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NOTA 
WHISPER OF 
BAD BREATH 
WITH NEW IPANA 











...ItS distinct taste tells you so , 


e New Ipana® Tooth Paste with germ-killing WD-9 
prevents bad breath. Use it regularly. 
Ipana’s distinct taste and refreshing after-taste tell you 


it cleans your entire mouth. 


e Ipana with WD-9 actually has twice the decay-germ 
killing power of any other leading tooth paste. 

So it can help your children 

fight tooth decay effectively, too. 





= Look for 
the BIG cap— 
only on NEW Ipana 





ipana 


O.8O3T ST iP MES: To &: 


| Sep amc errant 


—— 


Product of Bristol-Myers 





8 ounces $1.00 


JOHN H BRECK 
NEW ¥ OR & . 














THERE. ARE THREE BRE CQ’ eee 
FOR THREE “DIFFERENT HATE? COND Pio 


When you buy a shampoo, keep in mind one thought - the condition of your hair. It is either dry, oily 
or normal. For each of these hair conditions, there is a different Breck Shampoo. One Breck Shampo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal ha 


You will enjoy using a Breck Shampoo because it is mild and gentle in action and not drying to th 


hair. The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition leaves your hair clean, soft and beautiful 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
Copyright 1957 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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Ladies’ Home 


JIOURNALITIE S 


For anyone who’s inter- 
ested in how writing 
teams collaborate, we 
quote MILDRED and 
GORDON GORDON (Cap- 
tive, p. 42): ‘People 
think we must have bat- 
tles royal, but we don’t. 
In talking we come up 
with ideas neither of us 
would have had singly; 
see pitfalls and mistakes 
we probably wouldn’t 
spot alone. We start 
with an interesting char- 
acter or background, 
and after we get the out- 
line down on paper we 
decide who is going to 
write what. Every few days we exchange 
pages—and blue-pencil out everything good 
that the other has done.” Mrs. Gordon 
adds that every morning her husband has to 
tock her in the den of their Spanish-style 
home in Sherman Oaks, California—other- 
wise she’d be painting the garage or repairing 
the roof instead of writing. She still can’t get 
over the fact that her husband worked with 
the FBI on counterespionage during the war. 
‘“‘He’s blind as a mole around the house,”’ she 
says. ““But maybe looking for spies isn’t as 
difficult as looking for cuff links.” 





The Gordons 


From Larchmont, New 
York, Lucy Cores 
writes that in private life 
she is Mrs. Emil Kortch- 
mar, with a husband, 
sons Michael and Dan- 
iel, a dog named Pooch- 
ing Arfie, and Eliza the 
cat. Cristine’s Children 
(p.44) is her first appear- 
ance in the JOURNAL, but 
she also has to her credit a number of short 
stories and four books. Her sons, she tells us, 
are most understanding about the inroads 
writing makes upon a@mother’s time. In fact, 
one day they turned up with a literary effort 
of their own, entitled Metamorphosis: 
I »net a morphosis one day, 
I simply looked the other way. 

Future writers? Well, right now they’re far 
more interested in sailing and swimming on 
the annual family trip to Martha’s Vineyard. 





Lucy Cores 


Oregonian ABBOT 
MILLs, who wrote and 
photographed Campus 
Romance (p. 109), ought 
to be an authority on the 
subject—he was a stu- 
dent at Pomona College 
in California when he 
met and married a 
Scripps College girl 
named Jody, whom he 
describes as “wonderful, sweet, tender, under- 
standing, beautiful, and a great comfort to 
me in my old age.” After college Abbot spent 
two years as a newspaper reporter, and has 
free-lanced as a magazine photographer. One 
of these free-lance jobs (photographing his 
sister and her family in Montana for a How 
America Lives story) led to a position on the 
JOURNAL staff as photographer and assistant 
lo the picture editor. Now Abbot has (be- 
sides the beautiful wife) three children, a 
fourth on the way, and a new house in Con- 
necticut—rather a lot to comfort him, we 
think, at the old age of thirty. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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"How we 
use 
Murine 
to rest 







MRS. JIM PIERSALL 


and daughter, Fileen, 
family of baseball star, 
Jim Piersall 










“T use Murine to rest my eyes 
after reading or sewing, and 
I’ve taught Eileen to use 
Murine to ‘wash’, not rub, 
playground dust out of her 
eyes,’”’ says Mrs. Jim Piersall. 
Use Murine to relieve your 
eyes of that gritty or tired 
feeling. It’s so gentle and 
soothing. Makes your eyes 
feel clean and rested again. 
Get Murine now with new, 
unbreakable dropper. 


SA ORIME 


for your 
eyes” 





















The Murine Co., Inc, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
"Trademarks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 













Hor weight watchers... new 
low-calorie D-ZERTA GELATIN 


Now weight watchers can have dessert —sweet low-calorie 


D-Zerta Gelatin. It contains no sugar but is so delicious and 


refreshing the whole family will enjoy it. Makes wonderful 


salads—try all 6 flavors 


D-Zerta Pudding is made without sugar, too, but it has all 


the goodness America’s best-liked puddings. Comes in 3 


flavors—Vanilla, Chocolate and Butterscotch. 


D-Zerta and Jell-O are registered trade-marks of General Foods. 


Compare the calories in one serving 


Strawberry Shortcake 


(without cream) 


Made by the r of JELLO desserts. ..so you know it's 






SUGAR-FREE 6 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


D-ZERTA 


GELATIN DESSERT 











Peach ice cream 







1 oatmeal cookie 


D-ZERTA PUDDING 
with nonfat pee: 


D-ZERTA 6 GEL TIN 
all 6 flavors 


FOR LOW CALORIE DIETS 
Only 12 calories in a serving 







_ 
to 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JELLO DESSERTS 


good ! 
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Katy Grows Up 


Long Island, New York 

Dear Editors: Katy has grown to be a 
very friendly young lady. She’s friendly 
sometimes to the point of being obnoxious, 
like going up to our youngsters’ beds and 
waking them by her loud purring and 





Friendly young ladies. 


kneading. I think her kittenish pranks 
annoy our other cats too! 

Katy is extremely fond of our kids— 
and they of her. The girl in this picture is 
my daughter, Maria. Cordially, 

WALTER CHANDOHA 


> When Katy, as a kitten, appeared on 
the March Journal About Town page, she 
received so much fan mail that we made 
up a limited number of photographic re- 
productions of the original picture. These 
prints are matted on heavy paper, 8x10", 
and may be purchased for $3 from Photo- 
graphic Dept., Curtis Publishing Co., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5; 
Pennsylvania. If any reader is not com- 
pletely satisfied, we ‘will be happy to re- 
fund her purchase price. ED. 


Smart Cooky 


Pineville, Louisiana 

Dear Editors: We have at our house: a 
hamster; a baby; and a seven-year-old 
boy who: 

1—discovered catchup at an early age; 

2—feels that way about spinach, broc- 
coli, carrots, asparagus, peas, string beans, 
Lima beans, etc, etc.; 

3—is allergic to all other foods; 

4—reads comic books in the dark; 

5—has a room I “rake” every week; 

6—when I shout at him “punishes me” 
by not letting me see his school papers 
that week—or month. 

Thank heavens I am the only one in the 
family who knows the recipe for brownies. 
Have you any other recipes I can use? 
Please advise. Most sincerely, 

LOIS W. BRANTON 


From Another 
English Friend 


London, England 
Dear Editors: 1am absolutely disgusted 
with the letter from Marguerite Budd, of 
North Wales (April JOURNAL), and I would 
not like your readers to think she speaks 
for the majority. She doesn't. Most of us 
here are deeply grateful for what we sin- 
cerely hope is a deep and abiding friend- 
ship between our two countries. As in all 
friendships, no doubt there must be dif- 
ferences of opinion from time to time, but 
with mutual trust and understanding 
these breaches can be healed. We owe a 
very great deal to the U.S., and I speak for 
many people when I say that Iam thank- 
ful for the sight ot U.S.A.F. planes in 
British skies. 


As the widow of an American pilot who 
died fighting the war which (according to 
Miss Budd) England had already won, I 
wonder if she has any idea how long this 
country could have gone on fighting if it 
had not been for American lend-lease? 

Sincerely, 
LAURA KLOCK 


> Miss Budd's criticism of U. S. foreign 
policy has filled our mailbags with 
protests from both here and abroad. ED. 


Note to Doctors 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sirs: 1 am entering menopause 
and am bewildered and shocked by the 
attitude of doctors. I have never before 
had any of the aches, pains and reactions 
to people that Iam having now; but when 
I have asked questions regarding my 
health and mind, two gynecologists and 
our family physician have smiled indul- 
gently and said, ‘‘After all, you're forty- — 
four—your body is going through changes.”” 
What changes? If my pituitary or adrenal > 
or thyroid gland is unbalanced (I got 
this information out of a book at the 
library), I’d like to have something done 
about it! 

Why is the menopause treated as if the 
less we know about it, the better? Tama 
semi-invalid, and it irks me no end. 
Women do not become weepy and anxious 
because they want to be—and why should 
a whole family suffer because the mother 
is irritable, nervous, achy and confused? 

Sincerely, 
“JUST 44” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


Rebuttal From Russia 


From the Literary Gazette, 
Moscow 


by O. Vasiliev 


‘“‘We Saw How Russians 
Live’-—Under this title the edi- 
tors of the American magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Bruce 
and Beatrice Gould, published 
in their February number their 
impressions of their four weeks’ 
stay in the Soviet Union. 

“Full of prejudice and hate for 
the Soviet Union, they came to 
our country to find some traces 
of ‘dissatisfaction, unknown to 
anyone, in Soviet society. Not 
finding anything of the kind 
among us, upon their return they 


published hackneyed and tired 


anti-Soviet polemics ——’ 

pe Come, come, Mr. Vasiliev. 
How about your Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s irate threats to Soviet stu- 
dents that if they didn't stop 
voicing their “dissatisfaction” 
they would be thrown out of the 
universities and ordered off to 
work as commen laborers, where 
they'd soon learn to appreciate 
the joys of living in the Soviet 
Union? 

We are informed that the Liter- 
ary Gazette has seldom heretofore 
bothered to rebut a traveler's re- 
port on how Russians live. One 
of these days we hope to visit Rus- 
sia again and see how they've 


improved. ED, 





JULY, 1957 


LULL 
VOU MOLL 





scented like perfume from 
VUELOS MOLL 


LLM CLT AC 





Probably the most lavish soap 
that ever pampered your skin 
(yet costs no more than ordinary soaps) 


Kept fresh and fragrant in Pink Pearl foil 


& Gamble Co. 








20th CENTURY-FOX presents 


and 


in Leo McCarey’s 


CINEmMaScoPE COLOR by DELUXE 


In 

hc 

on the 
Mediterranean... 
across 

an ocean... 

and 

all over 

New York! 


Produced by 


Directed by 


JERRY WALD - LEO. McCARBY 


Screenplay by 


DELMER DAVES....LEO McCAREY 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


What Can Parents Do? 


Somewhere in the U.S: 

Dear Editors: I am writing about the 
child modern society has given the dubious 
title, ‘“ The emotionally disturbed child.” 

My husband and IJ are in the ‘‘middle- 
class’’ income bracket, and we have four 
perfectly normal children, and one, a boy, 
who is definitely ‘‘different.’’ He is now 
twelve years old, and for the past three 
years has been refused admittance to the 
public schools here. We have been sent to 
one agency after another, and the boy has 
also been in a Methodist children’s home. 
(They returned him to us after a year, say- 
ing he was a disturbing influence.) He 
steals, destroys other people’s property, 
and is very noisy and restless. Although he 
receives four hours’ tutorage weekly, the 
amount our local board of education 
thinks is enough to satisfy his needs, his 
education on how to get along in society is 
very neglected. 

I understand there are many children 
like him here in America. Can anyone 
shed any light on this subject? 

Yours truly, 
Name withheld 


National Disgrace 


San Diego, California 

Dear Editors: We read constantly of the 
physical unfitness of our future mothers, 
but nothing is done about it. There are 
boys’ clubs, Little League associations, 
Big Brothers, and numerous other pro- 
grams to build up the boys; but girls are 
expected to sit quietly at home. Even the 
much burdened Y.W.C.A. costs twice as 
much for girls as the Y.M.C.A. does for 
boys, with half the activities offered. 

It is a national disgrace and even the 
President has asked that something be 
done about it. Healthy, busy girls are just 
as important as boys and just as unlikely 
to get into trouble. Can’t something be 
done? Yours, 

MRS. V. DALE ALLEN 


Who, Me? 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Dear Mr. Gould: I am highly compli- 
mented by the article in the April 
JOURNAL, in which your author numbers 
me among the ten richest men in America 
today. 

Unfortunately, however, I am not in 
this class at all. Your author must have 
confused my so-called ‘“‘wealth’’ with the 
gross sales of our company, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., which are slightly in excess of 
$278,000,000 before taxes. In no other 
way can I account for the figures which 
have been used. 

As a matter of fact, I hardly know 
where to begin in setting the record 
straight. In the first place, the total net 
worth of Anheuser-Busch ‘is approxi- 
mately $120,000,000; and secondly, the 
company is owned by approximately 
18,000 shareholders. 

I am honored to be president of An- 
heuser-Busch, but I personally am only 
one of the smaller minority stockholders. 
Contrary to the author’s statement, no 
individual owns a majority of stock in 
Anheuser-Busch. 

As to Grant’s Farm, it isan area of great 
historic significance. It is owned by Mrs. 
August A. Busch, Sr., my mother, and, 
by an arrangement with Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., the grounds are made available to 
and for the enjoyment of the public. Last 
year, about 80,000 persons made tours 
of the area. This year, from the requests 
we already have, it appears that over 
100,000 persons may visit Grant's Farm 
by courtesy of Anheuser-Busch. 

Nor am JI, as your author states, the 
“owner” of the St. Louis Cardinals. I am 
the president of the Cardinals, but the 
club is also owned by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and the purchase was approved by the 
stockholders on March 10, 1953. 

For your information, we have never 
entertained 11,000 persons at Grant’s 
Farm at one time, as your author states. 
This is a physical impossibility. Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., did invite that many cus- 
tomers to visit Grant's Farm and, as I re- 
call it, it took about ten days to accom- 
modate this group. 

However, I do appreciate the nice com- 
pliment paid my wife and family, although 
I might add that I find it impossible these 
days to indulge in many of the sports I 
am credited with enjoying. 


AUVITS FAUME JUURINAL 


As I said earlier in my letter, Iam highly 
complimented to be numbered among such 
distinguished Americans as your author 
places me, but I am sorry I don’t qualify 
by about 250,000,000%! 

Not wishing to parade under false 
colors, I thought the record should be set 
straight. Sincerely, 

AUGUST A. BUSCH, JR. 


Bright Spots 
From Hungary 
New York City 

Dear Mrs. Gould: ‘‘ Children are one of 
the bright spots in Russia,’’ you say in 
your account of how the Russians live. As 
I read this, I thought of the three bright 
spots from Hungary in our nursery— 
Miklos, Attila and Susanna. 

These children arrived in time for our 
1956 Christmas party and have been a 
day-by-day pleasure since. I’m not sure 
now what I expected of them; perhaps that 
they might be bewildered, easily fright- 
ened or maybe cowed and withdrawn— 
but that’s not the way it is. They get into 
and use all the materials, the blocks and 
trucks, painting and woodwork. They 
“belong” to the group even though their 
English is confined to ‘‘Good morning,” 
“tie my shoes,”’ ‘“‘yes,’’ ‘‘no.’’ Their will- 
ingness to do chores that most of our 





Susanna, Miklos, Attila. 


youngsters avoid or put off (folding a 
blanket after rest time, replacing ma- 
terials on shelves) is truly amazing. 

Susy really doesn't belong in the five- 
year-old group with Attila, her brother, 
or with Miklos, a child of another escapee 
family. She is not yet even four. But she 
asks no privileges for her youth. Often she 
will cock her little head and stand still as 
still—watching the teacher to find some 
clue as to what is expected of her. Or I 
look at stalwart Attila manipulating a 
train through a tunnel of blocks and won- 
der about the terror he must have felt 
when he became separated from his 
family on their way to the border of 
Austria. He looks so untouched by anxiety 
now. I watch Miklos, sweet and bright, 
and remember that though he is playing 
with his toys now as though they were 
his God-given right, he had none in 
Hungary. 

I think these are bright spots in our 
nursery more because of the joy they are 
giving us rather than the satisfaction of 
what we may be doing for them. 

Sincerely, 
MARJORIE R. MIDDLETON 
Director, Winifred Wheeler Day Nursery 


It Burns Me Up! 


If the manufacturers of wash dresses in- 
sist on adding shoulder pads, why aren't 
they made so they will wash without get- 
ting all bunchy? D.M. 

Analomink, Pennsylvania 


Whatever happened to old+style slacks 
with the loose leg? Those tapered pants 
don’t look good on everybody (they look 
like Dutchboy knickers on me) so garment 
makers, please note! GENE ELLIS 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Why are T shirts cut so that they get 

wider after each wash? If they were cut to 

stretch vertically they would not be use- 

less so soon, especially for a growing child 
or long-waisted adult. 

MRS. OTTO HOFMANN 

Austin, Texas 


3 good old-fashioned reasons you'll be glad 
Del Monte means Freestones, too! 


discover these different Del Monte Peaches 


—the ragged-centered, tender peach with 
the wonderful old-fashioned flavor. 
You’ve never tasted peaches so perfect for 
juicy, old-fashioned shortcakes as Det Monte 
Freestones. And just wait till you’ve had these 
different peaches drenched with cream—or in 
a warm, fragrant cobbler—or peach sundae. 
Yes, the same special genius for peaches that 
has made Det Monte the world’s favorite 
Cling Peach brand brings you the very finest 


Freestones, too. De Monte Freestones are the 
real “back-home” kind—delightfully soft and 
tender, brimming with juice and summery 
sweet-tart flavor. 

More and more grocers have these exciting 
peaches now. You'll find them right nearby 
your old familiar friends, Det Monte Cling 
Peaches. Wouldn’t it be fun to surprise your 
family with Det Monte Brand Freestone 


Peaches tonight? 





As eGe) Rae ia 30.) 


Tae 







PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


New f 


ee eee oe 


If you’ve ever worried about underarm stinging or burning from using 
a deodorant daily or right after shaving or a hot bath—now you can 
set your mind at ease. 


New Mum Cream is so gentle and safe for normal skin, you can use 
it whenever you please, as often as you please. 

Mum Cream gives you the kind of protection that you can’t possi- 
bly get from any other leading deodorant—because new Mum Cream 


More grown-ups and growing-ups 


depend on Mum than on any other deodorant 


CUT stops odor..without irritation 


So safe for any normal skin you can use it every day 


works in a completely different way. It’s easy to understand why. 


Mum Cream is the only leading deodorant that works entirely by 
stopping odor...contains no astringent aluminum salts. And it keeps 
on working actively to stop odor 24 
hours a day. When Mum is so effective— 
yet so safe—isn’t it the deodorant for you? 
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MUMestops odor 24 hours a day with M-3 


(bacteria-destroying hexachlorophene) 





OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS! 
















ALL The Short Stories. 
of America’s 
Greatest Humorist ! 
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many > 


New Edition! 
1070 Pages of 
Quotations 
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AMY VANDERBILT'S COM- 
‘Ny PLETE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. 
Your way to be socially correct 
always, by America’s foremost 
authority. 704 fact- crammed 
pages! Pub. edition, $5.50. 


AROUND THE U.S.A. & 
NORLD IN PICTURES. Ed, by 
Runyon & Bergane. All 48% 
itates (in a new edition) and 10 . 
vorld “‘tours’’ in 2,000 photos! Ye 
; . Orig. pub. at $15.00. A\ 
/ARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUO- 
ATIONS. 13th Edition. New, 
pmpletely revised version of 
-merica’s indispensable refer- 
ace book! Nearly 113,500 in- 
ex entries! Pub. ed., $10.00. 


THE BIBLE IN STORY AND 
PICTURES. 75 inspiring sro- 
ries from the Old and New 
Testaments. 80 illustrations, 8 
paintings, 193 photos! 512 
Pages, 2 vols. Pub. ed., $7.95. 


he Complete Short Stories of 
{ARK TWAIN. Ed. by Charles 
eider. For the first time — all 
9 of Twain’s delightful stories ¢ 
ollected in 1 big volume! 704 3 
ages. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOK- 
ING by Meta Given. Brand- 
: New approach to cooking! Plans 
meals, guides shopping; 2,000 
recipes, hundreds of pictures! 
2 vols. Pub. edition, $10.00. 
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HAMMOND'S 
TRAVEL GUIDE by Dr. E. J. 
Thrilling new scenic 
guide to the most beautiful spots 
in the U.S.! 151 color photos, 
64 color maps. Pub ed., $7.50. 


CHOOSE THE 3 BOOKS 
YOU WANT AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


THE FAMILY TREASURY OF 
CHILDREN'S STORIES. Ed. by 
P. R. Evans. A fine library of 
favorite stories and poems for 
ages 2 to 14. 250 pictures, 1024 
pages. 3 vols. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


ILLUSTRATED 


le 
(MEARE 


KIPLING: A Selection of his 
Stories and Poems by John 
Beecroft. This great writer's fin- 
est works, including Kim, Jungle 
Book, stories, poems. 2 vols., 
1038 pages. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


Ladies' Home Journal INTERI- 
OR DECORATION }by Elizabeth 
Halsey. Now you can make your 
home a dream house for pennies 
—with this big, beautiful guide 
to every phase of home decora- 
tion! Hundreds of diagrams and 
photos, before-and-after pictures. 
Helps you solve every problem — 
from color and floor plans to 
lighting fixtures and table deco- 
rations! 10” by 14” in size! 
Fully indexed. Pub. ed., $6.95. 


value up to $35.00 


ee Literary Guild wants you to share in this 30th Anniversary cele- 
bration by accepting the most generous offer in its history. Yes, you 
may choose any 3 of the wonderful books shown on this page for only 
$2.00 (value up to $35.00 in pub. editions) — and you will also receive, 
FREE, the 2-volume edition of “Stories to Remember’’, selected by 
Thomas B. Costain and John Beecroft (pub. ed., $7.50), as your first 
Bonus Book in advance. 

For 30 years the Guild has brought to its members the finest new books 
by such outstanding authors as W. Somerset Maugham, A. J. Cronin, 
Robert Penn Warren, Thomas B. Costain, Samuel Shellabarger, John P. 
Marquand, Pearl S. Buck, Anya Seton, James Hilton, Daphne Du Maurier 
and many others. Practically every Guild selection has become a national 
best seller, and many of them have been made into smash hit movies! 
But the greatest tribute to the fine type of reading enjoyment members 
have received is the fact that more than five million people have joined. 


HOW THE GUILD OPERATES. Why don’t you join the Literary Guild 
now — while this 30th Anniversary offer is in effect? As a member you 
will receive each month your copy of ‘Wings’, the Guild's beautifully 
illustrated magazine which reviews the forthcoming Guild selection. You 
may choose either the regular Guild selection or an alternate selection 
from among the many described. But you need not accept a book each 
month — only four during the coming year. With every fourth book there- 
after, you will receive a valuable Bonus Book FREE. 

Even though I:iterary Guild selections are priced at $3.50, $3.75 or 
even $4.00 in the publishers’ editions — as a member you get them for 
only $2.00 each, plus shipping. (Occasional extra-value selections at some- 
what higher prices.) And you get them as soon as they are published! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! Take advantage of this generous offer while you 
can get 3 of the books illustrated here for only $2.00, plus ‘Stories to 
Remember” as‘your FREE Bonus in advance. Send no money. If not satis- 
fied, you may return the books within 7 days and owe nothing, or pay 
$2.00 and become a Guild member on a trial basis. Mail coupon now! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


Pub. edition, 








832 pages, over 2,000 pictures — 
many in full color. Orig. pub. at 





MODERN HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER. Ed. by Morris Fish- } 
bein, M.D. 24 specialists tell 
you about disease and illness— 
both symptoms and treatment. 
Pub. edition, $4.95. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS by 
John and Alice Durant. An- 
swers every question abour all 
presidents in 566 rare pictures, 
unusual text. Pub. ed., $10.00. I 


THE SCAPEGOAT. Daphne Du 
Maurier’s exciting new novel I 
about a young Englishman, 
tricked by his double into as- l 
suming the strange man’s wife 
and family! Pub. edition, $3.95. 1 


Thorndike-Barnhart DICTION. i 
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Dept. 7LHJ, Garden City, N 


“Stories to Remember” 


time after purchasing four books. 


ARY. 1957 De Luxe Edition, Jur 

The only all-new quality com- Mist) 2. Seas Wen accsitecnea tab teestetantes 
prehensive desk dictionary, J Miss 

Handsomely bound in 2 vol 

umes. Pub. edition, $10.00. J Street NCW Osticre cistalicielelele Cocccccccccccccccece 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS. Jj 
Ernest Gann tops The High & 
the Mighty in this exciting story 
of a sailing-ship voyage that 
changed the lives of the crew 
and passengers! Pub. ed., $3.95. 


SOK GUILD (CANADA), 


le ees 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS $ 


when you join the Literary Guild and agree to take as few as 4 selections during the coming twelve months 









1 Literary Guild of ere Inc., Publishers 


Please send me the THREE books checked here as my Introductory Mem- 

I bership Package. Bill me only $2.00, plus shipping, for all three. Also send 
in two volumes as my first free Bonus in advance. 

Enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me 
every month. I will notify you in advance if I do not wish to receive the 
Guild selection described, or whether I wish to receive an alternate selec- 
tion. My only obligation is to accept four selections, or alternates, during 
the coming year at only $2.00 each (plus shipping), 
higher publishers’ prices. I will receive a free Bonus Book with each fourth 
selection I purchase thereafter — and I may resign my membership at any 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled! 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection Price, 
105 Bond St.. 
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THIS 2-VOLUME SET OF 
“STORIES TO REMEMBER” 


FREE 


as your first bonus book in advance! 




































Two beautiful 
volumes! 
e 
60 illustrations! 
e 
832 pages! 
e 
Pub. edition, 

















































Guild members regularly receive 
a Bonus Book as a reward for 
each four selections they accept. 
However, under this Anniversary 
offer, you will receive this won- 
derful 2-volume set as your first 
Bonus Book im advance. It will 
be sent to you in the same pack- 
age with the 3 other books you 
select from this page. 

















Y Unique Full-Color 
A Guide to America’s, 
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THIS COUPON WORTH UP TO $35.00 
WHICH 3 BOOKS DO YOU WANT WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE LITERARY GUILD [ 1P-STR] 
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[] Amy Vanderbilt's Etiquette (4) i 














Around World & Around i 
U.S.A. in Pictures—Set (8) 
Bartlett's Quotations (20) J 


Bible in Story & Pict.—Set (18) 
Comp. Stories of Mark Twain (28) i 
Ency. of Cooking—Set (3) 


Family Treasury of 
Children's Stories—Set (51) 


Hammond's Travel Guide (16) 
Kipling—Set (33) 

Ladies’ Home Journal Decor. (7) 
Modern Home Medical Adv. (22) 


Pictorial History of 
American Presidents (37) 


[_] The Scapegoat (205) 
[_] Thorn.-Barn. Dict.—Set (9) 
Twilight for the Gods (54) 
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Could this be a preview of the pie you’ll be serving? Isn’t it nicer to be sure of more golden-brown results? 
Then maybe it’s time to change your shortening! You are, when you use golden Fluffo! 


bie 


omething Golden Happens 


(golden flakiness you’ve never gotten with any other shortening) 





Expect surprising results when you use Fluffo; it’s an altogether surpris- 
iw ing shortening. To make it, we had to break down old-style shortening to its very 
—_— molecules, and improve them; it takes the cream of the crop to make golden Fluffo. 


No other leading shortening gives you such tender, flaky, golden-brown 


YP 5 a pies. No change in the measurement your favorite recipe calls for—just a wonderful 
Fr r T 1 4yR change in results. 
ae cas No other kind of shortening gives you such crisp, light, golden-brown 
, —— 4 fried foods. Everything fried right and light in Fluffo is beautifully browned all 
ae Wa ORTERING ’ over—and just as digestible as it looks. 





Fluffo even handles differently; it’s so much lighter and fluffier it’s a joy to 
pura dhoctenting, nobetaleae rien use. Blends with fewer, easier strokes, and the golden color lets you see how perfectly 
Golden yellow from pure, wholesome carotene. you’re mixing cake batter or pie dough. Try Golden Fluffo; how can you possibly miss? 
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LADIES: HOME JOURNAL - 


THE: 
BANISHMENT 
OF ANXIETY 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 





McEVOY’S DAM, lithograph (1214’’x1514’’) 

by Emil Ganso, pictures a landscape near Woodstock 

in mountainous Ulster County, New York, west of the 
Hudson River. Ganso is represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Whitney Museum, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Afts and the Cleveland Museum of Art, 

among others. At the time of his death in 1941 

he was professor of fine arts at Iowa University. 

Courtesy the Weyhe Gallery, New York. 
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I. we try to ‘describe to ourselves 
the outstanding characteristic of the Western 
mind in this mid-twentieth century, could we 
not truthfully say that it is anxiety—anxiety 
and fear? 

A spate of books and articles, telling us 
how to obtain peace of mind, how to achieve 
relaxation, how to sustain physical and mental 
powers, are symptomatic of this obsession. 

It invades the physical, mental and spirit- 
ual realms. 

We are afraid of illness and are constantly 
reminded to watch for symptoms prefacing 
the onset of chronic and usually mortal dis- 
eases, and to change or modify our habits of 
life to prevent or postpone them. 

We are afraid of death and abandon the 
rituals that remind us of it. 

We are afraid for our children, lest they 
grow up “maladjusted,” and, again, we are 
advised by innumerable psychiatrists and ed- 
ucators (many of them contradicting one 
another) on the care and training of children. 

We are afraid of, and for, the society in 
which we live, which we see threatened by in- 
ternal and external forces and subversions, 
most of which escape precise definition. We 
live in an age of investigations, when the 
courts of law no longer suffice as tribunals, 
and when a youthful and transitory interest 
or belief may arise from the past to plague 
our adult years. 

We praise the blessings of science, but 
shrink from its implications. 

We find the world divided into two hostile 
camps, see no possibility of reconciliation be- 
tween them—and fear even to suggest that 
there might be. We arm to the teeth for war 
with atomic weapons, though warned that 
war with such weapons will destroy civiliza- 
tion for centuries, possibly poison the chro- 
mosomes of future generations, and conceiy- 
ably destroy the planet. And the only “‘de- 
terrent’”’ we can find against such war is the 
threat of war itself. 

We are exhorted to turn to religion. The 
popular evangelist is also a phenomenon of 
our times. Yet, for many, the organized 
churches hold inadequate answers for the 
human malaise. The scientific approach to 
truth has affected all our minds, rendering us 
skeptical of formal creeds, rituals and prac- 
tices that appear tied to past historical epochs 
and prescientific mentalities. Our minds must 
be able to reconcile religious yearnings and 
insights with reason, and the churches offer, 
for many, either no solution or one which, 
watered down into a mere “‘ethic,”’ frustrates 
the religious instinct which can be the most 
powerfully creative of all instincts, and their 
guide. 

Out of these anxieties and fears, a nostalgia 
arises for a simpler past, which we tend to 
sentimentalize, remembering its virtues rather 
than its faults. This is not to say that the re- 
membrance of past virtues is not, in itself, 
creative, or that it holds no insights or clues 
to future transformations. Another feature 
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of our times, called forth by the times them- 
selves, is a vivid interest in the study of history 
and the forming of a philosophy of history, in 
the search for knowledge of whence we came 
and whither we may be proceeding. 

Many of the anxieties that beset us are as 
old as the race. Sickness and death are not 
phenomena of this century. In all the Western 
countries the anticipatable average span of 
life is steadily increasing despite the fact that 
children born congenitally weak survive to 
enter the statistics of adulthood. 

Death is the price we pay for having had 
life. What enhances the modern anxiety is the 
decline of faith in the immortality of the soul, 
which is not, I think, helped by the repetition 
of a credo-faith in the literal resurrection of 
the body. 

We cannot blindly escape into religion by 
rejecting the methods of scientific inquiry un- 
less we are to settle for a vague obscurantism. 
The search for truth is part of the religious 
instinct itself. The soul craves for truth as 
well as the intellect. But insight into great 
human and cosmic truth is seldom won by 
the method of the mathematician. There is 
such a thing as revealed truth, the essence of 
which is true for all men in all times, im- 
mediately recognized as such by those of 
open heart; validated by human experience; 
bringing with it conviction without argument. 
It is truth that is wrung out of suffering—out 
of the suffering mind that will not abandon 
the search or quench the thirst for the mean- 
ing of human existence, nor accept the idea 
that it is meaningless, wherein lies the last 
and ultimate despair. 

Is it not this conviction (held by a few) and 
the suspicion (lurking in the minds of many) 
that existence is, in essence, meaningless that 
help to account for our modern anxiety and 


‘fear? But whence comes this suspicion? 


From science, which is often blamed for it? 

It is falsely blamed. The scientific spirit of 
inquiry assumes from the outset that every- 
thing is meaningful, on earth, in the universe, 
and in man himself. Science is; a perpetual 
search for the meaning of phenomena. In 
that search it destroys many previously held 
concepts and assumptions. But it also redis- 
covers the scientific truth of some things re- 
jected by previous scientists. The researches 
of science are upsetting. Often science claims 
too much—the scientists themselves less often 
than their popularizers—and the result is dis- 
trust and disillusionment. Or science, in re- 
jecting whatever cannot be “proven,” sub- 
mits tests of proof where they are inappli- 
cable. Or science, delving into the physical 
secrets of the universe, comes up with dis- 
coveries that are put to destructive purposes 
by powerful men directing human affairs 
with neither scientific nor religious and 
human insight. 

But the spirit of science asserts that the 
world and the universe are meaningful. The 
cosmos is not a haphazard tale told by an 
idiot, buta complex CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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MAGIC FLORIDA LIME ICEBOX CAKE 


The secret: Borden’s Eagle Brand and Genuine Florida Lime Juice 





Try this tangy cool dessert on your family tonight. Easy 
as sitting in an igloo—no cocking, no second beating, no 
refreezing. All you do is mix, freeze and serve. And what 
creaminess! What lime-iness! What wonderful eating! 
(Makes 6 servings) 
1 cup fine graham cracker crumbs (12 to 14—214” squares) 
3 tbsp. butter, melted e 2 eggs, separated 
1 (15 oz.) can Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
1% cup fresh Florida lime juice and 
1 tbsp. grated lime rind (optional) 
(or 1 (6 oz.) can fresh-frozen Florida limeade) 
14 tsp. vanilla extract e 14 cup sugar 
3 to 4 drops green pure food coloring (if desired) 


Combine crumbs and butter. Reserve 4 cup mixture. 
Press remaining mixture on bottom and sides of lightly 
buttered refrigerator tray; chill. Beat egg yolks until 
thick; combine with Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Add lime juice or limeade, rind and vanilla; stir 
until mixture thickens. If desired, tint pale green. Beat 
egg whites into soft peaks; gradually add sugar; beat until 
stiff but not dry. Fold into Eagle Brand—Lime mixture. 
Pour into tray. Border with reserved crumbs; decorate 
with slices of lime rind. Freeze until firm—4 to 6 hours. 





FLORIDA LIMES 
Fresh...or Fresh-Frozen Limeade 


Buy tree-fresh, genuine Florida limes, 
extra-juicy, packed with Vitamin C. More 
luscious and larger than other limes. Or 
enjoy their tart-sweetness in fresh-frozen 
limeade—at your grocer’s. Remember—the 
finest limes come from Florida. 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 


Specially blended like no other kind of 
milk. Eagle Brand is wholesome milk and 
sugar, pre-cooked to a rich creamy consist- 
ency. It’s the magic ingredient that makes 
the smooth difference... makes heavenly 
desserts of all kinds. 
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2 FREE BOOKLETS! “Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes,” and “Florida Avocado and Lime Recipes.” Write Dept. J-57, Box 171, New York 40, New York. 
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Important facts about 
poultry freshness 
every homemaker 


should know ! 


Acronized chicken is new, revolutionary! Naturally 
fresh chicken ... at the very peak of its country-sweet 
flavor... not the result of a freezing or pre-cooking 
process. 


Acronized chicken is clean, quality poultry, with its 
farm-fresh flavor retained by a new processing agent 
that effectively retards the growth of bacteria which 
cause spoilage and loss of freshness and flavor. 


Acronized chicken comes only from specially-licensed 
plants that must be maintained in the highest standards 
of cleanliness and sanitation. Each plant is subject to 
continuing rigid inspection. 


Acronized chicken is identified by the Acronized seal 
—your guide to the tastiest, juiciest chicken you can 
buy—at any price. 


Look for this 
ACRONIZED seal of freshness, 
on your favorite brand of poultry! 


*Trademark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
FARM AND HOME DIVISION NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
of laws, of causes and consequences, not 
arbitrary but certain. 

Science represents the search for certainty, 
while recognizing that the ultimate and total 
certainties will always elude man, who did 
not create the cosmos but lives as one of its 
creatures within it. 

And religion, it seems to me, is a com- 
panion search for certainty, for the truth 
about man’s relation to the Creative Power 
outside and within himself, and for the 
truth about creative relations with his fellow 
men. 

The anxieties of ““modernity”’ cannot arise 
from the search for truth, but rather (it 
seems to me) from our willingness to settle 
for half-truths; to place our faith in institu- 
tions promising what they cannot of them- 
selves fulfill; to elevate as of permanent and 
unquestionable value formulas for the goy- 
ernance of men, that of, and in, themselves 
cannot fulfill their Utopian promises. 

It is the failure, or partial failure, of in- 
stitutions which we have invested with so 
much confidence that, I think, accounts for 
our fear and anxiety. 

Because, for instance, we have placed al- 
most unbounded faith in modern medicine, 
we are the more dejected by its limitations. 

The institution which, in our century, we 
have invested with the most confidence and 
the greatest power is the democratic state. 
The belief in this state is, I believe, one of 
modernity’s most extraordinary idolatries. 
We naturally expect it to police us against 
crime and punish the criminals, to defend 
us against foreign foes, and to conduct our 
relations with other states. Naturally, be- 
cause these have always been the powers and 
responsibilities of states. 


Bu: we also expect it to educate our chil- 
dren in wisdom and morality, provide for 
part of their recreation and to some extent 
feed them; to assume the burden and re- 
sponsibility of public charity; increasingly 
to govern the relations between workers and 
their employers; to set standards of wages; 
to prevent racial discrimination; to provide 
for everybody’s old age. We entrust it to 
make and dissolve marriages. We direct it 
to conserve and expand natural resources. 
And finally, we have empowered it to con- 


duct propaganda for America all over the’ 


world, and to invest our incomes in provid- 
ing for the defense and for lifting the stand- 
ard of living of people throughout the earth. 
And we instruct the state to do this while 
preserving our individual liberties. 

This enormous apparatus is called into 
being partly by the existence of another enor- 


mous apparatus engaged in doing the same 
things, another form of state devoted to 
establishing Utopia—a strange competition 
by which we copy to some extent what we 
aim to defeat. 

I am not here raising the question of 
whether any and all of these things are the 
proper function of the state. But it is fairly 
obvious that the state of itself can perform 
none of them. 


This truth has been brought out in a most 
arresting book by William Ernest Hocking, 
“one of the great survivors of the golden 
age of American philosophy.’ Professor 
Hocking, long “‘emeritus’” of Harvard, has 
written The Coming World Civilization, 
from the wisdom and erudition of his eighty- 
three years, but with the robust affirmative- 
ness of youth. And in a chapter called The 
Impotence of the State he affirms (and dem- 
onstrates) that it cannot punish, cannot ed- 
ucate, cannot create satisfactory family re- 
lationships, cannot govern economics, can- 
not re-create (by recreation) and cannot 
even establish a system of workable law. 

It cannot punish because it cannot instill 
into men a conviction of sin without which 
there may be penalty but no punishment. It 
cannot by itself mold the minds and voli- 
tional wills of children and youth. It can 
only hire teachers. It cannot re-create 
anyone. It cannot determine the economy 
because it cannot, of itself, create an in- 
dustrious people; and though it can legally 
administer, it cannot create an inner lawful- 
ness. The state, in short, depends upon forces 
outside its command. It cannot create con- 
science—in the individual or society—and 
thus cannot, of itself, supply the life force on 
which it depends. 

One might say that the more power it has, 
the less satisfactorily is it likely to perform 
its functions, for it drains its powers and 
responsibilities from the people it aims to 
serve, to that extent deprives them of both, 
and finally stultifies itself. 

Professor Hocking is not in despair. On 
the contrary, he sees a world-wide awaken- 
ing coming in a “‘postmodernity” age, in 
which new recognitions of religious truths 
and insights will assert themselves with new 
light. 

The recognition of truth always banishes 
anxiety, which is the product of uncertainty. 
He who recognizes an idol as such fears 
neither its magic for evil nor trusts in its 
power of salvation. His strength is not in 
himself, but within himself, where it holds 
company with those who have discerned the 
meaningfulness of existence, and in whom 
alone there is the comfort of faith. END 


BEST OF ThE YEAR 


When the Benjamin Franklin Magazine Awards for distin- 


guished achievements in writing and editing were announced by the 
University of Illinois, it was revealed that the “best article about 
science or health in an American magazine” in 1956, in the opinion of 
the judges, was The Uninsulted Child, by Gladys Denny Shultz. It 
was published in the June, 1956, JouRNAL, and described the latest 
scientific findings about mental and physical deficiencies in infants, 
and the strong hope that, with thoughtful, proper prenatal care of 
mothers, these may largely become preventable. 


Five other members of the JouRNAL staff and three free-lance 
writers who wrote articles for the How America Lives series published 
in 1956 shared the award for second place in the classification of 
“articles describing life, culture or institutions in the United States.” 
They are Margaret Parton, Betty Coe Spicer, Eileen Sharpe, Neal G. 
Stuart, Laura Date, of the JouRNAL staff, and Betty Hannah Hoff- 
man, Peta J. Fuller and Vanna Phillips, contributing writers. 


Benjamin Franklin said, “Nothing gives an author so much 
pleasure as to find his words respectfully quoted by other learned 
authors.” Besides being pleased and proud of our writers, the JOURNAL 
is impressed by the standard of excellence in writing, in gathering and 
interpreting facts shown by all the award winners, and by the alert, 
imaginative and profoundly responsible sense of public service on the 
part of American magazines which they reflect. 
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Nancy Holmes suggests . . . tomatoes and rings of Potato Salad, made special with Best Foods Mayonnaise 


this is the place for Best Foods 
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Potato Salad Supreme — for festive buffet BEST FOODS POTATO SALAD : 
or with dinner tonight, Best Foods makes this 8 medium potatoes, cooked and sliced Best 

salad your specialty. Made from the famous 4 green chopped onions; salt, pepper Foods 

recipe with freshly-broken whole eggs—even 5 Ae lc ee sauce : 

extra egg yolks—Best Foods stays smooth, re : = i fi 

light and distinctively fl ombine above ingredients while potatoes are still warm. 

ee ae avored, even when When cooled, toss with % c. celery, 4 c. Best Foods. 


Place rings of salad around tomatoes nestled on greens. 
Garnish tomatoes with small swirls of Best Foods. 





What’s more, it brings out other food fla- 


vors, never hides them. Yes, it’s truly best, P. S. Best Foods® Real whole-egg Mayonnaise keeps 
yet it costs no more! sandwiches fresh-tasting! 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


New baby— 


rival or 


esponsibility? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


a, 





DR. SPOCK 


| think a small child’s jealousy of a baby 
used to be considered a sin by a ma- 
jority of mothers, and there are still some 
who feel this way. When I would ask 
how the two-year-old was accepting the 
new arrival I was amazed how often the 
mother would say, in a protesting tone, 
“Oh, doctor, he /oves her. He constantly 
wants to pat her and hug her. Sometimes 
he doesn’t realize how hard he’s doing it 
and he makes her cry.’ It made me feel 
like an evil-minded man to keep thinking 
that such behavior was partly jealousy, 
when so many mothers were insisting on 
calling it 110 per cent love. 

When | said “sin” I wasn’t really jok- 
ing. I meant that most parents felt that 
jealousy of a baby was so wrong that 
they couldn’t admit it—even to them- 
selves—they had to call it enthusiastic 
affection or thoughtlessness. 

Of course the doctors and educators 
who have been pointing out the fre- 
quency of jealousy have not been doing it 
in order to give children a bad name. We 
have known how severely some children 
are hurt by jealousy and we have wanted 
parents to realize how natural and com- 
mon it is so that they can help their chil- 
dren over it. 

One of the hardest jobs in earlier days, 
when so many parents were trying to 
deny jealousy, was to get them to sense 
how devastating it can feel to a very small 
first child. He can’t bury himself in a 
book or go to a far-off place to forget it 
all. He doesn’t have a job to which he can 
turn for distraction. He doesn’t have a 
choice of good friends from whom he 
can get consolation. His whole life is in 
his home and his whole security comes 
from the parents who, he feels, have 
turned away from him. 

The best job of dramatizing his plight 
that I ever heard was done by a woman 
psychiatrist giving a talk at the Child 
Study Association in New York. She 
said to the mothers assembled, “‘Imagine 
what it would feel like if your husband 
came home from work one afternoon, 
leading by the hand a gorgeous hussy, 
and said to you, ‘I’ve decided that since it 
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If the older child can feel mother is on his side, still thinking of him, 
it is the best proof that he doesn’t need to worry. 


“T think most young children 
show some mixture of love and resentment 
for the baby who displaces them.” 


has been good to have one wife, it will be 
even better to have two. I love this girl 
Marilyn and I know you’ll love her too.’”’ 
It’s preposterous to think that a wife 
could be delighted with such a stranger 
just because her husband expected it, but 
that’s just what we expect of the very 
young child. 

From my experience I think that most 
young children show some mixture of 
love and resentment for the baby who dis- 
places them from the youngest position in 
the family. Even when no resentment 
shows on the surface, it seems to me 
fairer to assume that the child has at 
least occasional twinges of it, under- 
neath. The proportions of delight and 
dislike will vary tremendously, depending 
on the child’s nature and his situation in 
the family. On the average the first child, 
having assumed all his life that he has his 
parents to himself, will show the greatest 
strain, but this is certainly not true in 
many individual cases. The child who 
has had lots of experience with other 
children and the one who is relatively in- 
dependent of his mother are apt to be 
less upset. By the age of four or five a 
child is much less likely to show gross 
disturbances of behavior, because he feels 
so much more grown up than the baby 
and less dependent on his parents’ atten- 
tion. 

Of course even in earlier days parents 
would have to face the fact of jealousy 
when it took uninhibited form: the direct 
attack with a heavy object, the deliberate 
push, the mean pinch. I think that par- 
ents have usually been able to accept 
jealousy that was expressed in polite ver- 
bal form. The classical example is the 
child’s statement, after the baby has been 
homea couple of days, ““Youcan take him 
back to the hospital now.” Perhaps par- 
ents have felt that as long as a child 
wasn’t aware himself of just how sharp 
his feelings were, they could accept his 
jealousy with a smile. 

Many young children react to the feel- 
ing of being displaced not so much by 
antagonism as by what the psychiatrist 
calls regression. This means. slipping 
back to a more babyish stage of develop- 
ment, in an effort to find comfort and 
security there. Common examples are 
wanting a bottle again, wetting at night 
or in the daytime or even soiling, revert- 


ing to baby talk, wanting to be fed by the 
mother again. In one sense regression is a 
less desirable way for a child to respond 
than if he becomes angry, knows just 
whom he’s mad at and tries to get even. 
In the latter case he’s refusing to sur- 
render and is going into action to defend 
his rights. In regression he’s been knocked 
a little groggy and is in retreat. Actually 
the ordinary symptoms of regression are 
so common and are usually so tempo- 
rary that we realize they are not serious 
under these circumstances. But when 
they are severe and persistent, when the 
child is acting like a woebegone baby all 
day long, it’s time to come to his rescue, 
with psychiatric help if necessary. 

After twenty years during which doc- 
tors, nurses and other parent educators 
have called so much attention to jeal- 
Ousy, most parents have come to assume 
it is normal and have worked conscien- 
tiously to help their children make the 
best of it, knowing that this is all that 
can be expected. Nowadays it’s only a 
small proportion of parents who try to 
deny it. But another small number get 
into unnecessary trouble, I think, by de- 
veloping an excessive fear of it. This may 
induce them to pay an exaggerated 
amount of attention to the displaced 
child, allow him unreasonable privi- 
leges, let him get away with demanding or 
even rude behavior. When he catches 
them enjoying the baby, they may startle 
as guiltily as criminals caught in the act. 
No child can remain secure or happy 
when he senses submissiveness in his par- 
ents. When they act as though they'd 
done him wrong, it convinces him that 
they must have. This increases the jeal- 
ousy. I think that the excessive fear of 
jealousy is based on two false assump- 
tions: that it’s usually severe and that it’s 
all to the bad. Probably the heavy em- 
phasis that I and other writers have put 
on it—insisting that it’s universal and 
that it ought to be coped with—is to 
blame for the dread that has been gener- 
ated in some parents, particularly the 
very sensitive, conscientious ones, and 
those who suffered greatly from jealousy 
in their own childhoods. 

In any case, | want to point out some 
of the constructive influences that the 
birth of a baby can have—and usually 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 








YOUR BABY’S DELICATE SKIN needs the safe, lasting 
protection of Johnson’s Baby Powder. It’s the pow- 
der that Chafe-Guards baby’s skin—even when wet. specially blended with lanolin to soothe and soften 
Purest, most trusted baby powder in the world. i 2 7 baby’s skin. Favorite with mothers everywhere. 
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THAT PRECIOUS SKIN NEEDS gentle cleansing, too — 


ftrr-fotmenh with Johnson’s Baby Oil. It’s the purest oil of all, 
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Moments like these are rare—and who knows when or where? When a memory 

is in the making, don’t let anything come between you. Double check your 

charm every day with VETO...the deodorant that drives away odor...dries away 
perspiration worries. (Remember, if you’re nice-to-be-next-to... 


next to nothing is impossible!) 
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VETO is for you in more ways than one & oe 4) Cream 





Aerosol 


Mist One touch of VETO 


dries away perspiration worries! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
does have—on a child. It can foster, it can 
speed up, it can strengthen his maturing. 
A very simple and clear example, which I 
admit doesn’t happen very often, is the child 

of about two who surprises his mother by 
abruptly accepting toilet training or be- 
coming dry at night or giving up his bottle 

when the baby .arrives. The great contrast 
between the baby and himself—in size, 
in abilities, in behavior—apparently makes 
him suddenly realize how grown up he 
is, gives him pride in this and stimulates 
him to go further still. Such cases, though rare, 
should remind us that even the child who re- 
acts in the usual babyish way, by reverting to 
the bottle or wetting, must also have become 
acutely aware of how far away he is from in- 
fancy; there is always the possibility of using 
this awareness positively by appealing to his 
grown-up side. 

‘J think the parent can help him to feel the 
pride and the challenge by calling attention 
at times, in a gently pitying tone, to the baby’s 
inability to sit, walk, run, talk, understand, 
use a spoon, cup or toilet, go out, play with 
toys, and so on. All he can do is suck warm 
milk and cry. The parent at other moments 
can be on the lookout for opportunities to 
compliment the child on new achievements 
and skills, to ask for his help occasionally in 
a polite, grownup-to-grownup manner and 

“then show appreciation in 
the same spirit, to grant 
him new privileges, how- 
ever slight, as a consequence 
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stage, are normally fascinated with acting like 
fathers and mothers, even if no baby comes 
along. I think it is the strongest drive at this 
age and will operate without any encourage- 
ment from the parents. But when the arrival 
of a baby tends temporarily to produce regres- 
sion and to discourage progression, the mother 
can tip the scales back again by stimulating 
the urge to play parent. The child escapes to 
some degree from the painful situation of be- 
ing a rivalrous child by pretending that he is 


completely out of childhood. He convinces | 


himself that he is not in the same league with 
the baby at all, but approaches him from an 
entirely new angle as a sort of third parent. 
His jealous feelings are actually transmuted 
into altruistic loving ones. 


The techniques are well known to many par- 
ents: calling the baby ‘“‘our baby’’; encourag- 
ing the child to play a responsible role in 
fetching his bottle from the refrigerator or a 
diaper from the pile; helping the mother to 
dry him after the bath; asking the child to 
watch the baby while the mother is busy or 
out of the room; having the child take a vis- 
itor into the baby’s room to show him off. A 
tactful mother can think of a dozen ways 
each day in which the child can feel that he 
and she are working side by side with a com- 
mon purpose, even if the jobs are actually 
more of a hindrance than a help. After a while 
the help may actually prove 
helpful. In a less direct way 
a little girl may find equal 
satis,action in caring for her 


of increased ability or reli- 
ability, to remind him of 
other skills and priviieges 
which are just around the 
corner. This two-sided cam- 
paign, if carried out tact- 
fully and truthfully, is quite 
legitimate. Its purpose is to 
help him keep a sense of 
balance and to get full en- 
joyment of his grown- 
upness, a‘ a time when 
stresses are apt to make him 
forget both. 

Sometimes he will make 


ITALIAN 
PROVERBS 


The teacher is like the 
candle, which lights others 
in consuming itself. 


_ For a web begun God sends 
thread. 


He who would have no 
trouble in this world must 
not be born in it. 


Who at twenty knows noth- 
ing, at thirty does nothing, 
at forty has nothing. 


doll in a way that exactly 
mimics her mother, in tech- 
nique and in spirit. 

There are several obyious 
limits to this approach. The 
mother dares not permit the 
child to perform certain 
jobs, such as carrying the 
baby around. On the other 
hand, the craving to hold 
the baby is so strong in 
young children that I think 
it’s worth the trouble and 
the slight risk to arrange the 
child and baby on a sofa or 


a direct comparison be- 
tween himself and the baby 
,and ask his parents to agree 
‘that he is smarter or 
stronger. I think it is all right for the parent to 
agree occasionally, and the mother might add 
that she would be ina terrible jam if she didn’t 
“have so much help from him. But I do*beligve 
hat the parent should not go in for direct com- 
| parisons between her two children from her 
point of view, as if she were appreciating one 
more than the other or loving one more than the 
‘other. Parental expressions of comparison or 
preference sharpen rivalry.They give the child 
the sense that the parent is a player of favor- 
‘ites. Even if he seems always to be judged the 
favorite, it can’t help but remind him of the 
possibility of falling from favor, the necessity 
“of frequently reassuring himself that he still 
has it. The campaign I’ve been advocating 
‘consists in reminding the child of the inherent 
disadvantages of babyhood from his point of 
view, the delights from his point of view in be- 
ing older. 



































One other caution about this program 
should be mentioned. If a child who has been 
hard hit by jealousy seems more inclined to 
regress to babyhood than to feel any pride in 
being big and if the parents are too insistent in 
calling everything babyish that the child wants 
to experience and everything grown up that he 
doesn’t want to do, he only becomes more 
totally convinced that a baby is just exactly 
what he wants to be. In other words, there 
must be some signs that the child responds to 
the appeal of grown-upness if it’s to help. 
Another aspect of helping the young child 
to move ahead when a baby comes has to do 
with encouraging him to feel—to some de- 
gree—like a parent. To be sure, this is another 
form of being grown up, but it’s very special. 
It isn’t just taking pride in greater size and 
capability, which apply to every succeeding 
stage of childhood. It implies a great leap 
ahead all the way to adulthood. Boys and 
{|girls, especially in the three-to-six-year-old 
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on the floor so if the baby 
is dropped it won’t be far. 
Another limitation is that 
the impulse to play parent 
and to feel like a parent is distinctly less un- 
der the age of three. One can’t say that there 
is always a small amount at two and a half and 
a fair amount at two and three quarters. It 
varies greatly in different children, depending 
on the sex of the child, his temperament, his 
ease in getting along with his mother. 
Certainly a most important limitation is the 
degree to which the child enjoys playing par- 
ent. There is no point in the mother’s imposing 
the role on a reluctant child. If he has no en- 
joyment of parenthood, the jobs will only in- 


crease his dislike of the baby, or at least his. 


feeling that the baby is a prime nuisance. And 
neither boy nor girl should be encouraged to 
be parent all day long. He should still have 
plenty of chances to be a romping irresponsi- 
ble child and to be playing with his friends. 

I also think that the parent should put the 
emphasis on the fun of baby care. Frequently 
the jealous child will prefer to play the part of 
a rather controlling and disapproving parent. 
The child who escapes from jealousy only to 
become a cross, bossy parent hasn’t made 
much progress and will be a pain in the neck to 
friends and younger brothers and sisters. 

There’s a third way in which jealousy can 
be a constructive experience..If a child does 
not become too seriously upset by it, and is 
helped by tactful, loving parents to outgrow 
it gradually, I think he can end up with a 
stronger character. For a while he imagined 
that the baby was going to come between his 
parents and himself. He feared that they would 
never love him as much as they had before and 
he perhaps felt more resentment than love for 
the baby. But he becomes convinced as the 
weeks and months go by that his parents are 
just as devoted to him as ever. Reassured by 
this, he is better able to enjoy the good points 
in the baby and he develops an increasing 
fondness for him. It isn’t just that he’s got 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding, growth and fun 


What You May Not Know 


About Your 


Newborn 


hen you finally see your won- 

derful baby, you’re probably 
not surprised by a reddish-pink skin 
or the soft spot on top of baby’s 
head. And don’t be alarmed by a 
“cross-eyed”’ look. New babies can’t 
control their eye muscles for a few 
weeks. Is your little one’s head a bit 
lopsided? A newborn’s head bones 
aren’t hard yet, but the odd shape 
doesn’t last long. Why does baby 
sometimes breathe slowly—other 
times fast, with gurgling noises and 
snorts? That’s normal. He’s just 
getting used to living in air. 





@ Happy baby care is easy today. 
It’s “legal” to enjoy your baby, 
and Heinz Baby Foods give you the 
time! (Ask your mother how cud- 
dling baby was called “‘spoiling’’— 
how many hours she spent straining 
baby food.) Today Heinz prepares 
over 80 different kinds of baby foods 
—cooks and packs them in small but 
specialized kitchens in the nation’s 
garden spots. Now millions of babies 
-are better eaters, because they love 
the better flavor, color and texture 
of Heinz Baby Foods. 


e What comforts your baby most? 
A tummy comfortably full of geod 
food—as much or as little as he likes, 
and served where he likes to be— 
cuddled in mommy’s arms. When 
your baby’s mealtimes are relaxed 
and friendly, it helps him learn to 
be a relaxed and friendly baby. 


Over 80 | 
Better-Tasting 








e@ Don’t let baby-care backache spoil 
the fun of your life-with-baby. (But 
do let your doctor diagnose that 
‘ache!) Back-saving tips: squat rather 
than stoop; lift baby, held close to 
you; straighten up seat first, shoulders 
last. This will save your back. Carry 
baby in your arms, not on your 
stomach! (When your tummy sticks 
out, your back sways in. So keep 
stomach muscles tight.) Good pos- 
ture helps prevent an aching back. 
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@ Oh boy, chicken — one of your 
baby’s best friends, nutritionally 
speaking. Chicken is rich in calcium 
—a boon to babies who are on a 
milk “‘strike.”’ It’s an excellent source 
of body-building protein, too—the 
nutrient every baby needs every day. 
Heinz makes better-tasting chicken 
dishes for tiny babies and toddlers: 
Strained and Junior Chicken Noodle 
Dinners; Vegetables, Egg Noodles 
and Chicken; Chicken Soup; 100 % 
Chicken Meat; and Junior Chicken- 
Farina-Vegetable Porridge. Every 
one is a delicious food to grow on. 


Strained Egg Yolks 
Strained Orange Juice 
Pre-Cooked Cereals 
Strained Baby Foods 
Junior Baby Foods 
Str. and Jr. Meats 
Teething Biscuits 
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The most even wave ever! 


No stragglers —no frizz! 


You just can’t miss getting the most 
even wave of your life—because New 
Way Toni waves more evenly, more 
thoroughly—without mess or guess! 
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NEW BEAUTY DISCOVERY 


Colors and. Conditions 


WITHOUT TINTING OR DYEING 


You'll look years younger as 
Nestle Color Creme Rinse 
glorifies your hair with 
wonderful, natural-looking, 
temporary color. Quickly, 
easily, safely it adds beautiful 
smoky, delicate silvery or 

rich charcoal-gray color to 
gray, white and graying hair. 


In moments, unsightly yellow 
and “off-color” streaks vanish 
and mixed-gray hair of 

all shades is cleverly, evenly 
color-toned. And—the 
wonderful conditioning cremes 
in Nestle Color Creme Rinse 
correct dryness and brittle ends, 
make hair easier to manage, 
add the glorious lustre 

of youth! Six beautiful colors 
that rinse in— shampoo out! 
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back almost to the state he was in before the 
baby was ever heard of. Since he has lived 
through a real crisis and has not been de- 
feated by it, he must have been strengthened. 
He must end up surer of parents’ love, more 
tolerant of other children, more serene about 
life and his ability to cope with it. The same 
kind of thing happens after a soldier goes suc- 
cessfully through his first battle, a mother 
through her first childbirth, a child through 
an operation. ““The blade is tempered by the 
fire.’ I assume that this is why the first child in 
a family is so often able to show mostly affec- 
tion and very little jealousy of the third. 

Many parents have written to me pointing 
out that the advice so often given—to prepare 
th child for the birth of a baby—has only 
limited application under the age of three and 
almost none under the age of two. I agree. No 
matter how patiently you try to explain the 
coming event to a one-year-old, you have the 
feeling that not much is getting through. He 
may be able to repeat the words. He may be 
able to form a dim picture as the crib and the 
layette are made ready. But he certainly is not 
prepared for the feelings he will have when he 
sees his mother actually caring for the infant. 
So I don’t think the parent should work at it 
too hard. It is worth while to make any shifts 
in living arrangements months ahead of time 
so that he doesn’t feel dispossessed when 
the rival appears. But for the most part the 
parents must count on their tact and con- 
siderateness when the infant arrives. The core 
of the matter is to avoid the excessive enthusi- 
asm for the baby, the preoccupation with him. 
This is hard to carry out because there is some- 
thing about a baby that seems to call forth the 
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Riches are not from abundance of 
worldly goods, but from a contented 
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doting attitude of parents, grandparents and 
friends. But it is unnecessary to ignore the 
baby altogether. Even a one-year-old has some 
capacity for affection for him and is helped to 
increase it by identifying with the affectionate 
parent. And there is no point in the parent’s 
trying to heap large doses of forced attention 
on the child. What will reassure him most is 
realizing throughout the day that his mother 
and father are not forgetting him, but are talk- 
ing with him, helping him, occasionally play- 
ing with him, keeping tuned to him, in the re- 
laxed, assured manner they always had. 

There is no doubt that one of the parents’ 
jobs is to keep the one- or two- or three-year- 
old from actually hurting the baby, whenever 
possible, by such methods as watchfulness, 
very firm prohibition, prompt interference, 
keeping the baby, if necessary, in a closed 
room when he is asleep and the mother is 
busy. Though a small child may not be able to 
resist the urge to be mean, he feels very guilty if 
he succeeds. He, as well as the baby, needs 
protection from his hostile feelings. 

And finally, everything we have learned 
from child-guidance work reinforces our con- 
viction that it helps the child to be able to talk 
about his jealous feelings. (This is very dif- 
ferent from letting him carry them into action.) 
When he has tried to be mean and has been 
stopped, or when his mother detects that he’s 
feeling angry or depressed, she can remind 
him again that she knows he feels cross at 
the baby sometimes, knows he would some- 
times like the baby to go away so that he 
could be alone with mommy and daddy. This 
usually brings temporary improvement in spir- 
its and a permanent improvement with time. 
It keeps him from feeling unbearably guilty. 
It makes it unnecessary for him to hide his an- 
tagonism deep inside where it would last 
longer and do more harm to his character. It 
shows the child in the most convincing way 
that his mother is still thinking of him and loy- 
ing him, which in the long run is what will get 
him over his despair. 





Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest.— Ed. 
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” Medel Pade Baby 
with Evenflo 


Janet Bailey, winner of titles ‘Miss 
Ohio,” “Cherry Blossom Queen” and 
“Professional Models’ Queen,” is shown 
with her 8-month-old daughter, Lucia. 
Janet reports she has used Evenflo Nursers 
right from the start and that her baby 
finishes her bottle readily. She is shown 
using an Evenflo “Colorgrad” Nurser with 
ounces marked in red for easy reading. 

Because their patented Twin Air-Valve 
Nipples are so easy to nurse and their 
wide mouth bottles so handy to use, more 
mothers use Evenflo than all other 
nursers combined! “ss 
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Evenflo Complete Units 25¢ 
" Deluxe Pyrex Units 40c ,: » 


Unbreakable Plastic Units ; 
8-02. 39c; 4-0z. 35c ; 


Unbreakable Plastic Bottles : 
8-oz. 25c: 4-0z. 20¢ \ 


Evenflo Nipples & Parts 10¢ Need ~ 
Evenflo COLORGRAD Nursers 35c, 3 for $1.00 
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GLC on Just 50 
CHRISTMAS CARD Assortments 


Best Spare-Time Plan Anywhere! 
Yes, you make $1.25 on every Fine Arts box! You 
can’t helpbut makeextramoney quicker with this 
fast-selling, big profit Christmas Assortment. 
You don’t need experience. New ideas in Slim, 
Religious, othermost popular Cards at 21 for 
$1 up, stationery, inexpensive Gifts you'll 
enjoy showing to friends. Over200amazing values. 

GET SAMPLES NOW! 

Up to 65c of each $1 is your cash profit.Samples 
start you earning at once. Send no money. Get 
ees Personalized Christmas Card Album 

REE, Bargain List, other Samples on approval. 
$1.25 Gift FREE on 15-day Offer. Writenow! 
Boulevard Art Publishers, Dept. 526-X 
235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Ultra-fine quality 
cards, sold up to 35¢ 
each. You sell for 8c 
and make $1.25 on 
box of 25 for $1.95 


Bring out all the 
natural, delicate 
flavors with 


POMPEIAN =i 


Pure Virgin Imported 
OLIVE OIL 


Insist on POMPEIAN .... oil from choicest olives. 
Free recipe book. Dept. L-7 Pompeian, Balto. 24, Md. — 


2 oz. to 1 gal. 


MONEY... in Your Free Time 


Write us for details and supplies. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
992 Independence Square Phila. 5, Penna. 
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Look how DOLEWPincapple Cininks ‘make a pelatn mold sparkle! It’s so easy, too, with delicious DOLE. 
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nom Betty Chockeru 


i ; “Gay tricks! Easy tricks! Win-yourself-a-kiss tricks! about 15 minutes to bake 24!) Then add your own deco- 
5 \ There’s no end to the fun you can have with light ‘n tative touches. Or start with a brand-new idea—fresh 
lovely cupcakes mad Cake Mixes! fruit to make luscious little upside-down cakes! Here 


\ & . 
L™, y Easy cupcake directions are right on the package. (Takes are just a few ideas. You'll think of many more, I know!” 














Snowballs Peach 






Surprise 











‘“‘| guarantee a perfect cake—cake...after cake...after cake!” 


se Genera! 
out perfect, or send the box top to > 
“ will send your money bock Mills 


ULY, 1957 
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Recipe for July: first a swim, then supper by the pond. 


day is an odd sort of unit. It begins, 
flows like a tiny rivulet toward eter- 
nity, and ends as we fall asleep. No day 
can ever be like any other day. Nor do 
We ever experience exactly the same thing 
twice! We can, and do, store precious 
moments away in memory, but nothing 
ever repeats itself. 

And so, when I wake up on a still July 
Morning, I think of the day ahead as a 
small new world to adventure in. What 
shall I make of a whole day? It won’t 
“be anything sensational, but it can be 
filled with living. As my Virginia friend 
Says, “You dip your bucket where you 
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I let the dogs out, and watch them fol- 
low the tracks of all the mysterious night 
people who have taken thé yard over in 
the moonlight. Holly, the Irish, follows 
a dizzy circle, and I wonder just who 
went that way. Each cocker picks its own 
trail, and the day lawn is filled with flying 
ears, bounding paws and happy wag- 
gings. Dogs have the gift of savoring 
every moment, which may be one reason 
they are such fun to live with. 
| Coolness is laid like gauze over the 
| earth, and I savor it fully, for later on it 
will be hotter than boiling maple syrup. 
The giant sugar maples cast deep shad- 
| ows, which move a bit as squirrels fly 
through the upper branches. Squirrels 
seem almost to be winged, more creatures 
of air than earth. 

Jill is already making the coffee. “I 
wish it could taste as good as it smells,” 
she says, sniffing the fragrance. 

We carry our trays to the terrace. A 
soft-boiled egg, a slice of crisp toast and 
coffee make a good breakfast. We like a 
glass of iced tomato juice with a squeeze 
of lemon in it instead of fruit on a hot 
day. Holly and Sister and Jonquil sit 
with earnestly uplifted eyes and get most 
of the egg and toast. 

“The beans are at it again,” says Jill. 
| I reflect that it takes a lot of time to 
‘| keep up with those beans. For beans are 
like a circus with all rings going at once. 
| 1 doubt if there is any other growing 
thing that can outdo a bean. But at least 


we can now freeze them, whereas in the 
old days we got out the cold-pack kettle 
and beans went on all day. 

After breakfast, we do the mainte- 
nance chores. This takes a good hour 
and a half, and we fly around not speak- 
ing a word to each other unless we bump 
in the narrow low doorways. The dogs 
are fed. The pans are scrubbed. Fresh 
water is set out on both sides of the 
house, as well as inside. The beds, the 
dusting, the pickup take time. We feed 
the barn cats across the road and scrub 
their pans. 

Then I attack the middle kitchen. 
Elswyth Thane once pointed out that if 
we had a middle kitchen, there must be 
three of them. But we call it the middle 
kitchen only because it is in the middle— 
between the back kitchen and the family 
room. It is all very confusing. This 
kitchen, I firmly believe, upsets itself 
during the night. I clean it up after sup- 
per, and it looks very tidy, but by morn- 
ing it is clearly the haunt of gremlins. 

Or the brownies are at it. How I used 
to love reading about the brownies, who 
came nightly to drink the bowl of fresh 
milk—and woe to the housewife who 
failed to set it out for them! 

Jill burns the trash, cleans the kennels 
and runs. Then she decides what to weed 
and what to put off. You have to have a 
philosophy about weeds, for you never 
really get to the end. And weeds have a 
natural determination, far beyond that 
of anything edible. 

After lunch we have errands, and this 
is not simple when you have to go ten 
miles in one direction for the bank and 
ten in another for the express office and 
ten in a third direction for cedar chips 
for the kennel. Often we add up fifty 
miles, what with one thing and another. 

But wherever we go, we go on quiet 
country roads and see the meadows rich 
with hay. The whole color of the country 
is richly green, and the cows stand dream- 
ily in upland pastures, and bouncing Bet 
spreads pink carpets everywhere. 

Every year more farmland is given 
over to houses, fewer fields are tilled, but 
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So easy! 50% more jelly 
and fresher flavor 


because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or CERTO 





Recipe: perfect homemade plum jelly. 
Crush 5 /bs. ripe tart plums. Simmer 10 
min., covered, with 114 cups water. Squeeze 
through jelly bag or cheesecloth layers. Mix 
SY, cups juice with 1 box Sure-Jellin sauce- 
pan. (Or use Cerfo—recipe on bottle.) 





Remove from heat, skim off foam and pour 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. Yield: 12 
medium glasses, at mere pennies a glass! 
And you're sure of perfect results with all 
kinds of fruits—when you use powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 





Bring to boil, over high heat, stirring con- 
stantly. At once, stir in 714 cups sugar, 
bring to boil again. Boil hard J min., stir- 
ring constantly. This short boiling time 
gives you fresher flavor! And less juice boils 
away, so you get up to 50% higher yield! 


Your choice! 


SURE-JELL 


powdered natural fruit pectin 


or CERTO 


liquid natural fruit pectin 





Pectin causes jelling. 
Amounts of pectin 
in fruits vary .. . 
but no guessing with 
recipes you get with 
Sure-Jell or Certo. 


Products of General Foods 





PY-O-MY announces new Ice Box Pie Mix—with a bag of complete graham 


cracker crust and a bag of chiffon filling all in one package. 


This New Chiffon 


Ice Box Pie Mix 


Needs No Baking ye 


One morning, not long ago, a group of the 
Py-O-My baking mix people anxiously 
opened the door of a refrigerator and took 
out a Chiffon Pie. 
This was no ordinary pie. In fact—it 
represented 16 months’ work to develop a 
E “baking mix” that 
needed no baking! 
It had to be simple 
_ enough so that any- 
2 one could make a 
~ delicious lemon, 
chocolate strawberry or butterscotch pie— 
just by adding milk or water—and chilling. 
Why all the excitement? Because if a 
fluffy, full-flavored, ice box pie could be 
made even by a beginner—without turning 
on the oven—America’s housewives would 
have a new dessert—as con- 
venient to make on hot 
summer days—as during 
the rest of the year. And 
that would be something! 
Over 600 test mixes had 
been made in these 16 
months. But—until that 
morning—some didn’t whip 
easily enough. Others 
whipped well—but the fla- 





crust. 2. 


Contains two bags. 
1. Complete graham cracker 


New chiffon filling. 








vor was too faint. In some—the graham 
cracker crust crumbled too easily. Others 
were too complicated to make—or didn’t 
chill quickly enough. In some—the filling 
was more like a pudding than light chiffon. 

All of which brings us back to that morn. 
ing not long ago. If you've “found” Py-O-My 
Ice Box Pie Mix—you know the rest. 

But if not—here’s the story. This new 
Py-O-My mix contains two bags—one a 
complete graham cracker crust (no more 
rolling out crumbs!)—the other a fluffy 
chiffon filling. Only milk (or water) need 
be added. You just mix and chill. 


Your choice of 4 flavors 


Is it delicious—and easy? The best an- 
swer is that almost every good grocery 
store is already featuring it 
—and if your grocer doesn’t 
have your favorite flavor— 
he can now get it for you 
quickly. 

Enjoy your first package 
this week. Ask for new 
Py-O-My Ice Box Pie Mix 
in your family’s favorite 
flavor—Lemon, Chocolate, 
Strawberry or Butterscotch. 
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get spare time orders for our 
All-Occasion and Christmas 
Greeting Cards, Stationery and 
Gift Items from friends, neigh- 
bors and co-workers. They are 
so beautiful, so different, so 
amazingly low in cost they sell 
themselves on sight. 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE 


TS 


BLED LETT 


There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are four 
letters that form a word. We'll start you off by writing the 
last letter of each word in the squares above the boxes. Can 
you put the other letters in the correct squares? Try it and 
see. When you have unscrambled the words correctly, write 
the 3-word sentence in coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
$50 —S100 AND MORE! 


We're running this Test to find people with active minds who 
want to make money. We show YOU how easy and simple it is to 


‘Good Housekeeping 






THIS 


BEAUTIFUL 
ROSE 
BALL PEN 
DESK SET 
WITH 
PERFUMED 
INK 


RR 
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Pink plastic rose pen 
holder. Jet black 
base. Sleek pink-and- 
gold ball pen leaves 
an air of delicate fra- 
grance on correspon- 
dence. This exquisite 
set is yours FREE 
when you mail your 
answer. Solve and 
mail it NOW! 
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ARTISTIC CARD CO., 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
103 Simcoe St., 


Inc., 112 Way 
(In Canada, write 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 


ORGANIZATIONS! Check here for special Fund ry 
Raising Plan. 


Se ca pases oo Ge Sei mem cm cuss ns cone ce en cis a ea at _— est 


SOLUTION TODAY! || Here is my | Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. | 
We'll send you a Rose Ball Pen Desk | THREES Ore 112 Way Street, Elmira, New York | 
Set ABSOLUTELY FREE when you | SENTENCE : Here's my solution. Rush my FREE Rose Ball Pen Desk | 
answer our Puzzle. You don’t pay a | Set—also spare time Money-Making Plan, Free Imprint | 
single cent for it—now or ever. But you ____s«|:« Samples and Christmas Card Assortments On Approval. 
must hurry! We reserve the right to re- | Ist WORD | 
ject entries dated 60 days after the | l 
month printed on the cover of this pub- N 
lication. Mail answer today for your | ST Te oo Pri | 
FREE Desk Set gift, FREE Imprint | 2nd WORD oe (Please Print) | 
Samples and Christmas Card Assort- ress. | 
ments On Approval. Only one entry ac- 
cepted from each household. Write to: || —3rq WORD. ee ee 
| 
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this is still basically an agricultural country- 
side, and the villages still keep the old look 
of New England. White church spires lift 
above the summer green, and most of the 
houses, in the villages or in the farmyards, 
are white, because they have always been so. 
And the old split-rail fences mark off pas- 
tures. We still have many stone fences, but 
they are dwindling as people quietly take the 
best stones for terraces and paths. Nowa- 
days most of them are too low to keep the 
cattle safe, and sometimes a strand of barbed 
wire is strung along the top. 

Here and there black Angus crop the good 
grass, and they are lovely with their furry 
black coats and compact bodies. They are 
still to wonder at after all the years of 
Holsteins and Guernseys we are used to. 
They always look like overgrown Teddy 
bears to me. 

A buffet supper by the pond is fun. Ham- 
burgers are glorified with Louella’s Goop. 
For this, you put 14 pound blue cheese 
through a sieve, cream well 14 cup soft 
butter or margarine, and add. Then add 4 
clove garlic, crushed, 2 tablespoons pre- 
pared mustard, salt and freshly ground pep- 
per. 

When you take the charcoal-grilled ham- 
burgers off, and spread the Goop on, it 
melts in, and slithers over, and is indescrib- 
ably delicious. The rolls should be crisply 
toasted, better a little blackish at the edge, 
so they will invite the juicy melting sauce. 
And the salad can be a pick-up-and-eat 
one—scallions, carrot sticks, celery curls, 
olives, slivers of dill pickles. 

A late swim makes supper especially good, 
and it is pleasant to sit as dusk brings those 
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A prejudice is a vagrant opinion with- 
out visible means of support. 
BIERCE 
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lovely violet tones. The cicadas are in full 
swing now. Hal Borland says that cicadas 
live on sap, but that mostly they just make 
noise! They do sleep at night, because they 
must have to rest their voices some. I don’t 
really mind them, for they mean summer. 

A cool breath steals from the pond as the 
moon rises. It is such a tangible thing that I 
think I could pick up handfuls and hold 
them to my cheek. The pines give off their 
fragrance, too, and in July the smell of hay 
makes the air especially sweet (but is ruinous 
to those who suffer from hay fever and 
asthma). 

Sometimes we do broilers, and simply 
marinate them in spicy garlic French dress- 
ing which we buy at the market. Everyone 
does her own. I think one of the greatest 
improvements in products has been in the 
salad-dressing field. When I make my own, 
I just toss in half a dozen things and stir 
and season and add dry mustard and Wor- 
cestershire and so on, but I think for quick 
use the new dressings are elegant. You can 
buy a dozen kinds, and they are a far cry 
from the first French dressings. 

If it has been a very hot and very much 
doing-of-beans kind of day, we take a night 
dip in the pond. I always tell myself that 
water snakes do not go out at night, for the 
water is so black almost anything could be 
in it and I would never see it at all. The plop 
of the little frogs is pleasant, but any strange 
huffing or chonking makes me wonder what 
is swimming around under me! 

Possibly a baby Loch Ness monster has 
made his way in from the uncharted swamp 
waters and ended in our pond. Or an otter 
is there. But I do not worry overmuch, for I 
know any wild creature is all right if you let 
it alone. 

The day ends. It is time now to read, and 
write letters, and, of course, pick up the 
middle kitchen again. It has now disarranged 
itself completely. Jill lets the dogs out, lets 
them in, lets them out. 

What has my day been worth? Possibly I 
said a comforting word where it was needed, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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- WHAT DO YOU 
SUGGEST? 


Other 
Models 
Available 


Funeral 
Directors Say: 


\ BURIAL VAULT 


Used for over 1% MILLION interments. 
Made of thick, precast asphalt and re- 
inforced concrete. Quality controlled! 
Guaranteed! It’s true peace-of-mind 
protection! Send for FREE booklet, 
“‘Facts every family should know 
about funerals and interments’’. Write 
Wilbert, Box 147-J, Forest Park, Ill. 


Wilbert—the Foremost Name in Burial Vault 
® Trade Mark of Wilbert W. Haase Co. 











Gols cay Make $50, $75,$100 Extra Mone 


eet 4 Start a GREETING CAl 
sem & GIFT SHOP at hom 


Show friends New Ideas in Christm 
All Occasion greeting card asso 
ments, gift wrappings, home and g 
items. ae ios it’s fun! Prof 
to $1.00 per box. Bonus. Write 

Free irtal Outfit of Feature boxes 
approval, Free Catalog, Selling Gui 
all details and Sensational Free Off 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHE 
North Abington 767, Mass. 


New 1957 
4-STYL 
CHRISTMAS 


ASSORTMENT 
OF 24 CARDS 


FREE SAMPLES 
Name Imprinted 
Christmas Cards 


MONEY. ee 


In Your Free Time 


Spare-time income can help 
you meet expenses. Write for 
details about our subscription- 
selling plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


988 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 
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— nuts, mints, candies, 
and other dainties. 
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Save eOVED GOLDEN-LIGHT MAZOLA’ OIL 


...now 3 ways better than ever! — 


Mazola won’t smoke or burn even up to 440° F. This means clean, smoke-free frying you just 
can’t get with solid shortenings. Crisp golden-fried foods look so good . . . taste even better. 


No fresher oil available! Protected by a new process, golden-light Mazola is a superior 
salad oil for all homemade dressings. Here’s lightness you can see... freshness you can taste! 


Lighter, more delicate flavor. New, improved Mazola is the best liquid shortening for all baking. 
Look for Mazola in the clear glass bottle...see the golden-light quality of this pure corn oil. 


Mazola 


PURE. GOLDEN SCORN Otc 
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rhythm step 


JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


NOW! HEAR 
LIKE THIS 


‘NEW RADIOEAR 850 
cuts harmonic distortion 
to an all time low 


Only expensive HI-FI phonographs pro- 
duce distortion-free sound to compare 
with the RADIOEAR 850 hearing aid. So 
powerful it offers to added thousands 
their first opportunity to hear through a 
clear transparent tube, with no receiver in 
the ear. Send today for Free six page 
booklet—No. 527. 
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© 1946 KING FEATURES SYNDICATE INC. WORLD RIGHTS RESERVED 
“Darling, remember those dinner invitations 


you gave me to mail last week? .. . 


lor light relief in July heat try Ogden 

Nash, whose latest book YOU CAN’T 
GET THERE FROM HERE (Little, Brown) 
is a joy. Not only is Mr. Nash one of 
the funniest men alive and writing, but 
he’s so exactly like the rest of us! 
Take “The Invitation Says From Five 
to Seven”: 


The major trouble with a party 

Is you need a guest to give it for, 
And the best part of any guest 

Is the last part out the door... . 


The best location for a party 
Is in a room without a floor. 
And the best way to give a party 
Is leave town the night before. 


Hammock reading seems to have gone 
out lately in favor of solemnity and 
worry, but for those who want them, there 
are still a few laughs to be found. 
THE PINK HOTEL (Putnam), by Dorothy 
Erskine and Patrick Dennis (Auntie 
Mame) is one—about a resort hotel— 
which I promise will not be depressing. 
CINDY AND I, The Real Life Adven- 
tures of Mr. and Mrs. Joey Adams 
(Crown), is also far from serious. And 
THE BRAVE COWARD, by 4rt Buchwald 
(Harper). 


‘A modest record of my accom- 
plishments,”’ says Art Buchwald. “I 
like to think it has gotten me where 
I am today—just six seats down from 
an Elsa Maxwell dinner party, and 
four stalls down from the Rothschild 
racing stables.”’ 


About his cover girl, as Joey Adams 
calls his Cindy, he says she is 5'3%" and 
weighs 110 pounds. With full make-up, 
125 pounds. She’s easily recognized by her 
patent-leather haircomb—jet black with a 
part in the middle. Whether she combs 
it with an iron or paints it on, he doesn’t 
know. But he has discovered why she 
never shuts her mouth: her hair is too 
tight. e 


The new novel that I’ve enjoyed 
most—fresh as the Elysian spring—is 
NATALIE, by Alexandra Orme (Comes 
the Comrade and Paris Original). We 
Americans have no preparation for an 
understanding of a girl like Natalie, or 


ss 


the people she lives among. Life has 
given us no inkling. But here she is—a 
fourteen-year-old Polish girl, living in 
one room ofa squalid Budapest boarding- 
house with her grandmother, a princess 
with an outrageous angle on morals, and 
her mother, pious, bourgeois and dull. 
They sleep on the floor. They steal rolls 
from the dining room. They wear rags, 
except for the ostrich plumes which the 
princess dons when invited out. 


Natalie is the pest of the pension. 
Undernourished and skinny, always with 
dirty hands and loose cotton stockings, but 
with golden shining hair which she brushes 
unceasingly, she sneaks into people’s rooms 
and listens ; she speaks Hungarian, Polish 
and French fluently, and deliberately dis- 
concerts the various groups in this inter- 
national rubbish heap. 


Though Natalie is a bad girl, this is 
no Bad Seed; it is no Anne Frank, 
though war and bombs and émigrés 
make it a sinister background for the 
young; it is no Lower Depths because 
it is often hilariously funny. Her de- 
voted companion is a little Russian 
boy, somewhat younger, much 
smaller, and these two make a com- 
bination quite without equal in all 
my literary memory. (Simon & 
Schuster.) e 


A far more normal child than Natalie, 
living a far more normal life, with par- 
ents and sister, but in Hollywood, is the 
eleven-year-old heroine of DEDE O’SHEA, 
by Peggy Goodin (Dutton). This is 
authentic American and never strikes a 
false note—at least where the children 
are concerned. 


In HOUSEFUL OF LOVE, by Marjorie 
Housepian, there are also plenty of 
children—the real story of an endearing 
Armenian family living near Gramercy 
Park in New York. (Sometimes you drop 
into a restaurant and have rice rolled in a 
grape leaf and shish kebab of lamb—that’s 
the section.) Like all Armenian books— 
Saroyan, Bezzerides and the rest—this one 
is warm, affectionate, good-natured, full 
of family and love of family. 


Just as his fine novel of the business 
world, THE DURABLE FIRE, started run- 
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ning in the JouURNAL, and within forty- 
eight hours after it was chosen as the 
June Book of the Month, the author, 
Howard Swiggett, died in a Long Island 
hospital. It was a great loss to the literary 
world, for Mr. Swiggett was a writer of 
widest interests and knowledge. Besides 
his many popular novels (The Power 
and the Prize has been made into a 
movie), he wrote fascinating historical 
studies. In this reader’s opinion his biog- 
raphy of Gouverneur Morris, The Ex- 
traordinary Mr. Morris, is one of the 
best American biographies ever written. 


It is hard to believe that a book 
about how sheep are raised, bred, 
born, fed and sheared can be faseinat- 
ing. But it is. OF SHEEP AND MEN, by 
R. B. Robertson (Knopf), is as good 
as its predecessor, also a fascinating 
book, Of Whales and Men. This time 
we’re steeped in the atmosphere of 
the Scottish border. 


I don’t know quite why, but readers in 
the mass seem to adore YOU AND 
YOUR OPERATION, by Dr. Benjamin 
R. Reiter (Macmillan). I might add 
that I couldn’t put it down myself, and 
I’ve never had an operation (fingers 
crossed). It tells all. 


- mE 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 





DAN KILGO 
“Well, well, senator— 
I heard your speech favoring 
socialized medicine.” 


eae 


Four big handsome, profusely illus- 
trated books have come out, one after the 
other, called PEOPLE, PLACES, THINGS, 
IDEAS, edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Gibbs-Smith (Hawthorn). 
They are informative, entertaining, and 
should be good books to have about for 
the school child (as well as the rest of 
the family) to browse in. IDEAS, the latest 
one, has short discussions, by 63 con- 
tributors, on everything, from Art for 
Art’s Sake to Nature to Yoga. A good 
gift, but expensive ($12.50 each). 


A charming juvenile, of which adults 
will appreciate every word, is GOD'S 
TROUBADOUR, The Story of Saint 
Francis of Assisi by Sophie Jewett, a 
new edition with thirteen beautiful 
Giotto paintings as_ illustrations 
(Crowell, $2.75). 
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I ardley products for America are created in England, and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


To make you feel so fresh and feminine 


YARDLEY Gusting: powder... .oOr course 


The freshest, most feminine thing you can slip into after 


| 
| 


a bath or shower is a fragrant cloud of Yardley dusting powder. 
Fluff it on generously with its own big velvet puff 

to smooth your skin, to scent it delicately . . . delightfully! 

It’s a wonderful basic way to capture the fresh, 

feminine feeling that only Yardley can give you. Choose from 
five delightful fragrances—April Violets, Bond Street, 


Red Roses, Lavender, Lotus. Generous box, $1.85 plus tax. 
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on pe fo a t hy vy ! Si é Forget about difficult days! Let your gay, 
m eed i light footsteps echo the freedom you 


feel. Enjoy comfort you never knew 


before you knew Tampax. Tampax® 


internal sanitary protection is taken 





for granted by millions of smart, 
young moderns...nothing else 

so completely does away with 
differences in days of the 

month, Make Tampax your 


choice. It’s the modern way. 


TAMPAX 


so much a part 
of yo ive life 








x Incorporated, Palmer, Mass, 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


OVER 60 
AND LOOKING 
FOR A JOB? 


... Arlington, Virginia. Offers Help 


GEORGE TAMES 





Rising prices, fixed incomes and the desire to be useful and 
occupied bring many an older person to the Over-60 

Employment Service. Here 72-year-old Mrs. Anna Matthews asks 
office manager Mrs. Fannie Vossen about part-time work. 





Time to Make a Fresh Start 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Today, a woman of 50 is as likely to be hold- 
ing down a job as a woman of 20. More and 
more mature women, according to Woman- 
power, a recent report of the National Man- 
power Council, are making a fresh start or 
returning to the jobs they left for marriage 
and children. By 1965, women will account 
for more than half of the expected increase of 
10,000,000 in the labor force over 1955. 

But jobs for mature women will more than 
ever call for definite skills. The woman with 
previous office experience who can brush up 
on her ability will have an easier time. There 
will be even greater demand than there is 
today for teachers, nurses, dietitians and nu- 
tritionists, librarians and technicians, recrea- 
tion and other group workers. 

In Washington, D.C., a booklet on job- 
training courses prepared by six women’s 
groups for mature workers lists as free courses 
advertising art, bookkeeping, office machines 
and practice, shorthand, typing, cashiering, 
retailing and sales training. Boards of educa- 
tion in other states have organized similar 
refresher courses. 

Last year the Department of Labor allo- 
cated $449,500 to state employment-security 
offices to pay the salaries of older-worker 
specialists in each state headquarters and in 
about 70 larger cities. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
through counseling, job leads and direct re- 
ferrals from the Vocational Guidance Bureau 
(a Red Feather agency), many workers who 
had given up or had been told they are too 
old are finding they are needed after all. 

Senior Achievement, Inc., in Chicago, is 
fitting skills of retired people into light manu- 
facturing and assembly work, done on a sub- 
contracting basis with industrial firms, and 
also supplying clerical help to outside em- 
ployers on a part-time basis. 

A booklet prepared by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security offers these 
tips to the “Over Forty and Looking for a 
Job”: 

Register with your local public employment 
office. Use the placement bureau of your trade- 
union, professional association, school or col- 
lege. Ask your friends about openings. Call on 
your former employers. Apply in person or by 
letter to firms where you would like to work. 
Answer help-wanted ads. Watch newspapers for 
announcements of new plants, branch banks or 
stores to be opened in your neighborhood. —&NbD 


he telephone on Mrs. Vossen’s desk has 

been busy all afternoon. Calm and busi- 
nesslike, and looking not at all like her 72 
years, she answers promptly, “May I help 
you?” 

“This is B——’s real estate,” a harried 
voice on the line says. “Can you send me 
somebody who knows what the inside of a 
file cabinet looks like—and who has a notion 
of what a day’s work is?” 

Mrs. Vossen puts down the receiver and 
riffles through the green metal box on her 
desk until she finds the name she wants. “‘In- 
deed I can! I’ll send Mrs. George over first 
thing in the morning.” 

In an ordinary employment service, such 
calls are routine. But the fact that many are 
now coming to the Over-60 Employment 
Service of Northern Virginia means that a 
number of business firms are beginning to 
recognize that older people can fill jobs re- 
liably and efficiently. 

“You never have to worry about whether 
she is going to show up,” is the current report 
from the real-estate man who interviewed— 
and hired—68-year-old Mrs. George, a white- 
haired widow who believes in punctuality. 
“And she keeps the office running smoothly 
when I’m out with a client,’ he adds. Mrs. 
George’s employer previously had hired high- 
school girls part time, in the hope that they 
would fit in as permanent employees after 
graduation. But this didn’t work out. The 
girls quit, were married, or did their work so 
carelessly he had to let them go. 

Mrs. George hadn’t expected it to be easy 
to find a job after the company where she had 
worked for several years closed down. But she 
did think her experience ought to count for 
something. Interviewer after interviewer, how- 
ever, had the same curt smile and the same 
“We'll let you know,” and Mrs. George soon 
realized they really meant, ““You’re too old.”’ 

In January, 1956, a newspaper item about 
a new employment service for older people 
changed all that for Mrs. George and many 
others in the same situation. 

The service, now located in the office of the 
Recreation Center on North George Mason 
Drive, Arlington, Virginia, was started by a 
group of 27 women—the Soroptimists Inter- 
national of Arlington County, a women’s 
service club. Their interest in senior citizens 
began in October, 1954, when at the request 
of the Recreation Department they agreed to 
serve refreshments at Silver Age Club meet- 


ings. But they soon learned that the Silver 
Agers wanted more than a cup of punch and 
a good time on Saturday afternoons. They 
wanted jobs—and not volunteer jobs either. 
Some needed money to help pay their taxes 
on their homes, which Social Security benefits 
couldn’t possibly cover. One member, her 
income having dwindled since retirement, 
wanted to be able to continue to contribute to 
her favorite charities. Another wanted to earn 
money to pay her bus fare to and from Silver 
Age meetings. A number wanted something 
to do. “I looked forward to retirement for so 
long,”’ one elderly gentleman remarked sadly, 
“but it’s turned out to be pretty monotonous.” 

Several Silver Agers had left applications 
at the state employment service. ““Over there 
they consider forty-five a senior citizen,” a 
spry little woman commented. ““What chance 
have you got when you're seventy ?” 

This was a problem for Mrs. Evelyn Devers, 
chairman of the Soroptimists’ service objec- 
tives committee, to solve. She asked three 
members—Mrs. Pearl Sharpe, a building con- 
tractor; Miss Martha Schubmehl, a secretary 
on Capitol Hill; and Dr. Lois Platt, a cancer 
researcher—to work with her. Together they 
called at the office of Carroll Early, manager 
of the Northern Virginia State Employment 
Service, for ideas and suggestions. 

“‘We do try to place these older people,” 
he told them. ““They make up about four to 
five per cent of all our applications, but it’s 
largely a matter of getting employers inter- 
ested—and frankly, we don’t have the time 
to make personal contacts.” 

‘‘That’s where we could make our start,” 
the Soroptimists decided. 

When Evelyn Devers and her committee 
talked with W. A. Richardson, director of the 
Recreation Department, about setting up an 
employment service, he offered them use of a 
desk and telephone in his offices. That was in 
October, 1955. With the help of Mr. Early, 
the Soroptimists drew up an application blank 
containing information a prospective em- 
ployer would want. Then they ordered 500 
forms printed. Next they began scanning news- 
paper ads for jobs that elder-agers might fill, 
including those that stated “‘not over 40,” 
and called the firms to ask if they would be 
willing to list their vacancies with the service. 
Nearly everyone was willing—whenever any- 
thing “‘suitable” came up. Only a few admitted 
their policy was to hire within a specified age 
bracket. CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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IMPORTANT SKIN DISCOVERY FROM JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


The first truly etfective 
Medicated Powder 


FOR BABY...AND ALL THE FAMILY 







Only powder that clears up and 


prevents even ‘‘problem’”’ diaper rash 


New, exclusive Johnson’s formula stops 
not only ordinary diaper rash caused by 
wet-diaper friction—but sore, difficult 
ammonia dermatitis. 

Clears up rashes completely— pre- 
vents their return. Ends ammonia dia- 
per odor, too. No other powder can give 
ri L\Ir. your baby this sure, soothing protection. 


i ah, Bisa a 
For diaper rash, chafing, urine scald 





1h, 


_- Stops more kinds of skin irritations 


— 


\——_ than any other medicated powder 


_—~ The special formula contains two anti- 
septics...clears up really stubborn rashes 
as well as simple chafing. 

And you can feel completely at ease 
when you use this medicated powder 
on the baby or children. For it has been 
hospital-tested, hospital-proved com- 
pletely safe for the most sensitive skin. 
For heat rash, bites, minor skin irritations 


(4 Ne ern 
my 


--» Exclusive absorbent action keeps 


skin cool, dry—in hottest weather 


The moment you smooth on Johnson’s 
Medicated Powder, your skin will feel 







Jor Baby and 


/ cooler, more comfortable. Its thirsty 
| absorbing agents dry up moisture fast. all the Family 
h And it’s the pleasantest medicated 4 
“— powder you can use. Silky-soft, never 
of eritty—clings gently—smells fresh and foluensdefawen 


clean. Get a can for your family today! 
For girdle chafe, feet, underarms 


4 ounces, 49¢ 


““” Johnsons Medicated Powde 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
On January 23, 1956, the Over-60 Employ- 
ment Service opened officially, with sched- 
uled hours 1 :30 to 3:30 on Monday, Wednes- 
: day and Friday and staffed by volunteers 
from the Silver Age Club and by Soroptimists 
who could leave their jobs or businesses. 
During the next month Soroptimists sent 
~ out 1500 letters to businessmen on the 
* Chamber of Commerce mailing list. More 
and more job offers came in—until the vol- 
unteers found it hard to keep track of their 
' placements, and complained they couldn’t 
read one another’s notes. Mrs. Libby Deaver, 
director of the Silver Age Club and a Recre- 
ation Department worker, found herself 
shouldering more and more responsibility. 
Soroptimists convened a hasty meeting to 
discuss hiring a permanent part-time man- 
ager to take charge of the service. With Mrs. 
Deaver’s concurrence, they decided to ask 
Mrs. Fannie Vossen, a charter member of the 
Silver Age Club and a volunteer worker at the 
employment service, to act as manager. Her 
salary of $30 a month would be raised 
through Soroptimist fund-raising projects. 
Mrs. Vossen had worked during World 
War II in the censorship division of the post 
| office in New York City. In recent years she 
| had been living with her son in Arlington. 
The $30 extra income now meant that Mrs. 
| Vossen could leave her son’s crowded house- 
' hold and share a house with a friend. 
- Shortly after Mrs. Vossen took over in 
May, the Over-60 Service moved from the 
Recreation Depart- 
ment building to the 
mew center in an 
apartment-develop- 
| ment neighborhood 
| close to two modern 
| shopping centers and 
| to bus lines. 
When Mrs. Vossen 
| first arrives at the of- 
| fice, which she shares 
) with Libby Deaver, 
| supervisor of the cen- 
| ter, she looks over 
| the newspaper ads 
| for possible jobs for 
| senior citizens, puts 
) through calls to pro- 
| spectiveemployers to 
find out if they would be willing to consider 
| an applicant over 60. At first, some are hesi- 
) tant. ““Can they keep up the pace?” is their 
) first concern. The personnel director at one 
| large department store is one who has come 
to realize that age limits deprive employers 
) of the qualified workers they need. Arlington 
| County is short of good workers because so 
| many people under 35 are in the armed forces 
or employed by the Government. “I’m tired 
| of these irresponsible teen-agers,” the person- 
nel man who previously had refused to hire 
anyone over 55 told Mrs. Vossen. ““Do you 
| think you could find us two salesladies, a 
/ guard and-a man for our receiving depart- 
| ment?” 



























































Ms. Vossen immediately began lining up 
| appointments. Her friendly, poised manner 
' (“She has simply bloomed since she took that 
| job,” her friends say) often helps reassure the 
| older man and woman sensitive about being 
unemployed for the first time in their lives. 
| She tries to place people in jobs near their 
homes whenever possible—though some ap- 
) plicants come from Washington, D.C., and 
from towns as far as 100 miles away. Appli- 
cations must be made in person, and refer- 
ences, other than Government service, are 
checked by telephone when an applicant is 
being considered for a specific job. 

A supervisor at another store which has n> 
age policy does try to fit the older person to 
the job he can do best, even if it means as 
many as four transfers. A 62-year-old man 
) hired in the receiving department sometimes 
. had to handle only two packages at a time. 
} But when as many as 70 flooded in, he got a 
j little rattled. This was solved by transferring 
him to the packaging platform where he is 
“working circles around his 50-year-old part- 
ner,” according to his supervisor. The same 
supervisor discovered the “gift of gab”’ in an- 
other employee past 60 and stationed him at 





My code of life and conduct is simply 
this: work hard, play to the allow- 
able limit; disregard equally the good 
and bad opinion of others; never do 
a friend a dirty trick; never grow in- 
dignant over anything; live the mo- 
ment to the utmost of its possibilities; 
and be satisfied with life always, but or executive posi- 
never with oneself. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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the sidewalk pickup station to pacify impa- 
tient customers waiting for their purchases 
to be sent down from the storerooms. 

The manager of a bank, which only re- 
cently became interested in hiring older peo- 
ple in an effort to stem high turnover in 
personnel, follows the same procedure. 
“Keep the older people away from the pres- 
sures of deadline production work, and they 
do an excellent job.” 

Through the Over-60 Service this bank em- 
ployed 65-year-old Mr. Brown, who had re- 
tired at 62 after 32 years of Federal Govern- 
ment service, in its stockroom. Mr. Brown’s 
earnings are a welcome supplement to his 
Government retirement pension, a few in- 
vestments and the income from his wife’s 
dressmaking. 


From May to December, 1956, 42 appli- 
cants were placed. Altogether, though, there 
were 99 applicants and 133 openings—for 
baby sitters, companions, housekeepers, cler- 
ical workers. One young mother called in 
September to request a baby sitter for New 
Year’s Eve; at Christmas there were four re- 
quests for Santa Clauses. Mrs. Vossen ex- 
plains that many of the job openings could 
not be filled because some applicants had no 
means of transportation. A number of the 
offers were for “‘live-in”’ baby care, which few 
wanted, although one woman did respond to 
the plight of the father of a six-week-old baby 
whose mother had to spend several months in 
a hospital. Some applicants could not be 
placed because they 
were hard of hearing. 
One opened a busi- 
ness of her own. 
Many of the jobs, 
unfortunately, of- 
fered ridiculously 
low pay for the duties 
involved. And there 
are practically no of- 
fers of professional 


tions. One attractive, 
young-looking 
woman, a former 
teacher, had followed 
up a dozen leads 
without success be- 
fore coming to the 
Over-60 Service. Now she is selling in a 
store—and doesn’t like it. Other women, 
among them former business and profes- 
sional women, have resigned themseives to 
baby-sitting. “It seems sometimes,” Mrs. 
Vossen laments, “that employers come to us 
with jobs nobody clse wants.” 

In her follow-up calls to employers, Mrs. 
Vossen keeps tab on the progress her “‘cli- 
ents’ are making. One employer reported 
that his new clerk was inclined to be “‘child- 
ish” and a little jealous, but made an extra 
effort to do things right. Sometimes it’s hard 
for an older person, especially one who has 
formerly been a boss, to take orders from a 
younger person and do things differently 
from his accustomed way. But for the most 
part, employers are well satisfied. One woman 
with 40 years’ experience in bookkeeping sys- 
tems in insurance companies and mortgage 
banks now is working part time for a plastics 
manufacturer, has her own office and chooses 
her hours. A 65-year-old man who had to 
give up his contracting business after a back 
injury, but is still wiry and strong, now is the 
night manager of a gasoline station, earning 
$90 a week. For Mrs. Rose Landry, a Silver 
Age Club member, the service has filled the 
crushing need to earn enough to live. “You 
see,’ she explains to Mrs. Vossen, ““when my 
husband died his pension died with him.” 
She is now taking care of three small chil- 
dren in a motherless home. 

Soroptimists understandably are con- 
cerned about the future of the Over-60 Sery- 
ice. They feel it should be located in an office 
all its own and have a full-time director. And 
they’re meeting with other service groups to 
find out if this can be done. There’s certainly 
no question about continuing interest in the 
service. Applications are pouring in. A num- 
ber are even registering several months to a 
year before their planned retirement in order 
to have a job waiting for them. END 
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Washed 
with 
another 

leading 
- shampoo! 








Washed 
with 
“curl-keeping” 

NEW - 
WOODBURY! 


Unretouched photo of Jan Rylander, St. James, L. I. (See her pretty face below. ) 





Leading shampoos were tested this way on 


hundreds of women. Results show New Woodbury, 
with its curl-keeping ingredient, holds waves best. 
Protects hair from drying out — leaves it shiny- 


clean, without dulling soap film. 


Costs less than other leading brands. And right now, 
for a limited time, the big $1 size is only 59¢. 
If you don’t agree Woodbury is the finest shampoo 


you ever tried, we'll return your money. 


WOODBURY HOLDS CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
proved in its famous testing laboratory: 
New Woodbury Shampoo holds curl 
better, keeps set longer! Example 
shown above: Left side of Jan’s 
hair, washed with her usual 
shampoo, got limp, straggly. 
Right side, washed with 
Woodbury, is springy, curly, 

_ beautifully manageable. 








says MRS. WILLARD SMITH, Detroit, Mich. 


St. Joseph Aspirin For Children makes it 
easy on both mother and child. It’s easy 
to give dosage “‘just as the doctor orders’’, 
no cutting or breaking is necessary, you 
simply count out the number of tablets 
prescribed. More mothers trust this 
specialized tablet, more children like its 
pure orange flavor, it’s 

America’s mother and @— a= 
child favorite! Ap-/| 
proved by more doctors | 

than any other brand. ST.JOSEpy 


World’s Largest ‘FoR CHILDREN 
Selling Aspirin 
For Children 


$1,000.00 INSURED GUARANTEE! ‘e 
i} 


CLOTHING REPLACED 
IF DAMAGED BY MOTHS 


° 
Odor-Aire moth Blocks, Nuggets & 
Crystals; Bowl Clean; Bathroom Deodorant; 
Roach Block; Mildew Block; Insect Block; 
Diaper Pail Deodorizer; Garbage Block. 
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Get YOURS! A gay collection of 18 handsome sheets 
for Gift packages. Will be sent entirely FREE! Also 
get details on Sunshine Plan to earn... 


BIG Sums of EXTRA MONEY 


You'll have fun . . . and you'll delight 
your friends and neighbors when you 
show the beautiful SUNSHINE SUPER- 
VALUE PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS 
CARDS . . . full-color cards with names 
imprinted, costing only a little more 
than 3c per card and envelope! Many 
other exclusive Sunshine Christmas Card 
Assortments—at astonishing low prices 
that mean quick sales, BIG EARNINGS 
for you! Write TODAY for your free 
Christmas Gift Wraps and the Kit with 
all details on the Sunshine Plan. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 


16 Warwick St., Springfield 1, Mass. * Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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9 Ways To Make $I Per Box 


Show friends FREE Samples of 62gor- 
) geous new Christmas Cards. Give dis- 
counts when ordered without name im- 
), printed, yet you make full profit—$100 
y profiton 100 boxes. 250 Cardand Gift 
Shop Novelties pay you up to50¢ onevery 
$1; CAsH Bonus besides! No-risk Money- 
Back Guarantee assures you up to 20c 
more profit per box. No experience 
needed. Get FREE Album, best Assort- 
ments on approval and offer of $1.25 gift 
were ele ley FREE for prompt action. 
"| Mail Coupon TODAY! 


T CARDINAL CRAFTS! MEN, Dept.37-B _\( 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 37-B 
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EXCLUSIVE! 
See eel ee 


| 1400 State Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

] Please send exclusive samples on approval 

| with FREE Album and “TINY TV” 

i prompt action offer. l“Tinytv”’ 

NGSIG ee re po a at 0 0 9 li 0 | Salt.& Pepper 

| Console 

i URS OU so ik to oo ws ed ol he do | FREE 

For Prompt 
Action 


THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“What do you mean, 
didn’t I get anything done today? 
I got everything done 
at least twelve times!” 


“IT suppose the routine morning- 
and-evening husband-wife kisses are 
O.K..°> muses Betty Comfort, frown- 
ing in perplexity at the power lawn 
mower, “‘as a regular token of affec- 
tion. But I think the unexpected kiss 
is more convincing.” 


Too many of our friends seem tangled 
in exaggerated private anxieties, their 
reverse-English 1957 daydreams. “‘Their 
tiger hiding behind the potted palm,” 
our local psychiatrist calls it. (Our braver 
friends make a pet of this animal.) 


One or two of my Dream Girl’s 
chums are so utterly vivacious, so 
overwhelmingly animated, that I’m 
tempted to slip ’em a tranquilizer 
before I confront “em conversation- 
ally. 


Even our town’s more arrogant males 
concede it’s the women who import the 
culture inside our city limits. In one 
suburb the Great Books club includes six- 
teen housewives, only one businessman. 


Stop me if ’'ve mentioned the fifty- 
foot lot before; 1 think it’s a corset on 
modern life. Myself, 'd give up a 
crowded barbecue terrace or even a 
swimming poolin favor of a hundred- 
foot lot, or bigger. 


It’s neighborhood gossip: The father 
in the house with the turquoise awnings 
successfully insults every young man who 
calls on his only daughter. “If you make 
me a spinster,” she warns him, “I'll give 
you no grandchildren!” 


My neighbor who owns a house on a 
Florida beach tells me life’s rugged 
down there. **Every week or two,’ he 
says, “I have to spray the encrusted 
salt off our TV aerial.” 


At our town’s biggest supermarket, 
the manager tells me, one customer’s 
shopping check in every ten adds up to 
$25 or more. ‘‘Usually,’ he explains, 
“they're the ones where the aroused 
husband comes along to teach his wife 
how to economize on groceries.” 


I've stumbled on a new, sure-fire 
way to end a quarrel with my Prin- 
cess of Sheer Delight: I remind her of 
a romantic evening when we backed 
out of her garage through a closed 
garage door. Could we have been 
necking? 


** Another way I recognize a gentleman,” 
muses Peter Comfort, moving the sprin- 
kler toward his wife’s favorite plants, “is 
that he ranks people high instead of low. 
Till they betray themselves, anyhow.” 


At a party I cornered a glamorous 
local disk jockey and chided him for 
playing a fifteen-hour all-Elvis pro- 
gram. He promised me to play a pro- 
gram of 100 different versions of 
Stardust. 


When Marquis Childs, the columnist, 
came to our house recently I noticed his 
resemblance to Jack Benny. “‘Yes,’’ he 
said sadly, ‘‘when a stranger asks me for 
an autograph I sign ‘Your dream man, 
Jack Benny,’ and try to collect a quarter.” 


After eating one of those fried- 
chicken dinners they deliver in twenty 
minutes after a phone call, I’m posi- 
tive somebody’ll get rich someday de- 
livering tasty diet dinners, not quite 
so greasy. 


Love across the Pacific’s dateline: A 
cablegram to Junior in Japan on a Thurs- 
day that newborn Harlan III had landed 
reached him Friday ina plane 900 miles off- 
shore. He phoned back on Saturday from 
his air base in Japan, reached his wife on 
a Friday in the States, the day before. 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


One of our town’s tycoons who thinks 
he resembles Greg Peck gets his suits 
cleaned after each wearing. His wife es- 
timates indignantly that if he wore ’em 
three times he could buy her a mink coat 
in eight years. 


I’ve promised my Dream Girl not 
to be so nervous about the poison ivy 
around her yegetable garden if she'll 
relax about garter snakes, upon my 
oath that they’re harmless. When 
they flick their tongues she thinks it’s 
a nest of cobras in our old cistern. 


At lunch we exchanged brags about 
the magical teachers we had in the fifth 
grade. After the pie a la mode we wound 
up pledged to organize an annual 
Teacher’s Day, celebrated like Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day, sentimentally, 
with gifts. 


Whenever I visit Florida or Cali- 
fornia ’m convinced people up North 
ought to paint their houses brighter 
colors. A few of the younger people 
do; it’s their elders who need the 
cheerful tints. 


Our town’s oldest obstetrician is im- 
patient with expectant families who go to 
pieces waiting the last two weeks for a 
new baby to arrive. ““Do they want the 
poor brat,”’ he asks, “‘to arrive underdone 
in this frigid world?” 


Often when I turn off the radio in 
the middle of an irritating tune, or 
terminate TV in the middle of a bor- 
ing skit, the silence has the lovely 
quality of a Bach sonata. 


We've talked for years of revolving 
shelves in the awkward corner cupboards 
of our kitchen, where we bend and squat 
and poke into far dark corners so peev- 
ishly. I've bet my wife a necktie to a new 
hat we get it done this year. 


A proud gramp down the block 
showed me a letter written by his 
daughter-in-law he accidentally saw. 
“Our baby is now very handsome,”’ 
she wrote. “At first he looked like his 
grandpa, but now he resembles his 
father.” 


On the country-club terrace the girls 
were overheard compiling a list of the 
town’s ten most eligible bachelors, 
till one girl crimped it. ““An eligible bach- 
elor gets that way,” she said, “‘because 
girls can’t stand to date him more than 
once.” 


My wife read me aloud that the 
average house now has thirty electri- 
cal appliances. Why doesn’t our high 
school eliminate one or two of its 
courses, offer instead training in 
household repair and maintenance? 


One of our morbid border-line patriarchs 
thinks retirement is murder if it’s com- 
pulsory, suicide if it’s voluntary. Our mail 
carrier thinks if a man’s smart enough to 
enjoy retirement, he’s smart enough to 
hold down a good job. 


If the people along Main Street (like 
the folks on the Appian Way) are ever 
the same age, maybe it’s because they 
keep meeting schoolmates of twenty 
years ago who tell °em they haven't 
changed an iota. 


Hae When our youngest inevitably 
O.K.’s my favorite necktie by adopting it 
as his own, 

... Or my son-in-law says my muscles 
are remarkable for a man of my age, 

... And Junior offers to buy me a bush 
jacket if I'l visit him in Japan, 

... Or my Dream Girl comes up after 
all these years with tinned potato pancakes, 

Then I'm glad I'm not an eligible bache- 
lor, just a defensive husband, a pleasanter 
role. 
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Such delicate color and softness . . . in the luxurious velvet-banded silk net negligee specially designed 
for Scott . . . in the luxurious matching Soft-Weve—Scott’s superb “‘facial quality” 2-ply bath 
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Dont 

husbands 

have any 
responsibility 7 





By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


FOR HUSBANDS ONLY 


aN 

Biach month my mail includes several letters 
along familiar lines—I always “take the husband’s 
side,’ or ‘blame the wife for whatever is wrong.” 
A recent article about a husband’s brutality pro- 
duced a record-breaking number of such protests. 
Because I suggested ways the wife might avoid 
arousing her husband’s temper, and so protect her- 
self, my critics complained that my counsel is al- 
ways directed to the wife, no matter who is to 
blame. ‘Don’t husbands have ay responsibility?” 

Of course they do. No wife, however conscien- 
tious, devoted and perceptive, can achieve a happy 
marriage without her husband’s co-operation. 

But the counselor can accomplish little by sym- 
pathizing or assessing blame. He tries to help his 
clients find ways to improve the situation, or adjust 
to it, no matter who is responsible. 

When all the facts about a critical marriage prob- 
lem are known, it is usually clear that neither party 
is wholly to blame, or wholly innocent. Occasion- 
ally, however, an exception comes along, in which 
the guilt is obviously one-sided. Mrs. Osborne’s 
experience is an example. 

She first consulted me over two years ago, in 
great distress because her husband had abruptly 
demanded a divorce. He made no accusations, but 
said he didn’t love her, and wanted his freedom 
while he was young enough (36) to find happiness 
with another woman. 

She agreed their marriage wasn’t perfect—““How 
many are?’’—but she loved her husband and had 
worked hard to make a happy home for him and 
their three children. 

For about six months we played for time, hoping 
he would change his mind. Then he renewed his 





demands, offering a substantial settlement if imme- 
diate action was taken, but warning that further 
delay would alter his attitude. To safeguard the 
children’s financial welfare, the wife reluctantly 
accepted his offer. She and the children moved to 
another city. 

The next months weren’t easy. She missed her 
husband, despite his indifference and lack of ap- 
preciation. However, she found part-time work in 
her own profession, and has done a splendid job of 
rebuilding a life for herself and her children. 

After the decree became final, the family had no 
contact with the husband except for occasional 
notes to the children and a short visit Christmas 
Day. Then two months ago he asked to see her, and 
she agreed. Here is her account of what happened: 

“He asked me to marry him! He said when he 
dated women his own age he found himself won- 
dering why they weren’t married, and when he 
dated younger girls, they seemed too childish. He 
said he’d learned there is more to marriage than he 
had realized, that he really needed me, felt we could 
now make a success of marriage. He wanted a com- 
panion, a home and his children. I told him we 
both needed time to think it over.” 

We discussed the pros and cons. She said it was a 
temptation to accept, but she had to think it 
through. I agreed. 

Yesterday she came in to tell me her decision. 
“I’ve made up my mind not to marry him. He 
doesn’t love me any more than he ever did and I’m 
no longer interested in a marriage for his conven- 
ience. I’ve spent two years getting used to the situa- 
tion he created, and making a life for myself and 
my children. I don’t want to risk facing the same 
thing all over again. I’m sorry for him, but I no 
longer love him. If we couldn’t make our marriage 
work when I loved him, how can we hope to now?” 

Mrs. Osborne did her utmost to achieve a suc- 
cessful marriage. Now she has made a satisfactory 
adjustment to a divorce she didn’t want. Her hus- 
band has done neither. Husbands (and wives) can 
understand the point, without comment from me. 


PICKING UP THE PIECES 


I was to have been married a week ago 
today. Just six days before the wedding, my fiancé 
called and said it was all off. He’d become so in- 
volved with a girl he’d met just two months ago 
that the only fair thing was to cancel the wedding. 
What could I do? My mother canceled the arrange- 
ments and we left for a short trip while I tried to 
pull myself together. 

“Now we're back, and I dread facing people. 
Everybody’s sorry for me, and I’m sorry for myself. 
We'd been engaged since I graduated from college a 
year ago, after dating for three months. I know you 
can’t help me, but can you help me help myself? All 
I have left is a sense of failure. I resigned my job to 
get ready for the wedding. Shall I go back to it, or 
find work in another city? Somehow I have to pick 
up the pieces and go on living.” 

Broken engagements are not unusual. Though 
never a pleasant experience, in nearly half the cases 
both members of the couple are able to accept the 
situation without serious difficulty for either. Un- 
derstandably, the girl is more likely to suffer than 
the man, particularly when, as in this case, it was he 
alone who made the decision. Then she is almost 
certain to feel that she is unwanted and a failure. 

The first step toward recovery is to recognize the 
truth—she has done nothing to be ashamed of, to 
hide or to regret. Jt was not she who broke a prom- 
ise, who postponed a vital decision till the eleventh 
hour. Her error was one of judgment in trusting a 
person who didn’t deserve it. 

This man’s behavior shows that he is too callous, 
irresponsible and uncertain of his own feelings to be 
a good risk as a husband. Perhaps even now the 


girl is beginning to realize that she is better off with- 
out him. But she is left without occupation for the 
present, plans for the future, or diversion to take 
her mind off the situation. The sconer she can fill 
in some of these gaps, the more quickly she will re- 
gain a wholesome outlook. Here are some sug- 
gestions, directed specifically to her, but adaptable 
to other girls in similar plight. She should: 

@ Get busy. A demanding, useful job will leave 
little time for brooding, and will bolster self-confi- 
dence. She would be wise to return to her former 
job at once, avoiding the additional strain of adapt- 
ing to new associates and unfamiliar surroundings. 

® Get back in circulation. It may be necessary for 
her to take the initiative by telephoning a few 
friends, since they, too, may feel diffident about 
approaching her. As invitations are extended, she 
should accept and reciprocate. 

@ Postpone major decisions and long-term plans. 
This is not the time to set out on unfamiliar paths. 
For the present, she is almost certainly better off in 
her home community than in a strange city. 

® Accept dates, but regard them as opportuni- 
ties for companionship and recreation, not romance. 
She should be slow to form a serious attachment, 
lest she react on the rebound. A long engagement 
following a short acquaintance ended in disappoint- 
ment, as is often the case. She, or any girl, will do 
better to reverse the procedure. 

Her broken.engagement was a painful experience. 
But it undoubtedly spared her the greater ordeal of 
a broken or unhavpy marriage. She knows that a 
man she thought acceptable once wanted to marry 
her. She can be confident that she will meet others, 
better qualified, who will feel the same way. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


At what stage in breaking up the marriage 
is a wife most upset? 


The time when the couple finally separates. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Is My Husband Provoking? 


The questions below concern shortcomings com- 
mon to many husbands, and annoying to many 
wives. Answer “Yes” to each one that reflects a 
type of action which is a habit with your husband, 
and a source of irritation to you. 


Does Your Husband: 
1. Forget errands he promised to do? 


2. Grumble nastily when meals are una- 
voidably delayed? 

3. Drop cigarette ashes heedlessly? 

4. Dele out household money grudgingly? 

5. Talk loudly or shout unnecessarily? 

6. Twist your words to mean something 
else? 

7. Leave his belongings scattered around? 


8. Keep talking when he has nothing to 
? 
say? 


9. Insist that every nickel be accounted 
for? 

10. Have an excuse for his every mistake? 

Ll. Criticize you when things go wrong? 

12. Expect you to wake him most mornings? 


13. Conveniently “forget”? needed home 
repairs? 


14. Ignore a ringing telephone? 


Not one husband in a hundred has a perfect 
score, and half of all college wives answer “Yes” to 
at least six of these questions. If you give your hus- 
band as many as ten “*‘No” answers, count yourself 
lucky—he is a rare jewel. But if you think he has too 
many “‘yeses,”’ ask yourself if you are overcritical— 
or what little habits you have that annoy him. 
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that Mild and Gentle Palmolive Care 
Cleans Cleaner, Deeper, Prettier! 







When you wash with your regular soap—in the 
ordinary, casual way—you leave hidden dirt be- 
hind that hides the prettiness of your complexion. 











But what a glorious difference after a 60-second 
Palmolive massage! You'll look fresher, lovelier! 
And to prove that hidden dirt is gone, rub with 

a tissue. The tissue will stay snowy-white ... proof 
that Palmolive care cleans cleaner, deeper, prettier! 








es—new complexion beauty is yours in just one minute with Palmolive Soap. Because Palmolive care 
removes beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse 


so deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 





Journal 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


leminine hearts beat faster in 

July, 1907, when Enrico Ca- 
ruso sang Love’s Pleading. Small 
boys wore knee-length dresses 
called Russian tunics and little girls 
played in ruffled white lawn aprons. 
On their open porches on hot sum- 
mer evenings, families sang By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon and 
played Diabolo. Pres. ‘Teddy Roose- 
velt, who timed his antitrust, anti- 
railroad bombshells to explode 
every Monday morning, exulted, 


“The White House is a_ bully 
pulpit.” 


A reader asks Editor Bok in the 
July, 1907, JOURNAL, ““Why do 
you not attack some of the great 
evils of today, like cigarette 
smoking, drinking, Mormonism, 
tight lacing, theatergoing and 
card playing, just as you attacked 
patent medicines.”’’ Answers Bok, 
“We are not in the attacking 
business.”’ 


“Bathing Without a Bathroom” 
mentions many ingenious methods 
of taking a bath, with tubs of 
papier-maché or tin, folding rubber 
baths, sitz baths, or sponge baths 
with water heated over an alcohol 
lamp. The writer concludes that no 
baths can equal in fascination 
“those gambols under the hard 
pelting of a warm summer rain.” 


*T want a pattern for a silk bath- 
ing suit,’’ requests a reader who 
signs herself Great Expectations. 
Replies Mrs. Ralston, ‘‘Silk, you 
know, is treacherous and does 
not wear as well as mohair. Be 
sure and choose a dark, gun- 
metal color. 


oe: 


“Can I dye a pair of white canvas 
shoes to match a new lavender eve- 
ning gown?” Answer: “No, but you 
can paint them with any good water 
color.” 


“A woman fortunate enough to own 
a gas range can eliminate much 
heat from her kitchen in the sum- 
mer, but for the majority of house- 
wives a gas stove is out of the 
question.” 


“How to Shake Hands: Some 
hands feel like a dead thing, 
others by overcordiality inflict 
torture, while others are imper- 
tinent in giving too lingering a 
pressure,’ believes Mrs. Kings- 
land, manners expert. 


“A bon-voyage luncheon for friends 
going abroad: For the center of the 
table have a large mirror set in a 
bed of water cress and smilax. 
Serve bonbons in little steamboats 
floating on the mirror, and ices in 
papier-maché globes.” 





HARRINGTON HARLOW 


Gossip about people you know, 


editors you like, 


and Wiel goes on in New York 





\ Manhattan’s steel-lined sky line during a summer thunderstorm creates a 
spectacular picture; but it’s safer to be in one of the buildings than at home. 


his is thunder-and-lightning 

month here in New York, and we 
are ready with a brief report. First, 
forget about lightning never striking 
more than once in the same place. 
Why, last summer it struck the build- 
ing next door seventeen times and the 
Empire State Building forty-eight, 
though nobody in either building felt 
it. In fact, with all this steel to dis- 
sipate the charge, Cynthia Wheatland 
is safer here at her desk by the win- 
dow than one of her JOURNAL fans 
crouching on a feather bed in the 
country. Which brings us to this ex- 
citing photograph of a flash over 
Manhattan taken by a lawyer friend 
of ours from his window in New York 
Hospital while recuperating last July, 
with his camera at his bedside. One 
prong is striking the poor old Empire 
State Building again, another our 
building. And as for thunder turning 
milk sour, don’t believe a word of it, 
said Sally Platt when we appealed to 
her as a specialist. ‘“To turn a cup of 
milk sour,’’ she said, ‘‘simply add a 
tablespoonful of vinegar.”’ 


As the final installment of The Durable 
Fire was being prepared for this issue, word 
came of Howard Swiggett’s death. Just 
a week before, his novel had been made the 
Book of the Month selection for June, one 
of the last pieces of news Howard heard. ... 
An alternate selection for June, suggested 
for its “superabundance of perfect summer 
reading,’ is the Ladies’ Home Journal 
Treasury, edited by John Mason Brown. 
**T never knew a book about a magazine to 
get such bright and gay reviews from the 
newspapers,’ Mr. B. exclaimed happily 
here the other day. “‘As packed with va- 
riety as a woman's pocketbook,” quipped 
the New York Times, while the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution observed, ‘‘Women 
will enjoy reading it immensely—after 
their husbands lay it aside.” 


“Here are some snaps I took on the 
Libyan Desert back in February,” Phil 
Stern told Tina Fredericks a few 
days after he returned in May from 
months of photographing in North Af- 
rica. “Ran into John Wayne doing a 
film called Legend of the Lost, starring 
Sophia Loren. The temperature was 
over a hundred and ten degrees, and the 
only shade in sight was under the copy 
of the January Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL 
which Sophia was holding over her head. 
Thought you might be amused—you 
know, it’s her favorite American mag- 
azine, now that she’s learned to read 
English ” 


PHIL STERN-GLOBE PHOTOS 





Sophia Loren puts 
the Journal to a new use. 


Two readers who now realize by what 
an infinite process of selection we ar- 
rive here at the picture essence of a 
story are Judy Dorlester and Steve 
Ambrose, the principals in this 
month’s How America Lives piece. A 
week or so after they’d been exten- 
sively photographed and interviewed 


on the Wisconsin campus by Abbot 
Mills, they paid a visit to the Work- 
shop, where in the picture depart- 
ment with Abbot they looked at the 
pages Florence Sweet was pasting up. 
**Say, Abbot, how many pictures was 
it you took of us out there!”’ Judy ex- 
claimed, counting the pictures on the 
layouts. Abbot guessed about 800, ex- 
plaining that though many are taken, 
few are chosen. In this case a higher 
percentage than most. Out of 800, 
nine. You can count them yourself. 


The day after Charles van Doren was 
dethroned on the Twenty-One program 
by Mrs. Nearing, we had the pleasure of 
meeting the Belgian Baroness Moens 
de Fernig at luncheon with Mary Bass 
in the Entertainment Room upstairs. The 
baroness was here with her husband, who 
is commissioner general of the world’s 
fair to be held in Brussels next summer to 
celebrate the atomic age, and she showed 
us pictures of the United States pavilion, 
a simply enormous cylinder of glass, very 
atomic indeed, designed by Edward D. 
Stone, the architect of many JOURNAL 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 





Mary Bass and the baroness get 
a bird’s-eye view of the town. 


houses, the baroness was interested to 
hear. It was Mary Bass who asked the 
baroness if she’d heard that the King of 
Belgium had caused the downfall of Van 
Doren when Charles said ““Leopold”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Baudouin.”’ “‘Oh, yes,” she 
laughed, “‘and we’ve already invited him 
to come over and meet the king, a charm- 
ing young man himself. But Charles had 
made other plans. He was getting 
married.” 


Author-photographer 
Abbot Mills (left) with H.A.L. ers. 
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Everyone froze 
for a second. 


Then Ruth said in a low, 





\ angry voice, 





bd “Get out of here!” 











































1° was a rugged, limber man in his mid- 
thirties whose bluff good looks were 
drying up from too much sun and wind. The 
land was sweaty hot about him, and the 
acrid smell of gunpowder fused with thou- 
sands of particles of red dust, suspended in 
the still air, to smart his nostrils. 

The explosion of a .45 cracked and shook 
the quiet and reverberated until it lost it- 
self. The strip of red mesa pasted across the 
far horizon wavered, and his chest was a 
caldron that burned out the scream, rising 
from deep down. His gun arm shook as he 
struggled to squeeze the trigger in answer. 
But his body no longer obeyed, and he 
sagged forward. His thought then was of a 
woman, a woman called Anne Hayes, who 
two hours before had put up a carton of hot 
coffee for him back in the little mountain 
town of Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Shortly before seven, he had driven into 
Flagstaff. He pulled into a vacant lot be- 
hind the Pueblo Bank and parked under a 
lone light that shone ineffectually on a 
barred doof. He slid his tight, faded Levis 
seat, and climbed out. He was 
irt open at the col- 
n, and well-hacked 

Jackson, but 
Clayton except 





the shadows, in his 
hort, with a ready-for- 
ok a tug at a wide black 
“artridges. A holstered 


ong,” Jim answered. He was wear- 
° dark green trousers and shirt, and on his 
“left shoulder was an insigne that read: 


“Skinned off a retread on 
pick me up another.” 

English did not come easy 
h when he tried he could 
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has happened and you are right there 
in the middle of it NOW? 


By THE GORDONS 


FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


speak it like a white man. His full name was 
Jim Begay. 

He knocked on the bank’s back door as 
Clay turned back to the car and honked 
twice, glancing across the street to an all- 
night café whose lights still burned. A sign 
read simply: ANNE’s. A woman hurried to 
the door, waved happily and called, ““O.K.., 
Clay,” in a husky voice. 

Humming to herself, she turned toward 
an old-fashioned, nickel-plated coffee urn 
that was burping. She was blond, full- 
lipped, not too young, not too slender, with 
a face reminiscent of the flowers in the glass 
behind the counter, full-blown and faded 
but not yet ready for discard. 

She drew the coffee into a carton, and 
dumped in sugar and cream. The phone ring 
startled her. She wiped her hands hurriedly 
before answering. 

In the bank, Charlie Frazier counted the 
bills jerkily. Everything he did he did fast, 
whether he had to or not. Twenty-one years 
of working as a teller in a little cage for the 
same bank, with the same faces bobbing be- 
fore him and saying the same words, had 
worked him into a nervous state in which he 
could scarcely quiet his body to sleep. Yet 
his eyes were still clear behind his horn- 
rimmed glasses, and time had been frugal 
with the wrinkles. 

He droned off a list of names: Uranium 
Exploration, $16,700; Garson Steel, $7900; 
Red Butte Trading Post, $3700; Big Wash 
Trading Post, $3400; Bekihatso Trading 
Post, $4100; and so on. The total came to 
$62,700. Clay stuffed it into a moneybag as 
though it were so much newspaper. 

Charlie hastened to open the back door, 
and the rusty, screeching bars that pro- 
tected it. ““Tell the trader at Tonalea my 
wife wants a- couple saddle blankets next 
time he gets some in.” 

Clay nodded. 

As the three emerged from the back door, 
Anne walked toward them with the carton. 


What do you do when you suddenly realize 


that the nightmare is real...that the impossible 


Jim Begay smiled for the first time. ‘‘Hello, 
Miss Hayes.” 

“Hi, Jim. How’s the baby?” 

““He’s fine, Miss Hayes.” 

Clay said, ““Much obliged, honey,” as he 
took the carton, then opened the back 
trunk and tossed the moneybag inside. 

Charlie’s eyes stayed with Anne until she 
moved uncomfortably, then he grinned at 
Clay. ‘““Why don’t you two get married?” 

“She hasn’t asked me,” Clay answered. 

“IT have, too,” Anne retorted. 


Clay and Jim Begay took Highway 66 
east out of town, past motels and steak 
houses and lumber mills. Smoke from saw- 
dust burning in the giant beehives alongside 
the mills mixed with the scent of pine woods, 
and Clay took a deep breath, relishing it. 

They turned north on Highway 89, Clay 
gunning the car through towering pines, 
past a marker pointing to Sunset Crater, an 
extinct volcano, and at last breasting the 
summit at 7250 feet, and dropping until the 
trees grew scrubby and then ran out. After 
that, miles of nothing except the gas station 
that was Deep Wells and the trading post 
known as Gray Mountain, topping a black 
plateau, They came then to a slight rise and 
looked out over a pink land of mesas and 
gorges that stretched out to turquoise skies, 
a land brilliant in the yellow glare of the ris- 
ing sun, a lonesome country without sign of 
man or habitation. 

““Geminy,”’ Clay said, “I never see it I 
don’t get a bang out of it.” 

Jim nodded soberly. “It won’t be around 
like this much longer.” 

““Nope, I reckon not.” 

“T keep thinking ” His words drifted 
away. 

“Same here. Maybe it’d been better if 
they’d never found uranium.” 

Jim sat thoughtful a moment, then said 
quietly, “‘This is the finish for The People. 
The white man’s going to absorb us.” He 
added dryly, “‘I CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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THE JOURNAL'S COMPLETE NOVELETTE 


By LUCY CORES 


r. Willing swallowed two red pills and took rapid 


stock of himself, as he always did when four 
o'clock came around. Everything considered, he 
was in not too bad shape. The migraine brought 
on at lunchtime by being slapped on the back by 
an overhearty author seemed to be receding. He 
could now lift the arm that was afflicted by bur- 
Sitis a little higher; pretty soon he would be able 
to type his own letters and not have to use Miss 
de Vries, who was a good secretary but who em- 
barrassed him by yearning at him. Mr. Willing 
didn’t care to be yearned over even if he was a 
sick man. Unfortunately, his rather pale mourn- 
ful face with its forelock of fair hair had a quality 
of sweetness that made rebuffs ineffective. Among 
the secretarial staff of his magazine, Mr. Willing 
was known as a living doll. 

He ticked off the last name on his appointment 
pad, took another pill—a yellow one—and was 
ready for his interview with C. Massey, whose 
mystery novel they were considering serializing. 

Ten minutes later he found himself falling in 
love. Miss de Vries, who always worried about 
Mr. Willing’s falling prey to one of those bold 
and spectacular lady novelists, hadn’t even a 
premonition about C. Massey, who turned out 
to be a slim, dark-haired woman in her thirties, 
not at all spectacular. 

But Mr. Willing, who had just turned forty, 
had, unlike many of his contemporaries, no 
special penchant for loud glamour. The slinky 
young glamourpusses on the magazine staff 
unnerved him. He preferred precisely the sort of 
quality that Cristine Massey had: that of subdued 
charm, and the gentler sort of sophistication. 


“Very nice indeed,” said Mr. Willing. He was 
referring to the manuscript before him. “Your 
first, I understand.” 

‘““My first mystery novel.’’ Her voice was both 
soft and clear. “I have written articles in collabo- 
ration with my husband when he was alive.” 

Mr. Willing, murmuring regrets, felt his spirits 
rise unaccountably. He went on discussing the 
manuscript with his usual competence. But there 
was something pleasantly disturbing about the 
proximity of this latest author: the faint clean 
perfume of her, the way a few black tendrils 
curled at the nape of her neck, the droll way her 
eyebrows slanted when she smiled. She had long 
sooty eyelashes which imparted a certain velvety 
quality to her blue eyes, so that whenever she 
looked at him, he felt as if he were being stroked. 
When the interview was over, he was conscious 
of downright panic. Hastily he suggested further 
discussion over dinner this very evening and was 
absurdly relieved when she accepted. 

“T hope you like this restaurant I’m taking you 
to,’ he told her, as they left the office. His hold 
on her elbow tightened tenderly. Though she 
wasn’t very tall, she matched her stride to his, 
making their progress a harmonious affair, un- 
like the jerky unassorted motion of less well- 
matched couples. “It has good Provengal cook- 
ing and very considerate proprietors— always go 
there. It’s quite near, but perhaps I ought to calla 
cab; it’s starting to rainand you have no rubbers.” 

“Oh, I never catch colds.” 

Mr. Willing gave her a sad, incredulous smile 
as he hailed a cab. In his experience, people 
always said that until it was too late. He himself 


took no chances, and kept a pair of rubbers and 
an umbrella in his office at all times. ““The colds I 
catch,” he told her, as he handed her into the cab, 
favoring the arm with the bursitis, ‘are unbeliev- 
ably savage.” 

At Chez Michaud Mr. Willing noted fondly 
that his guest had a healthy appetite as well as a 
discriminating palate. She ordered escargots, 
onion soup, filet mignon. He himself asked for 
his usual Melba toast and boiled chicken. 

“Unfortunately,” he explained, in response to 
her questioning gaze, “I am not allowed to eat 
after the fashion of mankind. Nothing impor- 
tant—a small friendly ulcer.” 

“Tam so sorry.”’ She really sounded sorry, her 
eyes widening at the multicolored array of pills 
he scattered on the table before settling down to 
his meal. Mr. Willing sighed. 

“T must be making a terrible impression on 
you. A complete crock.” 

His newest author met his rueful eye gravely, 
though a small shadowy dimple formed by the 
corner of her mouth. “On the contrary,” she 
said. “‘Everything considered, you strike me as a 
fine figure of a man.” 

Altogether it turned out to be a totally delight- 
ful dinner, over far too soon, he thought as he 
took her to the station to catch a train to Ellen- 
dale, the small town in Connecticut where she 
lived—at a commuting distance from New York, 
he learned gratefully. 

“When shall I see you again?’’ he asked her. 
‘**Are you coming in soon? Next week, perhaps?” 

“Well ——’’ She looked doubtful and he 
was conscious of an absurdly fierce pang of 





disappointment. ““You see, my daughter 
Marnie is just coming in from college ——” 

“You have a daughter old enough to go 
to college?” 

““Yes—it’s her first year... . Thank you 
for the flattering astonishment.” There was 
laughter in her voice. “I had Marnie at 
nineteen—and she’s eighteen now.” 

“A wonderful age,” said Mr. Willing 
heartily. He was thinking that if Cristine 
Massey had a daughter it was nice that she 
was old enough to go to college, leaving 
her mother comparatively free. ““Won’t 
you be able to get away for dinner at all?” 

“Yes—but I don’t think Ill have time to 
make any of the revisions you suggested.” 

“T am not talking in my editorial capacity 
now,” Mr. Willing assured her. 

“Oh. Oh, then {’d love to, next Thursday.” 


In the weeks that followed Mr. Willing 
contrived to see a great deal of Cristine 
Massey, and not in his editorial capacity. 
They went to concerts and plays—finding 
happily a delightful community of tastes 
wherever they went—or just spent their 
evenings in conversation. Cristine was one 
of those rare women who _—?e 
would rather talk about Bi 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 

















































PHIL BURCHMAN 


At home with Prince Charles and 
her family, Queen Elizabeth uses 
jewels with the restraint shown 
by any well-bred Englishwoman. 
Three strands of pearls, small 
pearl stud earrings and a hand- 
some brooch are her usual choice 
for the rare days of privacy. 


COMBINE PHOTOS 
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For semiformal public occasions 
such as the Ascot races, the queen 
often chooses a four-strand pearl 
necklace, little pearl earrings and 
a large diamond clip. She is said 
to have twenty sets of pearls from 
which to choose, and hundreds of 
diamond brooches, jeweled clips. 
As a tiny princess, Elizabeth 
(left) wore a little necklace of 
coral. It has now been passed 
on to her daughter Anne (right). 


Queen Elizabeth’s latest official 
photograph. She wears the riband 
and star of the Order of the 
Garter adorned at the shoulder 
by her favorite diamond bow 
brooch, a gift from Queen Mary. 
The famous diamond-and- 
emerald tiara and necklace were 
also inheritances from her grand- 
mother. The flawless emeralds, 


won in a charity lottery by her At home Margaret likes to wear 
great-great-grandmother, have turquoises because they match 
been handed down in the family. her intensely blue eyes. But for 


official photographs and formal 
public events, she must wear 
precious stones. Here, with a 
filmy evening dress, she wears 
diamond necklace and earrings, 
and wide diamond bracelet. 
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Princess Margaret, noted for her 
sense of style, is particularly 
fond of this large rose-topaz 
brooch, and often chooses it for 
semiformal daytime occasions. 
With it she wears five strands 
of precious Oriental pearls. 


PHIL BURCHMAN 


For evening dress Margaret, like 
Elizabeth, often wears diamonds. 
When the sisters appear together 
in public Margaret’s jewels are 
invariably simpler than those of 
the queen, But they are as real. 
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COMBINE PHOTOS 


Three-strand pearls to visit a 
hospital or christen a ship. 
With them the queen chooses a 
flower brooch of rare jewels, 
small pearl earrings and one of 
her favorite tiny wrist watches. 





he queen mother has perhaps 
alf a dozen tiaras from which 
> choose when she really wants 
» dress up. Here she also wears 
jamond drop earrings and one 
her many diamond necklaces. 














Pearls for daytime, diamonds for evening, 


emeralds and rubies for those very special occasions when a woman should look her best— 


the ladies of the British royal family together own the most dazzling 


jewel collection in the world today. 


ueen Elizabeth is the personal owner of one of the 

greatest—and possibly the greatest—jewel collec- 

tions in the world today. She has emeralds the color of 
mountain pools at sunrise, sapphires like the ocean at high 
noon, pearls shining with the luster of a creamy sunset, 
diamonds glittering with the icy fire of the Snow Queen’s 
palace—and she has lots and lots and lots of them. So have 
the Queen Mother, Princess Margaret, and all the women 
of Great Britain’s royal Windsor family. 

Probably only the family and the Keeper of the Royal 
Jewels know the full extent of the collection, for royal wills 
are private and many of the pieces have been inherited. 
The gems, only a few of which have ever been seen by the 
public or photographed, have never been appraised. The 
collection is not insured, and is held simply as a “crown 
risk.” Entirely separate from the Crown Jewels, which be- 
long to the nation rather than to the royal family, its extent 
and value remain a family secret. Most jewelers, unable to 
examine the stones, refuse even to guess at the collection’s 
value, although one estimated it might be $150,000,000. 
This is merely speculation, since many of the gems have 
never been on the market; others have such great historic 
value that, like the Crown Jewels, they are beyond price. 

This royal collection is perfectly in keeping with a tradi- 
tion which has existed since human beings first decided 


No queen has ever worn jewels 
with the regal splendor of Queen 
Mary. But no queen today would 
wear as many as Queen Mary 
thought appropriate. The em- 
erald-and-diamond tiara and the 
emerald necklace now belong 
. to Elizabeth, who shortened the 
necklace and added one of the 
emeralds and a portion of the 
Cuilinan diamond as pendants. 
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By PETER BRIGGS AND MARGARET PARTON 


kings and queens were a good idea. From the beginning of 
time royalty has amassed jewels, either for their value (you 
can flee for your life with a couple of diamonds clutched 
in the non-sword hand), their beauty or their magic proper- 
ties. Royal Roman matrons, who seem to have had con- 
siderable marriage trouble, prized diamonds because they 
were thought to enhance the love of a man for his wife, 
and amethysts because they were believed to preserve the 
affection of husbands. 

Renaissance kings believed that the ruby would reconcile 
disputes and bring about peace and concord. When they 
trotted off to war they wore a turquoise on their left arm, 
believing that it would protect them from injury by falling, 
particularly from horseback. It is doubtful whether Eliza- 
beth, who has never been known to fall off a horse, values 
her jewels for these reasons. But it is no secret that she 
knows a good gem when she sees it, and will wear nothing 
less than perfect. 

In this she apparently takes after her red-wigged ances- 
tor, Queen Elizabeth I, who had a passion for pearls (de- 
spite the fact that according to the old lore they were 
emblems of the un-Elizabethan virtues of purity and 
modesty). Sailors like Sir Francis Drake kept a sharp look- 
out on her behalf for good pearls as well as Spanish 
galleons and new CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 


Queen Mary, Elizabeth’s grand- 
mother, appreciated and knew 
jewels, as she did most works of 
beauty and of art. She passed on 
much of her knowledge and 
many of her pearls, diamonds 
and rubies to her granddaughter. 


Pearls have always been fashion- 
able for such events as christen- 
ings and hospital visiting. Today, 
however, Queen Elizabeth’s 
would be shorter than the 
ones worn here by Queen Mary. 
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Bonnie was too little to understand 


that the heart has room 


for more than. one. 


By MARJORIE DANN 


onnie didn’t know what had wakened her or why she 

was afraid. She listened to the soft breathing of Emily 
and Alice, in the big brass bed in the other corner. She heard 
Timothy’s sleepy babbling, off in the other room, but still 
she was afraid. She tightened her arm around Rudy’s neck 
and wished for daylight to hurry. 

Rudy was her new Teddy bear. Yesterday Bonnie had 
found him sitting under the Christmas tree, holding his 
stubby arms up, his yellow glass eyes filled with love for 
just, her. Annabelle was suddenly lost; but no matter— 
Annabelle was quite grown up now and could do very well 
for herself. Besides, Annabelle’s ear was chipped and her 
face was cracked from Timothy’s dropping her on her head. 

Suddenly Bonnie knew what had frightened her. Sobbing 
in the house, low and muffled. And stirrings belowstairs. 
And over all a strange fear that snaked itself under the 
coverlet and under her flannel nightdress and made her cold. 

There was another sob which wavered away on a sigh, 
and then a long, black stillness. Bonnie huddled under her 
coverlet and said in loud, shaky whispers into Rudy’s ear: 

“Don’t you be afraid now. It’s probably just the old owl, 
stuck in the chimney again. Go back to sleep, littlest one.” 

She pulled the cover over her head and his, so that he 
might not hear the sound again and be afraid. She longed 
to slip out of bed and go downstairs and wedge herself in 
between mamma and papa. Papa would turn over and 
cuddle her and whisper, ‘““‘Hush now and sleep, my littlest 


the children about his knee, an all-alike look, not the 
special look he had for each of them. Alice leaned over. 

“Do let us see!” said Emily, anxious with excitement. 

Papa turned in his chair to face the lamp. He laid the 
bundle on his knee. There was a tiny head, with hair like 
the down on a peach. There were two eyes, so tight shut 
they were only wrinkles. There was a small mouth that kept 
twisting itself into strange shapes, whimpering and mewing. 

“It is our new one,” said papa, smiling at all of them. 

Emily and Alice and Timothy pressed closer, their eyes 
big. Bonnie backed away. She would give herself to mamma 
until papa was quite finished with this new one. Mamma 
would tell her, as she did every morning, that she simply 
couldn’t last another minute without a good-morning kiss 
from her littlest. And mamma’s face would be serious and 
pleading until she got the kiss. 

Bonnie hurried to the sink. The pump rattled and water 
splashed. But it wasn’t mamma. It was Mrs. Burschendorff, 
from over the field. She dipped white squares up and down 
in a pan of suds. 

Bonnie stared, not too close, her first two fingers in 
her mouth. Mrs. Burschendorff beamed down a big smile. 
“Well, good morning, little Miss Bonnie. Aren’t we proud 
of our new baby brother! Yes, indeedy, we are!” 

Bonnie sucked hard on her fingers and stared. 

“Nah, nah!” Mrs. Burschendorff said. “We don’t 
suck fingers. We’re a big girl now. We can dress ourself.” 

Bonnie pulled her fingers from her 


mouth and wiped the wet on her night- ie 

dress. ““Mamma dresses || ‘The Journal t\ 
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stood with the new one in his arms. HER FIRST a 


““Come now,” he said, “we will MAGAZINE 





one. Don’t wake mamma.” And mamma would smile, 
without opening her eyes. 

But there was the cold hall, and the darkness, and the 
strangeness, and some fearsome thing that might get Rudy. 

When she came up from under the cover again, dawn was 
putting long, gray fingers through the window. Alice, the 
gentlest one, was tossing about, trying to wake up. Timothy 
coughed and creaked his bedsprings and went back to sleep. 

He was the teasingest one, but no one did much about it 
because Timothy was weakly. Papa would sometimes lay a 
hand on his head and say, ‘““When will you learn to be kind 
to your sisters, teasing Tim?” But papa’s eyes would 
crinkle and his hand was gentle and Timothy would begin 
teasing papa. 

The door at the foot of the stairs opened. The banister 
was shot through with shafts of yellow lamplight. Papa’s 
voice boomed up from below: 

“Emily, Alice, Timothy, Bonnie! Come see what we 
have for you! An after-Christmas gift! Just wait till you see!”’ 

Emily always managed to get the lead, because she was 
the biggest one. Bonnie was last, holding up her nightdress 
with one hand to keep from tripping. But papa would 
wait for her, holding the door open as she came down, 
a step at a time. When her bare feet touched the last step, 
he would reach out and swing her up high and sing: 


“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, sugar bun; 
Come to papa, littlest one!” 


Her feet touched the last step. She held up her arms, Rudy 
and all, and almost lost her balance. No one was there. 

Papa sat in the rocking chair near the blazing black 
range, holding something in his arms. Something wrapped 
in soft flannel, and held the way Bonnie used to hold 
Annabelle, when Annabelle hurt herself. Papa looked at 


go see mamma. But you must 
all be very quiet. Mamma stayed awake all night, waiting for 
this little new one.” 

So they followed him through the parlor where the light 
was dim, past the fat black heater stove with its fire-lighted 
windows, past the Christmas tree draped with strings of 
popcorn and cranberries and tinsel; Emily first and Bonnie 
last. Bonnie stopped at mamma’s doorway and looked in. 
The others went close to the bed. Mamma looked white and 
tired, and they thought she slept until she opened her eyes. 

Papa put the new one carefully in the curve of mamma’s 
arm, and she held her cheek against the fuzzy head. 

Emily picked up the tassel of mamma’s braid and said, 
“IT remember when Bonnie came like this. But this time I’m 
big and I can help.” 

Mamma smiled at Emily. Then her eyes went searching. 

Timothy picked up the other tassel of braid and said, 
‘“Mamma, I will never, never tease the new one.” And he 
wanted so much for everyone to believe him that everyone 
did. Mamma smiled at Timothy and her eyes went on 
searching. 

“T will rock his cradle and sing to him,” said Alice, the 
gentle one. ‘‘I will learn new songs for him.” 

Mamma smiled at Alice, but still her eyes were searching. 

“Mamma,” said Bonnie from the Ccorway, “please dress 
me.” She tried to keep her voice from shaking. 

Papa put his hand on Bonnie’s head, motioned for the 
others to come and said, ““We’ll see that you get dressed. 
Emily will dress you.” 

“Mamma dresses. me,” said Bonnie, sucking on her 
fingers. 

Back in the kitchen, Mrs. Burschendorff had big bowls 
of steaming oatmeal set on the table. ““Dress now,” she said, 
“and be quick, before your breakfast is cold.” She hurried 
her voice so they would CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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uddenly she knew what had frightened her. 
Sobbing in the house, low and muffled. 
And stirrings belowstairs. 
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he joy of tulips is in the grace and movement of their stems. | 
Begin your arrangement with the deeper colors low, | 

and let the lighter colors extend their slender long stems j 


into free and graceful curves. 
Do make the most of 


their beautiful spiked leaves. 





Roses in June—forever romantic, 

And sweet as heaven, single or clustered, | 
they charm in any container—here a 
milk pitcher. Cut them gently on a dewy 
morning, 


For rose fanciers, there are more varieties of 


not at midday, for long life. 


blossoms than ever, old and new. 





Zinnias in profusion are the spirit of 


midsummer. Their multicolored brilliance 
and variety in size make them most effective 
massed together rather than in combination with 
other flowers. A solid white or black container 


with some weight is most compatible. 


Anemones, temperamental to grow, are so full of charm 

and color and delicacy it pays to coax them into your garden 
for late spring-early summer bloom. Speckled and solid, 
they'll hover like butterflies over any jar, cup or bowl— 


brilliant on a bookshelf, in an entry hall, on a window sill. 


Sweet peas—with glorious fragrance, delicate bloom, whirl of color 

to span the season (count on July to September) —are deservedly the darlings 
of gardeners. Little work brings a heavy yield. Here they 

mass in nosegay effect in a Victorian bowl to captivate all callers. 


Or fluff them out loosely in a contemporary dish. 
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Count on color and fragrance 

all year for the house— 

daffodils in April, geraniums 

mn December, vivid variance 
between, if you garden. 

Here, cut-flower arrangements, 
nost of which call for only 

1 handful of blossoms; or why not 
ake a leisurely walk and 

rather a medley of wild flowers? 


Wild flowers and weeds are among the happiest collections of 
all, can be gathered from country roads and summer shrubbery. 
For a foot-loose assortment try black-eyed Susans, daisies, 


Queen Anne’s lace, spiraea—anything the children 







bring home from a Sunday walk. Idea for connoisseurs: 






e first daffodil of early spring 


assorted wild flowers come in seed packets. 
i] . . 

as beauty in a single stalk. Sow your own for a surprise package in spring. 
he strong stem with its 


i, ; : 
| th of blossoms can Lovely, the geranium—for being an outdoor 
_jand alone in a needled 
lolder, sheathed in 

_'s own foliage. Pebbles 


over the holder. For a patio 


or indoor plant, blooming all year, sometimes with 
pungent leaves as delightful as blossoms. 

A whole mass of scarlet makes a cheerfu 

A whol f let mak heerful 


cut-flower arrangement in a breadbasket (a low 


ble or against a blank wall, the bowl and needled holder are concealed), 


ngle tall spire is dramatic. Foliage acts like a ruff around the blooms. 


ARRANGEMENTS BY 
LOUELLA SHOUER, JUDITH GARDEN, 
ANN HAGAN, LEO AARONS, RACHEL CARR 
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long in midmorning Paula Hewitt telephoned 
Rosalie to say, ““My dear, how are you after 

that thrilling rescue? I want to hear all about 

it, but I’ve called about something quite different. 
You wouldn’t want to come in to lunch, would you?” 

Rosalie hesitated. “I really don’t think I'd better, 
but why don’t you come out? It’s lovely and cool.” 

“IT think I will if you’re sure it’s convenient. Is two 
o’clock too late? I’m counting on some help from 
you.” Rosalie detected a tinge of anxiety in her voice 
which was somehow comforting to her. It was a 
relief to think someone else needed help. 

Paula arrived a little before two in a flowered cot- 
ton dress of staggering cost and simplicity. Asked 
about a drink, she said tomato juice only. There was 
no sign of anxiety about her. She loved the house, the 
garden, the weather and the food, and even Smoky, 
who sneezed heavily and backed away, snarling, 
after a sniff of the delicate fragrance about her. 
Rosalie thought how unworthy of herself it was to 
wish Paula had been anxious about something. 

Rosalie asked, ‘““You said you were counting on 
some help from me?” 

“Yes, but there’s an awfully long preamble to my 
problem. Ill wait till we’ve lunched.” 

Over the coffee she said, ““Well, to begin, did you 
hear from Jim?” 

“Yes, I did. A nice little note about the rescue.” 

“I told him to write you. He told you he’d left 
those awful people?” 

GS ia 

“Evidently he didn’t tell you what he was doing.” 

“No, but he said he had hopes of getting every- 
thing straightened out. What is he going to do?” 

“You can’t guess?” 

“INO 

“Want to try Twenty Questions?” 

“Please not.” 

Paula lit a cigarette. “Although not accurate yet 
in every detail,” she continued calmly, “I think 
you'll understand the situation more clearly if I tell 
you we are living together.” 

Rosalie choked over her coffee. “Paula, are you 
sure you want me to hear this?” 

“Sure, it all bears on your helping me. But to go 
back. I told you about my taking Jim to lunch the 
first time. He was pathetically pleased at having 
someone he could talk to, and he talked a great deal. 
What he wanted was someone who didn’t care what 
he’d done or what his shortcomings were—and I told 
him I didn’t. I suppose at the time I was flattered and 
certainly very moved at having someone bare his 
whole life to me. Well, I found myself doing the 
same. And I concluded that in a very odd way we 
needed each other.” 


“But ——” 
“What he really needed was to get it out of his 
system. But Evelyn was unable —— I don’t make 


the mistake of saying Evelyn was all wrong for him, 
and I’m just right. I’m sure now that he and I are 
both rather shallow people who are at our best when 
everything’s pleasant. And of course, with all this 
money, you can have an awful lot of pleasantness. 
Unfortunately, at our third meeting, deep remorse 
and self-accusation overcame him and he left me, 
never to see me again. | spent a horrible night be- 
cause | realized that the one thing I wanted was to 
get him on his feet and out of those horrible places 
he was working and living. I telephoned him at six 
in the morning and [ said I cried all night, which 
wasn’t quite true, and that I needed him, something 
which I doubt anyone had ever said to him. For 
which I was grateful, because if any of his friends 
had said to him after his resignation that he was 
needed, for anything, anywhere, by anyone, I wouldn’t 
have got him.” 

“Paula, dear, I see what you mean—at least I think 
| do—but how will it all end? After all, there’s Calvin 
and there are all of Jim’s debts and—I don’t know— 


CONCLUSION 


the world at large, I suppose. Besides, can it be good 
for him to go on that way?” 

“It’s good for him, all right. You’d hardly know 
him. As for that money thing, I’m giving him the 
money to pay everybody. We don’t know how to do 
it with Mr. Rutledge and I hope Stephen can think 
of a device.” 

“Calvin?” 

“I have already devoted half my life to being de- 
ceived and made a fool of by him, so that I’m not 
feeling too responsible. He can have the apartment. 
I have another one.” 

“Isn't it difficult about seeing people?” 

“No, we don’t see them. That will all straighten 
out. I can see you’re shocked, but you must under- 
stand this and you must make Stephen understand 
it. For all the good there still is in Jim, regeneration 
by atonement, expiation, that sort of thing is beyond 
him, far beyond him. He would not have been’ able 
to hold on at Excello. He would have gradually 
drifted down. Now, as to your helping us.” 

A slight shiver ran through Rosalie. We can’t have 
them here, she thought. 

“You mustn’t think I’ve lost my head or my heart 
in all this,’ Paula said. “I see Jim’s faults more clearly 
than anyone else. There is a basic fine gold in Jim. 
It’s what Stephen saw in him originally. His faults 
are many, but they don’t exasperate or bore me. In 
most ways he’s very conventional. Of course he can’t 
be trusted with money, but, on the other hand, he 
has a great deal of sense about it. He is still patheti- 
cally devoted to Stephen and yearns to regain his 
good opinion.” 

No, no, Rosalie said firmly to herself, we cannot 
have them out here. 

“‘What he wants most to do now is to write and 
publish a book, and I think it would be a very good 
thing for him to do. The trouble is he’s chosen the 
wrong thing to begin on. Have you read Marcel 
Proust?” 

“Um, not all.” 

“Well, I had only heard the name and knew noth- 
ing about him. I went up secretly to talk to the 
Suydam professor of French at Columbia and got 
him to give me two hour lectures on Proust. Jim 
wants to write on The Comic Spirit in Proust.” 

“The Comic Spirit is one of Stephen’s big ideas.” 

“IT told you, dear, how Jim imitates him.” 

“Tt isn’t original with Stephen, of course.” 

““No matter. My Frenchman told me,” Paula con- 
tinued, “that while the satire and comedy are mar- 
velous, there’s a frightful amount of Lesbianism and 
homosexuality all through it. I don’t think Jim is 
ready for that; I mean he isn’t out of the morbid 
state enough himself to be objective.” 

“Paula, have you been going to an analyst?” 

“Well, to get advice about Jim, I am talking to the 
chief psychologist at the Suydam Clinic.” 

**So what is the alternative?’ Rosalie asked. 

“‘That’s where you can help us. I propose that I 
take Jim to Europe for six months and that we put 
a whole équipe—wonderful French word—in Paris 
and Oxford on Principal Errors under Jim’s super- 
vision. Do say you'll try to get Stephen to agree.” 

“Does Jim know about this?” 

“To a degree. Don’t feel that it wouldn’t be all 
Stephen’s book. What we do can be dismissed in a 
line’s acknowledgment, but it would provide Jim 
with one of the disciplines he needs.” 

“Stephen would certainly do a great deal for Jim, 
but I don’t think he would like this idea, Paula. I 
really don’t.” 

“If we get material and give it to him to use, I 
can’t see the harm.” 

As she said it they heard the far-off whistle on the 
firehouse in the village. “‘What’s that?” Paula asked. 

‘“‘Four-thirty.”” 

“T must go. If Stephen agrees, you won’t oppose 
it, will you?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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is soon to be published in book form by 
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An entertaining feature of 
the old saltbox is the saltbox wing 
that sprouted from one corner. 


By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


| Nirst let me tell you that this enticing old house is now 
part of a rare townlike collection called the Shel- 
burne Museum in Shelburne, Vermont, which includes 
many other examples of vintage Vermont and nearby 
New England; not only houses but barns, a store, 
a jail, a bridge, and even the great side-wheeler Ti- 
conderoga from Lake Champlain down the road. And 
contained within this collected village are myriad other 
collections, housed and displayed with naturalness and 
taste, yet with showmanship too—fine early furniture 
galore, of course, together with carriages, quilts, wood 
carvings, dolls, decoys, and tantalizing arrays of tools 
for men in particular. It is entertainment and enlighten- 
ment of the first order and a sight to see, all brought 
together here and made accessible by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Watson Webb, Americana collectors extraordinary. 


Brought together or not, the whole place looks 
and behaves so much like a long-standing village that it 
seems a misnomer to call it a museum, though that’s 
the name it goes by, and that’s what I suppose it really 
is. In it, the delightful saltbox that Salmon Dutton built 
for himself at Cavendish, thirty miles to the northeast, 
has been made very much at home here after its move. 
And I am sure Salmon would feel very happy in the 
house if he could only see it now, for it is furnished just 
as he would havé furnished it himself, if only he had 
had the time and patience to pick and choose and as- 
semble with the perfection which is here displayed; 
though the Webbs assure me that Mr. Dutton was a 
man of means and possibly something of a connoisseur 
himself. There are several more rooms in the house, 
and a number of them are almost as dreamy as these. 


EZRA STOLLER 








In the dining room with its paneled fire- 
place wall, connoisseurs of early decoration 
exclaim with delight at the stenciling dis- 
covered under layers of old wallpaper and 
are seized with pangs of violent envy when 
they suddenly espy that priceless William 
and Mary highboy, its drawer fronts deco- 
rated with painting—not that there is any- 
thing less rare about the rest you see here. 


| 





We took this close-up picture in the parlor, 
with its paneled wall, and its stenciling too, 
in order to bring out clearly the lived-in 
look that Mrs. Webb has achieved in a 
house that is meant to be a museum of its 
period. Outstanding are the old wing chair 
covered in a paisleylike wool material, the 
rush-bottom ladderback, the butterfly table 
in the foreground, the primitive portrait. 


Between the great Queen Anne highboy 
and the four-poster of painted pine hung 
with fringed dimity stands a marvelous 
high-back Windsor in front of the dimity- 
curtained window. It is unfortunate that a 
camera cannot take in everything, for then 
collectors could even see the Spanish feet on 
the stretcher table. It would be nice if these 
pictures started the art of stenciling again. 
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dresses that 

many other pretty 
girls will also 
adore and wear... 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 





JOHN ENGSTEAD 
Gretchen Foster, daughter of Director Norman Foster, even be a country-wedding dress). The fashion of the 


wears a three-tiered white organdy with a cape collar, long dress, and of snowy white is loved by the young 


a beautiful dress for a very special evening (it could everywhere. Miss Foster wears it with a pearl bracelet. 
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Ava Astaire—her father is Fred As- 
taire—adores party separates. This em- 


broidered organdy has a blue linen sash. 
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Linda Hope, daughter of Bob Hope, 
agrees with the starchy-white theory. 
This dress is eyelet organdy with a 
pink ribbon neckline. She wears a 
ribbon around her blond chignon. 





Jane Fonda, daughter of another well-known father, 
Henry Fonda, wears a long printed dimity, a fashion 
for a garden party or summer evening at home. 


Sharon Disney, whose father is famous Walt Disney, likes 
short dancing dresses. This cool blue polka-dot cotton is 


pleated in tiers and has tiny ribbonlike shoulder straps. 


For the beach, giant black 
polka dots on white terry 
cloth—kimono fashion. The 
pattern also has longer ver- 


sions. Vogue Design No. 9248. 
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Other Views, Sizes and Prices of 
Vogue Patterns on Page 95. Buy 
Vogue Patterns at the store which sells 
them in your city. Or order by mail, 
enclosing check or money order,* from 
Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some 
prices slightly higher in Canada. 
(*Cohn. residents please add sales 
tax.) These patterns will be sent third 
class mail. If you desire shipment first 
class mail, please include Se additional 
for each pattern ordered 


© VOGUE 








A sheath in black-and-white warp-printed cotton satin is a perfect dress for a bright 
cummerbund, beads. Make it today, wear it tomorrow. Vogue Design No. 9027. 
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BLACK anal 


The coolest, prettiest look this 

summer is black and white but bright + 
with color. These gay easy-to-make 
designs have both your time and 

your budget in mind. Some can be 

made in an afternoon; others can 


be made for infinitesimal sums. One 


pattern consists of three different tops — 
each to be made from less than one 
yard, all pretty over a black linen 
sheath. Our two “‘conversation piece” 
skirts — one a potpourri of 
black-and-white prints arranged 
patchwork fashion, the other a chintz 
stripe with a gay dish-towel apron 
front—combine with black sleeveless 
blouses. Because these designs are all so 
easy to make, any one of them would 

be a nice last-minute addition for the 
warm weather ahead. By NORA O'LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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This patchwork skirt in black-and-white prints is a real “conversation 
piece.” We've topped it with a sleeveless black piqué top with giant 
sized bows. Skirt, Vogue Design No. 9243. Blouse, Design No. 9244. | 


A hand-appliquéd and embroidered dish towel makes an amusing 
apron front on a black-and-white-striped chintz skirt. Or, use a) 
printed towel. Vogue Design No. 9243. The blouse, No. 9244. 
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Polka-dot cotton satin makes a charming drawstring 
topper for a black linen sheath. Add a red cummer- 
bund, and a straw hat. Vogue Design No. 9245. 


CUMMERBUNDS BY HELEN LYNCH. 








SCARVES BY VERA PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMMA GENE HALL 


Crisp white piqué trimmed with black washable 
grosgrain ribbon. Wear it over black or a bright 
color. Opens in back. Vogue Design No. 9245. 
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Wide beading with black ribbon is a 
perfect accent for a simple white pi- 
qué bodice. Add a perky bow. Vogue 
Design No. 8931. The four-gore 
black piqué skirt is Design No. 9216. 


Nylon organdy with a flocked de- 
sign in a lace pattern is an effective 
evening dress to make in minimum 
time. The top could be worn with 
a black skirt, too, and the skirt 
with a black sweater later. Two- 
piece dress. Vogue Design No. 9246. 


A brief bolero, again trimmed with wash- 
able black grosgrain and accented with 
arrowheads. Vogue Design No, 9245. 
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Loe winter the doctors took stock and saw 
Pihat many thousands of children were still being 
crippled by, and many were dying of, rheumatic 
fever—a disease which should have been beaten 
two years ago. 

A million Americans now suffer from rheumatic 
fever. It causes the majority of all heart disease 
among children and young adults, as well as most 
of the heart deaths among those groups. 

Yet, ironically, medicine has known for some five 
years how to prevent rheumatic fever. The only 
drug needed is plentiful and quite cheap. But still 
the waste of lives goes on. 

Why? 

As early as 1955 Dr. E. Cowles Andrus, president 
of the American Heart Association, gave the an- 
swer. “Rheumatic fever,’ he said, ““can be made a 
rare disease, provided that the medical profession can 
obtain the full and intelligent co-operation of parents, 
teachers, nurses and social workers.” 

Despite a two-year ‘Stop Rheumatic Fever” 
campaign conducted by the Heart Association and 
the U.S. Public Health Service, adequate co-opera- 
tion has not yet been achieved. This is why the toll 
continues—in all but a few forward-thinking com- 
munities. 

Pioneer among these is Orange County, a sub- 
urban neighbor of metropolitan Los Angeles. “In 
Orange County,” say Heart Association officials, 
“there has not been a rheumatic-fever death in over 
a year—among the young people in a community of 
some 600,000 people. 

“Orange County has shown that when a com- 
munity works together, rheumatic fever can be 
licked. If every American community followed the 
simple pattern set by Orange County, rheumatic 
fever could be a thing of the past.” 

How is Orange County beating the disease? 

Researchers know that rheumatic fever follows at- 
tacks of beta hemolytic strep—one strain of the strep- 
tococcus bacterium. In most people this strain causes 
the sore throat often known as “‘strep throat.” 

But a few of every 100 strep patients—as many 
as 10 in epidemics—suffer strange aftereffects. In 
a few weeks there is a low fever; joints may swell 
and ache; nodules can appear under the skin; tis- 
sues anywhere in the body may become infected 
and inflamed. Many or all of these symptoms may 
not be detected. But sometimes the inflamma- 
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unmistakable signs of chorea—the involuntary 
movements known as St. Vitus’s dance. 

The tragedy of rheumatic fever, however, comes 
when—as it has inso many cases—the heart tissue be- 
comes inflamed and scars. The disease itself subsides 
slowly,after months, sometimes many months, of bed 
rest. But for many there is permanent heart damage. 

Each patient, it seems, has a heightened suscepti- 
bility to strep and to rheumatic fever. With each 
attack there can be more heart damage and weaken- 
ing. For some 20,000 Americans each year, these 
recurrences mean death. 

As soon as doctors pinpointed strep as the trigger 
mechanism for the disease, they had an answer. Give 
penicillin when strep-struck and the bacteria cannot 
get a foothold. There can be no rheumatic fever. 

Keep penicillin in the blood streams of patients 
who have had an attack, and the susceptibility to 
strep is no problem. These patients’ fears of new 
attacks are ended. 

Physicians saw the end of rheumatic fever in 
sight. But there was one weak link. Unless strep 
was spotted at once, the penicillin would go to 
work too late. 

In 1955, when strep hit Orange County hard, 
doctors realized that unless children ill with strep 
could be recognized in time, the toll of rheumatic 
fever and the consequent heart disease could be 
alarming. Working together, doctors, the Orange 
County Health Department and the Heart Associa- 
tion took steps to meet the disease. 

The only way to diagnose strep certainly is by a 
simple lab culture. A smear is taken from the nose 
or throat of the patient, cultured, and eighteen 
hours later is studied for signs of bacteria. So the 
Health Department offered to take as many cul- 
tures as doctors sent in for study. 

Meanwhile, Orange County’s doctors became 
public speakers. They talked about rheumatic fever 
and strep at P.T.A.’s, at service clubs and union 
meetings. School nurses instructed teachers in the 
signs of strep. The Heart Association prepared a 
pamphlet on strep symptoms which every child took 
home from school. Local newspapers and theaters 
publicized the program. The police stations became 
clearinghouses for cultures, and a Health Depart- 
ment messenger made rounds to pick them up and 
rush them to the lab. 

The people of Orange County responded en- 
thusiastically. In a short time it was almost impos- 
sible for a child to go twenty-four hours with strep 
symptoms before someone—his parents, teachers, 
neighbors, school nurses or even his playmates— 
spotted them. 

How well did the campaign work? Despite epi- 
demic levels of strep in three cities, far fewer than 
the normally expected number of rheumatic-fever 
cases developed. Several strep carriers, who could 
infect others though they showed no strep symptoms 
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themselves, were discovered when mem- 
bers of their families were cultured. In 
most cases, heavy doses of penicillin knocked out 
the carrier condition. 

Now programs along the Orange County pattern 
have been begun in a number of cities across the na- 
tion, and still other cities are considering the plan. 
As the facts are reported by these communities, 
their experiences are serving to guide the newer pro- 
grams. And the Heart Association has developed 
special films, leaflets and experts to help them. 

Your town should know how it will face the 
future threats of strep and rheumatic fever. For the 
epidemics strike every year. But until a working 
program is under way, you can protect your own 
child. 

If he has had rheumatic fever, he should have 
penicillin or sulfa drugs throughout the year, to 
guard him against recurrences. The new long-act- 
ing form of penicillin makes one monthly dose 
protection enough. 

If your child has never had rheumatic fever, you 
can be alert to the signs and symptoms of strep. 
These are (1) A sore throat which comes on sud- 
denly. Often, if you press gently at the angle of the 
jaw, there is tenderness. Swallowing may be pain- 
ful. (2) Fever, usually 101°-104°. (3) Headache. 
(4) Nausea and vomiting. (5) Exposure to the 
disease, or to scarlet fever. 

If a number of these signs are present, call your 
doctor. If he suspects strep, a throat or nasal cul- 
ture should be made. If this is positive, penicillin 
should be given at once, and the doctor should then 
watch for signs of rheumatic fever, which usually 
appear in from six to eight weeks. It is difficult even 
for a physician to diagnose rheumatic fever, and for 
the layman it is impossible to do more than watch 
for signs of low fever, weakness and easy fatigue. 

Only the understanding and the willingness to act 
of an entire community can really beat rheumatic 
fever. The reward in whole and useful lives can be 
immense. 

Not long ago, Dr. Leonard Scheele, then Sur- 
geon General of the United States, said, ‘Many 
thousands of new cases of rheumatic fever occur 
each year, and there are many more thousands 
of old cases. An intensified campaign can... fore- 
stall much untimely death and suffering. Here is a 
very real and great public-health opportunity.” 

The opportunity is yours. END 


Your town 
can stop 
Rheumatic 


Science has given us the means 


to wipe out this crippling, often fatal, disease. 


But we are not using it. 


Fever 


By RONALD M. DEUTSCH 








some answers, worked out in consultation with our dermatologist, which should help 


make you just as fresh and smooth and glowing as you would like to be! Most sincerely, 


I have a sprinkling of brown spots 
on the backs of my hands that 
look like king-sized freckles. What 
causes them, and c&n'l get rid of them? 


Dermatologists call these “‘len- 


tigos,”’ which are freckles, often caused 
by prolonged exposure to the sun. It is 
not unnatural for ‘“‘king-size’’ freckles 
to appear on hands as we grow older, 
which explains why elderly people are 
likely to have them in profusion. 

The most sensible way to avoid any 
freckles is to see that your skin is suf- 
ficiently protected by sunburn preven- 
tives when you are out-of-doors for 
long periods of time gardening, sun- 
bathing, driving in an open car, and so 
on. Gardeners should doubly protect 
against hand freckles, as well as rag- 
gedy-looking fingernails, by wearing 
suitable gloves. Coat your hands with 
lotion or cream (petroleum jelly is 
good too) before pulling on your 
gloves, to give yourself a beauty treat- 
ment as you work. 

A dermatologist is the physician best 
qualified to determine whether treat- 
ment for removing freckles would be 
feasible. Under favorable circum- 
stances, he might try a mild remedy 
such as an application of dry ice or the 
use of a special acid, to banish or at 
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ee Thank you for your wonderful letters! I love to hear from you and to have you tell 


me about the beauty problems which are uppermost in your minds. With your special questions right here at 
hand, I feel I have the inside track on how I can help you the most. In recent weeks, for instance, I have noticed that you 


seem especially interested in ways to improve your skin. (Who doesn’t want to radiate under the summer sun!) Here are 


least tone down the discolorations. If 
there are no noticeable results after the 
first or second treatment (indicating 
that the pigment penetrates into the 
under layers of the skin), the doctor 
would abandon treatment rather than 
risk a stronger remedy which might 
remove the freckles at the expense of 
leaving scars in their place. If yours are 
the deep-seated type which refuse to 
respond to treatment, don’t feel dis- 
couraged. At least men think freckles 
are cute! 


As my skin darkens under the 
. summer sun, my make-up looks 
drab and colorless. What to do? 


Most sun-tinted skins take pret- 


tily to lighter, brighter colors. The rich, 
deep blue-reds that looked so perfect 
with winter black and spring navy may 
be too dark combined with your new 
golden glow—and your more colorful 
summer clothes. Try, instead, one of 
the pretty pastel pinks, a sun-kissed 
orange or a pinky-coral shade. These 
fresh, new accents on finger tips as well 
as lips will do a lot to liven your look. 
Powder shades need to be cued to sum- 
mer, too; substitute one of the warmer 
colors—a pinky or golden beige, for 
instance, for the lighter shades you have 





been wearing. For evening glamour try 
eye shadow—in a flattering shade of 
blue, green or viole-—smoothed ever 
so sparingly on your upper eyelids. 
You'll like your summer-lady look— 
and it’s always fun to make a change! 
‘ZR Ima working girl and get to the 
Q beach only on weekends and my 
two-week vacation. How can I get a 
really good summer tan? 


A 3 
The best time for summer tan- 


ning is early in the day when you 
can be out-of-doors under the pleas- 
antly warm, but not hot, sun without 
danger of burning. Thus conditioned, 
your skin has a better chance to take 
small amounts of midday sun safely. 

For your short jaunts to the beach, 
be sure to take cover-up clothes with 
you (things that can cover you from the 
top of your head to your toes!) and 
use a sun-screening preparation which 
will help prevent you from burning 
while it simultaneously works toward 
pretty tanning. These preparations 
come in sprays, liquids, creams or 
lotions and should be chosen according 
to personal preference and record of 
past performance. A few sun-screening 
preparations are designed purposely to 
discourage tanning (for the fair-skinned 
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Beauty Editor of the Journal 


girls who wish to stay that way) so be 
sure to read the directions on the pack- 
age before you buy! 

Treat yourself to no more than five 
to ten minutes’ exposure to the sun on 
your first day out, take ten to fifteen 
minutes the second day, and so on, but 
increase exposure time slowly. Con- 
trolled exposure will gradually bring 
you the tan of your dreams—but at 
least when you have it it will be painless 


and pretty! 

Q My hair turns to straw the minute 
! the sun gets at it. How can I avoid 
this parched, unpretty look ? 


Try using a hair spray with a 


cream or lanolin base for putting up 
the ends of your hair; and when your 
hair is combed out, spray it lightly with 
the same preparation to help hold curls 
in place. Hair that has been artificially 
colored dries out more quickly, needs 
extra care. Preface your shampoo with 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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y five-thirty in the morning, every morning but 

Sunday, Solva Bjornson stood in the back 
room of the little bakery, kneading dough with her 
strong, square hands. She wore a white apron—a 
fresh one every day—and her pale hair, wound 
around her head in a thick braid, was also bound 
with a strip of white cloth, so that not a single 
strand should ever fall into a customer’s loaf. 

The milk truck, clanking empty cans, shifted 
gears on the hill; Miss Addie Blough, waking in 
her tidy little room behind her tidy little store, 
sighed and turned over, letting her metal curlers 
dig into the other side of her head for a while. The 
sun rose. Solva Bjornson punched the dough 
down, folded it under, set it to rise again, and 
began the sweet things—twisted coffee ring, nut- 
meggy doughnuts, flaky pastries glazed with 
sugar. The bakery smelled wonderful, like a dream 
of home and mother, and when the dough was 
ready Solva made the loaves, plain honest loaves 
as plain and honest as her own broad face. She 
hummed a little and forgot herself; in the bakery, 
forgetting herself, Solva was happy. 

Mrs. Bjornson, Solva’s mother, came later, 
after the beds were made at home and the dishes 
washed up. She sniffed the yeasty, cinnamony, 
nutmeggy, raisiny smells with the nose of an 
expert, put her hat on a shelf, hung her coat on a 
hook. At nine she unlocked the front door, swept 
the sidewalk, and they were ready for business. 

Mr. Bjornson, Solva’s father, left the house 
right after breakfast (two shredded-wheat biscuits, 
one poached egg, stewed prunes and coffee) and 
waved at Solva when he went past the rear window 
of the bakery. Then he unlocked the door of his 
little repair shop (Bjornson’s Fix-It), went in, 
put his hat on a shelf and hung his coat on a hook, 
and began tinkering. He soldered wires in Mrs. 
Kroll’s waffle iron, replaced the condenser in Miss 
Addie Blough’s radio, mended a broken switch in 
little Sally Baxter’s toy electric stove that could 
really cook. He took apart a broken cuckoo clock 


Solva’s story is significant. 


Not because she discovered she was the descendant of a queen. 


By LESLEY CONGER 


and a vacuum cleaner which made a lot of noise 
but refused to pick up dirt. 

At the end of the day, when the cuckoo clock 
cuckooed and the vacuum cleaner cleaned, and 
when the breadboxes in Ferndale were full, then 
the Bjornsons locked the doors of the bakery and 
the repair shop, walked up the narrow sidewalk 
to the corner, and they were home. 

Mrs. Bjornson folded the weekly newspaper 
front to back and read in the social column the 
account of the latest wedding. Mr. Bjornson 
rattled the pages of the daily paper, which came 
by mail, and read of murder and violence, of Li’l 
Abner and Rex Morgan, M.D., and an enormous 
advertisement prescribing sheep fat (spelled back- 
ward) to ward off baldness. He touched his thin- 
ning hair, under which his pink scalp gleamed in 
the lamplight, and wondered. Solva, having fin- 
ished her book from the lending library at the 
back of Miss Addie’s corner store and knowing 
therefrom that love triumphs over all, sat and 
knitted. 

“And Mildred Logan is only seventeen,” said 
Mrs. Bjornson. ““Why, Solva used to baby-sit with 
her for Mrs. Logan!” 

These remarks required, for the Bjornsons, no 
elucidation. Mr. Bjornson did not look up from 
the paper, in which Steady, industrious, German 
descent, desired meet affectionate lady 35-45, some 
means, no objection one child, send photo, no 
triflers, please, obj. mat. The conversation was an 
old one; he gave one of his old replies. 

“‘She’s a good girl,” he said. “Some man will 
want her.” 

Solva shut her eyes for an instant involun- 
tarily. Knit, knit, purl, purl, turn, bind off three— 
hands deft and quick, but big as a man’s—knit, 
knit, purl, purl. 

“There'll be a man for you,” Mr. Bjornson 
said, speaking loudly to Solva now, from behind 
his paper. ‘““You wait and see. A good man will 
come—a good, strong man who wants a good, 


But because the man of her dreams discovered Solva. 


strong woman. Not all men are romantic fools.” 
But he was thinking, nevertheless, Good, strong 
girl, 23, Norwegian descent, desires meet kind 
gentleman—and he turned the page with distaste 
and began to read the Will Swap column. 

Solva said nothing. She hunched over her knit- 
ting, as if by crumpling herself up she could make 
herself smaller. But even with her shoulders round 
and her head bent—as it always was, looking at 
the ground when she walked, at people’s skirt hems 
and trouser cuffs and feet, and sometimes, bravely. 
at the middle button of a shirt—even so, she was 
still a tall girl, tall as a man, and big, and plain, 
a big plain girl with no fragility to her, except per- 
haps in her heart. 

“After all, he doesn’t have to be rich,” said Mr. 
Bjornson ridiculously. And he reached over and 
turned up the radio which had been muttering 
softly to itself, and they listened to the ten-o’clock 
news, shaking their heads at the endless disasters 
which constantly overtake the innocent of the 
world, the airline passengers, the travelers on 
buses, the sleepers in an apartment blown sky high 
by a faulty furnace; and then, after a cup of hot 
chocolate, they went to bed. 

In the big bedroom, Mr. and Mrs. Bjornson 
talked in bed. They talked about the bakery and 
about the repair shop, about new linoleum for 
the kitchen and about the twinge in Mr. Bjorn- 
son’s back, and then they gave each other a little 
pat on the shoulder, and turned away, back to 
back, to go to sleep. And each of them, before 
sleeping, gave a secret and tender thought to their 
daughter, Solva. a 

In the small bedroom, Solva lay awake, staring 
at the ceiling. Send a man, she thought. Just a good 
man, not young, not handsome, not rich; not a 
romantic fool, else why would he want Solva 
Bjornson? Just a good man—or eyen . . . even not 
a good man—just a man who would want her. 
She touched her broad, smooth cheek with gentle 
finger tips, wishing CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 


They all turned to look; but what really matters most 
is that Edward saw what they all saw: 
Solva Bjornson, maker of good bread; tall and fair and r 
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Four tempting luncheo 


within your limit of 400 calories—all me 


just 


ost of us seem to be concerned with either attaining or main-| 

taining a lithe and lissome figure. Our philosophy about! 
diet menus is that they needn’t be repetitive or lacking in flavor, 
They can be glamorous and have just as much plate appeal a 
more fattening menus. So these four delectable meals prove. 


CHARMER ONE 


This summer luncheon, pretty as its picture, would be a wonderful 
choice for your next bridge luncheon. It’s so easy to prepare and serve. | 
el i : f i cxf Cook the shrimp the day before. Make the consommé and sherbet, and! 
eyy ONS OTS > a ae 2 (i glee scoop out the pineapple shells, in the cool of the morning. There will be! 

aca’ ge a “ee . an em ee le plenty of time between then and lunchtime to arrange a bouquet and set) 
, : the table with your most summery mats and china or milk glass. _ | 

MUSHROOM CONSOMME. Simply canned consommé dressed up with! 
finely chopped cooked mushrooms, and you know how really low, i in| 
calories they are. Allow 14 pound mushrooms to each 3 cups consommé,. 
Figure on 16 calories for 14-cup serving. Since this menu is under 
Fes : ; calories, increase the serving a bit if you wish. 

MUSHROOM CONSOMME sa ee SHRIMP-AND-PINEAPPLE SALAD. For 4 salads, simmer 24 medium 
pee: é sized shelled and cleaned raw shrimp in a little water with lemon slices, 





SHRIMP-AND-PINEAPPLE SALAD 


RYE WAFER “The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet,” 
and this light, refreshing luncheon is to the dieter both 


ee eee) a delight and good eating. Hot consommé 


HOT OR ICED TEA to perk the appetite, followed by a chilled crisp 
shrimp-and-pineapple salad and fresh 
371 calories lime-mint sherbet to make you forget the heat. 


STUART-FOWLE 


CONSOMME 

CHICKEN BREASTS IN ASPIC 

TOMATOES STUFFED WITH 
GREEN-BEAN SALAD 

MELBA TOAST RELISHES 

YOGHURT WITH RASPBERRIES 

ICED TEA 


400 calories 


Floating flower candles twinkle among 

the rosebuds as you sit down to this summer plate 
that is “the very pink of perfection’: slices of 
cold chicken, laced with pdté, reposing in aspic; 

a refreshing green-bean-and-tomato salad, relishes 
and Melba toast. Doesn’t it make you hungry? 





dinners— 


ur family and guests will relish too— 







2 calorie scores a secret! 


pot herbs, a piece of bay leaf, salt and whole black pepper for flavor. 
Cool in the broth, then drain and chill in the refrigerator overnight. Cut 
/2 small fresh pineapples in half lengthwise. Trim the tufted green tips; 
cut out the core and remove the pineapple meat in as nice pieces as you 
I can. Cut into slivers. There should be about 3 cups. Chill along with | 
‘cup canned bean sprouts that have been well drained. Just before serv- 
i ing, mix with 21% cups thinly sliced cucumbers and 14 cup cottage-cheese 
| | dressing to which you have added a little more minced green onions or 
‘scallions and | to 2 teaspoons curry powder, depending on how hot you 
) like it. Now is the time to taste for salt. The salad may need it. Serve in 
\ the pineapple shells, which you have also chilled well. Though this is all 
‘you will be serving for your main course, it’s a filling salad and the sery- 
/ ings are generous. Count on 168 calories for each salad, one rye wafer 
(20 calories) and hot or iced tea with lemon and sugar substitute (abso- 
lutely no calories). 
)  COTTAGE-CHEESE DRESSING. This is a good basic dressing to have on i 4 J 
hand while you are dieting. The flavor may be varied in many ways 4 } . fj 
J without adding any more calories—curry, for instance, as in the above Va 
jsalad, caraway seeds or herbs for vegetable salads, and so on. To | cup i VEGETABLE-JUICE COCKTAIL 
creamed cottage cheese (if you are CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 Hi BAOILED SWEETBREADS a lf ij j 


i 




























ee eens Dieting or not, who wouldn’t enjoy sitting down to 


ZUCOHINE CREOEE yi this mouth-watering porch supper? Sweetbreads 
ORANGE-AND-ONION SALAD, twined with crisp bacon, zucchini cooked in a creole 
COTTAGE-CHEESE DRESSING sauce so you'll never miss the butter, and carrots 

HOT TEA cooked in bouillon for the same reason. Instead of 


dessert, a refreshing orange-and-onion salad. 
400 Calories 


POACHED EGG AND 
BACON WITH SPINACH 


TOMATO-AND-CUCUMBER ASPIC, 
COTTAGE-CHEESE DRESSING 


CELERY 
STRAWBERRIES COOKY 


ICED COFFEE 


395 Calories 


The simplest meal can be a feast—and with 
calories in line! A poached egg on spinach, 

the dieter’s stand-by, is enhanced by the 
company of a shimmery tomato-and-cucumber 
aspic, strawberries ripe from the vine, 

and a crisp sugar cooky. Serve your supper on a 
” tray—pamper yourself with a “‘just for you” 
nosegay from the garden and off 

you go to the coolest corner of the porch. 
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The thrifty French, who know more than a 
thing or two about good food, say, 
““Always use what is in season; quality is at its 
peak, prices at their lowest.” 
It is a pleasure to follow this rule with luscious 
summer fruits—from the first strawberries 
to the last melons and grapes. A dessert 
should provoke exhilaration and leave satisfaction. 





STUART 


Drama for a midsummer night—and as cool 
as can be. Fruit Flotilla is the name for a 
crisp delicate meringue filled with raspberry 
sherbet and wreathed with ivy or vinca vine. 


FRUIT FLOTILLA. Here is a celebration 
dessert—gay and beautiful. A ring of meringue has 
raspberry sherbet heaped in the center over which 
are sprinkled crystallized violets or a few whole rasp- 
berries. (Variation: lemon sherbet with rose petals.) 
Serve it with trailing strands of periwinkle (myrtle), 
vinca or ivy wound around the edge of the platter 
for an aura of glamour. 


The Mering e: Deliciously tender and not dif- 
ficult to do. It may be made several days ahead of time. 
If it gets soft, set in a slow oven again to crisp. (The 
same recipe may be used for individual meringue 
shells.) Beat until stiff 3 egg whites with 14 teaspoon 
baking powder and a speck of salt. Have ready | cup 
sifted sugar; in another cup, | teaspoon water, | 
teaspoon vanilla and | teaspoon vinegar, mixed. Con- 
tinue beating the egg whites, adding alternately, a 
small amount at a time, the sugar and the liquid. 
Shape the meringue into a ring on a well-greased 
baking sheet. Bake about an hour in a very slow 
oven, 250° F., until firm and dry. Let it cool. 





Raspberry Sherbet: Heat 11% cups milk 
with | cup sugar until sugar is dissolved. Cool. 
Pour into a freezing tray and freeze until par- 
tially frozen. Thaw 1% package frozen rasp- 
berries and strain to remove seeds. Spoon the 
frozen mixture into a cold bowl and beat until 
light and fluffy—but still thick. Add the juice 
from the raspberries and 4 cup fresh lemon 
juice while beating. Pour into 2 freezing trays 
and partially freeze again. Whip the whites of 
3 eggs until stiff but not dry. Whip 1 cup heavy 
cream. Combine. Spoon partially frozen rasp- 
berry mixture into a cold bowl and beat only to 
soften. Carefully fold in the egg-white-cream 
mixture and return to the freezing trays. Freeze 
until firm. Makes about | quart sherbet. 


CHERRY FILLIP. Pit 1 quart fresh red 
cherries, or use canned ones already pitted 
(1 can). Add | cup sugar. Heat with '4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, a pinch of cloves and '%4 teaspoon 
nutmeg. Simmer the fruit, covered, for 10 
minutes. Then remove the cherries with a 
strainer scoop. Add 1% cup red-currant jelly to 
the juice and continue boiling down. When 
syrupy, remove from heat, add to the cherries 
and chill. Serve very cold with sweetened 
whipped cream flavored with maraschino juice. 
Or serve hot over vanilla ice cream. 


FRUIT FROST. Those delicious coconut 
chips that are so often served as an appetizer 
become news here treated as an accent for 
fruit. Not only do they supply a bit of drama 
with this surprise use, but their crunchy texture 
achieves the similar pleasure of a crisp cooky— 
but with a difference! 

Select fresh ripe apricots or nectarines; peel, 
halve and remove pits. Canned apricots may be 
used, in which case pour off the syrup. Arrange 
the fruit in a pretty bowl, and if you use fresh 
fruit sprinkle it with a little lemon juice. Chill. 
Meanwhile, let 14 pint vanilla ice cream get a 
little soft, then whip it together with 1 pint heavy 
cream, whipped and flavored with 14 teaspoon 
vanilla. Keep the cream in a refrigerator tray 
until ready to use, but don’t let it get too hard. 
Heap the cream on the fruit and bring to the 
table garnished with coconut chips. Other fresh 
fruits or berries are just as delectable served 
this way: peaches, raspberries, red currants well 
sugared, strawberries, blackberries. 


OMELETTE AUX CONFITURES. This sweet 
omelet is another French classic, and anyone who 
has a light hand with eggs should not fail to try it. 
First prepare the fruit you intend to use—blueberries 
or red raspberries are a good choice. Wash, drain 
and sugar the fruit. Prepare the skillet for the omelet 
by warming it, shaking a little salt in it and rubbing 
vigorously with a paper towel. Discard the salt. It 
is important to have a scrupulously clean pan. Beat 
2 egg yolks until light and lemon-colored. Add 
gradually, with continued beating, 4 cup confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Flavor with 14 teaspoon grated lemon 
peel. Fold in the separately beaten whites of 4 eggs 
and a pinch of salt, about 14 teaspoon. Melt 2 
teaspoons butter in the skillet and let it coat the 
bottom. When warm and foamy, turn in the omelet 
and cook it over low heat. Cover with a lid. Cook 
until nicely browned around the edges. Don’t be 
afraid to look. Place in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
for about 5 minutes, or until the center is done. Now 
drain the sugared fruit and have it ready when the 
omelet is cooked. Remove the omelet from the oven. 
Turn the fruit onto one half of it. Slash the edges of 


the omelet at the center to facilitate the turning and 
flip the other half over the fruit (without breaking 
the center if you can). Serve at once with a little 
powdered sugar. Serves 4. 


PEACH ALASKAS. Peel, halve and stone 2 
large fresh ripe peaches. Sprinkle with lemon juice to 
keep them from turning brown, and chill thoroughly. 
Meanwhile have ready any ice cream or fruit ice of 
your choice. Let it be well frozen. Prepare a meringue 
by whipping | or 2 egg whites and adding 3 table- 
spoons confectioners’ sugar for each egg white used 
(more or less to your taste). Preheat oven to 450° F. 
On a baking sheet place 4 commercial sponge cups as 
a base for the fruit; then add the fruit. Scoop 
the ice cream into the hollow of each peach half. 
Spread a heavy coating of meringue all over the ice 
cream, peach and sponge cup. Set the sheet in the 
oven just long enough to brown the meringue. Serve 
at once on dessert plates upon which you have pre- 
viously placed a grape leaf. 


PEAR ZABAGLIONE. This classic sauce, 
zabaglione, is a worthy accompaniment for almost 
any fresh fruit and is a welcome change from so 
much cream, whether plain, whipped or iced. First 
peel, halve and core 3 fresh Bartlett or French pears. 
Keep them from turning dark by dropping them 
in water with a little lemon juice. Have ready a 
syrup made in the proportion of 2 cups water to 44 
cup sugar, boiled with a bit of lemon and orange peel 
and a stick of cinnamon. Simmer the pears in the 
syrup until tender. Remove them from the syrup and 
chill them. Serve them in pretty dishes, topped with 
pitted black cherries, fresh or canned, and sur- 
rounded with zabaglione sauce, made as follows: 
Beat 4 egg yolks until light and lemon-colored. Add 
V6 cup confectioners’ sugar with continued beating. 
Set over hot water and continue beating with a wire 
whisk until foamy. Be careful that the bottom of the 
pan does not touch the hot water in this process. 
Flavor with 14 cup fresh orange juice—or sherry, if 
you like—and 1% teaspoon grated lemon rind. Re- 
move from the heat and cool. Makes about 2 cups. 


SAVORY BANANAS. Our grandmothers used 
this old-fashioned dessert. The sour-sweet combina- 
tion enhances the blandness of the banana to pro- 
duce a delicious flavor. 

Allow | banana to a person. Peel and split the 
banana lengthwise and lay it open on the plate. 
Sprinkle it with lemon juice, then with sugar, then 
with cinnamon. That’s all. What could be easier? 


MELONS WITH CHEESE. The flavor of a 
sharp cheese with a good melon is an idea that ap- 
peals to the Italians, who, like the French, are fond 
of good eating. The success depends on a good cheese 
and a good melon. 

Chill the melons to be used. Quarter them, remove 
the seeds, cut off the rind and slice them thinly. Ar- 
range the slices on dessert plates alternately with thin 
slices of cheese. 


Nate : Lis ks 


Slice a watermelon, Cut out the 
center portions of the slices in round disks. 
A bread-and-butter plate might be used as a pattern 
for this. Place a disk on each dessert plate. In 
the center of the disk place a scoop of pistachio 
ice cream. Garnish with salted almonds 
or pecans. This makes a pretty pink-and-green décor. 











> . 
Here’s a humdinger of a barbecue sauce for any meat — smooth 


and tart and ready in a fraction of cookbook time. And soup’s 


: . . . 
| practically all there is to it. Just add the chef-tested extras in our 


recipe — or your own favorite herbs and spices. It’s a simple 


secret to the outdoor (or indoor) cook’s success! 


| | 








sugar Tomato Soup 


1 tablespoon vinegar \% cup sweet-pickle 


1 tablespoon relish 


Worcestershire sauce %4 cup chopped onion 
Combine all ingredients in a skillet or saucepan. 
Simmer until onions are done and tender, and 
the spicy-sweet aroma tells you all the flavors 
are blended thoroughly. Makes 1'2 cups. 


CAMPBELL’S SOUPER BARBECUE SAUCE 
1 tablespoon brown 1 can Campbell’s 
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Not just a promise 


a guarantee! 








SOFT, SMOOTH, 
RADIANT SKIN IN # DAYS 


... Or it costs you nothing! 


Here’s your chance to see how lovely 
your skin can be when you give it 
proper care with the proper soap...that 
means, lather-massage a full minute 
morning and night with Cuticura Soap. 


Cuticura Soap does such wonderful 
things for your skin because it is: Mild- 
est of all leading soaps by actual labora- 
tory test. Uniquely superemollient to 
help maintain the natural moisture and 
normal, healthy acidity of your skin. 
Mildly medicated for extra skin care 
and protection. No other soap contains 
Cuticura’s remarkable skin softening, 
skin smoothing ingredients. And it’s fra- 
grant, triple milled, long lasting too! 


qticura 
iT 


ed 


ou 


arid co t 
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Wishing won't help your skin 


For problem skin—hateful blackheads, 
externally caused pimples, flaky dry- 
ness—use jade-clear Cuticura Ointment 
nightly to soften and gently stimulate 
as it soothes and relieves. 


See exciting new softness, smoothness, 
radiance in 7 days—or return the bar and 
wrapper to Cuticura for a full refund. 


New Way To Wash Hair- 
Squeeze On Cuticura Shampoo. 
Better than soap shampoo-—better than 
soapless shampoo—combines best features 
of both. Leaves hair brighter, softer, more 
manageable. And unbreakable squeeze bot- 
tle gives you up to 50% more shampoos! 
At leading drug counters. <\ 
WS 
\ 





— Cuticura will! 


THE DURABLE FIRE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


“But I know he won’t agree. He’s not 
changeable.” 

“You can’t say that. Everybody changes. 
Look at me. Ask Stephen to call me. Here’s 
my new number.” 


Half an hour before, Lorna Hume had 
telephoned Stephen. “Stephen, it’s Lorna. Do 
you take a train at the Long Island about 
five?” 

SoVesHa 

“Could I meet you for a few minutes out- 
side the bookstore on that level? It will take 
only a moment. Quarter of five?” 

‘All right,’’ he said, and at that time was 
waiting as the commuting rush streamed past 
him. He felt vaguely uneasy that she had some- 
thing she must say about the tabloid story. 
Then he saw her, cool and trim-looking, at 
the top of the steps leading to 34th Street. 
They both waved as she ran lightly down the 
long stairs, but as they met her smile was so 
sorrowful that it touched his heart. 

“T hope you'll think this was better than 
writing or having you at the apartment. I tried 
to think it out.” 

“What is it?” 

“You don’t know about Principal Errors?” 

“Well, I know I’m working on it.” 

“Stephen, my dear, it has been written by 
Professor John Bancroft Twombley of Har- 
vard, and is about to be published.” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘how’s it possible? Not the 
same book as mine?” 

“Yes. Here, this is in the trade paper this 
week.’’ She handed him a clipping: 


Loud and louder paeans from the editorial 
offices of Dunstable and Company about the new 
book on which the Sales Department foresaw a 
modest two thousand going to libraries. The 
Volume of the Month for November. All this for 
a volume of erudite research on which Professor 
John Bancroft Twombley of Harvard has been 
engaged for ten years. The book is entitled Prin- 
cipal Errors of Rulers and Peoples Since the 
Reformation. There is a strange and tragic story 
of the source of the book epitomized in its dedi- 
cation to the memory of Col. Garrett Maynard, 
who died of wounds received at Anzio. Professor 
Twombley, then in the American Intelligence, ~ 
met Colonel Maynard there and was given by 
him the idea of the book —— 


“T feel so terrible at telling you. I still don’t 
know anyone who can take things as you do. I 
wanted to be unselfish and have you able to go 
straight to your wife. That’s part of why I met 
you here.” 

The commuting rush was increasing, men 
and women discarding cigarettes to find the 
change for an evening paper, or another pack 
of cigarettes. 

“Tt still doesn’t seem possible. I never heard 
of Twombley.” He straightened up and 
patted Lorna’s arms. “I suppose the only thing 
that matters is that he was better equipped 
than I, and it will be a better book. Can I keep 
the clipping?” 

She nodded, said good-by quickly and left 
him. He turned and went for his train. Mon- 
day morning he had not wanted to go in the 
club car because of the rescue story. Now 
what did it matter? A great quadrant of his 
inner life was lost, and hereafter his only fa- 
miliars would be the bankers and brokers, 
lawyers and executives of the club car. He had 
never been any better than they, anyhow. Sev- 
eral of them would probably have had the 
moral courage to go to Parry’s assistance. 


Rosalie, seeing Stephen drive in, called from 
her window, ““Why, darling, how lovely you’re 
home early. I'll be down in just a moment, 
bursting with news. Paula’s been here.” 

He walked into the library and sat down, 
looking at the long table with the boxes of 
notes, the results of so many long, happy 
hours. He had not told Rosalie of the moral 
conflict he was going through about Parry, or 
of Hewitt’s call about Cramer, and now he 
did not want to tell her their book was lost. 
The synopses he had written Saturday and 
Sunday were back from the village typist, and 
Rosalie had put a jug of small golden zinnias 
as a paperweight on the first copy. 





























































LADIES' HOME JOURNA 


x 
He heard her coming down the stairs and 
she burst in, gave him a quick kiss and pushed 
him down on the sofa. 
“Paula Hewitt and Jim are living together! 
That’s why you couldn’t find him. She’s paid, 
or is paying, all his debts.” | 

“Keeping him?” 

“T know it sounds like that, but it isn’t j 
that. It was comic, and yet it wasn’t ridiculo’ 
or sordid—she’s frightfully practical and she 
seems to understand him. Believe it or not, she 
says she needs him and I think she does.” 

“T thought he had it in him to make some. 
thing of himself. What will they do ? Keep go 
ing on round-the-world cruises?” 

“Oh, no; he wants to write a book o 
Proust.” 

“But he doesn’t know anything aboni 
Proust. That’s fantastic.” 

“Paula realizes that. What she wants tc 
start with is to go to Paris and for you to le 
him put researchers on Principal Errors at hey 
expense and turn the results over to you.” 

“On my book?” 

“T toldher, of course, you’dneveragree—— 

He looked down at the rug, leaning forwar 
with his elbows on his knees. “I’ve alread) 
lost the book. Someone else has written it.’ 
Giving her the clipping, he got up. She read © 
quickly and followed him, her eyes full « 
tears. 

“Oh, my dearest.” 

He smiled grimly, looking down into ht 
face. ‘I’ve had an unbroken run of luck froi) 
the moment youcameinto Pastor Larsen’s.hu/ 
I couldn’t expect it to last forever.” 

““How did you find out about it?” 

“Lorna Hume saw the clipping and brough} 
it to me at the station.” 

“Just now?” 

ey CSa 

‘Perhaps with her you would have finishe 
it in time. Oh, darling, why did this have 
happen?” 


eos, saw Cramer, with his son in trail} 
sweep through the office at eleven-thirty th 
next morning. Within a few minutes Mif| 
Marshall said the president would like to s¢ 
him, and he went to his office. 

Without his usual greeting, Cramer sai | 
“Do you know where we can reach | 
Hewitt?” 

“No. Is something the matter?” 

“Tve brought him back from Chicagal 
sick man. John and I took him to his apa 
ment and got him to bed. His wife wasn) 
there and the servants didn’t seem to kno’ 
where she is.” 

“Ts he seriously ill?” 

“‘We had to leave before his doctor g 
there. When a man vomits all night and loo) 
like death, I call him seriously ill.” 

“Appendicitis?” 

“He has no appendix and he had no che 
pains. It’s not his heart. He’s overworked— 
don’t know what it is. Where in the wor 
could his wife be?” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t know.” 

Cramer’s usually benign face was wrinklt 
with anger and impatience. “Did you tel 
graph him in Chicago?” 

““No. Why do you ask?” 

“He got a telegram from someone, the bi 
captain told John, that seemed to start this 
thought it might have been from you abo 
this disgraceful incident in the papers. I hi 
already seen it. I never thought I'd live tos 
the day when an officer in one of my col 
panies would be written up in a scandal she’ 
My work has been with men whose nar 
don’t get in the papers unless it’s some fi 
community effort. Are you still a Johns 
trustee?” 

“So far as I know.” 

“We might as well have this out... .M 
Wilkins, find out if Mr. Hewitt’s doctor f 
been there yet or if Mrs. Hewitt has be 
found. . . . Now, sit down. When Cali 
showed me the clippings about you—I h 
not yet received them from Miss Wilkins 
had been deeply moved by the appari 
heroism, as my telegram showed; he mi 
mized it all as your good friend. And he tt 
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me what I should have guessed, I suppose, 
that your real interest was not your company 
and your job here, but a book on which you 
spent half your time.” 

“T did not spend half my time, or any time 
except weekends, on it. It’s somewhat aca- 
demic today, as someone else has written the 
book and is about to publish it.” 

* “This is not a subterfuge because of the pa- 
pers to keep your name out of it?” 

“No. Do you mind coming to the point of 
all this?” 

“There you are, that perpetual chip on the 
shoulder. That resentment toward me. You 
seem to feel I’m against you. Not at all, but I 
am for the company.” 
| “So you would like me to resign?” 

There was a pause, and when Cramer spoke 
qgain it was with his customary tone of unc- 
tion. “Friend Lowry, those are your words, 
| ot mine, but, and this is as friendly as it is 
frank, I wonder whether, no doubt with good 
intentions, you are one of those men who give 
ithe kiss of death’ to whatever you engage 
‘In? Peale, Doran, and so on, and if what you 

y is so, evidently to your own book. When 
the directors put them all together and then 
-ead how you and a member of your family 
and your friends amuse themselves ——” 

“T’d be careful, if | were you, Mr. Cramer. 
*d strike out that last sentence. And make 
juite sure you never refer to it again.” 

“Are you threatening me?” 

“T suppose so, yes.” 

Cramer, pinching his face like a barber 
esting the work of his razor, blinked at hima 
noment. 

“Well, I have work to do,” Lowry said 
oriskly, and left. 

' Even now what to do, where to turn and 

tand was a problem. In all that had hap- 
pened so far with Cramer, the directors, or 
ven friends like Colonel Channing, could say, 
‘Cramer has his objectionable points, but it 

till seems to come down to the fact that his 
bersonality is so strong that you can’t handle 
” 

He dialed Hewitt’s apartment and, after 
aying who he was, Hewitt answered. 
| “How sick are you?’ Lowry asked. 


you know about Paula. Have you any idea 
ivhere I can get hold of her?” 
7 “No.” 

“Y’m going to call the Pinkertons and get 
her traced.” 

“T wouldn’t call them. I’ve read they don’t 
ake divorce cases.” 


got to thinking last night how when you’re 
arried for years, all the little things you do 
or each other. Brought tears to my eyes— 
‘here’s somebody who knows how you take 
: our coffee. Why, I’d be lost without Paula. 


We men don’t realize what a job running a 
home is. My clothes were always pressed. All 
I had to do was throw them over a chair. I 
haven’t the foggiest idea who pressed them. 
It’s been years since I knew who did the laun- 
dry. All those little things. I suppose you 
think I’m sentimental.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Steve, I want you to know I did everything 
I could for you with Cramer.” 

“So I gather.” 

“Tf the Pinkertons can find Paula, I'll have 
to go there and fight it out with Peale. My 
honor demands that, but I tell you I’m sick of 
responsibility. If Paula won’t come back, 
though I’m sure she will, and wanted to settle 
with me—I don’t know what would be fair, 
maybe ten, better twenty per cent of the Suy- 
dam estate—I think I’d take it and live in 
Vermont.” 

“T should think even ten per cent would be 
a million dollars.” 

“About, I guess.” 

“Well, Calvin, the possession of a mil- 
lion dollars would only involve you in new re- 
sponsibilities. People would want to get it 
away from you.” 

“T only say this to you, Steve. I’ve been hurt 
deep inside and I’m tired of slaving. If Paula 
persists, then she’s got to pay for it. Isn’t that 
the sensible way for me to look at it? I hope 
you'll keep in touch. It’s a time when a man 
appreciates his friends.” 


Miss Marshall signaled as soon as Hewitt 
had hung up to say that Mr. Devers, one of 
the engineers, was waiting and wanted to see 
Lowry at once. He said to send him in. 

Devers was a tall man, with the same 
pointed features, the high receding forehead 
and steel-rimmed spectacles of Burnham at 
Larus. In eight months Lowry did not recall 
having said more than hello to him, though he 
had heard Evans speak highly of him, espe- 
cially in connection with the calculating on 
the bridge bid. Across the outer breast pocket 
of his coat was a stockade of pens and pencils 
with a slide rule. An outsize slide rule with a 
sheaf of papers was in his hand and his hand 
was shaking violently. 

Instinctively Lowry knew at once what he 
was going to say. He got up to hear it, stand- 
ing. 

“The bridge bid,” Devers gasped; “‘it’s out 
five hundred thousand dollars. There’s an er- 
ror in man-hours. It’s not my error originally. 
Have we got time to withdraw?” 

““No. How did you happen to recheck this?” 

“T got nervous about it.” 

“Does anyone else know?” 

SSNIO; Sit?” 

‘Are those your work sheets ?”’ 

SS YES, Site, 

““Miss Marshall, bring me the work sheets 
on the bridge bid, please.’ She brought the 





“Martha, it’s the vines or me. One of us has to go.” 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN IS A TRADEMARK OWNED BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 


3 ground beef dishes made 
extra delicious with 
Franco-American Beef Gravy 









Skillet Burgers with Gravy! Shape 1 lb. 
ground beef into 6 patties, season to taste, 
then brown on both sides in skillet. Then 
add 3-ounce can sliced mushrooms, 
drained, and cook until browned. Add 1 
can Beef Gravy and simmer a few minutes. 


Skillet Supper! Cook 1 lb. ground beef 
and 1 small onion, sliced, in 2 tbsp. butter 
(or margarine) until brown. Stir occa- 
sionally to separate meat. Add 1 cup 
very thinly sliced raw carrots, 1 can Beef 
Gravy, % tsp. salt, dash of pepper. Cover, 
cook slowly, stirring occasionally, until 
carrots are tender, about 15 minutes. 
Serve on cooked rice or noodles. 





Here’s the kind of gravy a man can 
remember from ’way back. Only 
this is FRANCO-AMERICAN 
Beef Gravy. It’s rich, brown, per- 
fectly smooth. Made from good 
lean beef so it’s low in calories. 
(Only about a fourth as many as 
homemade gravy.) And it’s always 
ready, handy as your pantry shelf. 
Franco-American Beef Gravy 
makes all kinds of dishes taste bet- 
ter. Here are just a few. 

Baked Beef Patties! Combine 1 pound 
lean ground beef, % tsp. salt, dash of 
black pepper, 2 tbsp. minced onion and 
4% cup Beef Gravy. Shape into 4 large 
patties. Bake in small casseroles or 8- 
inch baking pan about 30 minutes at 
350° F. Pour off excess fat, then pour 
remainder of gravy over meat and 
return to oven until heated through. 





Now, delicious beef gravy on 
your mashed potatoes, anytime 
With Franco-American Beef Gravy 
in your pantry, you’re all set for 
potatoes and gravy anytime, even 
when your meat doesn’t give you 
gravy-makin’s. 
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folder quickly. ““Now show me where it oc- 
curred,” he said to Devers. 

Well, there it was, the original calculation 
O.K.’d at the point of error by all, including 
Evans. Lowry started his own calculation in 
pencil, Devers breathing down his neck as he 
followed with his slide rule. The error was 
now so palpable that it was as though they 
had all been hypnotized when they passed it. 

“T feel pretty sick, Mr. Lowry.” 

“There’s a lot of sickness around, evi- 
dently,’ Lowry replied. ““Miss Marshall, see 
whether Mr. Cramer’s gone to lunch, please.” 

She returned to say Mr. Cramer was having 
a glass of milk at his desk. Lowry picked up 
the papers and walked to his lonely execution. 
He said as unaffectedly as possible that he 
was solely responsible for something that had 
happened and then he told Cramer what it 
was. If Cramer listened pitilessly, it was with 
the professional calm of an auditor. With an 
auditor’s control and competence he followed 
Lowry’s finger through the two sets of work 
sheets. 

“Naturally I’m not a bit surprised,” he said, 
picking up the papers and handing them back. 
“Teave these with my assistant, if you will, 
please. What do you propose now?” 

“T’ve known of this only a few moments 
longer than you have. I’ve not had time 

“‘Have you telephoned Caracas to see if we 
could simply not bid?” 

“They've already filed and it was effective 
when we had it notarized at the consulate 
here.” 

“Miss Wilkins, ask John to come here, 
please.’’ When he came in, his father said, “Mr. 
Lowry has something to tell you. Be good 
enough, Mr. Lowry, to go over it all again in 
the same detail. I may have missed some- 
thing.” 

Lowry went through the humbling business. 
Young Cramer listened aghast, trying hard by 
glancing at his father to ape his impassivity. 

“You see the whole situation, John?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“Not a very nice one, though what was to 
be expected,” Cramer said. ‘Have you thought 

















NEW! 
Softer to wear, 
yet never tear. 


of what you intend to do, or is this ‘just one 
of those things that happen’ in your eyes?” 
he asked Lowry. 

“Without minimizing my responsibility, I 
may say that this line of talk is not conducive 
to clear thinking.” 

‘““Are we expected to feel sorry for you, or 
for the stockholders who must take the loss? 
Unlike you, I’m said to be a slow thinker, and 
I see the way out.” 

“Then may I hear it?” 

“T want to talk it over with John. Is it ask- 
ing too much for you to hold yourself in readi- 
ness in your office, or can you tell me where 
I can reach you?” 

“T’ll be in my office,’’ Lowry replied. 

It was not until after five that Cramer ap- 
peared at Lowry’s desk. It had been apparent 
from the normal behavior of Halleck and the 
other department managers that nothing was 
known of the error, and Curtis had been down- 
town the entire afternoon. Evans was re- 
ported at the Tidewater plant, in New Jersey. 


A; Lowry went back over every step of the 
bid’s preparation, he could not see where, 
even now, he would have done anything differ- 
ently. Every care and control possible had 
been used. But all the justification in the world 
was not going to avail him. ““While it was not 
your responsibility, Mr. Lowry, personally to 
prepare the figures, and aware as we are that 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Curtis had the same duty 
and responsibility, nonetheless taking this 
and various other things into consideration, 
we feel the best thing all around is to make a 
settlement with you on the most friendly and 
favorable basis for you, looking to the discon- 
tinuance of your services.” That was about 
what they would say, he supposed. 

“IT want to say first and right off,’ Cramer 
began brightly, “that I very much regret my 
attitude and what I said in our talk this morn- 
ing. | hope you'll accept my apology.” He put 
out his hand and Lowry took it. 

“Certainly no apology is necessary, but it’s 
nice of you to say this. I feel very badly about 
it, to put it mildly.” 


““Now you mustn’t feel too badly, because 
we're going to find a way out. I’ve got to leave 
again now. Could you come to my hotel at 
seven tonight for a further talk?” 

“Certainly.” 

He was glad Rosalie was out when he 
phoned that he would not be home for dinner, 
as he was not sure he could have kept the rea- 
son to himself. 

By six, when he left, the office was empty. 
He went down to the drugstore in the lobby 
and had a sandwich and a glass of iced coffee, 
glanced through an evening paper, and started 
uptown on foot to Cramer’s hotel. At two 
minutes before seven he went up in the elevator 
and rang the bell at Cramer’s door. 

Cramer opened it himself and, going in, 
Lowry saw over the back of a chair facing the 
south windows the crisp hairs of Hewitt’s 
head. 

“Hello,” he said. ““Are you feeling better?” 

Hewitt looked very worn. Cramer said that 
friend Hewitt had insisted on getting out of 
bed to be of whatever help he could, as soon 
as he had heard of the trouble. “There'll be 
just the three of us and we’re not going to have 
anything to say about who’s to blame. We’re 
going to be constructive. Calvin, suppose you 
start us off.” Voice and manner were benign. 

“Well, Steve, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
when D. P. gives you his plan, you were to tell 
us you were hours ahead of us and it was roll- 
ing.” 

“Have you done anything yet, 
Lowry?’ Cramer asked. 

“No..- 

He waved the “no” aside and said, “‘That’s 
all right. Go ahead, Calvin.” 

“I think I’ve told you, Steve, that I’ve al- 
ways made it a point to keep the good will of 
the little fellows I started with. Never got too 
big for them. Now in your way you have that 
same quality.” 

“You and I had some words about Doran’s 
resignation,’ Cramer interjected with a smile. 
“You were right. I was wrong. You kept his 
good will, helped him get a job.” 

“T wouldn’t say that about the job.” 
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“Tt amounts to the same thing. Now, friend ( 
Lowry, the way out of our problem is appar- 
ent. You can pick up that telephone and puta) 
call through to Paris for your brother-in-law I 
or Doran. I leave that to you. Explain what’s 
happened and have Doran go to the Vene- 
zuela ambassador in Paris—let him give the 
ambassador the whole story, including this’ 
list of benefactions C. I. C. has made to Vene- 
zuela. The ambassador can tell Caracas what- 
ever he pleases, so long as all present bids are 
thrown out and new bids asked. I quite under- 
stand some money will have to pass, but it 
will be a manageable amount, not a disaster. 
When in Rome—well, you know the old say-' 
ing. You see how perfectly the whole thing 
meshes—your brother-in-law’s natural desiré 
to help you, Doran’s chance to make up ——”) 

“‘And the ambassador?” 

Cramer chuckled. ‘‘I guess I needn’t tell you 
about Latin American diplomats after your 
long experience.” : 


Hewitt got up and came over to put his} 


b 


“No,” Cramer replied. “There are details,’ 


but they’re going to be left to your own good’ | 


propose, so there’s no more to say,” Lowry) 
said. ““Mr. Lainvee wouldn’t be a party to it} 


which, by the way, is his name.” 
“You seem to be taking a moral tone, 


word, Mr. Hewitt and me by implying we have | 
asked you to do something improper. All we: 
have done is suggest a way for you to get out. 
of your trouble.” 

“Does Mr. Delano know of this?” 


of us.” 
“You told him. What did he say to you?” 
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“I was obliged to call him out of a meeting,” 
Cramer said. “I can only tell you he was 
aghast.” 

“Well, I shall see him in the morning,” 
owry replied, ‘‘and tell him what I propose.” 
' “Suppose you tell us now.” 
~ “Steve, let me urge you to consider what it 
would mean to you to have the solution on its 
‘way before you see him. I think I can speak for 
'D. P. when I say, with this book of yours now 
lout of the way, as he tells me, we can forget 
bygones.” 
)) “We certainly can,” Cramer added. “If you 
‘feel I can put it to Doran better than you, well 
and good. Or Calvin can, if you prefer that.” 
“You don’t seem to understand I will not 
allow it to be put to Daran or my brother-in- 

“We have been frank with you. Why can’t 
‘ou be frank with us?’’ Cramer asked. 

Lowry looked at him. There was some- 
hing almost and truly pathetic in his tone. He 
as not the shifter, the 
‘turncoat, the little val- 
iant that Hewitt was. He 


see himself as he was, 
and he was in water far 
over his head. Sure that 
blame was as clear-cut 
As an arithmetical error, 
he wanted to be sure it 
was all Lowry’s before 
it was all his own. 
“There is nothing 
more I have to say to- 
night,” Lowry told him 
and went to the door. 

















clear, 


sweet, 


Late in the afternoon 
osalie drove up to her 
door and got out of the 
ar, hot, sticky, exasper- 


Street; 


dawn, 


lone bare foot enor- 
mously swollen from an 
insect bite and de- 

anded that she be 
aken to her sister in 
rooklyn where she 

ould “‘have some care.” 
Doctor Hovey’s arrival 
and assurance that hot 
psom-salt soakings 
would cure it by night 
did not shake her strong 
ish to be with her sister. 

The way to the City 
of boarded-up Churches 
as difficult, though 
estiges of its once Vic- 
orian charm—trees, a 
street of detached frame 
Ouses amidalongline =~ 
of brownstones—fasci- 
ated her. The married sister and her neigh- 
bor, with their children, were waiting on the 
sidewalk, in the evident hope that a mad dog 
had bitten their relative. 

“Oh, no,”’ Rosalie said, ‘‘it wasn’t the dog.” 

“Tt was that dog, all right,”’ the cook said. 
‘It’s his fleas and the ants all over the 
place ——”’ 

All glanced at Rosalie. She said she was 
ery sorry and carried Helga’s large bag up 
he steps. 

“Will you call me when you're better, 
Helga?” Rosalie asked. ‘You must rest until 
you’re entirely well.” 

“T don’t know when that will be, Mrs. 
owry. The pain’s already running up my leg. 
t costs you plenty when you have to have 
hem off,” Helga replied as though she had al- 
eady had a number of pedal amputations. 
“Well, we expect to pay for everything,” 
osalie said. 




































road— 





start 


gloam, 


home! 


Mooney doesn’t buy a leg,’ the married 
sister said. All the children began to cry and 
he neighbor made a general comment on the 
eartlessness of certain people. 

An hour and a half later, Rosalie reached 
arden City for shopping she had to do for 
e children. Coming out to drive home, she 
found herself in the worst of the afternoon 
heat. The way back was one long detour 
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SUBURBAN SONG 


By MARJORIE LEDERER LEE 


Of all the sounds, enchanting, 


That fall upon suburban ear— 
A bark of dog, a hum of bee; 
A burst of robins, April-free; 
A church bell, sonorous and 


Winging its way from Maple 
The splash of hoses, fresh as 


The whir of mowers on the lawn; 
A tree saw, and a model plane; 
The whistle of a distant train; 

A cricket clicking out its code, 
And children shouting in the 


Of all the sounds that stop and 


And make a music in my heart 
The best occurs at after five: 

A ear that turns into the drive, 
Brakes smartly in the evening 


And tells me that my love is 


around new roads, new sewers, new shopping 
centers, new developments. 

She got out of the car with an armful of 
bundles. From the garden side of the house 
she heard the children yelling. She hurried 
into the cool, dim house, hoping to bathe and 
change a very damp and wrinkled linen dress 
before she faced the children. They ran her to 
earth by the hall table and she looked at them 
in amazement as they embraced her. They were 
all clean and scrubbed, all of them in spotless 
shirts and shorts. 


On, mummy, we’re so glad to see you,” 
Lainvee said, mounting the table to hug her. 
“The most wonderful thing. We’re going to 
have a club and you will be head and daddy 
will be storyteller and Richard will be treasurer 
and we meet every Sunday evening and I 
thought up the most wonderful name for it. 
The Sprikeling Club, you know like a sprike- 
ling day. Oh, mummy, say we may and daddy 
is storyteller but mem- 
bers like Peter and me 
and Richard can tell 
stories, too, like when 
we were children.” 

Richard broke in: 
“And, mummy, come 
out nowin the hammock 
and tell us about when 
you were a little girl 
in Estonia. Please, 
mummy, it’s as cold as 
ice in the hammock.” 

‘““Please, mummy, 
about Uncle Armas 
teaching you to swim.” 

“Oh, darlings ——” 
she said. 

“Why are you cry- 
ing?” Lainvee asked. 
“Because you don’t 
know what happened to 
grandmother and grand- 
father? Would you like 
to tell a happier story?” 

“No,” she said. “Any 
story you want, but 
wouldn’t you like me to 
have a bath and change 
my dress first? I’m so 
sticky.” 

“Oh, no, you smell 
best of any mother in 
whole Ridingtown and 
Penny Rossiter thinks 
so too,” Lainvee said. 

In the hammock she 
told the often-told tale 
of herself as a child on 
the Baltic dunes. Smoky 
came to listen, sitting 
torridly against her 
ankles. They all sighed 
happily when she fin- 
ished. 

Then with cries of ‘‘“Me, me, me,” all three 
children were off in a flash to answer the ring- 
ing telephone. The winner, Richard, called his 
mother. She came to answer, hoping it was 
not Stephen to say he would be late. 

“Mrs. Lowry, this is Martha Rossiter. I’ve 
been trying to get you, but you were out.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“T should like to see you right away and 
unfortunately I must be here. Could you come 
to the school? I can’t very well explain over 
the telephone.” 

“Why, yes,”’ Rosalie said. It could mean, she 
supposed, but one thing. She was being sum- 
moned, politely, to testify in her own behalf 
before Ridingtown’s high court of respecta- 
bility. Anger, shame and embarrassment 
surged through her. 

“Tl explain, but, on the off chance that 
Lainvee might want to play with Penny, would 
you come alone?” 


When Stephen reached home at about nine 
she had not returned. The children told him 
where she had gone and he called the Rossi- 
ters’ house. The maid said Mrs. Rossiter had 
gone out to dinner and then the movies, but 
what movie she did not know. She said she 
didn’t know Mrs. Lowry by sight, but yes, a 
lady had been there and left in her car about 
five-thirty. 
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What do giraffes have to 


do with High Blood Pressure? 


IX ITS SEARCH for more knowledge about 
baffling diseases, medical science takes 
some strange turns. For example, doctors 
have gone to Africa to study the blood 
pressure of giraffes. 


They found that it takes an unusually 
high pressure to pump blood from the 
giraffe’s heart to his brain—a distance 
of some 14 to 15 feet. Yet, its heart and 
blood vessels are not under strain. 


Doctors are trying to learn more about 
how this is accomplished for it could 
shed new light on the disorder affecting 
an estimated 6 million Americans—high 
blood pressure or hypertension. 


This condition causes certain of the 
smallest blood vessels to tighten up and 
make the heart work harder to maintain 
the flow of blood through the body. 
Fortunately, most cases of hypertension 
can be helped by proper treatment. 


This condition can often be controlled 
simply by relieving day-to-day emotional 
Stresses . . . worry, tension and “drive” 

. which push blood pressure up and 
tend to keep it excessively elevated. 


If you have hypertension, your doctor 
may suggest a way of life especially 
adapted to your needs. Among other 
things, he will probably recommend— 


1. Plenty of rest, including a short 
daily nap and 8 to 9 hours of sleep every 
night, since blood pressure usually falls 
during rest. 

2. Avoidance of fatigue. If you stop 
short of tiredness, you can accomplish 
more in the long run and also overcome 
the tenseness and irritability that come 
with fatigue. 


3. Weight control. This isan important 
factor in treating, and possibly prevent- 
ing, hypertension. In fact, hypertension 
is four times as common in overweight 
men as in those who are underweight. 

If changes in living habits do not con- 
trol this disorder, then other treatments 
. .. including medicines, special diets or 
surgery . . . may be used. 


Hypertension is usually more easily 
controlled when discovered early. This 
emphasizes the importance of periodic 








health examinations for everyone. Those 
who have reached middle age, are over- 
weight, or whose parents or close rela- 
tives had elevated blood pressure should 
be especially watchful. 


When hypertension is diagnosed, a 
patient should continue to see the doctor 
regularly. Then possible complications 
can be prevented, postponed or, if they 
occur, treated promptly. 


Other helpful and encouraging facts 
about hypertension are given in Metro- 
politan’s booklet, “Your Heart.” Return 
the coupon for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Metropoli- 


tan’s free booklet, ‘Your 
Heart,” 7-57-J. 

Name 

Street. 

City. State. 
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There are 2 types of Lustre-Net. Super-soft for loose, casual hair-do’s. Regular for 
hard-to-manage hair. 5% oz. can—a full ounce more! Only $1.25 plus tax. 


“What did your mother wear?” he asked 
Lainvee. 

“That blue linen. She had it on all day.” 

Yes, the lady had on a blue dress. Yes, she 
would leave a note for Mrs. Rossiter to call 
Mr. Lowry. 

He sent the children off to bed, waited while 
ten minutes took twenty years to pass and 
called the police, gave a description of Rosalie, 
and the license number of the car, and asked 
if any accident had been reported. They 
checked and said no. He hesitated. “You 
would know, wouldn’t you, if something more 
serious had happened?” 

“We'd only know, Mr. Lowry, if it were 
reported or a body or abandoned car were 
found. Nothing so far. We’ll have our cars on 
the lookout.” 

He remembered the caveat from Jane Alden 
about the school, but whatever Mrs. Rossiter 
might have said, it was impossible to suppose 
so essentially levelheaded a person as Rosalie 
could have been overcome by it. She had left 
the house before his message about being late, 
so she would not be at some friend’s for 
supper. And she was not one of those people 
who stop for a minute and have no idea of the 
passage of time. Anxiety became almost cer- 
tainty that she had been waylaid. Yet a former 
Resistance officer would not fall easily into a 
trap. 

Then he saw the lights of a car turning in 
the gates and went to meet it. He saw it was a 
police car with its red top light—coming to 
break the dreadful news. 

The police driver had been one of those in 
the boat. “‘Just checking, Mr. Lowry. Your 
wife left here to go 
to the Ridingtown 
School. Have you any 
idea where she’d have 
gone from there?” 

“T told the lieuten- 
ant I had no idea 

“Is there anybody 





she’d be likely to 
meet?” 

““No, no. [explained 
that io 





“O.K. O.K., keep 
your shirt on. We'll 
find her.’’ His radio 
crackled and he held up his hand. Lowry 
could make nothing of the gibberish coming 
over it. ““Nothing. Bus rammed a car in Lyn- 
brook. See you.” 


At twelve minutes past ten, as he stood in 
the doorway within arm’s reach of the 
telephone, she arrived. He ran to the car and 
as she opened the door he picked her up in 
his arms. 

“Are you all right?” 

She turned her mouth away as he kissed her, 
but put her arm around his neck. ““What you 
mean, yes. I must get to the telephone. Put me 
down.” 

She looked exhausted but composed in the 
light. He followed her into the library. 

“Close the door,” she said, picking up the 
telephone. ““Give me the overseas operator.” 
Then her voice broke and she said, “Stephen, 
please help me. I can’t speak. Get Armas. He 
must come at once.” 


I the long wait she told him in a torrent of 
emotion, sometimes in his arms, then with the 
length of the room between them. Mrs. 
Rossiter had said it was difficult for her. She 
knew it was difficult for Rosalie. There was the 
possibility of a mistake. 

“IT thought it was all about the rescue. She 
said she knew I was born in Estonia from the 
children’s application. Then she said it all 
came from a newspaper account of the rescue 
and my picture. She said, ‘Mrs. Lowry, have 
you any idea what I am going to say?’ [| 
shook ‘my head and she said, ‘I never had this 
experience before. Forgive me if I do it badly.’ 
She had not seen the article or the picture. A 
maid of the Dubosques’, who have the school 
in Lattington, went to Mrs. Dubosque and 
showed them to her. She said it was a wonder- 
ful thing. And the maid said she had shown 
them to their new school cook, who said, ‘It 
is not wonderful to me. That woman is my 
sister.’”’ 

“Inge?” he asked. 
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A man who has tried to play Mozart, 
and failed, through that vain effort 
comes into position better to under- 
stand the man who tried to paint the 
Sistine Madonna, and did. 

GERALD W. JOHNSON 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


She nodded. “I’ve been there. It is Inge. She 
looks over sixty. I said, ‘Inge, my darling, 
what joy to find you.’ I told her about Armas 
and that I would help her pack her things and 
she must come with me and she said she 
never wanted to see me again. Oh, Stephen, 
she is full of hatred. She said, ‘I have no sister, 
I have no family. I don’t want anyone. Go — 
away.” 

“Darling, in the first surprise of seeing you 
it may not have been unnatural.” { 


a ts Sear 


She wouldn’t listen to anything. She 
looked horrible—old, some of her teeth gone, — 
her hair thin and pulled back—and she said, 
‘Did you ever suffer?’ I tried to answer and she 
said, “You look as young and beautiful as 
when you ran away from your mother and 
sister that day in Tallin while they searched 
for you.’ I said I had not run away, I couldn’t 
get home. Stephen, you have to hear all she | 


said. She said did I want to learn what they © 
did to my mother and her, and, oh, Stephen! 
how many there were and that she had re- | 
membered it all these years except when she — 
mixed it up with the day the Nazis came. And : 


I said, ‘Inge, my sister, you must try to forget.’ 





She screamed at me that she did forget with | 
her cooking, and her clean food, until she { 
saw me. And did my husband, the American — 
businessman she read about, know about wars 
and labor camps? I said you knew and | 
understood everything, and she said, ‘Does / 
he know what it’s like when you’re no longer | 
good enough for a Nazi camp guard? I | 
think I’m sorriest of all for you because now | 
Ill never be riante again for you, and that’s + 
all there is about me | 
you really love.” 

“Dear,” he said 
calmly, “‘there are | 
some other things.” 

“T have no right to 
this house and its” 
lovely things.’ She — 
looked around the - 
room at the new 
things bought in 
America. On the sofa — 
were some of the chil- | 
dren’s things and she 
sat down holding 
them, overwhelmed by the thought of her 
mother and all the tender little things of girl- 
hood. i” 

“You must stop crying this way,” Stephen 
said. “Inge is ill and we shall have her cured. | 
You mustn’t get sick. Too much depends on > 
you.” 

“Everything I said about love she rejected 
and kept telling me the horrible things that 
happened to mother and her. That last morn- 
ing I saw her she was one of the most beau- 
tiful girls I’ve ever seen, and now she’s ghastly 
like someone from the House of the Dead. I 
tried to put my arms around her. She said I 
had hidden from them that day. You must 
understand what happened, you must let me 
speak of it. I can’t go on with it inside me any 
longer.” 

“Dearest, I knew when Nedberg trans- 
lated as ‘an unhappy time’ whatever you told | 
him, I didn’t need 4 

“But / need to tell it. Can’t you listen?" 

“Yes, of course,” he said quietly. He started 
toward her and she shook her head, standing 
by the fireplace half turned away. 

‘‘] was at the bakery three streets from the 
flat. We thought we had several hours yet 
when their motorcycles burst into the street 
and, farther down, I saw them jumping out of 
their lorries. Then it seemed like masses of 
cavalry tore past at a gallop, spreading out 
across the square, and I saw I couldn’t get 
home and I saw a cellar door under a shop. 
I ran down the steps. It was dark and I 
crouched in a corner. I could hear them yelling 
and some firing and I was terrified more at the 
moment because I was afraid mother and 
Inge would try to go to the bakery to find me. 
I had on a pretty little wrist watch father had 
given me and I could see its dial in the dark 
and I thought of the long-long daylight that 
day. You could tell from the noise that the 
streets were full of soldiers! You cannot imag- 
ine how frightening it was. Late in the after- 
noon I could tell by glass breaking and the 
yelling that they were beginning to loot the 
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shops. I heard them breaking the shutters 
open over my head, and then the door. It was 
a little dress-and-notions shop. Then three of 
them came down the other stairs in the cellar 
-and saw me.” 
“My darling.” 
“It wasn’t then. They were laughing and 
they weren’t drunk yet, and an officer with a 
| flashlight came in and began to question me. 
‘I was afraid to say who I was because of 
father. They took me to the street. It was 
' crowded with their horse wagons, piled with 
every sort of thing from the shops. Three 
doors away there was a sort of headquarters 
where people were being questioned and sent 
off under guard to the railroad. I saw a woman 
I knew who whispered to me that our apart- 
ment house was full of them and mother 
and Inge were arrested. I was taken before a 
| colonel and when he saw me he ordered his 
aide and his orderlies out of the room and 
he sat on the edge of the desk, offering me a 
cigarette. He said I was very beautiful and 
| that he could tell from my face that I was an 
aristocrat and I said I was a peasant. I mustn’t 
think they were rapists; was I afraid, he asked? 
|I tried to say no. He took my hand and I 
couldn’t get it away and he said that if I was 
nice to him, I had nothing to fear and that he 
| would protect any women in my family too. 
' I didn’t believe him. He drew me to him. He 
kissed me. I didn’t struggle. I was trying to 
think. Then he released me. It was not beastly, 
a bare half minute, and I said, ‘May I think a 
little?’ and he said yes, not too long and if I 
said yes, I must mean it. He wanted love, real 
love, he said, and then he took my wrist watch 
_ off and put it in his pocket. Then a general and 
a lot of officers came in and soldiers marched 
' me out to a room in the back of the place and 
' Tcouldn’t understand what they were saying. 
| They left me alone. It was much later when 
} two of them came back and I was terribly 
hungry, frightened as I was. It’s hard to be- 
| lieve how quickly you get hungry at first. They 
/ were drinking and they offered me the flask. 
/I knocked it away and the man holding it 
almost dropped it and he turned on me. I 


fought and fought. I forgot mother and Inge 
and everything but myself. One of them 
laughed and took his coat off and put it on 
the floor. The other one did it first. I don’t 
know when it was he fell asleep. The other one 
drank until he fell half asleep. I got up very 
quietly. The streets were almost quiet. The 
other one was by the door and when I opened 
it he sat up and started to pull me down beside 
him. I was on one knee. I managed to smile at 
him. I patted his cheek and made it clear I 
would be back in a moment. And he let me 
go. The streets were full of patrols. I could 
not go near our apartment. I realized my 
whole family were gone like my wrist watch. 
At the time I didn’t want to live and yet I did, 
terribly. Each hour that I was not found I 
wanted more to live and escape. I knew in my 
bones my father was already dead and even 
then, as I have all these years, I tried not to 
think about what was happening to my mother 
and Inge. And now at last I can run away from 
it no longer because she has told me, hating 
me. I don’t know what I shall do except that 
I can’t go on even with you and the children 
as I did. Don’t pity me. Be sorry for your 
poor self, married to me.” 

He went over to her. 

““No, no,” she said, crossing her arms. 

The telephone rang and he reached across 
the sofa to answer it. There was the seemingly 
interminable pause before he heard Armas. 

“Armas,” he said, “Rosalie has found 
Imrernenese m eVieSs se) eS se) eNOS AVeLy; 
bitter... . Yes, very old. ... Sheis dead. :. . 
Can you leave tomorrow night?...Good.... 
He wants to speak to you, darling.’’ He handed 
the phone to Rosalie. 

“Oh, Armas, come quickly. She may listen 
to you because you were taken... . I don’t 
know. ... Good-by.... What?... Oh, what 
does it matter about me?” 

When she hung up, he took the telephone 
and asked for the police and told them Mrs. 
Lowry had returned. That there had been trou- 
ble with the car. 

She sat, breathing like a spent swimmer. 
““Now that you know about that day and night 


it’s almost like the stone rolled away, but I 
don’t see how you will stand being with me. 
I thought about telling you all the way home.” 
In a moment she went on, almost without 
emotion. “Mrs. Dubosque sent me out to 
speak to her alone. She was looking down 
absorbedly at carrots she was dicing and there 
was an air of peace about her until she 
glanced up. I said in Estonian, ‘Inge, my sister, 
what joy to see you,’ and she said, ‘I have no 
wish to see you. I have no family. I have my 
work.’ And when I talked to Mrs. Dubosque 
before leaving, I said I hadn’t been able to 
persuade her to come to our house. Was it 
possible for her to keep her temporarily? She 
said she knew how bitter Inge was and 
realized how terrible it had been for us, but that 
I must understand that to her Inge was an 
individual and that if she wanted to stay with 
her, her conscience would not let any pressure 
be worked on her. She said that Inge had hada 
thorough medical examination, and was en- 
tirely well. The school psychiatrist found her 
competent, self-reliant and adjusted to her 
sphere in life.”’ 


But, dear, all this is very encouraging. 
Stop crying. Here, blow your nose.’ He 
tossed a large, clean handkerchief into her lap. 
She obeyed, trying without success to control 
her tears. 

“I feel as though if everyone’s to know my 
sister went through these things and is a 
school cook —— Oh, Stephen, if she won’t 
come to us, what am I to do? How am I to 
go on day after day with her so close, without 
seeing or talking to her?” 

“Dear, she’s alive. Time and love are on 
your side. All these other things will be 
solved.” 

He looked at her, his heart aching with love 
and pity for her woe. If anything, her story 
had been less dreadful than he had feared. 

“What is it,” he asked, “that you blame 
yourself for? I understand the first shock of 
seeing Inge, changed as she is. I know that 
any arrangements will be very difficult. They 
will not be impossible. This is all very terrible, 
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but are you glad or not that Inge’s alive? Or is 
a dead sorrow better than a living?” 

“‘Why do you ask such a terrible question?” 

““Because I want you to be yourself, the 
person who has learned to live with the present 
so well until now. Unless you feel you’re su- 
perior to the human race, you have no reason 
to blame yourself for what you’ve done. Few 
people, none we know, have faced the terrible 
choice you did that day. To me you are su- 
perior to everybody else. Who else is capable 
of bringing Inge back to herself? Think of the 
challenge to your love and wisdom. And 
there’s something else. You must not let me 
down. I need your love and absolute confi- 
dence because tomorrow Cramer may be able 
to force me out of the company. There was a 
great blunder in the bid for the bridge in 
Venezuela for which I am responsible.” 

“Oh, Stephen ——” 

“Now don’t be guilty about me.” 

“No, no,” she said, “I won’t. I'll take care 
of you. I'll help you. Oh, darling, if it helps 
Tl be riante.” 

“‘That,”’ he said, “is very good news. I shall 
now carry you up to bed. All will yet be well.” 

“T know,” she said, as he swung her up in 
his arms. 

As he reached the bottom of the stairs with 
her, Richard’s head poked over the banister. 
He yawned prodigiously, rubbed his eyes and 
said, ‘Oh, mum’s home! That’s super! Good 
night, dad, good night, mum.” 


Lowry awoke a little before seven the 
next morning. Rosalie was not beside him. The 
room was tidy and their bathroom empty. He 
was so light a sleeper, she so sweetly drowsy 
in the morning that for a moment he was half 
afraid of what might have happened. 

He went to the head of the stairs, hearing 
the boys talking in their room. The aroma 
of coffee was in the air and he heard the chink 
of table silver as a sideboard drawer was 
opened. 

“Forks and knives, mummy?” Lainvee was 
asking. 

“Yes, darling, and spoons.” 
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“Well, would Aunt Inge live here with us, 
then, mummy?” 

Knowing that all was well, he went to shave 
and shower. When he came down, Rosalie 
met him at the pantry door with floury arms. 
Tired though she looked, he saw from the 
beauty and peace of her face that all was in- 
deed well. 

““Mummy’s muffins, 


made scrumptious 


daddy, and I beat the eggs. I have to turn the 
bacon now,” Lainvee informed him. 

“Dear, I thought your wife’s cooking your 
breakfast was what you needed on a day like 
this. Are you all right?’ she asked, opening 
a drawer for a napkin to cover the muffins. 
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“‘T started early because I wanted to call Mrs. 
Dubosque, unless you think it’s too terribly 
early, before you left. I have told Lainvee 
about Inge and she accepts it quite easily, so 
the boys will hear about it from her at break- 
fast. You do think I was right, don’t you?” 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ he said, “but it was startling to 
find you gone from bed.” 

“Darling,” she said, kissing him, “I am not 
a lie-abed-till-noon just because I don’t like 
the sunrise. I was up very early in a place 
called Norway, if you can remember.” 


Mrs. Dubosque answered her call and 
brushed away her apologies pleasantly. 
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“‘T wanted just to ask whether my sister was 
there and as usual. Our brother will be here 
tomorrow and I thought I would make no 
further effort to see her before I talk to him. 
But if anything happens, will you call me, 
please? I can never tell you how grateful 
Iam to you.” 

“Well, first, your sister is as usual. I think— 
now I can’t be sure—but I think in spite of 
everything she was glad to see you, because 
this morning I said, ‘Inge, your sister is a 
woman whose goodness shows in her face.’ 
And she said, I thought just a little proudly, 
‘In a beautiful face.” Ill call you if there’s 
anything. And please don’t thank me.” 
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“Just to be sure, please don’t mention my 
brother’s coming.” 
“No, of course not.” 


Rosalie drove Stephen to the station. There 
she said to him, ““Now, my dearest, please 
understand that whatever you decide to do, I 
will help. I was not born of a peasant family 
for nothing. I have a savings account, a hoard 
in a small way, but plenty to pay off the maids 
and still have enough for the children’s first- 
term tuition. And I have no objection to your 
getting rid of the car or the station wagon. Or 
of anything but me and the children.” 

“This is all very good, my angel,”’ he said, 
“but I have no intention of losing to Master 
Cramer.” 

“No, I am sure of that too. I just wanted 
you to know you have a sensible wife with re- 
serves—even reserves of love.” 







In asserting he was not going to lose to 
Cramer, Lowry had pretended to a greater ® 
confidence than he felt. As he went through 
the office, he saw that Curtis was already at 
his desk. 

“Have you heard about Venezuela?” 
Lowry asked. 

“Yes, I’ve heard,’ Curtis said. “I was at a 
meeting at Mr. Delano’s when he was called 
out to hear it. I’m afraid it’s rather a bad set- 
back for you.” 

“T realize that.” 

“Mr. Delano is not a Rutledge. He blew 
his top. I couldn’t but think how wise you’d 
been in not going to him about Parry.” 
Curtis’ voice was as cold as his words, his 
manner aloof as though he were making clear 
that he did not want to be involved in support 
of Lowry any more than of Parry. “For your 
information,” he added, “‘Mr. Delano will not 
be at his office today.” 

Though Lowry had not expected him to say, | 
“Well, it’s not your fault; it’s an organization 
mistake and we’re all in on it,”’ he had not ex- | 
pected so arctic an attitude. 

The ordinary activity of the business filled 
the morning. Lowry talked to Delano’s sec- | 
retary about seeing him the next day. She said | 
she would speak to Mr. Delano on his return. 
Paula Hewitt telephoned. She said Rosalie 
had told her about the book and had said not 
to call him but she was so sorry, it would have — 
meant so much to Jim to be working on some- 
thing with him again, and, besides, she had 
another reason for calling. 

“Would you like some money for your 
Johnson Foundation? Something in low six | 
figures to start with?” 


H. groaned, knowing of course what would | 
follow if he accepted this offer. A first gift 
and then the next, then a place for Jim in the 
foundation, then why not on the board? 
She would say, “If you want him with you, 
Dennison and Caithness won’t say no.” And | 
how holier-than-thou he would sound if he 
said, “‘Paula, you can’t just buy his way back.” | 

So he said, ‘‘Paula, this is very kind of you. 
I'd have to talk to Mrs. Johnson and ——” 

“Oh, I'll talk to her,” she said quickly. 

“Well, let me think it over.” “d 

“But you could use the money, couldn’t 
you?” 

ONS AVES:= 

“Then why don’t you and Jim talk it over? 
Be a lamb and say yes. It would mean so much | 
to him.” 

“All right,” he said, “but not this week.” 
He hung up with a sigh. 





Before leaving his house the next morning 
he got word of delayed arrival for Armas and, | 
calling Idlewild again on reaching the office, 
was told his flight was now expected at eleven- 
thirty. 

He turned from his telephone call telling 
Rosalie that he would not be able to meet) 
Armas, to find Cramer beaming. 

“Friend Lowry, just by chance Miss Wilkins | 
heard the operator telling you that your 
brother-in-law’s plane was late and I hur- 
ried in to say how glad I am you've recon- 
sidered my little suggestion.” 

‘“‘His coming over is fortuitous. He’s come 
on a family matter.” 

“Why won’t you tell me what you intend 
doing? I strongly urge you to work with me. 
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f you plan to go to Mr. Rutledge or Mr. 
anning, I can tell you they carry no weight.” 
“T hope to see Mr. Delano if he’s back.” 
_“Do you know where he was yesterday?” 
“No, I don’t. Do you?” 

“Do you feel that my proposed solution was 
ically wrong?” Cramer asked, without 
_nswering. 

“Well, I try not to sit in judgment on peo- 
jle, but you must know what I think about 


_ “In my desire to help perhaps I spoke too 
juickly, but any issue you raise on that will 
ot cover your responsibility for the loss we’re 
avolved in. Let me say one final word. You'll 
eed friends. You must know that Charley 
urtis won't lift a finger to help you. Hewitt 
3 gone. Are you wise in turning on me? I 
jon’t believe so. I think you'll find I’m right.” 
“Well, we shall just have to wait and see,” 
owry replied and Cramer left. A few mo- 
ents later Lowry saw him with his hat on, 
iP aving the office. 
Shortly before noon he was surprised by a 
elephone call from Curtis, saying that he 
as at Mr. Delano’s office, where Lowry was 
‘sked to be at one-thirty. 
“T had better tell you that Mr. Cramer has 
st left, after giving us a run-down on the 
sridge. I’m afraid that’s all I can tell you.” 
Lowry thanked him and buttoned his coat. 
de had already heard of Armas’ arrival from 
Rosalie, who said that he was going alone to 
ee Inge. By nightfall they should know where 
hey stood at home and abroad. 






















When the receptionist at Delano’s an- 
‘ounced him, Curtis came out after a moment 
ike a bailiff to lead 
‘im in. 

Delano, behind his 
esk, said, ““Howdya 
0,” without getting 
p. A third man, look- 
g out the window, 
urned around and 
“Good _after- 
joon, Stephen.” It 


“Before we get to 
hi unfortunate busi- 


nany interests—far too many, in fact—and 
_owry must realize C. I. C. was only one of 
hem, though, because of long friendship and 
ssociation on many boards with Mr. Rut- 
ledge and Mr. Johnson, by no means a small 


‘et along?” He asked the question as though 
he were inquiring how Lowry liked his new 


“All right,” Lowry replied. 

_ “Are you interfered with at every turn?” 

; “No.” = 

“Did his son—that is to say, his assistant— 
articipate in the bridge bid?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But Mr. Cramer had asked for such par- 
icipation, had he not?” His tone was casual, 
put there was now some acid in it. 

“He had asked for general participation, 
fomething that was difficult to arrange in 

dractice.”” 
“So that he has no responsibility for this 













“None. And he was in Chicago when I 
igned the bid.” 

“Had he been in New York, what would 
ave happened?” 
' “I suppose he would have seen the final 
pos before they went out.’ 

“Might he not have caught the error, had he 


“That is possible.” 

Delano stared at him for a moment and 
hen said, “Would you mind if I had a word 
ith Mr. Rutledge? Could you step outside a 
Oment?”’ 

“Certainly.” 


€ was waiting in the anteroom when Henry 
ennison hurried through with a curt greeting 
nd joined the others. And it was perhaps five 
mutes before he was called back. From a 
lance at the faces he got no idea how it was 
oing. The four of them had the air of judges 
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about to sentence a man to whom they 
wished to show consideration rather than 
sympathy. 

“Henry,” Delano said, turning to Dennison. 

“Yes. Mr. Lowry, when you were made a 
vice president of C.I.C. you presumably had 
already found out who the directors were and 
decided they were men in whom you could 
have confidence. Is that so?” 

SYGSs 

“Now these men, in whom you had con- 
fidence, after careful thought elected Mr. 
Cramer to be president of C. I. C. We want 
you to tell us what you think of their choice 
and decision.” 


Delano, with unexpected hospitality, lifted 
the cover of his silver cigarette box, pushed it 
toward Lowry and then took a cigarette him- 
self, which Curtis lighted for him. Lowry 
shook his head. 

“Do you regard that as an improper ques- 
tion, Mr. Lowry?” Delano asked. 

“T think it’s a very broad one.” 

“Tl reframe it,’ Dennison said. ‘Mr. 
Lowry, has a proposal for the settlement of 
the Venezuelan bridge been made to you which 
you find morally offensive? That is a simple 
question, pertinent to the issue.” 

He could not believe that Cramer had told 


‘them what he proposed, nor could he see how 


otherwise they had heard of it. But he was de- 
termined that he would not charge Cramer 
with it, above all in his absence. 

“I’m not prepared to say that any proposal 
made in the excitement and the difficulty 
we're in is morally offensive. An idea I didn’t 
like was put forward, possibly only to be 
shot at. That’s all I 
have to say about it.” 

“IT see,” Dennison 
replied. ““Do you mind 
telling us why your 
brother-in-law, Mr. 
Lainvee, came to New 
York so suddenly to- 
day?” 

“No. My wife’s sis- 
ter, who disappeared 
when the Russians en- 
tered Estonia in 1940, 
has been found. I naturally telephoned my 
brother-in-law in Paris night before last and 
he’s here.” 

“Oh, I’m delighted to hear that,’ Rutledge 
said. 

“I’m sure we all are,’ Dennison said, “‘but I 
must put another question to you, if you'll 
allow me. Do you intend, in view of this 
happy coincidence, to use your brother-in-law 
yourself as was suggested ?”” 

“The answer is no, and as emphatic as I 
can make it.” 

“Then what, Mr. Lowry, are you going to 
do to get us out of this grievous loss, for which 
in the final analysis you are responsible?” Del- 
ano asked. 

“We shall have to take the money loss. 
Nonperformance would involve far greater 
losses in reputation and prestige.” 

“May I ask this?’’ Curtis said. ““Have you 
considered the damage to our reputation and 
prestige which will result from our competi- 
tors’ spreading the story that this was a delib- 
erate error, made either to buy our way into a 
new field, or made because it suited a tax situ- 
ation?” 

“Does it suit a tax situation?” Delano 
asked quickly. 

“It may,” Curtis replied. 

‘Well, whether it does or not, we can’t ask 
an easement in Caracas and we can’t consult 
our competitors’ wishes,” Lowry said. “The 
bid had a fair margin of profit. | know we’re 
not in business to do it for nothing, but ’'m 
sure also that as regards the organization, our 
competitors, the Caracas government, we must 
proceed as though we still had a profit.” 

“*We’ve concluded that is true,” Delano said. 
“But it raises two points. What lesson are we 
to learn from it and, to put it frankly, are 
we safe in entrusting another bid, or rather 
the future of our foreign business, to you?” 

“The second you must decide. As to the first 
you may be sure that all concerned have 
learned a bitter lesson they will not forget.” 

“Before asking you to retire again for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Lowry,” Delano said, “you are en- 





titled to say anything you like. As you may 
know, we talked to Mr. Cramer this morning. 
Has this come about, in any part, because of 
pressures and annoyances put in your way by 
him?” 

“Tn no way at all.” 

““As you look on the matter of Jim Peale, do 
you feel now that you could have handled it 
differently?” Dennison asked. 

“T shall always wish I had had more wisdom, 
orthat I had foundsome way tohelp him. But I 
don’t see that Lcould have done anything dif- 
ferent as regards the company.” 

“You know where he is today?” Dennison 
asked. 
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“Yes, I do.” 

“Now will you be good enough to give us a 
few minutes?’ Delano asked. 

He had been waiting some time when the re- 
ceptionist told him his secretary wished to 
speak to him. 

“Mr. Lowry, I’m sorry to bother you. Mr. 
Cramer is looking for you and | didn’t tell him 
where you were. He wants me to trace you, 
call your house, and so on. What shall I do?” 

“Tell him you just heard from me and that 
I’m here.” 

“Thank you.” 

He went back to his chair with outward 
composure. He was inclined to feel he had not 
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done well. The best he could say was that he 
had not been drawn into an attack on Cramer. 

He heard the receptionist speaking. “‘Mr. 
Lowry, would you come through here? That 
door,” she directed. ‘“‘Mr. Rutledge will see 
you in there.” 

Well, Lowry thought, it will at least come at 
the hands of a friend. 

“Sit down, Stephen,” Rutledge said soberly. 
“When we first talked New Year’s Eve after- 


noon you said something to the effect that 
your job might not be such ‘fun,’ et cetera. Do 
you remember that?” 

maY(ES sa 

“It troubled me at the time. What did it 
mean?” 

“To paraphrase Chester Barnard, I suppose 
it was a poor way of saying there was not 
enough vitality in dollars alone to make busi- 
ness anything but a lifeless failure.” 


Rutledge pondered it a moment. “I re- 
member how you looked when you came to 
me about Jim. I watched you while you were 
being questioned now. It hasn’t been fun for 
you, has it?” 

“No, not fun,’ Lowry said. 

“I suppose there was a quicker and easier 
way of telling you what we decided. The others 
felt it necessary to do it this way. However you 
may feel about it, you have the satisfaction of 
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Keeps the beguiling scents 
of your summer garden 
in the house 


the year round. 


By MARIE ROSS 


ose jars used to be found in many American 

houses. In these jars, rose petals were 
blended with spices and oils, and seasoned. They 
were not only decorative but useful, giving out 
a lovely scent when the jars were opened. 

The old recipes for potpourri were often very 
elaborate and time-consuming, requiring a great 
deal of patience in the making. The modern 
method of drying the petals is much simpler 
and the process enables more of the colors and 
shapes of the flowers to be retained. 

It is, of course, more fun to use flowers from 
your own garden, if you are fortunate enough 
to have one; however, flowers may be obtained 
from greenhouses, nurseries or florist shops. 
Flowers other than roses can be used in making 
potpourri. If roses are hard to come by, try 
using such things as violets, pansies or any other 
scented flower that you find dries successfully. 
Wherever you get your flowers, be sure that they 
are really fresh; and if they come from your 
garden, pick them in the morning after the dew 
is dry. Choose flowers that are not quite full 
out, as the scent is at its peak at that time. 

The simplest, fastest and most effective 
method of drying the petals is to use a box of 
sand. The petals should be placed on a layer 
of sand, then sprinkled with more sand. Do not 
put too many petals in one box as they may mil- 
dew. After drying for a few days in some se- 
cluded warm corner of the house, the sand 
should be sieved out with a colander or kitchen 
sieve and the petals are then ready to be blended 
with the spices, oils and fixatives which release 
their delicious, subtle scents in the room. 
Leaves, such as rose geranium or lemon verbena, 
should be dried in separate boxes. 

We have selected two of the most successful 
recipes for you to try. When the potpourri is 
completed it can be put into small glass jars 
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POTPOURRI DELIGHT 


I quart rose petals (red and deep I tablespoon dried orange peel 
pink) (crushed) 
1 tablespoon each of: 
ginger, cinnamon, ground cloves, 
nutmeg, allspice 
2 tablespoons orris root (crushed) 
5 drops oil of jasmine 
2 pounds sand or fine aquarium 
gravel 
Vs cup kitchen salt 


3 rosebuds (deep red) 

2 small daisies (yellow) 

6 violets (African or blue) 
6 mint leaves 

4 rose-geranium leaves 


I fern leaf (for decoration) 


DRYING METHOD: Dry rosebuds, daisies and violets whole in separate 
box from leaves and other petals. Keep boxes of drying flowers away from 
sunlight and drafts. Dry until petals are crisp. 
MIXING METHOD: Place rose petals, daisies and whole violets in large 
bowl. Add orris root (a fixative for petal scents and oils), blend with spices, 
orange peel, crushed mint and rose-geranium leaves, }% cup salt and the 
jasmine-oil. Add bits of fern leaf for decoration. Pack in jars or other con- 
tainers and seal tightly. 

For extra fragrance, seal the petals, after drying and before mixing, in 
quart jars with 2 tablespoons salt. Let stand for three weeks and then mix 
as above with other ingredients. 


POTPOURRI PACKET 


consequences of what was his own negligence 


to be given to friends, or kept to bring the per- 
fumes of the flower garden into your own house. 





Petals from one dozen roses (red 
and deep pink) 

I pint lavender flowers 

2 daisies (yellow) 

12 mint leaves 

4 rose-geranium leaves 


I fern leaf 


1 tablespoon each of: 
stick cinnamon (crushed), ground 
cloves, nutmeg, allspice, ginger, 
caraway seed 

2 tablespoons orris root or calamus 
root (crushed) 

5 drops oil of jasmine or bergamot 


METHOD: The method of drying and mixing is the same as in the recipe 
for Potpourri Delight. 
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knowing that each of us was deeply im- 
pressed by the way you behaved in there an¢ 
by what you would not be drawn into saying 
I don’t know just how to tell you this, 
Stephen,” Rutledge said, rising and walking 
around the room, hands in his pockets. 

“You can tell me straight out,” Lowry re- 
plied. 

“In the first shock of Jim’s tragedy, I took 
the easiest way out. I’m ashamed of it now. If 
ever a man was called on to stay and face the 


or misjudgment, I was that man—though I did 
not, of course, foresee Tom’s breakdown. But 
I should have. As a consequence we put ina 
man who, all of us ought to have known, was | 
utterly unfitted for the place. Jim’s affair was 
so shocking that we went to the other extreme. 
Harold Titcomb came out to warn me. Tit- 
comb, the head of the mail room, saw what: 
none of us saw. Bill Delano thought the s 
rose and set in Cramer. Well, I'll not go on, 
but on September first I’m resuming the presie 
dency of C. I. C. Bill Delano will keep the 
chairmanship, pending some negotiations I'l] 
tell you about. What do you think of it?” 

“Well, I think it’s marvelous. What hap- 
pens to Mr. Cramer?” 

“Oh, we’re sugaring the pill, you may be 
sure. We can use him in the Shelbyville proj-j 
ect. He doesn’t know yet. Now what about ! 
you? You've elected to say nothing against 
Cramer and I’m not going to ask ques- 
tions ——” 

“T better say this. I elected not to go into 
trivialities and personal matters with or about 
him, but I want to make clear that I was not 
prepared to lose to him on the large issue of 
the bridge.” 7 

“Henry Dennison had a call from Hewitt 
about Cramer’s plan to use Daran and your 
brother-in-law,” Rutledge told him. “He also 
told Henry about his wife and Jim. With Bill) 
and Henry, a senior warden and an elder o 
the kirk, you had every chance, my boy, of 
saying the wrong thing. Cramer said it in 
every instance. Well, now, I’m going to have: 
your support?” 

“You want it in spite of this bridge busi- 
ness?” 

“Most decidedly.” Rutledge put out his 
hand. “Susan and I are looking forward to) 
Rosalie’s and your dining with us Saturday.” 

“T have tried to avoid personalities, but 
would like to know before we go in there: is 
Charley Curtis opposed to this and to me, a 
his manner indicates, and has for several 
days?” 


4 


Ratiedge smiled. “In a way Charley has 
brought it about. What you said to him abo 
Parry brought him out to see me. In his quiet 
way he has great influence, and when he told 
Delano that Cramer must go, or he would, the 
thing was settled. Bill Delano spent yesterday 
with me. Charley was sure you would behave 
as you did, but he wanted Delano to see for 
himself. If anybody but Charley had told us 
you had no idea what was coming we wouldn't 
have believed it. Or believed the intolerable 
annoyance Cramer has been to you. You 
know, I have been terribly depressed about m 
responsibility for Jim—and now about Cal- 
vin—but when I consider that in our whole or- 
ganization only two men without character 
have appeared, I don’t feel too badly.” 

“They are not entirely without character,” 
Lowry said. “They both missed the great 
builder of character.” 

“Which is?” 

“A happy marriage.” 

They went through to Delano’s office. 

“T hope you don’t feel we were too hard on 
you, Mr.—er, Stephen,”’ Delano said. “And I 
would like you to know I never understood 
what advance-action cables meant, had neve 
heard the word.” 

Curtis was smiling. “I shouldn’t have 
blamed you if you had told them that I said ] 
was too tired to fight with Cramer. I think 
we'd better get back to the office. Cramer’s 
due here shortly.” 

“Yes, and you and I better get out, Henry,” 
Rutledge said. 

Delano shook his head sadly and then said 
“Oh, Stephen, I'd like to have some men mee’ 
Mr. Lainvee at lunch or dinner, whichevei 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 





LEAN CLEAR THROUGH 


—and Deodorized Too! 


| THAT'S A FAB WASH! 





Microscope, magnifying fabric 100 times, shows the amazing difference between FAB-washed clothes 
and others washed with less effective products. FAB (see Picture No. 2) gets clothes clean clear through, 
not just surface clean . . . not just bleached white or blued white. Millions of women use washday products 
(see Picture No. 1) that let soil and scum pile up in clothes. Do you? Dirt can cause odor! No such prob- 
lem with FAB-washed clothes. They’re really clear, yes, clean clear through—and deodorized, too! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 
suits him. I’d suggest dinner at my house at 
Cold Spring. Will you ask him about it and 
let me know?” 


At a quarter past four Lowry’s telephone 
rang and Cramer asked him if it would be 
convenient to come to his office, “Or I can 
come to you.” 

Lowry said that he would be right in. What- 
ever his feelings toward Cramer might be, 
pleasure in his downfall was not one of them. 
But Cramer was standing by his desk, looking 
like a feline that has just eaten a small yellow 
songbird. 
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“Charley’s had to go out and can’t join us, 
but I didn’t want to hold you up. Sit down, 
please. Let me say right off that what I have to 
tell you should not affect you. I made it a 
prior condition of my agreement that you are 
to go on, others are to go on, just the same as 
though I were here to look out for you. But, 
friend Lowry, if the President of the United 
States appeals to the American Red Cross in 
some disaster, they answer the appeal.” 

“You mean that you’re going to do some- 
thing for the Red Cross?” 

‘‘For years, as you know, I have been the 
Red Cross—in a management sense, that is to 
say—to the Founders Trust Company or the 
industries represented on their board. Well, I 
pack my grip tomorrow and head out for 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. That whole setup 
there is, as we used to say in the war, snafu. I 
know what you’re going to say: I’m needed 
here. But, friend Lowry, if you’d been in my 
shoes today, being asked for help by Mr. Del- 
ano, you couldn’t have found it in your heart 
to say no, any more than I could.” 

He leaned back in his chair and, from every 
outward sign, appeared to be a man entitled to 
a good deal of satisfaction in what he had ac- 
complished. As he would have phrased it, 
Delano had done it in the nice way. 

“This will be the seventeenth rescue—or, to 
put it another way, the seventeenth time I 
have been the disaster unit to a hard-hit busi- 
ness. Well, | know you and I'll meet often, but 
I wanted you to know how much I value our 
friendship and the help you’ve given me.” 
He put out his hand and Lowry shook it 
heartily. 

“Knowing you has been a rare experience, 
Mr. Cramer,” he said. “‘I wish you every pos- 
sible luck.” 

“Thank you,” Cramer said, beaming. 


Lowry telephoned Rosalie from the station, 
asking her to meet his regular train, telling her 
what had happened. 

It was still hard for Stephen to take in what 
it meant to be free of Cramer. It was even in- 
vigorating to realize that hereafter there would 
be no excuse for anything he himself did, and 
that all his immediate associates would be men 
who were his equals or superiors. 

As Rutledge had said, the months had not 
been fun, nor in prospect were those ahead 
likely to be. The day’s work, even without the 
capital letters in which Cramer referred to it, 
blanketed his whole life. Whatever else, how- 
ever personally important, he wanted to do 
was subject to its discipline. But he had been 
shown clearly today it was not the service of 
mammon and there was a great company be- 
sides himself who, having been born men, 
were unwilling to die as less. And what de- 


| manded more from the talents, aspiration and 
! . . 
energies of men than the relentless purpose 


still to seek and find wisdom and beauty in 
spite of the din of the market place? Ardent the 
struggle, splendid the prize! 

The club car was the last on the train, but 
Stephen was one of the first to reach the line 


_ of waiting wives, chauffeurs and parked cars. 


He kissed Rosalie as though it were the first 
in months. 

“I’m full of ideas,’ he said. ““Another book, 
better than Principal Errors. Trips, love under 
the stars, lots of business and beaucoup francs. 
Do you love me?” 

“Oh, I adore you, but we must be very 
humble about all these blessings.” 

“I know. What about Inge?” 

“Armas wasn’t back when I left. I hope he 
hasn’t been arrested. We were both so excited 
we forgot he had no driver’s license.” 


Armas was soberly pacing the driveway as 
they turned in. 

“Well,” he said, “it went badly. Nothing 
I said seemed to be right. She was perhaps less 
bitter toward me—because I was captured— 
but she refuses help. And my suggestion that 
she would be happier in Europe with me of- 
fended her. I suppose one mistake was to let 
her see how shocked I was by the change in 
her, but I was overcome by emotion.” 

Rosalie patted his hand. “‘Don’t blame your- 
self. So was I.” 

“Yes, but you had warned me —— 

‘*Armas, you are her brother. You’re not a 
psychologist or a physician. You behaved like 


a brother and I don’t believe it harmed her. 
We must remember it is a shock to her to 
see us. I think we can only move step by 
step, but all will be well, I am sure. Now I 
must get dinner. The children will be back 
from the beach in a few minutes. It’s very 
blowy on the terrace and I think it’s going to 
rain.” 

Shortly after dinner, Rosalie took the 
sleepy children and the exhausted Armas up 
to their beds. It was now raining heavily and 
the wind was wrenching at the branches of the 
trees and flattening the flower borders. 
Stephen, watching it from the darkened room, 
saw an apple tree, heavy with fruit, sink to 
the ground like a weary ballerina, her sequined 
skirt spread wide around her. 

Rosalie came softly in, her feet in Welling- 
tons, as the children still called them. ‘‘Dar- 
ling, I must see Inge tonight. I suddenly know 
what I must tell her. Will you drive me there, 
storm or no storm?” 

“Of course. Get your coat,” he said. 

“You'll never know, Stephen, what heaven 
it is to have a husband who doesn’t weigh 
pros and cons.” 

They were an hour and a half reaching 
Lattington, moving slowly through the torren- 
tial rain. Finally they saw the school’s white 
shingle and turned in between the stone 
markers. Lights were on in the Dubosque 
cottage and they could see the low lines of the 
school adjoining. 
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The best minds that accept Christian- 
ity as a divinely inspired system be- 
lieve that the great end of the Gospel 
is not merely the saving, but the edu- 
cating, of men’s souls, the creating 
within them of holy dispositions, the 
subduing of egotistical pretentions, 
and the perpetual enhancing of the 
desire that the will of God—a will 
synonymous with goodness and 
truth—may be done on earth. 
GEORGE ELIOT 
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“Say a prayer,” Rosalie said, getting out 
and steadying herself a moment before the 
wind. He watched through the lowered win- 
dow as she ran to the vestibule and stood wait- 
ing. A light over her head snapped on and 
the door opened. He could see her talking to 
someone inside, then she turned to wave an 
instant to him and went inside. 

It was three quarters of an hour before the 
door opened again. Rosalie stood in the vesti- 
bule alone, pulling on coat and soft hat. He 
leaned across the seat to open the car door 
and she got in with a sprinkling of rain. 

“T wasn’t sure until the last moment that I 
had succeeded. But I have, I am sure, because 
she wouldn’t let me bring you in and she 
wouldn’t come to the door because she didn’t 
want you to see her as she is now.” 

*‘What did you tell her?” 

“It’s hard to repeat exactly. I realized to- 
day that she was someone to be proud of, 
not to pity and care for—that underneath her 
bitterness was wonderful strength and self- 
reliance, and that few people could survive, 
get to America, make their living as she was 
doing. I asked her to go away with me some- 
place for three or four weeks. And she asked 
what it would cost, and I said it didn’t matter. 
Armas and we would arrange that. Finally 
she said that in another month she would 
have saved over five hundred dollars and that, 
if she could pay her own way, maybe she 
would. Then she asked if I had a picture of 
you and the children, and I said I hadn’t 
brought my bag, but I could bring you in; 
I was sure you had pictures of them. It was 
then she said she wouldn’t see you yet. Dear, 
we better leave. I see someone watching us 
from upstairs, and they must want to go to 
bed.” 

Stephen started the car, steering carefully 
around the winding, scarcely visible driveway. 

“Oh, she said also that I must not press her 
to live with us.” 

“What do you think made her change?” 
Stephen asked. 
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“Different things. Armas’s coming so 
quickly. He apparently quite broke down with 
her. And your bringing me on such a night. 
The terrible need even very brave people have 
to be wanted and loved, whatever they pre- 
tend.” 

“IT must remember these roads. Rutledge 
wants us to dine Saturday night and Delano 
wants me to bring Armas to a men’s dinner. 
Would you like to stop in a diner for some 
coffee?’ he asked as they reached the Jericho 
Turnpike. 

“Oh, darling,” she said, ‘‘I want to be home. 
I’m not quite as composed as I sound. I’ll get 
us some supper there.” He could feel her 
trembling beside him and turned on the heater. 


The house was quiet, snug and curtained 
from the storm. There were no messages by 
the telephone and Rosalie said, ‘““Go up and 
count the children while I fix something.” 

They had some eggs and cocoa, washed 
their cups and dishes, put the pans to soak 
and went upstairs together. 7 

“Are you very tired?” he asked. 

She turned and gave him a little smile. “A 
little, not too tired.” 

He leaned back on the chaise longue, watch- 
ing her as she undressed. 

“I was wondering,” he said, ‘‘whether I 
possibly had the brains to write a book about 
Chance and Destiny and was it always in- 
evitable that I should volunteer for Sar- 
dine ——”’ 

“And find a herring gutter?” 

“Um. And did that bring Jim where he is 
and Calvin where he is? And put poor old 
Cramer out in Shelbyville?” 

“And save Kenneth Hopkins from drown~ 
ing? Oh, never tell Armas about that.” 

“Oh, no. But was it inevitable and did these 
other things happen because of it?” 

“Darling, you are the most important man 
in the world in my eyes,” she told him, ‘‘but 
even I suspect these people all had their own 
destinies.” 

He rose and took off his coat and tie and 
looked down at the rain-soaked cuffs of his 
trousers. His clothes would need pressing, 
and as Hewitt had once said, he would only 
have to leave them over a chair. 

“I must have seen you get ready for bed 
three or four thousand times and each time 
it’s like seeing a New-Found Land,” he said. 

“Dear, I’m too tired even to wash my face. 
Peasants and herring gutters ——” 

“It’s rain-washed. You know, I made a 
brilliant observation to Rutledge today. I told 
him something that transcends chance or 
destiny, God and mammon. Like all great 
truths, it is quite simple.” 

“T listen.” 

““A happy marriage is the great builder of 
character.” END 
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or gave a little practical help to someone in 
trouble. Nothing world-shaking, to be sure. 
Nevertheless, I am grateful to God for grant- 
ing me a small place to make a home, cher- 
ish my neighbors, and look with wonder at the 
world. 

How brilliant the moon is after a sizzling 
day. The leaves on the maples hang motion- 
less. How many wars they have lived through, 
how many changes in this world since they 
were planted as seedlings by our first Still- 
meadow folk! And still they stand, and still 
grow toward the sky. 

Possibly that is all we are meant to do, to 
grow toward the sky in our own way. I feel 
humble as I look at them. with stars caught in 
their branches. 

The dogs settle with long satisfied sighs. A 
cool air stirs the ruffled curtains, and the moon 
is right on the polished black oak floor of my 
room. : 

And this day, my unit of eternity, has been 
a good day, of chores done, work managed 
without fretting, people and dogs and cats 
cared for as best I could; and as I take a last 
look at the stars, I am grateful to God for the 
still and lovely night He has given us again. 

END 
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How to 
be the 


orlds best 


outdoor 


cook 


Ten exciting new 


menu and recipe ideas 


from FRENCH'S, 
the world's 


most popular mustard 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 
BRUNCH 


Assorted fruit juice bar 
Ham Slice with Minute Marvel Sauce 
Eggs scrambled with parsley and 
French’s Onion Salt 
Filled coffee cake 


Ham with Minute Marvel Sauce 


4% cup currant jelly 
44 cup French’s Mustard 
1 precooked ham slice 


Melt jelly over low heat. Stir in French’s 
Mustard until well blended. (French’s 
flavor won’t fade out in cooking!) Brush 
one side of ham slice with mustard 
sauce. Broil 5 to 8 minutes depending 
upon thickness. Turn and brush second 
side. Continue to broil until nicely 
browned. Pour additional sauce over 
ham before serving. This sweet-and- 
sour sauce is also delicious served hot 
or cold with turkey or chicken. 


HIGH NOON 


FAMILY FEAST 


Steak with Savory Butter Spread 
Foil-baked potatoes 
Raw vegetables with dip of French’s 
Mustard-flavored mayonnaise 
Cherries and butterscotch brownies 


Savory Butter Spread for Steak 


4 |b. butter 
3 tbsp. French’s 


2 tbsp. French’s 
Parsley Flakes or 


Mustard chopped parsley 
2 tbsp. chopped ¥% tbsp. French’s 
chives Oregano 


Have butter at room temperature. 
Cream in French’s Mustard, chives, 
parsley, and oregano. (French’s is the 
smooth-blending mustard!) Beat until 
well blended. Spread on hot broiled 
steak. Keep a ready supply in the refrig- 
erator for lots of uses. It’s wonderful on 
chops, hamburgers and vegetables, too! 


CANDLELIGHT 
TERRACE DINNER 


Shrimp topped deviled eggs 
Oriental Broiled Chicken 
Rice cooked with chicken broth 
Marinated green bean salad 
Half watermelon filled with melon 
balls and fruit 


Oriental Broiled Chicken 


3 broilers, split or 6 halves 

3 tbsp. French’s Curry Powder 

4% cup honey 

¥ cup French’s Mustard 
Rub 2 tablespoons curry powder into 
chicken before broiling. Combine re- 
maining ingredients. Place chicken well 
brushed with sauce on grill, skin side up. 
Turn about every 5 min., basting each 
time in the sauce. (French’s makes it 
smooth and spicy!) Cooking takes about 
45 min., but exact time depends on heat 
intensity and broiler size. Meat’s done 
if joint moves easily when you grasp 
leg bone. 


no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 





hurry more. They all scurried for the chimney 
corner behind the kitchen stove, where each 
had a little bundle of woolens stacked on the 
wood box. Bonnie climbed to one corner of 
the box, careful not to touch the hot stovepipe. 
She watched the others dress and listened to 
the excited plans which they made for the new 
one. 
“PIL pull him all over the field in my new 
sled,” said Timothy. ‘““We’ll tie on a basket 
and put blankets in it.” 


MDs. 


INSULATED 
OUTING JUGS 
and ICE CHESTS 


Athome oraway, THERMOS® jugs 
and chests are the center of attrac- 
tlONigws ang use ... at any party or 
outing. Finished in handsome, two- 
toned green baked enamel, their 
extra-thick insulation provides max- 
imum temperature retention. Jugs in 
one - gallon, two-gallon and_five- 
quart sizes. Chests from 16 to 28- 
inch lengths. Styles and prices to 
suit every taste and purse. 


To complete 
the family : 
picnic, take a f 
THERMOS ® 

OUTING | 


KIT a 


There are many brands 

of vacuum and insulated 
ware... the best known and 

most used bear the name 


THERMOS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Canadian Thermos Products, Ltd., Toronto 
Thermos (1925) Ltd., London 





THE LITTLEST ONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


Yesterday, on Christmas Day, after the 
roast goose and the plum pudding, Timothy 
had given Bonnie a ride. It was fun until he 
made the sled turn over and spill her into the 
snow. 

“T will go to the attic,” said Alice, “‘and dust 
the cradle and polish it like new.” 

The cradle made a good game for rainy 
days. It was a game of pretend, with Alice the 
mother and Bonnie the baby. Bonnie would 
squeeze herself in while Alice fetched an old 
quilt from the trunk and covered her. Then 
Alice would rock the cradle and croon. 

“And I,” said Emily, whom mamma had 
taught to sew, “can make little shirtwaists and 
all sorts of snuggly things. And dress him my- 
self.” 

Bonnie wished Emily would dress her. They 
all were pulling on their Mackinaws and 
stocking caps and mittens. 

“Let’s make a snowman,” suggested Tim- 
othy, ‘‘one that’s big enough to look through 
mamma’s window.” 

Timothy was being very, very good this 
morning. He was not much older than Bonnie 
and not a bit bigger. Bonnie liked it when he 
played with her because he could think of such 
different things to do. 

He looked up and saw her watching as he 
did the last button on his boot. Emily and 
Alice were already gone, but Timothy just 
stood, looking at Bonnie in her nightdress, 
not eating her oatmeal. Then he came close to 
her and she was afraid of the look on his face. 

‘“*Ha!”’ he whispered..“*You’re not the lit- 
tlest any more. When papa gets a peppermint, 
he will give it to the new one. He’s the littlest 
now.” 

Bonnie’s eyes puddled. 

Timothy banged happily out the door, sing- 
ing, “Crybaby! Crybaby!” 

Mrs. Burschendorff turned from the stove 
with a stick of pine wood in her hand. 

“Dear, dear,’ she said. ““Why can’t you 
finish like a good girl? Put the Teddy bear 
down and eat. Why didn’t Emily dress you as 
she was told to? Though T should think such a 
great girl as you might dress herself.” 

Then Mrs. Burschendorf? popped the stick 
of pine into the leaping flame. She snatched 
the shaker and shook the grate, causing the 


fire to crackle and roar. But over the rattle of 


the grate, her voice went on complaining. 

Outside the others were laughing and start- 
ing their snowman. The last one had been for 
Bonnie. Because she was too little to roll the 
balls of snow, Emily always saved the faces 
for her, putting pieces of coal into her hand 
and holding her up. “You make the best faces 
of anyone,” she would tell Bonnie. And then 
they would all stand back and laugh and clap 
because Bonnie made such a good face. 

She slipped off her chair. She decided she 
and Rudy, who loved her, must hide and 
never, never come out. 

Where? Where was close enough so she 
could see mamma and papa weep for their lost 
one, but far enough never to find her? She 
stood in the parlor door, looking. The Christ- 
mas tree! What better place than in the corner, 
with piny smells and green branches and a 
candy cane if she wished it? 

She wriggled, like a white shadow, past the 
low-hanging branches and scrooched down. 
She drew her knees up under her chin and 
tucked her nightdress under her bare toes. 

“Don’t you worry,” she said to Rudy. “TI 
won’t let you be lonely.” 

She took his paws and lifted him high over 
her head. 

“Didcle, diddle dumpling, sugar bun; 

Come to Bonnie, littlest one,’ she whispered. 


Bu it wasn’t right when you whispered it. 
It was supposed to be sung out, with laughing. 

She could see just a little of the bedroom. 
She could see mamma’s braid, falling over the 
edge of the bed. Papa had put the back of the 
Morris chair down and a pillow under his 
head. There was no talking and everything was 
still, so they must be asleep. She could see 
nothing of the new one. 

She talked to Rudy. “The new one will take 
my peppermint,” she said. ‘He will sleep in 


the big bed with mamma and papa. He will 
make me a bother. He will try to take you 
away from me, but you must not let him. 
Scratch him and come back to me.” 

She dandled Rudy until he bounced out of 
her hands and fell with a plop on the floor, 
face down. 

She scolded, ““You were going to leave me. 
You were going to be his Teddy bear!” 

She hit him on his face and on his stomach. 
She bit his ear. She wept. 

Mamma woke up with a jump. “Bonnie!” 
said mamma quite frantically. 

Bonnie pulled herself into a tight knot and 
held a hand over Rudy’s red yarn mouth. 

“Papa, papa, wake up!” said mamma. 

He woke up right away. “‘What is it, my 
love, what is it?” he asked, bending over 
mamma. 

“Where is Bonnie? Bring Bonnie to me. I 
haven’t even seen her.” 

“Yes, yes,” said papa. “I will, I will!” 
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Quietly, in loving praise, 

She let him know in gentle ways 

ler never-failing faith. Success 

That crowned his work was no 
surprise 

To her who lived encouragement. 

“Ilis was a meteoric rise,”” 

They say, unknowing. Patiently 

She lifted him from adversity 

By always seeing him the man 

That he might be. They wonder 
why 

The great man chose so plain a 
mate, 

Doubting if she can keep in pace 

With his ascent. They should see 

Ilim search a crowd to find her 
face, 


As loving glance shares victory 


With one whose faith worked 
alchemy. 





He hurried through the rooms, calling, 
“Bonnie, Bonnie.’ He looked out the window, 
but she was not with the other children. 

“Mrs. Burschendorff,’ he said, 
kitchen, “have you seen Bonnie?” 

“Gracious, no,’ said Mrs. Burschendorff. 
“She was here but a moment ago. She didn’t 
eat her oatmeal and she simply wouldn’t get 
dressed. A body can’t do everything, when 
there are so many.” 

Papa came back to the living room and 
looked behind all the chairs and into the dark 
closet. Then Bonnie was sure he had spied 
her, because he came straight toward the 
Christmas tree, holding his arms out and sing- 
ing: 

‘‘Diddle, diddle dumpling, sugar bun, 

Come to papa om 

But he cut the song off short. He slapped 
his hand on top of his head and said, ““Oh!”’ 

Then he said, “Oh! Oh!” 

He went back to mamma, very slowly, and 
Bonnie could hear them whispering together. 
Papa had not found her; he hadn’t even 
looked very hard. Bonnie felt herself sinking, 
down, down, down, to the very bottom of 
aloneness. 

The whispering stopped and mamma said, 
“Oh, dear!” And in a louder voice, “I think I 
simply cannot last another minute, unless 
Bonnie gives me a good-morning kiss.”’ 

Bonnie held her breath and peered through 
the branches. 
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“If only Bonnie would come back to us,” 
said papa, walking up and down. “I haven't 
told her half the stories I know, or sung half 
the songs.” 

Then Bonnie crept out from behind the 
tree, not looking toward the bedroom at all. 
She went to the parlor window and stood with 
her back to them. 

Papa came and picked her up, just as he had 
when she was the littlest, and carried her into 
mamma’s room. He took her to the side of the 
bed where the new one was not, and sat her 
down beside mamma. 

“Could this be Bonnie?” he asked. 

Mamma put her hand on Bonnie’s arm and | 
slid it up to her shoulder, and over her back 
and her neck and her face. 

“It looks like Bonnie,” she said. “‘And it 
feels like Bonnie. It feels nice. But it doesn’t. 
talk, and Bonnie talked so beautifully.” 


Bone stared into the corner and pinched — 
her lips together. Then she dug her fists into 
her eyes. ‘He will snatch my Rudy away from 
me, and keep him for his own,” she said. 

“Indeed he will not,’’ said mamma. “We 
will teach him to be good like you.” 

‘He will sleep in the big bed with you and 
papa, and I can’t come down when I’m 
afraid.” 

‘He will sleep in the cradle, near the parlor 
stove,” said papa. ““And you may come down 
whenever you like.” 

Bonnie looked at papa accusingly. “You 
gave him my peppermint,” she said. a 

“IT would never give your peppermint to 
anyone but you,” said papa. He reached into 
his pocket and pulled out a peppermint and 
laid it on her tongue. It tasted the same as 
always. 

“What am 1?” Bonnie said to mamma. 
“I’m not the littlest any more.” 

“That is right,’ said mamma. “And every- 
one must be the most of something, mustn’t 
they? Then you will be the dearest. You will be 
the dearest little girl in the whole world.” 

Bonnie looked at papa again. 

“You will be the dearest,’ he said. ““Come 
let’s try it out.” q 

He swung her up and sang: 

“Diddle, diddle dumpling, sugar bun, 

Come to papa, dearest one!” 

When he put her down again, she said, 
“Timothy is putting a basket on his sled for 
the new one to ride in. Alice is polishing the 
cradle and Emily is sewing new clothes.” 

“And Bonnie,” said mamma, “has come to 
visit him, which makes him very happy.” 

“Tet me see,”’ said Bonnie, and she went to 
the other side of the bed to look at the new 
one. “Yes, he is happy,” she said. 

Then she went back to the parlor and 
crawled under the Christmas tree. She dragged 
Rudy out and took him to the bedroom. 

“He may have Rudy for a little while,”’ she 
said, “but not for always.” 

“He will give Rudy back whenever you 
say,” said mamma. “Thank you.” 

As Bonnie tucked Rudy under the blanket, 
she touched the hand of the little new one. It 
felt like velvet. Then she went to the window to 
see if the snowman was built. It was all made, 
except for the face. 

Emily looked up at the window. ““Come on, 
Bonnie,” she called. “Get dressed and come 
out. We need you to make the face.” 

But Bonnie was remembering velvet. 
“Wait,” she called back, quite breathlessly 
happy. “I must do something first.” 

She scurried back through the kitchen, up 
the stairs and down the long, cold hall. She 
opened the door of the dark hall closet and 
pulled out the box of blocks. Behind the box, 
Annabelle lay hiding. Bonnie took her up and 
brushed the dust from the blue velvet dress 
which Emily had sewn. 

“Shame,” she said into Annabelle’s chipped 
ear. “You must learn to keep your lovely 
dress clean.”’ Then she rested her cheek against 
the crack in Annabelle’s painted face. ‘‘Never 
you mind,” she whispered. “You will always 
be my dearest one.” 

And she took Annabelle down to sit on the 
wood box while she dressed herself. END 








| Why does real butter make such a big flavor difference on hot al 


| | the subtle flavor that agrees with you always. Just like milk, 


| BUTTERY CORN IDEA: Pour or brush melted butter on each golden ear of corn 





Just like milk... 






real butter belongs on 





your family table! 





Especially on Hot Foods... 


he flavor of real butter 
is still nature’s secret! 


7 You never outgrow 
foods? Because it’s churned from 100% real cream, of course. br ; c 


: , ee your need for foods 
Real cream is the heart and soul of its goodness, the source of * 


made from milk! 


real butter belongs on your family table—and your family AMERICAN 


| deserves real butter as much as your guests. Serve the best— a fone a 
IA 
serve real butter. AD Sian ae 
Chicago 


Representing the dairy 
farmers in your area 





befor2 serving. Serve with additional butter for individual use at the table. 





See “‘Disneyland"’ on ABC-TV © 1957, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSN. 
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A bag of tricks for homemakers 
with freezers to help them 
cope with mealtime situations. 
By MARGARET DAVIDSON 
Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


Trim and square. One way to keep food frozen in plastic bags trim 
and square is to line the bags up in straight-sided pans during freezing. 
The squared shapes will stack compactly; they fit freezer space neatly. 


lce-tray way. Try the ice-tray method with sauces, 
soup stock and gravies. Just count out the cubes to give the 
servings needed; with applesauce and frozen relish, frozen 
the ice-tray way, a cube makes an individual serving. 


Keep it fresh. Containers for vacuum-packed 
= coffee and shortening serve admirably 

for freezing some of the drier 
_ foods—buttered crumbs, nuts 
of all kinds, cookies and 
such. Sterilize the cans 

first; and if a fragrance lin- 
gers, wash with baking soda. 
Then, lest they lose their 

lids in the inevitable shuffle, seal 
them with special freezer tape—it adheres at 
zero when the ordinary kind loses its ‘‘cling.”” 


For the bride. Know a bride-to-be? A thoughtful offer would be to 
freeze some of the wedding cake, to serve on the first anniversary. But be 
certain your reminder system is working, to prompt you about the date. 


Cube it for baby.|Ifthere’s a baby in the house, purée fruits and vege- 
tables for days ahead and freeze for the future in ice trays—with dividers in 
place. Two cubes make a baby-size serving. Twist each frozen cube in 
freezer wrapping and then keep all of a kind in a plastic freezer bag. 


Twoin one. If yours is a family that likes a variety of breads, 
buy—or better yet, make—loaves of each favorite kind. Repack a 
half or a third of a loaf of each kind per 
package and freeze. Then monotony 
doesn’t set in before the bread stales. 





Double duty. Waxed 
milk cartons make useful 
freezer containers. Trim 
the top until it’s square, 
wash and dry the carton. 
It’s ready then to ladle 

in Italian meat balls, lamb 
curry or your favorite. To 
speed defrosting, cut double thick- 
ness of freezer wrapping into 
squares the size of the carton. Put sey- 


They roll their own ‘‘Hamwiches’”’ 
at this easy chuck- wagon picnic 


Picnic recipe you'll find easy enough for roadside serving 
and delicious enough for porch or patio! All you do is set out 
Underwood Deviled Ham (so tasty just as it comes from the 
can — and one family -size can feeds five) ...a plate of sliced 
tomatoes. ..and one of minced onions! Then join your hungry eral of these as separators between 

esa layers of food. The smaller sec- 
guests and help yourself to a real feast! tions will thaw faster. 


FREE PICNIC RECIPES! WRITE: WM. UNDERWOOD CO., DEPT. 3A, WATERTOWN 72, MASS. ‘ 
A twist of the wrist. Have you discovered the pleasure of using 


pipe cleaners with plastic freezer bags? A simple twist and the bag’s 





THE SECRET OF WHOLE-HAM FLAVOR closed—or opened, as you wish. Other easy-to-use sealers for these bags 
are made of special rubber—as well they should be, for ordinary rubber 
Underwood is made from gives up its elasticity when it is chilled to very low freezer temperatures. 
whole hams, chosen for 
quality, perfectly cured, Whip and freeze. Extra whipping cream after a party? Whip and 
and blended with a secret freeze it for another day. Two tips: use confectioners’ sugar—no “weep- 
formula of spices. Result: ing’—and shape cream in individual swirls on wax-paper-covered card- 
all the goodness of whole board. Freeze these small servings uncovered, but when solid, slip 


hams... plus a delicious, them into a plastic bag for storing—ready to decorate a dessert later. 


can’t-be-copied flavor. ; 
Cubed and crushed. Before a party, freeze up a supply of ice. Store 


it crushed or in cubes in plastic bags. The ice will be so cold in the 
freezer that there is not a chance of its melting and sticking together. 


STUART 















The modern “‘emergency shelf” is the freezer. 


} ‘Load limit, or speed’s the thing. To avoid a warmed-over taste, 
always cool cooked food as quickly as possible. Fill containers, seal 
and cool to 50° F. in running cold water or iced water. Newest tests show 
that speed in lowering temperature from 
about 50° to freezing is important if flavor is 
to be at its best. Most freezers can 
Se. Properly handle about 3 pounds per 
* cubic foot of storage every 24 hours. So— 
if your freezer is small and if you 
have much to freeze, best stow 
some in a refrigerator over- 
night rather than over- 
load the freezer. 


Straight and nar- 
row. Squares and at least 
straight-sided foods and con- 
tainers save on freezer space. 
For freezing, have you tried making 
square cakes? There are new square 
angel-food-cake pans, and high 
oblong ones sized for packaged mixes. 


On the record. An inventory of freezer contents is as handy as a bank 
| balance—it tells you at a glance where you stand. The most practical inven- 
| tory we know is a simple notebook, kept in the kitchen—where it can be 
) consulted—nort in the freezer. A check-in and check-out system is most useful. 


| 


i} Variety is the spice —— For general use, we’ve found an assort- 
/ ment of freezer packages is best. The flexible plastic ones in square shapes 
stack well and are re-usable. The heavy waxed ones are easy to fill and nest 
compactly for stgrage. From a wealth of wrapping materials available, you 
can choose foil in heavy freezer weight and a new style, quilted for strength; 
clear plastic, treated paper, and various laminated materials. 


Biscuits to bake. Frozen-juice cans 
are just the right size for keeping ready- 
to-bake biscuits—particularly if the can 
itself was used to cut the rounds. Fill 
well-washed can with biscuits, using 
double thicknesses of wax paper 

between (so they will come 
apart easily). To close, tape 
freezer wrapping over the 
top; to open, remove both 
ends. So handy to have for 
meat-pie or fruit-cobbler 
topping or to serve with honey, 
_ maple-flavored syrup or jam. 


All dated up. Every food that goes into the freezer by rights should be 
dated and identified. When icy crystals form, it’s hard to tell from the out- 
side the beef Bourguignon from the leftover ham. China-marking pencils, 
that write on plastic or glass or metal, are good for containers that are used 
over and over again—the markings do come out in the wash. A marking 
ink in its own applier can is very permanent, is easy to use and comes in 9 
colors. It’s fine for marking any material, or for writing labels on tapes. 


im reserve. The modern emergency shelf is in the freezer, and many a 
homemaker these days makes sure she always has on hand basics for a 
meal: meat or casserole dish, vegetables, relish or frozen salad and dessert. 
Add rolls or bread and butter, milk and cream, and we are in business. 











No cooking ! 
No steaming! 





Minute Rice is already cooked - 
just boil water...add Minute Rice... 
cover...remove from heat! 


Yes, it’s really easy! Because Minute Rice is already cooked, 
there’s never any danger of gummy failure! How your 
family will enjoy those white, fluffy, tender grains! Try 
Minute Rice tonight . . . the quickest, easiest way to balance 
a summer meal! 


Another favorite from General Foods 


Only Minute Rice is perfect every time 


take it 
easy! 
make it 
easy! 


QUICK METHOD. Make extra-strength coffee by usi 
measuring cup (4 fluid ounces) of water for each 
Measure (2 level thlsps.) of coffee — pour hot ove 


PRE-COOLED. Make coffee: 1 Standard Measure (2 level thlsps.) 
to each 6-0z. cup of water. Cool in covered non-metal container. 
For freshest taste, serve within three hours. Pour over ice cubes. 


ne usual amount 


according to 


In refrigerator trays, freeze regular strength coffee into cubes — 
pour fresh coffee over them. Delicious — and no dilution! 


& 


TRY THIS COOL IDEA! 


Scoop a generous amount 
of your favorite flavor ice cream — 


coffee, vanilla, chocolate or 


other — into Iced Coffee. 





the hand were not her own, and turned to the 
small window where the foolish, romantic 
moon floated, and caught her breath, and 
wept. 


The man who came on the early-morning 
bus was neither very young nor particularly 
old, neither handsome nor ugly, certainly not 
rich (the bag he carried was even shabbier 
than the one Mr. Bjornson had used when he 
went to his brother’s funeral in Duluth), and 
it was not possible to tell whether he was good 
or not, merely by looking at him. With the 
shabby bag in one hand and a shabby portable 
typewriter in the other, he got off the bus alone 
and watched it roar away to its next destina- 
tion, a town of a more respettable size. 

He was a little rumpled and he could have 
used a few hours in a proper bed, but first he 
went walking, carrying both his burdens and 
exploring by the first clear rays of the sun. He 
walked slowly, reading the modest little busi- 
ness signs down the main street : The Eatateria, 
The Corner (Miss Addie Blough’s: place), 
Bert’s Service, Bjornson’s Bakery, Bjornson’s 
Fix-It. He went past the beer parlor, sadly 
deserted in the manner of beer parlors in the 
morning sunshine. 


“And those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted, ‘Open then the 
Door !>” 


he quoted aloud, smiling, and he turned the 
corner and doubled back along the alley, lik- 
ing to see both sides of things. It was in this 
way he saw Solva Bjornson, kneading bread 
dough in the back of the bakery. Because she 
was in the bakery, doing what she knew how 
to do so well, and because she was not aware 
of anyone watching her, she was standing 
straight and tall, her full size, letting her big, 
sensitive hands work the dough and not look- 
ing down at all. 

The stranger saw her through the glass 
of the rear door, and he lifted his some- 
what crooked nose and smelled the wonder- 
ful, heartbreaking smell of the bakery. On 
an impulse (he did most things on impulse, 
even to deciding when to get off buses) he 
rapped at the door, turned the knob, opened 
it a few inches, and said to Solva, 


**A jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness rs 





But Solva, whirling, hurried in alarm to the 
door and replied (to the middle button of his 
coat), “We're closed now—we don’t open un- 
til nine!” and firmly shut the door and pulled 
down the blind that covered the glass. If she 
had stopped to remember that she had asked 
for a man—and here was one—she would 
have dismissed him anyway: for if he was only 
moderately youngish, not handsome, not rich, 
and gave no sign of being either very strong 
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"Norton, I’ve decided to do you over.” 


or very good, he was, on his own damning evi- 
dence, a romantic fool. But she only shivered }) 
a bit and plunged her hands back into the 
warm, comforting, familiar dough. 

When the stranger came back later in the 
day, it was Mrs. Bjornson who waited on him. 
Solva was in back, as she usually was, writing 
“Happy Birthday, Sally” with green icing ona _ 
rose-ringed cake. 

“A half dozen doughnuts,” he said. And 
in the back, Solva had to take a toothpick and 
straighten a wobble in Sally’s y. ‘ 

Mrs. Bjornson smiled at him. “Glazed, 
powdered or plain?” she asked. 

“Plain.” He could see Solva over her 
shoulder. *‘A fine little town here,” he said. 

Mrs. Bjornson, pleased, thought it was a | 
fine little town too. She looked at him more } 
closely. He had a nice face. A crooked nose, | 
but a nice face; not handsome, just nice. ““You 
just passing through?” she asked, knowing 
full well she had just counted seven doughnuts 
into the white paper bag. 

The stranger leaned on the counter. “‘As a 
matter of fact, I thought I might stay awhile,” 
he answered, “‘and do a bit of research.” 

“Research,” echoed Mrs. Bjornson, a little 
dubiously. | 

“I’m a genealogist,” he said. “Specialize in | 
family histories, family trees. After all, what is | 
history but a record of the world’s families, 
famous and infamous? But doubtless you un- 
derstand that.” His voice took on a dreamy, 
mystical quality. ““We are all the stuff of his- 
tory itself,” he said, intensely, and then he 
smiled, ducking his head. “But I don’t mean | 
to bore you, ma’am!” And, taking his dough- 
nuts and his change, he hurried out, leaving | 
Mrs. Bjornson thirsting for more and Solva | 
holding the icing cone in her hand and reading 
over and over again, ““Happy Birthday, Sally, 
Happy Birthday, Sally, Happy Birthday, | 
Sally =o 3: 









His name was Oliver Weekes. He rented a | 
box at the post office and took a room in Mrs. 
Chesley’s Tourist Haven (which never had any 
tourists in it) and, although before he came no. 
one in town had given much thought to such} 
things as ancestors, such was his gentle per-4 
suasiveness that within a day he was busy in his} 
little, musty, lace-curtained, antimacassar’d 
room, working on the genealogies of a number) 
of Ferndale’s citizens. 

He had little enough information to begin; 
with. Miss Addie Blough of the corner store 
for example, meek victim of little boys with 
peashooters and sticky fingers, always short ay 
couple of candy bars at the end of the day, 
knew nothing beyond the maiden name of one; 
of her great-grandmothers. Mr. Edward Alli-} 
stone, the postmaster, a vague and somewhat) 
fuddled gentleman, had to admit that as far as 
he knew, his paternal grandfather had sprung 


—a. 


lly formed from a void. Mrs. Baxter (wife of 
ert of Bert’s Service, mother of Sally of the 
oy stove and the birthday cake) was excep- 
ional, being able to trace her lineage back 
our generations on one side and three on the 
ther—but then she camé to a dead end ina 
‘umber of places ranging from St. Louis, Mo., 
‘o Montreal, P.Q. 
But, said Oliver Weekes, the less known, 
the more exciting the chase, and he worked 
jirelessly, drawing and lettering his charts 
| ith exquisite care, clattering away on 





is typewriter, until he was able to give 
Mrs. Baxter definite evidence, under the 
‘’tterheads of genealogical societies in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Montreal, P.Q., that she was 
jelated to Presidents on one side and Indian 
thieftains on the other; and for Mr. Allistone 
he discovered a long and illustrious line of 
dges and lawyers in the deep South. Miss 
i ddie Blough, however, he had to approach 
With delicacy and hesitation, preparing her 
yently for the disquieting news (gleaned, as 
vhe could see, from genealogical societies, 
tnarriage registries and departments of vital 
‘tatistics in half a dozen cities from Victoria, 
3.C., to Leeds, England) that she was, in 
fact, a direct descendant of the illegitimate 
aughter of one of England’s bloodiest pirates. 
Miss Blough, trembling with the nearness of 
: iolence and sin, disclosed this terrible secret 
nly to her best friend, and went to bed for 
he first night in fifteen years without putting 
‘Il her eighteen metal curlers in her graying 
air. 
Meanwhile, he had begun on the Bjornsons. 
Ye dropped in occasionally at Bjornson’s 
Vix-It, where he pitched in and helped Mr. 
jornson while they talked, rewiring Mrs. 
3axter’s toaster and astonishing Mr. Bjornson 
rs his dexterity by inscribing a delicate, 
eathery ‘““Herbert Warrington Baxter” on the 
yack of a gold pocket watch. And more than 
asionally, he stopped in at Bjornson’s Bak- 
ry and bought a half dozen doughnuts—to 
volster the meals he received from Mrs. Ches- 
p's hands at the Tourist Haven, Mrs. Bjorn- 
on thought, sympathetically and erroneously ; 
put seizing the opportunity nevertheless, Mrs. 
3 jornson even went so far as to disappear once 
mto the back of the bakery on some pretense 
or other and insist that Solva wait on him. 
solva, expecting another disconcerting poetic 
uotation, tremblingly looked past his left el- 
sow and asked the far doorknob what he 
vanted, and Oliver, overcome with tender 


/ mercy, merely asked for his half dozen plain 


oughnuts and let her escape. 


5 ut as he explored further into the tangled 
eaches of the Bjornson ancestry, Mrs. Bjorn- 
ion invited him over for those few evenings he 


| lid not spend burning the forty-watt lamp in 


Mrs. Chesley’s Tourist Haven room far into 
e night. He sat with them eating coffee ring 
nd drinking Solva’s ambrosial coffee and 
alking with Mr. and Mgs.-Bjornson while 


‘Solva bent over her knitting so that all he 


—— 


-ould see was the shining top of her head and 
he thick pattern of her braids. (“He looks at 
rou,” Mrs. Bjornson said afterward, more 
han once. “I watch him and he looks at you. 
fou could look up, just once.” .. . “No,” 
solva said. How could she tell them? But she 
<Mew—a man like Oliver did not want a big, 
pish peasant of a woman; he would be 
ooking for a beautiful, elfin creature, a fairy 
yrincess, someone to whom you could quote 
oetry and never feel it was silly—she knew. 
“No,” she said. ‘“‘Don’t be silly, mamma.”’) 
And when he said good night to her, she re- 
dlied always to the cuffs of his trousers and the 
cuffed toes of his shoes; who would know 
hat when she lay in her bed at night, she whis- 
ered his name to the foolish, drifting moon: 
“Oliver, Oliver!” 

Mr. Bjornson liked him too. “You ought to 
ye in the repair business,” he said. ‘‘Watches, 
maybe. Jewelry. That was a fine job you did 
yn Bert’s watch.”’ He was thinking of retiring; 
1e was thinking of someone’s taking over the 
dusiness ; he was thinking of Solva. But it was 
ill pretty impossible—a man like Oliver 

eekes, with a streak of fancy in him, a bit 
of the dreamer—no, it was all quite, quite 
mpossible. 

Sometimes, Oliver admitted, he did want to 
do something else. Sometimes he did want to 


quit. Like now, he said, when he didn’t seem 
to be getting anywhere, when he felt like giving 
up the search —— 

And he protested wearily and vainly when 
Mr. Bjornson pressed on him the further sum 
of fifty dollars to carry on with; and if Mr. 
Bjornson, on second thought, regarded this as 
a usual business gambit, he had no way of 
knowing that Oliver Weekes, back in Mrs. 
Chesley’s Tourist Haven, spread the money 
out on the table and looked at it and thought 
of Solva and hated himself more than a little. 


It was on a Friday morning he came into 
the bakery with the news. He had stopped at 


The outdoor cook never had it so “good”. You just 
can’t fail to turn out tastier meals that everybody loves 
with these McCormick and Schilling Spices and 
Seasonings. You'll want to have all five for your meats, 
salads, vegetables— SEASON-ALL, GARLIC SALT, ONION 
SALT, BARBECUE SPICES and PURE BLACK PEPPER. 
Season-All and Barbecue Spice are packed in 


the repair shop and had Mr. Bjornson with 
him. First, triumphantly, he took something 
from the portfolio of papers he carried and 
laid it on the counter. 

**Look,”’ he said. ‘‘Take a look.” 

They both looked—and in the back Solva 
stood very still and listened. 

What he showed them was a picture, an en- 
graving of a woman’s head and shoulders. It 
looked very old and very strange, and at the 
same time it seemed to Mr. and Mrs. Bjorn- 
son very familiar. 

“Who is it?”” asked Mrs. Bjornson. 

“Queen Margrete,” Oliver said. ‘“That’s 
Queen Margrete, born in the year 1353, 


daughter of Waldemar the Fourth, wife of 
Haakon the Sixth, Queen of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark—but who does it remind you 
of?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why,” said Mr. Bjornson, “‘it—it looks 
like our Solva!”* and Mrs. Bjornson nodded 
her head. 

**Ah-h,” said Oliver Weekes, and he drew 
from his portfolio an enormous genealogical 
table which unfolded like a giant railway 
ticket. Mr. and Mrs. Bjornson bent over it and 
followed Oliver’s guiding finger up the maze 
of lines and names as the table cascaded over 
the edge of the bakery counter. “In direct 
line,’ Oliver was saying, ““back six hundred 
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The new SEASON-ALL 
brings together a num- 
ber of the finest pure 
spices in a special secret 
blend by McCormick 
master blenders. Careful selection, 
high skill, delicacy were necessary 
to perfect this blend. All spices 
had to be compatible in flavor, 
none must overpower the others. 
Combined they had to contribute 
a special flavor and the ability as 
well to bring out the flavor of the 
foods they are used on. 





Use SEASON-ALL indoors and out- 
doors on steaks, chops, stews, 
roasts; fish, eggs, vegetables, 
tomato juice. Sprinkle it on your 
foods as you eat them. And on 
them while you cook. 


years ” and he looked up and over Mrs. 
Bjornson’s bent head and straight into Solva 
Bjornson’s startled blue eyes. Suddenly, with 
no warning (for any warning certainly would 
have sent her scuttling to hide by the flour 
bins or behind the ovens), Oliver ducked 
around the end of the counter, took her by the 
shoulders and kissed her on her soft, aston- 
ished mouth. 

““Remember,” he told her sternly, “‘always 
remember, Solva—you are a daughter of 
kings!” 

That night the moon outside Solva’s win- 
dow drifted into her dreams and made a track 
on northern waters for a Viking ship to travel, 
while she dreamed of a prince who was young 
and handsome and rich and who kissed her 
and was Oliver Weekes. But, waking, she 
faced reality; what if the family tree had gone 
back to nothing more than simple peasants 
scratching the difficult, mountainous earth— 
would he have kissed her then? But even 
though she placed his kiss in its proper, con- 
gratulatory context, she thought again of 
Queen Margrete and she shivered with a thrill 
of pride, and dreamed again of Vikings until 
morning. 

In the big bedroom, however, Mrs. Bjorn- 
son had already forgotten the labyrinth of 
ancestry that led to Queen Margrete; her mind 
was occupied with more important matters, 
for Oliver's kiss (even though it had appar- 
ently taken place behind her back) had not 
been lost upon her sharp maternal eye, and as 
she drifted off to sleep she was composing in 
her head probable social items and announce- 
ments for publication in the Ferndale Weekly 
Courier. 





News travels fast in towns the size of Fern- 
dale. The incredible news about Solva Bjorn- 
son had reached Mr. Edward Allistone within 
the hour. While Oliver Weekes was sitting 
back in his room in Mrs. Chesley’s Tourist 
Haven, feeling happy and miserable at the 
same time, knowing the moment had come to 
pack up his shabby bag and take his shabby 
typewriter and move on, and yet not wanting 
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to go, Mr. Edwara Allistone was thinking 
about Solva Bjornson and Queen Margrete, 
about Mrs. Baxter and the Indian chieftains, 
about Miss Addie Blough and the illegitimate 
daughter of the English pirate, and (reluc- 
tantly) about himself and the long line of judi- 
cial experts. And the next morning, quite sud- 
denly, perhaps because he had discovered in 
himself—the legacy of his illustrious ances- 
tors—a hitherto unused lode of deductive 
powers and of logical reasoning, he stopped 
sorting the morning mail and shouted (all to 
himself) Fraud! and, quite against Govern- 
ment regulations, he locked the post office and 
marched out into the main street of Ferndale 
with blood in his eye. 


You must have long-range goals to 
keep you from being frustrated by 
short-range failures. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE 


He stopped first at Miss Addie Blough’s 
corner store and waited a moment while she 
confiscated two peashooters and threatened 
murder and mayhem on two small boys. who 
turned pale at her unaccustomed fury and fled 
in a streak of striped T shirts. 

“Tell me,” he said, as the doorbell tinkled 
after them, “how much did you pay that 
young man to look up your family tree?” 

“Fifty dollars,” said Miss Addie Blough. 

“Addie,” he said, “you've been taken. 
You're as big a fool as | am, and that’s saying 
a lot.” 

Then, with Miss Blough in tow, the post- 
master proceeded to the Eatateria, where 
Mrs. Bert Baxter was having a cup of coffee in 
the middle of her morning shopping. He 
wasted no time; he discovered she had paid 
Mr. Weekes thirty-five dollars, declared her 
an idiot. and moved on—with Miss Blough, 
Mrs. Baxter and several curious and delighted 


Eatateria customers—up the street to Bjorn- 
son’s Fix-It and the bakery. 

“Tell me,” he roared, cornering both Bjorn- 
sons together. ““What did that fellow Weekes 
get out of you ?” 

““Why—forty dollars,” Mrs. Bjornson said. 

“And another fifty,” Mr. Bjornson con- 
fessed. 

“Swindled!” cried Mr. Allistone. ‘“We’ve 
all been swindled!” He pounded on the bakery 
counter and Solva came to the doorway, star- 
ing. “Letters from Montreal, letters from 
Norway, letters from . . . Montgomery, Ala- 
bama! Do you know how much mail that 
young fraud has received since he came here? 
One miserable letter, by surface mail, and 
three cents postage due, from Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania!” 

Solva, alarmed and unbelieving, dropped 
her apron to the floor, ran for her coat and 
followed them. 

Together, they stormed the parlor of Mrs. 
Chesley’s Tourist Haven. Agitated, clutching 
the afghan she was knitting, and trailing pur- 
ple wool behind her, Mrs. Chesley followed 
them to the stairway. 

“But he’s the dearest young man,” she ob- 
jected, almost in tears, “and he showed me 
how I was a direct descendant in the female 
line from Dolly Madison ——” 

“For how much?” asked Mr. Allistone, 
pausing at the landing. 

“—__ and besides, I think | heard him go 
out,” she said, but the postmaster had already 
flung open the door to Oliver Weekes’ room. 

Mrs. Chesley was right; Oliver was not in. 
Neither, it developed, were his suitcase and his 
typewriter. But the table was spread with his 
work—a number of pen-and-ink sketches, 
several kinds of paper, a magnifying glass, a 
tidy box of engraving styluses, a number of 
pieces of copperplate, and an assortment of 
discarded imprints of Queen Margrete. Mr. 
Allistone picked up a small strip of copper, 
and with a postmaster’s genius for reading 
things backward, upside down, and otherwise 
distorted, he said. ““Genealogical Society of 
St. Louis.” 
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“Oh!” cried Mrs. Bert Baxter, wounded. 

“We'll run him out of town!’ howled Miss 
Addie Blough, with the fury of pirate blood 
boiling in her veins. ‘‘We’ll—we’l] ——”’ 

““Make him walk the plank?” Solva whise 
pered, half to herself. But he was gone, and he 
would never come back, and they would prob-~ 
ably never find him. She stood at the table, 
picking up the sketches, one after another. It 
was all very clear. They were all sketches of 
her, of Solva Bjornson, gradually transformed _ 
and yet not really changed—until she wore 
royal robes and was her own ancestor. There: 
was no picture of Queen Margrete; or if there 
was, anywhere, heaven knew what she really 
looked like. 

So Oliver Weekes was a swindler, a common 
criminal. 

Solva wanted to cry. And then it occurred 
to her in a burst of elation: he had known 
all along she was no princess, and yet he had 
been able to see her this way, for there was | 
nothing in Queen Margrete’s face that was 
not also in hers. And not only that; mons 
over, he had kissed her! 

A common criminal—but he was gone 
now, and almost certainly (because he had: 
left all this behind, hadn’t he?) he was sorry; 
and Solva gently laid the sketches down, and 
smiled, and forgave him. 

“Lies! Lies!” raged Mr. Allistone. ‘“‘He’s 
not going to get away with it—why, how gulli- | 
ble does he think we are? Solva Bjornson the 
descendant of ancient royalty indeed—why, 
it’s preposterous!” 

It was almost as if he had, tactlessly, | 
pointed at her. They all turned to look; but 
what really matters most is that across the/ 
room, in the doorway, was a young man who 
had lived in Ferndale all his life, a young man, 
not particularly handsome, certainly not rich.) 
but by all accounts both strong and good. And) 
he saw what they all saw: standing at the’ 


table, tall and fair and regal, Solva Bjornson,) 
maker of good bread, with her head held high’ 
and her hair in a golden crown. And he was, if} 
the truth be told, a bit of a romantic fool. | 

END) 
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ot-oil treatment. Massage the oil into the 
@p and distribute it down through the 
¥s—then wrap your hair in a towel which 
' been wrung out in hot water, and allow 
j en minutes to let steam and oil work to- 
ner to keep your hair soft and shining. A 
Impoo specifically designated for dry hair 
y help too. Be sure to keep your hair well 
ered when you are out-of-doors; those be- 
ying straw beach hats, triangular scarves 


Jvicycle clips, and colorful snoods have real 
ne-hither—give added protection (and 
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pped skin; brittle, peeling nails. Sometimes 
* actually embarrassed to shake hands with 
‘yle! What can I do? 


This is a problem you share with many, 
y of our readers. Nowadays, when women 
ost of their own housework, inside and 
hands and fingernails take a beauty beat- 
n It means (you’d think you had enough to 
without hearing this!) that you have to 
i: them more attention than ever. 

weekly manicure or a daily application of 
‘dream or lotion isn’t enough, when your 
=-n lively days include digging in the garden, 
ting down tiles for the new patio or help- 
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‘rotect your hands! Water, strong deter- 
éts, cleaning preparations and harsh soaps 
J:ang up to dry out skin. So before you take 
the day’s dishes, scrubbing or laundry, 
er your hands with your favorite skin 
igener and pull on a pair of waterproof 
es. The newest rubber gloves have built-in 
i icidal ingredients designed to prevent 
che skin rashes which are caused by heat and 
\spiration. Rubber gloves come in pretty 
bel colors, as well as in different thicknesses, 
id or not, to suit your fancy. 


| ‘and preparations containing silicones are 
n the day’s work. These creams and lotions 
i 











‘ul at any time, especially before dipping 
we water-repellent properties, and when you 
ssage them into your hands and wrists they 
duce a kind of “invisible” glove that pro- 
es against drying and chapping. 

\ ich creams and lotions, based on animal 
wvegetable oils, are excellent hand protec- 
day and night. Distribute your favorite 














, near the kitchen sink, on your dressing 
aie—so that you will be sure to bump 
» them, and use them, regularly through 


Tere’s a hand-and-nail-care treatment that 
work for you while you sleep: lather your 
ids generously with a lotion or cream, 
king it into the cuticle area of your nails, 
i} on a pair of old, clean white cotton gloves 
keep stains from bedclothing) and take 
jved hands to bed for an eight-hour skin- 
Cening stint. (Treat your feet to the same 
thing beautifier, using a pair of clean socks. 
old pair of your husband’s will do!) 
! good nail-saving solution consists of a 
)\e-a-morning inspection, at which moment 
« can file down all ragged edges or split 
ners. (Think of the stockings you’ll save!) 
| chronic-nail-biting friend of ours, who 
mned colorless nail polishes because she 
fught they only drew attention to her stubby 
(ser tips, has just recently grown ten of the 
\test-looking fingernails we’ve seen. On im- 
'5e, she decided to have a professional mani- 
2, and the girl doing her nails encouraged 
(to use a pale pink polish, on the theory 
it her nails would then look so much pret- 
i, she wouldn’t want to bite them. It worked. 
wadays, our ex-nail-biter branches out to 
sorts of dashing colors, chosen to match 
‘od or costume. 
‘ometimes brittle, splitting, peeling nails are 
ymptom of a vitamin and/or calcium de- 
sncy. When they are, your doctor might 
‘scribe vitamin D and/or calcium, to help 
ew their strength. Gelatin is an excellent 
rce of protein, and some medical authori- 
believe that drinking one envelope (ap- 
ximately one tablespoon) of unflavored 
itin dissolved in water or fruit juice each 
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day is another helpful way to strengthen nails. 
There are gelatin capsules, available in stores, 
designed to work toward the same goal. These 
internal methods of restoring better health 
and strength to fingernails generally take 
several months (no overnight miracles!) to 
produce results. In the meantime, see that 
your diet includes sufficient protein foods— 
meat, fish, eggs, cheese and at least eight 
ounces of milk (it can be nonfat milk)—each 
day. 
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Q Ihave a combination oily and dry skin which 
makes achieving an over-all smooth and clear 
look doubly difficult. Can you suggest a rou- 
tine for me to follow which would help this 
condition ? 


A Short of absolute perfection, this combina- 
tion comes pretty close to being normal. It is 
natural for skin to show oiliness in areas where 
the oil glands function freely—at the sides of 
the nose, on the chin and between the eye- 
brows. The remaining areas—forehead, cheeks, 
jawline and neck—dry out more quickly 
simply because the skin is not so generously 
oil-fed from the inside. 





In general, cosmetic preparations desig- 
nated for ‘“‘normal” skins are your best choice. 
But of course you will benefit by being es- 
pecially careful about using them correctly. 
To remove make-up and clean your face, use a 
normal-skin cream, liquid or lotion. Tissue 
off excess and follow up with a soap-and- 
water washing for the oi/y areas. Next, pat the 
oily areas with cotton which has been wrung 
out in a refreshing skin astringent or lotion, to 
help absorb all excess oils and close pores. 
If you are not planning to renew make-up 
right away, gently massage the dry areas of 
your face with your favorite skin softener. In 
the morning, before applying make-up, treat 
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sodas are quick and easy to 
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glass, a scoop of ice cream and 
any one of 10 Canada Dry de- 
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the dry areas of your face to the sheerest “‘base 
coat” of a moisturizing cream or lotion, 
then gently pat with a tissue to absorb ex- 
cess. This acts as a daytime softener and can 
be worn under powder and/or powder base. 
If you use a foundation (cream, lotion, stick 
or cake, whichever works best for you), 
smooth it sparingly and evenly over your face 
and neck. Gently tissue off the excess. Then 
use a clean tissue to blot (don’t rub and 
smear) the oily areas. The blotting will help 
prevent make-up from clogging and producing 
an “orangey”’ look that sometimes comes when 


too much make-up mixes with too much 
natural oil. After you have applied the base 


and have tissued off the excess, use your skin 
astringent or lotion to pat on the oily areas. 
Finish your make-up, and see if the whole 
effect doesn’t look—and feel—natural and 
pretty! 


Q Why doesn’t someone put out a product to 
stop perspiration permanently ? This is a sum- 
mertime problem that can ruin my disposition 
as well as my clothes. 


A A normal flow of perspiration is Nature’s 
way of cooling the body by evaporation, and 
ridding it of whatever waste may be expressed 
through the pores of the skin. It is not only 
impractical, but impossible, to hope for or 


What about the children 
when you move? 





New report by Child Study Association 
gives 26 tips on carefree moving 


4 
With all the details of moving, we often over- 
— . look the emotional reactions of our children. 

f a ir Grane oe Is the move a new adventure, or a painful 
by + uprooting of a secure and happy life? The 
7 things you'll learn: 4 Child Study Association of America discusses 


z ¢ Telling your children ‘ this subject in the booklet entitled “When 
a about the move Families Move.” A six page report, it gives 26 
a ¢ Writing change of tips on things to do before, during and after 

ees cards to the big day. Every parent planning a move in 


the foreseeable future will benefit from this 
report, now available from your Allied Mover 
as a public service. 


® Weeding out the 
children’s things 

e Preparing meals on 
moving day 





¢ Enrolling children in 
new schools 
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expect any preparation to put a permanent 
stop to normal perspiration. 

Excessive perspiration, caused by hot, 
humid weather, excitement, nervousness or 
strenuous exercise, is another (maddening!) 
matter. No woman wants to be embarrassed 
by moisture marks on her clothes, or to be 
faced with the inconvenience and expense of 
having her clothes ruined by perspiration stains 
and odors. 

Happily, there are many excellent products 
available, at prices within every woman’s 
reach, to reduce excessive perspiration to a 
healthy, and aesthetically satisfactory, mini- 
mum. All antiperspirants are designed to do 
double duty as effective deodorants. Your 
choice from among the delicately scented 
creams, lotions, liquids, sprays and pads de- 
pends upon personal preference. Method of 
application varies. Among the newest are 


| those which can be smoothed on directly 


from their applicators. One woman may get 
desired results from a comparatively mild 
preparation, whereas a 
woman who _perspires 
profusely may require 
one of the stronger types 
designed to put a tem- 
porary stop to perspira- 
tion for periods of time 
ranging from eight to 
twenty-four hours. For 
day-in, day-out protec- 
tion, it is best to apply 
an antiperspirantat least 
once a day after your 
bath; and for your bath 
you might like to use 
one of the freshly 
scented soaps which 
contain built-in deodor- 
izing ingredients. 
Occasionally, a wom- 
an develops a sensi- 
tivity to an antiperspir- 
ant which results in an 
itchy, painful rash or 
some other form of skin 
irritation. In such cases, 
it is important to ask 
your doctor immedi- 
ately how to clear up the 
condition and to have 
him suggest a type of 
product for you to use 
in the future to avoid re- 
currence of the problem. 
A few people, no mat- 
ter how regularly they 
use antiperspirants, still 
are troubled with ab- 
normally excessive per- 
spiration. In these in- 
stances, dermatologists 
can use small amounts 
of X-ray therapy to shrink the glands in areas 
where it is necessary, and thus permanently 
reduce the flow of perspiration. In rare cases 
where regular deodorants do not sufficiently 
control odors, a doctor might prescribe an 
antibiotic ointment as an effective substitute. 
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Q 1am embarrassed by a growth of dark hair 
on my upper lip. Is there any safe way of re- 
moving it ? 

A Fortunately, yes! There are many cream, 
lotion or wax depilatories designed especially 
for use on the face, which do an excellent job 
of temporarily removing superfluous hair. 

A cream depilatory is applied to skin which 
has first been moistened with clear water. The 
cream is allowed to remain for a specified 
number of minutes, after which it is washed 
away with a clean cloth and clear water, leav- 
ing the treated area of your face hair-free. 
Lotion depilatories are applied with immacu- 
late finger tips and work in a similar manner. 

A wax depilatory is first melted in a pot 
over heat, applied while warm, allowed to set, 
and then pulled off, bringing the offending 
hairs with it. 

Whether you plan to use a cream, lotion or 
wax, it is essential to read every word of the 
directions that come with the product you 
choose. Directions for applying and timing 
cream depilatories vary with each manufac- 
turer. This is true, also, of the wax and lotion 
preparations. Manufacturers are very careful 
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By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


That I did not walk into the 
waves that day, 


But stood in caution of love 
too strong; 


That I watched and waited and 
turned away 


From the power and peril was 
wrong, wrong. 
There is no forgiving ears that 
To music. Eyes that fall from 
(Or call it danger) of star, of 
Turning instead to a safer duty 
Deserve all blindness. That I did 
Into the sea may explain in 
This self-contempt when salt 


winds blow 


And break against my 
shuttered heart. 


_— Ee Ba aes. 
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to caution first-time users, or users with e 
pecially sensitive skins, to try their produc 
on a small patch-test area to make sure the 
skin can safely take it, before proceeding fi 
scale. Depilatories should never be used ¢ 
irritated skin. 

Our dermatologist tells us the only safe-a 
sure method of removing hair permanently 
by electrolysis. With this treatment; individu 
hairs and their follicles are destroyed, th 
preventing further growth. Naturally, this is 
treatment requiring the utmost skill and shoul 
be performed only by a trained and fully qua 
fied technician. The number of treatmen 
necessary to do a complete job depends upot 
1—how large an area of superfluous hair nee 
to be treated; 2—the individual patient’s te 
erance to the discomfort of the treatment (on 
woman may not be particularly sensitive t 
the hot, prickling sensation of the electriff 
needle, while another might find it most dis 
agreeable); and 3—the technique and type ¢ 
needle used. If you are contemplating elec 
trolysis, we suggest 
consult first with you 
doctor who will be abl 
to recommend a qual 
fied electrolysis techn 
cian to you. Costs vars 
and it is always best t 
find out in advance 
treatment what th 
charge will be. i 

Doctors warn again, 
the use of X ray as 
means of removing 
perfluous hair. TI 
amount of X ray nece 
sary to destroy the hai 
also destroys other sk 
tissues and has bee 
known to cause serio 
damage. 


Q 1 often have a puff 
swollen look around ny 
eyes which makes n 
look tired, worn-out whe 
I’m not ! What to do? 


A If the puffiness pe 
sists each day, becomi 
more pronounced ¢ 
time goes by, better ha 
a physical checkuj 
Such swelling could 
a symptom of kidn 
disorder or some oth 
form of ill health. 

If you have pass 
a physical with flyit 
colors, and still ha 
the puffiness, here a 
other possible reason 
It could be caused | 
a familial tendency 
full eyelids and fullness around the eyes; tal 
a good look at your parents or grandpare 
and see if this is something you might inhe) 
from one of them, along with the color 
your eyes or the shape of your nose. Occasie 
ally, the puffiness might be caused by a reg 
tion from drugs, even the mildest type, tak 
internally. An allergy to some cosmetic pre 
aration used on your face or hair is anothi 
possible cause. A diet containing too mu 
salt which causes a retention’ of fluid in ' 
body tissues may be responsible for the p' 
ness. Swelling around the eyes in the eal) 
morning which disappears soon after yi 
are up is not at all unusual. The circulato 
system slows down while we sleep ai: 
needs to be stirred up through normal phy 
ical activity to erase that early sleepy 
look. 

To help counteract eye puffiness whidil 
not caused by ill health, try applying cold cor 
presses of a mild boric-acid solution consisti 
of 1% teaspoon of boric acid to 8 ounces | 
water. First, dissolve the boric-acid crysti) 
in a small amount of hot water. 
completely dissolved, add enough icy-cc 
water to make up the full 8 ounces. Applia 
mixture over closed eyelids and above ay 
below the eyes, using sterile cotton pads whi) 
have been wrung out in the icy solution. : 
you have the time, lie on your back and rel) 
while the cold, soothing compresses are doi} 
their work. E! 
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“My daddy goes a hundred thousand million LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Station-to-Station Rates 


F ee First Each Added 
or example. 3 Minutes Minute 


miles away sometimes, but he always calls SEB eee geet Aue ae 
Milwaukee to Des Moines 75¢ 20¢ 
Indianapolis to Memphis 85¢ 25¢ 
us up and makes us feel good” Los Angeles toSalt Lake City 8198 204 
Chicago to Denver $130 35¢ 


These rates apply every night after 6 and all day 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM , 
Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Longer days—and slightly lazier ones; even 
Barbara J. admits to that. The usual hubbub of 
fashion calculating, notes and memos to her- 
self has subsided momentarily. Her fashion 
thoughts on the future are still in a nebulous 
stage; meanwhile, her previous spring and 
summer purchases carry her through now for 
the office and for right-after-work dates. 

For midsummer, Barbara thinks of clothes 


How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing! 


ends, sunshine and gaiety—but most of all that 
look and feel like a breeze! Her sewing, the 
coolest of all, and very fast in the making: a 
white halter top and striped denim shorts. 
She buys a dress, bright red dotted in white, 
equally gay, but in an entirely different mood. 
We can see Barbara isn’t thinking of an effi- 
cient behind-the-desk appearance for these... 
but as cool, exceedingly pretty additions for 










easy to care for, that take happily to fair week- midsummer! By BET HART 





One summer's morninge.. 


baskets packed, and off for 
a picnic. Barbara wears her 
striped turquoise shorts 
and halter top, both easy—to-—sew 
designs. The shorts, Vogue "Easy 
to Make" Design No. 9233*, cost 
her all of $1.46; the halter top, 
Vogue "Very Easy to Make" 
Design No. 9228*, comes to $2.05. 


@© VOGUE 


A lazy afternoon... 


finds Barbara meeting friends at 

a favorite lunching place. Her red dress is 
a bright note to an already gay party. Barbara 

wears its own matching stole tied with 

gay abandon at the front. This and 

yards of hemline are edged with white Irish lace 

The price for all-——-$17.95. For other 7 

sunny days (and we expect lots of them!), © 

Barbara could wear her new halter top; 

with it, her bright cherry denim skirt made last 

spring. Or, for that matter, her rose—printed 

skirt would make a happy twosome with the halter 


In the cool of evening... 


an informal party, a dinner date with a 
favorite beau, Barbara wears her polka-dot 
dress. Without the stole, it shows off t 
pretty bare top and low scoop neckline. White 
jewelry and her red shoes bought last April are perfect 
accessories with this; and if the evening is too cool 
Barbara can add her white sweater or matching stole. 


’ *For back views, sizes and prices, see page 13 ! 











NEW LA FRANCE BLUING with its special nylon brightener 
actually prevents ‘<oraying”’ of new nylon. 


What’s more, La France restores even the dingiest nylon 
in just five washings. And it won’t turn fabric yellow as 
most bleaches will. 


Try it tonight... La France is detergent, nylon brightener 
and bluing all in one handy box. 


P, S. La France is perfect for all your family wash, too. 
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her companion than about herself, and Mr. 
Willing, normally a shy and uncommunicative 
man, found himself being constantly insensibly 
sidetracked into talking about his work, his 
hopes, even his childhood memories. 

The best of all was that sense of well-being 
that seeing her gave him. The minute he 
walked into Chez Michaud and saw her 
smiling at him, he would feel healed, com- 
plete. His headache would abate and the 
minuscule tic which had been plaguing him 
ever since a stormy sales conference would 
stop as if by magic. 

“Even my wretched allergies disappear when 
I am with you,” he told her once. ‘‘I remember 
in my callow youth whenever I took a girl 
out, there would be something about her I’d 
be allergic to: her woolen dress, or the dye 
on her scarf, or the furs she was wearing. 
Once I kissed a girl and immediately broke 
into hives. Turned out I was allergic to her 
brand of lipstick.” 

“Oh, Paul.’ There was laughter sparkling 
behind the dark eyelashes. “I don’t believe it.” 

“Word of honor. But everything about you 
suits me, including your brand of lipstick, I 
suspect. In fact, I might as well find out 
right now.” 

Her lips were cool and smiling against his. 

*“No hives?” 

““No, no hives.’’ He added soberly, “But I 
do have the oddest sensation, like maybe fall- 
ing in love.” 

Cristine was subdued for the rest of the 
evening and Mr. Willing kept catching her 
looking at him with a curious expression of 
indecision. It was a strange look and Mr. 
Willing pondered about it anxiously later. He 
was definitely in love with Cristine, he knew. 
She with him? Well, he was no prize, cer- 
tainly, he thought humbly, with his allergies, 
hives, ulcers, bursitis, low rate of metabolism, 
and other disabilities. And yet—and yet, she 
liked him, he felt sure of that. ““You’re a fine 


CRISTINE’S CHILDREN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


figure of a man,” she had said, and the corners 
of her mouth had turned up sweetly. 

He didn’t see Cristine for a while after this; 
whenever he called her she would be vague 
and gently evasive, putting him off. During 
this time Mr. Willing suffered agonies of 
anxiety and went into a species of decline: 
his allergies multiplied, he began to be plagued 
by insomnia and mild palpitations, and to 
lose weight. 

“You mustn’t do this to me again,” he told 
her plaintively, when she finally came into 


Men will always be what women 
make them; if, therefore, you would 
have men great and virtuous, impress 
upon the minds of women what 
greatnessandvirtueare. ROUSSEAU 


New York again to have dinner with him. 
“I’ve been miserable without you. . . . What 
kept you away so long, anyhow?” 

Cristine looked down. Her breast rose and 
fell in a small suppressed sigh. ““Things came 
up—family ——”’ 

“Oh ——”’ Mr. Willing paused, at a loss. 
“Is your daughter back from college?” 

Cristine shook her head. “But Marnie is 
not the only child I have.” 

“She isn’t?” Mr. Willing was unpleasantly 
startled. “But I thought—I don’t remember 
your mentioning any others.” 

“IT know.” Her smile was rueful. ““That was 
very careless of me. But there are circum- 
stances that make one feel like forgetting one’s 
family. Particularly when it’s as large as 
mine... . Paul, I have six children.” 

“Six!” Mr. Willing’s head reeled. He heard 
his own voice asking foolishly, ““Are yousure?” 





Cristine disregarded this inane remark. 
“You know about Marnie—well, she’s the 
oldest. Then comes Beatrice—we call her 
Binkie—who is seventeen.” She went on, 
ticking them off on her slim fingers one by 
one. ‘Vickie is fifteen; the twins, Hank and 
Hal, are fourteen; and Amy, the youngest, is 
thirteen. Six altogether.”” She managed a wan 
smile. ““Well?” 

Mr. Willing was silent, a prey to many 
whirling emotions, which gradually narrowed 
down to a dull resentment at Cristine. A 
woman had no business to make one fall in 
love with her when she had that many chil- 
dren, he thought bitterly. 

Cristine reached across the table and put 
her hand in his. Her eyes searched his face, 
with the soft look he loved. “It was com- 
pletely inexcusable of me not to tell you, 
terribly unfair—even to myself, really.” Her 
lips quivered. ““You’ve been very sweet, Paul. 
I—I loved every minute of seeing you. But 
perhaps it might be better not to see you 
again.” 

Mr. Willing turned pale. For a moment he 
hung on the verge of a tremendous decision. 
On one hand the very thought of Cristine’s 
children, an anonymous and vaguely threat- 
ening crew, filled him with dismay. On the 
other hand, he thought of life without Cris- 
tine, and was conscious of sheer panic. Actu- 
ally, he realized, there was no choice; children 
or no, he had to have Cristine. He tightened 
his grasp on her hand which lay soft and pas- 
sive in his. 

“Darling Cristine, you must marry me.” 
His voice wasn’t quite steady. “Because I love 
you most terribly.” 

“Do you?” said Cristine. She blushed radi- 
antly. “And I, you.” 

“Darling.” They held hands, smiling fatu- 
ously. 

“I’m so glad you asked me to marry you,” 
said Cristine. ‘“‘Even if it is impractical. Be- 
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cause how could I possibly marry you—or 
anyone, for that matter? You have no idea 
what our household is like, Paul: all these 
strong personalities, all the problems that 
keep coming up. . . . Vickie has no social life 
and Amy has too much, and the twins—half 
the time I don’t even know what they’re up 
to; for all I know, they might be splitting the 
atom down in that cellar. And now Marnie’s 
talking about quitting college because she 
thinks she’s in love. . . . How could any man 
be expected to take any of this on? Why, 
darling, we’d drive you crazy in a week— 
you'd hate it all and —— Oh, Paul, I don’t 
think I could bear your growing to hate my 
children.” 

“You're talking too much,” said Mr. Will- 
ing, gazing fondly into her beautiful blue 
eyes, now suddenly bright with tears. “In the , 
first place, I could never hate anything that 
belonged to you; in the second place, one can 
get adjusted to anything—I was in the Army 
for two years, you know.” 

“This could be worse than the Army.” 

‘‘And anyhow, that’s not the point. I love 
you terribly, Cristine; I don’t see how I could 
live without you.” 

“Yes, but could you live with my children? 
I suppose,” said Cristine reasonably, “‘the 
sooner we find out, the better.” 


Mr. Willing came to Ellendale on a balmy 
Friday afternoon. He alighted from the 5:12 
train with his heartbeat considerably quick- 
ened in spite of a sedative he had taken half an 
hour before, and stood about in the midstream 
of home-coming commuters, looking for Cris= 
tine. Presently he was hailed by a young girl 
wearing trim gray Bermudas, a black blazer 
and garish knee-length socks. Cristine’s eyes 
smiled at him from a guileless round face. 

She wrested the suitcase out of his hand 
and strode toward a battered station wagon, 
talking to him over her shoulder in a loud and 
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Instant Niagara starch. Just 
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ready! Dissolves instantly... 
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\cheerful voice. ‘Mother tried and tried to get 
Jaway, but she was trapped. Amy’s dress has 
/got to be fitted and this was the only time Mrs. 
Perkins could squeeze her in—everybody is 
Jafter her as it is—and it’s only because moth- 
jer’ s one of her favorite people.” She flung the 
suitcase into the back of the station wagon and 
climbed i in, followed by Mr. Willing. Marnie? 
he wondered distractedly, as she swung the 
sar out of the station with a nonchalant mas- 
‘tery that impressed-him. Binkie? Vickie? He 
bent his whirling mind on the problem. 
_ “You couldn’t be Marnie, because she’s 
‘away at college. So you must be Binkie.” He 
‘beamed at her timidly. oy) 
i “Yes, but actually, as it happens, Marnie is 
‘not away in college. Mother doesn’t like it, but 
what can she do? She’s been presented with 
a whatchamacallit—oh, what’s that French 
word? Anyhow, my dear sister came home last 
‘week and announced out of a clear blue sky 
that she’d gotten this job as a model at Whit- 
ing Brothers and she wasn’t going back to col- 
lege... . Fat aycomplee.” 
) “What?” said Mr. Willing, startled. 
“Fat aycomplee. That’s the French word I 
bouldn’t think of. What Marnie presented 
‘mother with. She said college was supposed to 
‘fit you for life and work and here she’s able to 
‘zo out and get herself a job, so why go to col- 
lege? But of course that’s a lot of hooey; any- 
‘one could get a job at Whiting Brothers if they 
happened to be going steady with Charles. 
He’s Charles Whiting Third, you know. I per- 
sonally think he’s an awful drip, but I guess 
it’s fun to be taken out to all those snazzy 
aight clubs and have your picture taken and 
all like that. . . . Marnie made Earl Wilson’s 
column the other day: ‘Who’s that dark 
lovely with the Whiting heir?’ Pretty cool, 
wouldn’t you say?” 
| She went on talking in a voice that was re- 
‘morselessly loud and clear as they wound their 
ay through the typical small-town streets, 
wide and tree-lined, with the old houses wear- 
ing that solid smug look that Mr. Willing, a 
confirmed cliff dweller, found mildly irritating. 
At last they stopped in front of a large sprawl- 
Ing house, overshadowed by a great elm tree. 
ristine was waiting on the doorstep. Her 
slow, lovely smile was tinged with anxiety. 
! “So you’ve found each other. Come in and 
‘meet the rest.” 
Mr. Willing found himself in a small crowd 
bf young people of different ages, shaking limp 
arm hands, acknowledging greetings uttered 
by voices that somehow in all their varying 
as echoed Cristine’s, responding to 
smiles from lips that smiled like hers. A little 
ater he was seated at the dinner table, trying 
vainly to pin names to faces. 
It wasn’t a very sedate dinner party. Periods 











bf formal quiet would be followed by out- 
dursts of deafening chatter, so that it was 
vather like having your dinner in an aviary. 
Cristine sat at the head of the table, looking 
niraculously unruffled by it all. Their eyes 
net and he was amazed all over again at the 
“way she could make a small spot of serenity 
ind comfort for him in the midst of chaos. 


Wiis right-hand neighbor was talking to him: 
“Mother tells us you’re her editor. That’s a 
erribly exciting profession, isn’t it? Of course 
? hat you're doing is providing a father image 
yor all your writers ——” 

Mr. Willing raised his eyebrows at these 
sibylline words and took a closer look at the 
peaker. (Marnie, surely?) She was really a 
yery pretty young thing, and quite conscious 
of the effect she produced. The smile that ac- 
ompanied the words was both provocative 
ind mechanical, a professional model’s smile, 
vith its inaudibly enunciated ‘‘cheese.” 

“Hey, you’re a good man for this family to 

Ww,” his erstwhile chauffeur shouted across 

e table. ““Mother’s not the only one who 

rites here—Vickie, too, is a literary type.” 
Mr. Willing’s left-hand neighbor squirmed on 
er chair in acute confusion. ‘‘She’s written 
jons of stuff for the school mag, poems and 
verything,” Binkie went on. “Miss Davis, 
our English-lit adviser, thinks she’s the great- 
st... . By the way, Vick, I ran into her 
yesterday and she wanted to know why you 

eren’t writing for them any more, so I said 
ou’'re probably too busy writing the great 
erican novel.” 


The object of these well-intentioned re- 
marks received them with a glare. “Snooper,” 
she said bitterly in her small hoarse voice. 

“Who, me? Well, thank you kindly!” 

“Never mindly.”’ She slipped out of her seat 
and faded out of the room with a murmured 
excuse. Mr. Willing watched her with some 
curiosity: there was a strange remote quality 
about this child of Cristine’s, he thought; 
skinny and sallow in her faded dungarees, she 
reminded him of nothing so much as the wist- 
ful great-eyed waifs of Picasso’s blue period. 


H.. mother threw an anxious look after her 
retreating figure. ‘““Oh, Binkie, really. You 
know Vickie hates to have her things read be- 
fore she’s ready to show them.” 

“But, mother”—her daughter’s voice rose 
another outraged decibel and Mr. Willing 
winced—“‘I wasn’t snooping. Gee, if a person 
leaves her stuff around, how’s a person to 
know? I wasn’t reading her old novel; I don’t 
understand half of it anyhow.” 

“Plenty of sibling rivalry there,’ com- 
mented the beauty next to Mr. Willing sotto 
voce. She raised her voice, addressing her 
mother with a sort of languid authority. ‘““You 
know, you do tend to overprotect Vickie, 
mother. She’s getting to be a terrible little in- 
trovert. This business of leaving the room, for 
instance—that’s sheer escapism.” 

“‘Nonsense, dear,” said Cristine equably. 
“She just wanted to be alone; all of us do 
sometimes. ... A little more goulash?”’ 

“Mark my words,” her daughter said 
darkly, “that child is going to Need Help... . 
No, I don’t want any more goulash, thanks... . 
Really, mother, I wish you’d try planning 
meals that are not so—oh, gross. I abominate 
goulash. So does our guest, I see.”” She bent 
an approving eye on Mr. Willing, who was just 
finishing the boiled chicken that was thought- 
fully served him in place of the communal 
stew. 

Mr. Willing, conquering the disastrous im- 
pulse to answer that yes, he liked goulash all 
right, but goulash liked him not, reflected 
briefly on the correlation between embarrass- 
ment and inanity. The twins, across the table 
from him, suddenly plunged into their plates 
with loud and exaggerated slurps meant to in- 
dicate derision. 

“TI think all of us eat too much—probably 
as a result of some inner conflict or inse- 
curity,” their sister continued loftily. ““We’re 
getting to be a nation of compulsive eaters. 
Don’t you agree, Mr. Willing? I think I'll call 
you Paul, if I may. . . . Mother, please tell 
Hank and Hal to stop slurping, they’re posi- 
tively disgusting.” 

“We're just enjoying our food. We,” said 
the twins virtuously, ‘“‘are Growing Boys and 
Need Our Good Nourishing Food.” 

“Well, no need to be so revolting about it.” 

“Thank you kindly.” 

“Never mindly.” 

This formula, Mr. Willing decided, was ap- 
parently used to mark the end of a skirmish. 

“You certainly don’t eat enough, Marnie,” 
said Cristine. ‘“You’re getting much too thin.” 

Marnie received this piece of maternal so- 
licitude with a certain amount of complacence. 
“Another two pounds and I’m a perfect ten. 
Charles says there’s nothing so seductive as 
hollows under the cheekbones.” 

“Perhaps so, dear, but it’s not a view a 
mother can be expected to share.” 

Marnie gave a light little laugh. ‘“‘Of course 
not. But then you’d prefer me to stay your lit- 
tle girl, puppy fat and all, wouldn’t you, 
darling?” She gave her mother a look that 
wasn’t entirely friendly and turned to Mr. 
Willing with a prettily confidential air, which 
he for some reason found himself disliking. 
“You see, Paul, my mother just hates to see us 
grow up and become persons in our own right. 
And if we do have to grow up, why, she would 
like to have us follow a pattern—do certain 
accepted things, finish high school. go to col- 
lege, marry someone nice and safe. Any devia- 
tion from the pattern and she goes into a 
panic—oh, yes, you do, darling, you know 
you do.” 

Cristine lowered her eyes, and a tiny quiver 
at the corner of her mouth told Mr. Willing 
that she was both embarrassed and pained 
by this attack. She said steadily, managing a 
smile, ‘‘Just stay in the pattern long enough to 
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finish college, and I’ll be happy. It’s not a bad 
way of attaining maturity.” 

“But I have,” cried Marnie gaily. ‘““Why, 
I’m as mature asall get out—so why go to col- 
lege? How about it, Paul?” 

Mr. Willing thought it over. “To keep out 
of mischief,’’ he suggested. ““Girls who mature 
early are bound to get into mischief.” 

“Oh,” said Marnie blankly, her air of 
slightly flirtatious camaraderie slowly fading 
away. She ignored him for the rest of the din- 
ner. After they had retired to the living room, 
she stayed aloof, smoking and walking up 
and down with the conscious grace of a pro- 
fessional model, until an imperious blast of 


a horn in front of the house sent her outside in 
a hurry. 

“His majesty summons,” said her sister with 
heavy sarcasm. Mr. Willing glanced through 
the window and saw a tremendous cream- 
colored car swim away majestically from the 
gate. ““That’s Charles Whiting Third, the one I 
was telling you about. His father owns Whit- 
ing Brothers and they’re fabulously rich, and 
he’s had a nervous breakdown, so now he’s be- 
ing psychoanalyzed like mad” (Aha, said Mr. 
Willing to himself, suddenly enlightened as to 
the source of Marnie’s barrage of heavily 
psychological terminology), “‘only if you’re 
asking me it’s not doing him much good. He’s 


about twenty-six and he’s been divorced twice. 
Honestly, mother, I can’t help wonder- 
ing ——” 

Cristine sighed. “‘Neither can I,” she said 
wearily. “‘More coffee, Paul?” 

‘“‘“_____ because I don’t know about Marnie, 
but I think it’s much more fun to date boys of 
your own age.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I think it’s fun with 
older men.” This remark, uttered in an in- 
describably complacent tone, came from the 
youngest Massey girl and was greeted by a 
chorus of derisive hoots. 

“Listen, kid,’’ said one of the twins, “don’t 
get a swelled head. I bet Dick only asked you 


because he’s bucking to get into the Experi- 
mental Club—and dating the sister of 
president of the club is as good a way as any,” — 


She was a pretty youngster with a bright peony 
bloom on her cheeks, her mother’s extravagant } 
eyelashes and shining black curls. ‘““Because if. 


she’s in his class—but he asked me!” 


help wishing it had been Vickie he asked.” 
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““No, he didn’t,”’ said the child, unruffled 


that’s all it was he would have asked Vickie— 


“Well, thank you kindly!” { 

“Never mindly.”” A dimple flickered in Cris- 
tine’s cheek. “All I meant was you’re doing 
pretty well for yourself as it is. Vickie could a 
with a little social flutter.” 4 

“Oh, Vick doesn’t care for that sort of 


i RRS Uae TT 
F thing, she’s a Brain. . . . Mother, do yo 
: realize that this is the first time in years a se 
enth-grader has been asked to a ninth-grad 
Spring Prom? I’m making history!” Her ey: 
were rapt as she contemplated the glory of i 
She said to Mr. Willing in the soft confidenti 
accents of a dreamer lost in a dream, “I’m: 
wearing the darlingest white lace formal with — 
the thinnest red velvet ribbon edging at the © 
top. Optional straps, but I’m not wearing. 
them.” She gave a short ecstatic sigh. 1 
“All I hope is it stays on,” said her sister 
darkly. “Mother, how come you're letting 
her? I know I wasn’t allowed a strapless when | 
I was thirteen.” i 
Cristine shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Every- | 
body at that dance is wearing one, it see 
and Amy assures me passionately that she’ 
be forever déclassée in an_ off-the-shoul-— 
der ——” 
“And I think,’ Amy pursued, addressing — 
Mr. Willing in the same rapt, confiding tones, 
“I think a corsage of red roses or perhaps car | 
nations—deep dark red ones ——” 
“Or a single red camellia,” said Mr. Willing, — 
carried away despite himself. 
“Oh!” Delight leaped into the bemused 
eyes. “Of course—a camellia—that’ll be the 
greatest... . If you'll excuse me, I’ve got . | 
phone —— 
As if the words were a signal, the livia 
room was suddenly emptied of young Mas- | 
seys. Cristine glanced at Mr. Willing and 
broke into her delightful low laughter. ‘“‘Poor | | 
darling—you look so bewildered.” 
“Well, it’s rather like being admitted intoa | 
completely alien tribe,” Mr. Willing confessed. 
“Fascinating, but a bit weird. . . . Where have 
they all gone to now?” 
“To telephone. The center of the family life 
is not the hearth nor yet the television; it is the 
telephone. Particularly on Friday night.” 
“T see.”” Mr. Willing relaxed; he was think- 
ing how pleasant it was to have, nobody but 
Cristine talking to him. The tipging in his 
ears, induced by the constant shrilf conversa-— 
tion, began to recede. It was quiet around him | 
except for the sound of the faraway voices | 
cooing like so many pigeons into the tele-— 
phones. Come, said Mr. Willing to himself, — 
that’s not so bad. 
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Bu: the surcease proved merely temporary. — 
Doorbells rang; doors slammed; uninhibited - 
young voices asked for various young Mas- 
seys; pretty soon the house was filled with an | 
anonymous welter of young humanity that 
overflowed from the library where they played 
queer and raucous records to the kitchen 
where they sat around for hours doing an 
improbable amount of what the absent Marnie | 
would probably call compulsive eating. 

And they wanted Cristine constantly. The | 
twins emerged from the cellar and wanted to | 
know where she had put the chemistry set | 
somebody had given them for their birthday _ 
two years ago; Cristine went up to the attic 
to find it for them. Her youngest daughter 
decided that it was imperative to try on again - 
the legendary strapless formal. After this was 
over, her older sister burst in with six con- 
temporaries, all of them wearing what was 
apparently the teen-agers’ uniform of Ber 
mudas, blazers and garish socks; they all 
exploded into a series of bloodcurdling but 
rhythmic yells ending up with a cart wheel 
from which they recovered panting but tri- 
umphant to receive Cristine’s sedate ‘Very 
nice, girls. . . . The cheerleaders squad,” she 
explained to Mr. Willing, who had risen in 
alarm. “For tomorrow’s game.” 
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| All in all, it was a rather strenuous evening 
d Mr. Willing was only too glad when it 
ided and he could go to bed. He took a 
jenobarbital for his humming nerves and 
© aspirins for his headache, and stretched 
mself gratefully in bed, groaning softly. 
iiddenly something hurled itself against the 
sor of his room; a big golden retriever 
lloped over to the bed, jumped up on it, and 
y down comfortably across his legs. Mr. 
/illing, who was allergic to dogs, sat bolt up- 
‘ght and began sneezing, startling his visitor, 
tho broke into an obbligato of deep baritone 
arking. 
1A small figure in pajamas came in, said 
mly, ‘“No, Heathcliff!’ and dragged him 


ay. 
'Mr. Willing got out of the bed, shook out 
e blanket to get rid of dog hair, and took 
yo antihistamine pills which, he figured, 
ould serve the double function of alleviating 

allergy and putting him to sleep. But sleep 
louldn’t come; instead, he remained in a 


idrugged state, listening to the night noises, 
) 
i 


hearing the house stir and settle itself around 
him creakingly. He was beginning to drop 
off when a powerful beam of light moved 
across the ceiling and he heard the muted 
purr of the Whiting car stopping by the house; 
the last of the young Masseys had come 
home, at half past two, as a sleepy look at 
the luminous dial of his watch told him. 
There followed the longest good-bys he ever 
heard, he thought with irritation. They whis- 
pered and whispered under his window. By 
the time this was over, and he heard the front 
door click shut, he was wide awake again. 

Mr. Willing put on the light, lit a cigarette 
and in desperation looked around for some- 
thing to read. It was between the pages of a 
battered copy of David Copperfield that he 
found the poem. It said passionately in child- 
ish handwriting: 


Let there be wailing 
Sorrow immense 

But not this confusion 
Of purpose and sense. 
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Let trumpet sound, 

Let earthquakes boom, 

Let Day of Judgment come 
I want a doom! 


“H’m-m,”said Mr. Willing,thoughtfully pull- 
ing at his forelock. He was aware of a familiar 
sensation: the ripple of excitement, the sense 
of direct communication with the writer that 
now and then happened to a good editor. One 
of the young Masseys wrote this, of course— 
most probably the literary-minded child who 
had sat next to him at dinner. He decided that 
she appealed to him most of all of them—per- 
haps because she was the quietest. What was 
her name—Amy? No, of course not, Amy 
was the pretty little one with the strapless 
formal; Vickie, that was it. For the first time 
he was conscious of curiosity about Cristine’s 
children—saw them as something more than 
noisy obstacles by whom Cristine was hedged 
about as a rose by thorns. They were all per- 
sonalities that ultimately had to mesh with 
his. For one, he would have to learn to identify 
them a little better: it was ridiculous to have to 
go through this fumbling process of identifica- 
tion every time. The next half hour before fall- 
ing asleep he applied himself to the task of fix- 
ing them as firmly in his mind as if they were 
his authors. 


Nevertheless, when he came down to break- 
fast next morning, he wasn’t quite sure of the 
identity of the small person in dungarees and 
oversize shirt who shared his breakfast table. 

“Mother had to go shopping,” she ex- 
plained. “She said nobody was to wake you 
no matter how late you slept. 1 came down 
late, too,’ she continued, leaning her head on 
her hand, just like Cristine, “I couldn't get to 
sleep last night—just kept thinking about The 
Prom. It’s tonight, you know.” 

Then it was Amy after all. Mr. Willing, who 
had thought it was Vickie, was annoyed at 
himself. But the fact was that Amy didn’t look 
like herself. With the black curls pinned up in 
bobby pins, her face looked small and pale 
with none of last night’s flowerlike bloom. 

“IT éven have a psychosomatic stomach- 
ache,” she added with some pride. 

Mr. Willing made a wry face. “‘Now there’s 
a term I abominate—a horrible little formula 
with which people dismiss something that 
might turn out to be serious.” 

“Serious! Oh, my goodness, Mr. Willing, of 
course it can’t be anything serious,” said 
Amy. “The Prom tonight, remember?” She 
smiled at him radiantly and flitted away to 
answer a phone. 


M.. Willing was just finishing his coffee 
when he heard Cristine’s voice in the garden. 
“No,” it was saying emphatically, “‘no, you 
can’t.” 

“But mom ——”’ Two identical boys’ voices 
cracked simultaneously in incredulous expos- 
tulation. ““But we always have the Experimen- 
tal Club meeting here on Saturdays!” 

“But not this Saturday—don’t you remem- 
ber, boys? I specifically told you. You just 
never listen to me, that’s all!’ She sounded 
harassed. ““Why can’t you do it in somebody 
else’s house for a change?” 

“Aw, mom, we're the only ones with facili- 
hess 

“IT guess we're the only ones in the whole 
school who've got a mother who’s sport enough 
to let them use the whole cellar for experi- 
ments.” 

“Well * Mr. Willing smiled as he lis- 
tened. This was strong persuasive stuff and he 
could sense his darling weakening. ‘*Well, per- 
haps. . . . No, I won't,” she said, rallying. 
“I’m always letting you have your way; this 
once Id like to have mine. We have a guest 
and Id like him to spend a quiet weekend 
without the noise and without the noxious 
fumes.” 

“You mean it’s on account of him ?” There 
was a definite hostility about the pronoun, Mr. 
Willing thought apprehensively. 

“The trouble with you, mother, is that you're 
inconsistent.” The familiar cool didactic tones 
enabled Mr. Willing to identify the speaker 
even without Cristine’s resigned, “Oh, Mar- 
nie.” “First you're totally permissive with 
them, then you crack down; naturally they feel 
rejected.” 





Cristine sighed a little dispiritedly. “I just 
think that the noise and the smells will be too 
much for Paul. If I can’t ask you children to 
co-operate in something that happens to be 
important to me ——” 

“What are you talking about? What’s so 
important?” Binkie’s cheery bellow joining in. 

“Mr. Paul Willing’s comfort and welfare,” 
said Marnie acidly. “‘That seems to be terribly 
important to mother.” 

“Oh, really, why?” said Binkie, interested. 
“Hey, you aren’t in love with him by any 
chance, are you, mother?”’ She began laugh- 
ing merrily and stopped. “‘Mother?!!" 


After this Mr. Willing noticed a definite and 
growing coolness on the part of the young 
Masseys. Last night he had been just another 
guest, to be treated with casual friendliness, 
plus an additional fillip of respect due him as 
mother’s editor; now that they saw him in his 
true colors as mother’s suitor, they seemed to 
draw themselves together into an inimical wall 
between him and Cristine. 

As the day wore on he couldn’t help smiling 
ruefully at the way they wouldn’t let him spend 
any time alone with her. It wasn’t, he per- 
ceived, anything like last night’s constant but 
casual claims on Cristine’s attention. It was a 
deliberate chaperonage: the kids stuck like 
leeches and there was no shaking them. 

Eventually Cristine also became aware of 
these attentions. She looked at her children 
thoughtfully, a tiny frown ruffling her smooth 
forehead, and took Mr. Willing to another 
part of the house, presumably for a better 
view of the garden with the newly flowering 
cherry trees. 

They weren't there five minutes before 
Marnie strolled in looking remarkably sharp- 
eyed for all her gracefully indolent air. Pres- 
ently the twins were there, too, wooden-faced 
and grim. Binkie came last, with the golden 
retriever, a blundering and sentimental chap, 
who, immediately deciding to renew last 
night’s brief acquaintance, put his red- 
whiskered chin on Mr. Willing’s lap and 
grinned engagingly. 

“Why, he likes you,” said Binkie with un- 
flattering astonishment. 

Mr. Willing nodded sadly, aware of the fa- 
miliar ominous tickle in his nose. ‘They al- 
ways do,” he said and burst into a salvo of 
sneezes. 


Binkie laughed unkindly and Cristine said, 
“Take him outside,” with faint color pinken- 
ing her cheeks. 

“But, mother, it isn’t the poor dog’s 
fault at 

“Of course not; it’s yours. I believe I espe- 
cially asked you to keep him out of the house. 
Please put him out immediately.” 

There was unwonted crispness in her voice, 
and Binkie removed the dog, making ostenta- 
tiously sympathetic noises as they went: 
“There, poor old Heathcliff, never mind, poor 
fellow.” The remaining Masseys looked si- 
lently and steadily at Mr. Willing, whose guilt 
increased as his sneezes abated. 

“Actually,” said Marnie in an offhand man- 
ner, “nobody has to be allergic in this day and 
age. Most allergies are a result of unresolved 
emotional conflicts. Charles used to have ever 
so many allergies, but he and Doctor Krantz 
were able to trace most of them down to vari- 
Ous traumatic experiences in his childhood and 
now he’s just fine. . . . That’s Dr. Peter 
Krantz,” she told him kindly, “‘an eminent 
psychiatrist.” 

“Yes, Lknow,” Mr. Willing answered, mop- 
ping at his still streaming eyes. ““He’s writing 
an article for us for our June issue, entitled 
The Ego and the Superego. . . . A very pleas- 
ant chap.” 

“One of the best in his field,’ said Marnie 
proudly. 

“Well, natch, nothing but the best for 
Charles Whiting Third,” said Binkie, coming 
back without Heathcliff. “I personally think 
it’s terrible the way he sits outside and honks 
for you instead of coming in and saying hello 
like an ordinary human being. Who does he 
think he is, anyhow, Prince Rainier?” 

“Why do you suppose he’s going to a psy- 
chiatrist?”’ drawled one of the twins wickedly. 
“Sure he thinks he’s Prince Rainier.” 

“Or maybe Napoleon.” 

“Or Captain Video in his atom-drawn super- 
jet automobile.” 

“Crazy, man, crazy. I mean, real crazy!” 

They pursued the theme with gusto. 

*“Mother!"” Marnie’s voice was lofty, but 
her eyes snapped. “I personally don’t care, 
but I really think you ought to explain to the 
twins for their own sake that being under 
treatment doesn’t mean you're crazy.” 

“Boys,” said Cristine a little wearily, “stop 
teasing Marnie. . . . Don’t pay any atten- 
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tion to them, dear; they're just trying to 
funny.” 

“Well, there’s nothing funny about being 
alyzed. It’s a very important and useful fu 
tion. In fact, I could name plenty of pe 
presumably not under treatment who 
Help.” Her eyes dwelt pointedly on Mr. 
ing, who was at that moment trying to fine 
antihistamine among the contents of his pi 
box. The twins followed her gaze and the 
faces lighted up with unholy glee. 

“Man,” they breathed joyfully. “Dig thos 
crazy pills.” 


They moved in on Mr. Willing, who flinche 
The handful of pills on his palm sudden 
seemed to swell as big as a pile of basebal 

“Boys,” said Cristine warningly, “don 
pester Paul.” 

“Just scientific curiosity, mom,” they a 
sured her blandly. “You don’t mind if we loa 
at them, do you, sir? . . . Never seen a mi 
colorful bunch of pills.” 

“Those aren't pills, those are capsules. 

“Easier to swallow, I suppose.” ; 

“Say, that’s s/y. . . . I like this cute little fe 
low here, with black and yellow stripes. Re 
gay. What is it, a goof ball?” 

“Boys!” 

“Nothing as spectacular as that, I’m afre 
Mr. Willing assured them, smiling a li 
palely. “Just a phenobarbital.” 

“And this pretty pink one?” 

“That’s a sleeping pill.” Mr. Willing decid 
then and there that from now on whate 
medicines he had to take would be 
strictly in private. He went on grimly, only t 
well aware of the diabolical glee that was we! 
ing up under their blandly respectful exte c 
“Anantihistamine—a digestive pill—vitamin 
That's all, I guess.” He snapped his pillb 
shut under their inquisitive noses. 

“Do you have to take all these?” 

“What would happen if you didn’t?” 

“T’ve read once about a man who stoppe 
taking his thyroid pills and a couple of weel 
later, there he was ——” 

“That'll be all,” Cristine interrupted firm 
shooing them outside, to Mr. Willing’s 
relief. Sheepishly he admitted to himself th 
he was afraid of the twins—probably becau 
there were two of them; it was as if one pe 
sonality sufficiently disturbing in itself 
doubled: two pairs of identical blue eyes m 
his opaquely; two wooden Indian faces pr 
sented an enigmatic exterior to his apprehe 
sive eye; he had a ridiculous conviction f 
two agile and uninhibited brains were ple 
ting his downfall. 

Cristine looked at him thoughtfully and su 
gested going for a drive. “Id like to show y 
Ellendale—it’s so pretty in springtime.” 

“Just us?” asked Mr. Willing, incredule 
but joyful. “Right now?” 

“In ten minutes.” 

Mr. Willing, his spirits considerably 
proved by this prospect, wandered out into tf! 
garden, where he ran into Amy. He gave het 
tentative smile which she returned readily. § 
was the only one of the children who see 
to be unaware of his changed status, prob 
because she was too intent on her own 
proaching apotheosis this evening. At ai 
rate, he felt pathetically grateful when, inste 
of snubbing him, she said to him with an air 
letting him into a radiant secret: 

“Dick is going to bring me that red camel 
just as you suggested. His sister is in Binki 
class and Binkie told her and she told him, 
he’s getting it for me. Gee, that'll look kee: 

“It certainly will,’ Mr. Willing told h 
heartily. “I’m glad it all worked out. . . . 
the way, how’s that stomach-ache of yours 

“My little old psychosomatic stomac 
ache?”’ She laughed. “‘Isn’t it sweet of you 
ask! Oh, I still have it—I guess I'll have it t 
go to the Prom. . . . Marmie says all th 
things are just psychological, so I’m not p 
ing attention to it.” 

Mr. Willing, who felf very strongly ab 
these matters, assured her with some heat t 
there were sometimes very real ailments 
up with a stomach-ache. 

“Appendicitis for one. Where did you s. 
hurt?” 

“Well ——” Amy’s hand moved tentatin 
toward her right side and froze in mid-air. I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 
es narrowed on him suspiciously. ““Why,” 
e said airily, “nowhere in particular... . 
"you'll excuse me now ——” She left him in 
hurry and Mr. Willing was aware of some 
easiness as he watched her slight figure run- 
ng up the steps. Unlike most people with 
s disabilities, he was not a self-centered 
rand of hypochondriac, concerned solely 
ith his own twinges.-He worried about other 
sople, too, particularly when it seemed to 
that they weren’t taking their ailments 
riously enough. 
: He sat down on the bench, blinking against 
e brilliant sunshine, and idly watched the 
ins playing catch on the lawn. They played 
n, elaborately unaware of him. Their profiles 
ere impassive against the green hedge; the 
all hard sphere thudded into the gloves with 
small violent explosion like a rifle shot. 
resently they began a casual-sounding con- 
rsation. 
“Talk to Mike Pollock lately?” one of 
em asked. 
““Nope—not since they had that fire.” 
“Tough—having a fire in the middle of the 





“Yeah. Had quite a scare too” —thud went 

'e ball—“‘about their weekend guest.” 

_H’m-m, said Mr. Willing to himself. 

“You mean that nice-looking guy? With 

rly hair?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Big toothy smile?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“So what happened to him?” 

“Couldn’t find him.” The ball went thwack, 
1 ominous sound. Mr. Willing strained both 
ts, fascinated. 

“Burned up?” 

“Oh, they found him after a while. They 

oked around and there was this little old 

an running around ——” 
[ “So on 
“So that was the guest. Couldn’t recognize 
mat first: all that lovely curly hair—gone.” 
)“Scorched off?” 
'\“Nah. Couldn’t find his toupee in all the 
icitement. No teeth either.” 
| ““How about that!” 
| “Left them in a glass by his bed. . . . Came 
an awful shock to the Pollocks, they never 
new he was that old.” 
“Nobody suspected?” 








“Well, he was a pretty lively Joe. Life of the 
party and all that. Only Mike says ——”’ There 
was a pause while he recovered the ball and 
fired it back. Mr. Willing waited. ‘“Mike 
Pollock says he noticed whenever the guy got 
tired, he’d suddenly disappear and come out 
after a while like new.” 

““A shot in the arm, eh?” 

““Maybe.”” Another pause. ‘““Or maybe just 
pills.” 

The punch line was artistically delivered, 
with perfect timing, and Mr. Willing burst into 
laughter. Two guileless faces turned to him. 

“Oh—didn’t notice you, sir. Would you 
care for a catch?” 

“Afraid not,” said Mr. Willing, still laugh- 
ing. It was a sound of pure enjoyment and 
there was a flicker of uncertainty in their enig- 
matic faces. “On account of my right arm. 
False, you know.” 

“I’m ready to go if you are, Paul,” said 
Cristine quietly behind him. Apparently she 
had overheard all and wasn’t amused: she 
gave the twins a long and unsmiling look be- 
fore she turned away. 


“Impertinent little monsters,” said Cristine. 
She was referring to her sons and there were 
angry little sparks in her soft eyes. ‘‘I’ve 
spoiled them dreadfully, I suppose. But I never 
could control them. Most of the time I don’t 
know what they’re doing and never do I know 
what they’re thinking. What they need is a 
really strong hand ——” She broke off. Her 
sidelong glance at him was loving but dubious. 

“I wish you hadn’t called off their club meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Willing. ‘“‘Naturally they’re re- 
sentful.” There had been at least twenty tele- 
phone calls and Mr. Willing after a while had 
begun to feel as guilty as if he had interfered 
with the annual meeting of an international 
scientific congress. 

“Yes, I know. .. . Except that you have no 
idea of the noise and the smell. I did want to 
spare you that.’ She gave him a small guilty 
smile. “Tampering with the facts of life with 
the Masseys. . . . Not very strong-minded of 
me, was it?” 

“Darling Cristine, I love you.” 

They drove along in companionable silence, 
enjoying each other’s quiet presence and the 
pleasant pageant of early spring around them. 
Not a bad town to live in, Mr. Willing thought 
wistfully. If people would only stop taking pot 
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SUMMER FASHIONS 
FOR TINY TOTS 


No. 2613. Fora boy, red bandanna shirt, 
denim pants, stitched in red. Tie neck. 
Small—Medium—Large. 1 5c. 


No. 2612. For a girl, pink gingham 

(or one of the new no-iron materials) 
stitched like smocking. Panties 

with stitching. Small—Medium—Large. 1 5c. 


Order from Reference Library, Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pa. * 


*Pennsylyania residents please add sales tax. 
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Maybe you and your husband don’t wash your hair 
in a bowl; or maybe you do. But, however you sham- 
poo, your hair never felt so clean as it will now... with 
sparkling, new liquid Sebb Shampoo that smells like 
bottled sunshine. 
Sebb Shampoo gently washes dandruff and itching 
scalp out of your life. Regular use frees you of 
dandruff problems. 
Light, quick-foaming, it cannot dry hair. Instead, 
Sebb Shampoo leaves your hair silky soft, easy to 
manage, and lustrous with life. Only healthy, hygieni- 
cally clean hair can be truly beautiful hair. Make 
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gain a pound, and tells you right away. 
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shots at you... . Presently they emerged into a 
more opulent section on the shore front, with 
larger, more spectacular grounds and statelier 
mansions. Cristine stopped the car and leaned 
back against Mr. Willing’s shoulder. 

She said after a while, “See this gloomy 
Victorian edifice? With lions at the gate? 
That’s the Whiting house. Marnie’s boy friend 
lives there all alone, nursing his little neuroses. 
A detestable boy. At least I detest him.” 

“You do?” Mr. Willing looked at her with 
mild wonder. “I can’t imagine you detesting 
anyone.” 

“Well, I do him. He’s not a nice boy... . I 
don’t like the effect he’s had on Marnie. She’s 
been so different lately. Hard—you know?” 
Mr. Willing nodded. “‘Of course that model- 
ing job is all his idea. . . . And the worst of it 
is, I don’t think she even likes him that much. 
She’s just carried away by all that phony 
glamour. I think I mind that more than any- 
thing; it’s—it’s so . . . oh, unworthy of 
Marnie.” 

“But if you mind so much, why do you let 
her go out with him?” 

“Let her?” Cristine gave a forlorn little 
laugh. ‘Darling Paul, Marnie is almost nine- 
teen—about as old as I was when I married 
her father. And she has a job. If I make myself 
disagreeable, she might just . . . leave. She’s 
not very .. . friendly to me as it is.”” There was 
the faintest tremor in her voice, and Mr. Wil- 
ling was conscious of renewed dislike for her 
eldest daughter. “All I can do is trust that her 
good common sense will eventually reassert 
itself. But meanwhile it’s very hard.” 

She bit her lip and tried to smile. “If I could 
only take all my children, shake them all up 
together and see if their qualities could be 
reapportioned a little more reasonably: shake 
some of Marnie’s social nonsense into Vickie, 
and some of Vickie’s quietness into Binkie, 
and—wouldn’t that be marvelous?” 

They were silent together. Mr. Willing 
pressed his cheek against Cristine’s soft black 
hair, and felt her settling against him with a 
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small sigh. ‘I love my children terribly,” sh 
said. ““But sometimes I can’t help wishing ij} 
were five years from now and they were 
away at college so that we could be together 
just the two of us.” 3 
“Five years?’ Mr. Willing echoed in dis#}< 
may. A quick calculation told him that shif- 
was right. “But I couldn’t wait that long.” fy 
“We might have to,” Cristine said mourn} 
fully. 4 


Mr. Willing pondered this last remarl§}; 
glumly as he loitered disconsolately downstaing}: 
after dinner. He was for once quite alone. Y 
the feminine contingent had gone upstairs t@) 
help Amy dress, including Cristine, who, pink! 
cheeked and starry-eyed, didn’t look much} 
older than her oldest daughter. As for th 
twins, they had retired to the nether regions ir} 
a sinister manner, singing “Just You Wait}, 
*Enry “Iggins”’ as they went. Vickie came dow7 
very soon, looking, he thought, even more sub) 
dued than usual. He tried to start a conversa}}; 
tion with her, but she ducked him, in her un: 
communicative fashion, and disappeared intc}) 
the library. i: 

Mr. Willing’s spirits drooped under this ref), 
buff. It was obvious that he was doing veryfi 
badly indeed. He could see stretching befor 
him a vista of unsatisfactory suspended exist} 
ence, with dreary weekend visits to Ellendalef} 
during which he tried desperately but quite ir 
vain to win the affections of Cristine’s c 
dren. Right now—well, there was no blinkiny 
the fact that he had managed to antagoniz §} 
them all. Even Amy; the good will he had cre! 
ated in that quarter by his happy suggestioi }} 
about the red camellia was canceled now by} 
his unfortunate solicitude about her stomach 
ache. 
‘*How is it now?” he had asked her aft 7 
dinner in a low conspiratorial voice. He knew! 
that from the point of view of good public req 
lations it was sheer folly to pursue this subject 
but he couldn’t help it. He had watched her} 
during dinner, had seen the way she hag} 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


D. you have any Ring Leavers in your 
house? If you do, we wonder who cleans 
out the bathtubs and washbasins after 
them. We bet that she wishes Ring 
Leavers would learn a few simple, polite 
manners and take one extra minute to 
clean up after themselves. If you ever 
went to take a bath and found a grimy, 
gray ring around the tub where the water 
was high last behind a Ring Leaver, you 
know why very few homes like to have 
one around. 
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hed away her food, her fresh young lips 
ling a little in disgust, and his forebodings 
id come back. This lack of appetite was par- 
ularly disquieting when one considered the 
nount of eating that the young Masseys did; 
seemed to him that wherever he moved he 
nme across one of them eating something. 
hey were constantly in the kitchen, building 
| range and fantastic sandwiches; even the 
‘herworldly Vickie munched on something 
she went her unobtrusive way. The excep- 
bn had been Marnie, for professional rea- 
bns—and now Amy. “Does it still hurt?” he 
id persisted anxiously, and had received an 
asperated look. 
'“‘I’m just fine now,” she told him politely. 
’ve taken some medicine.” 
“You have? You know it’s not a terribly 
bod idea, when you don’t know just exactly 
hat is bothering you.” 
/Amy’ s lips had tightened. ‘‘Excuse me, but 
e got to get dressed.” And she had fled 
ecipitately. 


} 
i} 
| As he mulled this over, Marnie came into 
leroom. She, too, was dressed to go out, pre- 
imably with the detestable Charles again. 
ne threw Mr. Willing a cool, “Oh, here you 
e again” sort of look, but her icy manner 
‘awed somewhat when he expressed his ad- 
ration. He was not totally sincere in doing 
»: her expertly applied make-up took away 
r ingenuous youthfulness, gave her a hard 
nd lacquered look he didn’t like. In her high- 
yle frock, she looked just like hundreds of 
rls he had seen flitting febrilely about town, 
srfectly groomed, their pretty faces hardened 
to fashionable but meaningless little masks. 
“You like?” She twirled expertly, with a 
ow of startlingly bared back, the chiffon 
irts whispering about her slim legs. “It’s a 
laggy Lake original. Needless to say, it didn’t 
yen rate a look upstairs. Everybody’s cooing 
yer Amy, who looks just darling. Poor little 
jaracter, she’s been throwing up like mad— 
bn’t tell mother, though. I promised.” 

“Has she, though?” Mr. Willing ran a dis- 
acted hand through his hair. 











Sun ‘n’ Surf, made by Squibb, actually 
Juters out the burning rays to help you 
to a gorgeous, golden tan. 


“Well, it’s her big night and she’s been gib- 
bering with excitement. So has mother, for 
that matter. Honestly, she might be Amy’s 
age. . . . She identifies so!”” The indulgently 
amused note was back in her voice and it set 
his teeth on edge. 

“Charles says,” she resumed complacently, 
patting her short dark curls, ‘‘that most women 
of mother’s generation have never grown up. 
Naturally their being able to overidentify with 
their children is just another symptom of their 
emotional insecurity. Like my mother: she is 
too emotionally insecure to be able to live her 
own life, so she compensates by getting all that 
vicarious enjoyment out of us.” 


Mi. Willing reflected grimly that certainly 
Cristine wasn’t getting much pleasure, vicar- 
ious or otherwise, out of her oldest daughter. 
He wisely forbore to say so, merely remarking 
with a smile: 

“Well, perhaps something can be done 
about that. As a matter of fact, I myself have 
plans.” 

“Yes, I know.’’ Marnie’s demeanor grew 
portentously grave. ‘‘And if I may be perfectly 
frank with you ——” 

Mr. Willing groaned inwardly: in his ex- 
perience, these words were invariably a prel- 
ude to disagreeable revelations. Marnie’s next 
words proved him to be right. 

“| honestly don’t see how you can relate to 
my mother. Please don’t think it’s anything 
personal, you’re a very nice man and really 
quite attractive,” she said kindly, “but you 
aren’t a terribly strong person, are you? You’d 
just be another child for her to mother—in 
fact, you’d be playing right into each other’s 
neuroses. What she needs, I feel, is someone 
very strong—someone who can resolve her 
emotional insecurity, help her grow up. Mother 
is very immature in many ways—perhaps 
that’s why I’m being so protective about her.” 

“*You’re nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Will- 
ing, suddenly very angry. ““What you’re being 
is offensively patronizing, which is a totally 
different thing, and most unbecoming to a 
young person. I don’t mind your being spoiled 


It comes as lotion, spray or soothing, 
non-greasy cream. Get Sun ‘n’ Surf 
at your drugstore. 


or self-centered or—or even frank, but I do 
mind your being so revoltingly smug.” 

Marnie stared at him aghast: she might 
have been faced by a tame rabbit that had sud- 
denly bared its teeth. 

“T resent that,” she said at last feebly. 

“You should.” 

The commanding bray of the horn cut this 
unprofitable discussion short. Marnie drew 
herself up haughtily and flounced out, leaving 
Mr. Willing torn between dismay at himself 
and an unregenerate feeling of satisfaction. 


“To I look all right?” 

This time Mr. Willing was able to answer in 
the affirmative without any inner reservations, 
as he looked enchanted on the pretty little 
vision in white, swaying lilylike before him. 

“Those ridiculous waists,’ said Cristine 
with the tiniest quaver. She joined Mr. Willing 
on the couch, tucking her pretty legs under 
her, and surveyed her offspring fondly. “‘It’s 
the loveliest thing imaginable, having daugh- 
ters, Paul; you keep reliving your first big mo- 
ments all the time.” 

“All we need now is the boy with the ca- 
mellia,”’ said Binkie, her round face beaming 
with sisterly pride. “You'll knock them dead, 
kid. How about a little rouge, though? Don’t 
you think she’s a little pale, mother?” 

“You think so? I like it, it makes her look 
so sweet and fragile. . . . Isn’t she a dream, 
Paul? .. . Turn around again, sweetie.” 

Amy turned obediently. Mr. Willing noticed 
unhappily that as she turned she held herself a 
little carefully, bent over to one side. And was 
it only his imagination, or was there a waxy 
quality to her pallor? 

“Where do you think I ought to wear that 
camellia?” she asked. “At the waist?” 

“Oh, definitely at the waist.” 

Mr. Willing said to himself that he was 
probably being perfectly ridiculous, it was all 
in his head, it would be absolutely criminal to 
spoil the evening for this radiant child by even 
a suggestion that anything was wrong. But on 
the other hand —— He gulped and asked, 
“Has Amy ever had her appendix out?” 
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Cristine looked at him, startled. ““No, she 
hasn’t. Why do you ask?” 

Mr. Willing told her, not daring to look at 
Amy. 

*“A stomach-ache? I’m not surprised a bit,”* 
said Cristine, “‘with all the excitement. I used 
to get headaches, I remember. . . . But why 
didn’t you tell me, bunny? Imagine going 
around with a tummy-ache the whole day and 
never saying a word.” 

“Oh!” Amy shrugged her slim brown shoul- 
ders with studied carelessness. ““Oh, my good- 
ness, mother, what was there to tell? Just be- 
cause I had a little psychosomatic stomach- 
ache, which is over now ——” 

“It’s still tender on the right side,” said Mr. 
Willing, steeling himself. ‘And she has been 
throwing up.” 

Amy gave him a look of cold loathing. “I 
would thank you to stay out of this,”’ she told 
him. 

“Amy 122 

“Well, I don’t blame her, mother.” Binkie 
came down heavy-footed on her sister’s side. 
“Supposing she did have a little stomach- 
ache? Nobody in their right mind would even 
dream of paying any attention to it—unless 
they were just a hydro—a hyper: 

‘“‘Hypochondriac is the word you want,” 
said Mr. Willing sadly. ““Nevertheless, I think 
Amy ought to see a doctor before she goes 
out.” 

“A doctor?” Amy’s voice shrilled upward in 
horror. ‘““What are you trying to do anyhow? 
Ruin my evening? Who do you think you are, 
snooping and prying and ——” 

‘“Amy!”’ Cristine’s voice was stern. ““You’re 
being inexcusably rude. After Paul has been 
sweet enough to worry about the way you’re 
feeling ——” 

“Well, who asked him to? Who does he 
think he is, my father or something?” 

“That'll do,” said Cristine coldly. She picked 
up a phone. 








“T’m calling Doctor Bevan.” 
“But Dick’ll be here any minute!” Amy 
wailed. 
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“Then that'll be the first time he was ever 
anywhere on time. Look, baby,” she added 
gently with a quick look at her daughter’s hor- 
rified face, *“‘Doctor Bevan is right next door 
to us. It ll take him only a moment to come 
over and take a quick look at you, and if he 
finds there’s nothing wrong you can go on to 
the Prom. .. . And I won’t have to sit here 
worrying about you. . . . Just humor me, 
won’t you?” 

In the next fifteen minutes Mr. Willing 
reached the lowest point of his weekend with 
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the Masseys. They were certainly the longest 
he had ever lived through. As they waited for 
the doctor in pulsing silence, one young Mas- 
sey after another stalked into the living room 
and sat down fixing him with a silent resentful 
stare. Even the hitherto overfriendly Heathcliff 
gave a low grow] as he passed by. “‘Humor 
me,” Cristine had said in an attempt to take 
the heat off him. Vain attempt! They all knew 
exactly who was being humored. To make 
things worse, Amy’s escort, a gangling blond 
youth, arrived on time, duly bringing a red 
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camellia. Amy pinned it on, bursting into an- 
gry tears, just as the doctor came in. 

Ten minutes later they were hurtling down 
the road on their way to the hospital, preceded 
by a motorcycle cop and a siren. If the time 
while they waited for the doctor had seemed 
unnaturally long, it now zipped along at an 
extravagantly swift pace, like a speeded-up 
film. 

“] don’t believe it!” Amy kept wailing in- 
credulously. Her accusing look at Mr. Willing 
charged him with being responsible for it all. 
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A wide variety of materials, plan vari- 
ations and architectural treatments gives 
this factory-built house versatility to 
satisfy almost every taste, lot and purse. 
The three-bedroom home above is avail- 
able with three different roof lines in a 
choice of two materials; three window 
styles in wood or aluminum sash; and 
six variations of exterior siding in addi- 
tion to combinations of siding and ma- 
sonry. And for further flexibility, the 
house may be purchased in parts. The 


house, breezeway and garage are priced 
separately; the buyer may select from a 
number of different components, includ- 
ing freestanding or attached carports or 
garages; front, side or rear porches; 
open or closed breezeways. Details may 
be varied to please every taste from colo- 
nial to contemporary; the buyer has a 
choice of sixteen different designs for 
the front door alone. 

Built in Ohio, this house cost $20,400 
($14,900 for the house with plumbing 


and fixtures, heating, wiring, screens, 
kitchen cabinets ; $2000 for the attached 
two-car garage; $900 for the breezeway ; 
$2600 for the extra-wide overhangs, ma- 
sonry, fireplace, and redwood and cedar 
siding). Depending upon variations in 
shipping and labor costs, it could be 
built in other areas for $20,000 to $25,- 
000, without land. These costs include 
a basement; the same plan can be 
adapted to a slab or crawl space. Write 
to us for further information. 
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“T don’t believe it! Why, I was going to the 
Prom ——” 

“You wouldn’t have danced long, honey,” 
the doctor assured her callously, hustling her 
through the waiting room. In an incredibly 
short time she was being wheeled into the op- 
erating room, a slight white figure, still with 
that look of incredulous outrage in her eyes. 
And then time slowed up again unnaturally 
and they were waiting for the doctor again. 

“Caught it just in time,” he told them cheer- 
fully after a small eternity. “Brother, was that 
appendix ripe. Another half hour and it would 
have ruptured.” 

Cristine’s slim fingers tightened painfully on 
Mr. Willing’s. 










Back at the house, Mr. Willing found the 
young Masseys in the kitchen, putting away a 
stack of giant sandwiches in a worried man- 
ner. They mobbed him, demanding informa- 
tion, and he answered their questions patiently, 
reassuring them about Amy’s condition: as 
for their mother, she was spending the night 
at the hospital and would be home sometime 
the next day. 

“You certainly called it,” said Binkie witha 
certain amount of awe. ““Nobody else would 
have even dreamed of it..’ Her tone, Mr. Will- 
ing noted wryly, was not totally admiring; it 
seemed to indicate that he had that sort of 
mind. As for the twins, now that they were re- 
assured about their sister, they evinced a 
ghoulish curiosity about clinical detail. 

“T only hope the kid’ll have the sense to 
bring the appendix home, so we can pickle it 
in a jar,” said one of them. 

**Ah, they probably threw it out.” 

“Plenty of pickin’s around the operating 
room, I bet.’’ There was a dreamy look in his 
eye. “Appendixes, kidneys, tonsils. ...Catchup 
on your sandwich, sir?” 

Mr. Willing looked down and found that he 
was holding a twin slab of bread with corned 
beef, pickle and salami in between. What’s 
more, he had taken a bite out of it. J must be 
losing my mind, he thought and put it down 
hastily. 

After everybody had retired, Mr. Willing 
found that he wasn’t quite ready to go to sleep 
in spite of the lateness of the hour. What he 
needed to relax him, he decided, was a judi- 
ciously selected book that would neither over- 
stimulate nor bore, but gently soothe him. He 
went down to the library in search of such a 
volume. 

The room was dark but not, to his surprise, 
unoccupied. A small figure crouched by the 
fireplace feeding a miniature flame with what 
looked like sheets of paper. Mr. Willing, paus- 
ing irresolute at the door, caught what sounded 
like a muffied sob. He came closer. “Anything 
wrong?” 


The small flame leaped and he recognized 
Vickie sitting forlornly in a welter of typewrit- 
ten sheets. Her first impulse, he saw, was to 
escape; but there was the incriminating evi- 
dence scattered about and she couldn’t lea 
it. She made a halfhearted attempt to get it. 
together and gave up. Two of the largest tears: 
Mr. Willing had ever seen crept down her sad 
little face. Mr. Willing fished a wad of tissues 
out of his dressing-gown pocket aid gave it to 
her. 

“You aren't feeling ill, are you?” The dark 
head moved from side to side. Mr. Willing sat 
down and watched her worriedly for a while. 
He said, ““Look here, are you upset about your 
sister? Because you needn’t be, she’s in great 
shape.” 

“I’ve wanted her to get sick,” said Vickie 
suddenly, as if the words had been wrenched 
out of her. “So she wouldn’t go to that dance— 
and now * She sniffied desperately. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Mr. Willing 
soothingly. “Wishes don’t mean anything, you 
know, as long as they aren’t implemented by — 
action. And people have awfully complicated 
feelings about each other. You as a writer 
ought to know about that.” 

“As a writer.”” The small figure huddled by 
the fire gave a wretched little hiccup of a laugh. 
“Boy, that’s a riot.”’ Her husky little voice was 
freighted with bitterness. “I’ve always told my- 
self I didn’t really mind being a social failure— 
I suppose that goes with being the only plain 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 

one in the family. Oh, yes’”—she lifted a palm 
to forestall his protest—‘‘I am, you know. But 
I kept saying to myself, ‘It doesn’t matter as 
long as I have my writing.’ But then Amy got 
that bid to the Prom—everybody in my class 
is going to it, except me, and Amy isn’t even 
in the ninth grade—well, I sort of put it to 
myself: ‘Would you rather write the best book 
in the world or go to that dance with Dick?’ 
and I knew Id rather go to the dance. ... So I 
guess I was just kidding myself.” 

Mr. Willing sighed. ‘‘Vickie,” he said, “‘the 
trouble with writers is that they feel things 
more keenly than other people. That’s an oc- 
cupational disease, I’m afraid. You'll always 
feel things more because that’s how you learn 
to express them.” 

“But I can’t!” The words came on a deso- 
late wail. ““That’s just the trouble. That’s what 
makes it all so terrible. You see’’—she moved 
closer to him with a confiding movement that 
touched him—“‘you see, I have been working 
ona novel. I’ve given it all my time—I haven’t 
even worked on any English compositions or 
anything for the magazine. And it was going 
to be wonderful and somebody would publish 
it and—well’’—she gulped—“‘it’s no good. It’s 
no darned good at all. In fact, it’s terrible. So 
you see,” said Vickie with heartbreaking sim- 
plicity, “I don’t even have my writing any 
more. I have nothing.” 

Mr. Willing looked at the bowed dark head 
before him and shook his own in wonderment. 
“You're a writer, all right,” he said solemnly. 
“Yes, Vickie, | can recognize in you all the 
earmarks of that unhappy tribe; I would even 
if I hadn’t happened to read—and like—a 
poem of yours. I hope you don’t mind.” 

““No—no, I don’t.” She sounded surprised 
at herself. 

“Then perhaps you wouldn’t mind letting 
me read your manuscript, before you consign 
it to the flames. You might be wrong about it, 
you know. Just as you’re wrong about your 
looks. I personally like them, but then I’m 
prejudiced, because it seems to me you're the 
one that looks most like your mother.” 

“I do?” A shy smile touched her lips and 
Cristine’s dimple hovered shadowy in her 
cheek. She said in wonder, “I’ve never talked 
to anyone this way. It’s even made me feel bet- 
ter about ‘his.’ She spurned the offending 
manuscript with a small bare foot. ““Though I 
know I’m right about it. I mean I really know. 
It’s really terrible.” 

“Well, you’ve got plenty of time to do bet- 
ter,” said Mr. Willing. ““You’ve got a tendency 
to be a little remote, Vickie, something that a 
writer can’t afford. Get closer to people, find 
out what makes them tick, then you'll be able 
to write about them.” 

Vickie thought this over, her cheek propped 
on her hand. Then she slowly collected the 
scattered sheets into a neat pile which she 
handed to him. “I’ve only had time to burn 
the first chapter,” she said. “You'll give me an 
honest opinion, won’t you?” 

“T always give my authors my honest opin- 
ion on their work,” said Mr. Willing gravely. 


The telephone began to ring soon after he 
had gone to bed prepared to read Vickie’s 
opus. It shrilled its heart out somewhere down- 
stairs with the special urgency characteristic of 
a telephone ringing at night, and finally Mr. 
Willing got out of bed and went down to 
answer it. 

“Hello!” said a girl’s voice. “Is this the 
Massey house?” 

(CS am 

““Well—look, Mr. Massey, I hate to disturb 
you so late at night, but I think you ought to 
come and get your daughter.” 

“My —” 

““You see, I’ve seen Charles flip his lid be- 
fore and I don’t think Marnie ought to be 
alone with him in his house.” 

Mr. Willing tried to assemble his whirling 
wits. “Let me get this straight—you’re calling 
from Charles Whiting’s house?” 

“Well, no. I’m calling from a drugstore.” 
The voice sounded sheepish. “I guess you 
know how Charles gets sometimes. He threw 
everybody out of his house—except Marnie, 
of course. Everybody else thinks it’s a big 
joke, but gee, I don’t know if Marnie can han- 
dle him—he can get awfully nasty. Anyhow, I 


thought I’d better call. Good-by now.” She 
hung up hurriedly. 

It was a lucky thing, Mr. Willing thought, 
as he drove in through the gate with the lions, 
that Cristine had pointed out the Whiting 
house to him earlier in the day. The big house 
blazed with lights from top to bottom, but was 
suspiciously quiet. Mr. Willing walked in 
through the open front door and found him- 
self in a huge center hall. It was deserted ex- 
cept for a young man sitting cross-legged on 
the floor in front of a closed door. He was say- 
ing in reasonable tones: 

“Look here, honey, you're really being very 
silly. For one thing, it’s ridiculously easy for 
me to get in any time I want to. All I need do 
is shoot off the lock.” 

Mr. Willing, who had drawn nearer, saw 
with a jolt that indeed the young man had a 
gun in his hand. 

““What stops me,” he went on, still in those 
reasonable tones, “isn’t any respect for the 
ancestral oaks, believe you me. I merely want 
to give you a chance to show that you love and 
trust me.” 

Mr. Willing coughed tactfully and the young 
man turned around and stared at him owlishly. 
He was a presentable, almost a handsome 
young man with reddish hair; that, together 
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man who had killed once and was 
ready to kill again. Read. . . 
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with the narrowness of his face, gave him a 
somewhat vulpine look. He inquired courte- 
ously, ““What can I do for you?” 

“IT just came by to pick up Miss Massey,” 
said Mr. Willing. ‘“‘Er—is that she in there?” 

“Indeed it is,” said the young man gently. 
“‘What’s more she’s been there for more than 
an hour and I haven’t been able to persuade 
her to come out. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps that gun is making her uneasy,” 
Mr. Willing suggested. 

“Oh, but it shouldn’t,” said the young man 
earnestly. “It’s merely an aid to my ego. I’ve 
got such a darned undeveloped ego. . . . What 
business is it of yours anyhow? Who the hell 
are you?” 

There was suddenly a snarl in his voice and 
his face twitched, producing a strange, disa- 
greeable effect of a lack of relationship be- 
tween its features. Mr. Willing said mildly, 
““My name is Willing and I am a friend of her 
mother, who asked me to pick Marnie up.” 

““Checking up on her, I suppose.’ The snarl 
grew more pronounced. “They’re all alike: 
snoopers, meddlers and nags, every one of 
them. That’s what I remember most about 
mine—the way she used to keep me on a leash 
when I was a kid. Always checking up. Never 
trusted me an inch. That’s all I ever wanted— 
just a little bit of trust. You’d think that little 
tramp hiding in there would trust me, wouldn’t 
you? After all I did for her? Honey,” he said, 
addressing the door again in dulcet tones, 
“how about coming out now? Here’s a friend 
of yours to take you home.”’ He cocked an 
attentive ear, looking more than ever like a 
young fox. “Maybe you’ll come out for him if 
you won’t come out for me. .. . You tell her,” 
he said humbly to Mr. Willing. 

The latter looked at him reflectively and 
shook his head. “She can wait,” he said calmly, 
sitting down on the bottom step. ““You know, 
what you said about your mother strikes a sort 
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of sympathetic chord. That sort of thing cé 
play the devil with one’s childhood.” He fixe 
the young man with the receptive look 
which he had beguiled many an author in 
relieving his burdened soul. It worked agai 
there was a brief suspicious silence and the 
young Mr. Whiting settled down to tell 
Willing all about his traumatic childhood. 
A harrowing recital though it was, it wasn 
too interesting to an objective listener, ar 
though Mr. Willing was able to preserve h 
expression of sympathetic interest, he we 
quite relieved when after half an hour of th 
the front door opened to let in a small bespe 
tacled gent, who came over and said in ¢ 
no-nonsense tones, “Well, Charles, I see you’y 
been acting out again.”’ His eye fell on the gu 
and he shook his head. His voice was mild 
reproachful. “I did think we were past that. .. 
Well, never mind, just give it to me.” 
To Mr. Willing’s vast relief, his interlocuto 
broke into tears and handed over the gun. 
“Thank you,” said the small man com 
posedly, pocketing it. “If you'll excuse us,” I 
said politely to Mr. Willing, ‘“Charles and 
have got to work on this.” 
He walked up the stairs, followed by a han 
dog but obedient Charles. Mr. Willing got ug 
a little stiffly, and stretched his cramped limbs 
“All right,” he said to the closed door, “ye 
can come out now.” 


M.. Willing was back in the Massey kitche 
watching Marnie making the mammoth sand 
wiches in which all the Massey children seeme( 
to specialize. All during the ride home 
hadn’t said a word; occasionally he could fe 
her shivering quietly by his side. Shock, he ha 
thought with concern, speeding homewar(| 
through the dark streets. Once at home, sk 
had made for the kitchen. There she ate t 
sandwiches, drank two glasses of milk ani 
finally was able to manage a shaky smile. 

“Brother,” said Marnie, “was I ever scared’ 

Her color was coming back now as the sto} 
poured out eagerly through her unloosené 
lips. She hadn’t been frightened at first, s| 
told him. She had thought that she could cop 
But then Charles had become .. . “Ugly, 
Marnie said. A small shiver shook her bat 
slim shoulders. “Wild. . . . He kept talkir 
how nobody loved or trusted him—in this ay 
ful whine, sort of. I think I minded that eve 
more than the gun. I still don’t understan 
how you managed him,” she added respec 
fully, handing him a sandwich. In her rumple 
dress, with her make-up ruined and her eyé 
round with remembered terror, she was a fa 
cry from the brittle young sophisticate of 
few hours ago. A milky mustache decorate 
her upper lip, and she looked about twelve. 

“Oh, I didn’t manage him,” Mr. Willing as 
sured her. “‘I left that to Doctor Krantz. I ga’ 
him a ring before I left here and he must hay 
broken all the traffic rules getting there as fas 
as he did.”” He took a meditative bite out ¢ 
the sandwich she gave him. It was a bizarre bt 
not ill-tasting combination of salami, tomat 
and Roquefort cheese. ““He’s a good ma 
Doctor Krantz is. I’ve got a great respect fi 
him. He'll help your young man, I’m sure.” 

“He’s not my young man.” Marnie wa 
vehement. ““I—why, I don’t even like him 
That was the worst of all—suddenly he wa 
just a repulsive stranger.”’ She was silent for 
minute. Presently she said in a small wondet 
ing voice, “I suppose I couldn’t have ever like 
him, really, could I? Because if I had—well 
you don’t stop loving someone just becaus 
he’s . . . sick, do you? I feel sorry for him, 0 
course, but—oh, Paul, all I want to do is jus. 
get away as far from him as I can!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Willing cautiously, “i 
mightn’t be such a bad idea.” 

“In fact,’ said Marnie in an even smalle 
voice, “it mightn’t be a bad idea to go back t 
college. Much more my speed, I guess.” Shi 
summoned up a sheepish smile and Mr. Will 
ing decided with considerable pleasure that h’ 
did, after all, like Cristine’s oldest daughte 

Back in his room, Mr. Willing got back in 
his pajamas for the second time that night. H 
stared owlishly at Vickie’s typed pages lyin) 
on his bed where he had left them, it seem 
like years ago. He was engulfed by a fatigue s' 
utter as to drive out sleep. His eyes felt lik 
boiled eggs and the eyelids felt as if they ha’ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 
been propped up by toothpicks and would 
never close. 

Macbeth will never sleep again, he said to 
himself. Particularly after that sandwich. 

He picked up Chapter Two and began read- 
ing it. Presently the words went into a mad 
little saraband and faded out. Mr. Willing, still 
holding on firmly to the pages, dropped his 
weary head to the pillow and fell asleep. 

He dreamed that he was back in the Army, 
crouching in a trench with his regiment. The 
attack was about to begin; he turned to tell 
them so and was startled to find that their 
faces were those of the young Masseys. Just 


then the enemy came marching over the hill, 
throwing bombs and firing guns, and Mr. 
Willing could see that they, too, were Cris- 
tine’s children. . . . The smoke around them 
grew thicker and more acrid 

Mr. Willing sat up in bed, sniffing furiously. 
There was smoke in the room; outside of his 
room he could hear footsteps running up and 
down and voices raised in excitement. Mr. 
Willing shot out of bed and out of his room. 
As he skidded down the corridor in his pa- 
jamas, the twins’ wicked parable of the col- 
lapsible guest came back to him and a vague 
suspicion crossed his mind: was he being tested 
for the durability—or at least easy accessibil- 
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ity—of his teeth and hair? However, the emer- 
gency seemed to be genuine: in the dawn’s 
early light he saw the Massey girls crowded 
near a door to the basement out of which 
poured a cloud of smoke. Presently the twins 
came out, coughing and with blackened faces. 

“What’s wrong?” Mr. Willing demanded. A 
cloud of smoke billowed out of the basement 
and he, too, began coughing. ““Has anybody 
called the fire department?” 

“We're trying to put it out ourselves,” said 
one of the twins. 

“Put it out yourself?” said Mr. Willing in 
amazement. “Are you crazy?”’ He made for the 
telephone and was stopped in the midst of dial- 
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ing by a blackened paw laid pleadingly on his — 
sleeve. 

“Give us a break,” said the boy urgently. 
‘““Hank and I can get it under control, honest 
we can.” 

“It’s not as bad as it seems,” his brother 
seconded him. “It’s just some rags and balsa’ 
wood and—and stuff like that.” 

Mr. Willing paused with the receiver in his 
hand. “Precisely what is your objection,” he 
asked curiously, ‘to the fire department tak- 
ing a hand in this?” 

“They'll take our fire permit away. They 
said they would the last time.” 

Mr. Willing’s nostrils dilated cautiously, 
“Sulphur,” he said, sniffing. “And saltpeter, I 
think. ... What witch’s brew were you making | 
down there?” Silence. “Well?” 

The answer came reluctantly, drawn out by 
necessity. “Rockets. Oh, we weren’t shooting 
off a rocket,” in answer to his look of horror, 
“Just trying out a small ignition cartridge.” ; 

“That could be bad enough,” Mr. Willing 5 
commented grimly, putting down the receiver. * 
“Well, come on, let’s get going with that fire. 
extinguisher.” 

““__ 59 we thought we’d better try it in the — 
morning before everyone got up, and at first 
all it did was just fizzle. And then—oh, brother! 
The whole wad shot out and landed way over 
the model planes ——” 

“*Pah-boom!”’ " 

“Pll bet.” Mr. Willing nodded grimly. They | 
were standing among the wreckage in the base- ji 
ment, now heavily blackened with smoke, | 
The twins had been right: it hadn’t been too ; 
hard to put out the fire. But the resultant mess / 
was indescribable. Mr. Willing listened to the 
post-mortem for a while; then he asked: 

“What kind of sulphur did you use?” 

“Just plain flower of sulphur. Got it at the — 
drugstore. Oh, we used all kinds of precau- 
tions,” they assured him with some condescen- 
sion, “we kept mixing it for an hour with 
saltpeter and charcoal.” 

““More than an hour—you’ve got to make 
sure that this stuff is properly mixed, you 
know.” 


M.. Willing sighed. “Yes, I know. Actually | 
if you want it to perform properly you’re sup- 
posed to keep mixing it for at least twenty 
hours in a mechanical mixer. And you don’t | 
use flower of sulphur—you take sulphur crys- | 
tals and pound them to dust in a leather bag ) 
with a heavy mallet.” He bent down and | 
picked up a blackened brass pipe. “I suppose | 
you just stuffed everything into this? You’ve | 
got to hammer the powder into the tube, using | 
a wooden setter.” | 

The twins merely goggled at him, their chins | 
hanging down to their chests. ““You—you — 
know about rocket building?” i 

“Not really. But I do know that it’s a dan- — 
gerous thing to play around with. Certainly not | 
for amateurs. I'll tell you what: Ill bring | 
Willy Ley over one weekend and he’ll tell you 
how to go about it; until then no rockets.” He | 
eyed them sternly. 

““W-Willy Ley?” 

“The rocket expert? You—you know him?” | 

“I edited a book of his,” said Mr. Willing. | 
“That’s how I’ve learned about rockets.” | 

“How about that!” They trotted alongside | 
him, as he left the basement, full of subdued — 
reverence. j 

““Mother’s just called,” Marnie told them as 
they came up. “She'll be back at noon. Wanted 
to know if everything was all right. I said sure, | 
just fine.” She glanced at the blackened door- | 
way and gave a low rueful whistle. ‘‘Wait till | 
she comes home and gets a load of that.” 

A pall of gloom descended on the Massey 
family. ‘‘She’ll be upset all right,” said Binkie. 
She shook her head bodefully at the twins. | 
“That'll be the end of the experiments in the 
cellar.” 

“O.K., you don’t have to rub it in.” 

“Gee, I wish this hadn’t happened,” said 
Marnie and for the first time, Mr. Willing 
thought, she did really sound protective. 
“Mother’s got a real thing about fires. She'll 
have nightmares for a week.” 

“Well, we can’t have that,” said Mr. Wil- 
ling, galvanized into action at the thought of 
Cristine’s distress. “We'll just have to get to 
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ork and eliminate all the traces of the fire. 
*s mostly smoke, after all. If seven maids 
ith seven mops ——” He began to roll up 
is sleeves. 

Actually the contingent that turned out to 
ork was much larger than that. There were a 
kw telephone calls and a sort of orderly 
andemonium deluged the Massey house. 
ith the hordes of teen-agers streaming past 
into the cellar, Mr. Willing began to feel 
ke the sorcerer’s apprentice standing by and 
latching the magic brooms taking over. The 
oys—apparently the entire Experimental 
lub had turned up in a body—scrubbed the 
alls. The girls swept. Binkie cooked flap- 
cks and made coffee and Vickie kept them 
bing down to the workers. Mr. Willing 
Sticed that far from being her usual silent 
If, she now stopped and talked to the mem- 
srs of the Experimental Club. He caught her 
e, giving her an interrogative look; her 
wering look and smile seemed to acknowl- 
ige a shared secret. Her blue eyes held a 
ely sparkle. Well! thought Mr. Willing, 
blighted. 

The cleanup job was over in a surprisingly 
ort time. And even more amazingly still, the 
sistant cleaner-uppers disappeared, leaving 
quiet house behind them. 

“The cellar looks fine,” said Marnie, “but 
e sure look beat up.’ She looked at Mr. 
illing, as dirty and disheveled as the rest of 
em, and a hysterical little giggle escaped her. 
other said over the phone she hoped we 
ere taking good care of you. We're certainly 
ying a great job of that.’ Her conscience- 
ricken gaze moved away from him and 
rdened. ‘‘A fine bunch of jerks we are,” she 
iid with quiet intensity. “All of us.” 
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A man who puts aside his religion be- 
cause he is going into society is like 
one taking off his shoes because he 


is about to walk upon thorns. 
CECIL 
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“Oh, come now,” Mr. Willing remonstrated 
easily. ““The fire was unfortunate, but it was 
st an accident.” 

“TI don’t mean the fire,” said Marnie re- 
tlessly. 

One of the twins who had been pawing the 
ound guiltily with his sneaker looked up 
d mumbled, ‘‘Yeah, she’s right. . . . Look, 
re awfully sorry, but I’m afraid we mon- 
yed with your medicine.” 

““My medicine?” 

“Yeah. Yesterday, while you were out with 
other, we—well we sort of emptied the cap- 
les and put something else in them.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Willing. He looked at their 
»wed heads, smiled uncertaimly and queried, 
strychnine?” 

“Bicarbonate of soda.”’ There was a miser- 
le silence. “‘I—gee, I hope it didn’t incon- 
nience you too much.” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Willing in a strange 
ice, “I can’t say it did.”” This was perfectly 
ie, due to the amazing fact that for the past 
zhteen hours he literally didn’t have the time 
take any of his medicine. And yet, he re- 
‘cted, one would have thought that there 
sre plenty of occasions for taking pills. He 
d rushed about like a maniac, he had slept 























$s than four hours, he had plunged about in 
oke, worked like a slave and eaten strange 
jd unhealthy foods at unearthly hours. And 
i he hadn’t even missed his pills. Everything 
/ arkably well. Well, said Mr. Willing to 
| self in mild wonder, how about that! 
ppily. “We all knew about it. We thought 
| was a great joke. Well, we don’t think so 
; : 
faking." 1 “In fact, we think it’s pretty 
ile five pairs of identical blue eyes gazed 
jhim anxiously. 
“No, it isn’t.” Marnie hesitated. Suddenly 
e blurted out in a singularly awkward, al- 


nsidered, except for being dog-tired, he felt 
‘ 

“Tt wasn’t just the twins,” said Marnie un- 
pw, do we?” There was a general solemn 

nking.”” There was a long expectant pause 

“Er—it’s quite all right,” said Mr. Willing. 

ost schoolgirlish manner, ‘“‘We—I—we hope 




















that this isn’t going to make a difference in 
your plans.” They all eyed him anxiously 
again. ““Because,”’ said Marnie in another out- 
burst, “if you give us another chance, we 
could show you that we don’t necessarily have 
to be pests.” 

“We don’t have to make all that noise all 
the time.’ That was Binkie carefully modu- 
lating her normally loud voice. ““We’d leave 
you and mother alone whenever you wanted to 
be left alone.” 

‘Any suggestions you'd care to make,” said 
the twins, speaking alternately as was their 
custom. 

““About rockets ——” 





“Or anything 

“Gee, we'd be grateful!” 

“‘We'd love,” said Marnie, and her eyes 
were now as soft as her mother’s, “to take 
care of you. In fact, we'll start right now.” 

Mr. Willing, startled. found himself in the 
midst of a flying squad which tenderly con- 
ducted him to the library. He was carefully 
deposited in the most comfortable chair; 
cushions were fluffed up around him; a cup of 
hot tea was brought in and set next to him; a 
footstool was put under his feet and blinds 
were drawn. Hushed voices inquired whether 
he was comfortable and whether there was 
anything he needed. 


People use CHI-NET® Plates 
in all kinds of places 





CHI-NET paper plates are molded to shape . . 
rigid even when piled high with food. And they have 
such a wonderful smooth, white finish you 


Us 


Mr. Willing shook his head. In spite of his 
aching limbs, he was aware of a sense of inner 
comfort and peace that he had hitherto asso- 
ciated only with Cristine. He looked at her 
children, feeling oddly constricted about the 
throat. Contradictory, exasperating, lovable— 
they were a part of Cristine and also, it 
seemed now, a part of him. 

*‘Just remember to wash up,” he told them 
severely. ““So your mother doesn’t come home 
to find a bunch of ill-favored little apes.” 

“Thank you kindly,” they chorused with 
gentle sarcasm, tiptoeing out of the room. 

“Never mindly,” said Mr. Willing as he 
settled down to wait for Cristine. END 
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® 


the paper plate 
everybody likes 


Outdoors and indoors . . . for picnics and parties . . . 
for quick meals and snacks . . . for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner, CHI-NET molded paper plates are 


always right for modern, easy living. 


. they stay 


are proud to use them. 


Look for CHI-NET paper plates at leading food or 
variety stores. Available in three popular round 


sizes for breakfast, lunch or snacks, 


compartment round dinner size and Square 


Meal Trays, especially popular for 
TV dinners. Look for the 
CHI-NET oval on the package. 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


for those who like it HOTTER 


Snider’s chili-pepper flavor gives food a bright new lift. It heightens your enjoyment but never 


bites your tongue. Whatever tastes good with catsup tastes better with Snider’s. Won’t you try it? 
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of Wisconsin, will take 


(N teve Ambrose headed his father’s new car to- 
h\ ward home in Whitewater, Wisconsin, early 
that hot summer morning in 1953. The rugged 
seventeen-year-old high-school football star was 
worried. He was going to be late for work. He was 
still thinking about the girl he was leaving behind 
in Madison when his car hit a curve doing 75 mph. 
Moments later there was only the mangled wreck- 
age of the brand-new automobile lying on the 
curve in the highway where it had careened off a 
stone wall. Unconscious in the wreck lay Steve 
with blood pouring from a gash in his knee. 

He woke up swearing a blue streak, thinking, 
“Tl never play football again!’ It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant thought. He had great plans for himself that 
fall as a freshman at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison. 

A farmer discovered him before oncoming traf- 
fic plowed into the wreck and soon he was return- 


Steve Ambrose 





Varsity man Steve (with stripes for two years as guard) 
gave his jacket to Judy. She works part time in State 
Historical building, found her tenderness dawning 
“when he used to come into the library all bruised.” 


and Judy Dorlester, of the University 


Marriage vows with his bachelor’s degree. 


STORY AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY ABBOT MILLS 


ing to Madison in an ambulance doing 110 mph. 
“Then I was really scared. I thought they were 
going to kill me!” 

He waited nervously in the hospital for the ar- 
rival of his father, Dr. Stephen Ambrose. When his 
father entered the room, he’d already checked and 
knew that Steve was all right. ‘““Dad just looked at 
me and said, ‘You’ve got to pay for it!’ Then he 
drove me home without saying a word. My mother 
was worried stiff about her poor little boy, until 
she saw I was O.K. Then she hit the roof!” 

Later that same day Steve found himself un- 
loading pig iron and coal from railroad cars. “‘It 
wasn’t till then that the shock started catching up 
with me,” he says. ““Then I began shaking like a 
leaf in the hot sun.” 

That same fall in 1953, pretty, dark-haired Judy 
Dorlester decided she would take a Ford Founda- 
tion scholarship examination, 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 


just for the fun of it. She was fifteen then and lived 
in Queens, New York, with her younger brother, 
Mark, and her parents, who both worked. Her 
father, David Dorlester, is now assistant principal 
of the Horace Greeley Junior High School in 
Queens. Her mother, Helen, works for a costume- 
jewelry firm in the Bronx. 

As a junior at the Bayside High School in Queens, 
Judy was an outstanding student, but not an alto- 
gether happy one. She had reached her full height 
(5’6”) at thirteen and literally found herself look- 
ing down on a great number of her classmates. She 
hoped that just maybe she could win a scholar- 
ship—someday—somewhere. Her wish came true 
with a bang. Shortly after Christmas she was the 
proud owner of a $500 scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Judy’s parents were very pleased and not in the 
least worried about CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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When a girl gets pinned, she gets serenaded. Chi Psi men and Judy’s dormi- 
tory mates alternate on “‘sweetheart”’ songs. Kiss and cheer end ceremony. 
Steve and Judy were slow to get acquainted. She suggested when he phoned, 
“I don’t like first dates—could we pretend it’s our second?’ He grunted 


At statue of Lincoln: a talk with ; 
agreeably, she remembers. Date: December 15, ’56. Pin: February 17, °57. 


history professor Hesseltine. Steve, 
immersed in Civil War, biked in 
1956 to battlegrounds in 4 states. 
Total equipment: “a hammock, 
pair of pants and two T shirts.” 


Philosophy is only class they take together. Here they sit side by side near 
door, lean forward to hear student Dave Loeffler talk on “Problem of the 
Artist in Contemporary Society.’’ Both like the idea that “the instructor, 
Mr. Kaelin, turns the class over to us and makes us think out the material.” 








ONTINUED FROM PAGE 109 hergoingaway 
o start college at the tender age of sixteen. 
‘Thad been dating since I was thirteen, usu- 
ally with boys at least two years older than 
myself. However,” she adds, ‘““my parents 

ere always very strict. I could never go toa 
Darty without an adult present and I couldn’t 
tay out to all hours of the night. They also 

anted to know exactly where I was going 
after school and I’m glad-they did.” 

While Judy was completing her junior 

fear at Bayside, anxiously looking forward 
‘0 the next fall, Steve Ambrose, a boy she 
ould later meet, was already getting a good 
aste of life as a college freshman at Wiscon- 
s1n. 
Steve was advised to join a fraternity be- 
ause the pledges lived in the fraternity 
Ouses and were made to study. If their 
des weren’t up, they weren’t allowed to 
me members. 

With this in mind, he immediately started 
ccepting bids from fraternities, though he 
ew his father wanted him to be a Psi Upsi- 
on. “I was so worried I didn’t sleep for two 
eeks and lost ten pounds. Finally three Chi 
Si’s cornered me after the Marquette game 
nd smooth-talked me into joining their fra- 
ermity. It was quite a blow to my father, 
ho wanted to give me his Psi Upsilon pin 
tinitiation,”’ Steve recalls, ‘“‘and now I know 
t wouldn’t have made that much difference. 
ey re all swell guys, but at the time you 
hink you’re signing your life away.” 

He also went out for freshman football 
ith all the assurance of a 190-pound high- 
hool football captain and star. He soon 
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Roughhouse for Judy, after getting 
her pin, includes being dumped in 
shower with her clothes on. In spring, 
girls get dunked in Lake Mendota. 
“Tt helps to be hardy,” she says of 
campus life and love. Steve so often 
cuffs her fondly that a friend recently 
said, ““He ought to call her Puppet 
because he’s always punchin’ Judy.” 


found he was only one of 180 hopefuls, 
among whom were many outstanding ath- 
letes. 

After plugging away on the seventh team, 
he began to get fed up. He decided to go to 
one more practice. Then he’d quit. During 
that practice he gave all he had, and by luck 
he was spotted by the first-string freshman 
coach. The next day he was playing in the 
line on the first squad. 

Football season was hardly over when 
Steve, at seventeen, fell “madly in love” with 
a twenty-one-year-old Kappa Kappa 
Gamma. “But she was never interested in 
me and finally cut me off. I felt so bad,” 
Steve remembers, “that I walked all over the 
frozen lake that night, half hoping I’d bust 
through the ice.” 

Spring came and so did a second love, in 
May. This time she was a Pi Beta Phi fresh- 
man his own age. He drove from Whitewa- 
ter to visit her while she attended summer 
school and that fall, the start of his sopho- 
more year, he pinned her. 

“But she lived in Elizabeth Waters Hall, 
at the top of Observatory Hill, a mile and a 
half from the Chi Psi lodge. After three 
months of walking a mile and a half to see 
her every day, I decided the walk was too 
long and we got unpinned,”’ Steve recalls. 

This was also the fall that Judy Dorlester 
had been waiting for. Skipping her senior 
year of high school, she came to Madison 
and lived with four other girls a mile off 
campus in a private home. 

She soon knew this was a mistake. “I 
found I was missing all kinds of wonderful 
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i: 
While sophomores Jan Elliot and Susan Martin play ukuleles, Arlis Edging- 
ton dances in grass skirt and Judy thrums tambourine to pass time before 
dinner call. Wisconsin U. boasts of its international flavor. The 22,000 en- 
rollment (16,000 on Madison campus) includes students from 60 countries. 





Luau, a favorite campus party, calls for little work. Paper on floor holds 
fruits and meats, calls for occasional threats to barefoot guests, “Keep 
your feet off the table!” Steve asked Judy to party at Chi Psi Lodge, 
pointed out ex-girl friends. “I ignored him.” Both left dance at 10 P.M. 
She has to keep her marks up for scholarship aid, he for teaching post. 


activities on campus. So my second se- 
mester I moved on campus, into Villa 
Maria, a private dormitory that houses 
a hundred and twenty girls.” 

Judy continued to do well with her 
studies, and because there was still a 
financial need, the Ford Foundation 
upped the $250 a semester to $400. 

There was still room and board to 
pay at Villa Maria, however. It cost $980 
a year. Judy’s parents helped all they 
could, but more was needed, so she got 
various jobs through friends and through 
the campus employment agency. One 
job was at the State Historical Library 
checking coats, getting books and tak- 
ing visitors on tours through the mu- 
seum, Another was in the dean’s office 
during registration weeks. She also did 
baby-sitting. The jobs paid from 85 
cents to $1 an hour. One 85-cent job 
had her calculating the heartbeat of 


hibernating chipmunks for the physiol- 
ogy department. 

As a high-school girl, Judy had 
avoided sororities. ““They were against 
my principles. I didn’t like to join ex- 
clusive groups and have my friends 
hand-picked for me.”’ At Wisconsin she 
got several bids, but again decided 
against joining. “Out here you can still 
have a wonderful time without being a 
sorority girl,’ she explains. 

Unlike Steve, Judy was not smitten 
by the opposite sex. She now felt dating 
was ‘“‘wishy-washy.” “I found people 
were afraid to be themselves. Most of 
the time you sat around in dark frater- 
nity houses talking platitudes all night. 
That first year was mostly a matter of 
weeding out—and they were mostly 
weeds,” she adds dryly. 

But during her second semester she 
started CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 


As term draws to a close, they walk to Vilas Park for tennis—also their favorite spot 
for skating, hiking or visiting zoo. When Judy saw a mother lion fussing over a sore- 
pawed father lion she mused, “‘How universal.” Steve whacked her with a tennis racket. 
After final exams they plan honeymoon in his family’s summer cabin on Lake Tripp. 


peer e SS 


In Whitewater, Steve’s mother, “Cee-Cee,” shows Judy scrap- 
books she has kept on him. Judy loves their home—“‘full of personal 
feeling and hobbies” —hopes her own will be like it. Steve warns he’s 
“‘going to hang pictures of Civil War generals all over the house.” 
Judy’s idea for children’s room: “‘White walls kids can paint on.” 
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| ELSIE: What a lovely playpen, Elmer! Now our little 
| twins will get plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 


| ELMER: I’ve had plenty already! I’m about to melt. 


| ELSIE: Have some country-fresh Borden’s Butter- 
| milk. It’s cooling and non-fattening, because it’s low 
in calories — only about 85 in a big glassful! J’m going 
_ to have an Orange Buttermilk Cooler. 


ELMER : Woman, are you suggesting I’m overweight ? 
I happen to like my buttermilk straight. 





| ELSIE: Of course, dear, and it’s very good for you. 
| You know Borden’s Buttermilk contains all the im- 
| portant proteins and minerals of milk, plus an extra 
. something that tones up the digestive system. 


1 cup chilled Borden’s Buttermilk 
1 large scoop Borden’s orange sherbet 


i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
, Combine buttermilk and sherbet; beat 
1 until smooth and creamy. Garnish with 
1 orange slice and maraschino cherry. Serve 
with colorful straw. 

1 Get Borden’s Buttermilk at your food 
| store, or from your Borden man. And 
1! watch for the Borden twin values at 
: your food store. 

I See Borden’s TV shows, ‘‘The People’s 

1 Choice,’’ and “Fury.” See 


Milk « Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream « Starlac 


©1957, The Borden Company 





For 100 years folks have been saying, 
“Tf it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


a happy year for Judy and she dated 
boys on the Forum Committee. 
e wonderful and all had something 
* she recalls. Somehow Steve 
I that she didn’t 
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bathe, shave or dress. or eat by 
himself. His adoring wife and three 
children worship him. Customer- 
friends who nightly buy papers call 


him “First citizen of Beverly Hills.~ 
THE HAPPY MAN 
By HELEN ITRIA 
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junior men’s ne he six standing men in the junior 
served as secretary class. He was also starting his senior honor 
By far the most esis on Gen. Henry Wager Halleck, Lin- 
was a history cou I coln’s Chief Staff 
liam B. Hesseltine. Steve S sO inspired b He S rking on this thesis when Judy 
this teacher that he decided to be a histor rst really noticed h I ndered what a 
major, especially con on the € good king b ke th s doing, work- 
War period rink all sum-_ ing in the libr na Fr night. So en 
mer between my nior years e stepped ou er rac i 
All I did was read al War. After trotted nght « er nd tr 
a while it reall 5 5 k. But,” she sighs, “he was 
Whe nd Steve ed in his rk and nothing came 
junior, they ent For And nothing n he ng fa 
Committee. This There is e of moonlight and roses in the 
dents plans inter and story of their romance as they tell it. Current 
OF gZuest speakers ers c eze K IS 





sonal, with heavy overtones of sarcasm and 
irony. Most of the humor on campus is of the 
Charles Addams variety, and anybody who so 
far forgot himself as to utter any faintly tender 
sentiments—at least in public—would be 
marked as hopelessly square. So the terms of 
endearment heard between these two young 
people, who have decided quite maturely that 
they love each other and want to spend the 
rest of their lives together, are likely to be, 
“Shut up, you stupid chump!” or “Oh, you 
conceited oaf!’’ This hardly sounds romantic, 
but Steve and Judy understand each other, and 
they are sure. And, in spite of the studied 
offhandedness of their speech, when you see 
them look at each other in an unguarded mo- 
ment, you re sure too. 
The school year started as usual last fall 
vith Steve busy playing football, as varsity 
guard, in the rugged Big Ten schedule. How- 
ver, he wasn’t too busy to think quite a lot 
about Judy, who often checked his coat at the 
State Historical Library, where they both 
worked fifteen hours a week and studied. 
“T had some good, solid, irrational hates 
1,” Steve says candidly. “I naturally didn’t 
know what I was talking about, but I was vio- 
tly anti-Semitic, anti-New Yorkers, and 
anti-Ford Foundation students—and Judy 
Il of those! When I met her they sure 
went up in smoke.” Steve says now that any- 
solid, irrational hates” will 
quickly lose them if he'll just think, “Why?” 
One night he saw her studying, and right 
then and there asked her out. “I'd already 
planned to study with some friends, so had to 
turn him down,” Judy remembers regretfully. 
“I know it made him mad. I'd heard he was 
conceited, though,” she adds with a teasing 
lance at Steve, “so I thought it would be good 
c , but I was kind of sorry about it.” 
Steve was miffed at being turned down in 
favor of a study session, but recovered in time 
to ask Judy the Chi Psi formal in Novem- 
ber. Again 1iled, this time because he got 
Judy’s roommate, Judy Keller, on the phone 
by accident. After straightening out the Judys, 
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When you get the folks together 
for a real outdoor treat — be sure 
there’s plenty of these genuine 
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HOME JOURNAE 


“That day he called and asked me out. He 
even asked where I'd like to go. I thought it¥ 
was very considerate of him and suggested we 
go to the Student Union, where we could play} 
table tennis or bowl. So,” says Judy with a¥ 
conspicuous lack of resignation, ““we went fo 
the movies!” | 

The theater was crowded, so they stopped 
first for a bite to eat. Judy told Steve about 
the great American novel she planned to write.# 
“Steve said that Huck Finn was the great 
American novel. He was also very sweet and 
told me not to write myself out in my first book} 
as some authors have done. At least if 
sounded as if he took me halfway seriously.” 
However, Judy was still skeptical about him, 
““Maybe because he was so polite.” 

“T thought, “This gal is sort of screwy,’ and 
wondered if I'd take her out again,” Steve} 
claims. But he told her he’d call. Instead, Judy 
got a note saying that he’d gone home for 
Christmas vacation early. “I dropped her a 
Christmas card and wrote her three letters] 
never mailed,” Steve admits. 

“T didn’t even send him a card,” Judy laughs) 
“But I did go to Harvard over the vacation 
and had a ball! I was almost sorry to get 
back.” 

The day after Judy returned to school, 
Steve took her to see All the King’s Men 
They stopped going out with others, and saw 
each other every day. 

A week later they got into an argument, 
“Steve said that great men shape events. ] 
argued that social forces shape events,” Judy 
says. “Before we were through, I told him Ie 
have to think about it. He was sure he hat 
proved his point.” 

Judy will still tell you that social forte 
shape events. But that evening Steve proved 
to some degree, his theory might also be right 

They were standing in the hall of Vill 
Maria at 10:30 when the bells began to ring) 
and the lights began to blink “abandon ship7 
for all visiting males. Judy's arms were full of 
books (that and smoking a cigarette are twe 
favorite “good-night-kiss defenses” used By 
the girls). Suddenly Steve took away Judy$ 
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boks and kissed her. Never at a loss for 
ords, Judy said, “I was wondering when you 
ere going to get around to that!” She claims 
ar “big, handsome football player’’ answered 
amazement, ““What d’ ya mean, ‘get around 
} that!’”? Steve maintains loftily that he pur- 
»ysely didn’t kiss her the first couple of dates 
=cause he knew it had her worried. 

| They went out a lot together after that, but 
“wasn’t until Steve took her home, January 
Dth, between semesters, that Judy really 
‘arted making up her mind about him. 
“I’ve been in a lot of homes,” says Judy, 
5ut I’ve never felt so welcome, or at home, 
|, I did at Steve’s house. Cee-Cee, Steve’s 
other, treated me like an old friend the mo- 
ent we were introduced.” Judy also dis- 
»vered that ‘“‘Steve and his brothers love to 
vetend they have no use for one another. But 
ey can’t hide the warm admiration and 
ection beneath all that bluster and bluff,” 
idy says. 

Steve’s older brother is a marine first lieu- 
mant at Quantico, Virginia. Willie, his 
yunger brother, is a freshman at Wisconsin, 
‘edging Chi Psi. “After visiting his home, my 
bubts about Steve vanished and I knew I was 
‘lling in love,’ Judy remembers. 

The very next day Steve went to Baton 
‘ouge to look over Louisiana State Uni- 
crsity, where he now plans to be an assistant 
acher this fall. Then he stopped at New 
leans. 

“J was in the Old Absinthe House and I 

‘ked Fats Pinchon, a wonderful piano player, 
. autograph one of his records for me. I 
ked him to write ‘To Judy’ on it. When he 
ked who Judy was I heard myself saying, 
he’s the girl I’m going to marry in June,’” 
ys Steve, still amazed at himself. 


> 
Dteve called Judy the minute he got back. 
de came in with a big sun tan and asked me 
ow I liked it. He’s a real romantic, you 
how,” Judy says with a wink. ““He would 
ave ridden in on a white horse if he’d had 
ne. Anyway, I told him I’d love him even if 
+ was pale purple. Then I realized I'd told 
'm that I loved him,”’ Judy recalls, equally 
azed. “It really shook me up,” says Steve 
ith a straight face. 
Later he told Judy that he’d been pinned 
ice, but thought he was ‘“‘getting a little old 
that kind of stuff. I-was trying to impress 
r on how young she was,” he adds. Judy 
sreed that being pinned was “kid stuff.” 
“Anyway,” Steve continues, “I left my pin 
home to protect myself.” 


On Sunday, February 17th, he called his 
mother and asked her to send his fraternity 
pin. “I was going to ask for it anyway,” Judy 
now admits. They studied together in the 
university library that afternoon. “I kept 
looking at her—tall and slim, like a young 
fawn—and the more I watched her, the more I 
loved her,”’ Steve says in one of his rare serious 
moments. “Later we left the library and were 
walking down Langdon Street. Judy was talk- 
ing too much as usual. So I told her to ‘shut 
up’ and pushed her against a wall so she’d lis- 
ten. Then I told her how much I loved her and 
explained ——”’ “He said,” Judy interrupts 
happily, “‘Judy, you knowI...er...um... 
ah... can’t afford it’ (long pause) ‘so... 
um... I want you to understand that the pin 
is an engagement ring.’ I said I understood.” 


Juay naturally couldn’t wait to tell her 
friends at Villa Maria. They were all de- 
lighted but, in dormitory spirit, started rib- 
bing Judy about Steve’s pin. ‘‘We hear he has 
his own pearl divers,”’ they said. Or she would 
hear them mimic Steve’s call home: ‘Mother, 
will you please send my pin? No, not the one 
in the medicine chest. No, not the one in my 
desk drawer. .You know, mother, the one in 
the shoe box in the bottom of my bureau!” 

All parents concerned were very happy. 
The wedding is planned for this summer, to 
be held in Chicago. Judy’s mother is making 
her dress—a ballerina-length organdy. Steve’s 
brother William is to be best man. 

Some friends do worry about their different 
religious backgrounds. Judy is Jewish and 
Steve is a Congregationalist. “‘It is only in their 
eyes that our difference is a problem,” Judyex- 
plains. ‘Neither Steve nor I nor our parents 
have made an issue out of it. The basic tenets 
of both our faiths are a belief in God, doing 
for others as we would have others do unto us, 
and following the Ten Commandments. These 
are the things which we believe are most im- 
portant in religion and which we share. We 
don’t feel that it matters whether we or our 
children pray in a church or a synagogue, so 
long as we follow these basic lessons of hu- 
manity.”’ Steve and Judy think now that they 
will bring up their children as Unitarians. 

The couple plan a one-week honeymoon at 
a cabin owned by Steve’s parents in Northern 
Wisconsin. After that they will move into the 
married couples’ dorms on campus, where they 
will set up house for the summer on money 
Steve has saved from his athletic scholarships. 

In September they will move to Louisiana 
State University, where Steve has a teaching 


How Steve and Judy plan to make ends meet when 
they live in Baton Rouge, next fall 


They have a nest egg 

($1000 in hand now— 
money saved from 
Steve’s athletic scholar- 
ships, etc., plus $300 
they expect to save from 
summer work) . 


$1300 


Steve’s income from teach- 


ing assistantship . $1100 
Judy’s anticipated income 

from secretarial work 

(10 months) . 2000 

Total Income $3100 


How they think they’ll spend the money from 
September to June (10 months) 


| Rent (Steve: “We ought to get 
. a furnished apartment for 


| wo0 amonth’). ..-. ... $ 800 
Food (Steve: “Rice and sea 
food are cheap. We surely 
can’t eat more than $100 a 
MOM). Sk kee 1000 


Income taxes (rough estimate 
on $3100, taken from 1956 


Beater Orinis)e yhel ic) tie alse 22. 300 
Car expenses (Steve’s guess, 

PAMWEEK in Geel e2)G.0. 225 
Cigarettes (They figure $150 a 

ean) yi. . ge 125 


Dry cleaning, shoe repair, laun- 
| dry (“We'll have laundry, 

EILEEN a 
. Medical, dental care (Steve's 
hospital insurance is free. His 
doctor father suggests Judy 
procure Blue Crosscoverage) ? 


Clothing (Steve: “We'll buy 
light stuff at end-of-summer 
sales.” Judy: “Mother makes 
lots of my clothes.”). . . . 

Utilities, telephone (Judy: “I 
guess we'll need a phone.”). —? 

Furniture, appliances, house- 
wares (“Don’t furnished 
apartments come with clean- 
ing equipment?”). . . . . 2 

Tuition (His assistantship in- 
cludes this free). . . .. . —_ 

Recreation (Steve: “I have 
lot of records and books.” 
Much campus entertainment 
is low-cost or free) . . . . ? 

Savings (They plan to save a 
great deal, in the hope that 
Judy can finish her A.B., 

Steve complete work for his 
PheDyam 1958-59)... ? 
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FOOTWEAR 





ALLURING 


Tweedie Footwear Corporation « Jefferson City, Mo. 


PREVENT INSECT BITES 
WITH 


Orcopel 


Use like cleansing tissue to repel 
mosquitoes, gnats, chiggers, flies. 
Guaranteed effective and abso- 
lutely safe; non-toxic, non-irritat- 
ing. At dealers everywhere. 

Orchard Paper Co. « St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Reusable 
Sheets in 
Plastic Pouch 


25¢ 


Do You Need EXTRA INCOME? 


ce can profit, as do thousands of 
others, by using our money-making 
plan. Our subscription commission of- 
fer is enthusiastically used by folks in 
many communities. You can offer and 
profit from Ladies’ Home Journal, The 


Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, Jack 
and Jill and many other popular pub- 
lications. Write today for our easy-to- 
follow plan and supplies. No obliga- 
tion. Address your request to 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
989 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


FIRST AID FOR FURNITURE 


RUB OUT 
BURNS 


other scars, scratches 
no polish can touch 


Save costly refinishing! Repair furniture dam- 
age at home with BLEM —new professional fin- 
ish restoring compound. BLEM recompounds 
the surface, removes charred edges, helps restore 
color permanently ! Effective for “‘white marks”, 
nail polish, milk, alcohol blemishes. Two shades 
(light and dark) at your grocer’s now. 

















Sell Amazing ‘‘Cut Flowers’’. Stems Are Cut 


1 eG eae 
Make 85¢ on Every *1?5 Box sh <i 


Earn extra money NOW with outstanding year- 
round money makers! No experience needed. 
Show friends FREE Samples of new Christmas 
Cards from lovely Personal Album; full line new 
Gift Novelties; best-selling card Assortments. Up to$100 
in Gift Bonuses besides big cash profits. Rush name for 
Samples onapproval. $1 Nest Egg Banks freeif youact fast! 


CREATIVE CARDS, 4401 Cermak, Dept. 134-6, Chicago23 
This Clever New “Miniature Mixer” 


SALT and 









REGULAR 
PRICE 
$1.25 


TOP TILTS BACK; shakers 
’ and bowl easily removed. 
A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 
To Prove How Easily You Can 
Make $50 to $250 or More 


with Doehla Christmas Cards! 
HIS Offer is made to show 
how easy it is to make 
money in spare time show- 
ing lovely new Doehla Christ- 
mas Cards and Gift Items to 
your friends and _ neighbors. 
No experience needed. 
Mail Coupon Now — We'll also 
send several boxes of cards on 
* approval. Harry Doehla and As- 
sociates, Studio LIl7, Nashua, 
N. H., or St, Louis 1, Mo., or 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

There’s a Doehla Associate nearby to serve you. 
fe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
HARRY DOEHLA and ASSOCIATES, Studio L17, 
Nashua, N.H. OR St. Louis 1,Mo. OR Palo Alto, Calif. 

(Address office nearest you) 





Send ‘‘Miniature Mixer’ Salt & Pepper Set 
for which I enclose only 10c; also send several 
boxes of Christmas Cards on approval, with full 
details of the Doehla ‘‘Extra Money” Plan. (Offer 
limited to one to a family.) 





Check here for Special FUND-RAISING 
Plan for church, school, club or organization. 
Wee coms es ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 
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JULY GIFT SPECIAL! 





For the best iced tea you ever tasted. . 


assistantship paying $1100 a year, plus tuition 
and medical insurance. Judy hopes to work as 
a secretary, earning about $200 a month, she 
thinks. 

After a year, Steve would like to return 
to Wisconsin and start on his Ph.D. (“I can 
help him—type his papers and thesis,” says 
Judy), but Uncle Sam will probably call him 
first. In that case Judy will probably be a camp 
wife and Steve hopes to get on an Army 
football team. 

One could never tell by watching that Steve 
and Judy are a prospective bride and groom. 
More likely than not, Steve is punching Judy’s 
arm or playfully choking her, “‘to keep her in 
shape.”” You can hear him accuse her of 
showing her ignorance in philosophy class, or 
Steve will beef about the library fines he pays 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


Judy, not being an avid football fan, will 
refer to Steve as, ““My big handsome football 
hero,” getting as much sarcasm into the words 
as she can. She is forever calling him ‘‘con- 
ceited,” or a “swell head,” and will accuse 
him of wearing his red jacket because some 
girl told him that he looked like James Dean 
in it. 

Asked the direct question, ““Why did va 
fall in love with each other?” Judy answers 
quietly, “I love Steve for his understandigg 
and his honesty, and for his ability to stand up 
for what he thinks is right.” Steve says, “My 
girl is sweet, sincere and sensible.” 

A moment later they’re back at their cur. 
rent argument over the double-ring ceremony, 
Steve says teasingly that wearing a ring will ti 
him down. Judy reminds him of what the Rey, 


Instant Coffee 
and Tea Maker 


(with Tea Ball) 


for her. “And we’re not even married yet,” Max Gaebler said when they planned the wed 
he grumbles. “She could have bought the ding: “Remember, Steve, the ring is for yo 


" 


book for less finger, not your nose.” EN 






COOLERS 
> , ‘Tall 
and 

Frosty 





8-cup size, . 


ONLY 


*2.88 


You save $1.07 


Eight new drinks for your “thirst-aid handbook” 
this summer. They’re tall, frosty with a bit of flavor 


mystery about them. Just enough to pique the curiosity. 


MINTED GRAPE sip. An easy-to-make cooler, perfect for unexpected callers. 
It’s made by simply mixing | cup ice-cold water with 2 cups chilled grape juice, 
2% cups chilled orange juice, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 3 tablespoons sugar and 
2 teaspoons mint-and-peppermint extract. Pour into 5 tall, frosted glasses and 
top with a spoonful of lemon sherbet and a sprig of mint. 


12-cup size, 
regularly $4.95, 


ONLY 


*3.88 


You save $1.07 


ROSEMARY Fizz. To make this delightfully cool and colorful drink, simmer 
2 tablespoons crushed rosemary leaves, 3 tablespoons sugar and a dash of salt in 
'4 cup water for 2 minutes. Cool] and strain. In a tall, chilled pitcher, mix an 
18-ounce can apricot nectar with 1 quart ginger ale and % cup lime juice. Pour 
into 8 tall, ice-filled glasses and garnish with twists of lime rind. 


An especially good buy 
any time this July! 


HERBED TOMATO COOLER. Children are always calling for refreshing 
drinks during the hot summer months. A delightful “herby” one, which is inci- 
dentally packed with nourishing food, is made by simmering 14 cup tomato juice 
with 2 tablespoons crushed basil leaves for 3 minutes. Chill and strain. Add the 
strained juice to 3 cups cold tomato juice mixed with 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
de Just in time for iced-tea season! ee ee beat in 4 cup commercial sour cream. This makes 4 good 
%& Makes finer flavored instant coffee and tea, because 

smooth, non-porous PYREX ware can’t absorb 


or pass on any other taste. 


PINEAPPLE FRAPPE. Gentle marjoram makes a subtle but pleasing “‘differ- 
ence” in this cooling fruit concoction. Mix 14 cup crushed marjoram leaves with 
2 cups pineapple juice in a covered saucepan. Simmer for 3 minutes. Cool. Strain. 
In a bowl, mix the steeped pineapple juice, 3 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons 
lime juice, 3 more cups pineapple juice and !% cup puréed fresh strawberries. 
Place shaved ice in 9 cocktail glasses. Pour in the herbed pineapple-juice mixture. 
Garnish with a whole fresh strawberry in each glass and serve with straws. 


* Use the attractive tea ball for brewing loose tea, 
or use handy tea bags. 


% Also ideal as smart server for hot chocolate, 


ie 5 PEACH COCKTAIL. A quickie appetizer or between-meals cooler is this peach- 
lemonade, juices, milk, and other beverages. 


and-orange combination with its spiking of tarragon. In an electric blender mix 
1 cup orange juice, 2 peeled and pitted peaches cut into eighths or 14 cup thawed 
frozen sliced peaches, 14 cup sugar (if you use fresh peaches; /4 cup if you use 
frozen peaches), 11% teaspoons crushed tarragon leaves, 14 cup lemon juice and 
5 ice cubes, crushed. Cover and whiz for about 30 seconds at high speed. Serve im- 
mediately in small glasses. This makes 6 good servings 


* Has beautiful 22-kt. gold decorations, capacity 
markings, stay-cool handle, and wide neck with 
removable cover for easy cleaning. 


* Attractively gift wrapped, so choose yours now— 


PETER’S PUNCH. Mix together 1 can frozen limeade concentrate and 1 can 
and save—at your nearby housewares store. 


frozen orange-juice concentrate. Add 5 cans water and }4 cup grenadine. Mix well 
“ . ay deka and serve over cracked ice. Makes 4 glasses. 

* This special offer ends midnight, July 3lst,sohurry! _ 5 

: PEACH-GINGER COOLER. Use1 package frozen sliced peaches that have been 
thawed. Drain well, and dice. Add 34 cup sugar, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 4 teaspoon 

THERE’S ONLY ONE PYREX: WARE, A PRODUCT OF ginger and 2 tablespoons Jemon juice. Mash lightly and mix well. When ready to 

CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK serve, spoon mixture equally into 4 tall glasses. Fill remainder of glasses with 4 

VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS small bottles ginger ale. Stir well. Serve it iced. Garnish with orange slices. 





ULY, 1957 


CAPTIVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


guess it’s better than starving. We’ve been 
‘hungry for so long.” 

The sign loomed up then: BOUNDARY 
NAVAHO RESERVATION. WATCH FOR WAGONS. 


. From the helicopter, the country looked 
ike the wastelands of the moon, slashed in 
fantastic shapes, stark and grim. 

_ Joe Barnes slouched at the controls, a bald- 
ing man in his fifties with a face the texture of 
blephant skin. ‘““What time you got, Marv?” 

e asked the younger man who sat beside 

im, a tall, hard-muscled fellow in his early 

hirties, with jet hair inclined to curl and 
srows so prominent they gave his moody eyes 

he effect of being deep-set. 

| Joe slid him a sideways glance. Sometimes 

ary didn’t answer when asked a question. 
‘He wasn’t much for talking, because he never 
bould seem to get the words out. That’s not 
vood for a man, Joe thought. 
| Marv said, “Ten after.” 
| “We should’ve picked ’em up before this.” 
| 
HAs Joe held the binoculars on the long black 
tibbon cutting across the land for endless 
‘niles, he tried to come to grips with the trem- 
dle in his hand. Ten years ago, when he first 
‘net Marv down in the Arizona penitentiary at 
Florence, he’d had the steadiest hand and eye 
‘ind mind in the business. Marv had said once, 
‘Joe, you old goat, you wouldn’t bat an eye- 
Jash if they were stringin’ you up.” 

Marv was different. He wasn’t one to stretch 

yack with a cigarette and let the smoke drift. 

Joe took a deep breath. They’d hit it off 

vell from the first, despite the gap in years be- 

een them. So when they got out, Joe had 
ied up with him because he had a “feeling,” 
nd he’d never missed when he had a “‘feel- 
ig.” 
| Only now he wasn’t so sure. 

“That’s the Cameron trading post,” Joe 
aid, nodding toward a clot of buildings and 
‘ottonwoods. 
| He continued to scan the country intently, 
2 tting the ’copter run itself, its blades cutting 
he still air with a monotonous rhythm. A few 
niles farther, he veered the craft to the right, 
way from Highway 89, following a sandy, 
orduroy road to Tuba City, which was not a 
ity at all but a gas station, trading post, hos- 
ital, and several low Government buildings, 
Il strung out along a quiet road shaded by 
ging cottonwoods. 

“These Navvies don’t have any towns,” Joe 
aid. “Never have had. Anything they call a 

‘ettlement was built by the white man.” 

| They were deep into Navaho country now, 

last frontier that spread over 16,000,000 
cres, a “nation” bigger than Connecticut, 

Aassachusetts and New.Hampshire com- 

ined, inhabited by almost 80,000 Navahos 

ho called themselves Dine, meaning The 

eople. 
_| It was a perfect spot for a setup, Joe had 
aid. It was so remote that there was no rail- 
oad, no bus, no power lines, no gas, no tele- 
ision, and the only telephone was a Govern- 
ent line running out of Window Rock on 
ae New Mexico border. 

“Why, kid,” Joe had said as they sat over 
eers in a Los Angeles motel planning the 
peration, “you wouldn’t believe there could 
_/e anything like it in the United States.” 

Joe knew this country. He had grown up at 
landing, Utah, the first white town of any 

ize north of the Navaho reservation. “I 

ulled my first job at Monticello. Blew a feed 

ore and got thirty-six bucks, and you 
ouldn’t hold me after that. Struck right off 
or the Coast, figuring the big money was 
er there. My old man didn’t care. He’d 
iken up with a Mex and she didn’t like me.” 
As Joe settled the ’copter lower, barely 
imming the rutted road, they saw scattered 
ogans. “See those upside-down bird nests? 
ey live in °em—sort of log cabins, ’ceptin’ 
| Ney got roofs made of mud and six sides.” 
| Marv yawned, then came suddenly alive. 
at’s them,” he said, indicating a dark car 
at bounced dangerously as it swayed around 
sharp curve over the rough road. A billow- 
* ng cloud rose behind. 














Joe said, “‘About five miles more.” 

Marv checked his gun and wiped his dry 
lips. 

Joe continued, “You're thinking it’s a 
three-way split—twenty thousand dollars for 
each of us and twenty thousand dollars for 
the setup guy in Flagstaff. And if you could cut 
old Joe Barnes out, it’d be thirty thousand 
dollars. One bullet—worth ten thousand 
bucks.” 

Marv stared at him, grim. Joe looked 
amused, never taking his eyes from the car he 
was stalking He held the ‘copter back, fol- 
lowing the cloud of dust. 

“There isn’t a guy breathing doesn’t think 
like that. But you just keep it in your head, 
kid.” 

“*Y ou’re big crazy,” Marv said. 

The car turned right on a trail barely 
sketched. Joe lifted the copter, took the binoc- 
ulars from Marv and looked for Navahos. A 
helicopter was a remarkable invention. It left 
no cloud of dust hanging in the air to mark it, 
and a man could take his prey by surprise and 
then make a fast, clean getaway. But best of 
all, a man could survey the country for miles to 
see who was about. 


Clay Jackson took the corduroy road fast, 
finding grim zest in fighting it mile by mile, 
ducking the potholes and yanking the wheel 
to dodge sand traps. Outside of Tuba City 
they left the corduroy behind and flowed over 
a wide, smooth highway, so new they could 
smell the tar. 

They passed Navahos in pickup trucks, 
often with their wives and four or five children 
crowded in the front seat. They roared past 
the huge funnellike contraptions of the Rare 
Metals Processing Company, that looked like 
something a spaceman might have rigged up 
to mine another planet. Shortly afterward, 
they turned right, taking a sandy trail over 
rolling desert land covered sparsely by low 
stunted growth. 

“Don’t see many ’copters out this way,” 
Clay commented as the roar grew. And then it 
seemed the ’copter was almost sitting on them. 

Clay slowed and took an upward look out 
the window. The ‘copter sputtered and 
dropped a few feet. 

“That fellow’s in trouble,” Clay said. He 
shot the car forward to get out from under, 
and the wheels skidded dangerously in the soft 
earth. 

Jim Begay pulled his .45 and held it easily, 
his finger slipping by instinct about the trigger. 


Joe said, “O.K., kid, get ready.” Marv 
dropped the window and a sharp whish of air 
slapped them as he poked the Tommy gun out. 

Joe said calmly, “Aim for the tires.” He 
raced the ’copter ahead of the car, and Marv 
let go with a short burst. 

The car below spurted and caromed wildly. 
As the road dipped low, so low that neither the 
automobile nor the ’copter could be seen, Joe 
set the craft astride the trail, dead in front of 
the car, which lurched to avoid hitting them, 
spun out of control, and careened with a re- 
sounding crash into a boulder. 

Mary sat rigid at the window, not moving 
except to let the Tommy gun slide out of his 
hands and pick up the revolver. 

Joe yelled, ““Let’s go.” 

Dropping from the ’copter, they raced for 
the protection of a rock as shots spattered the 
ground about them. Then Joe screamed as a 
bullet ripped into his chest near his shoulder 
socket. Marv stepped over his body as though 
it weren’t there, and gained the rock. 

As Jim Begay came out the car door, Marv’s 
slug caught him at the second step. The Nav- 
aho rocked under the impact, struggled to 
keep his feet, then plunged face downward and 
never moved. 

Swiftly Marv was on his feet, bending low, 
running, firing as he ran. Clay slumped over 
the car door, the rifle dropping from his hand. 

Marv rose upright and stood tense, listen- 
ing. He blasted the lock on the rear trunk ex- 
pertly, and picked up the moneybag. Then he 
heard the deep, labored breath, and turned. 
Clay was struggling to lift his head. Marv took 
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Lanolin Discovery 


THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM 


Unlike ordinary hairdressings which “‘coat” your hair—make it oily, 
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a step closer and fired. Opening the door, he 
let the body pitch to the ground and searched 
the clothing, finding only a wallet which he 
pocketed. 

Only then did he turn back to Joe Barnes. 
He rolled a little as his feet found themselves 
unaccustomed to the rough, crunchy red earth 
that seemed firm enough on the surface but 
powdered at the touch. The acrid smell of 
bullet fire clung close to the ground, and the 
sun was suddenly hot. He walked with a 
pleased look. 

Joe had been watching. “Why’d you do 
that, kid?” 

“Whatcha want—a witness in court, string- 
ing us up?” He crouched down, examined the 
wound and mopped up the blood with his 
handkerchief. ““You got it bad.” 

He took his shirt off, tore it up and fash- 
ioned a crude bandage. Afterward he held the 
water canteen to Joe’s lips. 

“T can’t make it, kid,’’ Joe said. 

“You’re making it.”” Marv helped him to his 
feet, slipped an arm under his good one, and 
supported him as he staggered toward the craft. 

“If I pass out on you ——” 

Marv got him behind the controls, Joe 
groaning and sitting stock-still a long time, 
breathing heavily, his eyes glazed with shock. 

“O.K., let’s get out of here.” 

Joe spun the motor, which responded in- 
stantly and settled down to the old familiar 
rhythm. 

The craft lifted slowly. Marv reached across 
Joe to pick up the binoculars. He swept the 
country hurriedly, then scrutinized it mile by 
mile. He saw a couple of Navahos on horse- 
back in the distance, a child tending sheep on 
a mesa to the far right, and a couple of hogans 
to the left. 

““We’ve got to put down, kid,”’ Joe said, half 
doubled up. “I can’t make a hundred miles.” 

Back in Los Angeles, he had spread out a 
map of Arizona and pointed to a dot lettered 
“Chambers” on Highway 66, then moved his 
finger up a half inch. ‘We'll hide out a car 
here—at Wide Ruin—and after we finish the 
job we'll ditch the helicopter there, pick up our 
car, and whoosh, we'll be in Albuquerque.” 

Joe drew his breath in sharply. “Take a 
look at that gauge.’’ He spoke with effort. 
“Pm not the only thing around here got 
plugged.’ The gauge showed “Empty” and the 
copter was dropping fast. 

Marv thought he said it with relief. For a 
moment frustration grabbed him, blocking 
out his reason as always, exhorting his body to 
violence. When the spasm had ebbed, he put 
the binoculars to his eyes again. 

“Look!” He pointed to two trailers parked 
side by side, about a mile ahead, and a car 
standing near them. ‘““You gotta make it, Joe. 
If we can get that car ———”’ The sweat rose on 
his forehead. 


The trailers squatted on the side of a jagged 
promontory, overlooking in the distance a 
turquoise pool in a rock basin. A small marker 
read: RED MESA TRAILER SCHOOL. 

Seventeen children sat inside, lined up be- 
hind two rows of desks. The youngest was 
seven, the oldest twelve. The youngest paid no 
attention to the two teachers at the far end, be- 
ing engrossed in drawing a picture to illustrate 
the word H-o-u-s-e. Painstakingly he was 
sketching a hogan. 


H. looked up guiltily as Ruth Madison 
tapped on the desk. She was tall and slender, in 
her early twenties, and had a well-scrubbed, 
wholesome outdoor look. Her sun brown con- 
trasted sharply with her simple white blouse, 
and Navaho turquoise bits bobbed prettily at 
her ears as she talked. She had her hair pulled 
back in a pony tail, since the nearest beauty 
parlor was seventy-eight miles distant. 

She spoke a sentence, and then waited while 
Mary Toatin, her assistant, translated it into 
Navaho for those children too young to under- 
stand English. She had grown fond of this 
Navaho girl, who had been her “‘roomie”’ since 
school started. Mary Toatin could have passed 
for a coed on any campus. She wore a sweater 
over a straight flannel skirt, bobby socks and 
saddle oxfords; her jet-black hair was pin- 
curled; and she was collegiate in her talk. 

Ruth closed her eyes and listened intently, 
wanting to learn Navaho. She listened to her 


vowels, since each vowel had four separate 
tones, and each tone a meaning in itself. She 
listened, too, to Mary’s quick clutch of breath, 
the “glottal closure” that also held meaning. 

A ten-year-old boy in the back interrupted. 
“Thirst is killing me,”’ he said, translating his 
thought literally. 

“No, no,” Ruth said. “I told you, Chee, 
don’t you remember? You say, ‘I am thirsty’ 
or ‘I want a drink.’” 

This was the most difficult part, breaking 
the children of Navaho thought patterns. It 
was always, “Hunger kills me,” since such de- 
sires as hunger and thirst were outside pres- 
sures, not inward ones. 

Chee corrected himself, grinning, and she 
dismissed him. 

The alien sound outside that had been grow- 
ing swelled into a roar, and she stepped to the 
door as Chee hurried back. “Heelicopter,” he 
said, proud that he knew the word, and 
pointed straight up. 

She moved outside and watched anxiously 
as she heard the telltale sputtering of the motor 
and saw the craft settling lower, tipping and 
definitely off keel. For a harrowing moment 
she thought it was going to sit on her car, a 
beaten-up Ford that had cost her three years’ 
savings. The children crowded about, silent 
and awed by the sight. 

A tall, lean man, a little older than herself, 
dropped with the easy spring of a cougar to the 
ground, and paced slowly toward them. He 
was stripped to the waist, and his skin was so 
white she knew he hadn’t been long without a 
shirt. His gaze moved about over the trailers 
and her car and at last rested on her. 

“You an American?” he asked, and she in- 
stantly resented him. Then as he turned his 
head slightly, she saw the dull red birthmark 
that spread from his jawline up to his eyes. 


Her resentment changed to pity. She said 
quietly, ““We’re all Americans here.” 

He hesitated, uncertain how to take it, then 
continued, “‘I got a buddy who’s hurt pretty 
bad. Stopped a bullet.” He indicated his left 
shoulder. “‘He’s bleeding ——” 

She moved toward the other trailer that 
served as a home for her and Mary. “Can you 
get him over here?”’ 

Without answering, he turned on his heels. 
She stripped back the covers from her bed, 
asked Mary to heat water, and quickly located 
the first-aid kit. She worked swiftly, methodi- 
cally, her fingers sorting out the contents and 
arranging them on a low bookshelf by the bed. 
She slid a corner of her eye toward the ’copter, 
over the heads of the children crowded about 
the door, and noted that the wounded man 
was much older than the other who carried 
him. 

She ordered Chee to take the class to the 
helicopter. ““You tell how it works, Chee. You 
remember, don’t you?” 

Soy CSi sin” 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ she corrected him. 

Marv lowered the man to the edge of the 
bed. ““You O.K., Joe?” 

Joe shot a glance at the white sheets. ““The 
blood,” he mumbled. 

“Stretch out,’ she told him, businesslike, 
lifting his legs and swinging them onto the bed. 

She worked fast, clipping his shirt away, 
mopping up the blood and cauterizing the 
wound, and not liking what she saw. She 
asked, “‘What happened?” 

The younger fellow hurried to answer: ““We 
were out hunting. He shot himself—acci- 
dentally.” 

She glanced up in disbelief, meeting a gaze 
that dared her to dispute him. For the first time 
on the reservation, she was suddenly and un- 


NEXT MONTH 


“SUDDENLY | FELT MY FLESH CREEP!” 
“Again | caught the sound of that cautious, menacing step. I 
thought of the savage killer who had been at work here so recently. 


Mollie whispered, “Get on.’ ” 


. Two reporters for rival newspapers, 


on the trail of a murderer, find themselves the pursued instead of 


the pursuers in 


“Beginner’s Luck, 
Somers, complete in this issue. 


” a new mystery novel by Paul 


HE’S THE HAPPIEST MAN ON WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Melvin Travioli sells newspapers in Beverly Hills, California, started 
selling them before he was ten years old. Now he is 50, has a wife, 
three children and his own home. Mel—everybody calls him Mel—is 


a spastic. 


You'll meet the Travioli family in 


“How America Lives.” 


“HE SAYS MY FEELINGS ABOUT SEX ARE ALL WRONG’’ 


“My husband is 25. I am 23. After almost a year of marriage our 
relationship seems to be getting worse instead of better.” Dr. Clifford 


Adams helps a 


“right” 


young wife find answers to her problem of who is 
and who is “wrong” in marriage quarrels. 


THE “‘NO-WILL-POWER’’ WAY TO A PERFECT FIGURE 
Her wedding dress was size 12. When Mallory Baele decided to lose 
the excess weight she had acquired, she was wearing a size 48 and 
weighed 245 pounds. With her doctor, she worked out what she calls 
the No-Will-Power Diet “because it is excuse proof.” In ten months 
she was wearing size 12 again and weighed her present 125 pounds. 


WHAT’S COOLER THAN A CUCUMBER? 
Cucumber frappé is the answer, one of the most refreshing ways to 


start a summer meal. 


“Collector’s Items” tells how to prepare it and 


gives nine new recipes for seasonable, delicious soups. 


A SCHOOL WHERE IT DOESN’T COST A CENT TO ENROLL 
Every boy and girl at the School of the Ozarks at Point Look- 


out, Mo., 


all expenses. “Life isn’t a handout,” 
ident. The Public Affairs Department reports on 


Worth Working For.” 


YOUR FIRST FALL DRESS 


has a job. Here is a school where they may work to pay 


says M. Graham Clark, pres- 
“High School is 


The fabrics are new—plaid wool jersey, checks in all sizes, colors to 
inspire the woman who likes to sew. Nora O’Leary shows in two 
pages of color photographs how to use matching-fabric bows, buttons, 
a fur belt to add the “custom made” touch. 


And additional pages of fashion news, more recipes and menus, Dr. 
Spock’s page for mothers, a new prefabricated house plan and many 


other features, all coming 
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reasonably afraid. As she worked, she g: 
conscious of his steps as he shuffled abou t, in- 
specting the trailer. 

“You live here by yourself?” he asked. | 

““Mary and I do.” 2] 

He looked Mary over. “With an Indian? 

Her fingers stopped their work as Joe said, 
“Look, Marv, for God’s sake ——” She saw 
Mary turn away to swallow the hurt, and felt 
instinctively protective toward her. 

She answered quietly, “The Navahos are 
not race-conscious.” ‘ 

He stared at her a moment, his face dar. 
then shrugged. 

“You're pretty good at that,”’ the older: 
said as she bandaged the wound, fashionir 
figure-8 pack. He had scarcely flinched. 

““Are you from Window Rock?” she asker 
knowing he wasn’t. : 

The younger broke in sharply. “Where's 
that?” 

“East of here, a hundred miles. It’s th 
Government center. I thought maybe ——”» 

“No,” Marv said. “We're from Williams,” 

Joe struggled to ease himself uprigh 
“Where'd you work, girl? Before you came 
here?” 

She tensed. ““What do you mean?” mI 

“‘Where’d you work as a nurse?” 
i 
She tried laughing. ““My last patient was é | 
goat. Fractured leg.” 

As the young fellow’s eyes lingered about 
her, she turned away uncomfortably. He said 
“What’s a pretty doll like you doing out her! 
in this Godforsaken place?” 

A pretty doll? It had been a long time sine | 
anyone had called her that. Two years. She re | 
membered the last time to a day. It was cit)| 
talk. No one in this country was likely to call 
woman a doll. 

“Tt’s a job.”” She looked down at Joe. “T’s | 
stopped the bleeding—but the bullet’s got tc 
come out. There’s a hospital at Tuba City. 
don’t imagine it’s more than ten, fifteen min: 
utes by air.’ 

The man called Marv interrupted : ‘“Where’s 
the phone?” 

She pegged him then as a stranger and lyin 
about coming from Williams, or he woul¢ 
have known. ‘‘Where do you want to call? 
she asked, noting the mouth that was full 
lipped and sensuous and tormented. 

“Flagstaff.” He was 
picious. ““Why?” 

“You'll find a phone at the Tonalea trading 
post, ten miles from here.” e| 

Joe said flatly, ‘““You’re not calling anyon e 
ki d. ” ¥ 

Marv shrugged again. ‘‘O.K., play it youl 
way.” He turned to her. “Is that your Cai 
out there?” 

She nodded. 

“We've had a breakdown —— 

Joe interrupted: ““He means, ma’am, co 
we borrow it?” 

Chee appeared in the doorway. ‘Mis 
Madison,” he said timidly. 

“Yes, Chee?” if 

“We found a bullet hole, Miss Madison! . 

The slap cracked against his jaw and hi 
little body hit the earth hard. “Damn di 
little Indian,” Mary said. 

Everyone froze for a second, Ruth with 
thermometer in hand, Mary with her moutl 
open, Joe with a thrust of pain set on his face 
and Chee sprawled on his back, too teri 
to move. Then Ruth said ina low, angry voice 
““Get out-of here.” 

As she started to brush by him to help Chee e 
he fastened a hand about her wrist, gripped i 
and turned it with a snap, throwing her to th 
floor. Mary came for him, fists flailing. Hi 
swore, and sent a punch low into her bods 
She sobbed and doubled up. 

He heard the hurried pat of feet on the 
red earth outside, swung about, and 
Chee thirty feet away, running. * 

Joe shouted, ‘Hold it, kid!” and aimed 
kick at Marv that missed. q 

Marv fired, and yelled, ‘I got him,” as Che 
fell flat. Joe staggered to his feet. “You craz 
fool,” he said, but Marv didn’t hear him. H 
saw the little form wriggling away to 
undergrowth. He raised the .38, but Rut 
grabbed for the weapon, sending the shot i a] 
the sky. With his left hand he knocked 
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Te Patine 
of Health ity 


@ ‘by MAXINE DAVIS 


“Come on youngsters, I’ll 
do your backs,” I tell my 
son and daughter each 
morning. I apply urot. It 
hides pimples on their 
backs as well as on faces. 
Our children are at the 


lem mountainous and malevolent. 
So—before they’ re off to the beach, on goes 


hent helps relieve the minor irritation and 
ching that gets them down, and it prevents 
einfection as well. When blemishes are cov- 
hed up and the discomfort gone they lollup 
appily as spaniels! 

Always valuable, urot is a special blessing 
t vacation time. Girls use it as a foundation 
nder make-up and know they look their best 
ven under midday’s glare. Boys put it on 
nd just forget it. 


On our family seaside holidays, there has 
jeen only one drawback in the past. When 
be’ve gone home Dad and I have found our 
ity clothes have shrunk. Or something! 


| The gay casual eating, the hot dogs and 
otato salads, the midmorning soft drinks 
md afternoon ice creams didn’t seem too 
prious at the time. And what’s the fun of 


prever coun ting calories! 


After talking to my doctor, I find there 7s a 
ainless way to get back in line... and stay 
ere. KESSAMIN #14 Tablets, combining essen- 
al nutritional vitamins and iron, also contain 
neutral additive that helps make you want 
ss and feel more satisfied with what you do 
at! And if you start out overweight, the new 
|ESSAMIN PLAN that comes with the Tablets 
ill help you to train down into your last 
res sleek swim suit. 


No matter how well you feel from July’s 
Sorts and rest or how slim KEssamin helps 
ou stay, nobody is ever really comfortable 
nese hot weeks if she perspires a good deal. 


You don’t object to the perspiration; that’s 
art of the body’s built-in cooling system. But 
rms which inevitably grow in it produce 
}unlovely smell. 


Tye just found the best answer to the prob- 
m of keeping underarms fresh and dainty. 
’s the New yopora. 


| This is a deodorant, the only one com- 
ounded with an antibiotic that slugs those 
etms. yopora is a light delicately-fragrant 
eam that not only does its main job well but 
so soothes and helps heal ordinary surface 
Iritations. And it lasts all day and can last 
en through tomorrow! 


Your joy in summertime can be clouded 
you are susceptible to athlete’s foot. This is 
disease of civilization afflicting people who 
fear shoes. It’s worst in hot weather when 
tet perspire. So—you need ocToren. 


OCTOFEN LIQUID is designed to stop an 
: tack. OCTOFEN POWDER is an excellent pre- 
ntive; it’s well to use it routinely. 


| Hospital tests have clinically proved the 
ctiveness of ocroren. It is the only medi- 
htion for athlete’s foot approved by the 
fational Foot Health Council. 


Pure sun-gold—Tartan’s specific 
sun-screen action lets you stay in the sun 

8 times longer without burning! Use Tartan 
as directed for richer, really flattering 

tan. No other lotion gives outdoor-loving 
Americans a better tan than Tartan. 

Get it in your favorite form. 
Lotion—Foam—Cream. 


B E ar E R ah enue b yi M Cc K E S S O N ©1957—McKesson & Robbins Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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POMADE 


Summer or winter 
—it relieves 
“weathered” lips 
—no chapping, 
drying, cracking; 
heals sore lips; 
does not show. 
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Here's the handiest Sheer Look Beauty 
E'RIGIDAIRE has ever made! 





| 
| 
f 





Of course, it has all the magic of Sheer Look 
styling to make your old kitchen look radiantly 
new now—and keep you in style for the future. 
And it has color, too—because Frigidaire now is 
selling all its color appliances at no extra charge 
over white. 











But above all is the happy fact that here’s the 






es) handiest food freezer-refrigerator ever to speed 
eins ia your meal-getting routine! 
sen oe j s 
ie iiaies | —Two main shelves—with a special big-bottle 
a shelf to boot—roll out, all the way. Every square 
‘ inch of every corner is usable—with no gadgets 







cca ; to trip your fingers—much more shelf area, model 
mt hiv Lette for model, than most other makes. 

—The ingenious Plan-A-Door, with interchange- 
able containers and movable shelves, that lets 
you be the boss on door storage. 















—The freezer section—a real zero-cold freezer— 
holds 84 pounds—and door dispensers drop cans 
and packages right into your fingers. 

—There are two big Hydrators —a giant Meat 
Tender (all three porcelain enamel finished), 
and the finest automatic defrosting system ever 
invented for the refrigerator section. 

—Lady, this is it!—and you'd better act fast. See 
your Frigidaire dealer—he'll show you it’s all 
true! And the price was NEVER so right! 





Model shown is Mayfair Pink—also available in Sherwood 
Green, Stratford Yellow and the new fashion-wise Char- 


coal Gray, the color that goes with everything. 





Frigidaire lce-Ejector delivers 27 cubes in 4 seconds flat! 


Just pull a lever and the wonderful Frigidaire Ice-Ejector frees the 
cubes—you don’t touch them—keeps them in never-stick cold—stored 
in a removable bin you can take anywhere! 





Look for your Frigidaire Dealer’s name in the 
Look for the Sheer Look Yellow Pages of your Classified Telephone Directory 
under the heading “Electric Appliances.” 





Frigidaire — Built and Backed by General Motors 


FRIGIDAIRE ai 


AMERICA’S HANDIEST REFRIGERATORS | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 

way, and fired again. But Chee was racing 
‘ow, bent low as a man would. 

Marv stood a moment, gun in hand, ready 
) pull the trigger on anyone who moved, his 
firthmark like a piece of raw flesh. Then the 
torm ebbed, and as he holstered the .38 his 
aze went to Ruth’s purse. He shook out the 
‘ontents and picked up the car keys. 
i. .“O.K.,” he said, “you’re coming with us.’ 
he fear quickened, but she stood her Bes 
be added, ““You’d better do what he says, 
i” 
“You don’t scare me. Neither of you. 
fow—get out of here.” 
| It seemed it was another’s voice, and she was 
stening in amazement. 

| Again Marv’s hand crept for the .38. He said 
jowly, “T’ll pick these kids off one at a time.” 

She hesitated, listening to the words repeat 
emselves and hearing that he meant what 
e said. By rote, she picked up her purse, 
king the contents back in with one sweep of 
er hand. She looked at neither as she passed. 
‘he hot breeze was almost cool on her face, 
d the crunch of her feet a loud report in the 
idden quiet. Marv trailed, helping Joe. 
/“Get in the front seat,’ Marv said to her; 
| d to Joe, “You take it easy in the back— but 
2 tch her.” 

She sat very straight, biting her lip. Marv 
b yed in the helicopter an interminable time. 
nce Joe said, ‘““Don’t cross him, girl. I knew 
guy who did—a friend of mine.” 








She braced her feet until she felt the hurt in 
sr leg muscles, as they roared over the nar- 
w, winding desert road, the brakes screech- 
g when Marv slammed them on to take a 
rn, and the tires groaning in the sand with a 
If-human sound. She saw the crazed look in 
3 eyes, the way his fingers gripped the wheel. 
Gradually her thoughts leveled off, march- 
lg without a tremble to the hard pounding 
her heart. They would pass Lily Mae’s 
on. She would be sitting outside, weaving a 
ay rug with red figures and border. But if 
ly Mae did sense she was in trouble, what 
luld she do that Chee was not already doing? 
Chee. He might get a ride, once he reached 
e main road from Tuba City to Kayenta, 
;hough cars seldom came along. 

ae. a spring wagon bearing a Navaho 















































uple loomed up before them as they swung 
er a hump in the rolling land. They lurched 
as Marv pulled out sharply. He sheared 
‘a Wheel of the wagon and momentarily she 
ard the cry of the woman, and then the wind 
Pw it away. Joe yelled to Marv, but he was 
af. She glanced back and saw pain deeply 
shed on the older man’s face. A billowing 
bud of red dust hung across the country 
e a smoke screen. 

hey struck a sand trap, spun for a second, 
d eee the car crashed into a prayer cairn, a 
n three feet high of stone,;wood and bits 
Be atcice and shells, put up by people 
veling-as a petition for a safe journey. She 
nged at the thought of knocking over a 
Jayer cairn, so much had some of the old 
hvaho beliefs become a part of her. 

cairn stopped them. Joe said, ““Whatcha 
Wing to do—kill us off?” 

|Mary started up the motor. 

Woe said sharply, ‘‘Pull over and cut it off. 
| ere d’you think you’re going?” 


ary shut off the ignition and turned back 
q ard him, defiant, an animal that was obey- 
1z but didn’t have to. His gaze, as it swung 
ward Joe, stopped with her, and was a 
tipede crawling over her. 
Joe said, ““Get me the map, kid.” 
Without taking his eyes from her, Marv 
tiched under his legs and fumbled through 
Pe he had brought from the helicopter. 
_thding the map, he spread it across Joe’s lap. 
| lary said to her, ““You’re sure a cool num- 
nexpectedly, Joe swore at him. “Don’t 
srt that, kid,” he warned, and the way he 
Sd it sent a new fear creeping through her. 
© was turning a sickly gray, and there 
te long pauses in his speech while he tried 
Habsorb the pain. She repeated, ‘“We’ve got 
get you to a hospital.” 
“If I go to a hospital, sister, I go back to 
Fson. ’'d as soon take my chances out 


| 
= 
’ 
; 





here.”’ He added, “‘They’ll roadblock us if we 
try to make it to a highway.” 

Without moving her head, and scarcely her 
eyes, she scanned the country, but there was 
only the land, hot and bright and more lonely 
than she had ever felt it. 

Marv said, ‘““What about making it to our 
car, like we planned? What’s wrong with 
that, huh?” 

Joe shook his head. “‘Nothin’ but a lot of 
Navvy trails, and maybe they’re washed out. 
They’d be looking for us before we got half- 
way there.” 

“O.K., you tell me.” 

“We've got just one out—the Rainbow 
country.”” Joe pointed a stubby, gritty finger 
at the map. “There isn’t even so much as a 
Navvy down there ——” 

*“__ and there’s no road,” Ruth finished. 
If she could stall them long enough, right 
here —— 

She had never seen the Rainbow country, 
but they said it looked like the place where 
the earth began, and when God had placed 
all the mountains and rivers and gorges and 
tablelands neatly on the face of the earth, 
this gigantic scramble of Nature was left over. 
In its wild, majestic midst’ was perhaps the 
most magnificent and perfect of all Nature’s 
structures—Rainbow Bridge. 

“‘What’s she mean?” Marv asked. 

“What she says. We’ll leave the car at the 
head of the trail and get mules ——” 

She interrupted again. ‘‘The trail’s all 
washed out—and one slip and you’re gone,” 
she told them. She felt the tremble in her 


6s 


punish me.” 


for this time.” 








know I have been bad,” says William. “You can 


I take his muddy fist in mine, and hand in hand we go 
into the kitchen for our lunch. (William is so wonderfully 
: sure of what is Wrong, and what is Right. I wish I knew. 
I wish I could ask his advice.) - 


thigh muscles, where fear always began its in- 
sidious work. 

“That’s about enough out of you, sister,” 
Joe said. He added to Mary, “It’s so big you 
could drop New York City down there and 
lose it forever. Nobody ever goes down. We’ll 
just disappear and when they’ve forgotten 
us—thinkin’ we’re dead—we’ll sneak out.” 

Marv was growing increasingly irritable. “I 
don’t like the sound of it.” 

Joe half closed his eyes as he braced himself 
once more against the agony. He said quietly, 
“You forget, kid. ’m top dog—as long as I 
pull a breath.” 

Marv shrugged. 

She chanced one more remark. “It’s plain 
suicide if you get lost down there.” 

Joe ignored her. “‘I want the money, kid,” 
he told his partner. 

“It’s all here.”’ Marv indicated the bag un- 
der his feet. 

saleMitalkenitea 

Marv stalled. ‘““You’re too sick.” 

“T said I was taking it.” 

Marv sat razorbacked a moment, then his 
hands slowly went under his legs and brought 
the bag out. She saw it bore the marking 
PuEBLO BANK. “I’m taking mine now,” he 
said. 

The quiet stretched tight between them. She 
glanced apprehensively from one to the other, 
and saw the dry lips, the dry eyes. Once more 
she surveyed the country for a wagon, a car, 
a Navaho on horseback, but nothing moved 
except the far mesas, shimmering in the heat 
waves, and the only sound except for the 


My heart sinks. “‘What have you done?” . 

“Well,”’ says William, firmly clasping his muddy hands, 
and speaking slowly so I will understand, “I took daddy’s 
flower, and I pulled it up out of its pot.” 

“Whatever for, William?” 

“To see what makes it grow.” 

“Oh.” (What else is there to say?) : 

“T found its strings down in the ground, and a great big 
worm too. And now I know, I won’t ever have to pull it 
up again.” He puts out his hand. “But you can spank me 
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breeze was the movement of her skirts as she 
shifted uneasily. Then she watched as Marv 
grudgingly surrendered the bag. 

Nothing further was said as he drove on, 
fitting the speed to the churned trail. When 
they reached the main road, he turned east. 
Only then did Joe speak: ‘“‘We pass a trading 
post at Tonalea, then something called the 
Elephant’s Feet, and it’s a few miles after 
that we turn left for Inscription House.’ He 
added, “‘What’s your name, sister?” 

“Ruth Madison. I’m nct doing you any 
good ——” 

Marv grunted. “Don’t let her hand you a 
snow job.” 


A rash of thoughts swept her. If she grabbed 
the wheel as they passed the Tonalea trading 
post and threw the car off the road, someone 
would come running. But these two men would 
probably kill her and anyone else who inter- 
fered, and seize another car. She mustn’t 
panic, but bide her time and plan before she 
made a move. 

“Where you from, Ruth?’’ Joe asked. 

“Los Angeles.” 

“Nice city. I’ve got connections there.” 

“How about you?” she asked. 

“Joe’s the name.” 

“T had a boy friend once named Joe. It goes 
with a man.” 

“Cut it, doll,” Marv said. He was shrewder 
than she had estimated. She had had pupils, 
not necessarily bright, who instinctively 
sensed what others felt and thought. 

Joe asked, ““What’re you doing in this 
country ?”’ 

As she searched for an answer, he con- 
tinued: 

“‘What’d you do? Fall in love with a married 
guy and come here to forget him?” 

For a moment she was shaken as the ques- 
tion jarred her back two years. Not that she 
had come to this land to forget a man. No, it 
wasn’t that, although she was trapped, and it 
was a trap of her own planning. She had 
rigged it when she left Los Angeles, knowing 
she was not suited by temperament to teach, 
and not caring then, but accepting it as the 
only way out. 

She trembled, seeing Joe double up in pain. 
“You're going to die—unless ——” 

He forced a faint smile. “‘I had an old dog 
when I wag a kid, sister. Carried a bullet 
around in his back all his days. Never bothered 
him at all—’ceptin’ when it rained.” 

“A dog,” Marv said, shaking his head. 
“Did you know, Joe, I picked one up once 
when I was a kid, I wanted him so bad? But 
they came after him—and I never did have me 
a dog.” 

They sped toward Tonalea, a wind-swept 
trading post high on a bleak and treeless hill. 
But the road cut sharply before reaching 
the store and dipped down into the alkali flats, 
missing the lonely outpost by a quarter of a 
mile. 

She wondered where Chee was by now, if 
he had seen them. 


When Chee reached the gutted road to 
Tonalea, his lungs were about to burst. He 
took one fearful glance backward, thinking 
the man might be trailing him, then hid be- 
hind a rock to wait for the sound of a car. 

He rehearsed what he would tell the trader 
when he asked to use the telephone. No head 
would turn, but every Navaho in the place 
would hear and spread the word. Perhaps the 
trader might give him an all-day sucker. He 
often did because his father was a good 
customer, and his father’s father. 

He heard the car approaching before it was 
in view, and recognized the motor. It belonged 
to an ancient one. Any other time Chee would 
have let him pass by, because the ancient ones 
knew everything about you without asking a 
question, and it gave a man pause. 


As they raced past Red Lake, Ruth saw 
the sheep before Marvy and let out a gasp. He 
pushed on the brakes so hard she struck the 
windshield, and Joe behind her cried out as 
he was thrown. Still, they plowed into the 
milling herd, slaughtering a couple. She started 
out of the car, but Marv grabbed her so 
roughly that her arm felt torn from the 
socket. 
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Still holding her, he gave the sheep a 
furious blast of the horn. Cursing, he drove 
through them, knocking the slow ones aside. 
She caught a glimpse of the stunned eyes of 
the shepherdess, a Navaho woman withered 
with the years, and was sickened and furious. 
Everything in her wanted to cry out at him, to 
tell him that this woman might starve next 
winter because he had killed two sheep, that 
these were a people so poor they sometimes 
went for weeks on a meal a day. But she 
caught the angry words and held them. 

“See how Joe is,” he ordered. She hesitated, 
rebellious, and then, leaning over the back 
seat, examined the wound, which was bleed- 
ing again. She had to keep Joe alive. She just 
had to. 

Turning back, she said, ‘““You want him to 
die, don’t you? So that you can get all the 
money.” 

“Go on—keep talking, doll.” 

Joe moaned something unintelligible, and 
her spirits rose a little. If she could plant a 
doubt in Joe —— 

They passed the Elephant Feet, two giant 
monoliths as tall as a building. Soon the road 
grew sandier and narrower, crossed solid out- 
croppings of rock, and dipped through washes 
where there were no bridges. Small pines and 
spruce, sage and rabbit bush dotted the land. 

The trail was a lonely one. A herd of 
Navaho ponies, short-maned, low-slung and 
hungry-looking, raced before them, and once 
they passed a Navaho family of seven hud- 
dled in a spring wagon. 

This was a land of strange names that were 
mere dots on the map, denoting water holes 
or buttes or mesas, of lonely miles separating 
hogans that faced the sun, of howling winds 
in the winter and thunderstorms in the sum- 
mer. As the miles raced by, she grew con- 
scious of the first nudgings of panic. She 
couldn’t understand how it was that the hu- 
man mind refused, ostrichlike, to admit an 
unexpected crisis, telling itself that this wasn’t 
real, that it would resolve itself. Then slowly, 
reluctantly, it faced up to the danger. The im- 
possible had happened, was real. 

She tried pushing the panic back, and once 
more set about figuring a way to break free. 
Every mathematical problem has an answer, 
she told herself. 

Then a pretty Navaho girl ran from a hogan 
and waved, trying to flag them down. She was 
in a billowing red skirt, a tight purple blouse 
and bedecked with silver-and-turquoise neck- 
laces and bracelets. Ruth recognized her as a 
girl who had been studying until recently at 
Oregon State. 

“What’s she want?” Marv asked, gunning 
the car. 

“A ride. You wouldn’t give anybody the 
time of day, would you?” 

The birthmark alone betrayed his anger. 


The Inscription House trading post emerged 
unexpectedly from the big sand bumps and 
pinion trees that flanked the long, low build- 
ing. She looked about anxiously, and her 
heart sank. She didn’t recognize the scrubby 
pony tied to the deserted gasoline pump, nor 
the men squatting by the door. 

Marv pulled alongside the pump: “Keep 
an eye on her,” he told Joe, ‘‘and if she tries 
anything - 

He walked slowly across the dusty road and 
stepped inside. He saw a store with an old- 
fashioned counter that ran the length of the 
room, and the trader behind it, joking and 
jabbering in Navaho. Marv watched him, but 
neither the trader nor the Navahos paid more 
than casual notice to his entrance. He saw a 
room lined with everything from Pendleton 
blankets to bloomers. Groceries, hardware 
and small articles cluttered the shelves, as did 
rolls of red, blue and bronze velvet, and men’s 
felt hats, black and high-crowned. From the 
ceiling hung saddles, lanterns, clothing, heavy 
silver necklaces and belts, silk scarves and 
dead pawn, almost obscuring the meager light 
from the small windows. 

He moved restlessly, watching a woman 
dump a roll of goatskins on the food scales, 
and the trader leave her momentarily while he 
waited on a young mother carrying a baby in 
a cradle board on her back. 

“Don’t you wait on white people in here?” 

The room fell quiet, as though deserted. 





After a moment the trader said, “I take 
my customers in turn.” 

A Navaho in his twenties spoke up in G.I. 
English: “I’m in no hurry. Take care of the 
gentleman.” 

Marv turned on him at the word “‘gentle- 
man,” but the G.I. was reading a notice on 
the bulletin board. Smoldering, Marv asked 
for a pair of Levis to fit a woman five feet 
seven, average weight, and a work shirt for 
himself. He then set about ordering enough 
foodstuffs to last a month. 

““My buddy and me are on a vacation,” he 
explained. Still the trader made no comment, 
and in his silence Marv could feel suspicion 


building. He dropped his right arm and held 
it taut by his leg. “‘How’s the road up ahead ?”’ 

“Bad.” 

““Know where we can get some mules? My 
buddy and me thought we’d pack in.” 

“Up near the lodge you'll find a few 
Navahos with mules. They might let you 
have a couple.” 

Marv paced about, restless. “I don’t sup- 
pose you get many people up here?” 

“Oh, yes, you’d be surprised. Lots of peo- 
ple. Why, last week we had four cars through. 
Anything else?” 

Marv shook his head. The trader added the 
bill slowly. 
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“Hurry it, buster.” 

After he had paid, the trader said, “Is thi? 
Miss Madison with you?” 

*“No.”’ 

The trader continued nervously, “Thi 
I'll say hello to her. I haven’t seen h 
since ——” ; 

“T wouldn’t.” ' 

The trader saw the gun as the old-styyr’ 
country phone rang, and rang a second tin} 
before he moved to answer it. 

“T wouldn’t do that either, mister,” Mal’ 
said, blocking him. He picked up a pair | 
heavy shears from the counter, still holdit 
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WITH 
PLUG-INS 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


Portable plug-ins make summer cooking deli- 
ciously cool and easy in kitchen, on porch or 
patio. These cool-cooking aids are so compact 
you can pack your “kitchen” ina car when you go 
for a long weekend or a summer at the shore. 
With today’s plug-in appliances you can broil 
and sauté, cook and stew, steam and bake, 
braise and roast, fry and brown. Just join the 
ingredients, dial temperature to order with many 
of the new models, and the appliances do the 
work while you wander to a shady spot to invent 
new recipes. Some sets are made now soa single 
cord with controls attached fits a number of 
utensils, to save cost and storage problems. 
Whichever you own, it will serve you well. 


Some tips on how to 
keep a cool head electrically 


® Today’s plug-ins have speed wired in— 

when used where there is enough current. They 
will be slowpokes, may blow a fuse and even be 
unsafe if used on an overloaded electric system. 


© Portable cooking appliances use 1000 to 1500 
watts (check the name plates). A wall outlet you 
might have on terrace or porch, or in kitchens 
wired years ago, will carry 1800 watts safely— 
and this usually means using these fast cookers 
one at a time. When wiring is limited, best rotate 
appliances. Start with long-cooking food; 

it will stay hot while vegetables steam or coffee 
brews. Or plug appliances into separate circuits— 
one in the kitchen, one on the porch, for instance. 


© With more modern wiring, appliance circuits 
may be available. They will handle up to 2400 
watts with aplomb, so two or more portables 
can be teamed together to cook an entire meal. 


© Have you heard about the appliance center ? 
It’s a single unit, a small powerhouse, in fact, 
that can be installed in a wall. It has several 
outlets, cords that reel back into the box, 

circuit breakers to prevent overload, even built-in 
timers to make your device automatic. 

Needs heavy-duty wiring behind it. 


®@ If you are adding new circuits for air 
conditioning, television or to relieve the electric 
load, consider separate circuits for the 

plug-ins (in the kitchen, on the porch or terrace— 
or even waterproof ones in the garden). Tell the 
electrician you want them for appliances, and he'll 
give you a heavier type than used for lights alone. 


® New plug-ins are easier to wash. You can 
immerse some in water up to controls on 

the handles. Others have master plugs you can 
take out so the whole utensil can be dunked. 


® Today's appliances were born to go to the table. 
Many models are now available in color. 


the gun on the Navahos. His eyes found tl 
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This teen’s forte: fresh-caught fish, in a summer lakeside cottage. 


THE_FLAT-TOPS—griddles and grills 
For food browned on both sides, these are versatile all through a summer day. 


® Cook steak, chops or hamburger on a flat-top. Companion with 
grilled tomato or pineapple, eggplant or zucchini. 


© Hamburgers on a bun, after-swim staples, take on new zest when 
you mix chopped mushrooms or olives with the meat. 


@ Pancake bakes are almost no work with mixes. Try corn-meal cakes 
with honey for breakfast. For lunch, fold ham bits or cheese into a mix. 
For late-day dessert, serve tiny chocolate-nut cakes topped with ice cream. 
(For a cup of mix use a square of melted chocolate plus 4 cup 

sugar, and 44 cup chopped nuts.) And here’s an impromptu 

cake for the children: make pancakes ahead of time, cool and stack six 

or seven with jelly or marmalade between, whipped cream on top. 





© Scrambled eggs with bacon or sausages: classic start for a summer 
morning. For variation try eggs fooyoung. Into beaten eggs fold 
drained bean sprouts, slivered ham or chicken, green onion and celery. 
Spoon onto the griddle and brown like patties on both sides. 


@ As you grill food, try steaming a vegetable in a foil bag with two 
tablespoons of water, and seasonings. Flatten on the hot surface. 
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posed wires tacked to the wall. He cut the 
nnection. 


The sheriff took the turnoff from Highway 
- without pause. His name was Edgar Wal- 
s, but he resented people’s calling him that. 
= liked ‘‘Walt,” which most people in his 
‘iliwick of Coconino County thought went 
“tl with his size. He was a big, heavy-set man 
his fifties who cinched his belt low under a 
lid stomach, walked with a cowpuncher’s 
ll, and kept his Stetson pushed far back. Like 
last of his deputies, he scorned a coat in 
sather like this, wore his badge pinned to a 
lirt pocket and a Western lariat tie pulled 


| 


loosely up to a collar that wasn’t always but- 
toned. His left ear was scarred where a des- 
perado’s bullet had creased it just seconds be- 
fore the desperado buckled under for the 
last time. 

Beside him sat a well-built six-footer, an 
FBI agent newly arrived in Flagstaff named 
John Ripley, whom the deputies were calling 
Rip by the second day. Walt hadn’t had much 
chance to size him up until now, and he kept 
squinting at him sideways. 

Walt said, ““They expect me to wrangle a 
county as big as the state of Rhode Island. 
Eighteen thousand square miles—and do you 
know how many deputies I got? Thirteen. 


NEWFANGLED SPIDERS-—skillets and frypans 


your dish. Domed lids add capacity. 


ag ae 


®@ Baked stuffed apples with anew twist call for scooping out 
centers, chopping apple and combining with bread crumbs and raisins 
» or chopped cranberries, sugar and cinnamon. Top with butter 

and cook at 350° F., with 4 cup water, for 30 minutes. 


@ At suppertime try shrimp creole. Make with rice, onions and green 


®@ Want to make an upside-down cake in an electric skillet ? 
Pour batter (made from a mix) over pineapple or apple slices, plums or 
prunes pressed into brown-sugar-and-butter mixture. Dial 275° F. and cook. 


© Coffee breads and basic cakes bake well in these skillets, too (especially 
those with vented lids), but need toppings of color. Spread chocolate bits 

— onhot cakes; when melted, spread for frosting ; or combine nuts and 

brown sugar, sprinkle over top the last 15 minutes for a finishing touch. 


@ For a whole meal ina dish when a family troops in from the beach: 
chili con carne. Long, slow cooking is no problem. Combine hamburger, 
canned or cooked beans and spice, following your favorite recipe. 


When you want to brown, then cook, or.steam and stew, these are 


peppers plus herbs and seasonings. Toss a salad and the meal is made. 


® Baked potatoes with no oven heat: cook on rack. For a treat, split 


and serve with sour cream, garden chives. 


> 





That’s all. Thirteen. And I got ’em scattered 
all over. Why, I got a substation two hundred 
and seven miles out of Flagstaff.” 

Rip covered even more territory as the resi- 
dent agent at Flagstaff. He counted three 
counties in his jurisdiction: Coconino, Apache 
and Navajo. 

His view out of the car now encompassed 
wind-sculptured buff cliffs in the distance, and 
a turquoise sky laced with white clouds, but 
his thoughts were with the sheriff. Back in 
Chicago, where he had worked three years, 
the detective was a man efficient but often 
harried by his case load and usually a stickler 
for the law, even to the technicalities. His re- 





HOME AWAY FROM THE RANGE—casseroles and saucepans 


Here’s another group of summer genies, skilled at the gourmet arts. 


© Fried chicken the sweet-sour way is novel for dinner guests. After 
chicken pieces are browned, add pineapple chunks, green-pepper squares, 


carrot strips, celery, and pineapple juice plus vinegar or lemon juice. 
Steam under cover for 30 minutes, until chicken is so tender it almost 
falls from the bone. Colorful and savory. 


© Tiny steamed new potatoes, dressed with mustard butter 
or chopped fresh dill, are complements to cold meat or 
chicken plates—and they cook in 20 minutes. 


®@ Pot roast (make it large enough for leftovers) has a new zip 
with cider replacing half the water. Vegetables, added the last 
30 minutes, retain individuality if cooked in foil packets. 


@ Cheese fondue, sensitive to high temperature, cooks velvety and 
stays piping hot on “‘simmer” section of your dial. 


@ Sautéed shrimp with mushrooms, plus new or frozen peas and 2” 
lengths of scallions, cooks in 10 minutes. (Add soy sauce for 
flavor.) It’s a dish to be done at the table. 


@ Vegetables (a whole dinner or just a few to accompany cold meat) 


will cook together in one pot if you gather each separately in foil 
and steam with a little water. Julienne beets, carrots, frozen peas, 
beans and whole-kernel corn stay full-flavored this way. 


@ Fish chowder to melt a heart: use the fresh-caught trophies a husband 
or son brings home, add other ingredients from your favorite recipe book. 


OUTSIDE COOKING INSIDE—broilers and rotisseries 


| These excel at campfire-type cooking, protect you from ashes 


and smoke, have other talents too. 


®@ Any meat or poultry ona revolving spit needs about a quarter less cooking 
time than ordinarily, because all sides are exposed to heat. Barbecue 

sauce can be dribbled on with a brush or baster as the feast turns. 

Shallow pan below catches drip. With lamb roast: broiled peach halves 
filled with mint sauce ; broiled garden tomatoes. 


@ For holiday hot dogs: split franks, fill with cheese, relish or catchup, 
wrap in bacon and broil. Buns can be browned on the tray above. 


_ ®@ Capons and small turkeys—or, for red letter days, 
Cornish hens—are beautifully browned on all sides and exceedingly 


juicy when turned under the heat. 


_ © For fast-tempo skewered meals: use lamb, chicken chunks or beef cubes 
sandwiched between your choice of tiny onions, green-pepper Slices, pineapple 
chunks, mushrooms. As these turn and brown, drip sauce over them. 


© Brook-trout broil: adda bit of butter, a squeeze of lemon and 
a sprinkling of chopped fresh herbs or toasted almonds. i 


@ For amob, toasted sandwiches: for variety try sliced corned beef, 
lightly mustarded, with cheese. Or open-faced ones of jumbo tomato 
slices topped with herbed cheese. Satisfying ! 
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lationship with Washington was smooth- 
functioning, but usually impersonal. But here 
in this country the camaraderie was closer 
between the various agencies—Washington, 
the sheriff, the city police, the highway patrol, 
the Navahos’ Law and Order—because they 
faced a common danger in small numbers, 
and their need for one another was often 
great. 

As they sped along Moencopi wash, where 
the dodge weed was yellow in bloom and the 
white stalks of the yuccas pointed skyward, 
the radio began crackling. Rip turned it up 
louder to blot out the grumble of the tires in 
the soft earth: ‘“‘Roadblocks set up at Fredonia 
and Cameron. Highway patrol notified. For- 
est Service requested to radio all ranger sta- 
tions and fire-lookout planes. Game-and-fish 
service notified. Substations alerted at Fre- 
donia, Sedona, Williams and Grand Canyon. 
We phoned sheriff’s office at Monticello, 
Utah. That’s all. Over.” 

Walt took the mike. ‘““What’s happened to 
our plane, Jerry?” 

The radio squawked in answer, “Plane took 
off from Williams five minutes ago.” 

They knew little about the killings. A 
Navaho Service worker had come upon the 
bodies and driven into Tuba City to report the 
homicides to the Navaho police, who in turn 
had notified the FBI and the sheriff’s office. 

“Too bad about Clay,” Walt said, rumpling 
up his deeply furrowed face. ““He was making 
good money. Never had it so good.” 


Wi briefed Rip on Clay, talking along 
easily. Clay had never amounted to much, but 
Walt had liked him. He’d come off a ranch up 
in the Hurricane country, the son of a good 
pioneer family. Clay never had had much 
schooling, since the snows were too heavy in 
the winter for him to walk the five miles. When 
he was a young sprig, he’d set out on his own, 
and drifted from one cow spread to the next. 
He was good enough always to get hired on 
any time he showed up at a ranch house. 

“And then a few months ago his great- 
uncle—that’s old man Wickers at the bank— 
got this idea about running sort of an auto- 
mobile branch bank up into this country as a 
service to the traders and the big outfits that 
uranium has pulled in.” 

Rip asked, ““What’d they do up here be- 
fore—for money?” 

“Well, the traders would wait till they got 
two, three thousand dollars together, then 
they’d watch out for somebody going to 
Flagstaff. A Navaho or a Government man. 
They’d send it in with them. If nobody was 
going, they’d put it in an envelope and mail 
it.’ He added, ‘Mail runs through here 
couple times a week.” 

Ahead the land lay so desolate—a gray- 
brown shell—that a great loneliness fell over 
them. They said nothing the rest of the way, 
though they moistened their lips and swal- 
lowed occasionally to wash away the dryness. 

By the time they arrived Navaho officers 
had removed the bodies and were taking 
plaster-of-Paris casts of the footprints, and 
measuring the distance between prints. A killer 
might be pegged on the length of his stride. 

A stocky but hard-packed Navaho nearing 
thirty walked over. He rolled a little as he 
approached, having been born to the saddle. 
His hair, dark as lava, was crew cut, and he had 
sharp black eyes, sun-squinted. He was Capt. 
Hosteen Chuska, who headed No. 4 Police 
District of Law and Order, a district that 
stretched 150 miles as the crow flies from 
Mexican Hat in Utah to Leupp in Arizona. 
He commanded twelve officers. 

“Hello, Hosty,” Rip said; and the sheriff 
nodded: ‘‘Mornin’, captain.” 

Hosteen greeted them heartily. He was a 
warm man to those he knew well, a stoic only 
with strangers. 

“Hello, my friends,” he said. 

A Navaho considered it impolite to use a 
person’s name in his presence, and a few of 
the old patterns clung to Hosteen Chuska. 
From the first Rip had felt a kinship with this 
quiet, patient man who at sixteen had hitch- 
hiked his way to the Sherman Institute at 
Riverside, California. He had served with the 
Signal Corps in the South Pacific, communi- 
cating in Navaho with his fellow tribesmen 
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*Never before such a high gloss! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax with viny]/ in it, 
gives you higher gloss than you’ve ever 
known. On any kind of floor—linoleum, 
asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile or finished 
wood! Throughout the house! 


*No wax easier to apply! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax polishes itself. 
No buffing. No rubbing. It spreads evenly 
—without streaks—quickly sets to a 
tough, beautiful, viny/ gloss! 


*Wet spills won’t harm gloss! 


Splashes and spills—so common with chil- 
dren—won’t hurt the tough vinyl surface 
—or shine. Simply wipe them up. New 
Simoniz Floor Wax is water-repellent. 


* Never before such protection! 


The miracle of vinyl—and only Simoniz 
has it—gives you the toughest floor sur- 
face. The kids won’t scuff it, or harm the 
gloss with their roughhousing. No doubt 
about it—it’s childproof! 


*No finish so easy to maintain! 


Simoniz Floor Wax with vinyl has a gloss 
that lasts and lasts. You can even damp 
mop your floors freely without dulling the 
shine. Without spoiling the wax finish. 


*Good news about re-waxing! 


Here’s the one floor wax you can remove 
evenly before re-waxing. Simply use your 
regular household detergent and warm 
water. The beauty increases with re-wax- 
ing. You’ll be amazed, once you try it. 


Simoniz Floor Wax 


For all floors—linoleum, asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile and finished wood 
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New idea! VINYL in a floor wax 


and the beauty of it is — its childproof * 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123 
er the wires, and that was one ‘“‘code”’ the 
nanese never broke. When the war was over, 
enrolled at the Arizona State College at 
agstaff, working nights as a cook and a 
echanic. 
“Jim Begay was a good man,” Hosteen said 
ply. 
Walt cleared his throat. “I don’t figure there 
is anybody who didn’t think he was a fine 
cer. We'll find his-killer, if we have to go 
ay to hell and gone to do it.” 
“The white man was a stranger to me.” 
“Clay Jackson.”’ Walt looked away. “‘A lot 
people are going to be sorry to hear about 


Hosteen shook off the mood. ‘“They used a 
licopter. Those men saw it.” He indicated 
o elderly Navahos, sitting poker-faced on 
dy mustangs high on a ridge. “They were 
hour away.” 


e sheriff gazed at him a moment in dis- 
lief, then picked up the mike. ‘Jerry, they 
ed a helicopter. Find out what’s the cruising 
e of one of those egg beaters and notify 
airports within radius. Keep the roadblocks 
up. Ask Phoenix for a state-wide alarm and 
ays to California, Nevada and Utah. An- 
er thing, Jerry. Get it on KGPH and 
LS. Warn everybody out in the country.” 
osteen brought his arm up to wipe away 
sweat with his shirt sleeve. His brown face 
s chiseled in planes, rather than rounded. 
e found the tracks of two men. One was 
»xt—and maybe he got hurt pretty bad.” 
: indicated a spot stained with blood. A 
vaho officer was taking a soil specimen. 
»steen led the way toward the tracks where 
‘copter had sat down. “They’re losing gas. 
or Mr. Jackson probably put a bullet in 
tank.” 

ey turned about as a car came to a stop. 
yo men climbed out and joined them. One 
s Deputy Sheriff Sam Morales, a blunt, 
igh-spoken ex-cowpuncher in his middle 
ies who walked with a limp. 

sam Morales said, “I used to punch cows 
h Clay—down on the Double J.” 

Rip turned toward the other man, tall, 
y, stooped and not much past thirty. 
his is Bill Parkinson,” he said to Hosteen. 
e’s a Newspaperman.” 

arkinson offered his hand. He was a free 
ce, a “stringer” representing papers in 
w York and Chicago at space rates. He 
1 covered the crime beat for newspapers 
ndianapolis and Detroit, suffered a nervous 
akdown, and settled in Flagstaff to recuper- 
. He was as easygoing and affable as an old 
niel dog, and Flagstaff had taken quickly 
im. 

osteen continued, “The men weighed 
out the same—under two hundred.” He 
icated their foot impressions in the soft 
earth, then handed Rip a couple of bullets 
t had spent themselves in the loose earth. 
emptied his forty-five. Mr. Jackson got 
One shot.” 

rOnly one?” 

“He was driving,” Walt pointed out, and 
ed, ‘He was a fast man with a gun. If 


” 


id had half a chance —— 


| Osteen continued, “They searched his 
F cets. His wallet is missing—if he carried 
| ip asked then, ““What about the reserva- 
/ We notified Fort Defiance and asked the 
“vernment radio at Window Rock to broad- 
a warning.”’ Hosteen added, “And all our 
Stions will check the hospitals.” 

e and Rip left the others then to climb the 
rze and talk with the Navaho horsemen. 
i had watched the helicopter put down; 
thir ears, tuned to the desert for the whisper 
brush or the flutter of a bird, had caught 
i crack of gunfire; and they had ridden over. 
terward, Rip collected the evidence and 
ped it. He had two bullets, three moulages, 
aigarette butt, two soil specimens scooped 
from around the footprints, and one soil 
‘}cimen containing dried blood. He photo- 
\phed both the footprints and the helicop- 
¢ tread marks and measured the ‘‘crime 
ne” and sketched it to scale. 

s he moved about, he had a feeling of 
eness, a feeling he was caught up in an 





alien world. Back in Chicago, he had trapped 
kidnapers and extortionists, twice shot it out 
with wanted men. The job had been to ferret a 
man out of the millions. to flush him from a 
packed apartment house or perhaps a miser- 
able hideout in a groveling part of the city. 
There he had had the peace of familiar sur- 
roundings. Here the trail was different, also 
the crime. A man had to work differently, 
even think differently. 

Rip only half heard the sheriff's radio talk- 
ing: “Forest ranger near Williams reports see- 
ing copter come from that direction about 
seven-thirty A.M. Fish-and-game inspector 
verifies. That’s about it this end.” 

Scarcely was the radio stilled, and the silence 
lay about him again, when the two-way FM 
job in Hosteen’s cruise car began chattering 
with a report that a ten-year-old boy, Chee 
Manson, had telephoned from Tonalea. He 
reported the helicopter down at the Red Mesa 
trailer school, that a teacher named Ruth 
Madison had been abducted in her own car. 


Eventually the land tamed Marv. He took 
the trail more slowly as it wound over benches 
of solid rock. Once the trail disappeared com- 
pletely, and he wandered over a great slab of 


TEASE 


Whether made by hand or by ma- 
chinery, cloth requires many opera- 
tions. As late as the Middle Ages, one 
of the most irksome jobs was initial 
straightening of raw materials in 
preparation for spinning. 

From old expressions for an act of 
tearing or pulling to pieces, a person 
who wielded a crude wooden comb 
was said to tease fibers. This was a 
major responsibility of women and 
children. 

Frequently one member of the 
family picked at another almost as 
persistently as though teasing tan- 
gles from wool or flax. Hence the 
household task gave its name to any 
person who conducts a sustained 
campaign of annoyance. 

WEBB B. GARRISON 


rock, looking for a way back down into the 
sandy country. Ruth could have told him. She 
sat instead, staring at him. His fingers were 
scrubby and his nails manicured. His arms 
were white where he had rolled up his sleeves 
The tattoo of a hula girl moved with his flesh, 
and partly hid a long white scar. 

He said, “I’m giving you ten seconds, baby, 
to get us back on the road.” 

““Maybe she doesn’t know it,’ Joe said. His 
voice was weaker. He was sitting straight, 
seeking to balance the wounded shoulder. The 
bandage was soaked. 

Marv spotted the trail then, and relaxed, 
moistening his lips. 

She rode in a state of weariness, her face 
pancaked with dust. She tasted it in her mouth, 
her lungs hurt with it, and her eyeballs seemed 
rolled in sand. She felt utterly whipped. Then 
she knotted her fists, fighting back the weak- 
ness of fear. 

Long ago, her father had taught her to shut 
out the kind of thoughts that prey on the 
mind. ““Look, Ruth,” he had said one night 
when they were sitting on a porch stoop, back 
in Kansas, watching the fireflies, “youve got 
to learn to discipline your thoughts, to make 
them work for you. If you don’t, they’ll run 
wild and rack you and slowly take you over.” 
He had been a big, energetic man who had 
lived each day as though it had been whipped 
up especially for him. She never could remem- 
ber him angry or sullen or moody. Her 
mother had been one of those distant persons, 
even with her family, but her father had been 
a pal who took her camping and hunting, 
helped her with her lessons, gave her the car 
for dates, and bought her her first high heels. 
She liked to think that she had the resourceful- 
ness that a man close to a woman gives that 
woman. 


Suddenly she was slammed against the door 
as the car struck the sand. It jerked and 
swerved and then shuddered, with its wheels 
spinning frantically. Marv swore and wrestled 
with the wheel as though he were strangling 
someone. 

“You've got to rock it,’’ she said. ““You’ll 
never get out unless you rock it.” She added, 
“T’ve been in plenty of sand.” 

He ignored her, then finally came to it, and 
after several fitful starts that didn’t come off, 
gained firm ground. 

Dead ahead, Navajo Mountain took shape 
unexpectedly, a loaf of deep pine green set 
against a sky so blue that any other time it 
would have taken her breath. She would have 
noticed, too, that the pines were growing 
taller, and the strong scent of sage was every- 
where. But now the sight of Navajo Mountain 
brought the realization they were near the end 
of the road and the beginning of the trail. 

A desperate plan began shaping in her mill- 
ing thoughts with the conviction she had to 
gamble before they started down the trail. 
Sure, they might elude the law by losing them- 
selves in the maze of canyons, but not know- 
ing the land like the Navaho, they were almost 
certain to perish of hunger and thirst. 

Joe broke in on her thoughts. ““What do ya 
teach those kids?” 

“Things that'll help them. How to raise 
sheep, shop at a trading post, take care of 
babies.” 

“How come ya got nothing but a trailer for 
a school?” 

“We move with The People—when their 
water holes dry up or their pastures go bad 
they have to find new ones.” She added, 
“You're Western, aren’t you?” 

““Howja know?” 

“Tt’s part of a man.” 

““Must be a job, getting a bunch of little 
savages to come to school.” 

Her hands tightened. ““They’re children, 
same as everywhere. They’ve got the same 
feelings ff 

“O.K., sister, O.K.” 

“They want an education. Their folks think 
it’s the only way out for them.” 

“But you don’t?” 

“No, I don’t. They’ve got to have three 
meals a day first. More land, or jobs of some 
kind. This country never did support them, not 
even when there were only fifteen thousand in 
Civil War days. And now there’re close to 
eighty thousand.” 

Marv cut in sharply: ‘“What’s that up 
ahead?” 

The country had smoothed out and in the 
distance a windmill was limned against a 
mackerel sky. On the right an ancient crum- 
bling ruin capped a bluff, desolate and alone. 

“Tt’sa Navaho place,” she said. Her breath- 
ing grew more rhythmic. Perhaps if she worked 
it right —— 

Her fingers dug into one another until they 
hurt, and then she loosened them, knowing 
nothing escaped this lean, wound-up man who 
sat beside her. 

The trail forked. A small sign indicated the 
right branch led to the Navajo Mountain 
trading post and school, the other to Rainbow 
Lodge. 

‘*“Nobody’s at the lodge,” Joe told Marv. 
“Tt burned down several years ago.” 





lacy, sped past the windmill, towering above 
a hogan that looked deserted. She searched 
for movement, but there was none. The peo- 
ple were out tending sheep, or gathering fire- 
wood, or visiting. 

Seven miles later they came to the gutted, 
blackened ruins of Rainbow Lodge, backed 
up against a great yellow cliff. Marv pulled 
off the road, stopping near a corral stocked 
with mules. A hundred yards straight ahead a 
little girl tended sheep by a sky-blue pool 
sunken in a natural rock basin. 

Marv said, ‘Don’t let her sweet-talk you, 
Joe.’’ He slammed the door and stood a mo- 
ment. “It isn’t going to be so bad, doll. Not 
with me along.” 

As the mules looked him over curiously, 
pointing up their ears, he paced toward a 
hogan near the corral. 

An old man stooped with the weight of 
age emerged and stood peering at him out of 
eyes tightly squeezed against the sun. 
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Marv said slowly, “I want four mules.” 

The old man shook his head. 

Indicating the mules, Marv held up four 
fingers, then took a roll of bills from his 
pocket. The old man shook his head and raised 
two fingers. 

“Four,” Marv said. 

The old man held up two fingers again, 
and then, palms down, waved both hands to 
indicate he would sell no more than two. 

Marv nodded, and they walked toward the 
corral, the old man limping. He lifted the heavy 
gate with ease, and then pointed out the 
animals. But Marv quickly cut out four of his 
own choosing, and when the Navaho tried to 
drive two of them back, Marv shoved him 
aside. He fell, stunned, then got to his feet, 
and hurried to the gate, shutting it just as 
Marv reached it with the mules. He jabbered 
loudly, berating Marv in Navaho. 

Marv swore, and yelled at him to open the 
gate. A second later his hand snaked up, 
doubled under, and found the weapon. The 
Navaho started to throw up his arms in an 
abject gesture. The first shot felled him, and 
the second, fired at close range, entered his 
temple. 

Looking about, Marv found a crudely built 
shed. A moment later he emerged struggling 
under the weight of saddles and other trap- 
pings. He saddled three of the mules, leaving 
the fourth for a pack animal. 

As he led the mules toward them, Ruth 
slipped her hand about the door handle, with- 
out moving her body. Marv shouted some- 
thing to Joe, and in that second she pushed 
her body up on braced feet, turning swiftly as 
she rose, and swept the gun out of a hand that 
held it loosely. Her index finger went homing 
about the trigger, as it had been taught to do 
long ago by her father, and the gun set itself, 
lining Marvy up in its sights. 

He stopped quite still, measuring her. The 
gun never wavered as her body twisted through 
the door. Her peripheral vision stayed with 
Joe, who had crumpled up. His head was 
dropped on his chest, and he was groaning. 

As if in slow motion, Marv dropped the 
reins and advanced. His voice walked with 
him, slow and taunting: “Give me that gun, 
baby.” 

Step by slow step, he matched hers as she 
backed around the headlights, putting the car 
between them. Any second she expected his 
right hand to break its tight bound. She heard 
Joe’s breathing growing quieter. 

He kept coming. All the strength that was 
in her struggled to pull the trigger. But his 
face was changing. It was becoming a boyish 
blond face from out of the past, and he was 
in surgery. His left side was blown out. 

It was a horrible thing to kill a man, any 
man, 

Marv said something, something about if 
she didn’t do something . . . she didn’t know 
what exactly—she couldn’t seem to get the 
words assorted into meaning. 

Suddenly she discovered the little shepherd 
girl at her side, babbling softly in Navaho. 
She whispered sharply to her, but the girl 
stayed, not knowing the meaning of a gun. She 
said something to her in that tone she used 
with a recalcitrant pupil, and still the child 
lingered. 


Then Marv lunged, so quick that it was the 
blow on her wrist she felt first. She brought her 
left fist upinto his stomach, but heside-stepped, 
and knocked her to the ground, and the next 
she knew his weight collapsed on her, squash- 
ing her. She gasped for air, feeling her lungs 
being shut off. 

Picking up the gun, he got to his feet. As 
Joe yelled in pain, “‘No, kid, no,” he stared 
down at her, letting the weapon roll easily in 
his hand. 

Here it comes, she thought, and prayed in a 
second cut down the middle. 

When she opened her eyes, she saw a 
straight timber of a man. He was running a 
hand through rumpled hair. “I had a woman 
like you once. A spitfire. I was going to marry 
her, only ——” He turned his back on her. 
“You all right, Joe?”’ he asked. 

She couldn’t hear what the older man an- 
swered, for the Navaho girl was helping her 
up, and brushing her, talking. She didn’t have 
to understand the soft words to catch the deep 


concern and fright of the child. Impulsively 
she bent down and swept the youngster into 
her arms, and held her tight. Then she removed 
a small rhinestone pin from her blouse and 
slipped it surreptitiously to her. Instantly the 
girl forgot the world, except for that pin. 

Taking his time, Marv transferred the sup- 
plies to the pack mule. Once he said, “You 
wouldn’t look good wearing a bullet—but you 
try a trick like that again and you’ll be wearing 
a couple.” 

When he finished the packing job, he 
handed her the Levis. “Put them on,” he 
ordered. 

She turned away. 

“Do you want some help?” he asked. 

“Look, girl ——” Joe started, but never 
finished. Marv’s hand went swiftly into her 
skirt belt, and as she struggled to break away 
he gave it a yank, ripping it. She grabbed the 
skirt as it was falling, and backed away, at 
the same time taking the Levis. He watched, 
grimly amused, as she walked to the other 
side of the car. There, blocked partly from his 
view, she dropped her skirt and wriggled into 
the stiff new pants that were like sandpaper 
on her soft skin. 

“Why did you have to kill him?” she 
blurted. 

He paused in tightening a cinch, and the 
saddle-wise mule drew a deep breath. “‘Maybe 
you don’t like the way I do business?” 

Joe whispered, ‘‘Take it easy, kid.” 

The Levis were so tight she scarcely could 
button them. She broke a couple of fingernails 
before she succeeded, and fought back the 
tears. 

“O.K., we're ready,”’ Marv said. “You take 
that second one, baby.” 

She hesitated, debating. He took a couple of 
steps toward her. Abruptly she turned, and 
before he could help her she was swinging a 
leg over the mule. The animal turned his head 
as she sat the saddle. He had a fine Roman 
nose and philosophical eyes. In honor of the 
nose, she dubbed him Romeo. 

After assisting Joe to mount, Marv led the 
way down the trail on a jittery little black 
mule which she could tell was “‘spooked.”’ He 
would throw a rider he didn’t like. She and 
Romeo followed next, and then Joe, leaning 
to the right, seeking to protect the shoulder, 
his features twisted in such pain he had closed 
his eyes. 

She looked ahead to the mysterious reaches 
of Cummings Mesa, painted flamboyantly, 
and to Forbidden Canyon that fanned out into 
a myriad of wrinkled gorges that lost them- 
selves in space. 

She was riding into the end of the world, as 
someone once called it. 


The land was shadowless. Rip asked the 
time and Hosteen Chuska smiled. Anyone 
could see it was high noon. 

Near the helicopter, a couple of Navahos 
had tethered their ponies. Not far away three 


spring wagons stood with their horses’ heads 
drooped against the hot glare. The children 
themselves hovered quietly, missing nothing. 
In the background, the routine of the inves- 
tigation droned on as the sheriff’s deputies 
dusted the helicopter for prints and examined 
it for leads to determine its origin. Hosteen 
dispatched two men to trail the tire prints of 
Ruth Madison’s car, clearly impressed in the 
soft earth. Another Navaho officer talked with 
the children. 


Hosteen brought over the boy Chee, who 
was caked with dust from his long walk, his 
hair sandy with the color of the earth. “I 
draw pictures of the men, ma’am,” he said to 
Rip, handing him two pencil drawings. 

A Navaho girl stepped up to correct him. 
“Sir,” she said, and added to Rip, “I’m Miss 
Madison’s assistant—Mary Toatin.” 

“Hello, Miss Toatin.” 

“Chee draws very well,” she said. “‘They 
look much like the men.” 

He heard the radio in Hosteen’s cruise car: 
‘“‘Four-o-one. Four-o-one. Four-twelve in. 
Proceeding Inscription House.” 

It was a routine check-in, nothing more. He 
turned back to Miss Toatin, who continued: 
“Our children are better at drawing than 
other kids, because really drawing’s our only 
written language—or was up to a few years 
ago.” 

The newspaperman, Bill Parkinson, took a 
look over his shoulder. ‘‘Say,” he said, “I’ve 
seen that guy around Flagstaff.”” He indicated 
the older of the two men. 

“‘Where?”’ 

Parkinson’s hands trembled as he held the 
drawing. He passed it to the sheriff, who shook 
his head and handed it to Deputy Sam 
Morales. 

Parkinson said, “I don’t know. But it may 
come back. I’m sure 

Sam Morales said, “You never saw him.” 
He turned to Rip. ““We got a mug shot some 
time ago of a hitchhike killer. Half the people 
I showed it to had seen him. Come to find out, 
he’d never been in the state.” 

Rip left them and sought out Miss Toatin, 
standing in the shade of the trailer home. She 
nodded toward Chee. ‘“‘He wore his shoes 
through, poor little guy.” 

“Get me his size. I'll pick him up a pair in 
Flagstaff.” 

“Golly, would you?” 

Rip looked down at her. “I didn’t know 
‘golly’ was a part of the Navaho language,” 
he said. 

She smiled. ‘““You’re new, aren’t you? Since 
the war, we’ve had all the excrescence of the 
English language, including some words I 
wouldn’t mention.” 

“I’m a month new.” He continued, “I didn’t 
expect to find ‘excrescence’ on the reservation 
either.” 

“Don’t use that word, ‘reservation.’ It 
sounds... likea prison.” She added, “Please?” 





HOME, SWEET (DISASTER-PRONE) HOME 


By MARGARET PARTON 


For a working mother, as for a work- 
ing father, the best moment of the day 
is the one when the home lights gleam 
in welcome through the twilight and, 
stepping through the front door, one 
is greeted by the warm fragrance of 
dinner cooking and the bear-cub hug 
of a young child. 


@ Lately, though, I find my steps 
dragging slightly, just slightly, on 
the walk from the commuter’s train 
to that same front door. For at six 
and a half my son has suddenly dis- 
covered the excitement of calamity 
and the joy of immediate communi- 
cation. Hat on head, brief case still 
in hand, [ have been welcomed 
home during the last few days with 
the following information—all of 
which turned out to be true: 





“Mother, all the bath water I 
splashed out of the tub upstairs is 
coming through a crack in the 
kitchen ceiling!” 

“Mother, you have two flat tires 
on your car.” 


“Mother, Mrs. George is cooking _ 
Brussels sprouts again.” 

“Mother, school wants you to 
make three dozen popcorn balls for 
me to take to the fair tomorrow.” 


“Mother, the cat’s been sick all 
over the basement.” 


“Mother, guess what? I can stare 
straight into the sun for hours, 
without blinking my eyes!” 

In a way, though, it’s sort of fun. 
What will he come up with tonight, 
| wonder? 
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She repeated then the events of the mo 
ing. The older man was called Joe, she to 
him, and the younger, Marv. During the na 
rative, she fell to talking about Ruth Madis 
“We liked her at once. She made herself one 
WS: ; 
Shortly afterward, Rip left, thanking her, 

Walt stopped him. “‘Hot,” he said. He tox 
a drink of water out of a canteen and with 
flick of his wrist jostled out enough to wa 
off the rim, then passed it to Rip. He conti 
ued, “The ’copter’s clean. No fingerprints 
nothing to identify them. But we’ve got go 
footprints of the younger man—where he ¢¢ 
ried the older fellow and the added weight | 
a deeper impression.” 

Rip said, ‘‘They had to have a contact 
Flagstaff. Someone who knew about the shi 
ment of money, who knew the route, t 
time.” 

Walt nodded. ‘Charlie Frazier at the bz 
always gives us a ring when money’s stirring 
He hesitated. ““Sam Morales took the call 
this one and told me about it. And then thér 
Anne Hayes. She always put up coffee 
Clay. She was sweet on him.” He ran a h 
over the stubble on his face. “Danged if Ili 
to think anybody I knew set up a holdup 
and two killings.” 


i 


They drove into the green oasis of Tu 
City with Hosteen at the wheel and Rip |) 
side him. They passed a trading post which 
the old days had been a Mormon fort, ql 
then rolled down the cool, tree-lined s 
drawing up before a long stone building wit. 
sign that read: LAw ENFORCEMENT—T} 
City SuBsTATION. They left the car and | 
tered the building. 

Rip stepped into an ancient room with | 
old courthouse smell. At the left a faded }) 
ture of George Washington, flanked by t 
tired little flags, looked down on a hea 
officer, seated behind a long counter. He \ 
talking with a young mother holding a bé 
strapped to a cradle board that had a squ 
rel’s tail tied to it, a good-luck omen t 
would protect the child if he fell. 

The sheriff and Sam Morales enter 
stomping the dust from their boots. 7 
drifted to a back room where an officer sa 
a battered but shipshape desk listening t 
radio moan spasmodically. Rip called 
Phoenix field division to report the numt 
and other identifying data taken from 
helicopter. Afterward they studied a maf 
satisfy themselves that every road and t 
had been sealed, so there could be no es ap 
the cities. 

Walt said, ‘‘These boys’ve got brains. 
*copter was a smart idea. They could © h 
been in another state by now.’ | 

An officer stuck his head in. “Jim Beg: 
wife wants to see you, captain.” 

She was very young and slender and o! 
skinned. Grief walked with her, but it 
inscrutable grief of heaviness rather ft 
tears. Perhaps she still did not fully co 
hend. She carried a cradle board in her a) 
with her baby boy swathed to it. 

Hosteen talked low with her in Navaho, | 
once poked playfully at her baby, and | 
she slipped away as unobtrusively as she | 
come. 

As he turned back, the radio sputtered’ 
intelligibly and then unscrambled itself. 
swung about, each man of them, and f 
froze as the words spilled out: ‘‘Four-tw 
in. Four-twelve in. Found Ruth Madison's 
abandoned head of Rainbow Trail. Two 
identified men killed Navaho, stole four m 
One man believed critically wounded. Cc 
age eight says victim attempted to escape) 
failed. Party left, taking trail six hours 
Victim apparently O.K. at that time. TI 
alee ; 

The radio went still, except for the 
moan. A quiet fell over the room, each’ 
feeling the desperation, almost the futility 
searching such a vast and rugged country 


As they climbed, the trail grew rockier, 
the mules stumbled and lurched. 1 
wheezed noisily for breath, and Joe groa 
Ruth glanced back apprehensively. He 
sagged in the saddle, his head and shoul 
caved in on his chest. She thought he w 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 
yer make it; and if he didn’t, what then 
uld happen? 

Up, up, up they rode until at last they 
iched the Window, a keyhole cleft in the 
nt stone wall that rimmed the top of the 
Id. Romeo paused as if by mutual consent 
d Ruth looked out over a topsy-turvy pan- 
yuma of sharp buttes, domes in coral and 
id, mesas in reds and blues. And in the dis- 
ce, towering and savage and magnificent, 
ld Horse Mesa stretched out on the far 
zon. 
er fright was pushed aside in the beauty 
{ awe of a moment brief and moving. The 
yvaho country never had been a land that 
5 overpowering, that left her fecling small 
1 insignificant, as it had some. Rather, it 
a land to draw strength from, and peace, 
1 beauty. 
Marv pulled up to study the country below, 
rching for stray Navahos. Satisfied, he 
ked his mule and they 
fan a steep two- 
usand-foot descent 
a canyon. Her 
4e rammed into her 
as Romeo often 



















































ynce. She leaned back 
stood in the stirrups 
keep from being 
shed over his head. 
> trail dwindled until 
as only a ledge along 
face of the cliff, 
-cely as wide as the 
le’s body. His hoofs 
ick loose shale, send- 
it spraying into 
ce, but there was no 
nd of its ever hitting 
OW. 
‘hen without warn- 
Marv’s mount 
ed, and he pitched 
ly, his hands grasp- 


the fate 
and wait. 
travels, 


ravels. 





summons 


tically to lock his 
, about the mule’s 
ix, but a rolling pitch 
pwed, and another, 
1 the mule’s back 
a ship’s deck in a 
icane. 

was only a second. 
saw the sheer thou- 
d-foot drop, and 
2 “Get off!” 


of all. 


e slid to the ground, i 
mule between him ~ 

the drop. Scram- 

2 to his feet, he stood dazed, then flailed 
at the animal, raining his bare fists on its 


That won’t do any good,”’ she said qui- 
“He’s spooked. It gets into them some- 
. Something happens—and they won’t 
anybody ride them.” She glanced back. 
‘u’d better take the pack animal,” she 
ow d’ya know so much about mules?” he 
d, brushing past her. His quick anger had 
hed to her. 





| 





! was still a sack dumped in a saddle, but 
thought his eyes were open a slit. Almost 
out movement, his hands pushed the 
Wieybag, tied to the saddle horn, to the 
iw side as Marv passed on his way to un- 
, the pack animal. 

‘Ae said, ‘““You learn things out here or you 
tt stay alive.” 

e rest of the evening they rode in si- 


i>. The only sound was the clinking of hoof 
yock and an occasional low moan from 







light fell so quickly, deep in the canyon, 
the dark took them unawares. They 
ed in a thicket of restless aspen that rose 
barked and straight along a silent 
>fore she knew what was happening, 
Vv was helping her dismount, his hands be- 
ing with her hips and sliding along her 
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THE BIGGEST THING 


By GEORGIE STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH 


When big things are being done, 
Of woman is mostly to watch 
While Ulysses fares on his golden 
Penelope sits and knits and 


While Shakespeare grapples with 
Hamlet’s fate, 


Anne watches the coals on a 
Stratford grate. 


But there is a time when nature 


The strength and courage 
uniquely woman’s 
To accomplish the biggest thing 


And then, as the clock’s hands 
slowly crawl, 

It’s man who must pace and 
wait forlorn 


Through helpless hours till a 
child is born. 


sides as she slipped to the ground. She 
wrenched away, but he was quick, blocking 
her with his body and pushing her so hard 
against the mule that she felt his hipbone. She 
twisted desperately, and then the birthmark 
covered her eyes. 

The shot seemed to shake the canyon. The 
slug creased the air close to her and struck a 
rock across the stream with a little whacking 
noise. Marv turned swiftly, releasing her. 

Joe held the revolver across a wrist, bracing 
it on the saddle horn. 

“Whatcha mean?’ Mary demanded, ad- 
vancing slowly. 

“Give me a hand, girl,” Joe said. 


She stepped between him and Marv, and 
helped him dismount. Marv repeated, ‘““What- 
cha mean by that?” 

Joe stood where he had slid from the mule, 
held rigid with pain. ‘“You know what you 
went up for the first time, kid,”’ he said. 

Marv stopped cold. 
“T’ve told you,” he said, 
his lips tight. “I’ve told 
you, Joe, it just hap- 
pened—that time with 
the girl.” 

“Too many things 
just happen.” 


——— 
—_— 


“Sure, sure. That’s 
what I’ve been trying to 
tell you.” He stepped 


over to Joe’s mule. “I’m 
taking this,” he said, 
untying the money- 
bag. ‘“‘You’re in no 
shape ——” 

Joe’s hand motioned 
toward his holster. “I 
hope I don’t have to kill 
you, kid.” 

Marv tightened his 
grip about the money- 
bag, then turned away, 
but watched Joe over 
his shoulder. 

Joe said to _ her, 
“Think you can rustle 
up some supper?” 

“T’d betterhave a look 
at you first.” 

While she went for 
the first-aid kit, Marv 
said, ‘‘She’s playing you 
against me.” 

Joe nodded. ““But you 
leave her alone. You 
understand?” 

“Whatcha going to 
do with her?” 

: Joe didn’t answer. 
“he She called then, hav- 
= ing spread a_ blanket 
under an aspen. Joe 
lowered himself on his good arm, struggling 
to control the pain. She untied his shoes and 
loosened his belt. In the background, Marv 
unsaddled the animals. But he kept watch on 
her. 

The wound was angry and festered. She 
said, “I know a doctor at Kayenta. I'll bring 
him to you. I won’t tell anybody—before 
God.” 

Joe shook his head. ‘“‘I know you mean all 
right—but the last time a girl told me that, I 
went up for eight years.” 

She probed deep, but he only bit hard on his 
lips and talked to be talking. “I was a ‘safe 
man’ in those days. And a good one, before I 
lost my touch.” He held up his right hand to 
show a joint of a finger missing. ‘““We took 
some pride in our work, but now the boys 
just put a shot in—and blow them.” 

His breathing stepped up, and she checked 
his pulse. Her face told him nothing. She ap- 
plied pressure to the area, her fingers holding 
it for several minutes, until the blood had 
clotted. 

He continued, “I never even packed a rod— 
until I got into this lousy racket.” 

He yelled at Marv, “Put that cigarette out, 
you fool.” 

Marv gave a mule a kick to move him. 
“T’ve got to have a drag.” 

“Well, get under a bush.” 

Marv stood defiant. 
jumpy.” 


“You're getting 


“All right—if you want to get our heads 
shot off. You wanta know how far you can 
see a cigarette burnin’ in this country?” 

Marv returned to tethering the mules. 
“Forget it. They’ll never spot us.” 

“This isn’t Korea.” 

“This is better.” 

Joe shook his head and shut his eyes as she 
finished with the figure-8 bandage. He said to 
Mary, “I’ve been thinking.” 

SoVeaniy.: 

“They’ll be figuring we’re making for the 
Colorado River. I’ve been thinking we ought 
to take the next side canyon. Work up it a 
way.” 


My family’s 
constipation worries 
are over! 
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Marv shrugged. “I’m taking mea bath.”’ He 
added, ““Want to join me, doll?” 

He laughed, and they heard him breaking 
brush toward the stream, and shortly the 
splash of water spoke sibilantly in the night’s 
quiet, a stillness so complete that not a bird 
talked. She watched as the moonlight crept 
down the cliff wall, at last enveloping them. 

Joe asked, ““How about taking the slug out 
tomorrow?” 

Her hands fumbled as she opened a can of 
sausages. ““I wouldn’t know how.” 

“Don’t give me that. I’ve been shot up, and 
I know a nurse when I see one work.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 


They all use this ALKALIZING LAXATIVE 
that gives MORE COMPLETE RELIEF! 





Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is the 
ideal family laxative because it 
does both things you need for com- 
plete relief! It gives wonderfully 
gentle and effective relief from con- 
stipation, and—because it’s an 
alkalizing laxative—Phillips’ also 
relieves the acid indigestion that 
usually accompanies irregularity. 
Thus, Phillips’ gives you more com- 
plete relief than you get from any 
single-purpose preparation! 
What’s more, two to four table- 
spoonfuls taken at bedtime work 
leisurely—without embarrassing 
urgency. So, when morning comes, 


PHILLIPS 


REGULAR « FLAVORED 





you start the day feeling fine. Get 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia—the 
best laxative money can buy. 
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Phillips’ is now PHILLIPS 
also available in K OF . 
MAGNESIA 


Flavored Form, 


at the same price 
as Regular 
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only Pacific can almost any bed 
If it isn’t Pacific it isn’t a Contour sheet ... because Pacific is the originator of Contour Fits all these mattresses: 
Sheets. Only Pacific Contour Sheets are made to fit almost. every type and size of mattress Twin, Three-quarter, Double 
you own...in white and fashion colors...at leading stores...at special low August Sale Prices! Innerspring King and Queen 


Foam Rubber Crib, Youth, 


PACIHIC Corvdow’ SHEETS Extra-firm  Extra-long 


PACIFIC MILLS DOMESTICS CORP., an affiliate of Wamsutta Mills, Dept. PS20, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129 

She turned her back to him. “We ought to 
ave some coffee.” 

“Sure, go ahead. Build a fire. Let’s adver- 
se. Everybody else does.” He added brit- 
ely, “What about it?” 

“What with? A rusty can opener? Besides, 
*s been two years.” 

_He took the tin she offered. ‘“‘How come? I 
jought once a nurse, always a nurse. Like a 
ife man. Unless something happened.” 

Two years ago last January, it had been. 
inly it wasn’t two years ago. It was this morn- 
1g, so sharp in focus were the doctors and the 
iterns and the other nurses, and so distinct 
very word that was spoken. 

She said softly, “I gave it up.” 

“Why?” She turned about, startled to find 
farv a few feet away, naked, drying himself 
jth an undershirt. 

She looked back to Joe. “I wanted to 
7 h.”’ 

Marv drawled, “I heard once the only peo- 
le who come here are tuberculars and guys 
n the lam. You don’t look tubercular to 


Joe broke in: ““That’s enough.”’ He added, 
We'll start rationing the food tomorrow. And 
ok, kid,” he continued to Marv, “‘we’d bet- 

pack all the water we can. We may hit a 
y canyon.” 


ole to buy nonfat cottage cheese, you'll save 
1 a few calories) add 1 tablespoon finely 
inced chives or scallion or green-onion tops, 
» teaspoon garlic salt, 14 teaspoon salt, a 
»od pinch monosodium glutamate, a gener- 
us dash of paprika and a grinding of pepper 
om the pepper mill. Add 2 teaspoons lemon 
ice and 14 cup skimmed buttermilk or non- 
milk. Whiz on the blender or beat smooth 
th a beater. Makes 1!% cups. 
LIME-MINT SHERBET. Pour 7% cup boiling wa- 
over a good-size bunch of fresh mint, 
opped. Cover and simmer until mint is 
iited—2 or 3 minutes. Strain the mint. Save 
e juice and cool it. Beat 2 eggs until very 
rht and thick, adding 14 cup sugar, a little at 
time. Then stir in 44 cup light corn syrup, 
4 cups skimmed buttermilk, 4 cup strained 
int juice, a few drops of green food coloring, 
ablespoons fresh lime juice (1 lime). Taste; 
not quite minty enough for your taste, adda 
op or so of mint flavoring. Garden mint has 
ore flavor than the commercial hothouse- 
own mint. Pour into a freezing tray. Freeze 
til almost but not quite firm. Scrape sherbet 
0 a chilled bowl. Beat quickly with a rotary 
ater or electric blender. Don’t let it get too 
uid again by beating too long. Return to 
ezing tray and freeze until firm. Makes 6 
ings. (One half cup sherbet—177 calories.) 























CHARMER TWO 


hough perfect as a solo, this menu has 
y manners and could easily be expanded 
0 a glamorous buffet for a small group with 
addition of a hot dish (which you would 
fully omit from your own plate). There’s 
ifying hot consommé to sip leisurely before 
_main attraction: an elegantly simple 
icken-and-paté aspic—cool and appealing. 
ong with the chicken there will be fat little 
tomatoes scooped out and filled with snip- 
ss of green beans, hard-cooked egg and 
ren pepper in a tangy dressing. Melba toast 
d raw relishes provide the crunchy nibbles. 
x dessert: red raspberries—at their perfect 
st this month—folded into ice-cold yoghurt, 
szhtly sweetened with sugar substitute and 
Gicately flavored with lemon rind. Make up 
Zig pitcher of iced tea for further cooling off. 
SHICKEN BREASTS IN ASPIC. For 4 servings 
will need the best of 4 cooked chicken 
fasts. Calories won’t permit using whole 
cicken breasts unless they happen to be small 


ces. Some markets sell chicken in parts. Oth- 


: ise you will have to buy 2 chickens. Cook, 
. ered, in canned chicken broth with season- 
is until tender. Cool. Remove breasts and 
sill. (The rest of the chicken can be served 

pther day another way.) Cut 3 slices off each 
C ‘ken breast. You are allowed 14 pound for 





Soon afterward they bedded down, sleeping 
on blankets on the ground. Joe settled be- 
tween Ruth and Marv, and she was thankful. 
She couldn’t bring herself to stretch out, and 
half sat, with her head resting against a 
smooth aspen, and with her hands hugging her 
knees. 

Her gaze followed Marv as he tended the 
mules, making sure they were hobbled for the 
night. Seeing them, she wondered if she could 
crawl to them after everyone was asleep and 
free them. They would return home then, as 
mules always did; and without them they 
would travel slower, and hence give anyone 
tracking them a break. But after some thought 
she discarded the idea, knowing a twig would 
crack explosively as she crawled or a mule 
would sound off. 

She might try slipping away herself, but 
again she was almost certain to awaken Marv 
or Joe, and even if she cleared camp she 
couldn’t travel in the dark. If she waited until 
daybreak, Marv would miss her and overtake 
her. 

She came to with a start to find Marv stand- 
ing over her. ‘“‘Don’t get any ideas, doll,’ he 
said, as though he had heard her thoughts. 
“I’m going to shoot if I hear anything—and 
look afterward.” 

“Come on, turn in,” Joe told him, and 
added, “Get a good night’s sleep, girl.” 


She stared up at the stars, rhinestone 
bright in a slice of blue night. She thought 
they moved, and remembered the phospho- 
rescent stars and moon which her father had 
applied on the ceiling of her bedroom when 
she was ten. 

Strange, that she should think of that ceil- 
ing tonight . . . or the panda she wanted so 
badly but didn’t think she would get that 
Christmas . . . the first time she baby-sat and 
the first dollar she earned . . . the day she and 
her brother took the car apart when it broke 
down and she was so proud she could scarcely 
wait for her father to come home to see how 
well it ran. . . the dance her father took her to 
when her date stood her up. . . graduation 
night when she made the honor society .. . an 
evening in the High Sierra when she cooked 
her first flapjacks and her father said they 
were the best he ever tasted . . . the morning 
she entered nursing school and had scarcely 
noticed it was raining. . . all the little ecsta- 
sies stored away in the attic and so seldom un- 
packed. 

She listened to Marv’s rhythmic breathing. 
He had killed and robbed, and was not dis- 
turbed. As a nurse, she had encountered 
others who had committed crimes, and some 
had been dying, but they were tormented. 
She didn’t understand this man who slept the 
sleep of the contented. 
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each serving. If you have small chicken breasts, 
the slices may be thicker. For each serving, put 
3 chicken slices together “‘double-decker sand- 
wich” fashion, using 1 teaspoon liver paté for 
each layer of filling. Chill well. Soften 1 enve- 
lope unflavored gelatin in 1 can clear chicken 
broth. (If there is fat on top, remove it before 
adding gelatin.) Heat until gelatin is dissolved. 
Chill gelatin until it is slightly thickened and 
spoon it over chicken breasts, arranged on a 
platter. Repeat the glazing from time to time 
until all gelatin is used. Cut away the gelatin 
around the edges before serving and serve hot 
another day. 

TOMATOES STUFFED WITH GREEN-BEAN SALAD. 
Peel and scoop out centers of 4 small ripe to- 
matoes. Drain well. Salt and pepper them on 
the inside and chill. Cook and shell 1 hard- 
cooked egg. Press yolk through a sieve. Chop 
the white and set aside. Mix the sieved yolk 
with 2 tablespoons skimmed buttermilk. Add 
11% tablespoons vinegar, 114 tablespoons chili 
sauce and 114 teaspoons minced onion. Season 
well to taste with orégano, salt and pepper. Mix 
dressing with the chopped whites, 4 cup 
cooked or canned cut blue lake green beans 
and 2 tablespoons minced green peppers. Fill 
tomato cups with this good-tasting mixture 
and chill. Makes 4 servings. 


CHARMER THREE 


Though this meal isn’t one you’d serve when 
company comes, it’s one the family can enjoy 


with you without feeling they are on a diet. 
Outside of making the tomato aspic well in 
advance, it involves next to no kitchen time on 
your part. Poaching eggs you’re well versed 
in, but have you ever tried cooking spinach 
until it is merely wilted—not really cooked at 
all! It seems to have a fresher, less bitter taste. 
Season with salt, pepper, nutmeg and finely 
minced raw onion—no butter. The egg will 
sauce the spinach. You are allowed one well- 
drained, crisp bacon curl with it, adding up to 
only 117 calories per serving for all three. 

TOMATO-AND-CUCUMBER ASPIC. Sprinkle 1 
envelope unflavored gelatin over 14 cup cold 
water. Let stand. Meanwhile, heat 124 cups 
tomato juice, adding a handful of celery leaves, 
V4 bay leaf, 24 teaspoon instant minced onion, 
2 teaspoons vinegar, 114 teaspoons salt and 1 
teaspoon sugar. Simmer 10 minutes. Strain. 
Add softened gelatin to the hot juice and stir 
until dissolved. Chill until thick and syrupy. 
Then fold in 14 cup finely chopped peeled cu- 
cumber. Pour into 4 molds and chill until firm. 
Serve each salad on a lettuce leaf with 2 table- 
spoons cottage-cheese dressing. (Each serving, 
55 calories.) 

FOR DESSERT. Line dessert dishes with any 
washed green shrub leaves you may have in the 
garden. (Grape or rose leaves are good choices.) 
Leave the stems on strawberries and dip the 
tips in confectioners’ sugar. Serve with a small, 
thin, crisp sugar cooky or biscuit. Allow 34 
cup strawberries for each serving and | table- 





“Our host is a gourmet and is preparing dinner him- 
self—that means we won't eat till after ten o'clock.” 
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Joe was awake. He moved restlessly, inch- 
ing his body into different positions, seeking 
to extinguish the flame searing his shoulder. 
He had a rugged, brute kind of courage. She 
had probed deeper than she would have with 
most, and he had only set his teeth. 

As she wandered in the twilight of sleep, her 
thoughts slipped back to Corny. She saw an 
awkward guy, with big hands he never knew 
what to do with, and Size 11 shoes—a sweet 
guy, quiet and thoughtful, with eyes that 
brightened when they met hers, and stirred 
warmth in her by their very brightness. 

His full name was Dr. George Zacharias 
Cornell, and he had been an intern at the hos- 
pital where she worked. They had met one 
rainy day. It had been two weeks before they 
could juggle their schedules so they could have 
a few free hours that coincided. 

He had been lean and wiry as a cowpuncher 
and so hard up that he sometimes sold his 
blood to the hospital’s blood bank. He 
never had complained. It had been an excit- 
ing game with him, this business of becoming 
an M.D. 

She still had his ring, but never wore it. She 
wondered what he was doing, where he would 
be when he heard the news—if he would re- 
member, and care. 


(To be Concluded) 


spoon confectioners’ sugar (85 calories), and 
the cooky will cost you 50 calories. 


CHARMER FOUR 


A hot dinner of substance—meat, vegeta- 
bles and fruits—is welcome on the warmest of 
evenings. While we were tailoring and embel- 


lishing these menus to fit your 400-calori¢é ~ 


limit, we were amazed how many delicious 
foods and combinations were really low in cal- 
ories—sweetbreads, the lovely green or yellow 
squashes, tomatoes and citrus fruits, just to 
name a few. We’ve eaten this dinner ourselves 
many, many times—we have to diet at times, 
too, you know—and have never tired of its 
piquancy and flavor. 

STARTER. Tomato-juice or vegetable-juice 
cocktail. Serve well chilled with a parsley sprig 
or a basil leaf if your garden provides it. 

SWEETBREADS WRAPPED WITH BACON. Soak 2 
pair medium-sized veal sweetbreads in salted 
water for 1 hour. Then cook about 20 minutes 
in more salted water to cover, along with the 
juice of one lemon. Lift out the sweetbreads 
and plunge into ice water until very firm. Re- 
move tubes, membrane and any fat (this may 
be done the day before). Sprinkle sweetbreads 
with salt and hot pepper sauce. Wrap with 1 
slice bacon each and secure with toothpicks. 
Broil until bacon is crisp. (Each serving, 238 
calories.) 

CARROTS COOKED IN BOUILLON. Cook 2 cups 
sliced, scraped carrots (or cut them in julienne 
strips, as we did) gently in 1 cup bouillon until 
tender and most of bouillon has been ab- 
sorbed. You won’t need salt. Use very little 
pepper. The bouillon does the seasoning. 
Makes 4 servings. (Each serving, 23 calories.) 

ZUCCHINI CREOLE. In a saucepan mix to- 
gether 224 cups sliced zucchini or yellow 
crookneck squash (pick out the smallest— 
more tender, fewer and smaller seeds), 4 
medium-sized tomatoes, peeled, cored and 
diced, and 1 cup water. Add teaspoon salt, 1 
clove garlic, crushed, 14 teaspoon thyme, % 
teaspoon basil and a pinch of pepper. Simmer 
together until the zucchini is just tender, the 
tomato is saucy and the flavors have blended 
beautifully. No butter necessary. Makes 4 
servings. (Each serving, 40 calories.) 

ORANGE-AND-ONION SALAD. Peel 1 medium 
seedless orange for each salad. Slice crosswise 
and arrange on a few leaves of lettuce, romaine 
or chicory. Slice 2 small peeled onions for 4 
salads; separate them into rings and sprinkle 
casually over the orange slices. Next, sprinkle 
orégano (that most companionable herb to 
both fruit and vegetable) over the orange slices 
and onion rings. Serve 2 tablespoons cottage- 
cheese dressing with each salad. The calorie 
total—74, counting the dressing. END 
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So easy to vary with fruit!* 


Light as a bubble |! 


So fluffy-light...no other pudding 
is so delightfully different! So easy 


to digest—never, never heavy. 


So nourishing...with fresh eggs ’n 
milk, but not loaded with calories. 


Kids love it! 


*So versatile... for Pineapple Tapioca 
Fluff stir in 1 cup crushed pine- 
apple, 2 tbsp. sugar before serving. 


More recipes at your grocer’s. 


TODAY'S QUICK-AND-EASY 


A fine product of General Foods 

















Ever wanted to try your hand at sorcery? 
Here are six dishes for the warm-weather cook 


that (almost) seem to make themselves! 


By NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


Ve afternoons may find you relaxing 
J deliciously under the shadiest tree, but 
when dinnertime comes around you're off 
to the kitchen to conjure up a meal. Tall 
glasses of iced tea, plumed with sprigs of 
cool green mint, crisp fresh salads, the 
first tender vegetables from the garden— 
one’s thoughts turn to these at mealtime, 
in July. And your kitchen cupboard is next 
best thing to ‘‘abracadabra” when it’s 
time to plan a substantial main dish that 
will leave you cool as an evening breeze. 
It might be ripe red tomatoes, stuffed with 
savory corned-beef hash, bubbling in 
golden cheese sauce. Serve this with a 
salad of romaine and water cress, and a 
buttery batch of brown-and-serve rolls; 
iU's pure delight. BAKED TOMATOES STUFFED 
WITH CORNED-BEEF HASH: Cut off tops of 8 





Summer vegetables mixed with sweet 
chopped nuts fill ham horns of plenty. 





Chilled thin slices of ham, rolled like 
horns of plenty, filled with a delicious and 
couldn’t-be-easier mixture of vegetables, 
nut meats and tangily seasoned mayon- 
naise dressing—it’s an ideal summer sup- 
per dish, especially if it’s prefaced by hot 
consommé, accompanied by herb-buttered 
hot rolls, finishing off with a bowl of lus- 
cious, cold, sugared raspberries. HAM COR- 
NucopPIAS: Buy 10 to 12 thin slices of very 
lean boiled ham. The ham must be lean to 
roll into cornucopias easily. Roll each 
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to 10 small tomatoes. Scoop out the pulp 
and set aside. Mix the contents of 1 can 
corned-beef hash with 1 teaspoon salt, 4% 
teaspoon onion salt and a dash of pepper. - 
Fill the tomatoes. Make a cream sauce, 
using 2 tablespoons butter and 2 table= 
spoons flour with | cup milk. Season with 
16 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon each of 
marjoram and thyme, and a dash of pep- 
per. When the sauce is smooth, stir in 34 
cup grated Cheddar cheese until melted. 
Add '% cup of the tomato pulp. Arrange 
the hash-filled tomatoes in a casserole and 
pour the sauce around the tomatoes. Pake 
in a moderately hot—375° F.—oven for 
20 to 30 minutes, or until the tomatoes are 
tender and heated through. When ready — 
to serve, spoon the sauce over the tops of 
the tomatoes. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 





slice to form a cornucopia and fasten with 
toothpicks if they seem stubborn. Cook 2 
packages frozen mixed vegetables accord- 
ing to package directions. Drain and chill 
Make a dressing with | cup mayonnaise, 2 
tablespoons wine vinegar, 1'9 teaspoo 
salt, '9 teaspoon onion salt and 4 t 
spoon pepper. Add the dressing to 
vegetables along with ' cup chop 
walnuts. Chill well. Fill the ham corn 
copias with the mixture and serve ona 
of lettuce leaves. Serves 10 to 12. 





; ane tee 


Plump tomatoes make perfect cups 





for mounds of spicy hash, baked in cheese sauce. 












| Magically easy, and delicious as the 
|scent of summer flowers, is this dish of 
| plump chicken chunks floating in a creamy 
| chicken-and-ripe-olive sauce. Served over 
‘slender hot vermicelli noodles, with a 
‘crusty, golden coat of grated Parmesan, it 
cries for a chilled raw-vegetable salad, and 
‘lemon or raspberry sherbet for dessert. But 
you'll see for yourself. CHICKEN TETRAZ- 
ZIN’S COUSIN: In a large skillet melt 1 
|tablespoon butter. Stir in 1 small can 
‘sliced mushrooms, drained cup con- 


One of the easiest and most delectable 
ummery main dishes combines fresh, ten- 
er garden squash and tangy chili con 
e. This recipe is equally delicious 
hether you use small young yellow squash 
or green zucchini. The cgldest salad this 
ide of an ice cube—lettuce tossed in 
French dressing with a sprinkling of plump 
tesh blueberries is perfect with the spicy 
chili. CHILI SQUASH: Wash 1 pound small 


















A big bowl of hearty soup; a loaf of 
ty bread, sliced, buttered, sprinkled 
ith grated Parmesan and toasted in the 
ven—it’s anyone’s dream of a delicious 
ummer meal. Clam chowder might seem 
_jike an ambitious undertaking for a July 
vening—but not this one. You'll be 
hrough almost before you realize you’ve 
gun! QUICK MANHATTAN CLAM CHOWDER: 
ook 1 cup diced celery in 2 cups salted 
ater about 10 minutes, or until celery is 


——————E— 


LOBSTER RISOTTO: Sauté | clove garlic, 
inced, in 2 tablespoons salad oil. Add 3 
ns lobster meat from which the bones 
ave been removed, and sauté until golden. 
tir in 1 cup water, one 8-ounce can to- 
ato sauce, 1 small can sliced mushrooms, 
teaspoon lemon juice, 14 teaspoon sugar, 
4 teaspoon each Worcestershire sauce, 


offs 


Bs 
ye 


densed cream-of-chicken soup and 34 cup 
light cream. Stir well. Add 3 cups canned 
boned chicken, 14 or so chopped pitted 
ripe olives, 2 tablespoons minced parsley, 
and salt and pepper to taste. While this is 
heating, cook and drain half an 8-ounce 
package vermicelli according to package 
directions. Place the vermicelli in a shallow 
baking dish and spoon the lovely chicken 
mixture over all. Sprinkle liberally with 
grated Parmesan cheese and put under the 
broiler until hot and bubbly. Serves 4 to 5. 





green zucchini squash and slice thinly. Put 
in bottom of greased 114-quart casserole; 
season with salt and pepper and dot with 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine. Break 
up one 15!4-ounce can chili con carne 
and spread over top. Sprinkle with 3 table- 
spoons grated Cheddar cheese. Bake in a 
moderate—350° F.—oven about 45 min- 
utes to 1 hour, or until squash is tender 
when pierced with a fork. Serves 4. 





tender. Add | package frozen Limas, cook- 
ing until tender—about 5 minutes. Cut 3 
slices bacon into small pieces. Fry until 
crisp. Add to vegetable mixture with 2 cups 
vegetable-juice cocktail or tomato juice, 1 
tablespoon chopped onion sautéed in bacon 
drippings, and two 714-ounce cans minced 
clams. Season with 14 teaspoon thyme, 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer about 15 
minutes until seasonings are well blended 
and soup is hot. Makes 1% quarts. 





a 


basil, thyme and marjoram, and add salt 
and pepper to taste. Cook over low heat 
until blended. Put 4cups cooked rice in bot- 
tom of a baking dish and cover with lobster 
mixture. Sprinkle 24 cup grated Cheddar 
cheese over the top and place under broiler 
until cheese melts and forms a golden top- 
ping. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


STUART 
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Cpeedler Shine - 


more free time—with 





Polish off pots and pans fast — have 
“ time for things you really enjoy 





Theres special Soap with 


pwelers Polish in every pad! _ 


















Give pans twice the shine in half the time 
with New Brillo Soap Pads! Brillo whisks 
away greasy scorch and burned spots 
fast! Nothing shines aluminum like New 
Brillo Soap Pads. Wonderful for cleaning 
glass ovenware, too! Results guaranteed! 
A new utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! @ 

E.° 


Brillo Soap Pads [red box) 
Soap-filled metal fiber pods 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Metal fiber pads plus 
cake of soap 


Brillo Mfg. Co.; Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Brillo speeds up 
your clean-ups, too! 
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Whitewalls Aluminum doors 






Shop tools Paint spatters 
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NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PAY YOU HIGHER INTERE 
FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaran- 
teed return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 
Every Serves E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays 
you a new, higher interest-—3%4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster-—in 
only 8 years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the 


earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of 
interest a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. 
Therefore, the best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are 
as solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans 
who own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to 
help pay for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially 
easier. If so, this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do 
for your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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ntinents; the results of their efforts appear 
many of the pearl-bedecked portraits of the 
ewd queen. Others of her ropes of pearls 
ce belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, who 
dno further use for them after she lost her 
ad on the execution block. 

No one knows now what happened to all 
ese pearls, although two pendants which 
2 said to have been Queen Elizabeth’s ear- 
igs now adorn the Imperial State Crown, 
ich also bears many other historic jewels 
great beauty. 

From the beginning of English history there 
been difficulty in distinguishing between 
. regalia and the monarch’s personal 
i the seventeenth-century 


broken up or sold at the order of Crom- 
ll, and when the monarchy was finally re- 
red a whole new set of regalia (crowns, 
»pters, and so on) had to be designed and 
ade for the coronation of Charles II. At that 
e the regalia was first separated from the 
qg’s private treasure, and placed for safe- 
eping in the Tower of London, where it has 
ained ever since. 

e royal family has, however, added to 
regalia from time to time, whenever a 
el seems too historic or too valuable for 
rsonal possession. The famous Stuart 
aphire, for instance, was a personal posses- 
in of James II, who took it with him when he 
d England in 1688. Later it was handed down 
the Georges, and then to Queen Victoria, 
10 had it set in a band of her State Crown. 
was later moved to the King’s State Crown. 
e fabled Koh-i-noor was presented to Queen 
oria as a personal gift in 1850. She wore it 
a brooch for many years (and used it to 
orn her neat hairdo during her state visit to 
ance in 1855), but left it at her death to be 
into the crowns of England’s queens, where 
now always used. An ancient Indian leg- 
d holds that the diamond will bring mis- 
une to any man who wears it, and Victoria 
s taking no chances. 

The largest diamond ever found, the Cul- 
an, was given to Edward VII on his birth- 
y in 1907 by the Transvaal Government. 
ving little personal use for a diamond the 
proximate size of an ostrich egg, he had the 
at hunk split and the largest pieces set in 
regalia. The great Star of Africa, once 
of the Cullinan, now glitters from the 
yal Scepter. 

Today the members of the royal family sel- 
, if ever, buy jewelry for themselves. They 
usually given brooches, pins or other orna- 
nts whenever they visit an aircraft plant, a 
p christening, review one of their regiments, 
go on tour. In additign, they inherit, 
ately, a mass of diamonds, emeralds, 
yies and other valuables collected by previ- 
3 royalty. 

Some of these objects, if they are still 
yund, are odd although valuable. The rec- 
is of Garrard and Co., the three-century- 
court jewelers, disclose, for instance, that 
760 they repaired two silver kettle drums 
the Princess of Wales, and that in 1764 
y sold a royal male personage “a pair 
night cloaths earings.” In 1788 Queen 
arlotte, wife of George III, bought two gold 
thpicks. Later she and her daughter built 
) quite a bill with Garrard’s, mostly for 
yeled baubles, and often for gold needles. 


ther objects of value and beauty are less 
d, but some of them came to the family in 
ange ways. The emeralds in Queen Eliza- 
h’s most elaborate tiara—the one she wears 
1er most recent official portrait—were, for 
itance, won in a lottery, by her great-great- 
ndmother, Augusta, Duchess of Cam- 
dge. What Augusta was doing, taking part 
a regal gamble in Frankfurt, Germany, in 
early 1830’s is now unknown, and even the 
ke of Windsor says that the story is lost in 
mists of family memory. But it must have 
n a splendid lottery, for the prize was 
nty-four perfect emeralds, each the size 
4 peach stone. 

€ tiara itself, in which fifteen of these 
seralds now hang pendant, was purchased 
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from a Russian grand duchess by Queen 
Mary, who was a jewel connoisseur. The 
original design of the tiara is planned to carry 
fifteen magnificent drop pearls, but George 
V’s queen had it redesigned so that the emer- 
alds and pearls are interchangeable. The 
emeralds not used in the tiara were worked 
into an emerald-and-diamond necklace usu- 
ally worn with it. The necklace includes one of 
the resplendent stones of the fragmented 
Cullinan. 

Not all the jewelry is of this magnificence, 
of course. When the present queen, as prin- 
cess, was photographed at the age of six 
months, she wore as decoration only two tiny 
necklaces, one of rosy coral and one of small 
pearls. The coral necklace has already passed 
on to her daughter, Princess Anne, who 
wears it at parties over a dress of white chiffon 
over satin. Anne has also been left by King 
George VI two ropes of pearls with earrings to 
match, some sapphires and a diamond tiara. 
But she will have to do some growing before 
she is allowed to wear them. 

On her seventh birthday Princess Elizabeth 
wore a tiny gold chain with a pearl-and-gold 
pendant. At ten she appeared in public with a 
double row of small pearls, and both she and 
Princess Margaret received a small brooch 
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INVITATION 


By SUSAN MOIRA MOK 


Come up unto my hill, 
The grass is greener here. 


I have a cradle made of rain-soft 
earth, 


A moon-shaped basin 
Waits to wash your morning face. 


In winter my hilltop house is 
made of lace, 


Spring echoes in my halls, 

Autumn paints my walls with 
gold. 

Love, come up unto my hill 


And share summer’s kisses—if 


you will. 


with a pearl drop. The same tenth birthday her 
father gave her a diamond, but she was thirteen 
before she wore diamonds in public. On that 
thirteenth birthday she and her sister Margaret 
appeared with identical brooches of rubies, 
sapphires and diamonds pinned to their berets. 
At fourteen she wore a large three-strand 
pearl necklace and a small antique bracelet. At 
fifteen she received and wore a brooch with 
her father’s initials ““GR’ (George Rex) 
traced in diamonds. At seventeen there were 
a gold bracelet and a tiny watch from her 
parents. 

For her parents’ coronation in 1937, Eliza- 
beth wore three rows of small pearls. In 1942 
she received the first of hundreds of pieces of 
Official gift jewelry, a diamond insigne of the 
Grenadier Guards, of which she is colonel. 
At sixteen she was Officially photographed 
wearing three rows of largish pearls—so beau- 
tiful that, as with all her Oriental pearls, their 
luster shines through even badly reproduced 
photographs. 

But the windfall of precious gems didn’t 
really begin until her engagement and mar- 
riage. On her engagement day she wore two 
rows of pearls, a small diamond star on the 
lapel of her blue dress, and Philip’s engage- 
ment ring, one diamond with two smaller ones 
on either side. This ring is one of the less im- 
pressive bits of jewelry she owns, but she never 
takes it off. She rarely wears other rings— 
perhaps remembering that Victoria, who wore 
several rings on each finger, sometimes had 
difficulty in removing her gloves. 


THE WORLD’S MOST FABULOUS JEWELS 


Her wedding presents were literally worth a 
king’s ransom. Her mother and father, de- 
voted parents, gave a necklace of diamonds 
and rubies, another of sapphires and dia- 
monds, with matching earrings, and a double 
string of large pearls. She wore the pearls at 
her wedding, and also a small tiara of dia- 
mond-studded spikes belonging to her 
mother—perhaps for “‘something borrowed.” 
Her wedding ring, like those of all royal brides, 
was of gold from Wales, the only part of 
Great Britain where gold is found. 

From the incredibly wealthy Nizam of 
Hyderabad (the only prince whose jewels 
might compete with those of the Windsors) 
Elizabeth received at the time of her wedding 
a glowing diamond necklace, and a bandeau- 
style tiara in a pattern of roses and leaves of 
diamonds. The City of London gave her a 
diamond-fringe necklace to match the bor- 
rowed tiara. This is probably one of the most 
important pieces in her collection. 


Qheen Mary gave her nine pieces of her own 
jewelry: a diamond tiara and a diamond 
headband; a double row of diamonds (which 
the queen often wears); a double row of 
pearls; bracelets, and eight-inch-high diamond 
stomacher. This object, worn by queens as a 
kind of corselet in more flashy days, has since 
been divided into three sections, any one of 
which Elizabeth sometimes wears on her 
shoulder to hold down one of the ribbons of 
her royal orders. 

From over the seas the young bride re- 
ceived from Burma ninety-eight blood-red 
rubies set in an ornate, almost Victorian, gold 
setting, and a gold necklace twenty-two cen- 
turies old from King Farouk of Egypt. All 
these were, of course, only the cream of the 
jewels which poured down in tribute and af- 
fection. It is perhaps worth remembering that 
some of her loyal and humble subjects also 
sent her such homely items as pot holders and 
bed socks. 

From Queen Mary, Elizabeth has also in- 
herited the pink topaz brooch which, like the 
emeralds, once belonged to the Duchess of 
Cambridge; a ruby brooch and pendant which 
once belonged to the beautiful and fastidious 
Queen Alexandra; the resplendent diamond 
tiara in a design of thistles, roses and sham- 
rocks which Queen Victoria had made; and a 
dozen other diamond and pearl knickknacks, 
too numerous for anyone to describe or to 
wear. 

Among the magnificent historic jewels be- 
longing to the queen is the Darnley jewel, de- 
signed in the sixteenth century by the sorrow- 
ing Earl of Lennox’s widow to commemorate 
her husband’s death in battle. It is enameled 
gold in the shape of a heart, and has an enor- 
mous cabochon sapphire as its main jewel. 
Another favorite is the miniature circlet show- 
ing emblems of all the British Isles, made for 
George IV and shown in the portrait of Queen 
Victoria by Winterhalter. 

In addition to receiving inheritances and 
gifts on specific occasions such as weddings 
and birthdays, members of the royal family 
come back from tours loaded down with little 
mementos of fabulous value. The number of 
diamond brooches and floral sprays presented 
to the queen must occasionally inspire small 
private sighs of familiarity; more rare are 
gifts like the four pink pearls from the Red 
Sea (a gift from the Government of Aden), 
the necklace of ancient gold coins from a visit 
to Greece, the 54!4-carat rose-pink diamond 
from diamond miner John T. Williamson. 
Queen Elizabeth herself later designed the 
spray in which this unbelievable diamond is 
set. 

When the queen and Prince Philip went ona 
round-the-world tour, the countries of the 
Commonwealth busied themselves preparing 
suitable little mementos. The most important 
of these was probably the brooch, valued at 
$150,000, presented by the Prime Minister of 
Australia on behalf of his government. For 
this brooch world markets were searched for 
rare yellow diamonds and private collectors 
were besoughi for help; the finest Australian 
craftsmen worked for months reproducing in 
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DR. SCHOLL 
PUTS 
COMFORT 
INTO 

FASHION... 


Makes fashionable pointed toe shoes 
feel ever so easy on the feet! 


Now, you never need suffer 
pain from wearing smartly 
styled shoes. Simply apply 
soft, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads wher- 
ever shoes rub, press or 
pinch. Presto! Gone, forgot- 
ten is your discomfort. With 
it you stop one of the com- 
monest causes of aging lines 
of pain—nagging shoe pres- 
sure and friction. You also 
stop corns, callouses before 
they start. If you already 
have corns or callouses, use 
Zino-pads to remove them. 
Try them! Sold everywhere. 


DF Scholls 


Zino-pads 


CALLOUSES 


eT tess 


HOT, TENDER FEET? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder quickly relieves © 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, . 

odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


Dr Scholls POWDER 
















What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 


to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 

famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 

of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 

Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 

pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

mae ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 


MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven in- 
eredients. 


=> SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 


ba LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 


5‘Goxes of New CHRISTMAS CARDS & GIFTS 


Send no money. Just give us your name, and we'll 
mail beautiful money-making samples to you. 
Show to friends and make money in spare time. 
Keep up to 50c on easy $1 sales—up to $1.25 cash 
profit per item. Get sample kit on approval, Bar- 
gain List, FREE Personal Album, $1.25 Gift Offer. 


MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept.465-H,St. Louls 1, Mo. 


PERE) | 
Offer 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more 
comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug counter. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THESE ADVERTISERS WILL BE GLAD TO SEND LITERATURE. 


WRITE THEM DIRECT, STATING YOUR SPECIFIC 


INTERESTS. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 555 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
SS 


Boys’ Schools 


RIVERSIDE 


UN 
ACADEMY 


Health and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia mountains. Winter at 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida—two complete school plants, each with all facilities. 


Outdoor sports year round. 


Fully accre dited preparation for all colleges. Also Post Graduate Dept. Constant as- 
sociation with selected teachers who live and eat with cadets. Weekly reports. ROTC 
program, Progress GUARANTEED. Reasonable All-inclusive fee. Outstanding record. 
Athletics for all. Separate Junior High, grades 7-8. For illustrated catalog, address; 


GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 507-J, Gainesville 5, Georgia 


SOC TT a ST 
Rumsey Hall 


Junior School for Boys. 80 miles from N.Y.C. Grades 1 
thru 8. Small classes. Boys learn to study. Country en- 
vironment. Well coached team sports. Fishing, Skiing, 
Skating. Riflery. Mention age & grade. For booklet address: 


Mr. David J. Barr, Headmaster, Washington 6, Conn. 


Manlius 


Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. Grades 7—12. Complete 
college preparation. ROTC. Highest U.S. Army rating for 
over 50 years. 126-acre campus. Remedial reading. Sports. 
Band. Summer session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 
Perkiomen Beye taught how to study. 


Graduates attend leading 
colleges, universities. Homelike atmosphere. Grades 7-12. 
Sports, activities for all. Modern dormitories. Near New 
York City, Philadelphia. 83rd year. Summer school. Write 
for catalog. 


Stephen A. Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Penna. 


ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation’s Shrine” prepare your 
boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep, School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 
12-20. All sports. Arty., Cavy., Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC, Catalog. Radnor Rd., Wayne, Pa. 








Junior School. Grades 6 


Cheshire Academy to 8. Thorough ground- 


ing in subjects anticipating college preparatory study on 
same campus. Emphasis on fundamentals. Flexible pro- 
gram for each boy develops good habits of concentration. 
Separate classes, dormitories, activities. Remedial instruc- 


tion. Arthur J. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 79th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog: 
Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box L-7, Alton, Illinois 


Carteret School 


SURO College prep. Accredited. 
Small classes. Proper study habits. Reading Techniques. 
Shops. Homelike dormitory. Large gym. 40 acres atop 
Orange Mt. Moderate rate. New York trips 20 miles. 


Request booklet G-16, Carteret School, West Orange, N.J. 
Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch school for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 
climate, Small cli asses. Accredited to all colle eS Riding 
& polo included in tuition, Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 29th yr. For Catalog, write 


H. J. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottatlale, Arizona 


lst Grade to College. 


PEEKSKILL fete 

ACADEMY 
124th year. 
Achievement records in College and Life. Non profit. 


Small classes. Personal interest in each boy. Athletic 
teams for all, intramural & varsity. Expert coaching. 





Successful College preparation. High 


Rifle & Swim Teams. Swimming pool, Band, Glee 
club, Camera club, ete. Grades 6-12. Summer session. 
For illustrated catalog write: 


Headmaster, Box 407, Peekskill-on-Hudson 4, N.Y. 
College 


Brenau College 

Accredited A.B. Degree and B.S. in El. Ed. Liberal Arts, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Physical Ed., Home Ec., Nutrition, 
Music, Art, Drama, Speech, Broadcasting. 1250 ft. elev. 
Near Atlanta. All Sports. National Sororities. Attendance 


40 States. Address Brenau, Box 503, Gainesville 5, Ga. 
Business & Secretarial 


katharineS"1IODS 











BOSTON 16 secretarial 
aii MatiborouetSt Outstanding training. Three 
NEW YORK 17 


practical courses. 

One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 

Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: ADMISSIONS DEAN 


Vocational 


Te a Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating po- 
sitions in hotels, motels, clubs, apart- 
ment house projects as Hostess, 
Executive Housekeeper, Manager, 
etc. Celestia Foster writes: “Am 
Hostess-Housekeeper in a hotel and 


230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. , 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 








A happy in my work.”’ Write for FREE 
book, ‘“‘Your Big Opportunity.’”” Approved for ALL 
Veteran Training. Lewis Hotel Training School, 


Sta. CL-501, Washington 7, D. C. 41st Year. 


Home Study School 
HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction, Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 

| C.S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
«VY free books: (1) 36-page ‘How to Succeed,”’ (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA, DEPT. 39112F 
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Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 113th yr. Cata- 


log. Dir. of Admissions, 1677 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Ue Mee ae 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by 
building mind, body, character, leadership. Ac- 
credited, Member Military Schools Diva Oi. Gy 
Dept. of Army. Graduates in all colleges. Ail 
sports. Infantry, Cavalry, aS Band schol- 
arships. Grades 1-12. Catalog 





17 Academy Ave., GeriealcomHieeen; N. Y. 
Where boys 


St. John’s Military Academy Where boys 


confident men. Accredited college apa under the 
famous St. John’s System. Grades 7-12. Inspired teaching. 
Small classes, individual attention. Reading Clinic. ROTC. 
Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 377, Delafield, Wisconsin 


‘ . HA and Separate 
Missouri Military Academy j14, >@irate 
69th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. Senior ROTC. 
Iriendly and inspiring teachers. Small classes. Strong 
remedial reading and guidance program. All sports. Riding 
Golf. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 177 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron & wood working, auto mechanics, machine shop 
&e lectricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1000, Sports. New 
gym. 1500 acres. Near Charlottesville. 79th year. Catalog. 


Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. L, Miller School P.O., Va. 


FORK UNION Muirary 


ACADEMY 
% Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in 
Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
* honor roll 50%. Develops concentration, 
Fully accredited ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern buildings, 2 completely equipped 
* gyms, pool. Splendid environment, excel- 
lent health record. Junior pene Ci 
% 4-8) has separate buildin, ngs, ouse- 
mothers. 59th year. For ONE ySUBJECT 
PLAN booklet and catalog write 
Dr. J.C.Wicker, Box 867, Fork Union, Va. 
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Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School."’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1250. 


Catalog. Col. Charles S. Roller, Box J, Ft. Defiance, Va. 














The Sewanee Military Academy 
Division Univ. of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
ROTC Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool.10,000- 
acre mountain domain. Episcopal. 90th year. Catalog. 


Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box L, Sewanee, Tennessee 


Greenbrier Military School 

145th yr. The School of Achievement. 7th & 8th grades & 
H.S. and P.G. Dept. ROTC. 2300 ft. elev. White Sulphur 
Springs’ golf & swim pool. Modern gym & new Rifle range. 
Athletics. Band, Glee Club. Summer Camp. For Catalog 
write D. T. Moore, Box J-607, Lewisburg 6, W. Va. 





Coeducational School 
Blue Ridge School Roe ee 


Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Boarding School, 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles north of 
Charlottesville and 115 miles southwest Pe Washington. 
Gymnasium, sports. Board and tuition $765 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster, Box J, St. George, Va. 





Tobé-Coburn School for Fashion Careers 


Prepare for a career in buying, advertising, fashion co- 
ordination, radio/TV. Field trips, cultural activities, 
store work with pay. One and Two Year Courses. Life slong 
placement service. Begins September 4. Ask for catalog L. 


851 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


More jobs offered our graduates than we can fill. 18-month 
Diploma courses in Commercial Art; Fashion Art; Dress 
Design; Interior Design. Veteran approved. Co-ed. 35th 
Year. For King Size Factbook, write 


Willis J. Shook, Director, 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design. Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Fashion 
Illustration. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st 
Mon. each month. Write Registrar, Room 7B. Specify course. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Medical Technology 
College of Medical Technology 


Medical & X-ray Technicians in demand, excellent pay. 
Free placement service. Intensive 9-12 mo. courses for med- 
ical offices, labs. State year H.S. grad. Two leading colleges. 
Catalog L. 1900 LaSalle Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

1004 Truxillo, Houston, Texas 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence in training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; 
Medical Secretary —12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. 


Send for Catalog A. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





yellow and blue diamonds the yellow wattle, 
or mimosa, of Australia and its bluish leaves. 
In Australia the queen also received a forty- 
piece necklace of rare Barrier Reef coral, some 
of them in the shade of lime green which is the 
queen’s favorite. These, of course, are only a 
small selection from the endless list of precious 
gifts, graciously bestowed, graciously received. 

Princess Margaret’s jewel collection is sec- 
ond only to that of her sister. As a little girl, 
like Elizabeth, she annually received gems of 
enormous value. On her twenty-first birthday, 
the king and queen gave her a pair of tur- 
quoise bracelets, diamond earrings, and some 
inevitable heirloom jewelry. 

On her official tours Margaret receives the 
customary presents, in her case more exotic 
gifts than those of her sister. In Mombasa the 
leader of the dancing girls placed an ornate 
gold chain with garlands of intricately 
fashioned gold flowers around her neck. In 
Trinidad the children gave her a collection of 
gold bracelets. Grenada produced a gold 
nutmeg, symbol of the island’s principal crop. 
At home on public occasions she picks up 
jeweled regimental badges quite regularly, of 
course, as well as the usual run of diamond 
sprays. 

Another source of jewelry, at least for the 
queen, is Prince Philip. Like Prince Albert, 
who was also married to a queen, Philip likes 
to design his own presents of jewelry. One of 
his wife’s favorite gifts from her husband 
was a diamond-and-sapphire bracelet he de- 
signed, with a naval crown and linked initials. 
She often wears this as an evening bracelet, 
and always used to combine it with the tiny 
platinum wrist watch (supposed to be the 
smallest in the world) sent to her by the Re- 
public of France upon the occasion of her 
parents’ visit to that country in 1938. In 1955 
she lost the watch while strolling around the 
grounds at Sandringham, and it was never 
found despite the activity of half the police of 
Great Britain. A duplicate was presented to 
her by the Paris Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing her recent visit to France. 

“Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, and 
seldseen costly stones of so great price’’— 
all these glowing and priceless gems nestle 
among velvet in strong rooms of Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace, rigidly 
guarded, dark, inviolate, until some member 
of the royal family remembers, decides and 
sends for what she wants. 

Only on the great and most glittering occa- 
sions do the royal ladies send for many of 
their jewels, or for their most resplendent, for 





LADIES’ HOME JOURN 


styles in jewel wearing have changed. In a 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL issue of 1907 a writer 
describes how Queen Alexandra looked durin 
an afternoon presentation: she wore ‘“‘a black 
veil held down by a diamond tiara, ropes an¢ 
ropes of pearls and diamond necklaces, dia 
mond bracelets, decorations, and a blazing 
diamond stomacher.” Queen Mary was oft en 
pictured in as many as six ropes of pearls, 
three diamond necklaces and a diamond d g, 
collar. These jewels have been passed on 0 
royal descendants, of course, but they are worn | 
with more caution today. Elizabeth, for in-' 
stance, removed several of the stones and 
shortened the necklace made from the lotten 
emeralds. This reduction in the amount 
jewels worn all at once may, of course, be 
reflection of growing good taste in the wo 
today. Or it might be that the royal ladies have! 
read and noted an observation made by 

J. M. Barrie: ““Have you ever noticed the 
many jewels make women either incredibl 
fat or incredibly thin?’ 


a2 
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0. the grandest occasions of all, of cou 
the royal ladies bring out their tiaras. 
Queen Mother and Princess Margaret ha 
about a half-dozen each to choose from, while 
Queen Elizabeth has perhaps eighteen. For the 
opening of Parliament, one of the grandest of: 
British occasions, the queen wears the dia- 
mond tiara made for Queen Victoria in 1838. 
This has a Maltese Cross and a thistle made o} 
diamonds and pearls. With it, one year, she 
wore a necklace of three rows of diamonds, 
two diamond bracelets (one very large), ance 
her small diamond watch. At another Parlia 
ment opening she appeared in emerald-and | 
diamond earrings with the necklace of dia’ 
monds and emeralds made from the lottery. 
prize, and a narrow diamond bracelet. Las) 
year, to open Parliament, she wore Victoria’ 
tiara, pearl earrings surrounded by diamon¢ 
and a pearl necklace set in diamonds, with an 
enormous drop pendant. i 

For these occasions, as for most of 
“splendid’”’ appearances, the queen usué 
wears a new dress. Although it is true that the 
queen often wears certain sets of jewelry with 
certain colors (the emeralds with her favo: 
pale green, diamonds with pale yellow, pearl 
with pink), the choice of which set she w 
wear remains her own. A royal dress dé 
signer may make a frock with certain jewe 
in mind, and suggest that she wear them, b 
there is no guaranty that she will act on hit 
suggestion. 

For instance, Norman Hartnell designed 
shimmering silver-lace dress for the inl 
spring visit to Paris, and released drawing 





WHAT JEWELS MEAN 


Since the beginning of time, precious jewels have fascinated mankind for 
their beauty, their value, their rarity and for what ancient lore held was 
their magic power. Here are a few of the old beliefs: 


Diamond. This is a magic stone 
of great power, and “serves to drive 
away nocturnal specters.” The dia- 
mond is a symbol of fearlessness 
and invincibility, and for this rea- 
son the devil is a particular enemy 
of this stone. The Romans called it 
a “gem of reconciliation,” and be- 
lieved that it enhanced the love of a 
husband for his wife. But sixteenth- 
century Italians thought that it 
made the wearer, particularly a 
woman, unhappy—for if a woman 
is fearless and invincible she is not 
a true woman. 

Emerald. This stone is supposed 
to give the wearer a knowledge of 
the future. [t is a revealer of truth 
and an enemy of all enchantments 
and conjurations. It helps to 
strengthen memory and make the 
wearer an eloquent speaker. It re- 
veals the truth or falsity of love, 


but is an enemy of sexual passion. 
It should never be worn in the mar- 
riage bed. 

Amethyst. Can cure drunken- 
ness, and has the power to control 
evil thoughts and to quicken the 
intelligence. 

Ruby. Removes evil thoughts, 
controls amorous desires, dissipates 
pestilential vapors and reconciles 
disputes. [t will guard the owner’s 
house, his fruit trees and his vine- 
yards from injury by tempests. 

Sapphire. Preserves the wearer 
from his enemy, and attracts di- 
vine favor. 

Turquoise. Protects the wearer 
from injury by falling, especially 
from horseback. _ 

Coral. The wearer can still tem- 
pests and traverse broad rivers in 
safety. Coral also cures madness 
and gives wisdom. 


The magie power of the jewels is more powerful if worn on the left (or 
devil’s) side of the body. Perhaps this is why women today usually wear 
brooches on the left side, although they have forgotten the old lore. 
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2 dress for publication on the day on which 
was worn. The drawings showed the emer- 
1 necklace, but the queen wore diamonds 
d pearls. 
Whatever the choice of jewels, the effect on 
ess-up occasions is always magnificent. It is 
en said that you can see the light from the 
amonds flashing around a corner before the 
yal ladies themselves come in sight. And: 
‘fter seeing their jewels, I wanted to flush 
ne down the drain!” exclaimed Ethel 
erman. 
A fashion editor remarked, after the queen’s 
it to Paris: ““Of course the queen has no 
me as a chic woman—her position wouldn’t 
ow her to wear extremely fashionable 
thes, and sometimes she’s even referred to 
dowdy. But there’s nothing dowdy about 
rt jewels—everything she wears is real, and 
autiful. It can’t set fashion, of course, be- 
se it’s way out of the price field of even the 
ll-to-do woman.” 
And Women’s Wear Daily reported after 
visit: ‘‘Whatever else impressed Paris, 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES 
AND PRICES OF VOGUE 
PATTERNS ON PAGE 90 


_ Vogue Design No. 9228. “Very 

- Easy to Make’’ halter blouse 
and fichu. Sizes 10-18 (31-38). 
Price, 60c 


Vogue Design No. 9233. “Easy 
to Make” shorts. Sizes 24~32 
waist measure. Price, 50c 


yi 


le is no question aboyt. the queen’s 
eelry, despite the fact that some of the 
iwds apparently expected to see her wearing 
own at the evening functions, not appreci- 
ig the difference between the Crown Jewels, 
‘ch never leave Britain, and the queen’s 
(sonal jewelry. Among the latter, the magnif- 
it diamond tiara, triple diamond neck- 
a’ and chandelier earrings certainly im- 
ssed.”” 








aes wear, of course, far simpler jewelry, as 
i's any well-dressed Englishwoman. Visiting 
bspital or at the races, the queen usually 
vrs a double string of small pearls, single 
I stud earrings (her ears are pierced) and 
| of her hundreds of diamond clips, or one 
he jeweled symbolic badges of a British 
ment. At a semiformal occasion, such as 
opening of the Ascot races, she will wear 
ne pearls and a larger clip. She usually 
‘rs pearls to the theater, and is reported 
chave twenty sets from which to make her 
ce. 
enever the sisters appear together in pub- 
Princess Margaret invariably and notice- 
’ wears fewer jewels. Her almost uniform 
étime jewelry is a necklace of two strands of 
ds along with pearl earrings and a dia- 
d brooch or clip. Margaret originated the 
ion of wearing a diamond initial brooch 
1 took a leading part in the revival of spray 
al brooches—feathers or flowers or ferns 


Ce eel 


ae, 
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made of precious stones. One of her favorites 
is a diamond rose-spray brooch given by 
Armstrong Vickers Aircraft when she visited 
their plant. 

In general, Margaret shows great taste and 
fashion sense. In Edinburgh recently she 
chese a double gold-and-ruby clip to wear 
with a coat of bronze shade in heavy shot silk. 
The clips were worn in a manner she has now 
made fashionable—high on the front of the 
coat and one slightly above the other. For her 
controversial private audience with the Pope, 
however, her only jewelry was a pair of white 
earrings. Recently she has been photographed 
wearing a charm bracelet. 


anita Ale Kelas CIZOL... you read about in 


USE AT HOME. | 


figure...so quickly... 


new Relax-A-cizor with fabulous new “ 


In both public and private appearances, the 
Queen Mother keeps to a uniform necklace of 
a triple row of enormous pearls, together with 
a diamond or sapphire clip pinned to her hat 
or her coat. Her earrings are usually one of an 
assortment of pearl studs, surrounded by dia- 
monds. 

At home in private the royal ladies wear 
even quieter jewels, sometimes even the 
charming semiprecious stones they cannot 
wear in public. In public their jewels must be 
precious. They are never imitation or paste. 
Both the queen and Princess Margaret like to 
wear turquoises because the pure sky blue 
matches their eyes. As for Prince Philip, his 
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only jewel is usually a massive gold signet 
ring, which he says “helps a great deal in 
shaking hands.” 

Glittering with diamonds, glowing with 
pearls, adorned by the rich purple glow of 
amethysts, the hot fire of rubies or the green 
flawlessness of perfect emeralds—that is the 
way the British public likes tosee women of the 
royal family. Jewels are a symbol, and so is 
the monarchy. Jewels represent a dream, a 
vision, an illusion which a woman has of 
herself. More than anything else they seem to 
say: 

“You are beautiful, you are worth great 
value, you are loved.” END 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
A slums who loved to draw. He never 
got past the seventh grade. Before he 
was 13, he had to quit school to sup- 
port his family. But he never gave up 
his dream of becoming an artist. 

Although he was working 12 hours 
a day, he began to study art at home 
in his spare time. Soon he discovered 
that people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 19 he was 
well launched in the field of commer- 
cial art. By 22 he was earning $500 a 
week. Dorne rose higher and higher— 
until he became probably the most 
fabulous money-maker in the history 
of advertising art. 

Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not 
unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
when he was 15, Steven Dohanos, 
famous cover artiSt, drove a truck and 
worked in a mill before turning to art. 
Harold Von Schmidt was an orphan 
at 5. Robert Fawcett, known as the 
‘illustrators’ illustrator,” left school 
at 14. Austin Briggs, who struggled to 
support his family in a cold-water flat 
when he first broke into art, today 
lives in a magnificent contemporary 
home, over 100 feet long. 


A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 

Dorne outlined to them a plan for 
sharing their good fortune with others. 
Dorne pointed out that artists were 
needed all over the country. And thou- 
sands of men and women wanted very 
much to become’ artists. What these 
people needed most was a convenient 
and effective way to master the trade 
secrets and professional know-how that 
the famous artists themselves had 
learned only by long, successful ex- 





(Photo by Roy Stevens) 


NORMAN ROCKWELL-—this best-loved Amer- 


ican artist left school at 15. 





Now they’re helping others do the same 





(Photo by Ferenz Fedor) 


ALBERT DORNE-one of the greatest money-makers in commercial art. From the window of 
his luxurious studio high above New York, Dorne can see the slum tenement where he once lived. 


perience. “Why can’t we,’ asked 
Dorne, ‘develop some way to bring 
this kind of top-drawer art training 
to anyone with talent ...no matter 
where they live or what their personal 
schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 
ing for a way to explain drawing tech- 
niques to students who would be 
thousands of miles away, they turned 
to the war-born methods of modern 
visual training. What better way could 
you teach the art of making pictures, 
they reasoned, than through pictures? 
They made over 5,000 drawings spe- 
cially for the school’s magnificent 
home study lessons. And after they 
had covered the fundamentals of art, 
each man contributed to the course 
his own special “hallmark” of great- 
ness. For example, Norman Rockwell 
devised a simple way to explain char- 
acterization and the secrets of color. 
Jon Whitcomb showed how to draw 
the “glamour girls’ for which he is 
world-famous. Dorne showed step-by- 
step ways to achieve animation and 
humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 


to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent ‘‘overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly 
succeed: Thus was born the Famous 
Artists Schools — whose campus is 
the U. S. mail, whose classrooms are 
the students’ own homes and whose 
faculty is the most fabulous ever 
assembled in the history of art teach- 
ing. The school’s activities started in 
a converted old barn in Westport, 
Conn. It grew rapidly. Today it occu- 
pies its own modern building and has 
5,000 active students in 32 countries. 
The twelve famous artists who started 
the school as a labor of love still own 
it, run it, and are fiercely proud of 
what it has done for its students. 

Don Smith is a good example. When 
he became a student three years ago, 
Don knew nothing about art, even 
doubted if he had talent. Today, he 
is an illustrator with a leading adver- 
tising agency in New Orleans. 


Harriet Kuzniewski was bored wi! 
an “ordinary” job when she enrolle 
A year later, she landed a good je 
as a fashion artist. ; 

Gertrude Vander Poel had ney 
drawn a thing until she enrolled 
the School. Now a swank gallery 
hibits her paintings for sale. 

John Busketta was a pipe-fitter 
helper with a big gas company unt 
he enrolled in the School. He st 
works for the same company — bh 
now he is an artist in the advertisin 
department, at a big increase in payy. 

Elizabeth Merriss—busy housewif! 
and mother—now adds to her family 
income by designing gift wrapping 
and greeting cards, and illustratin 
children’s books. ~ | 

A great-grandmother in Ohio dé 
cided to study painting in her spa 
time. Recently, she had her ; 
“show” where she sold thirty wate 
colors and five oil paintings. 





“Where are the famous artists of | 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised até 
by the success of his students. “O) 
portunities open to trained artists ft 
day are enormous,” he says. “We co 
tinually get calls and letters from ar 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask i 
for practical, well-trained students 
not geniuses—who can step into fu 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I’m firmly convinced,” Dorne g¢ 
on, “that many men and women 4@ 
missing an exciting career in art sil 
ply because they hesitate to thi 
that they have talent. Many of the 
do have talent. These are the peo 
we want to train for success in art. 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover pi 
ple with talent worth developing, ' 
twelve famous artists created a 1 
markable, revealing 12-page Tal 

Test. Originally they charged $1 1 
the test. But now the school offers 
free and grades it free. Men and wo 
en who reveal natural talent throw 
the test are eligible for training 

the school. 


Would you like to know if you " 
valuable hidden art talent? Simp 
mail coupon below. The Famous Al 
ists Talent Test will be sent to yt 
without cost or obligation. And 
might lead you to become one of thi 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


[asus . Aas oak aan ae Se 4 
| FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS — 
1 Studio 220, Westport, Conn. } 
j I want to find out if I have art talent wor 


developing. Please send me—without obligi 
tion—your Famous Artists Talent Test. 
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The secret savory sauce is cooked in... Just heat...eat...enjoy! ‘cause tt tastes the best! 











Gentle enough for a baby’s skin, pure, mild 
ivory is so right for your complexion, too. 


pee 





IKV LOOK -so clear...so fres 
LS easily yours 


A complexion smooth and clear—petal soft and fresh! That’s what the magic of Ivory’s 
mildness can give to you. Just make a simple change to regular care with this soap that’s mild 


enough for a baby’s skin, and soon your complexion will improve. You'll like the new 






freshness—the finer texture—the smoother feel. You'll like That Ivory Look! 
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BAD BREATH 
y WITH NEW IPANA 


_..Its distinct taste tells you so 


e New Ipana® Tooth Paste with germ-killing 
WD-9 prevents bad breath. Use it regularly. 
Ipana’s distinct taste and refreshing after-taste 
tell you it cleans your entire mouth. 





e [pana with WD-9 actually has twice the 
decay-germ killing power of any other leading 
tooth paste. So it can help your children 

fight tooth decay effectively, too. 
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OE ples ypucthink You ONE. 


...and you can prove it with a Palmolive bar! 


el : ? t that Mild and Gentle Palmolive Care 


Cleans Cleaner, Deeper, Prettier! 


ver 





When you wash with your regular soap—in the 
ordinary, casual way—you leave hidden dirt be- 
hind that hides the prettiness of your complexion. 
But what a glorious difference after a 60-second 
Palmolive massage! You’ll look fresher, lovelier! 
And to prove that hidden dirt is gone, rub with 

tm a tissue. The tissue will stay snowy-white . . . proof 
» / that Palmolive care cleans cleaner, deeper, prettier! 


Ney complexion beauty is yours in just one minute with Palmolive Soap. Because Palmolive care 
removes beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse 
so deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 
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When Associate Editor 
RICHARD PRATT sent us 
this picture, he sug- 
gested, ““This might be a 
salutary occasion to say 
I’m the anonymous 
writer of the page called 
Journal About Town— 
and I do wish readers 
wouldn’t write in refer- 
ring to me as her!” 
Having got that straightened out, we’ll add 
that he joined the JouRNAL the year the 
Goulds took over as editors—‘“‘trying to get 
a job on the JourNAL that year was like try- 
ing to get in the N.B.C. Orchestra when 
Toscanini became conductor!’’—and, as 
Architectural and Garden Editor, has writ- 
ten about the oldest and the newest homes 
of this country. ‘““Appropriately,” he says, 
“my wife Dorothy and I live in an old 
stone Pennsylvania farmhouse—which has 
sprouted a most contemporary wing!”” Mr. 
Pratt’s JoURNAL contributions are collected 
in A Treasury of Early American Homes and 
A Second Treasury of Early American Homes. 
Last year he published a two-volume Guide 
to Early American Homes in which are de- 
scribed about 1800 houses—and how, when, 
where and why to see them. 





Richard Pratt 


HELEN ITrRIA is a short 
(five feet), slight (100 
pounds), free-lancewriter 
who has to wage a con- 
stant war between surges. 
of nervous energy and 
long, lovely spells of 
laziness. Born in Santa 
Maria, California, she 
Helen Itria was told on graduating 
from high school that 
she would never amount to anything be- 
cause she laughed too much. However, as 
a free-lance writer, Miss Itria has published 
many magazine articles, and is co-author 
of the book, Devil at my Heels. She lives 
alone in Beverly Hills,: California, enjoys 
the freedom of working for herself, but 
worries about self-discipline. “I'll dodge 
working on any story I don’t enjoy or be- 
lieve in,” she says, “but doing the article 
about the Melvin Traviolis was a wonder- 
fully satisfying experience. These people are 
rare and very real and extremely generous— 
they give much more than they get.” We 
hope you'll enjoy reading about the Traviolis 
(How America Lives, p. 113) as much as Miss 
Itria liked writing about them. 





The man with the pipe 
and the nice smile is 
PauL SOMERS, whose 
chief interest besides 
writing and his family 
(he’s married, has two 
sons and two daughters) 
is sailing small boats 
and exploring deserted 
islands. Born in Leices- 
ter, England, he started 
his working career on a sedate financial jour- 
nal, switched to Fleet Street when he found 
the job too quiet. On the editorial staff of a 
London daily newspaper he worked, for 
many years, as reporter, leader writer and 
foreign correspondent. Knowing this, you 
won’t be surprised to learn that both hero 
and heroine of his story, Beginner’s Luck 
(p. 42), are newspaper reporters. A delight- 
ful pair too. 





Paul Somers 
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TWEED is the one fragrance, above 
all others, to wear anywhere, anytime. 
But in the Fall, most of all, 
you'll love it. Such a happy 
companion to your Autumn 
wardrobe. And pure 
enchantment for your 





“companion.” 





Tweed Mist— 
concentrated Toilet 
Water — from $2.25 


Tweed Bouquet— 
a cologne to use 
lavishly — from $1.50 


prices plus tox 






... the name 
that says fragrance 
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NOW Jell-O Instant Puddings special magic makes 






No freezing...keeps frm 
in your refrigerator! 





EASY-AS-PIE ICE CREAM PIE 


1. Ice Cream. 

Blend together lightly in 
bowl one pint vanilla ice 
cream and one cup of milk. 


2. Jell-O Instant Pudding. 

Add package Chocolate In- 
stant Pudding. Beat until 
just mixed ... one minute. 


3. A baked pie shell. 
Pour at once into 9-inch pie 
shell. Let stand in refriger- 
ator about one hour. 


Jell-O Instant Pudding is the magic that makes this ice cream pie 
smooth and “‘cut-able.’’ Keeps up to 24 hours in your refrigerator. 
And how those Jell-O Instant flavors blend with ice cream! 





Try these pairs for a beginning. You'll discover other dream pie combinations yourself! 





Jell-O Strawberry Instant Pudding Jell-O Lemon Instant Pudding Jell-O Vanilla Instant Pudding 


with Strawberry Ice Cream! with Pineapple Ice Cream! with Pistachio Ice Cream! 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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READERS WRITE 


Who Are Americans? 


Wilton, Maine 

Dear Editors: Thank you for the 
JouRNAL and for printing everyone's point 
of view. I read the letter on the James 
family (May JouRNAL) and then turned 
again to the story in the February issue. 
I looked at Officer James, of the United 
States Air Force, and thought of the 
atomic bomb and the young men of every 
race, color and creed who stand between 
the writer of the letter, you and me, and 
devastation of our way of life, even our 
very survival. I looked at their faces in 
church—‘' Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile ye and persecute ye’’—I remem- 
bered the lady with the lamp—‘‘Give me 
your homeless’’—and I thought that the 
Jameses’ ancestors probably received not 
the gift of America, but came in chains, in 
the hold of a wooden ship, slaves for a 
white man. I looked at all the Jameses— 
clean, nice-looking, intelligent, respect- 
able—at the happy home, the healthy, 
well-behaved children. 

If these are not Americans, if service 
and dedication to a country whose people 
have persecuted you for over a hundred 
years (and still do, in print) do not count; 
if you have risen from slavery, through 
years of the back of the bus, the other side 
of the street, the poorest housing, of being 
barred from societies, clubs, even from 
jobs and institutions of learning and have 
become an officer, have established the 
greatest institution in the world today— 
a good home—and maintained your faith 
and this does not count, what does? If these 
are not Americans, who, dear God, are the 
Americans? 

Black or white, we commit crime be- 
cause of environment, conditions in so- 
ciety, lack of training and help in home, 
school and church. Black or white, we are 
decent, law-abiding, respectable. 

May the writer of that letter remember 
Christ on the cross, mercy, compassion, 
humility—‘‘Heal the sick, love thy neigh- 
bor, do unto others as ye would that they 
do unto you’’—not just for white Amer- 
icans but for all humanity. 

An American citizen (white), 
DOROTHEA VOSE 


Our Boy-Meets-Girl Covers 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 

Dear Journal: Do the corners of my 
mouth turn up? Yes, ever since I saw the 
cover photo on the November issue—and 
then again in January, March and June. 
Your photographer and picture editor are 


just fine. Sincerely, 


MRS. HORACE P. LANTERMAN 


> And just wait till you see what happens 
to our couple next year! ED. 


Slow But Sure 


South Euclid, Ohio 
Dear Editors: I guess we must be the 
All-American freaks of this generation, 
for we defy what seems to be the basic rule 
of Young America: Buy now and pay later. 
The philosophy that we have lived by 
for seven years is this: Unless we can pay 
cash for something, we don’t buy. And 
guess what .. . it works! We may be the 
only house on our street without storm 
windows, but we do have a new car, car- 
peting, a well-fed and -clothed daughter of 
four, new washer, dryer, range and re- 
frigerator and many more of the ‘‘neces- 
sary luxuries’’—all paid for in cash. Best 
of all, we have no Installment Plan Blues. 
It hasn’t always been easy to wait, but 
slowly but surely, one at a time, we have 
acquired the ‘‘nice things of life.” 


Most sincerely, 
AGNES PARK FAUSNAUGH 







































Enjoy ’Em 
While They’re Young 


Richmond, Virgin 

Dear Journal Editors: 1 read so mai 
good articles on raising children, bi 
haven't seen any advice to young mothe 
about enjoying their ‘‘little ones’’ wh 
they are little! , 
Here is a snapshot of my “baby aft 
forty." We have so much fun togeth¢ 


Pamela in furs. 


With my first three I was young and 
such a ‘‘stew”’ all the time. I just didi 
take time to enjoy them as I have tl 
little one! Sincerely, 
HAZEL S. OWE 


The Greatest 


Shoemakersville, Pennsylva | 

Gentlemen: Our seniors at Perry Tow 
ship High School are using “ Education 
a Changing World” for our commen¢ 
ment theme. I noticed your Who A 
America’s Ten Richest Men? (Ap 
JOURNAL) and wished you had answer: 
the question ‘‘Who are the World’s ( 
America’s) Greatest Moving Freedc 
Forward ?’’ We should be happy to ha 
an answer from you to share with ¢ 
audience. Sincerely, 


REBECCA E. SMIT. 
Teac | 


p> Every teacher who does the best job 
can. 

Every parent who does the best job s 
and he can. 

Every citizen who, mindful of our Co 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, lives ¢ 
to his obligation to uphold them. 

Every officeholder who remembers 
is the servant of the electorate. 

Every young man and woman who pi 
pares himself for the task of taking ot 
the running of his country. 

At the moment, Ike is the single Gree 
est Person (American) doing this, in 0: 
opinion. ED. 


Why, Oh Why? 


Farmington, New Mexi 
Dear Editors: Why, oh why do magazir 
story heroines have to be thin and bea 
tiful? Why can’t they be just ordinar 
looking people—tall or plump or rawbon: 
or knock-kneed—anything but that fas 
ionably skinny perfection! 
You might judge that I am not skin 
and beautiful, and you're right. 
Sincerely, 
MRS. GEORGE RASCC 


> We lay all blame on our authors, wi 
apparently see beauty everywhere. ED. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 


Porfect night for the 


) Hi | refreshment 







ODERN people have little time for yesterday’s heavy foods. 
They pack their picnic baskets with light, less-filling food 
and drink—and they look and feel better for it. 


Pepsi-Cola, too, takes this modern point of view about sensible 
diet. Never heavy, never too sweet, today’s Pepsi-Cola is 
reduced in calories. Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi! 
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A new kind 
of deodorant... 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective than messy creams, 














easier to apply than drippy sprays.* 


Not a crumbly stick! 





Here’s a wonderful solution for your per- 





spiration problems, Without mess, drip or 











a smear, that revolving marble in the top of 
is the BAN bottle spreads on just the right 
ate amount of quick-acting lotion deodorant. 
SS BAN protects you against odor a full 24 
or hours, won't harm clothes—is perfectly 


safe for normal skin. Get BAN today! 












*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS,. MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA 


UGUST, 1957 
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* How to Get 
amazing new National Parks Info 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: As a member 
of the Steering Committee of Keep Amer- 
ica Beautiful, Inc., I would like to express 
warm appreciation for your extraordi- 
narily fine treatment of the litter problem 
(May JOouRNAL). 

That same issue invited your readers to 
write to the National Park Service for 
Camping Facilities in the National Park 
System and for what is referred to as a 
Map of National Parks. The first is a sales 
publication, offered by the Superintendent 
of Documents for 15 cents a copy; the 
map, issued by the National Park Service 
in 1949, is entitled ‘‘Recreational Areas of 
the United States.’’ Although out-of-date, 
it may still be purchased for 35 cents, cash 
or money order, from the Superintendent 
re : of Documents. et 
lotion-moistened wNERBERT. BV 

HERBERT EVISON 
Chief of Information 


super tissue National Park Service 


> Our error. Readers who wish to obtain 
publications of the National Park Service 
should write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price lists of all 
Government publications are free on re- 
quest. ED. 







That Three-Faced Girl 


Washington, Indiana 

Dear Editors: 1 am reading a book that 

is making quite a stir, The Three Faces 

of Eve, the case history of a patient who 
had a triple personality. 

Now, years ago the LaApiEs’ HOME 

JOURNAL published a fictional book, 

serially, that dealt with this identical sub- 


ALA ES cools ject. Can you search through your records 
and find it for me? The names of the three 
face and hands 


personalities were Marie Willet, Rosemary 
and Billie. I wonder if you might want to 
revive the story as a pioneer excursion into 
a field which has since become one of 
established fact ! . 
Yours, 
MRS. B. C. RALEY 
> Our serial, Which One—the Marvel- 
ous Romance of a Triple Girl, by Robert 
Ames Bennet, began in May, 1912. It was 


based on the true story of a Miss Beau- . 
comp. Clear-eyed and alert 


Move Over, Uncle Remus! 


e S 
Palo Alto, California e ris jeS- i oO 
Dear Editors: Have you told and retold ecco 


the story of the Three Bears so often that 
you want to pull up the covers of the 


baby’s bed and smother Goldilocks once = the Se cret IS real mea ty nourishm ent 


and for all? Something like that started 
me on my own storytelling. ‘ 

My husband and I had taken our three- an Its balanced best I 
year-old granddaughter and a ten-year- 
old niece to spend the summer with us at 
our cabin. I had A Child’s Garden of How wonderful to look at your dog and see the results of 
Verses, thinking to read a verse or two 





ALERT, INTELLIGENT, THE OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOG IS TRULY A TRUSTED FRIEND. PAINTING BY DOUGLASS CROCKWELL. 











The moist cleansing tissue to hunt squirrels. When Jack and I got bowl rinses clean. 
j Ee * tired, I let him lie down and drop off to 
in the neat carry pak that sleep. And then, wonder of wonders, a door 
| in the trunk of a huge tree opened, and out 
washes and cools face and swarmed a zillion little men. That ended 
—4ir-dri i the night’s chapter. 
hands alr dries In seconds ! The next night, the children bombarded 
Package of 10, 49¢; package of 21, me with questions. ‘‘Tell us what hap- 
$1.00 at drug and cosmetic count- <aro™' Spel or pened to Jack,” they begged. That was my 
Hers throughout the United States first lesson in storytelling for children. 


‘* Guaranteed by > 
| eae ip tore ce send ma ue You may think those characters are only 
8 saacenss® figments of your imagination, but to the 


40 
’ Hi , 4 

| #9 Wash-'n-Dri, Canaan, Conn. children they are real. aaa arnation 

NEVER GET CAUGHT OUT WITHOUT WASH ’N DRI! Not all my stories were serials or ad- quality products 

| @R. R. Williams Inc., Canaan, Conn. venture stories. I soon learned that even 

the ten-year-old preferred simple, familiar 


to the children at night. But after three Friskies balanced nourishment. Friskies Meal satisfies 
. weeks of reading the book (and telling all your dog’s craving for meat...provides in convenient form 
the children’s stories I could recall) over x 
and over, I was decidedly bored. If I all the food values of choice steaks, chops, roasts. 
wanted to continue the storytime and 
keep my own sanity, I’d have to make VITAMINS, MINERALS. Friskies is rich in meat meal, bone 
up my own tales. . F ; E os ? f 
| I had no delusions about my ability as meal, liver protein — contains essential growth vitamins 
a storyteller. All day I wondered what I and minerals. Give your dog Friskies 
| could talk about. My only hope lay in é : 
finding a character to put through a series Meal—and see the difference! OOOO 
of adventures. But what character? What Th 
would interest both a three-year-old and 
a ten-year-old? EASIEST OF ALL TO MIX. Quickest, 
that excaine i Jao ee too. Mixes instantly. Just add water. 
| began a tale about a little boy named Jack : 
| who wandered off into the redwood forest Ready at once. Won’t mush. Feeding 


For Variety — Canned Friskies 
Fully nourishing. Provides up 
to twice the nourishment of low 


quality dog foods. Feed a/one, Re EAL 
or mix with Friskies Meal. 


A Complete Dog Food 












Gination 





ALBERS MILLING CO., DIV.OF CARNATION COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
] 
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: THE CAREFREE FASHION 
FOR ALL THE HOURS OF YOUR’ BUSY DAY 


\ 


| THE CAREFREE FASHION 








ecngon 


Meet the dress you need for the busy life you lead. LATE GETTING STARTED? 
Step into a Shelton Stroller and you’re on your way. DRIVING DOWN? You'll 
arrive fresh and unwrinkled. SHOPPING OR viSITING? Look for compliments 
on your slim, trim appearance. And day after day, you’ll delight in the 
100% nylon jersey that washes in the evening, dries in the night, never, never 
needs an iron in the morning. Here we introduce FoLiaGe print, newest of 
the carefree Shelton Strollers. Sizes 12 to 20, 12% to 22%. About $18. 


. for name of your nearest retailer and FREE FASHION FOLIO, write: 
otto CASUALS Department L-8, 1350 Broadway, New York 18,:N.Y. 


settings. One favorite was about three 
ants walking up to a chrysanthemum 
bush. It was simple. It had no plot. It 
taught no lesson. I don't think it was even 
a story. But the three ants were garbed 
in colorful attire, right down to the hand- 
kerchiefs in their hip pockets. 

The three-year-old demanded this story 
again and again until I was ready to call 
for the ant powder. And when I wasn’t 
telling it to her, she was telling it to her- 
self. All day long she went around mutter- 
ing, ‘“‘ Three ants were walking up a chrys- 
antenan bush.”’ And therein lay the secret 
of success. “‘Chrysanthemum’’ was a 
mouthful, and she loved it. 

Later I told about the animals in the 
woods around us. To bring the children 
into it, I had the animals peering into our 
lighted windows, wondering what manner 
of animals we were. Then followed a story 
about the sea, a little girl named Alice and 
a sea turtle named Mehitable. 

Sometimes I wondered whether I or 
the children told the stories. Their per- 
tinent questions, excited exclamations, 
even their attitudes cued me on how to 
continue. One time I started telling how 
mamma rabbit took her twin babies to get 
food. *‘And did the baby rabbits push the 
grocery-store cart?’’ my little one inter- 
rupted. I hadn’t exactly planned on taking 
the rabbits to a supermarket, but appar- 
ently that was how she saw it. The two 
girls, on familiar ground, finished the 
story to suit themselves. 

When the summer was over and we had 
returned home, I began to read a book to 
my cherubs, bedded down for the night. 
“We don’t want to hear that,’ they 
chorused. ‘* You tell us a story.”’ That for 
me who once thought I couldn't even hold 
my listeners’ attention! 

Maybe it’s just because children are 
more polite than their elders. But I think 
it’s because your children like to hear you 
tell of things you know or imagine. And 
if they can play a part in the tales, so 
much the better. I'll start you by giving 
you the opening sentence that never failed 
to leave my little listener squirming with 
anticipation: ‘Once there was a little girl 
and, you know, she looked almost like 
you.” 

Sincerely, 
CLARE BOWMAN 


Well, Dig That! 


Hollywood, California 


Ladies’ Home Journal is really the most, 
I know it's digged from coast to coast. 


The book condensation is really complete; 
When you read it you'll think it's neat. 


The stories are both weird and romantic; 
The rating with me is always gigantic. 


The Fashion and Beauty are really the 
greatest; 
They teach you how to be up with the latest. 


With the Food and Homemaking you'll be a 
good wife; 

They're useful and practical for the rest of 
your life. 


Architecture, Gardening and Interior 
Decoration 

Are really important for the whole wide 
nation, 


Now you know why I like this magazine: 
It's the coolest and craziest I've ever seen. 
(Miss) ROBIN DICKEY 
Age 13 


It Burns Me Up! 


Why do pickle factories pack the jars so 

tight you must tear one pickle all to pieces 
to get the rest out? 

MRS. ROBERT VAN SICKLE 

Bonifay, Florida 


I wish manufacturers would make lumi- 
nous keyholes on car ignitions—and on 
house doors. I’m tired of fumbling! 
MRS. D. H. TEMPLE 
Elisabeth, New Jersey 


Why, oh why do shoe manufacturers put 
black soles on shoes—and especially on 
little girls’ black patents? They make 
such bad marks on linoleum and also on 


hardwood floors. 
MRS. JAMES F. HOGAN 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Spectators at disaster scenes, inhibiting 
rescue work. MARIAN FRANK 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 
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American Red Ball 
moves your family 
““treasures"’ SAFELY 





—because it’s a 
CERTIFIED MOVE! 


Now move ail your possessions the 
safest way ... with American Red Ball, 
the nation’s only van line to offer you 
a Certificate of Performance . . . the 
famous written guarantee of complete 
satisfaction! With this exclusive “plus 
service” feature, every item you move 
receives extra-careful handling — from 
pickup through delivery. Choose Amer- 
ican Red Ball for a perfect move—it’s 
Certified in writing! 


Excellent storage facilities everywhere. 


ERIC, «—-FOR A FREE WRITTEN ESTIMATE 
os BAL CONTACT YOUR LOCAL AMERICAN 
e@™.-® RED BALL AGENT— LISTED IN THE 


= YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN RED BALL 
TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. 
1000 Iilinois Bidg., Dept. L-8, Indianapolis, Indiana 





HIS aluminum chest will hold a full 

case of beverages. Equipped with a 
bottle opener, a drain plug, and remov- 
able food tray it is ideal for picnic or 
traveling enjoyment. 


To earn yours send us three 2-year 
Saturday Evening Post subscriptions at 
$10 each or five 2-year Ladies’ Home — 
Journal subscriptions at $6 each. All 
subscriptions must be sold outside your 
home at the full advertised price. Both 
new and renewals count but not your 
personal or personal gift subscriptions. 


Write your order on plain paper and mail 
with your own name and address and full 
remittance to us. Offer good in conti- 
nental U.S. only, until October 31,1957. 
Sorry, no cooler chests may be sold for cash. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
202 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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~- Love me 
& or leave me 

your Reed & Barton 

sterling 






What manner of man is this? Anyone who has been anywhere knows that a girl and her Reed & Barton 
are not easily parted. This is the solid silver that betokens the charmed life. It’s the fairest sterling in 


the land and has been since 1824. Silver Sculpture, Autumn Leaves, Tara. Each per setting, $36.75. 


6-piece setting: knife, fork, teaspoon, soup spoon, salad fork, spreader. Prices include tax. For literature of nearest store write Reed & Barton, Dept. LH-87, Taunton, Mass. 
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That Ivory Look- so clear...so fresh 
...so easily yours 


What a sweet summer dream—and how That Ivory Look becomes her! A glowing 


look that can be yours through the magic of Ivory’s mildness. Remember, the milder your soap, 
the prettier your skin—and Ivory has‘a mildness all its own. A simple change to regular 
Ivory care leaves your complexion clearer, fresher. Youll have That Ivory Look. 


99 %o% pure?..it floats 


1 ag 
Wash your face regularly with pure, mi 
Ivory. Gentle enough for a baby’s skin 


other so QP _ tight for your complexion, too. 


More doctors advise Lvory thar any 
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MUST 
SCHOOLS BE 
PaleAC FS ¢ 


BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


= 


WInter RHYTHM, serigraph (1234"" x 1876") 





by Leonard Pytlak, depicts a scene 

in Central Park, New York. The artist has 

won a Guggenheim Fellowship, 

is represented in several museums, 

and is now associated with the Adult Education 
Department ef-the City College of New York. 
Courtesy the Weyhe Gallery, New York. 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass Special Projects Editor: Laura Lou Brookman 


Associate Editors: Hugh MacNair Kahler, Bernardine Kielty, Wilhela Cushman, William E. | " 
Nora O'Leary, Donald Stuart, Tina S. Fredericks, Helen Everitt, Peter Briggs, Anne Einsele: 


I. dealing with the school short- 
age, I wonder whether we clearly ask our- 
selves what a school is—or has come to be. 
At any rate, the financial problem—and bur- 
den—is enhanced by demands upon the school 
that have little or nothing to do with essential 
education. Communities are being taxed to 
support properties that often are out of all 
proportion to the community’s needs—or the 
income of its people. 

A new high school has recently gone up in a 
Northern New England town which I know 
very well. It has a population of 2500. Al- 
though the school serves a number of small 
adjoining villages, enrollment is under 300 
pupils and it is planned to accommodate no 
more than 350. 

The town with the new high school is not 
industrial. Its people earn their livings as 
merchants, insurance and real-estate agents, 
and purveyors of various services to the towns- 
people, surrounding farmers and a seasonal 
population of “summer folks.” 

There are a few solidly well-to-do people in 
the town, which is famous for its beauty and 
therefore popular as a resort. These few “‘lead- 
ing families’ have, however, amassed their 
wealth elsewhere and most of them are re- 
tired. Tourism supports two excellent inns 
and several smaller ones. But the town has not 
expanded in decades and is unlikely to do so. 

The average family income is modest. 
Young people, as they grow up, marry former 
school friends, get jobs in the little businesses 
of the town or drive to and from work in an 
industrial center some twenty miles distant or 
to mills in other centers that the school does 
not serve. The youth with energy and some 
family means go to college elsewhere and 
afterward seek employment where there are 
greater opportunities. They seldom come 
back except to visit. 

The town has wonderful natural facilities 
for growing up in. There is a beautiful river in 
which to fish and swim in summer and on 
which to skate in winter. There are moun- 
tains to climb, woods to explore, and a nearby 
lake on which many people of modest in- 
comes have little camps. There are Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts and Little League 
baseball, and for the country youth who come 
into town for school, the admirable 4-H clubs. 

Four active churches offer homely old- 
fashioned festivities. A summer theater, tour- 
ing from another town, plays once a week at 
reasonable prices. A little country club offers 
tennis courts and a golf course for modest 
fees. 

The town has, for its size, an excellent pub- 
lic library. A wealthy townswoman, giving 
away her fortune in her extreme old age, has 
built and endowed an exceptionally fine rec- 
reation center with outdoor and indoor facili- 
ties, including a well-equipped stage and hall 
for amateur dramatics. 

The recreational needs of children and 
youth are, therefore, one would think, more 
than adequately provided for by natural en- 
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vironment and the private energies and en- 
dowments of public-spirited citizens. 

But this town has just built a new high 
school which, when completed, will certainly 
cost $650,000. The larger part of this money 
has gone into a gymnasium (worthy of a fash- 
ionable athletic club), very extensive playing 
fields, home-economics and shop rooms, a su- 
perb kitchen with every variety of gadget and 
laborsaving device in which to prepare noon- 
day meals, handsome classrooms and exten- 
sive science laboratories. The gymnasium, 
planned to be used also as a public hall, has a 
seating capacity of 1200 people. Yet the pop- 
ulation of the whole union district is under 
4000, and the already existing town hall is 
entirely adequate. 

The old high school, now being turned into 
a grade school, was built on two floors, secur- 
ing twice as much room under one roof and 
on one foundation, and greatly decreasing 
building and heating costs in a severe winter 
climate. But apparently modern teen-agers 
don’t like to climb stairs, and the new one is 
all on one level. The building must also, there- 
fore, fill double the ground space, and this 
fact, together with its extensive playing fields 
occupying 28 acres, made it impossible to build 
in the town center. The new school is several 
miles outside and pupils who previously 
walked to school must now have transporta- 
tion. 

To build and maintain the physical plant 
alone has required an upping of the tax rate 
beyond the capacity to pay of the parents of 
most of the pupils. But it is their own fault, 
because most of them never showed up at the 
meetings where the matter was debated and 
the decisions made. To operate the plant will 
require a staff of at least five people, the whole 
teaching staff being only eighteen. And the 
higher the cost of these physical facilities, the 
greater the problem of finding (and ade- 
quately paying) teachers, who start at $3400 
and rise to $4000 only after ten years. From 
the higher salaries, some 30 per cent is de- 
ducted for taxes and old-age security. 

There are, of course, people who want such 
schools—architects and contractors first of 
all. They are always active in promotion. 
There is the spirit of “our children deserve the 
best,’ without thinking of whether “the best” 
covers the really important and essential. 

For what is important and essential is that 
these young people should learn basic things 
under conditions suitable to the standard of 
living most of them can reasonably anticipate. 

Is it really a good idea to bring children up 
in a school atmosphere of extreme luxury and 
send them back to very modest little homes at 
night? 

A few of the girls who learn to cook and 
sew in the glamorous home-ec rooms may 
take up cooking and sewing later profession- 
ally, for institutions. But how many of them 
do? How many have done so in the past, go- 
ing for training to special schools, as these 
will have to do CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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Cheese Pleaser—that’s French’s Mustard. Zips up the mild, 
adds tanginess to racy ones, brings out the best in any cheese! 








Complete Salad Meal with French’s new Sauce Superb—see easy recipes below. 


no other mustard 


SALAD MEAL | 


i — 2 lbs. cold boiled beef brisket, corned beef or lamb 
a TTTTTTT PPT TET od ha = oe = —y _— — 6 medium potatoes, cooked 6 hard-cooked eggs 
3 ae Gi, a oe aaa Oe earns tae ae 3 large tomatoes, peeled 1 large onion, sliced 


1 large head lettuce and 2 bunches watercress 


Light and Lively flavor SALAD SAUCE SUPERB 


~ 


; ; ; , ; 
light and lively flavor enhances all you use it on “a in—won’t aa shown. Add Gian Gaga and sone cerca 
—————_ fade out in cooking. Make your mustard French’s! 


1 cup mayonnaise 14 cup evaporated milk ; 
: , : 3 tbsps. French’s Mustard ; 
Fie : Just as you have recipe secrets, so has French’s. The fabulous 1 tbsp. French’s Worcestershire : 
z= 1% formula for French’s Mustard! It calls for spices and flavorings 1 tbsp. lemon juice ¥, tsp. French’s Pepper § | 
arr) be : \4 tsp. French’s Garlic Salt g 

5 cls from around the world... specially grown mustard seeds. aaa Mix sauce ingredients and cial: cage 
a combining to give you the unique tang that makes French’s sliced boiled potatoes (previously marinated in 3%4,cup § & 
| USTARD the mustard more women choose and use than any other. Its oil, 4 cup vinegar, 1 tsp. French’s Seasoning Salt, 9 * 
parsley), sliced meat, eggs and tomatoes on greens x 
q 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
before they will be able to command institu- 
tional positions? Only a handful. 

Most of them will marry young men of 
modest means shortly after they leave high 
- school. They will have neither the space nor 
- the money to install $2000 kitchens. The 
home economics they need to learn is how 
to shop, bake a good pie, cook cheaper cuts 
of meat tastily, organize the daily routine of 
housework, and keep their children busy and 
entertained and their husbands cozy and sat- 
istied. They will not learn this in high schools, 
but what they (and their future husbands) 
can learn in high school (if enough time is 
devoted to it) is to appreciate a good book, 
understand something of the history and 
culture they inherit and pass on, have re- 
spect for the lives of great and illustrious 
people, think before they pass judgments, de- 
velop a capacity for concentrated industri- 
Ousness and inner resources of interest and 
satisfaction. 

Organized recreation is essential for chil- 
dren and youth confined in the brick-and- 
mortar prisons of great cities. But the most 
delightful and creative recreation is what 
children and youth think up for themselves 
or enjoy with their families: the camp in the 
woods built with their own hands of old 
boards and bricks salvaged from dump heaps 
or discarded by carpenters; the swimming 
hole built by the beavers, not the taxpayers; 
* the botanical collection garnered in fields 
and waysides with the aid of a simple book 
on wild flowers; the string of fish brought 
home for the family sup- 


“The American School” is in Tangier— 
and it is not operated by the American 
taxpayers. 

Tangier, since a little over a year ago, when 
the French protectorate ended in the rest 
of Morocco, has been an integral part of 
that country. Before that, and since the end 
of the eighteenth century, it had been an 
international area. Back in the early eighteen 
hundreds Tangier was the only safe place in 
Northern Africa where foreigners could live. 
The city and its area is fifteen miles across 
the water from Gibraltar, on both the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean, and in a most 
salubrious climate. The International Diplo- 
matic Corps established a sanitary commis- 
sion that later became, de facto, the govern- 
ment of the small province. 


The oldest continually occupied American 
building abroad is in Tangier. The Sultan of 
Morocco was one of the first rulers to recog- 
nize the infant American republic and the 
United States paid tribute to him for protec- 
tion against the Barbary pirates who preyed 
on American and other shipping. When the 
French took over the rest of Morocco in 
1912, except for the smaller part held by 
Spain, Britain, Spain and the United States 
did not want to see France gain control of 
this critical seaway area, nor did France 
want to see Spain have it. So after World War 
I a statute internationalizing the area and 
providing for its administration by eight 
powers—France, Great Britain, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Spain, the Netherlands, Portugal and 

the United States—was 


per; the family picnic 
with the children broiling 
hamburgers on a fireplace 
improvised of a ring of 
‘stones; the baseball match 
on a vacant lot; the tra- 
peze rigged up in a barn. 
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Man can do everything 
with himself, but he must 
not attempt to do too much 
with others. 

WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT 


adopted. 

That status officially 
ended with the establish- 
ment of Moroccan inde- 
pendence. But Tangier 
remains a largely interna- 
tional city and free port 





These are the perennial 
joys of the small-town and 
country child. Small towns 
such as we are discussing 
deprive children of imagination, initiative 
and the capacity to amuse themselves by 
too much organized recreation, while over- 
emphasis on school playing facilities preju- 
dices them against education as such. 

But the parents who support such schools 
and “‘rec centers” really want their children 
off their hands, not only during school hours 
but for most of the time they are awake. 
This greatly increases the break between 
generations and leads to an increasingly col- 
lectivized society, whose members are not 
happy except in large groups all doing the 
same things. 

The school I have described is not excep- 
tional. It is part of a developing pattern. 
Within an area of 50 square miles I know of 
five other new small-towri or rural schools, 
crushingly expensive in physical plant and 
its maintenance, the bulk of the money go- 
ing into facilities for sport, recreation, kitch- 
ens, and courses for things children once 
learned at home, but still with poorly paid 
and overburdened teachers trying to do ey- 
erything except teach. 


I is high time that the one-room rural 
schools, which still exist in Northern New 
England, should disappear. But the school I 
have described is not the only ““union school” 
where physical facilities for sport and recrea- 
tion are out of all proportion—or so it seems 
to me. 

In a much smaller town—actually a 
tiny village—a new primary school has been 
built combining the pupils of two one-room 
schools. The town still feels it cannot afford 
space and a teacher for each of the eight 
classes. Two grades are taught in one room. 
Toilet facilities leave much to be desired. To 
save plumbing costs, lavatories for girls and 
boys are next to each other, so girls and boys 
are likely to enter and leave simultaneously. 
But, again, the gymnasium is “out of this 
world”—eating up for both building and 
maintenance an entirely disproportionate 
part of the budget. 

Thinking of these schools, I thought of 
one I saw this past winter in Morocco—also 
an American school. 
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and money market, at- 
tracting merchants and 
businessmen from all over 
the world, though how 
long that status will last is speculative. 

Education is one of the chief concerns of 
all the world’s new or reborn states, and 
Morocco is no exception. 

And with the rise of American world power 
and influence since World War II there is in- 
creasing attraction toward American educa- 
tion, although French education, rivaled in 
Tangier by Spanish, is naturally predominant. 

Some enterprising Americans with a long 
interest in Tangier, spurred on by encourage- 
ment from the local population, recently 
founded “The American School.”’ They had 
no money to erect any building whatever, 
and rented a private house with room enough 
for nine classrooms. These are bright, airy 
and delightfully furnished. The administra- 
tion office is housed on a glassed veranda. 
There is no assembly hall—pupils congre- 
gate in the front hall and on the wide stairs 
that ascend from it. There is no gymnasium, 
just the large yard of the villa where the chil- 
dren play their games during recesses. 

The school has nearly 200 pupils of 17 
nationalities—Americans, Moroccans, East 
Asians and Europeans. 

Getting teachers is difficult at the very low 
salaries that the school can afford to pay. 
But the cost of living is low by American 
standards, too, and so far the school has 
found fine teachers, willing to undertake a 
tour of duty out of interest in the cause and 
for the opportunity to see and live in a beau- 
tiful country familiar to few people—teach- 
ers who like the challenge involved. 

And the challenge is great. Although all 
the instruction is in English, many pupils en- 
ter the school knowing no English at all, and 
often not in the primary grade but in the 
fourth or fifth where they must receive sup- 
plementary language instruction to permit 
them to catch up with their class. But they 
get it and learn surprisingly quickly. The 
problem of racial adjustments hardly seems 
to exist. The teachers themselves have vari- 
ous racial backgrounds—one of the most 
successful and respected is a colored Amer- 
ican. Boys and girls as blond as their Viking 
ancestors sit side by side with Moroccan, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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No other rice 
is this easy! 













Minute Rice 
in! 


Pour | 
perfect rice “> . 
out! 








Another favorite from General Foods 





Minute Rice is already cooked - 
just boil water...add Minute Rice...cover...remove 
from heat! Nocooking! No steaming! 


Only Minute Rice is perfect every time 
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How a stannous fluoride toothpaste 
mk . is bringing new hope to every man, 
We ne iE ‘ woman and child in America 
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One Billion Unfilled Cavities 
Must Be Wrong! 


ooTH pECAY has three notorious distine- 
Tee which, taken together, qualify it for 
the title of “Public Health Enemy Number 
One.” 


1. It is the most widespread of all chronic dis- 
eases, striking 95 out of every 100 people. 

2. To date, it is a literally incurable disease— 
which must be prevented if it is to be con- 
quered at all. 

8. Unlike other diseases, most of which have 
been brought under control, tooth decay con- 
tinues steadily to increase. 

For every cavity a dentist fills, six are left un- 
filled through failure to visit a dentist. It is 
estimated that there are now one billion un- 
filled cavities in the mouths of Americans— 
which, unless cared for, can result in the even- 
tual loss of the teeth involved. 


FLUORIDE FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
It is plain that unless a sharp reversal takes 
place in the tide of decay, the dentists—and all 
of us—will soon be in a difficult position. For- 
tunately, help has arrived in the form of a 
stannous fluoride toothpaste called Crest. 


What Crest does is to give teeth fluoride they 
need—the only way for adults and older chil- 
dren to get proven fluoride protection. Crest’s 
fluoride strengthens the tooth enamel against 
decay, so that acid can’t dissolve it as readily — 
thus preventing cavities. The stannous fluoride 
formula that makes this possible has been given 
the trademark Fluoristan. 

Most important, Crest’s protective effect is 
concentrated in the very parts of the teeth that 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 
Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


need it most—the weak places where cavities 
usually begin. These “soft spots” are danger 
areas which your dentist notes with special 
care. Before the development of Crest, there 
was no toothpaste which could prevent soft 
spots from turning into cavities. 


UNMATCHED PROOF 
OF DECAY PREVENTION 


Over a 4-year period, thousands of adults and 
children took part in repeated tests of Crest— 
the greatest “in-use” testing program ever made 


Answers to your questions about CREST 


Please address your questions to: 
Director, Division of Dental Research, 
Procter & Gamble, Box 182, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


: How can Crest harden tooth enamel? 
5 This seems difficult to believe— 
Mrs. Ewing Brown, Los Angeles, California 


: Our teeth have a natural “liking” for 
fluoride—in fact, all teeth contain 

some fluoride. When you brush with 

; Crest, the tooth enamel takes up some of 
the fluoride in the toothpaste. To get 

the general idea, you might think of a 
sponge taking up water. 

The added fluoride then makes the tooth 


enamel less soluble in decay acids— 
a property fluoride has long been known 
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on a toothpaste. The results, published in lead- 
ing dental journals, proved that on the average, 
Crest means far less new decay for both grown- 
ups and children. No other toothpaste has ever 
matched this proof of decay prevention. 


For many people the use of Crest resulted 
in no new cavities. Norman Rockwell has dram- 
atized this happy result on the opposite page. 

Incidentally, Crest’s refreshing flavor has won 
it many friends, particularly among children. 
And everyone appreciates Crest’s unsurpassed 
ability to clean teeth and stop mouth odor. 


to possess. This is accompanied by an 
actual hardening of the enamel. 


Is the Fluoristan in Crest the same as 
fluoride? — Mrs. John Kruk, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Fluoristan is a fluoride formula especially 
developed for Crest Toothpaste. And— 
this is really important—Crest with 
Fluoristan can prevent decay for both 
grownups and children! 


Crest is not a substitute for fluoride 

in drinking water. Fluoridation of water 
supplies is the only practical way of 
strengthening teeth against decay before 
they “come through” in childhood— 
while they are still being formed in 

the gums. 
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A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 
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Rockwell 


“Look, Mom—no cavities!” 





, ~— Crest Toothpaste stops soft spots from 
= \. cre st—=r = turning into cavities—means far 


= less decay for grownups and children. 


Fluoristan is a trademark for , 
Procter & Gamble's exclusive 
fluoride tooth decay fighter. 


© 1957, The Procter & Gamble Co, 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


The first child— 
and his special 


position. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK. M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


Mee parents by the time they have 
several children comment on how 
much more independent the others are, 
compared with the first. They say, for 
instance, that the first has always had 
more trouble getting acquainted with 
outsiders and learning to enjoy rough- 
and-tumble play or that he is timid in the 
face of new situations or that he has 
always clung to the parents and de- 
manded a lot of attention from them or 
that he is spoiled. Of course this com- 
parison is not true of all families, or of 
even a majority. Sometimes it’s the sec- 
ond or third child who is the most de- 
pendent, or there may be no such tend- 
ency in any of them. But it’s safe to say 
that if overdependence shows up in any 
child in a family, it is more apt to be in 
the first. 

When overdependency is developing in 
a child, the process is usually so gradual 
that the parents don’t see it at the time. 
If he is the first in the family, they may 
become aware of it only after they have 
a second child, who is so independent by 
comparison. 

There are two kinds of feelings in us 
parents which commonly make us hover 
over a first child and thus tie him more 
closely to us. (In severe cases there are 
other feelings, too, but that’s another 
story.) The first is anxiety. Most of us 
are so inexperienced when we start with 
our first baby that we are anxious about 
everything: his hiccups, his temperature, 
his weight, his breathing. His first fall 
frightens us and overwhelms us with 
guilt. When he has his first nose cold, it 
seems like a major illness. Our over- 
concern shows in our faces, our voices, 
the speed with which we respond to his 
cry. Some of this anxiety rubs off onto 
him. Our fears about his physical safety 
usually tone down as the months go by. 
The same can’t be said of our anxieties 
about his behavior and about our ability 
to control it. These worries become worse 
during the second year, when a baby 
ceases to be just a cute and compliant 
doll. He starts to show a whole collection 
of characteristics that we have been 


TANA HOBAN 


Derring-do brings self-confidence and independence. 


Worry seems to go along with anything new.” 


taught to view with concern—willfulness, 


» obstinacy, defiance, temper, hostility, ti- 


midity. The interesting thing is that when 
a mother and child get into frequent 
wrangles with each other—about eating, 
toileting, doing all the other things he’s 
meant to do or not doing all the things 
he’s not meant to do—it ties them more 
tightly to each other, despite their an- 
tagonism. 

How do a majority of us parents man- 
age to take minor misbehavior so much 
more casually in our later children? I 
suppose that part of the answer is that 
we have eventually learned with our first 
that we can control him somehow, by 
hook or by crook. With this assurance, 
we approach the second more calmly and 
therefore more effectively. At the very 
least we don’t go looking for trouble—in 
the disciplinary sense. We assume every- 
thing is under control until proved wrong. 
So a lot of the possible issues never arise. 
As a result, the child is in a less touchy 
mood when we do have to interfere. 

Just as important as our anxious feel- 
ings in tying a child to us are the feelings 
of delight we’re apt to experience so very 
strongly in bringing up our first. When 
he smiles his first real smile, we are 
greedy for more. It’s hard not to tickle 
him too much when we’ve heard his first 
belly laugh. We intimately share with 
him his discovery of his toes, his ac- 
complishment in pat-a-cake, his pride in 
walking, his amazement at hearing his 
father’s voice coming out of the tele- 
phone, his fascination with the first dog 
or cat he meets. As he becomes a little 
older, we can’t wait to show him the zoo, 
the circus, a steam shovel in operation. 
The father is apt to buy electric trains 
about two years too soon and to get into 
enthusiastic demonstrations that would 
be more appropriate five years later. 

All parents get down to the level of 
each of their children, occasionally, to 
play with them and to show them the 
wonders of the world. They wouldn’t be 
ideal parents if they couldn’t. This is 
good for parents and good for children. 

But the problem of most of us, as we 
approach parenthood for the first time, 
is that we have such an accumulation 
of pent-up feelings—anxious uncertainty 
and joyful anticipation—that they come 
tumbling out in a flood to greet the first. 
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“TI don't think there is any magical way to bring up a first child 


with the relaxation you will probably achieve with a second or third. 


Another way to say it is that to a certain 
extent we feel as though we are about to 
lead our lives all over again through our 
first child, with all the worries we devel- 
oped while we were growing up (about 
our inadequacies and our naughtiness), 
and with all the hopes and ambitions we 
did realize and didn’t realize in our- 
selves. Our first child is ourselves. We 
can’t take him casually any more than 
we can take ourselves casually. No won- 
der it’s something of a strain. (At its 
worst it’s something like repeating an 
examination for a driver’s license after 
you failed part of it the first time.) 

So far, this has been all theoretical 
discussion and not much practical help. 
I don’t think there is any magical way to 
bring up a first child with the relaxation 
you will probably achieve with a second 
or third. Worry seems to go along with 
learning anything new. We’ve never found 
a way to teach medical students without 
their becoming anxious at one stage or 
another, and it must be the same with 
students of law, divinity, aviation, watch- 
making, schoolteaching and all the rest. 
Probably the most comfortable way to 
learn anything is in small doses from 
childhood on. This may be the main 
reason why farmers’ sons follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps more often than the 
sons of any other occupational group. 
To grow up in a pleasant family with a 
number of younger children is much the 
best way to learn child care, but it can’t 
always be arranged. 

However, I do think there are a num- 
ber of practical steps that new parents 
can keep in mind that will lessen the 
chances of the baby’s becoming too de- 
pendent. Fortunately, in the first three 
months of life babies are least aware of 
whether their parents are nervous or not. 
They're too preoccupied with their inner 
feelings—of hunger or sleepiness or colic. 

From about three months on, they 
seem much more interested in the outside 
world. Colic is usually about over, thank 
goodness, and it shouldn’t be necessary 
for the parents to be carrying the baby 
all evening. If he has developed the habit 
of expecting this, it can always be broken 
by letting him cry briefly for a couple of 
nights. It rarely takes longer than twenty 
minutes the first night and five minutes 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 




















IMPORRANT SKIN DISCOVERY FROM JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


irst truly effective 
edicated Powder 


FOR BABY. -AND ALL THE FAMILY 


NG 
\ 


\ 
Only powder that clears up and 















prevents even ‘‘problem”’ diaper rash 








New, exclusive Johnigon’s formula stops 
not only ordinary diaper rash caused by 
wet-diaper friction—butt sore, difficult 
ammonia dermatitis. 

Clears up rashes com ely— pre- 
vents their return. Ends am we dia- 


The special formula contains two anti- 
septics...clears up really stubborn rashes 
as well as simple chafing. 

And you can feel completely at ease 
when you use this medicated powder 
on the baby or children. For it has been 
hospital-tested, hospital-proved com- 
pletely safe for the most sensitive skin. 
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The moment you smooth on Johnson’s 
Medicated Powder, your skin will feel 
cooler, more comfortable. Its thirsty 
absorbing agents dry up moisture fast. 

And it’s the pleasantest medicated 
powder you can use. Silky-soft, never 
gritty—clings gently—smells fresh and 
: clean. Get a can for your family today! 
For girdle chafe, feet, underarms 


4 ounces, 49¢ 


"~ Johnsons Medicated Powder 
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The 26th in a Series of Advertisements Presented by New York Life to Help Guide America’s Children to a Better Future 


Should your child 
be an Engineer’? 


Against the backdrop of the NACA transonic wind tunnel at Langley Field, Virginia, stand two young engineers. The 
abstract patterns seem to symbolize the dramatic role played by today’s engineer in the never-ending drive toward tech- 
ological progress. It is he who translates dreaming into doing . . . he to whom the future promises its greatest challenge. 
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by T. Keith Glennan 


President of Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


( As told to OSCAR SCHISGALL ) 


ho OF THEM, all engineers, had gathered for 
their fifth annual alumni reunion. There was the 
usual exuberance of shoulder-thumping and hand-shak- 
ing, with everybody saying to everybody else, ““You old 
so-and-so, what are you doing these days?” 


I wandered from one cheerful group to another, and 
here are some of the answers I caught: 


“I’m out on the desert. Missile testing outfit.” 


“I’m laying out a shoe factory in Binghamton.” 


“I’m down in Maracaibo. Drilling for oil under the — i 


sea.” 
‘I’m in the research lab of an Ohio plastics plant.” 
“Tm witha dredging outfit. Widening a river channel.” 
“I’m with a TV company. Working on color.” 


“T’m in construction. We’re putting up two Park 
Avenue skyscrapers in New York.” 


“T’m in air conditioning.” 

“I’m in ceramics. Developing new kinds of building 
materials.” 

So it went: never the same answer twice. And this 
was revealing. 


Only a few years ago the question, “Should your child 
be an engineer?” would evoke the image ofa young man 
signaling from a tripod in mid-street, or perhaps of an 
older man supervising the construction of a bridge. I 
suppose these visualizations are still valid. But if you 
plan to consider the work of an engineer in our time, 
you will have to picture him in hundreds of different 
roles. For the word “engineer” has come to mean almost 
as many different occupations as there are industries. 


Certainly the engineer who works on aircraft design is 
hardly the same fellow who, as an industrial engineer, 
builds a vast new conveyor system into an automotive 
plant; nor has he much in common with the chemical 
engineer, the nuclear engineer, or any of the other scores 
upon scores of engineering specialists I could name. 


Believe it or not, there are more than 150 different 
organizations of American engineers, each devoted to 
its own specialized interest! 


So when we ask today, “Should your child be an engi- 
neer?”’ we are really asking whether he should be a 
trained expert in some aspect of modern technology. 


The scientists and engineers have become key figures 
in our modern industrial society. And this is only the 
dawn of their heyday. Scientific progress is constantly 
opening up new horizons, bringing new needs, new op- 
portunities. In this era of mass production there is virtu- 
ally no industry which does not require the skills and 
services of engineers. 


Food? The growth of the frozen food business, as an 
example, has created countless demands for engineering 
know-how. Better methods of refrigeration in transit, 
better ways of storing and freezing at home—these and 
other improvements all depend on the ingenuity of 
engineers. 


Clothing? The development of synthetic fabrics has 
brought new challenges and new opportunities to chem- 
ical engineers. Chemistry has, in fact, become one of the 
most important factors ‘in the giant textile industry, pro- 
ducing countless new plants and thousands of new jobs. 
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_ Homes? Modern techniques not only in building and 
‘in architecture, but in heating, in air conditioning, in 
‘every aspect of electrification—all these call for the skill 
of engineers. 

~ Communications? Without engineers there would be 
‘no television, no radio, no telephones, no telegraph 
lines, no cables. 

| “In this era of technology,” I have heard it said, 
“engineering furnishes the basic training for almost any 


industrial career you can mention.” And that is em- 
phatically true. 


People often ask me what is included in an academic 
program leading to a degree in engineering. They ask, 
‘“Isn’t an engineering course basically a narrow one?” 
'The answer, of course, is that the modern engineering 
‘curricula are so constructed as to provide an excellent 
and quite broad preparation for an effective life in a 
|technological society such as ours. 
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| Mathematics, physics, and chemistry are still the bed- 
/rock courses for the future engineer; without them he 
)cannot go very far. The more of them he can get during 
|his high school and college years, the better. But these 
must be regarded only as a begininng. 


The fact that future engineers will enter every walk of 
life makes it necessary for these students to have, in 
| addition to concentration in the natural sciences and the 
art and practice of engineering, a fine liberal education 
in the humanities. I am happy to say that most of our 
great institutes of technology and engineering colleges 
have recognized this. They have broadened their curric- 
ula to include substantial blocks of time for studies in 
the humanities and social sciences. 


Naturally, what most young people want to know 
about engineering is this: Is it a good profession? Does 
_ it pay well? Does it offer wide opportunities for creative 
) activity and for responsible leadership? 

i) 


Frankly, I know of no profession that offers more 
today. 


Look at the advertisements in our metropolitan news- 
papers. I do not mean only the classified help-wanted 
| columns; I mean the big display ads inserted by count- 
| less firms that employ engineers. They plead with engi- 
neering students to come for interviews and conferences. 
They hang out the inducements of good pay (including 
such fringe benefits as retirement plans and group insur- 
ance), and good living conditions. Never before, as far 
back as I can remember, has industry competed so mili- 
tantly for the services of young engineers, 


i 
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As a result of this demand, no matter what branch of 
work the graduate of an engineering college may enter, 
he can count on earning at least $5,000 a year to start. 
Some men who are trained in specialties or who are 
willing to travel will command even higher salaries. 


Moreover, the man with a master’s degree can begin 
at $7,500; and a Ph.D can easily earn $9,000. 


And what is the limit on earnings? There is no limit 
except ability and willingness to accept responsibility. 

Increasingly, in this age of technology, the engineer is 
being called on to assume top supervisory and manage- 
| Tial jobs in his own and allied fields. When he reaches 
executive levels, the engineer can go to any figure— 
salaries of $35,000 and more are no longer uncommon. 


| Another point to remember: Though I have no wish 

to be an alarmist, I must emphasize the fact that our 
country is competing against communist Russia for lead- 
ership, not only in such areas as aviation, atomic weapon 
development, and guided missiles, but also in almost 
| every type of commercial production, including the 
| peaceful use of the atom. So our national future may 
well depend on the quality and the number of our 
engineers. And Russian schools are reported to be grad- 
uating approximately double the number of new engineers 
that ours are. 


This is a point to ponder soberly when thinking of a 
career. We in America need every engineer we can 
produce. 


That brings up the question of women in the profes- 
sion. Until now women have played a quiet role in 
engineering. For the most part they have served as labo- 
ratory technicians and research assistants. But I believe 
this is bound to change. 





Probably no single field offers a broader choice of occupation than engineering. Every industry from steelmaking to paper- 
making, every locale from offshore drilling rig to city skyscraper can hold an assignment for the graduate engineer. 


Recently the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers queried several hundred leading firms on their 
attitude toward employing women engineers. The replies 
indicated that 65% of the firms would gladly hire women 
if they were available; and 23% of them already have 
women on their staffs. 


Perhaps the future is brighter than women realize. 


How long will the present demand for engineers con- 
tinue? The need will go on, I believe, for generations. 
Our population is constantly increasing. By the end of 
the century we will probably be a nation of over 
200,000,000. This growth, especially in a technological 
era which almost daily provides new ideas and new 
machines, will require more and more engineers. They 
are the most widely needed servants of such an age. 


Also, our defense program seems destined to continue 
indefinitely. This means a great number of engineers 
must devote their time to research, planning, and devel- 
opment in connection with our military arsenal. As a 
result, there will continue to be a scarcity of engineering 
talent to meet the demands of private industry. 


So when one asks, “Should my child be an engineer?” 
one can be sure that engineers are needed today and that 
their opportunities will be widespread and alluring. 

What must be considered is not so much the attrac- 


tions of the profession—these exist in abundance—but 
rather the skills, the aptitudes, the likes of the child. 
If a youngster’s great love is music, for example, one 
need hardly argue the point that he should follow a 
musical career; it would be worse than futile to reshape 
the child’s temperament, forcing him into engineering or 
any other calling. The first criterion to consider is: 
Does the child have a natural aptitude for the sciences ? 


Does he love to cope with the challenge that a scien- 
tific problem tosses at his imagination? 

Is he skillful in mathematics, physics, chemistry? 

Is the science department of his school the one to 
which he naturally gravitates? 

Are his extra-curricular activities apt to lie with 
science clubs and similar experimental groups? 

Does he love to read about scientific advances? 

These are the considerations to be weighed. If a child 
meets the test of such questions with affirmatives on the 
side of science, then the chances are he will find engineer- 
ing a satisfying, rewarding and always adventurous 
career. 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 

Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Yow ll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Engineering is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 


far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapeting, 


Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship and the Armed Forces. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. Youll 
also find additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of 
Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 26-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 
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*“There’s a 


new Tonette! 


It’s really care-free! 


Less work for Mommy! 


More fun for me!”’ 


Look! A Double-Easy Applicator with New 
Care-Free Tonette! It’s made just for little 
girls. No skips! No drips! Tonette waves 
so carefully, so neatly ... curls stay care- 
free for months and months ... without 
pincurls every day! It’s the one children’s 
home permanent that’s completely care- 
free! Give your little girl a New Care-Free 
Tonette, too! 


Special 
Introductory Offer! 
$1.50 value New Care-Free Tonette 


$1.00 value Double-Easy Applicator 
$2.50 value ... Now only $1.79 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

the second. This is painful for the parents to 
carry out, but when they see how well it 
works, they are convinced it is right. This suc- 
cessful experience in separation teaches the 
baby that he doesn’t need to be so dependent 
on his mother and father and it emancipates 
them from their own overprotectiveness. 

My own preference is that a baby should be 
on a fairly regular feeding schedule, at least 
by three months of age, and in practically all 
cases a mother can gently educate her baby’s 
digestion to this by waking him up if necessary 
when the hour arrives and by steadily stretch- 
ing the interval to four hours if he was a 
frequent feeder to start with. I don’t mean at 
all that an irregular, frequent schedule will 
always lead to dependence. What matters is 
the mother’s state of mind. I do think that 
an insecure mother who hurries to the baby 
each time he stirs not only keeps him trained 
to frequency and irregularity, but she teaches 
him that he needs her quickly whenever he’s 
the least bit uncomfortable. She keeps her 
protectiveness at a high pitch for many 
months. This helps to explain why some babies 
are still waking for a couple of night feedings 
in the latter part of the first year, which is 
certainly not necessary from a _ nutritional 
point of view. When a baby and mother are 
accustomed to a regular schedule by two or 
three months, each has developed a trust in 
the other’s dependability and a certain inde- 
pendence in himself. 

I think that a very crucial period for foster- 
ing either independence or dependence is the 
last half of the first year. Now a baby is able 


As we grow better we meet better 
people. ELBERT HUBBARD 


to sit up and, a little later, to creep and to 
stand. His natural interest runs to handling 
objects all his waking hours: rattles, strings 
of beads, kitchen utensils, woolly toys, mag- 
azines. His wakeful periods have increased to 
several hours a day and he will keep himself 
busy and happy most of this time exploring 
around or, if he is in the playpen, putting toys 
out through the slats and retrieving them. He 
passes things from hand to hand, tastes them, 
chews on them. He has a moderate apprecia- 
tion of company, especially his mother’s, and 
tends to crawl back, from time to time, to the 
room she is in, as if to replenish his security. 
It’s common for a mother of a first child to 
complain toward the end of the year that he 
cries each time she leaves the room, and this 
suggests how easily a small child picks up a 
bit of overconcern in a parent and matches it 
with a bit of overdependence. 

A few parents get into quite a jam with the 
first baby in this six-to-twelve-month period 
if they are too unsure of themselves to be able 
to resist his demands for attention—night or 
day—or can’t resist the temptation to play 
with him most of his waking hours. 

Some babies who previously have been 
sleeping soundly all through the night begin 
to be wakeful around the middle of the first 
year. This may start with a bad cold or ear 
infection which alarms the parents and makes 
them quick to run in to pick him up on sub- 
sequent nights, if he whimpers or stirs. Some- 
times it seems to be just teething that causes 
the waking. But if a baby learns that by crying 
he can always get picked up and given a bottle 
and a sociable time, and if he finds that by 
increasing his demands he can always bully 
his parents into prolonging the midnight 
party, he may eventually have his parents up 
for an hour and a half, two or three times 
each night. This is exhausting for everybody. 
The sequence here is that the baby’s discom- 
fort or illness stirs up the parents’ anxiety. 
The parents’ anxiety, expressed in hurrying in 
to pick him up, convinces him that he is really 
in desperate need of being rescued from his 
lonely bed. The parents’ submissiveness feeds 
his demandingness. It doesn’t take long for 
the parents to become resentful of the hard 
life he’s giving them, but they don’t know 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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says MRS. A. D. STEINTHAL, New York 
St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is ap- 
proved by more doctors than any other 
brand. Mothers trust its safe, gentle 
action, children like its pure orange 
flavor. This specialized tablet is 
America’s mother-and-child favorite! 
Only the best is good 
enough for your child. 
Look for the trusted 
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relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 
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You'll wish you could wear them... 


the fabulous Wamsutta Heritage ‘400’. . . haute couture of the towel world. Wamsutta “‘400’s’’ are superbly soft and deep, 
woven of fine combed cotton. You'll treasure these magnificent towels for years. See them in your favorite linen department 
in Siamese pink, pink carnation, aqua, yellow, rose, blue, grey, cinnamon, charcoal, light green or white. 
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YOUR BABY’S DELICATE SKIN needs the safe, lasting 
protection of Johnson’s Baby Powder. It’s the pow- 
der that Chafe-Guards baby’s skin—even when wet. 
Purest, most trusted baby powder in the world. 
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baby’s skin. Favorite with mothers everywhere. 
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{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
st what to blame him for. They feel ashamed 
if their angriness and submit further. 
- This nightly waking can be cured in a cou- 
le of nights if the parents can be convinced 
hat it’s no better for the baby than it is for 
hem. They must stop going in to him, even 
once. After a few minutes of loud crying he 
éalizes there’s nothing to be gained and falls 
‘sleep. He will also be reassured by the non- 
‘ppearance of his parents that they must be- 
leve there is nothing to be afraid of after all. 
Daytime dependence on the part of a baby 
an creep up on a mother who is either too 
elighted to play with him constantly or too 
nsure of herself to refuse. The first type is 
pt to turn into the second in a few weeks or 
nonths. Soon after the baby wakes in mid- 
fternoon the mother gets involved in games 
ike “This is the way the farmer rides’ or 
Jeekaboo or pat-a-cake or dancing to music 
jr just carrying him around in her arms. 
Vhere’s almost continuous conversation. After 
| few weeks of this, a baby is apt to lose most 
f his ability to amuse himself. When his 
hother, tired out, tries to set him down, he 
himpers immediately and stretches out his 
rms. If she can never resist the appeal, it’s 
is if she were saying to him, “You’re right, 
*s lonely and perhaps dangerous to be any- 
vhere else than in your mother’s arms.” I 
hink, too, that the resentment that’s ac- 
umulating inside her—at having to be a 
lave—probably gets through to him. It makes 
\im uneasy, but it also challenges him to bully 
ler again. 
Naturally a mother wants to play with her 
laby at times, and to talk to him as she goes 
bout her activities. But it generally works 
vetter to save most of the play together until 
he end of the wakeful period. And when she 
jas played with him at other times, she needs 
o have enough assurance to get back to her 
vork or her reading without apology. If he 
‘ries, she should remind herself that there is 
ho realistic cause for her to feel anxious or 
ilty, and cheerfully tell him off. 
_ When a baby has become intensely de- 
)endent, the process of mutual emancipation 
nay be quite painful and drawn out—but it 
hould be undertaken. The mother may need 
upport from a psychiatrist or a family agency. 
hell have to develop strong nerves to ignore 
he wails while she insists on going about her 
yusiness. A practical point, when she does 
ave time for play, is to sit down on the floor 
vith the baby. Then if he ever becomes bored 
ith standing in her lap, he can crawl away. 
3ut if she picks him up, there’ll always be 
rouble when she sets him down again. 
| In the second year the child is even more at 
, fork in the road as between independence 
nd dependence. He can walk now and he has 
he urge to explore in ever-widening circles. 
e is much more interested in other people 
ind children as separate personalities. He will 
ant to approach them and make friends, in a 





simple fashion. (He holds things out to them 
and then takes them back, or he piles count- 
less objects in their laps.) On the other hand, 
he becomes even more aware of his depend- 
ence on his mother for his security and rushes 
to her when hurt or frightened. In regard to 
strangers, he must have time to size them up 
before he approaches them. If they crowd him 
too soon, it pushes him back to his mother’s 
skirts. 

It is certainly important for the develop- 
ment of his independence that he and his 
mother not become involved in feeding prob- 
lems, toilet-training struggles and disciplinary 
issues. In conflicts in these areas the child and 
mother get tightly tied to each other with 
bonds which are partly hostile, partly anxious 
and partly guilty. They can’t get along to- 
gether, but they can’t forget each other or 
leave each other alone. These are complicated, 
special problems which I have discussed sepa- 
rately at other times. 

At a more simple level there are two pro- 
cedures that a mother can keep in mind, 
especially if she senses a tendency to over- 
protectiveness in herself. The first is to resist 
the impulse to jump to the child’s rescue when- 
ever he gets himself involved in mildly dan- 
gerous maneuvers like climbing up on chairs 
or crawling into cupboards. If left to himself, 
he can usually solve these problems. If the 
mother anxiously rushes to his rescue, it con- 
vinces him that there are dangers all about 
and that he needs a mother’s constant atten- 
tion to survive. 

The other method is to take him daily, if 
possible, where other small children play. 
Then he can learn how many kinds there are 
in the human race, that children are noisy and 
rough and often mean compared with adults, 
but that despite this they are the most fun of 
all to be with. Here again the protective 
mother may find herself watching him con- 
stantly and springing to his protection if he 
appears to be menaced by another child. Of 
course she should interfere if the danger is 
real or if he is being increasingly intimidated 
by a bully. She may even have to pick another 
playground. But first she should give him a 
reasonable opportunity to learn how to defend 
himself in minor squabbles. This is what she 
will see other mothers doing and will come more 
naturally to her when she has her second. 

I think that a majority of us will continue 
to tend to make our first-born somewhat 
dependent, because that’s the way we’re made, 
but that by being aware of the more common 
pitfalls we can hold this to a reasonable 
minimum. It’s also comforting to remember 
that though mild overdependence in a child 
may make his adjustment to life a little more 
difficult, it may well develop special types of 
sensitiveness and understanding in him which 
will be valuable to the world. 





Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest.—Ed. 





"But in school we used dolls—not wiggly babies!” 
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hints collected by Mrs. Dan Gerber, mother of five 
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ringing up baby. 


Because babies 
grow so very 
fast, they need 
3 to 4 times as much protein per pound 
of body weight as adults. The new Gerber 
High Protein Cereal provides a pleasant 
way to give 
baby extra pro- 
tein in easy-to- 
digest form.The 
total protein 
(35%) is de- 
rived from oats, 
: wheat, soy beans 
and yeast. In combination, these proteins 
provide truly effective “growing tools” 
for your active little one. And like all 
Gerber Cereals it’s enriched with iron, 
calcium and B-vitamins. 
Gerber High Protein Cereal has a 
toasted, nut-like flavor that is well ac- 
cepted by babies and especially inter- 
esting to toddlers. It also provides ap- 
petizing variety when rotated with the 
4 regular Gerber Cereals. And of course, 
it’s pre-cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, formula or other liquids. 


new protein 
cereal for baby 


psychology dept. Another baby 
on the way? Here’s one mother’s solu- 
tion for relieving those bound-to-be jeal- 
ousy pangs. She bought her 2-year-old 
girl a new doll complete with miniature 
baby-care accessories: bath table, bottles, 
diapers, etc. A week or so before the 
new baby was due, she helped teach her 
daughter “baby care” for the doll. When 
the new baby arrived, the toddler was an 
accomplished little mother and took care 
of her “baby,” while Mom tended to hers. 


a water matter 


Even though 
“dog days” are 
unbearably hot, 
cold water is 
not the answer 
for baby’s 
sponge baths. 
Tepid water will 
leave him much 


more refreshed. A shade warmer than 
room temperature is just about right for 
tiny tykes. 


A delightful pair 
for baby’s sip- 
ping pleasure— 
Gerber Strained Apple Juice and Gerber 
Strained Orange Juice. The Apple Juice 
is sparkling clear, mildly sweet and deli- 
cate in flavor. Vitamin C has been added 
to make it a good nutritional alternate 
to Gerber Strained Orange Juice. The 
Orange Juice is made from tree-ripened 
fruit, specially selected for mild flavor 
and high vitamin-C content. Both are 
pasteurized and carefully strained for 
easy feeding. 


refreshment 
unlimited 


Two fragrant 
tricks for sticky 
dvalsyasisme (il) 
Splash a bit of 
baby’s oil into 
your tepid bath. 
It satinizes your 
skin ... delicate 

. ~~ scent is delight- 
ful. (2) Borrow a bit of baby’s powder 
to ease on your girdle. Scent is nice and 
not too heavy for sticky days. 


““Meat for 
strength, and 
the building of 
all body struc- 
tures” say the 
_ experts on in- 
fant nutrition. 
Gerber Strained 
and Junior 
Meats provide 
the vital, body-building proteins so 
necessary for baby’s growth and de- 
velopment. Made from juicy, selected 
Armour cuts they’re specially pressure 
cooked to preserve true-meat flavor 
and fine Armour quality. Special pro- 
cessing removes most of the fat and 
the coarse tissue for easy digestibility. 


7 Strained varieties, 5 
4 Junior Meats. ARMOUR 


sweet scent-iments 
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take it 
easy! 
make it 
easy! 


SURE 
ways § 
TO MAKE 


QUICK METHOD. Make extra-strength coffee by using 4 
measuring cup (4 fluid ounces) of water for each Standard 
Measure (2 level tblsps.) of coffee — pour hot over ice cubes. 


PRE-COOLED. Make coffee: 1 Standard Measure (2 level thlsps.) 
to each 6-0z, cup of water. Cool in covered non-metal container. 
For freshest taste, serve within three hours. Pour over ice cubes. 
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CevAR Siet 

A Ra fay 

i HIN Ly In refrigerator trays, freeze regular strength coffee into cubes — 
iy pour fresh coffee over them. Delicious — and no dilution! we 


NEW ZEST FOR SUMMER! 


Sted Coffee Nectar 


Take 2% cups strong cold coffee, 
1 thlsp. Angostura bitters, 
1 pint coffee ice cream 
— beat together in bowl or electric 
blender until smooth and creamy. 
Serves 3 or 4. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil * Colombia + Costa Rica + Cuba + Dominican Republic 
Ecuador « El Salvador « Guatemala +» Honduras « Mexico « Venezuela 
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JILL 


The abundance of August arrives at Stillmeadow. 


NG the turning wheel of the seasons 
rolls slowly. The air is dreamy, peo- 
ple walk without hurry. Even the haying 
lacks the feverish haste of early summer, 
for the barns are nearly full. Pumpkins 
and squash are comfortable in the hot 
sun, corn silk darkens. The song of 
summer, which is the music of the cicadas, 
sounds all night long. 

This is a hiatus between the hard work 
of June and July and the brisk autumn 
days packed with chores to do before the 
first snow. Nature and man both move 
on a light rein these slow, lazy days. It 
is for both a restoring time. 

The garden takes less weeding, the 
lawn less mowing, the dogs less shampoo- 
ing (no mud in August!). 

I wonder whether the fact that most 
vacations come now is because of the 
heat or because it is the natural time to 
relax, to look at one’s life, reflect on 
what we have done, what we might do. 
And to dream. I have read that energy 
is highest on the brisk days of October, 
and for me this is true. I am full of 
projects in autumn—many of them un- 
necessary, to be sure, but all requiring 
bustling about. Now I am satisfied to 
take a cool swim, bake briefly on the 
bank of the pond, and swim again. It 
does not, now, seem vital that I wash 
windows. 

Jill remarks that the kennel latches 
must be repaired, but she puts it off. For 
one thing, she has to finish reading The 
Tudor Wench, which Elswyth Thane 
sent us. 

Summer reading is supposed to be 
light, but I think it is the time for solid 
fare. I take my light reading when I have 
to jump up and down every twenty min- 
utes, and save the serious books for the 
days when we can sit under the old apple 
trees an hour or more at a time. For me, 
Winston Churchill is August enjoyment. 

This is salad time supreme. By plant- 
ing lettuce in succession, we have the 
makings of a crisp salad bowl all summer 
long. Oak Leaf is a fine variety, my 
choice. You can’t buy it in a market, as 
it is perishable to the nth degree. Bibb 
is a standard. Jill likes Prize Head. She 
plants every two weeks, and thins as 
needed. We eat the tiny leaves of the 
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plants she thins out too. If it is dry, she J 
soaks the ground thoroughly before put- jj 
ting in the new planting. 

Store lettuce we consider edible when 
it is snowing. But the flavor of market 
stuff is not comparable at all to freshly 
picked home-grown lettuce, and this is 
nobody’s fault. Lettuce is just one of 4 
those things, like sweet corn, that do not 
take to sitting around. 

We tried inland cress a few years, but — 
it was not like real water cress. We tried 
for years to “catch” water cress in our 
pond, in the brook. Jill planted seeds, 
planted plants, went upstream in the 
ferny woods to where the flow was light. 
Went downstream below the dam. Set 
the cress in wire cages to keep floods 
from washing it away. Weighed some 
down with stones, just barely at the | 
water’s edge. But nothing ever came of || 
it. Either its feet got too dry or it got 
washed down and took off for the Sound, 
which is probably where our water even- 
tually goes. 3 

It is a wise gardener who knows when 
he or she is licked. ‘Water cress,’’ said 
Jill finally, ‘‘is not for us.” 

There is no reason, for Steve and Olive 
have to clear it from their brook with 
rakes when it takes over. And their brook 
is just about like ours. But either the fall 
of the land is steeper in ours, or maybe 
we were just not meant to raise water 
cress. 

We were telling this to Cliff Hirsch as 
we sat around drinking coffee one morn- 
ing. ““My goodness,” said Cliff, “‘you 
want water cress?” The next morning he 
came with a whole pailful, fresh and 
succulent. “I got tons of it up the hill,” 
he said, ‘‘a spring and brook. Grows all 
over.”” He promised to keep us in cress. 
Said he might as well get two pailfuls 
when he got one! 

A nice change from tossed salads is a 
molded one, and this makes a nice main 
dish for a buffet supper on a hot Sunday 
night. It is eggs in aspic, and it is easy, 
but elegant. It calls for 2 envelopes un- 
flavored gelatin, 4% cup cold water, 4 
cups chicken broth, 8 eggs, 1 tablespoon 
tarragon (fresh or dried; if dried, use a 
bit more), 4% cup deviled ham or 1 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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The secret savory sauce is cooked in... Just heat...eat...enjoy! Outsells the rest 
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housework! 


Women clean house 
without water! 


Does away with pail, powder, water, soap, mess! 
Hands don’t even get wet! 
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Kitchen by Beautycraft 


Spray on lacy white froth— 
dirt wipes right off... metal, 
painted woodwork, windows, porcelain 


In the kitchen, in the bathroom...all through 

the house—Jet Bon Ami is a whiz for cleaning glass, 
glossy and painted surfaces! Simply spray! Wipe with 
a dry cloth! No water, powder or mess! No job at all! 
Windows, woodwork, chrome, tile—everything you 
clean sparkles and shines so much easier. A stingy 

bit of froth cleans better than a lot...spreads as you 
clean... wipes dry faster... very economical. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 
medium-sized can, mayonnaise. To make it, 
you soften the gelatin in the cold water, and 
then dissolve it in the boiling broth and cool. 
When it begins to set, put half of it in a flat 
glass baking dish (81%4” x 11”) or in 8 indi- 
vidual custard cups. Sprinkle the tarragon 
over. Poach the eggs until quite firm, trim 
the edges and let them cool. When the gelatin 
is slightly firm in the dish or cups, place the 
eggs in, and spread lightly with the deviled 
ham. Pour over the rest of the gelatin, and 
set in the refrigerator until firm. Turn out on 
a bed of salad greens. Season the mayonnaise 
with dry mustard and a pinch of chili powder. 

This is supposed to serve eight, but when 
Cicely was here for the weekend it served only 
four. The chicken broth should be strong, 
because when it is jellied it tends to become 
more bland. If you use canned chicken con- 
sommeé, spark it with a dash of Worcester- 
shire or your favorite herbs. Water cress does 
no harm as a garnish. If you use this as a 
main dish for a summer buffet, serve cold 
sliced boiled ham and liverwurst with it ona 
separate platter (they take kindly to chicken 
and eggs). Mix enough mustard in the may- 
onnaise to give it a real punch. And have a 
good bow! of it for ladling. For company we 
serve tiny hot buttermilk biscuits with honey 
butter or our own grape jelly (I make it more 
tart than is usual). 

The nice thing about this salad is that you 
make it the day before and let it rest in the 
refrigerator so you can rest the next day ex- 


OOO OOOO 


The phrase “apple-pie order” origi- 
nated with the practices of a Puritan 
housewife, Hepzibah Merton, who 
used to bake three dozen apple pies 
to last the family through the week. 
She placed them on pantry shelves, 
labeling each pie according to the 
day on which it was to be eaten. Her 
pantry, so arranged, was said to be 
"in apple-pie order.” 


OO OK 


cept for slicing the cold meat and doing the 
biscuits. There will not be a morsel for the 
cockers and Irish to lick, but Jonquil thank- 
fully eats the extra bits of lettuce with that 
delectable mustard mayonnaise. 

In any season, dusk is my special hour. I 
like the feeling that most of the day’s work is 
over. And in the country, dusk is usually a 
still and lovely time. The cockers and Irish 
have been busy all day on their various rabbit 
deals and mole diggings, or in winter tracking 
everything that can be tracked. They doze 
comfortably, Sister snoring and Holly mak- 
ing those whiffling noises. Teddy lies like a 
frog, back legs flat out. Linda, who is a peri- 
patetic person, has settled for a snooze on the 
terrace. Even Tiki has given up barking at 
the barn cats across the road, because the 
cats have gone to bed. Jonquil is wagging 
in her sleep. I always plan to sneak out at 
1 A.M. and see if she is still wagging, but I am 
never awake to find out. 

The ancient house breathes quietly. Jill is 
breathing heavily on the charcoal grill to get 
it glowing before the broilers go on (mari- 
nated in plain store-bought French dressing 
all afternoon). 

“I suppose you never travel far,” said a 
recent visitor. 

I thought it over. Well, we do not travel 
far in a way. No far islands. But I travel as 
far as my mind can reach, any day, any time. 
I pick up my book, which is now Hal Bor- 
land’s beautiful This Hill, This Valley. Many 
of his experiences as a countryman in Con- 
necticut I share, but his horizon reaches into 
philosophy, history, science. 

The night air is cool, and a small whisper 
of wind lifts my ruffled curtains. The smell of 
fresh-cut hay is vibrant. The cicadas sing. 
The moon will be up when we get the dishes 
washed, and the world will be a dream of 
silver. 

And as the faint coolness overlays the heat 
of the day, I send my good night to whoever 
is around to hear it! END 
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““WHERE’LL | GET THE CASH? 


OW many times have you asked yourself 

that question when you are faced with — 
household expenses that have to be met? 
We would like to suggest an answer that can 
mean increased income for you. 

By selling magazine subscriptions, you can 
earn generous commissions. Many of our rep- 
resentatives earn more than $1.50 an hour in 
their spare time—and you can do the same! 
Just send us your name and address on a 
postal, and you will receive our offer and easy- 
to-follow instructions. 
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GELATIN DESSERT 
a New Taste Thrill! 
M-m-m — so delicious! So 
different! Just like eating 
plump, fresh fruit. Instantly 
prepared. Positive setting. 6 
mouth-watering flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Orange, Lemon, Lime. 


U } 
AT YOUR GROCERS SAN 


Always Ask for JACK and JILL GELATIN, 
the Aristocrat of All Gelatin Desserts. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE and EXCITING NEW RECIPES 
WILSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. L-8, Tyrone, Penna. 
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fickyard special: Kebababanana! For a sizzling good 
Tat, alternate chunks of banana on skewer with pieces of sweet 
and green pepper and meatballs wrapped in bacon, Grill. 


| Slick trick for pichickers... 









‘Barbecue idea: RoasStabanana! Remove strip of peel; 


brush fruit with butter. Place on grill and roast until peel is black 
and glossy, and the fruit tender — easily pierced with a fork. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 





It isn’t a picnic without bananas — 
Nature’s built-in convenience food! 





... Wrapped in Nature’s own 
dust-proof, ant-proof packagel 


++.NO Openers needed — just 
zip the peel and eat! 


«..a well-rounded supply of 
vitamins and minerals in 


, every bitel 


.». everybody likes them ‘cause 
they taste so good! 
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Brush 
Your Teeth 


with Colgate’... 


Brush 
Bad Breath 
Away! 





And Colgate’s with GARDOL 
Fights Decay All Day, Too! 


Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol 
stops mouth odor all day for most 
people . . . with just one brushing! 
Gives you that fresh-clean feeling that 
comes from brushing your teeth with 
Colgate Dental Cream. 

And unlike other leading toothpastes,” 
Colgate Dental Cream contains Gardol 
to form an invisible, protective shield 
around your teeth that fights tooth de- 
cay all day . . . with just one brushing! 






Gardol’s invisible 
shield fightstooth 
decay all day... with 
just one brushing. 


GARDOL | 


* 
THE TOP THREE BRANDS 
AFTER COLGATE’S. 





Colgate’s with GARDOL 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH 
WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH 
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THERE'S 


A MAN 
IN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





MARTHA BLANCHARD 
“*T just added a bay leaf, 
paprika, a touch of garlie salt, 
some capers, a tiny bit of 
chili powder . . . and threw it out.”’ 


Do pretty girls ever get bored with 
their beauty? I notice a few in our 
town contrive to disguise it with friz- 
zled angularity for the sake of that 
gaunt, offbeat “fashionable” look. 


I salute the teen-age couple which 
manages somehow to appear worldly, 
blasé and sophisticated when walking 
along Main Street holding hands. 


Once upon a time I was a baby my- 
self. Maybe that’s why I’m anguished 
when I see doting admirers breathe 
into a helpless baby’s nose and mouth. 
If it could only punch them with a 
baby fist! 


While I watched our Air Force’s drench- 
ing display of fire power, an odd notion 
tickled me: Will the Russians ever erect in 
Red Square a statue to the American air- 
man, because he deterred them from trig- 
gering a foolish war ? 


1t the summer resorts I observe an 
axiom I wish the womenfolk might 
whisper to their beauticians: “*The 
richer or more desirable a woman’s 


°° 


man, the simpler her hairdo. 


“I’m often relaxed when I discuss chil- 
dren with other mothers,’ murmurs 
Betty Comfort, giving her potted pink 
geraniums a pill. “I discover to my sur- 
prise that our kids are no worse than 
others.” 


As substitute for the vanishing 
guest room, I hope our married chil- 
dren will someday install, far in the 
rear of their back yards, the water, 
sewer and electricity connections for 
a ‘“‘mother-in-law’ house trailer. 
(Only for short visits, of course.) 


My insurance salesman assures me 
men enjoy more longevity than ever be- 
fore. Yet this rosier life expectancy 
doesn’t prevent us from beginning to 
worry about dying twenty or twenty-five 
years earlier than gramp did. 


In our crowd, conversation seems to 
improve when in a group of four, each 
person talks only one fifth of the 
time. (The other fifth might come in 
handy for meditation and silence.) 
But alas, each of us tends to talk one 
third of the time. 


I’ve found a jewel of a plastics man who 
helps me contrive all sorts of brave-new- 
world gadgets. Irked for years by an 
opaque steel lamp shade in my Dream 
Girl’s bedroom, I replaced it with a trans- 
lucent ivory shade with gold stars. Her old 
one (with his help) is now a wastebasket. 


Our neighbor’s son wants to split 
his college education three ways—two 
years each in an Eastern, a Midwest- 
ern and a Far Western university. 
Wonderful, as long as dad’s dough 
holds out: I wish I could have done 
that. 


How the family gangs up on pa! It’s a 
splendid modern American tradition. 
Keeps him on his mettle, unsmug. A few 
men have low moments when they fear 
it'd be O.K. with their families if they’d 
mail their salaries home. 


We rarely admit it to our wives, but 
mature men on planes and trains 
confide to each other how influential 
in their careers was luck. (Biggest 
stroke of luck, of course: when we 
married our wives.) Half a career is 
the way the ball bounces. 


My neighbor in the brick colonial is 
helping his son-in-law buy carpet for 
their new house. “I think a thousand 
dollars in their twenties,’’ he phi- 
losophizes, “‘means more than a cool 
ten thousand in their forties.” 
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“T’m bored by drunks,” confides Pete 
Comfort, stowing a case of empties fron 
a party in his station wagon. ‘“‘They’re| 
pain, seldom witty, never gay. Appar 
ently they regain some wit and gaiet 
when they join AA.” 


A savant in New Orleans sent me 
list of 560 musical compositions rest 
ful or soothing, from Brahms te 
Bartok. Maybe we moderns don’t 
need any more the 100-piece musica 
thunder and cannonade that relieved 
the tedium of Wagner’s heyday. 







































On a deep summer night one o 
life’s memorable adventures is to 
on your back on the grass for an hour 
gazing up at a starry sky, till the star 
seem only treetop high. 


How often I’ve found a $7000 colone 
the equal of a $35,000 executive, or 
$10,000 general as brilliant as a $50,00 
tycoon! My answer is like John Mai 
quand’s: Military men unconsciousl} 
care less for money, more for glory. 


I'm baffled by what a high-schoo 
girl calls a “‘date.”’ If a girl “goe 
steady” (exclusively) with a boy, ane 
dates no other boy, yet spends six o1 
seven hours with another boy, she 
doesn’t call that a date. If not, the 
what is it, an endurance test? 

“How can I compete,’ asked the boy 
next door, “with the supermen, the big 
brains, for the top jobs?” 

“Huh?” I exclaimed. “‘Those jobs ate 
filled with men who used to ask them- 
selves the same question.” 


For years our town’s more solyen 
people have argued whether a wint er 
vacation is better than a summer ya- 
cation. They can’t quitemake up thei 
minds, so they take both. 


Let your hair down; dinner-table 
chatter can be fascinating. The enchant 
ing creature at my left confessed she re 
cently conked her husband on the head 
with a long-handled bath brush. The 
ravishing gumdrop on my right recalled 
she once struck her husband with a 
loaded picnic basket. 

{ 


Fate has surrounded me with fam-_ 
ily and friends who all seem to like 
their meat raw, rare or medium rare. I 
like it well done. Imagine my glee, on 
a tour of airbases, to learn that 80 per 
cent plus of all enlisted men prefer 
meat well done. 


I'm the type who can’t remember any 
funny story except the last one I’ve heard. 
So it delights me when I catch our town’s 
most gifted storyteller dishing at a cocktail 
party an anecdote fresh from Bennett 
Cerf’s third-from-the-last joke book. 


At country-club dances this sum-— 
mer a man can’t be too careful. The 
college girls are cultivating a Madame 
Bovary look and the maturer matrons 
act more like Francoise Sagan, a 
drippy nineteen. 


I know a neighborhood merchant 
who’s sure to win: he cheats a little on the | 
weight, charges a few cents more, and 
invariably makes mistakes in arithmetic 
in favor of the house. A triple-threat man. 


... When the whole family bursts into a 
salvo of laughter at one of my tales, 
... Or my wife forgives my follies as if I 
were a blood relative, 
...And a friend tells me of Junicr’s 
singular sense of responsibility, 
... And my son-in-law writes me a two- 
page single-spaced letter, 
... And I even get a word of approval 
from my youngest son and severest critic, 
... Then my cup overfloweth and I tell 
myself, “Senior, you've got ’em fooled.” 
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CANNON PERCALES are different—three important ways: 


, Easier bedmaking! Prettier beds! Longer wear! 





Cannon Percales are Combspun! No other percales are. You see the difference in their unusual beauty, feel it in 


their luxuriously soft texture. And year after year you notice the difference Combspun makes in long, long wear. 





Cannon fitted sheets have Ezy-matic Corners! No other fitted Cannon Percales come in such lovely variety! Combine white or 
. sheets do. They slip easily over all four corners without mattress colorful pastels with gay woven stripes or exquisite flower prints. 
| lifting, stay comfortably smooth, wrinkle-free—never need retucking. All are certified colorfast by the American Institute of Laundering. 


Good news! Cannon Combspun Percales are sale-priced now at department stores 


Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. » Towels - Sheets - Bedspreads - Draperies - Stockings - Terry Cloth 
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CYD CHARISSE co-starring in “SILK STOCKINGS". | 
| 


AN ARTHUR FREED PRODUCTION FOR MGM RELEASE IN CINEMASCOPE AND METROCOLOR 





Every time you walk into a room 
youre on stage / 


That’s true for Cyd Charisse Your audience is waiting—and don’t you know it! 
Z So you always look wonderful, with a complexion 
and every girl. That’s why a that’s soft and smooth . . . a Lux Complexion. Lux, 


: 2 with its rich Cosmetic lather, its mild and gentle ways, 
soft lovely complexion is a must. can do as much for you as it does for any Hollywood 
star. And the Lux fragrance, best-liked soap perfume 
in the world, is sure to please you, too. 





That’s why she uses Lux and 


Now Lux comes in 4 lovely 


; oe 

that’s why you should, too! Lever Brothers _ unconditionally guarantees that pastels, ae Wellas pure white: 
you'll decide Lux Soap is perfect for you, or you can Buy new color Lux by the 
have your money back. For a complexion you'll love— color of its foil wrapper. 





and he’ll love, too—use Luz. 


9 out of 10 Hollywood stars depend on LUX 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
IS WORTH 
WORKING FOR! 


... Ozarks, Missouri 


Untapped Leadership 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Colleges and universities will welcome 
some three and one half million students to their 
campuses this fall. Yet, because their ability and 
interests were not developed during their high- 
school years, many of the ablest young people 
will never go to college. 

“These individuals, capable of more educa- 
tion than they are receiving, are a serious wast- 
age of the nation’s talent,”’ the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission points out in a new report, 
Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. 

What can be done to change this situation? 
The Educational Testing Service suggests a na- 
tionwide testing program for eighth- and ninth- 
graders to discover hidden talent. One such pro- 
gram already is under way in Junior High 
School 43 in New York City, where students 
who have scored low on current tests largely 
because of their social and economic back- 
grounds are given new experimental tests to 
show their actual potential. This potential then 
is developed through special courses, intensive 
guidance and stimulation. Other communities 
now can get consultation and technical as- 
sistance to help gifted youth from underprivi- 
leged homes—regarGless of race, creed or sex— 
through the new community self-service in 
talent-searching program of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students. 

Chicago’s Bryn Mawr School, which organ- 
ized a first-grade class of 30 high-I.Q. young- 
sters, reports that within two years the group 
was doing advanced fourth-grade work, plus 
additional library research and_ individual 
projects, taking tours and getting piano lessons. 

How can gifted children be identified when 
they are young? Dr. Paul A. Witty, director of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Northwestern 
University, suggests the following yardsticks: 
early and accurate use of a large vocabulary; 
keen observation and retention of facts; interest 
in calendars and in telling time; unusual ability 
to give sustained attention; curiosity about the 
cause of everything—and its effect; competence 
in drawing, painting, singing; proficiency in 
reading and a great liking for books. 

When a child shows special talent, Doctor 
Witty counsels, parents and teachers should 
make every effort to guide and encourage him. 
Many potential leaders are in our classrooms to- 
day—they should not be neglected or over- 
looked. END 


pe the doorway of a two-room house on 
the crest of a mountain a thirteen-year-old 
boy looks out over miles of Ozark hills and 
ravines. It’s a long hike across creeks and 
through brambles to the bus line which car- 
ries children to the public high school in the 
town thirty miles away. In the little grade 
school dampened clothing, disheveled hair and 
muddy shoes, even bare feet, were taken for 
granted. But that faraway high school is part 
of another world. What can this eighth-grade 
youngster, who cannot afford new clothes or 
books or school lunches, make of his life 
now? 

Resolutely the boy turns back into the 
house, sits down at a table cut from rough 
boards and painstakingly scratches out a note, 
addresses it simply to: ““School of the Ozarks, 
Point Lookout, Missouri.” 

This school, founded in 1906, for bright, 
ambitious hill children who might otherwise 
never get a high-school education, has opened 
its doors to thousands of such youngsters. 
Though they arrive without a cent, without a 
change of clothes and often in need of a bal- 
anced diet, all bring with them the determina- 
tion to get an education. For here is a 
school—financed solely through voluntary 
contributions, without state or Federal aid— 
where they can work to pay all/ their expenses 
through high school and a new junior col- 
lege. 

Fifteen-year-old Elizabeth B——, one of 
the prettiest girls on campus, is the only one 
of an Arkansas farm family of sixteen chil- 
dren who had the chance to go to high school. 
Elizabeth’s parents, who have neither elec- 
tricity nor telephone in their home, could not 
afford to buy books or even the 25-cent daily 
lunch in the regular public school. But Eliza- 
beth’s eldest brother, determined that she 
should have an opportunity the others never 
had, persuaded his parents to let him take her 
to the School of the Ozarks. Though timid 
about leaving home for the first time, Elizabeth 
eagerly packed her few belongings, including 
sheets and pillowcases made from feed sacks, 
into two cardboard cartons and set off with 
her brother in the family truck for Point 
Lookout. 

At the school Elizabeth found she was 
eligible for a $200 scholarship to cover a 
year’s tuition—but that she must work 540 
hours during the summer in return. To pay 
for her room and meals, she would be as- 





ROLAND PATTERSON 


John and Lillian grew up, next- 

door neighbors, in a tiny Arkansas town. 
Now, making sacrifices to get 

an education, they look to a bright future. 


signed 16 work hours a week during the 
school term. Extra hours could be put in for 
clothing and pin money. 

The School of the Ozarks, according to its 
president, M. Graham Clark, puts into prac- 
tice the theories that life is not a handout and 
that a busy child is a good child. Mr. Clark, a 
medium-tall man with graying wavy hair and 
the manner of a Southern gentleman, like 
many of the school’s faculty members gave 
up more lucrative work elsewhere—he was a 
business executive in Atlanta—to accept the 
challenge offered at this school. Since coming 
to the school in 1946 he has been ordained a 
Presbyterian minister. 

For most of the youngsters who enroll, 
hard work is nothing new. Dark-haired Mar- 
garet, seventeen, now in the school’s junior 
college and on her way to becoming a math- 
ematics teacher, got up at four every morning 
at home, helped milk twenty-six cows before 
boarding the bus for a ten-mile trip to her 
local school. After class there was little time 
for homework, with household chores and 
five brothers and sisters to look after. When 
her family lost its crops—corn, hay and al- 
falfa—in the drought that plagued the region 
for four years, the School of the Ozarks 
was her only opportunity for an education. 
Her scholarship paid by a_ kindergarten 
teacher at Jefferson City, Missouri, bent on 
encouraging a future teacher, she worked 
540 hours making fruitcake for the school’s 
annual cake sale. For her board and room she 
started, as do all freshman girls, by helping in 
the kitchen and dining hall, later waxed floors 
in the girls’ dorm, now works as a file clerk in 
the guidance office. In addition she carries 
sixteen hours of school work in chemistry, 
algebra, history, rhetoric and geometry. 

The school gives many other children a 
home, with emphasis on spiritual and moral 
training through required Bible study and 
church attendance. There are death, divorce, 
desertion and parental delinquency in the 
Ozarks too. When relatives are unable to take 
in a homeless child, department-of-welfare 
authorities more often than not turn to the 
School of the Ozarks. And many girls, be- 
cause it is the only real home they have ever 
known, come back to be married in their 
dormitory living room or in the school 


chapel. 
The school grew out of an appeal by a 
young CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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More grown-ups and growing-ups 


depend on Mum than on any other deodorant 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


DRS eee 0 Bs 


New (G01) stops odor...without irritation 


If you’ve ever worried about underarm stinging or burning from using 
a deodorant daily—or right after shaving or a hot bath—you can set 
your mind at ease. New Mum Cream is so gentle for normal skin, you 
can use it whenever you please. 


Mum Cream gives you the kind of protection you can’t possibly get 
from any other leading deodorant—because it works a completely 
different way. Mum Cream is the only leading deodorant that works 


entirely by stopping odor... contains no astringent aluminum salts. 


So gentle for any normal skin you can use it every day 
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And it keeps on working actively to stop odor 24 hours a day with } 
—Mum’s wonderful hexachlorophene that destroys both odor : 
odor-causing bacteria! When Mum is so 
effective—yet so safe—isn’t it the deodor- 
ant for you? Try new Mum Cream today. 


MUM’ contains M-3 (‘iene 
...stops odor 24 hours a di 
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3 TIMES 
MORE 


BRISTLES 
protect your 
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Gum troubles cause over 
ONE-THIRD of all tooth 
loss. But an Oral B carefully 
guards these sensitive 
| tissues and cleans teeth 
effectively, too. 





) More than 2,500 smooth- 
top bristles of slender 
nylon make the differ- 
ence. Let the gentle- 
action Oral B give you 
gum -line protection! 











AT THE DRUG 
COUNTER... 
IN 3 SIZES 
FOR ALL 
THE FAMILY 











nis highly effective device 
soft, flexible rubber— 
- Scholl’s TOE-FLEX—tends to gradually 
aighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerting 
even outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very com- 
irtable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 75¢ each. 






$50 TO $300 OR MORE 
For Yourself or Group 
Show Big Value 
$1.00 and $1.25 Assortments of 
CHRISTMAS AND EVERYDAY 
GREETING CARDS 
GIFT WRAPPINGS, STATIONERY , GIFTS 


Show leading 21 card Christ- 
mamas, Birthday, Get Well, Reli- 
mag cious Assortments, Costume 
cemweyeem Jewelry, Household Items in 
full or spare time. No experi- 

Over 250 fence needed. Profits to 100%. | Sea 
ast Sellers]Bonus. Write for Assortments 
On Approval, Free Album 


| a of Imprinted Christmas 
Guoranteed Cards, Free Gift Offer. 
geltinierig) MEDENKAME, |ocaree, 
| way, Dept. L- ba ' 
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Tense, Nervous 


Headaches Need 
' This Relief 


) survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
mous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here’s 
fay Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 
‘Jan aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 


Hl 
a> ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain, 


=> wore EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
| scription. That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients. 


SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach. 


it LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
| tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 
pain goes. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 




















CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. J. F. For- 
sythe, to the Missouri synod of his church in 
1906. A home missionary in the Ozarks, Mr. 
Forsythe was impressed by the keen native 
intelligence of the people, and particularly 
the plight of the children with no education, 
no hope, no future. The church had no 
money to establish a school, but managed 
to obtain enough voluntary contributions 
from farmers and townspeople of Taney 
County to put up a single big stone building 
to serve as dormitories, classrooms, kitchen 
and dining room. The first year’s enrollment 
was 35. 

Since then word of the school’s ‘‘earn and 
learn” policy has been carried back into the 
rugged Ozark country to youngsters eager to 
go to high school, and beyond the hills as 
well. With help from people all over the 
country, the School of the Ozarks has grown 
to a large community of some 80 buildings 
on a 1500-acre campus and an enrollment of 
300. The school’s daily operating expenses of 
approximately $700 are met by gifts from 
friends of the school—ranging from large 
sums to the “widow’s mite.’’ Some donors 
have given entire buildings. J. M. McDon- 
ald, vice president of the school’s board of 
trustees, gave the hospital in memory of his 
wife, a nurse; Ralph L. Smith, president of a 
lumber company in Kansas City, gave the 
boys’ dormitory; and the insurance of a 
lonely soldier who died in Korea paid for a 
staff cottage. Mrs. Annie Lee Parry, of Kan- 
sas City, pays for the operation of the home- 
economics department, and each autumn a 


The young man who has not wept 
is a savage, and the old man who 
will not laugh is a fool. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 


truckload of vegetables comes as a gift 
from a farmer in Minnesota. Many business 
people and teachers and clubs contribute 
tuition money for one or more students. 
Others send gifts of clothing or fabrics. 

The school is located on the banks of the 
White River, just off the twisting, curving 
highway south from Springfield. Except in 
the little towns, the homes are few and far 
apart, set in deep valleys or perched off slop- 
ing trails. Money has always been scarce in 
this region. Extra jobs for the farmers who 
grow little patches of corn and other vege- 
tables are few. One farmer, for example, 
goes to Utah each summer to cut timber to 
help feed the family. His daughter, a quiet- 
spoken, pale blond lass of fifteen who wants 
more than anything else to be a missionary 
nurse, wonders how she can possibly man- 
age the tuition at college after she graduates 
from the School of the Ozarks. Right now 
she is earning her way through high school 
making beautiful heirloom place mats on the 
looms in the school’s weaving room. 

But somehow, someway, the graduates of 
the schoo! seem to make out well. Colleges, 
always on the lookout for outstanding 
students for scholarships, keep in close 
touch with the school. Former Pres. John 
Spraggins, of Arkansas College, in Bates- 
ville, said he found School of the Ozarks 
students more resourceful than any others. 

The school’s alumni roster contains scores 
of accountanis, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
teachers, successful businessmen. One lad 
who arrived at the school not many years ago 
carrying his only belongings in a handker- 
chief tied to a stick today is a minister. 

But the school is not able to admit all who 
want to come. ‘Those who have the least 
and need us most” are the first to be ac- 
cepted, according to Mr. Clark. A recent 
visitor to the school, looking across the 
campus at the boys in overalls trimming 
lawns and a group of girls headed for noon- 
time duty in the dining hall, turned to his 
young redheaded guide with a smile. “That 
wire fence around the grounds,” he asked, 
“is that to keep the boys and girls in?” 

“Certainly not,” the girl answered with a 
proud look. “It’s to keep them out.” 


it’s proven! 


Sebb Stops Dandruff 


ata Gane 


now MAX FACTOR 


SEBB SHAMPOO 


brings you the joy of hygienically clean hair and scalp 


Maybe you and your husband don’t wash your hair 
in a bowl; or maybe you do. But, however you sham- 
poo, your hair never felt so clean as it will now... with 
sparkling, new liquid Sebb Shampoo that smells like 
bottled sunshine. 
Sebb Shampoo gently washes dandruff and itching 
scalp out of your life. Regular use frees you of 
dandruff problems. 
Light, quick-foaming, it cannot dry hair. Instead, 
Sebb Shampoo leaves your hair silky soft, easy to 
manage, and lustrous with life. Only healthy, hygieni- 
cally clean hair can be truly beautiful hair, Make 
Sebb Shampoo your regular family shampoo. 
Family-size unbreakable bottle $1.25 
For severe dandruff and itching scalp Max Factor also recommends 


use of Sebb amazing scientific formula between shampoos. Results 
guaranteed, if used regularly, or money back.  8-oz. bottle $1.50 
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Jockey Jr. underwear 


BRAND 


made only by ( ! ooprre® 
yu 


Today’s the day. He’s off to climb 
trees, ride bikes, chase ‘‘Indians”’ 
—and now he’s ready for 

Jockey Jr. underwear! 


Sitting, walking or running 
there’s no gap, bind or chafe. 
That’s because they’re tailored 

to fit a boy’s figure and give 

him coverage like no other 
underwear. Jockey Jr. features 

the same long-lasting elastic 
waistbands and leg openings that 
have made Jockey underwear 

so popular with men. 


So, give your lad a break, 

and introduce him now to the 
comfort of Jockey Jr. underwear! 
Boys’ Sizes 2-12 


Prep Sizes 14-20 


known the world over by this a ial Incorporated—Kenosha, Wis. Licensees and 





registered u Canada: J. R. Moodie Company, Limited; Australia: Speedo Knitting Mills; British Isles: 
Lyle & Scott; New Zealand: Lane alker, Rudkin; Switzerland: Vollmoeller; France: Verdier; Colombia: 
Textiles, Ego; Italy: § it; Denmark: Taco; South Africa: Ninian & Lester; Germany: Volma; Austria: Josef 
Huber's Erben; Ireland: Dublin Shirt & Collar Company; Mexico: Rinbros, S.A.; Venezuela; HRH; Spain: Nerva. 











Mr. Clark estimates that approximately 
one in twenty applicants is accepted. Appli- 
cations come from far parts of the nation, 
from foreign countries and from rich fam- 
ilies as well as poor families. But the hill 
children of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, with their background of self- 
reliance, dignity and independence, always 
seem to fit in best, he says. Those who don’t 
want to work or obey the rules are the first 
to leave. 

Last winter the seventeen-year-old son of 
a mathematics teacher in a small Arkansas 
town wrote that he had no money for col- 
lege tuition, board or room and his only 
spending money would come from the sale of 
the milk of his two cows, which his father 
would tend for him in his absence. As cus- 
tomary, the letter went into the stack of jun- 
ior-college applications to be answered later. 
But within a few days, other letters came 
from two neighbors of the boy, recommend- 
ing him highly. The following week, more 
letters arrived from other residents of the 
town. Finally, Mr. Clark sent the boy notice 
of acceptance and received an immediate 
reply: “I count your letter my most precious 
gift at this Christmas season.” 

There is much to be done around the 
school. One thousand meals are prepared 
and served every day by busy young cooks 
and dishwashers working in the kitchen un- 
der an experienced dietitian. Mountains of 
towels and sheets for both staff and students 
are washed in the steamy basement of the 
cannery building, with coeds manning the 
washers and dryers and mangles. At this 
school students are the janitors, and a corps 
of young custodians keeps the hallways and 
grounds clean. At four A.M. the dairy boys 
go on duty, caring for and milking the herd 
of Jerseys which provides the school with its 
fresh milk, cream and butter. The boys in 
the power plant take turns at around-the- 
clock duty operating tubular boilers, steam- 
turbine and diesel generators that provide 
electricity for the school. And there is al- 
ways a hum of building activity on campus. 
A sixteen-year-old boy operates a bulldozer 
in the quarry of Ozark stone from which 
many of the campus buildings were erected. 
Another puts up a stone wall between the 
campus museum and the boys’ dormitory. 
Teams of four working early and late put ina 
new gymnasium floor. Other boys unload 
hay, coal, cement, potatoes. 


No everyone starts out with good work 
habits, but they all soon learn they save a lot 
of time by doing a job right the first time,” 
A. R. Mottesheard, conservation instructor, 
tells a visitor. ““And what better training for 
employment later on?” he wants to know. 

As in real life, students frequently find 
themselves doing work they don’t like. But 
eventually they get work they do like. The 
disliked work, school leaders feel, pays off 
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by building character and by giving the 
student experience he otherwise would not 
have had. The school’s records show? that 
not one student ever has been on relief rolls 
after graduation. 

Visitors comment on the well-groomed 
appearance of the students, and upon their 
orderly behavior on the campus and in the 
dining room, in the businesslike attention 
they pay to the classroom lecture as they 
take notes, college style. “It might have been 
Groton School in Massachusetts,”’ Publisher 
Bennett Cerf remarked after touring the 
campus. Boys and girls frequently tell their 
teachers they’d rather come here because 
they learn more. There is a wider variety of 
subjects, they feel, particularly in the music 
department, than in many rural schools, and 
less emphasis on athletics. 


Winey learn things city youngsters never 
do. In conservation class they practice cast- 
ing a line and shooting a rifle—in the inter- 
ests of safety first in fishing and hunting. In 
sewing class girls learn how to make pretty 
dresses out of colorful feed sacks, as well as 
from beautiful fabrics. 

Though lights must be out by 9:30 P.M., 
there is still time after the work day for cam- 
pus activities and getting acquainted. The 
shyness of a newcomer soon vanishes after 
she gets a haircut and home permanent in 
the home-economics department, a new 
outfit from the clothing room, and makes 
friends in the mixed choir or in the lively 
dramatics workshop. After working hours, 
students can look forward to movie nights 
and shopping days in nearby Branson, Sun- 
day-afternoon social hours, baseball and 
basketball games. For the home-nursing 
girls the long-awaited graduation tea is a 
very special occasion—even though the cap- 


” 


ping ceremony is carried out with caps made | 


from paper napkins held together by tooth- 
picks. All winter long the sewing class pre- 
pares for the spring style show, one of the 
big campus events. Mrs. Angie Murphy, the 


instructor, says she has only two worries: — 


one, that the pretty dresses may not be fin- 


ished in time; two, that the garments may be | | 


finished and worn out before the big date. 


The youngsters find time for romance too. |} 


Mrs. Nixon, the boys’ dorm mother, is bom- 
barded by questions from both boys and 


girls, ranging from ““How do I get a girl to i 
like me?” to “Is my picture still on his | 


dresser?’’ But among the busy boys and girls 
at the School of the Ozarks, teachers feel, 
there is less of the coyness and giggling self- 
consciousness so evident at other schools, 
Scores of young people who first met on 
campus now are married, and there are a 


number of second-generation students at the |} 
school—developing, as did their parents be- |} 
fore them, the good work habits and the re- — 


spect for enduring values that are part of 
School of the Ozarks tradition. 


END | 
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washday products 
that leave hidden 
dirt in clothes. 
Dirt can cause 


odor... 


THAT'S A FAB WASH! 


LEAN CLEAR THROUGH 


—and Deodorized Too! 





Microscope, magnifying fabric 100 times, shows the amazing difference between FAB-washed clothes 
and others washed with less effective products. FAB (see Picture No. 2) gets clothes clean clear through, 
not just surface clean . . . not just bleached white or blued white. Millions of women use washday products 
(see Picture No. 1) that let soil and scum pile up in clothes. Do you? Dirt can cause odor! No such prob- 
lem with FAB-washed clothes. They’re really clean, yes, clean clear through—and deodorized, too! 


PICTURE NO, 1 PICTURE NO, 2 


Clothes washed 
with modern — 
FAB are clean 
clear through— 


UN 


FAB Is The Hard-Working, 
Heavy-Duty Detergent For 
The Whole Family Wash... 
And Dishes, Of Course! 


and deodorized, 
too... 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


“He says 


my feelings 
about sex 
are all wrong. 


© 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


SEX ATTITUDES 
IN YOUNG MARRIAGES 


M, husband is twenty-five, I am twenty- 
three; we are both college graduates, and I think fairly 
sophisticated. After almost a year of marriage, he says 
my feelings and attitudes about sex are all wrong. Our 
relationship has never been satisfactory to me and 
seems to be getting worse instead of better. Could it 
be because we don’t think alike? What are the right 
attitudes for a young husband and wife toward sex?” 

Many of the difficulties in marriage, whatever their 
nature, stem from the fact that a couple do not think 
alike and therefore cannot feel alike. It is the combi- 
nation of thinking and feeling that makes up an atti- 
tude. When attitudes are in conflict, so are actions and 
behavior. 

For example, money is second only to sex as a source 
of conflict in early marriage. Yet quarrels seldom 
concern the amount of money available, or the facts 
of the financial situation. The real problem arises 
when the couple cannot agree on what they want their 
money to provide. Until they succeed in balancing 
their values (attitudes), they cannot balance their 
budget satisfactorily (as discussed more fully elsewhere 
on this page). 

Neither can they achieve mutually satisfactory sex- 
ual adjustment until they reach some common under- 
standing of the values of sex and so develop attitudes 
acceptable to both. The basic criterion of adjustment 
should not be that both mates achieve a climactic 
release, but rather that each experiences the feeling of 
being wanted, of being loved and of being appreciated. 

Returning to the young wife’s question, let us con- 
sider attitudes as favorable or unfavorable to sexual 
adjustment, rather than as “right” or “‘wrong.” 


@ Each—husband as well as wife—has the right to 
assume that the other will take an interest in sex, as in 
all other privileges and obligations of marriage. To 
demand that each sex act be preceded by an elaborate 
romantic ritual is unrealistic if not egotistical. 


® Sex fulfills one need at one time, another at an- 
other. On one occasion it may be creative, on another 
recreative. It may result from the need to relieve 
tension, or the desire to express tenderness and affec- 
tion. It may be anticipated or spontaneous, but should 
always be generous and co-operative. 


@ Love and sex cannot be bartered. Some husbands 
and wives virtually put a price on sex, granting it as a 


reward, withholding it as a threat or punishment. To 
do so degrades love and cheapens human dignity. 
Neither mate should exact or refuse sex for extraneous 
reasons. 


@ Sex depends on sharing. Both mates should be- 
lieve that each not only has an equal right to sexual 
satisfaction but also that each can acquire the ability 
to enhance the enjoyment of the other. Individual 
differences should be recognized and compromised, 
not ignored or deprecated. 


@ Sex is a real need, both physical and psycho- 
logical. A husband may be more direct in expression 
of his physical needs than his wife, but this emphasis 
is part of his normal inheritance. She should not allow 
her lack of familiarity with natural male responses to 
make her critical of her husband. 


@ Responsiveness can be cultivated. To try to set 
arbitrary limits on the physical expression of love in 
respect to method, frequency or intensity would be 
selfish, unrealistic and unwholesome. Only through 
yielding to their natural impulses can husband and 
wife develop the deep mutuality that underlies respon- 
siveness and a satisfactory adjustment. 


As love matures, so can sex. The superficial excite- 
ment of courtship is gradually replaced by a steady, 
dependable relationship of trust, understanding and 
devotion. By the same token, sex evolves from an 
overwhelming but short-lived impulse to an enduring 
tie and solace. For many couples, the satisfactions of 
sex have deeper meaning in middle age than in youth. 
Regardless of the responsibilities of earning a living, 
making a home and rearing a family, physical intimacy 
should never lose its significance. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 


fos does one ever learn to manage money? 
Although we have been married three years and have 
both worked full time, we haven’t a penny in the bank. 
Worse yet, we quarrel about money all the time. I 
blame Ted, he blames me. I suppose both of us are at 
fault. Our combined pay, after taxes, totals $502 a 
month. Apartment rent with all utilities but telephone 
is $130 a month, and our furniture and TV install- 
ments are $85. The car payment is $107. We have to 
eat lunch out and, with occasional dinners, this prob- 
ably runs about $90-$100. This leaves us too little, 
and we are running deeper and deeper into debt even 
though each of us got a raise the first of the year. 
What should we do?” 

This letter illustrates four specific types of misman- 
agement of money. If you can identify them now, you 
don’t need to read this article. If you can’t, perhaps 
you will be able to when you have finished—and you 
may also find some clues as to why your budget stays 
unbalanced. 

Especially in the early years of marriage, money is 
one of the commonest subjects of quarrels between 
husband and wife. Genuine poverty may cause suffer- 
ing and unhappiness, but—ironically—is seldom a 
subject of quarrels. For when there is barely enough 
money to satisfy the absolute needs of existence, there 
is nothing left over to quarrel about. 

It follows, then, that it is less the amount of money 
than the management of money that causes trouble. 
Whatever the size of the income, it must be managed 
so as to cover the actual needs and if possible satisfy 
some of the wants of both husband and wife. 

Quarrels occur when husband and wife cannot agree 
on the relative importance of various needs, or whether 
a particular expenditure covers an actual need or 
merely a wish, desirable but avoidable. If the monthly 
budget will cover either repairs to the roof or new 
tires for the car but not both, which comes first? Is 
membership in the country club actually necessary in 
the husband’s business, or merely a desirable con- 
venience? Is the wife’s purchase of a sale dress really 
an economy, as she claims, or a personal indulgence? 

Questions like these will continue to cause friction 
until husband and wife can evolve a system or frame- 
work to govern their spending. This means agreement 
on the standard of living their income will support, ap- 
portionment of expenditures for which each will be 
responsible, allocation of a definite amount or propor- 
tion to cover personal expenses of each, and provision 
for the future through savings or insurance. 


If satisfactory decisions can be reached and observed 
on these fundamental issues, specific problems will tend 
to solve themselves. If the wife’s funds for personal ex- 
penses are already exhausted, she won’t buy the sale 
dress. 

Some couples prefer to operate within a rigid budget, 
others manage equally well on a more flexible system. 
But in either case, certain principles should govern 
spending and not spending. 

Rent should not exceed a maximum of 20 per cent of 
take-home pay, nor should the purchase price of a 
home be more than two and a half times annual income. 

Health-and-hospitalization insurance is a must. Life 
insurance should be included for protection when funds 
are limited; as income increases, it can be converted to 
the investment type. 

Savings may mean self-denial, but reserve funds 
should be accumulated as soon and as regularly as pos- 
sible in case of illness, loss of job or other emergency. 

Installment buying and charge accounts, though con- 
venient, may encourage overspending. It’s safer to op- 
erate on a cash basis, at least until savings are sub- 
stantial. 

All these suggestions are means to an end—the end 
of keeping outgo less than income. Until and unless 
you do that, you can and will go bankrupt, no matter 
what your income. 

These are the errors illustrated in the letter: 

They are overspending on rent: 20 per cent of $502, 
even with an allowance for utilities, is considerably less 
than $130. 

They are overextended on installment buying. 

In their present circumstances, they cannot afford a 
car at all. 

They will either have to find less expensive places for 
lunch, or cut down on the “occasional” dinners out. 

When they have corrected these errors, they will be 
solving a fifth—no money in the bank. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


What is the average income? 
The typical family income in 1956 was about $5000. 





ASK YOURSELF: 
Is Money Our Real Problem? 


For you to profit from this quiz, you must be com- 
pletely truthful and honest in answering ““Yes” or 
“No.” If you are seriously doubtful about any ques- 
tion, do not answer it. 


Do You: 
1. Quarrel with your husband about 
money? 


2. Often borrow small amounts from 
friends? 
3. Think 10 per cent more income would 
prevent arguments? 
Have credit accounts at the best stores? 
Get mixed up about your bank balance? 
. Regularly buy on the installment plan? 


TD Ol 


Occasionally have a check bounce? 
8. Often pay interest exceeding a 6 per cent 
rate? 
9. Run out of money before payday? 
10. Buy a new car every year or two? 
1l. Let bills go unpaid for two or three 
months? 
12. Sacrifice on other things to buy clothes? 
13. Usually buy for credit rather than cash? 
14. Have any problems other than money? 


Credit yourself with two points for each “No” an- 
swer and one point for each unanswered question or 
doubtful answer. If your total score is 23 or more, you 
probably have no money problem, or at most one that 
should be easily resolved. Scores of 15 to 22 are average 
for couples married only two or three years. But scores 
of 14 or less indicate a serious problem that requires 
immediate attention. Your “Yes” answers are danger 
signals that should not be ignored. 
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And every curl is trained to stay 
with Helene Curtis Spray Net 


Lots of hair sprays promise curls. But do they last? Only Helene Curtis Choose the formula 
SPRAY NET, with its fabulous ‘“‘control”’ ingredient, gives you beautiful that’s right for your hair. 
curls—and trains those curls to stay, like naturally curly hair. Only A ae 
SPRAY NET holds your hair softly in place and, at the same time, trains it £2) SuPER SOFT, 
to remember its place. Even in damp weather, SPRAY NET will train without lacquer, for gentle 

— é your curls to stay springy... bouncy . . . curly. (When they muss—just Se 

‘ comb them right back in place!) Back of every silky spray are years of REGULAR, 

research in the Helene Curtis laboratories, years of use by professional for hair harder to manage. 

hairdressers. No wonder where other sprays promise, SPRAY NET performs! 69¢, LARGE $1.25, 

Never flaky, never drying, only SPRAY NET gives you glorious... shining GIANT ECONOMY $1.89 

a _. . earefree curls—trained to stay curled, like naturally curly hair! plus tax. 


Not only makes lovely, natural Not only holds your hair softly - , 
curls, but trains them to stay! in place, but trains it to stay! Be sure to ask your hairdresser to use SPRAY NET on your hair. 
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ved in your home — 
heet Sale is now on! 


Here’s a White Sale to rave about! Pepperell now brings you 
every kind of sheet for every kind of bed—and each and every one 
the very latest in fashion. Percales, prints, patterns, muslins, 
regular or Slip-On®—now waiting for you at your favorite store! 
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hat wonderful buys! Now | can afford “Aren’t these pastels delicious? “How | love Pepperell’s Slip-On corners! 
stock up on everything!” Especially Turquoise, Pepperell’s latest!’” They make bedmaking so much easier!” 
and so can you! ’Cause there’s a New — exclusive — and oh so smart, you'll Now you can end mattress tugging forever! | 
right Pepperell for every bed in your home. adore the new delicate shade of Turquoise! Other Pepperell’s Slip-On corners go on in a jiffy... | 
ious percales, superfine muslins, fine, flower-fresh, Vat-dyed colors are Rose, Blue, last longer because they're 14 stronger. . . | 
ty muslins — just take your choice. Each Pink, Spring Green, Maize, and Orchid. and are reversible. Now yours in colors, white, 
every one will wear and wear and wear! At these low, low prices, why not get them all? and patterns at substantial reductions! 
= / 
es 
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“My Pepperell Nylons are such a joy! “And | couldn’t resist a few prints 
They never have to be ironed!”’ 7 from the exciting designer collection!” 
What a boon to every homemaker! Pepperell’s Always fashion’s leader, Pepperell brings 
wonderful woven nylons wash like a hankie — you its widest collection ever! Here are just 
dry like a flash — and need no ironing. Longest- a few of the dainty border prints, gay 
wearing sheet made. Your choice of fitted Multi-Stripes, and all-over florals. They’re 
or regular in dreamy pastel Vat-dyed colors. all a delight, and at such wonderful prices! 


our best buy in August—and always! 


ady Pepperof Cheali -—percabes and, muslina 


PEPPERELL 
a Look for the Pepperell name on blankets, sportswear, and work clothes, too! 
FABRICS |, 
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scented like perfume from Paris 
that would cost you §25°9 an ounce 


LMA 
pink cold cream \ 





| New! | Probably the most lavish soap : 
|| an that ever pampered your skin 
| | (yet costs no more than ordinary soaps J 

bi oF OE Kept fresh and fragrant in Pink Pearl foil | 


© The Procter & Gamble Co, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


if August, 1907, a nearly com- 
pleted bridge over the St. Law- 
rence River near Quebec collapsed, 
killing eighty. Richard Mansfield, 
often called America’s greatest 
actor, died, and Broadway pro- 
duced two new tunes called “I’m a 
Yiddish Cowboy” and “How Do 
You Like Your Oysters? Raw, 
Raw, Raw!” 


**Has the woman whose husband 
feeds, shelters and clothes her 
everything she needs?”’ asks The 
Plain Country Woman in the 
August, 1907, JOURNAL. ““Women 
have said ‘no’ to this question 
and the one item in a long list 
they think they need is always ‘a 
little spending money.’ ”’ 


“Is it proper for girls to cross their 
knees when sitting down?” a reader 
asks Mrs. Kingsland. “Most inele- 
gant and more to be deprecated be- 
cause abroad they call it Amer- 
ican.” 


Care of the sickroom after 
chicken pox: ‘‘Formalin candles 
are burned in the room, then 
floor, furniture and basework 
washed with carbolic-acid solu- 
tion, and beds, mattresses and 
rug aired outdoors for an entire 


day.”’ 


“To embroider when your hands 
are rough: Rub the hands with the 
finest sandpaper and embroidery 
silks will not stick to the fingers.” 


“The pocket slits are the main diffi- 
culty,” says the writer of Cutting 
Over a Man’s Coat for a Child, 
“but a man’s size 38 will make a 
boy’s size 6 coat.” 


Pin money for the country girl: “In 
season she gathers clover, hops, 
balsam, pine needles, milkweed, 
down from cattails and chicken 
feathers and makes them into pil- 
lows on winter evenings.” 


Other pin-money ideas: placing cut 
flowers on graves for 25 cents, play- 
ing chess at $1 an hour with elderly 
shut-ins, hanging curtains and pic- 
tures for housewives exhausted from 
spring cleaning. 


**At a church wedding, what be- 
comes of the bridegroom’s hat?”’ 
worries a male reader. Mrs. 
Kingsland reassures him that itis 
left in the yestry room and re- 
covered by the best man. 


“Should a girl accept a man’s 
proposal the first time?’’ Answer: 
**Assuredly, if she wishes to ac- 
cept. Most men would never 
dream of repeating it.”’ 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 
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Sip about people you know, 
editors you like, 


and what goes on in New York 


Lowell Thomas, Bet Hart and the hat from Hunza. 


he hat that Lowell Thomas has 

just placed on Bet Hart’s head, up 
in the Workshop’s Entertainment 
Room, is from the tiny principality of 
Hlunza, high in the Himalayas, sur- 
rounded by Pakistan, India, Afghan- 
istan, China and Russia. “A real 
Shangri-La,’ said Lowell in that 
voice familiar to millions. ‘‘No jails, 
and no criminals to occupy any. Peo- 
ple there live to be a hundred.”’ 


We'd lassoed Lowell, so to speak, to 
hear about his new Cinerama picture, 
called Search for Paradise, whose sensa- 
tional three-dimensional sound and screen 
take you bodily to shoot the boiling white 
rapids of the upper Indus, to bask among 
the floating gardens in the Vale of Kash- 
mir, and to ride the royal elephant at the 
crowning of the King of Nepal—all more 
breathlessly real than anything we've ever 
looked at in a theater. 


“Was that your idea of Paradise, 
Lowell?” asked Bet. “‘Mine’s right here 
at home,” said Lowell. ““And how would 
you like to have that Hunza hat?” 


In New York you get the correct time 


by dialing N-E-R-V-O-U-S. 


The Goulds, who were in England this 
summer, report that they found the ut- 
most kindness there—that the English, 
normally hospitable and friendly people 
(though for some reason building up the 
myth that they are cold and reserved) 
were even more than usually friendly as 
though saying, “Don’t mind what our 
crackpot papers say about you. We like 
you and want your friendship.” 


Lunching one day with a charm- 
ing young couple, the Goulds found 
them exactly at odds—one condemn- 
ing Eden’s action of intervention, one 
defending it. True to the British tra- 
dition, it was the young wife, Mrs. 
Gould noted, who made an excuse and 
withdrew from the argument, leaving 
the field to her husband. Which, to- 
gether with other observations at 
the races, at country houses, led 
Bruce Gould to a philosophy: ‘‘In 
England I would rather be a man, a 
horse, a dog, or a woman, in that 
order. In America I think the order 
would be reversed.” 
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He spoke pretending I was much younger 
and gayer than I am; made gentle fun of 
me, yet gave me much occasion for pride. 
Could not give direct quotes for all 
France was in that afternoon and it was 
not translatable. That is why we have 
to go there.”’. .. But a few of M. Brisson’s 
phrases do translate: ““‘The most original 
nuance of your humor is audacity. Noth- 
ing can scare you, nothing can take you 
unaware. You are not afraid of saying 
what you think.” . . . The JoURNAL is 
proud to have Rebecca West as an 
author, and as a friend. 


Ever since the luncheon fifteen years 
ago in Washington when Bruce Gould 
presented the wives of the South 
Americandiplomats with the JOURNAL 
Amigos Siempre pin, signifying 


ABBOT MILLS 





Mary Lea Page presents an Amigos Siempre—‘‘Friends Always’ —pin to 
Madame de Barros as Eleanor Roosevelt and Senhor de Barros look on. 


At least 50 per cent of the people 
they talked to had some reservation about 
Suez, considerable respect for the Amer- 
ican position. 


When we received from Paris this picture 
of Rebecca West receiving the medal 
of the Legion of Honor from Pierre 
Brisson, we asked the _ celebrated 
author of The Fountain Overflows to 
cable us from England what the occasion 
was like, which she did: ‘“‘Brisson had 
just given me medal in newspaper Figaro 
office which had rose-colored Aubusson 
carpet under foot, view of chestnut trees 
through windows and much champagne. 


Rebecca West, Legion-of-Honored 
by Pierre Brisson. 
i, ¥ 
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friendship in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, these colorful flag-bedecked 
pieces of costume jewelry have been 
collectors’ items. Now, finally, they 
don’t have to be borrowed. They can 
be bought. At her office opposite the 
U.N., Eleanor Roosevelt pinned the 
first of the new ones on her corn- 
flower-blue dress the other day. “I 
still wear the first of the first ones,” 
she told Mary Lea Page, who then 
gave the second of the new ones to 
the wife of the deputy of the Brazilian 
delegation to the U.N., Madame 
Jayme de Barros. If you write, we'll 
let you know how to get one for your- 
self. They’re around $5. 


Interim report from Poetry Department: 
One fourth of the 900 verses we receive a 
week on an average are from men. The 
most popular last-name initials of poetry 
writers are S and M. This month all the 
U’s were men, all the I’s were women. 
Poems came from places as _poetic- 
sounding as Lovely, Kentucky, and 
Paradise, Pennsylvania. July’s a trickle 
(too hot?). March is a flood (thoughts of 
spring?). Things happen that puzzle the 
poetry people here. In one week six 
separate poems came in about Lot’s wife 
turning into a pillar of salt. 
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All the reporters warned, 


“Keep your eye on Mollie!” 


Hugh found this a pleasant occupation— 


he day I started work on the London Daily 

Record was my first as a newspaperman any- 
where, and I felt pretty scared as well as excited. 
But I needn’t have worried. Blair, the news editor, 
couldn’t have been more friendly. He introduced 
me to one or two other members of the staff and 
then he put me in the charge of an elderly reporter 
named Furnival, a man with a slow drawl and 
charming Edwardian manners, who would “show 
me the ropes.’ We were to go out to Hampshire 
together and do a story about the drought, which 
was supposed to be bad there. 

The first thing that happened was that Furnival 
drew ten pounds from the cashier. We took a cab 
to his home in Putney, where he introduced me to 
his wife and showed me round his garden. About 
three, he got out an ancient car and we set off at a 
leisurely pace for Hampshire. We went to the vil- 
lage that Blair had mentioned and called on a small 
holder and a couple of cottagers, and Furnival 
asked if there was a drought. They said there was 
a bit of a water shortage and Furnival listened 
with attentive sympathy for a few moments and 
then said we'd have to be getting back. He dropped 
me off at an Underground station, and said I 
needn’t bother to do anything about the story as 
he’d phone it from home. Next morning there was 
a quarter of a column in the Record about the 
Hampshire drought. I couldn’t think where he got 
it all from, and decided that I couldn’t have been 
listening properly. 

The second day I was given my first solo as- 
signment—a ladies’ archery tournament in Kent. 
I drove down in my Riley and arrived at the field 
in good time for the start. The competitors were 
picturesquely costumed and there was a lot of 
greensward and dappled shade and everything 
looked most attractive. The secretary of the club 
welcomed me with enthusiasm—and gave me all 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK 


and a very 


dangerous one. 


By PAUL SOMERS 


the information I wanted. I watched the tourna- 
ment and afterward composed a careful descrip- 
tive piece and phoned it. When I opened the 
Record next morning, I found it hadn’t been used. 

The third day I was on the four-o’clock turn, 
and for the first time I met the night news editor, 
named Hatcher. He was thin, grizzled and fiftyish. 
He barked, “Who are you?” and snorted when 
I told him, and said that if he wanted me he’d 
let me know. For the next four hours I sat doing 
nothing. | was just beginning to feel very hungry 
when Hatcher rushed out of the news room yell- 
ing, “Curtis! Fire! Whitechapel High Street!” I got 
a taxi to Whitechapel High Street. As far as I could 
make out, the fire was in an upper floor of a block 
of shops. There were a lot of fire engines and police 
cars and ambulances, and hundreds of people 
standing around watching. The smoke was thick 
in the street. I waved my press pass at a policeman 
and tried to get nearer, but he told me to stand 
back. I tackled a sergeant, but he wouldn't let me 
through either. From where I was I couldn’t see a 
thing because of the smoke. I started to question 
some of the bystanders, and presently found a man 
in a house opposite who said the fire was in a fur- 
rier’s shop and the furrier had been taken to the 
hospital with bad burns. I got the name of the fur- 
rier, wrote out the story and phoned it, and went 
back to the office. Hatcher greeted me with 
“Youre a fine reporter!’ and thrust a bit of agency 
copy at me. The agency said that the fire had been 
at a pawnbroker’s and that three small children 
had been rescued by fire escape. ““Couldn’t even 
get the place right!’ Hatcher said disgustedly. 
“Do you realize if your story had gone into the 
paper, that furrier would have been after us for 
damages?” He tore my copy into small pieces, 
threw them on the floor, barked ‘‘Good night!” 


is soon to be published in book form 
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I was in a pretty dejected frame of mind when I 
got to the office next morning, half expecting to 
find a memo giving me a week’s notice. With re- 
lief, | saw that my pigeonhole was empty. How- 
ever, my blunder of the previous night hadn’t 
passed without comment. It was the custom among 
the Record’s reporters to use the woodwork around 
the pigeonholes for making topical cracks about 
one another. The technique was to snip suitable 
words from newspaper headlines and paste them 
together. Until now, the space around my pigeon- 
hole had been bare. Now it wasn’t. Someone had 
pasted up MAN SUED BY ANGRY FURRIER. 

I reported to Blair, who glanced up from a sea 
of papers, grunted, and returned immediately to 
his work. I went back into the reporters’ room. 
The only occupant was a man named Martin, who 
was going through the morning papers with a blue 
pencil, marking stories that might be worth fol- 
lowing up. He was a quiet, studious-looking man 
with thick horn-rimmed glasses. He gave me a 
friendly smile. “I hear you had your baptism of fire 
last night.” 

“TI fell flat on my face,”’ I said ruefully. 

“Well, it’s a position we’ve all been in.” 

After a few moments two more reporters came 
in: a woman named Mabel Learoyd, gray, spin- 
sterish, very much the “old hand”; and Jack 
Lawson, a slim, pallid man of thirty or so with a 
rather knowing air. He was followed almost at 
once by a stranger to me, who turned out to be the 
chief reporter, Fred Hunt. He’d been away on an 
out-of-town story. 

Martin said, ‘“‘Fred, meet the new boy—Hugh 
Curtis.” 

Hunt gave me a shrewd look and nodded. He 
was a dark, handsome, immaculately dressed man, 
exuding vitality and CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 


Mollie was sitting on 
a chunk of fallen masonry, 
a small folding easel in front of her. 


“What happened to your story?”’ she asked. | 


“They didn’t use it, did they?” 
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uw week ago Wednesday morning my 
brother’s wife, Sara, called me. She sounded trou- 
bled. It’s a condition she indulges in a little too 
frequently for my taste. But sometimes she has 
reason to sound that way. 

“Frieda,” she said a little breathlessly, a little 
mournfully, ‘‘Mike and I simply have to turn to 
you. We need your help.” 

I braced myself. 

I suppose every fairly large family has some- 
body like me. I’m the one who made the “‘good”’ 
marriage. It brought with it a dependable man 
with a great talent for making money, a large 
house with pillars, and several acres of carefully 
tended ground. Trailing behind these three im- 
portant factors were all the smaller luxuries which 
loom large to the average eyes. Cars and new refrig- 
erators and garbage grinders and a full-time maid. 

The money made me the center of the relatives, 
I guess. That, and the fact that I’m tall and. dark 
(or was, before the gray began to creep into my 
long hair) and everybody has always thought of 
me as regal. 

They also, let’s face it, have thought of me as 
a bank charging no interest, a Lady Bountiful, 
or—let’s face that too—a downright sucker on 
occasion. 

That doesn’t mean I’m bitter. I love my broth- 
‘ers and sisters, and all of them started out with 
me in the simplest rural fashion imaginable. All 
of them have done well. But there have been times 
when they needed help. Those times they remem- 
bered very quickly that my husband Jed gives me 
a shockingly big allowance to do with as I please, 
and that one of my whims is to spread it around 
a little. 

I never figured out exactly what I thought. I 
helped where I could, without endangering their 
self-respect and independence. It was 
Jed’s money, after all. There was more 


“Some days you wake up so happy 
you try to bring the sky down 
near enough to touch,” Bets said. 
“Other times being young 
is all through you like fog. 
Either way, it hurts.” 


where it came from. It reflected no particular 
credit on me that I was known as sympathetic, 
understanding and generous. 

With Sara, however, I braced myself. 

Just as there is one like me in every large fam- 
ily, there is also one like Sara. A perfectly good 
woman, but not averse to whining a little and 
implying that her husband will never amount to 
very much. Not in the least reluctant to hint for 
that pretty hat, or flatter that new dress, until 
you feel that you can’t get the first wear off fast 
enough, so that Sara may inherit it. 

But otherwise I like her, I really do. Still, I 
braced myself. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. 

It was the regal way of saying it; quite simple, 
really, if you’ve had money all your married life. 

I waited, not asking what the trouble was. This 
time, 1 told myself, ’m not going to “invest” a 
cent. Mike does all right. He’s my favorite brother, 
with a great deal of charm, and he’s knocked him- 
self out for Sara trying to climb up into the sort 
of success Jed has without trying. He'll never 
make it. He just doesn’t love money enough, or 
power either. He’s good and warm, and Sara has 
no right to humiliate him by contrast, the way she 
does so often. 

I waited. I could hear Sara breathe on the other 
end of the line, hoping that I’d at least ask, ““What 
1S ata 

She gave up after a few humming moments of 
silence. “It’s Bets,” she said at last. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” I cried quickly. “Is she 
ill? Is she in trouble? What can I do?” 

Those hurried questions 
showed how I 
stand, I guess. 

















I have two sons, one in prep school, and one a 
freshman at Harvard. They are terrific boys; and 
were fun to bring up. But they are replicas of their 
father. Tall, lean boys with flashing smiles, im- 
perturbable eyes, easy manners, and something 
aloof, hidden inside them. I have enjoyed them, 
as I have enjoyed their father for many years. I 
have never known any of the three of them—nor 
they me. 

But Mike’s girl Bets, that’s a different thing 
entirely. She is me. 

She’s tall and dark and regal. She’s full of 
poetry and odd, suddenly sparked dreams, and a 
love of people that upsets her balance time and 
again. Since she was small she has liked to come 
to our big house. She has loved to sleep in the 
little room in the attic. She has spent hours with 
me on those long walks I’ve always taken, which 
do so much to keep me restored. She’s sat with 
me beside the big fireplace when Jed was away 
(which is, of course, most of the time, and not 
surprising to anybody who knows the holding of 
money, power and success). 

And I have loved her so much that she has 
never seen the slightest flicker of it, in my eyes or 
my touch or the fairly sharp disciplinary way 
I’ve helped train her. 

Bets is, after all, Sara’s girl. She is Sara’s power 
Over me. Quite literally, I would have been alone 
in the world of my marriage and my luxuries, if it 
hadn’t been for Sara’s generosity in sharing Bets. 

I’m quite sure Sara never thought of it as gen- 
erous. If I were bitter or cynical, I should say that 

Sara encouraged her only child 

to butter up to me. To come to the 
advantages of our home 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 
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New medication 

has been developed 

to make motherhood possible 
for many women 

who could never have 


borne a child. 


NEW HOPE 
FOR 

CHILDLESS 

WOMEN 


By MEDICAL REPORTER ALBERT Q. MAISEL 











































jor more than fifty years, in hospitals 

and research laboratories all over the 
world, hundreds of physicians and scientists have 
been searching for methods of overcoming the in- 
fertility which in this country alone prevents more 
than 600,000 couples who desperately want chil- 
dren from achieving parenthood. i 

Hundreds of other researchers—especially 
within the last decade—have been struggling to 
develop a means for limiting fertility so safe, so 
simple and so inexpensive that it might be used 
effectively by even the most poverty-stricken and 
least educated of women in such countries as 
India, Egypt, Japan and Indonesia, where uncon- 
trolled fertility keeps countless millions always 
upon the ragged edge of starvation. 

Seemingly. these two vast research efforts have 
been aimed in diametrically opposite directions. 

But it hasn’t worked out that way. 

Instead, over the last five years, a group of out- 
standing biochemists, endocrinologists and gyne- 
cologists have developed and extensively tested a 
new synthetic hormone that may prove to be not 
only the means of restoring the ability to bear 
children to hundreds of thousands of once hope- 
lessly barren women, but also—paradoxically—a 
means of inhibiting fertility. 

This is the story of that group’s brilliant and 
painstaking research. It is deliberately labeled a 
“Progress Report” because the full range of its _ 
uses aS a weapon against infertility will not be 
completely clear until many more clinical trials 
have been conducted and evaluated. Further ex- 
tensive tests will also be necessary before anyone 
can say for certain that the new hormone prepara- 
tion is fully ready for widespread and long-term 
use as a method of controlling fertility in the lands © 
where it is most desperately needed. 


But this much is already sure. In a series of 
startlingly successful field tests, the new prepara- 
tion has: 


1. Helped women to achieve pregnancy after all 
conventional forms of medical or surgical treatment 
had failed to relieve their infertility. 

2. Helped to relieve a number of women suffering 
from painful and often sterility-producing endome- 
triosis. 

3. Effectively overcome excessive and prolonged 
menstrual bleeding in other groups of women. 

4. Demonstrated its ability to relieve both pre- 
menstrual tension and painful menstruation for the 
women in still other experimental study groups, and 

5. Inhibited further pregnancies for more than a 
hundred mothers for as long as they swallowed one 
of these little white pills once a day. 


Thousands of laboratory animals, hundreds of 
volunteer human guinea pigs and more than two 
score scientists have all contributed toward these 
dramatic achievements. But the man most directly 
responsible for this great advance—in our ability 
both to enhance and to limit human fertility—is 
a modest researcher named Gregory Pincus. 

He has devoted more than thirty years to the 
unraveling of the mysteries of the infinitely intri- 
cate processes of reproduction. Long recognized as 
one of the world’s foremost biologists, soft-spoken 
“Goody” Pincus has served as a professor at 
Harvard, Clark, Tufts and Boston Universities. 
For fourteen years his colleagues have re-elected 
him chairman of their Laurentian Hormone Con- 
ference and editor of the definitive annual, Progress 
in Hormone Research. And, since its establish- 


nent in 1944, he has been co-director of the famed 
Jorcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
unique research center which has produced 
nany of the most fundamental advances of recent 
in science’s unending battles against cancer, 
rental illness, arthritis, muscular dystrophy and 
ne complex disorders of the reproductive organs. 
‘With such a background, it was all but inevitable 
aat the Planned Parenthood Federation should 
um to Doctor Pincus when, in 1951, through 
mall grants-in-aid to a number of scientists, it 
Dught to stimulate research for more effective 
th-control methods. A number of the other 
ants were devoted to attempts to improve the 
echanical or chemical means of preventing 
trtilization upon which birth control had long 
spended. But, analyzing the problem, Pincus re- 
sted this approach. Instead, he decided to work 
»ward some method of controlling fertility by 
hibiting the ovulation process through which all 
ature women normally produce an ovum—or 
ttilizable egg cell—at the mid-point of their 
onthly cycle. (When no ovum has been released, 
ere is no life and consequently no destruction of 
fe.) 
To be widely useful—especially to the poverty- 
lagued millions in the world’s overpopulated 
*gions—such a method would have to be simple, 
»olproof and cheap. It must be absolutely safe, 
en in the hands of the utterly uneducated. Most 
aportant of all, it would have to be only tem- 
orary in its effect, so that all who used it would 
ad their normal fertility unimpaired when they 
zain wished to bear a child. 
Such temporary inhibition of ovulation, of 
purse, Occurs naturally in every normal preg- 
ancy. For as soon as a fertilized ovum begins its 
owth in the womb, Nature steps up its output of 
ne of the female sex hormones—progesterone. 
nd this chemical messenger, in turn, causes the 
aries to cease maturing and releasing additional 
a throughout the entire period of pregnancy. 
nce the baby has been delivered, progesterone 
atput falls and, with ovulation no longer in- 
Ibited, the ovaries resume their normal cyclic 
lease of a fertilizable egg cell every 28 days or so. 
Progesterone, Pincus knew, was nontoxic and 
erefore safe to use as a drug. In fact, physicians 
id been using it, in massive injections, for more 
an twenty years, as a means of preventing 
reatened miscarriages among women who were 
called “habitual aborters.”” From the reports of 
lier investigators, Pincus also knew that pro- 
‘sterone injections would indeed suppress ovula- 
mm, at least in rabbits. . . 
But injections would never do—the method 
ust be simple, foolproof and cheap. Thus, the 
st key experiments, at the Worcester Labora- 
Ties, were designed to determine whether pro- 
sterone would retain its ovulation-inhibiting 
ywer if it were administered by mouth. 
At the start, female rabbits were given oral 
ses of varying amounts of the hormone and— 
enty-four hours later—placed with males in 
ating cages. Those that received less than two 
illigrams of progesterone continued to multiply 
c¢ rabbits, producing large, normal litters. 
mong those that got slightly larger doses, only a 
y became pregnant. And when the oral dose ex- 
eded five milligrams—still barely enough to 
ver the head of a pin—ovulation was com- 
etely halted and not one of these female rabbits 
came pregnant. 
From rabbits, Pincus and his co-worker, Dr. 
C. Chang, turned to laboratory rats, which 
rm ovulate in cycles similar to—though 
er than—those of humans. First they studied 
me five dozen untreated females, placed in 
ating cages with provenly fertile male rats. On 


the average, the females became pregnant within 
slightly less than five days. 

Then a second group of five dozen more females 
went through the same routine, but only after they 
had been fed five to fifty milligrams of pro- 
gesterone—about as much as half a pinch of salt. 
This time, mating had to be allowed to proceed 
for more than ten days—on the average—before 
pregnancy occurred. The single tiny dose of 
progesterone was sufficient to suppress ovulation 
for at least one full cyclic period. 


While these rat and rabbit experiments were be- 
ing carried out in Worcester, another gifted re- 
searcher was independently tackling a totally dif- 
ferent fertility problem, only forty miles away. 
At the Free Hospital for Women in the Boston 
suburb of Brookline, Harvard’s professor of 
gynecology, tall, white-maned John Rock, had 
long been director of one of this country’s best and 
busiest fertility clinics. Like others of the small, 
skilled band of fertility specialists, Rock had suc- 
ceeded in relieving the barrenness of an increasing 
percentage of women whose failure to bear chil- 
dren could be diagnosed and identified with a 
specific cause. But—again like all the rest of his 
colleagues—he was stymied in case after case where 
no single cause of infertility could be identified 
and indicted. To these anxious supplicants, he 
could offer only the tissue-thin hope that trial- 
and-error treatments might fortuitously come to 
a happy end with pregnancy. 

Studying the detailed records of hundreds of 
such patients, early in 1952, Rock noted that a 
large proportion of them seemed to be victims of 
hypoplasia—an underdevelopment of the ovarian 
tubes or the uterus. He knew that in normal 
women the start of pregnancy—and the resulting 
sharp rise in the output of the female sex hor- 
mones, estrogen and progesterone—produced a 
marked increase in the size of both the tubes and 
the uterus. “In the absence of real pregnancy,” 
Doctor Rock asked himself, ““might not the ad- 
ministration of these hormones bring about a 
pseudopregnancy that would stimulate the growth 
of the tubes and the womb, correcting their dis- 
function and making fertilization and pregnancy 
possible?” 

To one after another of his inexplicably infertile 
patients, John Rock explained both his theory and 
the fact that it was only a theory. Previous wide- 
spread use of both hormones, for the relief of 
other conditions, had demonstrated that what he 
proposed to do would almost surely be harmless. 
But the treatments, he emphasized, would be com- 
pletely experimental. He could promise nothing 
except the shadow of a hope that they might just 
possibly prove helpful. 

Despite the doctor’s deliberate and calculated 
pessimism, 80 frustrated but valiantly adventure- 
some women—all of whom had been futilely seek- 
ing motherhood for from two to six years—volun- 
teered to co-operate in the experiments. Daily, for 
three months, they swallowed increasingly larger 
doses of the synthetic estrogen, diethylstilbestrol, 
and similarly increasing doses of progesterone. 
Just as Doctor Rock had warned them, they 
developed pseudopregnancies that seemed all too 
real. They suffered nausea indistinguishable from 
the morning sickness of the pregnant. Their breasts 
became enlarged and tender; their nipples tingled 
and became pigmented. They missed first one 
menstrual period and then another. Their hus- 
bands, though warned that all these false signs of 
pregnancy would probably appear, had to be re- 
minded frequently that they were not becoming 
fathers and reassured that their wives were not 
being injured by the treatments. 


Over a period of eighteen months, as one woman 
after another completed her three-month course 
of hormone taking, these reassurances were con- 
firmed by the prompt return of these women to 
their normal menstrual cycles. In 67 cases, in fact, 
that was all that happened. 

But in 13 other instances—several times as 
many as could possibly be accounted for by 
chance—the women became pregnant within four 
months or less after treatment had been discon- 
tinued. Rock’s inspired guess that a “‘rebound re- 
action” might occur had brought the all-but- 
despaired-of happiness of parenthood to these 
13 “hopeless”’ cases. 

But the emotional shock that both wives and 
husbands seemed to suffer when the treatments 
suppressed menstruation convinced Rock that the 
time had come to discontinue his bold experiment 
and search for some less drastic way of accom- 
plishing the same end. 

Fortunately, just at this time, chance brought 
the two old friends, Pincus and Rock, together at a 
scientific conference. Between sessions, they ex- 
changed with each other details of what each had 
been doing since last they met. And thus, at 
Pincus’ suggestion, Rock embarked upon a new 
attempt to evoke the rebound reaction. But now 
he used progesterone alone. And to avoid the 
possibility of the objectionable suppression of 
menstruation, he instructed his patients to inter- 
rupt their medication after the twenty-fifth day of 
each treated cycle and not to resume taking the 
progesterone pills until the fifth day after their 
menstrual periods began. 

This time, 29 barren women, who had been 
infertile for more than two years, volunteered for 
the treatments. For a month, during which she 
took no medication, each woman was kept under 
close medical observation at Doctor Rock’s newly 
established Reproductive Study Center across the 
street from the Free Hospital. A study of tempera- 
ture curves, uterine biopsies and vaginal smears 
proved that each ovulated in normal fashion. 

Only when this fact was thoroughly established 
did the various patients begin their oral dosing 
with progesterone, starting on the fifth day after 
the beginning of their menstrual period. During 
the month, each patient again reported for the 
various tests. But now these tests indicated that 
almost all of them had ceased to ovulate. Yet none 
of these women experienced the symptoms of 
pseudopregnancy, as their predecessors had. And 
when treatment was withdrawn after twenty days 
of taking the hormone, each volunteer human 
guinea pig promptly underwent an otherwise nor- 
mal menstrual period. 

In this manner, 13 of the women went through 
two months of treatment and 16 others continued 
the experiment for three full cycles while Rock 
waited anxiously to see whether the new and far 
less emotionally disturbing regimen would again 
produce the hoped-for rebound reaction. 

Considering the low fertility potential of all the 
women in this group, the occurrence among them 
of even a single pregnancy would have been some- 
thing to crow about. But within four months after 
the end of medication, John Rock found himself 
the prospective godfather not of one baby but of 
four! And Doctor Pincus—with proof that pro- 
gesterone could inhibit ovulation in humans as well 
as in laboratory animals—was able to plan ahead 
on further steps in Ais hunt for an effective oral 
fertility inhibitor. 

Despite the success of this second fertility-fos- 
tering experiment, neither Doctor Rock nor Doc- 
tor Pincus was fully satisfied with the performance 
of progesterone. From Rock’s viewpoint, as a 
fertility specialist, progesterone suffered from the 
great disadvantage of CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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By GEORGE SUMNER ALBEE 


eee is a rainbow. There it is up in the 
sky, the colors richer than any we glimpse 
on earth because they’re made of purest light 
itself—but the end of that arch of glory falls, 
always and ever, far away across a plowed 
field, or behind a barn so distant it’s no more 
than a postage stamp against a ridge, or plung- 
ing into a misty hill... . As we grow older we 
resign ourselves, as we do to dishes that must 
be washed, to the knowledge that those glow- 
ing bands of violet and yellow and rose will 
never strike into our own dooryard. But not 
so long ago, here in our peach country, they 
did, they really did. 

Sunrise is a queer time for romance to be- 
gin, but that was when it found Lou-Ella. 
Summer sun gets up early, this far south, and 
so does Lou-Ella. She had the tractor out of 
her old mule barn, working on the motor. A 
car stopped, and two men came around the 
side of the house. 

““Ma’am, allow me to introduce myself,” 
said the tall one. ““And grant me the honor and 
pleasure of shaking your hand.” 

They stood there in the dawn, the three of 
them, with Lou-Ella’s peach trees rank on rank 
behind them in their green capes like one of 
those choirs you see on television singing carols 
at Christmastime. The tall, rangy man was 
forty-one or forty-two, with a tanned lean face 
and lips that were long and thin but formed 
as nicely as a woman’s, with a fine, strong, 
manly nose with a curve to it. Lou-Ella noticed 
his hair. The barbers he went to (it turned out 
later he had a barber of his own, on salary 

the year around, but Lou-Ella 
couldn’t know that at the time) had 


better sense than to clip a straight line across 
his neck, but even so it was a country haircut, 
close on the sides and bushy on top, and wavy 
as a permanent from being newly washed. He 
had his hat in his hand; one of the hats Texans 
call ten-gallons. 

““My name,” he went on, making a bow, “‘is 
John Cartwright Ransom, ma’am.” 

“Mine is Mrs. Temple,” said Lou-Ella, her 
own hand oily from the wrench she was hold- 
ing. Until the time her husband Thompson 
died, Lou-Ella was the prettiest girl in Piney- 
wood. But no woman born of woman can be 
very pretty at 5:40 a.m. in dungarees and old 
tennis shoes with tractor oil on them. 

“I know who you are, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Ransom. “That’s why I’m here. I couldn’t 
begin my day without paying my deepest re- 
spects to a lady who offers such an inspiring 
example, not only to the South, but to our 
entire nation.”’ He thrust out his hand. 

Lou-Ella thought he was crazy sure enough, 
but she was too well-mannered to drip tractor 
oil on a hundred-dollar ranch suit and a pair 
of embroidered boots, all roses and stars, that 
looked as if they had cost another hundred. 
“‘Here, you can shake my shoulder,” she said. 

The second man, the secretary, was a young 
fellow in a suit the color of maple sugar, with 
maple-sugar shoes—suéde. He had on a wrist 
watch with a gold strap so wide it made Lou- 
Ella think of the heavenly streets. “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Temple,” he said, “but are you 
aware of Mr. Ransom’s activities?” 

“T’m afraid I’m not,” said Lou-Ella. 

The sun was up. The east looked like a water- 
melon sliced down the middle, pink and sugary. 


i 





The secretary turned to Mr. Ransom. “Let 
me explain, John,” he said. “Mrs. Temple 
wants to get on with her plowing.” 

“Spraying,” Lou-Ella set him straight. 

“No, you'll make me sound fancy, Bruce,” 
objected Mr. Ransom. “I’m just a red-neck 
cotton farmer, Mrs. Temple, born not far from 
here in Culpepper County. But when I was a 
tad I drifted out to Texas and struck oil. Today 
I have some other interests.” 

“‘Quite a few,” added the secretary. He went 
on to say that Mr. Ransom was financing a 
cellophane plant to give the Carolinas a mar- 
ket for their cotton linters. But more than he 
was a financier, he explained, Mr. Ransom 
was a philosopher of free enterprise. He was 
impressed by the piece in our Pineywood 
Needle, about Mrs. Temple operating a peach 
plantation with nobody to help her, and he 
wanted to carry her story to the nation in his 
newspapers and over his television stations. 

“Gracious, I don’t operate without help be- 
cause I like it,” said Lou-Ella. “‘I do it because 
I have three young ones to feed, and every 
time I hire a hand he burns out my tractor. 
But thank you just the same, and if you like 
collards drop in for supper any time you're 
passing by.” 

Our Pineywood Needle comes out on Tues- 
days and Fridays. That was why we hadn’t 
known John Cartwright Ransom was visiting 
us. On Friday he filled all four pages of the 
paper. That afternoon it was Orabelle Gen- 
sel’s turn to have the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary and Cultural Club. Naturally the 
the subject of Mr. Ransom 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 
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This “room” is formed by two 
sides of the house, “‘ceiling” 
is canvas awning supported by 
two poles. Black iron furniture, 
white-and-blue covers are 
enlivened by bright pillows, 
potted plants in white tubs. 
There’s plenty of seating and 
dining space; serving table 
stands against wall to left. 
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A garden sectioned off, 
partly paved and walled with 
railroad ties (you can get old 
ties from your railway 
maintenance department— 
they're glad to get rid of them) 
blooms with colorful petunias, 
zinnias, marigolds. Water lilies 
grow in galvanized tubs sunk 
in raised beds of sandy soil. 





GARDEN ARRANGEMENT BY ROBERT ROYSTON FRED LYON PHOTO 
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By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAN | 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Jourt 


This little pavilion is designed 
for enjoying house plants 
outdoors in summer (here, 
all types of begonias). Roofing 
is of flat plastic sheets, 
floor is cement. Roll-up 
blind provides light control, 
sun or shade as needed for the 
plants ; reed fence is 
inexpensive, comes ina roll, 








} BY RICHARD PRATT ce 
GARDEN ARRANGEMENT BY ETHELBERT FURLONG 





corners for dining, sunning, conversing are at hand in Pee eae 


er shady trees. From north to south they invite your leisure with | Il | iF a pee 
A pretty sunny-weather place to relax, dine, sip a cool drink can range from tropical 
glamour to the old-fashioned glassed-in side porch. With a little imagination and ‘ sl 


not so much money, a truly gay and entertaining spot can be made in a small, un- ae 
prepossessing space. Outdoor furniture is handsome and practical, doubling for i y 

extra indoor seating. Tough, heavy cottons and plastics make cheerful awnings, 
shades, pillows, seat cushions and table coverings. All these are just accessories to 
the outdoors, to the flower borders, green shrubs, feathery trees and to the sun and 
blue skies. On these pages, we picture five completely different, charming ways to 
take advantage of summer airs; they range from a garden inspired by railroad ties 
to a canopied, glamorous outdoor living room. Adaptable for any part of the country, 
they are filled with ideas for good planning and pretty gardens. 








A hot, glary sun porch is transformed by gay and ingenious 
window shades into a cool, private retreat. Striped cotton 
makes ordinary roller blinds, double hung for more light control. 
Equipped with a radiator and a drain in the tile floor, 
this will be an excellent place for plants in the winter. 
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in a wild and deadly land. 


SYNOPSIS OF PARTI ‘“‘You’re coming with 
us!” the escaping killer ordered. He had a gun. For the 
stolen $60,000 he carried he had already killed twice. Be- 
cause the gun and the crazed look in his eyes threatened 
death to the children of the isolated Indian school where she 
taught—children she had come to love—pretty young Ruth 
Madison obeyed killer Marvin’s orders. She bandaged the 
bullet wound of Marvin’s companion, Joe. Joe had planned 
the robbery, but Joe had not planned murder. Joe was 
grateful to Ruth, but he was badly wounded and he knew, 
as she knew, that his control over the wild young killer was 
ebbing as his strength ebbed. Ruth realized desperately that 

. she had to keep Joe alive. The men knew that their one 
chance of escaping an ever-tightening police net was to push 
deeper into the wild, remote canyon country of Northern 
Arizona. It was country so slashed and broken that it had 
been called “‘the place where the world began.’ Country 
where death from hunger and thirst stalked the outlander 
as surely as Indian scouts—and deputies, forest rangers, Air 
Force planes, the FBI—now stalked the killers, clinging toa 
waning hope that they might reach Ruth Madison in time. 
Again and again Ruth attempted escape, only to have the at- 
tempts frustrated by Marvin. ““You’re a pretty doll and I 
like a girl with spirit, but you'll die, next time,’ he warned 
her at last. Now, shivering in the chill darkness of a fear- 
ridden night, Ruth searched her memories of the past to 
keep alive her courage and her will to survive. She thought 
of the young doctor she had loved—and run away from, as 
she had run away from her job as a hospital nurse. Would 
he hear news of what had happened to her? Would he 
remember, and care? 


CONCLUSION , 
late snow fell lazily on the San Francisco peaks 


r rai that night and Flagstaff, nestled high in its moun- 
i tain cup, felt the chill breath. The smoke from the 
: lumber mills was whiter in the blue-black night, the 
heavy breathing of the trains after the long climb from 
the wastelands was more pronounced. 

Hurriedly Rip left the deputy’s car, and took the 
sidewalk in long strides, past a low building, until he 
gained the door of the sheriff’s office. He entered a nar- 
row gray room with stacks of “wanted” notices on one 

wall, and on the other photographs of the sheriff and 
his deputies riding horseback in a July Fourth parade. 
At a counter sat a young, open-shirted fellow by a gar- 
rulous radio: ‘‘Can’t find anyone around the Brink- 
meyer place, although there are fresh tracks. What do 
i you want us to do?” 

= “Come back in,” the young fellow said into a mike; 
and to Rip, ‘“What’s holding you up? You’ve had six 

hours to crack the case.” 
Rip smiled and turned right to the sheriff’s office, 
which was a stuffy cubicle with a beat-up desk, a 
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While the search widened, the country waited for news 
of the helpless girl who was hostage to hunted killers 


tractor-ad calendar on a flat-painted wall, and some 
files. Walt was tilted back in a swivel chair, his face 
sober and dogged. Sam Morales, the deputy, hunched 
on a window sill, opening and shutting a pocketknife. 
Bill Parkinson, the newspaperman, leaned against a far 
wall, hands in his pockets. Other officers lounged about. 

Hosteen Chuska stood before a large topographical 
map of the Rainbow country. “They have only one 
way out if they keep dead ahead—the Colorado River. 
But someone would have to come down for them in a 
boat from Mexican Hat.” 

He pointed to Mexican Hat, a pioneer settlement in 
Utah. Not far from the settlement the San Juan River 
cut a serpentine groove to the Colorado. 

The sheriff interrupted: ““That river’s a bad actor up 
there. Lots of rapids and rocks. No one could make it 
but a man who knows the river.” 

Hosteen agreed. “‘We’ve placed a twenty-four-hour 
watch on the river below Mexican Hat.” 

The inexorable grindings of the investigation had be- 
gun some hours before. Hosteen had dispatched two 
Navaho officers down the Rainbow Trail by muleback. 
They were Far Wind and Adrian Lopez, both seasoned 
men. By the time they left, they had less than an hour 
of daylight. They had orders to locate the desperadoes, 
and then to radio back for further instructions. They 
were to forgo any attempt to apprehend them, for fear 
of endangering the victim’s life. 

The three—Rip, Walt and Hosteen—had decided 
against the use of bloodhounds. The trail was rocky 
and hard-baked, and would not hold a scent. 

Hosteen continued, “This is the trail. They can turn 
off into these canyons, and these branch off into others.” 

Rip said, “We’re going to be stymied nights, and 
that means we’ve got to make the most of the daylight 
hours. I thought if we started at sunrise ——” 

Tersely he reported he had requested a check on the 
helicopter by every field office in the West and that this 
information had been developed: the Los Angeles 
office advised that two unidentified men three days 
prior had rented a helicopter from an agency located 
near an airport. One had submitted a pilot’s license 
which subsequent investigation disclosed had been 
stolen. The rental agency had requested no flight plan 
and none had been offered. The two men had put down 
at Needles, California, to refuel, and then at Williams, 
Arizona, thirty-four miles west of Flagstaff. Rip con- 
jectured that they had taken off from Williams di- 
rectly for the scene of the holdup killing. 

That reminded a deputy who said, “I was asked to 
tell you boys the funeral services for old Clay will be 
held day after tomorrow. Two o’clock, if any of you 
were thinking of going.” 

Walt said, “I think we all ought to be there if we’ve 
got this roped up by then.”’ He added, “God help us, 
if we haven't.” 

Shortly afterward they broke up, and as the others 
drifted out Rip informed Walt that Washington was 
working on the identification of the killers. “When and 
if they find out who the subjects are, they'll start back- 
tracking on them, and maybe find someone in their 
history who lives in Flagstaff and could have been the 
setup man. I figure it this way,” he continued. ““Who- 
ever in Flagstaff set this up thought he was only 
fingering a holdup. Probably the idea of a killing 
never entered his mind.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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RESTORATION BY THE OWNER: DONALD V. D. DOWNS 
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In this attic room the fireplace is less than one foot square. The equally 
miniature tongs were a token of esteem to Aspendale’s owner from 
the great Americana collector, Henry du Pont, of nearby Winterthur. 





The wisteria woodwork and oyster walls of the master bedroom have 
color counterpart combinations elsewhere in the house of light grape 
and brown, strawberry and pearl, blush green and gray—all original ! 





By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


he gentle Delaware landscape is dotted with an 

aristocracy of brick houses whose original leaden 
roofs were all undoubtedly melted down like Aspen- 
dale’s into balls for Revolutionary muskets. But there 
are many other similarities among them, chiefly con- 
cerned with visual enchantments, most of which Aspen- 
dale possesses, as will be seen. Anyhow, here is an out- 
standingly attractive country cousin of the early town 
houses that give distinction and delight to Dover, 
Odessa and New Castle. Delaware houses in the old 
days did not go in for grandeur and nobility. They were 
more likely to be minor masterpieces, of which Aspen- 
dale is a major exhibit, and quite a personal tour de 
force of restoration. For you must keep in mind as you 
look at the pictures that the paintwork everywhere on 
the walls and woodwork is the first, only and original 
coat put on in the 1770’s, a miracle of care and cleaning. 





The Flemish bond brickwork and solid Georgian symmetry are true Delaware traits. 


present dining room, formerly the kitchen, takes in the 
le lower part of the wing except the lean-to. The ladder 
once the only communication with the servants’ quarters. 





The living room occupies the whole left-hand end of the first floor from front to back. 
Notice the restraint with which it is being furnished, and how beautifully this restraint 
points up the purity of the paneling on the fireplace wall, the warm rich patina of the 
old cherry floor boards, and the lines and color of the pieces of furniture themselves. 
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Red pump boasts a satin bow—black satin slip- | 


per a gay stripe. Pencil-slim envelope, white kid 


gloves. Pin and earrings by Eleanora Garnett. 


BLACK 


as the fashion. 


This black rayon-and-acetate crepe with an easy skirt and short sleeves is an inexpensive lifesaver of a dress to wear from now 


on, by Jack Horwitz. Tangerine hat from Lilly Daché’s young collection. Calfskin bag by Gucci. Crystal pin by Robert Zentall. 





Black jersey with a garnet-red cut-velvet top and | 
waist-length jacket by Hannah Troy—jacket lin} 
with the velvet. Rayon velvet beret by Alice Marl: 


Royal-blue velvet evening slipper with emerald-green 
bag by Morris Moskowitz. A short green glove by Viola 


Weinberger. Topaz-tone pin by Edgar Roedelheimer. 
STILL-LIFE DRAWINGS BY RICHARD HANLEY 








very woman loves black, and practically every 
man. This year there’s emphasis on black with vibrant 
blues—wonderful new indigo and ink tones, cobalt and sap- 
phire in hats, bags, lavish necklaces. Try also the agate and 
moss greens, honey and amber tones, the bright yellow and 
orange of fall marigolds, the reds of red roses and garnets. 
Once more black contains the forecast—silks and crepes to 
wear from now on, wool jerseys with cropped jackets, the 
softer look of dresses with blouse backs, bias skirts and over- 


blouses, black coats with an overplaid of color. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


wear it with 


COLOR 





Forecast of a new shoe silhouette by Christian 
Dior—tapered square toe, square throat, 


squared off heel—bracelet by Hattie Carnegie. 


The certainty of black—a suit to wear anywhere in basket-weave wool with 
a slim skirt, lightly fitted jacket, off-the-neckline collar, by Ben Reig. 
Green faille beret and scarf by Mr. John. The calfskin bag by Lederer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 
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4A fiernoon silk with easy skirt, rose Jersey dress and jacket lined with 


at waistline by Larry {Idrich satin. Ben Barrack; hat, Miss Alice. 








{ putty -colored sling pump with a buckle; honey-tone 


scarf and gloves. Pin and bracelet by Hattie Carnegie. 
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The black-and-blue tweed coat is a forerunner of fall, with new-shaped collar and sleeves, 
roomy but not bulky lines, by Monte Sano and Pruzan. A good coat for a black-and-blue 


wardrobe. The blue stitched taffeta hat is by Mr. John, the slim jersey dress by Ben Barrack. 


The black wool suit, belted in front, free in the back, an 
important silhouette by Nettie Rosenstein. Nasturtium jersey 


beret by Hattie Carnegie, calfskin bag by Richard Koret. 
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. ws the fashion, 


wear it with 


COLOR 





Bow-waistline dress, Mollie Par- 


nis. Bow hat, Irene of New York. 





The wide-beltline dress, in 


black crepe, Jerry Greenwald 





Black silk peau d’ange with a tremendous patch- 
pocket skirt for dinner and evening by Nettie Rosen- Blouse-back  silhou- 
stein. Five-strand blue necklace by Joseph Bobley. ette, Adele Simpson. 


Gucci bag, Irene hat. 





Sailor-collar dress, easy silhou- 


etteinrayon by Jeanne Campbell. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 





Ruby Venetian and rose glass beads by Joseph Bobley. 
Choose betw 5 ) nd jewel-trimmed ; ; F . 
etween sculptured velvet and je Embroidered satin belt, the pale flowerlike 

u . Gar i ret bow by Greta. s : ; Pe ; 
pumps. Garnet bag with crushed velvet bow by G pins from Lilly Daché. With purple pumps, 
gloves perhaps just a shade lighter. The bag, 
Be Tcsitdotete Mes copes. are tciésented to a focal point, in deeper purple, by Koret. 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 
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Your first fall dress might be a novelty-plaid wool jersey 
with a fringed stole. Or a crisp wool crepe with a pleated skirt. 
These lovely fabrics are sheer inspiration to a 
woman who loves to sew. Matching-fabric bows, 

brass buttons, a fur belt are just a few of the 
“custom made” touches you will want to add. 

The colors are like an artist’s palette and 

there is a becoming shade for everyone. j 


By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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A lovely red dress is at home in every wardrobe. This basic design lends itself to many neckline 
changes. It would be pretty, too, in a bright wool challis or a pastel. Vogue Design No. S-4813, 10-18. 


A bright dress gives a lift on the first cool day. Later, it goes prettily under a fur or cloth coat. 
Our turquoise shetland is accented with brass buttons, a fur belt. Vogue Design No. 9236, 12-42. 





Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 100. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city, Or order by mail, enclosing check or 
money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. 
(*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include Sc additional for each pattern ordered. 





‘Plaid wool jersey makes news for fall. This basic dress in deep blues 
and greens has a stole with fringe. Vogue Design No. 9259, 9-16. 


LEOMBRUNO-BODI 
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Crisp wool crepe pleats to perfection. This This glen-plaid featherweight worsted has 
two-piece overblouse makes an important a bias-cut skirt and a bias fold at the neck- 
fashion. Vogue Design No. 9256, 9-16. line. Vogue Design No. 9254, 10-18. 
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Checks will be seen in all sizes, all colors this fall. Ours has bias- 
cut sleeves and cummerbund. Vogue Design No. 9255, 10-18. 


Beautiful basket-weave wool in a heavenly blue. Note the deep 
pleat and stand-away neckline. Vogue Design No. 9253, 10-20. 


BELTS BY BEN KING 
GOLD CHAINS BY EDGAR ROEDELHEIMER 
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In a short autobiographical piece Boudin stated, 
to the consternation of his admirers, that his prin- 
cipal object had been for many years “to please the 
sovereign public.”’ During the 1860’s he discovered 
a genre which did just that: seascapes of fashion- 
able bathing places adorned with a frieze of small, 
modishly dressed figures. One of the finest of these 
is reproduced, The Beach at Villerville. Few can- 
vases so evoke the past. It is a late-summer day in 
1864 and a group of men and women, who seem 
to have stepped without change of apparel from 
boulevard to beach, stroll about or sit in their stiff 
chairs. They have wrapped themselves in coats and 
capes, for the days are drawing in and there is a 
cool breeze sweeping in from the sea. Charming as 
we find this diminutive society, to Boudin the artist 
it Was merely a means to an end, a way by which he 
could make his marvelous renderings of sea and 
sky more palatable to the public. 

Air and water were Boudin’s real interests. He 
often annotated his earlier pastels with meteorologi- 
cal exactness, as for example, “8th October, noon, 
wind from northeast.’’ Baudelaire among critics 
was especially entranced by such skyscapes. Their 
clouds of fantastic and luminous form, their ef- 
fects of mist and broken light, had for him, as he 
wrote, “all the eloquence of opium.” But as a 
friend the poet also gave the painter some practical 
advice. He said that though he himself had not re- 
gretted the absence of human beings in these 


EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-98) 


studies, if Boudin “‘wanted a little popularity, he 
should realize that the public had not arrived at an 
equal enthusiasm for solitude.” 

It was pleasant to be dubbed by Corot “the 
King of the Skies”; but Boudin, with a dependent 
wife and mother, needed more than that, needed 
“a little popularity.” An idea occurred to him. The 
son of a pilot, he had known the coast of Nor- 
mandy from childhood, and he had noted its ex- 
traordinary transformation. Resorts had sprung 
up all along the beaches. Deauville, Trouville, 
Villerville were beginning to attract visitors from 
the rising middle class and the not-yet-impov- 
erished aristocracy. These were the harbingers of 
the society Proust was to describe a few decades 
later in A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs. Boudin 
sketched them repeatedly in ink and water color un- 
til his pictures, having become mirrors of fashion, 
attained a sudden vogue. “*My little ladies on the 
seashore,” he wrote a friend in 1863, “are very 
popular. Some people even think there is a vein of 
gold in these subjects ready to be exploited.” 

But Boudin came to despise himself for its ex- 
ploitation. The turning point was a trip to Brit- 
tany in 1867 to visit his wife’s relations. On his re- 
turn he wrote the same friend, ‘‘Having just passed 
a month among, people who on black bread and 
water devote their lives to rude labor in the fields, 
one feels . .. ashamed to paint these idlers, this band 
of gilded parasites, who seem to have such a 
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triumphant air.” Though he continued to depict an 
occasional beach scene, his heart was not in it, and 
after 1870 he abandoned his “gilded parasites” al- 
together and devoted the rest of his life to views of 
harbors and shipping. 

Unfortunately, when Boudin exchanged the 
idlers of the seashore for the toilers of the sea, he 
lost his vein of gold. The treasure he had found, 
though he did not realize it, had been aesthetic as 
well as commercial. For the poetry, the evocation, 
in a canvas like The Beach at Villerville lies in the 
very incongruity of these fashionable people seen 
against the majestic setting of sea and sky. They 
suggest an audience come to the edge of the world 
to watch a drama of cosmic splendor, which in the 
end bores them with its magnificence. But our sym- 
pathies are touched, our hearts moved by these 
spectators. The infinite radiance of sky, streaked 
by the setting sun and hung with ominous clouds, 
lends a melancholy poetry to their transience. 

Baudelaire with his feeling for ironic contrast 
could not have suggested figures more appropriate. 
The tragedy is that the painter himself saw only “‘a 
hideous masquerade”’ where in reality he had ex- 
pressed the poignancy of the transitory, the pathos 
of the evanescent. Boudin was a victim of ‘social 
consciousness, perhaps the first but certainly not 
the last in the history of art. 

—JOHN WALKER, 


Director, National Gallery of Art. 
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I weighed 241 pounds 
and wore a size 48 when 
these pictures were taken. 
People ask why I wore 
horizontal stripes! Well, I just 
didn’t care how I looked. 
In those days, a dress was only 
something to keep me covered. 
I hadn’t started my diet then, 
I was just posing for a friend 
who wanted to test her new 
camera. It’s a wonder I didn’t’ 
break it! Believe it or not, 
it took more than the sight of 
these to make me reduce! 


| No 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 





ere are the ups (241 pounds) and downs 
(125 pounds) of Mallory Baele’s diet 


story, as she told them to us. 


Ong on appetite, short on will power—that’s 
me in a nutshell. Or, rather, in a marsh- 
mallow-fudge sundae. Preferably, a double 
marshmallow-fudge sundae smothered beneath 
an avalanche of buttery golden toasted almonds 
and mountainous snowslides of pure whipped 
cream. 

I am only 5/2” tall, but I gorged myself up 
from a normal weight of 125 pounds to a Gar- 
gantuan 241. As the pounds piled on my pint- 
size frame, I saved my sapping energy for just 
one task—preparing food. 

Until my husband, Steff, and I were married, 
I had never had a weight problem. My wedding 
dress was a trim size 12. Soon after our mar- 
riage, Steff’s invalid father came to live with us 
and within weeks his arthritic condition wors- 
ened to a stage where he required constant atten- 
tion. Steff and I couldn’t afford a nurse. We had 
no relatives to whom we could turn. It meant 
that I had to give up my job—a job I loved—to 
stay home and cook and clean and care for this 





|§ Will-Power 
Diet 


Sho te si, times a. day 
ancl tated 16 pounds ower | 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


ROGER PRIGENT 


Today, at 125 pounds and in a size 12, I'm one of the most 
clothes-conscious women I know! My reducing diet has brought me 
better health, happiness, a lovely new outlook on life. 
No marshmallow-fudge sundae will ever take this away from me ! 


elderly gentleman whom I barely knew. Natu- 
rally, I felt sorry for him and wanted to help. But 
at the same time, I was deeply disappointed in 
this turn of events. I couldn’t help feeling that it 
was the last straw in a series of mishaps which 
had plagued me all my life. 

When I was five years old my father died, 
leaving me alone with a pampered, pretty mother 
who couldn’t hide her disappointment in such a 
plain-looking daughter. No matter how I tried, 
I felt I was never able to please mother or to win 
her affection. We were both relieved when it 
came time for me to leave home for college. 

Six weeks after I entered the University of Wis- 
consin, a message from mother told me we had 
lost all our money and if I wanted to continue 
my schooling, I would have to work my way. 
Because as a girl I had never been taught to lift 
a finger for myself, it was an emotional as well 
as a physical strain to keep up with my studies 
while I worked for my living. But college seemed 
the first real home I ever had. In order to stay, 
I washed and ironed in a laundry, waited on 
tables, even got a job picking flowers in a nursery. 

College life ended for me in the summer of my 
sophomore year. I was returning home from a 
dance, riding with my beau in his old jalopy, 
when the accident occurred. I remember the 


glaring lights of an oncoming truck, the shatter- 
ing crash of glass and steel, unbelievable pain. 
My date was fortunate to escape with slight in- 
juries. My next year was spent in a hospital 
where, after five operations on my neck, face and 
eyes, I was told I was lucky to be alive. 

I was eking out a living writing, and doing 
part-time office work, when I met Harry, my first 
husband. Harry was a young architectural en- 
gineer. “Brilliant” and ‘‘promising’’ were words 
most often used to describe him. In the first year 
of our marriage, | was shocked to discover 
Harry was an excessive drinker. | wanted with 
all my heart to help him. And I believed I could. 
After all, | had licked plenty of my own prob- 
lems! But Harry was incurable. He died, an 
alcoholic, in the sixth year of our marriage. 

When Steff came along, I felt sure that at last 
my heartbreaks were behind me. With this 
gentle, understanding man at my side, a happy 
future seemed inevitable. This dream died with 
the arrival of Steff’s sick father. It was then that 
I reached my limit of endurance and became 
what I call a “foodoholic.” 

Three big meals a day weren’t enough to 
drown out the pity and frustration I felt for my- 
self. In the middle of the mornings, Id start in 
on peanut-butter- CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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CUCUMBER STICKS WITH DIP 


IMPERIAL CHICKEN 
SUMMER PEAS AND CORN 
GARDEN SLAW 
SALT STICKS 
PEPPERMINT ICE-CREAM CAKE 
ICED COFFEE 


(Planned for 6) 





STUART-FOWLER 


August is the month of fulfillment. Every sense is touched by this moment 
of absolute bloom. Our appetite for satisfying food is at its peak. Grownups and 


children alike troop into the kitchen after swims to revel in the smells of wonderful 
cooking that scent the air. 

A great platter of chicken encrusted with Parmesan cheese and crumbs; garden 
corn and peas, a spicy slaw—could any meal be a more appealing climax to a flaw- 
less summer’s day? And as a prelude, frosty cucumber sticks to dip in sour cream 
flavored with tarragon. 


CUCUMBER STICKS WITH DIP. Peel 4 large cucumbers. Cut into pencil-thin strips 
and slice off the seedy portion. Crisp them in a bowl of ice water. They should be 
so crisp they crackle when you bite into them. For the dip: mix together | pint com- 
mercial sour cream, | tablespoon plus | teaspoon prepared horse-radish, | table- 
spoon paprika, | tablespoon minced chives, 1 teaspoon each salt and tarragon (that 
tangy herb that does so much for so many foods), 4 teaspoon each garlic salt and 
monosodium glutamate, a generous sprinkling of coarsely ground pepper and | clove 
garlic, crushed. Chill in the refrigerator about an hour to let the flavors mingle, 
Serve the dip set in a small bowl within a larger bowl filled with crushed ice. Drain 
the cucumber sticks and stick them down in the ice so they'll stay crisp and cold for 
each guest to dip into the refreshing cream. Instead of tarragon, sometime try minced 
fresh dill in the sauce. 
Chicken at its best: There are so many good ways of cooking chicken that entire 
cookbooks are given over to the subject. Oven-baked under a crisp, flavorful coating 
of crumbs, parsley, garlic and Parmesan cheese, it beats 
fried chicken any day. No 


Flower-bordered sterling silver 
and a centerpiece of pink geraniums— 
gay and inviting with bright summer pottery. 
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August is waiting, just outside your door; the appetite 
craves delicious soups, both hot and cold; it’s a time 
when beautiful bowls of aromatic clam bisque steam to- 
ward the table, prelude to a shimmering cold tongue in 
aspic, eaten under the stars. Cups of delectable cold 
jellied gaspacho whet the appetite for an herb-seasoned, 
tender roast of veal. A big vacuum jug of buttermilk con- 
sommé, put together in two minutes flat, goes along at 
lunchtime on a beach picnic, with roast-beef sandwiches 
and deviled eggs. This last one hardly needs a recipe, but 
just in case —— 


BUTTERMILK CONSOMME: Mix together equal 
parts buttermilk and consommé. Stir in a dash—which 
means to taste, naturally—of grated onion, and chill very 
cold. Mix in a tablespoon or two of chopped chives. 
That’s all there is to this one, but the result is more than 
delicious. 


Jellied gaspacho—it’s a new twist on an old favorite. 
Furthermore, this soup, served in chilled avocado halves, 
on a ruffle of crisp lettuce, makes a perfect luncheon dish 
for hot weather. 


JELLIED GASPACHO: Mix together 2 envelopes un- 
flavored gelatin and 1 No. 2 can tomato juice. Heat, stir- 
ring constantly until gelatin is dissolved. Set aside to cool. 
Chop coarsely 4 rosy-red tomatoes which have been 
peeled and | small peeled and seeded cucumber. Seed 
and dice 14 green pepper and mince 4 cup onion. Add 
the vegetables to the tomato juice along with 4 cup olive 
oil and 44 cup wine vinegar. Season with 34 teaspoon 





Summer-squash soup: a delicate blending 

of golden squash, chicken broth and fresh herb 
seasonings. Serve in heated bowls, 

garnished with thin yellow squash rings. 


STUART 


First course for a terrace buffet: chilled jellied gaspacho is served in glass 
bowls, nested in a wooden salad bowl, in a bed of crushed ice. 


salt, 8 drops hot pepper sauce and a dash of freshly 
ground black pepper. Crush a clove of garlic and add 
to soup. Chill for about 6 hours. Makes 6-7 cups. 


Another soup, a hot one this time, that makes a perfect 
summer luncheon is this Michigan bean soup. With a cu- 
cumber-and-water-cress sandwich, it’s filling and refresh- 
ing. You might end with cold cantaloupe halves filled with 
Sresh raspberries. 


MICHIGAN BEAN SoupP: Mix together ina saucepan 
one 10!4-ounce can condensed black-bean soup, one 
10!4-ounce can beef consommé and 2 cups water. Add a 
peeled onion, studded with 6 cloves. Heat to the simmer- 
ing point. Then add 3 tablespoons lemon juice—or, if 
you like, white wine. Ladle at once into bowls and float a 
thin slice of lemon on top of each serving, or pass a dish 
of chopped hard-cooked eggs. Makes 4-6 servings. 


It’s been said that he who lays a good fire makes a good 
home—but in summer, if you know your way to the mak- 
ings of a good cold soup, youve far outclassed the fire 
builder. Here’s a chilled fruit soup, tart and fresh, and of 
such enticing color and fragrance that no one, young, 
middling or ancient, can resist dipping in his spoon. 


COLD CHERRY soup: Drain one 1-pound-l-ounce 
can pitted sour red cherries. Save the cherries. Place 
syrup in saucepan. Blend 1/4 teaspoons cornstarch into 
V4 cup cold water. Pour into cherry syrup. Heat to boil- 
ing point and boil, stirring constantly, for 5 minutes. 
Add 1 tablespoon sugar and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
Remove from heat, chill. When syrup is cool, blend in 1 
cup commercial sour cream. Add the drained cherries. 
Chill very well. Serve in chilled soup cups. Makes 4 
servings. 


The best of our classic American dishes come from 
places where one or two things are plentiful and cheap. 
From green Northern orchards, tart apples were folded be- 
tween fragile crusts, becoming apple pie. Along the wild 
coasts of New England, our fishing forefathers developed 
chowders and other delicious fish soups. This clam bisque is 
subtly seasoned, slightly sophisticated, but hearty. Serve it 
as first course for that well-loved summer institution, the 
“shore dinner.” 


CLAM BISQUE: Place in saucepan 1! cup finely 
chopped green onions or scallions, and 2 cups milk. 
Scald the mixture and set aside. In another saucepan, 
make a roux with 2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons 
flour and 14 teaspoon curry powder. Slowly add 2 cups 
heavy cream and the scalded milk. Bring to a boil. Add 
114 pints clams that have been drained well and finely 
chopped. Bring the mixture once again to a boil. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste and 2 or 3 drops hot pepper 
sauce. Makes about 5 cups bisque. 


The lavish yield from summer's vegetable gardens finds 
its way into luscious summer soups. Try, for instance, this 


SUMMER-SQUASH SOUP: Scrub 3 medium summer 
squash. Without peeling, cut about 12 paper-thin slices 
from the narrow.ends. Place the slices in cold water to 
crisp. Seed the rest of the squash and cut into small 
chunks to make about 5 to 6 cups. Sauté very slowly in 
2 tablespoons butter with 114 teaspoons garlic salt, 4% 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper and 1% teaspoon rose- 
mary. Keep pan tightly covered and do not allow squash 
to brown. Add 1 or 2 tablespoons water if necessary. 
When squash is softened, process mixture in electric 
blender. This makes about 3 cups squash purée. Return 
purée to pan and add one 6-ounce can boned chicken, 
1% cup chicken broth and 14 cup water. Heat until fla- 
vors are well blended. Makes about 1 quart. Garnish 
with the crisp, thin squash slices. 


This icy-cold cucumber frappé is cooler than the cucum- 
bers it’s made of, the most refreshing beginning imaginable 
for a meal on a blistering day. 


CUCUMBER FRAPPE: In an electric blender place 34 
cup commercial sour cream and 4 cup milk. Add 44 cup 
water-cress leaves and | large cucumber, peeled and cut 
into small pieces. Season with 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
and 34 teaspoon onion salt. Run the blender until all 
ingredients are well blended. Pour into freezer tray and 
freeze for about 1% hour, or until partially frozen. Pour 
back into blender and run for a minute. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Pile into cold soup cups. Garnish with 
sprig of water cress and a dab of sour cream. Makes 4 
servings. 


Here is some sleight of hand—a quick soup, with some 
substance to it, that can be put together in ten minutes. It’s 
hearty enough to be the basis of a luncheon menu. 


WELSH SoupP: Mix together in a saucepan one 10/4- 
ounce can cream-of-celery soup, 14 cup evaporated milk, 
Y cup chicken bouillon, 1 tablespoon minced onion, 1 
tablespoon minced parsley and 34 cup grated process 
cheese. Heat, stirring until cheese melts and is smooth. 
Bring to a simmer and serve at once. Makes 3 servings. 


TOMATO SOUP ALA McADOO: Put | large can (314 
cups) tomatoes through a sieve. In a bowl, add to the 
tomatoes 3 medium cooked potatoes, riced, and 1 me- 
dium onion, minced. Season with | teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon monosodium glutamate and a good dash of pepper. 
Mix well. Chill for 2-3 hours. While soup is chilling, beat 
together 3 tablespoons mayonnaise and | tablespoon 
heavy cream. Add | teaspoon chopped chives, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley and !% teaspoon curry powder. Chill. 
When ready to serve, place a spoonful on top of each cup 
of soup. Makes 6 servings. 
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Here’s a new way, a great way — to have soup at its very best! Campbell’s Vegetable Soup — so fine and nourishing 


Company coming? On the 
table there’s a basketful of yl 
soup—Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup heated in an oven-glass 
disk, then placed in a table- 
protecting basket for serving. 





JUPS SUPPLY BASIC NUTRITIONAL NEEDS: Vitamins, Minerals and Liquids—for 
neral well-being * Proteins—for upkeep and growth * Carbohydrates—for energy 
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— brought right to the table from the stove in its own cook-and-serve pot. That’s soup as it should be — when it’s 
hot and most delicious —15 garden vegetables and brown beef broth ready to eat at the precise moment of best 
flavor and goodness. Stove-to-table soup takes just 4 minutes, from heating to eating! 


Ladle out your Vegetable Soup 
course right from the casserole, 
and ladle it generously! Every- 
one likes vegetables this way 
—15 of the garden’s best, 
flavored with fine beef broth. 


Mim, M'm, good! 
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SOUP. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


“Might even be a friend of Clay Jackson’s,” 
Walt agreed. 

He watched Rip walk out the door, tall and 
hard-packed, fitting himself in with this 
rugged crowd. He shook his head. He d been 
hanging around this office for thirty-two 
years, twenty of them as a deputy and twelve 
as the sheriff. Because this was his life, he 
wanted four more years of it. He’d be going 
down to Mary’s one of these days, his daugh- 
ter’s spread near Cottonwood. He’d sit on that 


long porch of hers and rehash a few of his ex- 
citing cases for her boys. 


As Rip entered the outer office, the young 
fellow on the desk looked up from booking a 
girl who had been “working the lumber 
camps.” 

“Mr. Frazier’s been waiting for you. He’s 
the teller at the Pueblo Bank.”’ He indicated a 
man reading the wanted notices, his back to 
them. 


Mrs. V. E. P. of Rhode Island writes: “7 found her a poor abandoned kitten. Now she 
is gorgeous and in wonderful condition—thanks to her diet of Puss ’n Boots.” 


%,,. 
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“Let's go fishing!"’ For 8° x 10° printin full color of this original photo by Walter Chandoha, send 
25¢ and one Puss ’n Boots label to Cat Pictures, Department 'J-47, Box 6856, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


/ otgeous...and. in wontlorful Condition |" 


... the result of feeding 


Put your pet on a regular Puss ’n Boots 
diet and in three weeks or less, you'll be 
wanting to write us a glowing letter, too 
... like Mrs. V. E. P.’s above. You'll find 
there’s no substitute for good nutrition. 

Puss ’n Boots is made from whole fish 
...Including the high quality proteins of 
the costly fish fillets...the precious vita- 
mins and minerals of the liver and glands. 
And to complete the nutritional balance 
of Puss ’n Boots, tasty cereals and extra 
Vitamin B, are added for appetite, energy 
and sound, healthy nerves. 

So for health, beauty—and fun to own 
—put your cat on Puss ’n Boots today. 
Puss ’n Boots adds the plus! 


PUSS n 
BOOTS 


Is good 
nutrition 
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Available in 8 oz. ond 15 oz. sizes 






LSS essential, high-quality 





Puss ’n Boots regularly! 
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The Difference in Proteins Diagrammed 


High Quality Proteins from Low Quality Proteins, from 
fish fillets show a full count the mere fish ‘frames’, 
of essential amino acids lack the full count of es- 
(red blocks) . Every essen- sential amino acids (red 
tial amino acid is there in blocks) . Part-empty blocks 
sufficient quantity. Other indicate essential amino 
colors represent less im- acids that are wholly or 
portant amino acids. partly missing. 






















The Natural Life Balance of 
WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


Costly Fillets, rich in Liver and Glands, for 
minerals and vitamins. 
Viral for health. Often 
extracted for medici- 
nal use, but retained 
in Puss 'n Boots. 


= proteins. Usually re- 
served for human con- 
sumption, but retained 
in Puss ’n Boots. 





Bone Structure, for valuable calcium and phos- 
phorus. Made soft, crumbly and digestible, and 
retained in Puss 'n Boots. 


Coast Fisheries, Division of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 54, III. 


America’s largest selling cat food...adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor 






Rip walked over. “Mr. Frazier? I’m John 
Ripley.” 

Frazier turned about, startled. He offered 
a soft hand. “I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Rip- 
ley.” He was in a dark suit with matching tie 
and white shirt, and was freshly shaven. “The 
sheriff said you wanted ——” 

Rip took the list he offered. 

Frazier continued, ‘““We only keep the serial 
numbers on the bigger bills.” 

“Thanks for bringing them over.” 

“No trouble at all. If there’s anything 
else ——” 

“One thing. What’d Clay Jackson talk about 
this morning?” 

“‘Nothing much.” He sketched the conver- 
sation in detail, recalling the words with 
meticulous care, a man as precise in his con- 
versation as his dress. He continued, “If 
there’s nothing else, would you excuse me? I 
promised my girls I’d take them to a P.T.A. 
affair at the high school. Their mother’s ill— 
been ill a long time.” 

Rip asked about his family, and learned he 
had two daughters, Angela, fifteen, and Grace, 
sixteen, and that his wife was a cancer victim. 

He started to leave, then turned. “I may go 
up to Kanab this weekend, if there’s noth- 
ing I’ve got some uranium holdings ——” 

Walt had said, ““He spends every cent he 
makes staking a couple of guys up there. He’s 
got the fever along with the rest of the coun- 
try.” 

Frazier’s eye caught the prostitute’s briefly, 
and Rip intercepted the exchange. There was 
recognition but no acknowledgment. Frazier 
glanced away hastily, obviously startled, but 
the girl continued to watch him from beneath 
drooping eyelids as she was fingerprinted. 





Anne Hayes said, “Hello, Rip,” in a quiet 
way, a mistiness in her eyes. ““Coffee?” 

“Put a piece of pie with it. Apple, if you’ve 
got it.” 

“Tve got it.” 

Even as subdued as she was tonight, she 
had an earthiness that brought the place alive. 
A record player as gaudy as a Christmas tree 
ground out noise that neither heard. Navaho 
rugs and Mexican gourds hung from the walls, 
a string of Hopi Kachina dolls marched across 
the pie case, and a box for tourist mail was by 
the cash register. The counter seats themselves 
silently spoke of another era. They were placed 
farther apart than usual, to accommodate 
boots and spurs. 

A 300-pounder in a heavy jacket clumped 
in. Anne said, “Hello, Tiny.” 

““Coffee—as hot as my eyes when I look at 
you, honey, and as black as my heart.” He 
struck the counter a blow that rattled the 
tableware. 

She brought the coffee. 

When Tiny was gone, and there was no one 
about, she said wistfully, ““We were going to 
a dance down at Sedona Saturday night.” 

Rip finished the pie. “I’m sorry about 
Clay.” 

She looked up. “I know you are; because 
you’re a nice guy, Rip.” 


She put the coffee cups through the dip. 
“You want to know about Clay and me, 
don’cha? The sheriff’s boys were around “bout 
an hour ago, asking all kinds of questions.” 
She shrugged. **Well, that’s all it was between 
him and me, just a good time, until the other 
night we got to talking sorta serious-like.” 
She looked away. “I don’t know whether any- 
thing ever would’ve come of it, seeing that 
he’d never settled down—and me neither.” 
Her voice dropped. “‘Clay always said I was 
like a filly he once had. Nothing he could 
do but what that filly would get out of pasture 
and the next he knew she’d be flying over the 
sage, mane blowing in the wind. That’s what 
he said, and I kinda liked it.” 


He walked in thought down the darkened 
street, past Babbitt’s and the Monte Vista 
Hotel, turned toward a low building and 
pushed through a door into a telephone ex- 
change. 

He showed his credentials to a motherly 
looking woman. “Could you tell me if any 
calls were placed from the Flagstaff area to 
the Williams airport between six and seven 
this morning?” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN 


She thumbed through a stack of messag 
slips, and extracted one. “Yes, at six-fo' 
seven,” she told him. ‘“‘Collect to Mr. Wi 
liam Leacock. They didn’t talk more tha 
three minutes. It was placed from an ou 
side phone booth near Anne Hayes’ coffe 
shop.” 


Wearily, he dropped into a chair behind 
barren desk in a small barren office. From a 
inside coat pocket he took the snapshot ¢ 
Ruth Madison that her Navaho assistan 
Mary Toatin, had furnished him. 

“Tt was taken when she got her first schoe 
north of Ganado,” Miss Toatin had said. 

Ruth Madison was kneeling by a Navah| 
child, holding her tightly. She had a youn 
loveliness in her smile, and he had the momer 
tary feeling he had seen her before. Eventua' 
he decided it was because she was like s 
many girls on so many campuses. 

He was disturbed as he dropped the snaj 
shot into a file. He needed it for only or 
reason—for identification, if they found he 
body. 


H. took a deep breath, then picked up 
handful of reports from a drawer. His 
load was growing heavier: seven stolen mot¢ 
vehicles, two thefts from interstate shipmen 
one national stolen property, eight crimes ¢ 
Government reservations, one fraud again’ 
the Government, one impersonation and of} 
cattle theft. 
He pulled up his coat collar. The roo} 
seemed cold and unfriendly. He had a fp} 
theory that violence and death change aj! 
influence the lives of everyone they bru} 
against. So he wondered about himself, abo} 
those around him, and about this girl, Ru} 
Madison. <a 
He marched faces before him, faces he’ 
seen that day and evening. He matched voici 
to the faces and movements, scrutinizing thes 
for something off key. Eventually he snapp 5 


himself out of his deep thought. 

Next he pushed aside the reports and place 
flat on the desk the drawings of the killers th 
Chee, the ten-year-old at the trailer schoc 
had given him. From a file he took a b Ih 
ledger of wanted notices. He leafed throug! 
them carefully. i 

He came at last to a photograph that bore} 
resemblance to one of the drawings. The bla¢ 
type leaped out: “Wanted for flight to avo# 
prosecution for nturder.”” The name under th 
picture was, “Joseph Zanislaus Barnes, ali# 
Joe Barnes, alias Frank Roscoe Newto) 
alias William O. Leacock.” A notation | 
heavy black print read: “WARNING: TH 
MAN Is HEAVILY ARMED AND DANGEROUS.” 

| 

The restlessness of the mules as they stirrd 
in the predawn broke into her sleep. S! 
turned and the ache of her bones nudged ht’ 
From a far distance she heard Joe call Mai) 
In one moment there was the good feeling 
awakening as she had a thousand morning 
and the next the realization of where she we 
the sensation that it couldn’t be, a fleeti?| 
hope denied the next instant by the call | 
Joe’s voice once more. 

Marv groaned, but Joe prodded him until!) 
rose. ““‘Damn you, Joe, the sun isn’t even up’ 
Noisily he cleared his throat, then took 
time shoving his shirttail in. As he left to sa’ 
dle the mules, his steps were awkward 4 
lumbering. 

Joe turned next to her. “Come on, gi! 
Rustle up some breakfast.” 

“Why should I?” she blurted. 

“You’re not exactly a guest here.” After’ 
pause he added, ““You’ve got guts, girl—b’ 
we’re all in this together, and we’d better g 
along the best we can.” 

She shook out her hair, pushed her blo 
back into the Levis, and tried to stretch sor 
of the tightness out of them. 

As she bent over him, she caught the sten 
of the wound, and her hand went to his pul 
The beat was weak but steady. His eyes qué 
tioned her as she turned to the bandas 
“You're going to be all right,” she said. / 
she dressed the wound with the last of t 
gauze, she searched deep into her memory 
details of gunshot cases she had handled 
the hospital. 

She said, “I’ve got to have coffee — 
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He stiffened. ‘“‘Look, girl, you might as well 
et it through your head. Nobody’s building 
ny fires.” 

She rose swiftly, angered at his tone, and 
ft to wash in the brook. By now the morning 
as graying up, and she saw in the mirror of 
ae wafer-thin compact Corny had given her 
iat her eyes were reflecting the ordeal. She 
ad dozed fitfully, awakening every few min- 
tes, forcing herself to lie there while every- 
ing inside her cried out to run. 

Some of the time, too, she had wondered 
out Corny, where he was, what he was do- 
g. She remembered every word he had said, 
da hundred little glances that repeated over 
d over that he loved her. He was such a 
eet guy. She wished they had run away to 
auana that night they both wanted to, and 
sen married. ‘“‘Let’s wait, Hypo, and do it up 
ght, the way you’ve always dreamed of doing 
> he had said finally, and she had thought it 
st too. But wasn’t it better sometimes to do 
jhat one felt, rather than to think everything 
ht analytically, as though life were a problem 


| Marv’s voice startled her. “You making up 
r the birds—or me?” 
She ran blindly and burst into the clearing 
t of breath. Joe lifted his eyes, but she of- 
red no explanation, and set about preparing 
breakfast of sorts. She opened a can of pears, 
ided them into three portions and dumped 
mn flakes over them. 
‘When she thought that Joe was dozing she 
pped the shiny pear-can lid into her blouse. 
plan had come to her in the night. 
Marv gave her a spank 
he passed. She turned 
anger, then caught her- 
If. “You’ve sure got a fig- 
e for jeans,”’ he said. 
‘Cut it,” Joe said. 
{Marv gulped down the 
ars and breakfast food. 
ou’re getting old, Joe. A 
rl likes you to notice her 
re. Don’t she, baby?” 
Joe nagged at them to hurry. By now the sun 
d flooded the sky, painting the clouds pink, 
d soon would begin to slide down the can- 
n walls. 
A time or two when she glanced at him, he 
=med to be listening, his head tilted slightly, 
3s eyes far away. When Marv finished sad- 
ing the mules Joe somehow managed to 
se himself to his feet, doing it-in slow, short 
ges. 
‘You're not as dead as I thought you 
tre,” Marv said. 
oe smiled faintly in the way of a man who 
Ids an ace. She steadied him as he walked to 
> mule and he leaned against her as he got a 
ot up to the stirrup. 
He played his ace then. “I divvied up the 
yney,”” he told Marv. 


as revenge. 


arv came taut. His eyes held on Joe as a 
nd groped for the moneybag tied to his gun 
it. He brought it around, opened it, and only 
on did his gaze drop. He counted the money 
h the slowness of a person not sure of his 
thematics, pushed it roughly back into the 
g, and turned in the saddle. He gave the 
ile a starting kick. 

© morning smelled fresh and spiced with 
aint dash of sage, a heavier pinch of pine, a 
eet toss of wild flowers in bloom—a desert 
pourri. And the little brook, sturdier now, 
a playfully back and forth across the 
il. 

Yesterday there had been panic, but even 
Ick could hold a peak only so long. Now 
t had become something to live with, like a 
Dken bone or tuberculosis. 

They began climbing a long rise and the 
ly heat presaged a brutal day. ““Where’re 
from?” she asked Marv. 

e turned slightly in the saddle to look 
. “Oklahoma.” 

‘Did you like it there?” 

What’re you playing at—a social worker? 
y off it, do you hear?’ 

I was just ——” 

All right.” Then after a while, ‘““My father 
s a drunk. My mother was on snow. My 
ndma raised me. That satisfy you?” 

en they reached the crest, he scanned the 
ntry in all directions, began the descent. 


VVVVWV Vv 


There is no passion of the 
human heart that promises 
so much and pays so little 


VVVVV VW 


Then it was that she heard the far-off, sub- 
dued roar of the plane. Marv heard it in the 
same breath, and dropped to the ground. Yell- 
ing to Joe, he began beating the mules, giving 
Romeo a whack that caused him to jump. 
Just in time, she dug in with her knees to stay 
in the pitching saddle. 

The pounding of the motors swelled by the 
second, magnified by the stillness. The plane 
was skimming low. 


She thought of sliding into the brush and 
scrambling for a clearing, but Marv stayed 
close. In a matter of seconds they gained the 
protection of a long low rock ledge that 
jutted out like a balcony. Marv drove the 
mules under it, swearing at them. 

Joe moaned then, and she swung about 
to see him fall and twist up on the ground 
with the whimper of a hurt dog. Her foot 
caught briefly in the stirrup, and as she hur- 
ried to him Marv got in her way, perhaps ac- 
cidentally, or perhaps intentionally. She 
shoved him roughly aside. 

The roar swelled over them and as quickly 
was muted. 

Joe’s pulse beat was erratic but still fairly 
strong, and within minutes he was wanting to 
sit up. 

““He’s too tough to die,” Marv said. He 
moved away to tighten a saddle cinch. “I’m 
for hiding out days and making time nights. 
In Korea ——” 

‘““How many times do I have to tell you this 
isn’t Korea? You travel nights and you make 
a mistake, and there won’t be enough of you 
left to bury.” He nodded 
upward to a mesa rim. 
“Howja like to fall off 
that?” 

She drifted away, as 
though she were restless. 
When she had gone as far 
as she dared, she stooped 
low, her back to them, and 
took the shiny can lid from 
her blouse. Her fingers 
shook as a faint hum once again came from 
far out on the periphery of sound. Carefully 
she set the lid on a rock, at such an angle that 
it caught the sun’s reflection and beamed it 
back into the sky. 

The faint, far sound became a low drone 
and then rolled into a steady wave of thunder. 
She rose with deliberation, praying neither 
Joe nor Marv had noticed. She stood so she 
hid the tin. She was suddenly conscious of the 
weakness in her legs, the shortness of breath. 

Another ten seconds. They had to see it, 
they simply had to see it! 

The outcry behind her tore up and down ey- 
ery nerve, and a force struck her with such im- 
pact that her body had no weight until it 
squashed on a rock. Her hands shot out by 
instinct and grabbed wildly, but nothing held. 
The crash of a foot hitting the tin was in her 
ear, blotting out all other sound. She strug- 
gled to rise and crumpled up, but a hand 
reached out to grab her about the shoulder. 

She heard Joe yell, “Stop it, kid. Stop it!”” 

Marv let her drop and turned about. 

She managed to get to her feet and stood 
a long time, struggling with her thoughts, 
and trying to still her breathing. Joe was 
talking, but his words never took shape 
with her until after a time when they wavered 
and faded away. Turning, she saw him 
stretched out prostrate. 

The hurt in her own body was blotted out 
by the shock of seeing him there. Something 
wrenched her into sudden activity. Dropping 
by his side, she saw his eyes rolled white and 
the slight foam on his lips. Frantically she 
searched for his pulse, and eventually found it 
and was frightened. She unhooked the canteen 
from the nearest saddle, barely conscious that 
Marv was standing motionless, watching. 

Raising Joe’s head, she held the canteen to 
his lips, and the body mechanism, as by habit, 
felt the trickle of water and swallowed a little. 
Then a strange thing was happening inside 
her. The fright and the panic dropped away, 
and she was a nurse again. The tremble ran 
out of her hands and her mind took over. 

She rose determinedly. ‘“Get a fire going,” 
she ordered, ‘“‘and some water boiling. I’m 
taking the bullet out.” 

Marv never moved. 
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Are you ready 
for emergencies like these? 


Now is the time to check your first-aid 
cabinet . . . for more accidents occur in the 
summer than in any other season of the 
year. 


In fact, during the summer months there 

is a daily average of 280 accidental deaths 
. to say nothing of the almost endless 
number of burns, cuts, bruises and other 
injuries associated with outdoor activities. 


Regardless of how well equipped your 
first-aid cabinet is, it will not do you much 
good unless you really know how to give 
first-aid treatment properly. 


For example, it is important to know 
what to do and what not to do in situations 
ranging from minor scratches or cuts to 
more serious injuries such as broken bones. 


To treat minor cuts: most cuts heal quick- 
ly if cared for promptly, but can become 
serious if infection develops. The first and 
most important thing to do is to wash the 
cut under warm running water. Then apply 
a mild antiseptic and sterile compress to 
the injury. 


If iodine is used, remember that it be- 
comes stronger with age and old solutions 
should not be applied. 


To treat more serious injuries: falls cause 





many serious injuries, especially among 
young children and people age 65 and over. 
If you suspect a fall has caused a broken 
bone, do not move the victim unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Keep the patient as 
warm and comfortable as possible and get 
medical care promptly. 


If an accident occurs and you cannot 
determine its extent or seriousness, call a 
doctor. Describe the injury, tell him where 
the victim is, what you have done and the 
victim’s apparent condition. 


With your description, the doctor can 
offer suggestions, decide how urgently he 
is needed and foresee what equipment he 
should bring. 


To help you give the right care at the 
right time, Metropolitan offers its new 
first-aid chart. It tells what to do for many 
common emergencies—burns, cuts, faint- 
ing, poisoning and others. /t also features, 
with illustrations, the new method of life- 
saving to apply when someone is nearly 
drowned. 

This handy first-aid chart may help you 
keep a minor injury from becoming serious 
—and perhaps even save a life. For your 
free copy, just clip and mail the coupon 
below. 


_ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy 

of your ‘First-Aid Chart,” 

8-57-J. 


Name. 





Street. 
ee Ore 
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She walked toward him, feeling no fear. “‘I 
don’t know what this 


-J don *t su eee 


man means to you, 


anybody means 


any thir 1g- 
anything to you 
She used Marv’s pocketknife. She 
had cut before, but she had watched surgeons 
as she stood immaculate in 


never 


a hundred times, 
white, in a sterile white operating room. If she 
ever had thought that one hot day, on the sun- 
scorched earth of a lost land in Arizona, she 
would have a patient stretched prone, his 
hands clenching rocks in lieu of an anesthetic, 
his face contorted with a pain he never 
spoke—well, it would have seemed a mad 
dream. 


ER 


if 


She held the flesh apart with the fingers of 
her left hand. She talked low, never knowing 
afterward what she said, but talking because 
of the animal comfort it might give this man 
who was a killer, who might still turn on her if 
it would serve some purpose of his own. 

She probed, and the metal of the knife 
touched other metal. She probed still more to 
locate the slug fully, so she would know ex- 
actly where it lay. 

Joe was drawing every breath as though it 
would be his last. Swiftly she eased the knife 
under the slug. The knife slipped, and then 
she started the process over again. O God, she 
prayed, O God.+He was scarcely breathing. 
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ARRID with Perstop * was rubbed into this 
woman’s forehead. Then she was put in a 
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Just rub ARRID in—rub perspiration and 
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The slug came out, followed by a rush of 
blood. She mopped it up the best she could, 
and once more pressured the area, knowing 
the pain must be greater than any she could 
have stood. At last the bleeding stopped. 

Taking his pulse, she noted the slowness, 
and then while she held it new life was pumped 
into his arteries without reason, as though 
something deep within him had taken hold, 
and where he had been passive he was strug- 
gling to live. 

When she had done all she could, she 
dropped the knife in the water on the coals, 
and walked away. She stood a long moment, 
shaken to the core and staring unseeingly into 
the sun-flooded canyon. 

The quiet was a thing alive until Marv said 
hoarsely, “I'd better look at the mules.” 

The day crawled along on its hands and 
knees, the air heavy with heat. She sat on the 
hard earth at the far back wall under the 
ledge, where the rock strata still held vestiges 
of the night’s coolness. Desert swifts scam- 
pered about in the cracks, and near her the 
mules stomped nervously. 

On the-other side of the animals Marv 
sprawled, cleaning a .38 with concentration. 
Joe lay a few feet away, his chest rising and 
falling laboriously. 

She poured water from her canteen on a 
handkerchief, and bathed his forehead. She 
dribbled a few drops 
through his parched 
and cracked lips. 

Marv said, “Don’t 
go wastin’ that water, 
doll. We’re ——”’ 

He listened. The 
deep drum roll of 
motors was swelling 
again from far out, 
swelling until the 
roar was deafening 
as the plane cruised 
over them and down 
the long canyon. She 
sat straighter, hope 


four hours 


surging. 

Theyre hunting 
me. Men I’ve never 
seen. Doing it be- 


cause a human being 

was in trouble. When this was all over, if it 
ever was, she would tell them what it was like 
to hear the roar of a plane. It was a brief, ten- 
uous strand witha world she had been grabbed 
out of not quite twenty-four hours ago. 

Going to the pack mule, she found a few 
slices of bread, dried and hard, and opened a 
can of meat. She spread a thin coating of pre- 
serves over the bread. When she handed Marv 
his helping, he said, ““Some birthday party!” 

“This your birthday?” she asked. 

“Yeah.” He crunched down a mouthful of 
bread. “I guess so. Grannie never knew for 
sure.” 

As she knelt by Joe to feed him, she noticed 
the weapon in his right hand, clutched close to 
his body. Somehow he had slipped it out of its 
holster. 

“You figuring on a killing?” Marv asked. 
He stopped eating. 

“*Maybe,” Joe whispered. 

Her hand stopped in mid-air as she looked 
from one to the other. Marv said, “I don’t 
know how you lived so long, Joe.” 

She had to say something, anything. ‘““What 
was your grandmother like?’ she asked too 
abruptly. 


Wit effort, Marv pulled his attention from 
Joe. “Old.” He stared at his left hand. The 
wrist was crooked, where it had been broken 
and never set. ““She gave me this—for Christ- 
mas once.” 

She waited, rocking back on her heels. 

““Me and some other kids slugged a guy in 
an alley and rolled him. We got fifty cents 
apiece.” 

He turned the hand about, idly studying it. 
“But I showed her. I beat her until she 
couldn’t get out of bed for a week.”’ 

He shook off the mood. “‘Maybe you think I 
don’t know what you’re doing—asking your 
sneaky questions. Maybe I got some to ask. 
Yeah—maybe I have. Like maybe I want to 
know if you’ve got a man.” 

She nodded. “I’ve got one.” 


MARRIED BY PROXY 


@ She was married to a man she 
had never seen who 
country where she had never been. 
Julia Maireis the bride who, twenty- 
after her marriage, 
standing beside a proxy 


groom, sails for the East Indies to 
meet her unknown husband. 


SCENT OF CLOVES 
the new novel by Norah Lofts 


begins in the 


SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 
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The lie unexpectedly warmed her cheeks, 
But she and Corny would have been married 
by now, if everything had gone right. After 
she had disappeared from Los Angeles, he had 
got her address from a friend and written. She 
never had answered. She wished now she had 
Not that it could have meant anything, but it 
would have been the right thing to do. 

Marvy broke her reverie. “I betcha you 
haven’t got a man. I betcha thirty thousand 
bucks.” 


H. tossed the moneybag on the ground and 
spilled the bills out. ““You beautiful, beautiful 
stuff.” He ran his fingers through it. “You 
know what, Joe? I’m going to get me a dozen 
suits. And a dozen shirts—with pleats yet. 
And one of them ten-thousand-dollar Mer- 
cedes-Benz cars, and a couple of dolls, and 


I’m going to hit the crap table at Las Vegas.” 


He stuffed the money back and looked at. 
Joe. ““What’re you getting, Joe? A gold cof- 
fin?” 

Shock lay a club to her neck. Her lips treni- 
bled and she said quietly, “‘He may outlive) 
you.” 

The smile slipped from Marvy’s face. He: 
stared at her, then got to his feet. 

She heard him breaking brush, and she 
slipped to a point where she could watch. He 
was climbing the canyon side, bending low,) 
keeping under cover,, 
He passed from sight 
behind a_ boulder, 
but she continued te 
hear the shale break 
and roll. He woulc 
be glancing back of | 
ten, and if she ven 
tured into the oper: 
he would kill her 
He would be think. 
ing that she and Joe: 
were too much bags 
gage to carry. With 
out them, he might 
make it to the four 
corners where Ari 
zona, Utah, Colo | 
rado and New Mex. 
ico square off, an@ 
up to Monticelle 
where he could cab a bus. She wandered 
over to Joe. He was resting easier and smile¢ 
faintly. i 

“You ever worked a gun, girl?” 

She nodded. During duck hunts. with het 
father, he had taught her to break a gun dowr 
and clean it. 4 

Joe said, “I want you to take this, if any 
thing happens to me.’ 

“‘Nothing’s going to happen.”’ His foreheat ( 
was cooler, and his pulse stronger. 

She stood staring at the weapon in thé 
palm of his hand. She wondered if she coull 
bring herself to kill any man unless she wer" 
about to be destroyed herself. 

Then she heard the roll and pitch of rock 
sliding down the canyon, and the weight of 
man crashing through brush. Marv emergeé’ 
losing his footing the last few steps, the 
scrambling to his feet. 

“Some men are up there—coming down th 
trail.” 

“You can’t move him,” she said flatly. 

““How many?” Joe asked. 

“T don’t know. I spotted two and then high 
tailed it. I saw a canyon west of here. Th 


°° 


lived in a 


bride- 





“‘He’s got to stay quiet,” she said. 

Marv said, “‘Tell her, Joe.” 

Joe took a deep breath. ‘‘Get the mules sa¢ 
dled up.” 


That night in Flagstaff Rip wandered pas 
the Chamber of Commerce and down t 
main street which glowed like Christmas as th 
service stations and motels bade for the tow! 
ist trade. At the sheriff’s office he placed a ca’ 
to the Phoenix field division, and set forth 
telephonic lead, a request for assistance to t 
commanding officer of the U.S. Air Force é 
Litchfield Park, near Phoenix. He asked th 
C.O. to clear the request as an emergenc¢ 
matter. As he talked, he toyed with a pence 
that broke in his tense fingers. Afterwat 
Phoenix reported back and he listened fe 
twenty-two minutes, making careful notes. 
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He was hanging up when Walt walked in. 
he old sheriff looked bushed. 

“T think I’m coming down with the preeth- 
rs,” he said. 

“The preethers?” 
“Haven't you heard of the preethers, son? 
irst off you get them, and then you get the 
emokus, and after that comes the salvatoris, 
nd then you die. They’re old Texas diseases. 
fedical science don’t know much about 
em.” 5 
Rip smiled, then turned sober. “We think 
e’ve identified the subject with Joe Barnes,” 
> said. 

“That so?” 

“Washington’s got a nickname file—about 
hundred and fifty thousand of them. They 
arched it and came up with about a hundred 
arvs. One was a Robert Marvin—who 
atches the description we have from the chil- 
-enat the trailer school. He was in the Arizona 
snitentiary at the same time Joe Barnes was.” 
ip referred to his notes. “‘He’s worked as an 
to mechanic, a truck driver and a welder’s 
sIper. He’s got a three-inch birthmark on his 
t cheek, a shrapnel scar on the back of the 
ft calf and a tattoo ofa hula girl on his right 




























“Statutory rape, armed robbery, prison es- 
,pe and murder. He slugged a man to rob 
im when he was eighteen, and the man died. 
e killed a prison guard about a year ago dur- 
ga break.” 

“Nice fellow.” Walt was thinking about his 
\ughter, down on the ranch near Cotton- 
ood, and how he would feel if this fellow had 
yducted her. 

Rip continued, “If we can find a third per- 
‘n tied in with their background who lives in 
agstaff ——” 

“Fourteen thousand people are a lot to go 
rough.” 


“We went through thirty thousand once— 


” 
. 


)the door and turned. “You know that fel- 
w over at the bank —Charlie Frazier?” 

‘Rip nodded. 

‘Thought maybe you ought to know, he’s 
t a Mexican girl he’s keeping. A real looker. 
e clerks over at the White House.” He 
jook his head. ‘‘Charlie’s wife hasn’t really 
jen a wife to him for a long time. Been ailing 
‘ir years. Still, I don’t see what gets into a 
jan. His wife’s a good woman, a fine woman.” 
F added, ‘‘Well, I guess we’re doing every- 
i g we can,” and walked off. 

oe sat hunched up, his hand locked about 
i; saddle horn, his eyes closed. His body 
| led precariously with the mule’s. 

Marv hadn’t spoken in the last hour, and 
2 feared his silence more than his words. 
ice when he turned to check on them, she 
{w the dark, heavy scowl, the set lips, the 
(gged look. His beard was growing prom- 
yj nt, changing his face, giving him somehow 
i ore respectable appearance as it hid the 
Yakness in his fading jawline and covered 
(> birthmark. 

hey breasted the summit of a low mesa, 
Jarv blazing the way more by guess than by 
Jing up a pinnacle or dome in the distance 
guide them. The limitations of the country 
It him little choice. 
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ey picked their way tediously down into 
long, thin canyon whose tall sheer walls 
©sed even narrower as they rode. They fol- 
ed a meandering arroyo that carried off 
t flood waters in spring. When she saw the 
[ss ahead, a bare crevice, an old fright dug 
0 her. It was unreasoning, this fear of a 
irk, closed room or tunnel or basement. But 
‘Ty panic refused to be talked out of it. 
Her heart throbbed as they rode through 
1 pass, which was a half city block long. In 
‘& spot she had to pull her legs up to keep 
walls from scraping them. 
A blessed relief swept through her as they 
serged from the smothering cliffs into the 
sunlight of a canyon dotted with minia- 
€ spires and domes, delicate in their color- 













_ The enchantment was brief. Her insides 
2nched as Joe slumped prostrate over the 


neck of his mule. As she hastened back, Marv 
pulled his mount to a halt and turned. 

As Marv came alongside, Joe said in a half 
whisper, “I can’t make it, kid. You go on. 
We'll follow.” 

Marv studied him coolly. ““Come on, buck 
up. We got only another hour’s ride.” 

Joe didn’t answer, and his eye when she 
pulled the closed lid back was sightless. His 
arms hung limp about the mule’s neck. 

“Ts he gone?”’ Marv asked. 

She shook her head. The pulse was unbe- 
lievably strong. 

Marvy gave his animal a hard swat on the 
rump that brought it even with Joe’s. He 
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reached over and dug into Joe’s pocket and 
pulled out the bills. A few floated to the 
ground, but he paid no attention. He stuffed 
the others in the moneybag, then gave Joe’s 
mule a kick in the ribs, starting it up the wash. 
He fell in behind and she followed, churning 
with anger but not speaking, because nothing 
she could say would change his course. 


Rip sauntered by Anne Hayes’ a couple of 
times, but waited until the big trailer trucks 
that built a Roman wall about the place at the 
rush hour had lumbered on. 

A middle-aged tourist couple was finishing 
dinner at a table in a far corner, and Bill 
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Parkinson, the newspaperman, was seated at 
the counter with a girl Rip had not seen be- 
fore. 

“Hello, Rip,” Bill called. ““Do you know 
Jeanne Morrison?... This is Mr. Ripley. You 
know, the fellow I’ve been telling you about.” 

““How do you do, Mr. Ripley.” 

Rip seated himself a few chairs away. Anne 
Hayes swung up with a glass of water and set 
it down. 

Bill rose and reached for the check. Anne 
made change, and they drifted out with Bill 
saying, “See you in the morning,” and Jeanne 
adding, “I’m glad to have met you, Mr. Rip- 
leven 
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Anne’s gaze followed them. “She’s a sweet 
kid.” She poured Rip a cup of coffee. 

“Apple pie,” he said. 

“It’s fresh. Made it myself.” 

She cut him a piece and pushed the pie to- 
ward him. 

A Mexican girl with smooth olive skin and 
dark hair that was shoulder length came 
through the door and took a seat on the far 
side of the counter. 

“Hiya, honey,” Anne said. 

“Hello, Anne,” the Mexican girl said. 
“‘Coffee. Strong.” 

“That kind of a day, huh?” 

The girl nodded. 
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The tourists began stirring, preparatory to 
leaving. Anne hit the cash-register keys with a 
vengeance, dropped the couple’s change on 
the counter and turned back. She began filling 
the sugar bowls. “I’d hate to see Jeanne marry 
Bill Parkinson.” 

““‘What’s wrong with him?” 

‘Nothing much. I don’t know whether he 
can settle down in a small town like this—or 
anywhere else.” 

“Like Clay Jackson?” 

She paused. ““Yes—like Clay. Didja see the 
notice on the door? I’m closing for his fu- 
neral.’’ She looked away. “‘Clay never was one 
to hold a job long. It didn’t pay enough or he 
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got into a fight with his boss or something. 
But you know—it was about a week ago—we 
were coming back from a dance and he got 
to talking. He said he was hankering to settle 
down and how would I like it, a nice home 
and a couple kids and a car?” 

“What'd you say?” 

She tossed her hair, flustered. “I told him he 
never need ask a woman that, ’cause that’s 
what every woman wants, only some of us 
sure go round the barn about it.’’ She stared 
out the window. ““We were going to a movie a 
couple nights ago, and I was going to tell him 
I sorta liked that talk about a couple kids, and 
all, but then he had to go over to Chambers 
suddenlike on business and I never got to tell 
him.” 

The Mexican girl dropped a dime by the 
cash register and called, “See you, Anne,” 
and was gone. 

Anne tossed the dime in the proper com- 
partment. “‘That’s Rosita Higueroa—Charlie 
Frazier’s girl. You know, the fellow over at the 
bank.” 

“T thought he was married.” 

“He is.”’ She began folding napkins. “She 
works over at the White House. Charlie got 
her the job. Seems like an awful nice girl. 
Sorta shy.” 

““How long’s that been going on?” 

“A few months, I guess. She’s Frank 
Higueroa’s daughter. Nobody’s ever told 
Frank because he’d blow his top.” 

Rip paid, said good night and sauntered 
down the deserted street. The sky was milky 
white with stars. He never could understand 
why there were so many in Arizona and so 
few in Chicago. 


Rosita Higueroa glanced uneasily about in 
the dark before tapping on the back door to 
the bank. When Charlie Frazier expected her, 
he turned off the overhead light. She pulled a 
black stole about her shoulders as she heard 
keys touching the lock. 

“Hello, dear,’ he said, turning back and 
leaving her to trail him in. “I'll be about ten 
minutes yet.” 

He hadn’t balanced the cash for the day. 
For years he had balanced to the penny, but 
these days he couldn’t seem to count, and it 
was getting worse. 

She dropped gracefully into the swivel chair 
while he returned to his cage. She began hum- 
ming Golondrina. 

The phone rang. Before he picked up the re- 
ceiver, he knew it would be his wife. He told 
her he would be home in about two hours, that 
the bank examiner —— 

She knew about Rosita. He didn’t have any 
idea how she had found out, but she had. She 
had said, *‘No one can take the first ten years 
from us—and they’re all that counts with me, 
Charlie. I’ve been dead now a long time.” 

He hung up and stood lost in thought. 
Rosita asked, ‘“‘How is she, Charlie?” 

“Not good—not good at all.”” He wished she 
hadn’t asked. 

“T’m sorry.” 

He glanced up. He knew she meant it. 

She said, “I think you ought to go home.” 
She was hurt as deeply by this as he was. He 
had betrayed not only his wife but this girl as 
well. 

“You don’t mind?” 

“T’ve told you, Charlie.” 
eyed. “I wished I’d met you... 


She rose, misty- 
before.” 


Shortly after Joe lost consciousness, they 
started climbing. She rode bareback behind 
him to hold him in the saddle and thought her 
muscles would tear apart. She had to dig her 
knees into the animal to stay on, and they, too, 
cried with hurt. 

Marv led the way up over a stark, denuded 
land of rock and shale where they left no trail. 
The climb was so steep that the mules would 
place a foreleg on the next step, test it out, and 
then jump their hind legs up. Once she pleaded 
with him to halt, but nothing could hold him. 

At last he chose a shallow cavelike recess 
beneath a great overhanging ledge, high up on 
the side of a canyon. It was a cavity in a soft 
spot of a rock wall, worn deep by the rains and 
winds and sands of a million years. 

As she placed a saddlebag under Joe’s head, 
her ears caught a faint sound in the dark 
depths. It was a soft murmur, as though some- 
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one had been disturbed in his sleep. And yet 
was not that. It was a sound she had ne 
heard before. 

Marv left, mumbling about tethering th 
mules in a clearing a short distance down th 
canyon. Anxiously, she bathed Joe’s foreheai 
and forced a few sips of water through hi 
swollen lips. His pulse was weaker, but h 
fever had broken. He rallied slowly until at las 
he was fully conscious. : 

Later, after Marv returned, she attempted ti 
spoon-feed Joe, but he couldn’t take food 
Marv said, “You made it, Joe.”’ He said j 
softly as though he might mean it. But he sti 
had the money, all of it. 

The next moment he was asking, “Ho i 
long can he live if he doesn’t eat?” 

She turned away without answering. 

After another cold meal of canned nea 
and dried bread, washed down by water thal 
was hot from the canteens, she moved abou 
quietly, putting the supper things away. Jo 
had come around again. He was talking, an 
the sound of his voice was comforting. 


She walked away from them, and stoo 
gazing out over the canyon. She heard Jo 
say, ““I remember the first time I ever put eye 
on you. You weren’t more than eighteen—an’ 
scared.” His words fell uneven. ““But you h a 
guts, kid, and that’s what counted with m¢ 
Everyone thought I was off my rocker cuttii 
you in on the Masterson job. But you’ve faile 
me, kid.” | 

“What d’ya mean?” 

Joe’s words came slowly. “In my book, } 
killer’s a scared rabbit or he’s not got i 
brains to do the job any other way.” F! 
sucked deeply for breath. “I’m trying to sa) 
kid, I want you to smarten up.” 

“OUKa,, Joe.” 

“T mean it.” j 

“T know you do.” j 

Joe dropped his voice. “Another thing— 
don’t want you hurting her. I want you tos € 
she gets back all right.” | 

oh K: ” 

“Tt’s the last thing I’m asking you.” j 

Marv moved uneasily. “You'll pull through 
You always have.” 

She turned swiftly in alarm. Joe was coug! 
ing. But he broke off almost immediately. H| 
said slowly, “I don’t think I’m going to ro! 
my point this time.” 

“Come seven,” Mary said. He got to 1 
feet. } 

Joe said, ““Yeah, come seven.” He raised hi 
head, looking her way. “Whatcha think i 
*bout, girl?” 

She sat beside him and wiped his fac} 
“Nothing.” i 

Marv wandered away. “‘Better take a log} 
at them mules,” he said, and shortly the 
heard the stones rolling as he made his wé) 
down. 

“Like what?” Joe asked. 

She straightened the saddlebag under b 
head. “Well,” she began, talking easily as si 
might to a hospital patient, “I was thinkif) 
this was Saturday, and wondering if The P 
ple came around to the trailer to listen to tl, 
radio.” | 

She held his head, touching the cup of watt 
to his lips. He took only enough to wet h. 
throat. His breathing was becoming moj 
difficult. ‘““The kind of job you did on me—Yq 
shouldn’t’ve given it up.’ 

She leaned back, where he couldn’t see he 
and it was almost as though she were talki 
to herself. ““A boy died in Los Angeles in 
hospital. They said I killed him, and maybe) 
did. I don’t know, for sure. A little, towheadé 
kid. He was only seven.” i] 

She hesitated, returning to the scene, seei 
the people clearly and hearing their voices. 
picked up the bottle. I thought I read the lab 
right, but if I did, someone had filled it wron. 
I don’t know.” ; 

For a moment there was only the sound 
the mules moving about. Then Joe said, “f 
you pull a booboo, girl. That’s no reason fi 
quitting.” 

No reason for quitting? But a person co u 
take only so much without breaking. 

He was like the others. He didn’t know t] 
nights you awakened in the dark to see tl 
boy smiling up from the hospital bed, tellii 
you about the bicycle his folks had promis 
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and asking if he could have a second help- 
s of ice cream. He didn’t know about the 
ening you walked into the room for a rou- 
ie check and there he lay motionless, his lit- 
- body twisted up in the last agonizing 
sm wrought by the poison. 

‘We all pull booboos,”’ he was saying. “Me, 
never was much and it didn’t matter. But 
arv, he had somethin’—if he’d stood up 
it.” 

Stood up to it? That was what Corny had 
id, that you had to face up to it, admit that 
was done and over, and go on living. Go on 
ing as though it had never happened? A boy 
sd and you go on living as though it never 
ppened ? 

She turned quickly as Joe’s words took on 
> moan of a nightmare, bottled up in a 
oat tightening and cords no longer respond- 
. She slipped her arm about his head and 
ld him. Someone had to care—had to care 


nether he lived or died. His struggle eased a 


ment at her touch, as though his slipping 
ind reached out and found comfort. 

‘He shook as he got the words out. ““Come 
| en,” he whispered. 

JA spasm racked him, and then the heavy 
bathing eased and grew quieter, until it was 
éne. She continued holding him a moment, 
mb with shock, then withdrew her arm, let- 
ig his head come to rest on the saddlebag. 
embling, she reached over his body to the 
Ister. It was empty. 

he walked to the edge of the recess. The 
yon was fading on the distant battlements, 
d the sweet, heavy, pun- 
at smell of sage rose about 


t. 

She felt a peace that had 
ona long time in coming. 
e never had thought she 
uld again nurse someone, 
'd have him die, and in her 
lure experience the con- 


is the way of life. 

She stood a long time, mesmerized by her 
pughts. She wondered what crimes Joe had 
immitted, if he ever had married and had 
‘ldren, if there were anyone who would like 
iow of his passing, or would they rather 
t be reminded of him. To die like this, flee- 
t, a hunted man —— 

arv’s soft footfall thrust her sharply back 
o reality. As he came up, she said, “Joe’s 
5 ae 

e stopped and shuffled, and ran a hand 
jough his hair. He passed without comment. 




































he lay on her back, stretched out on a sad- 
blanket, staring into the moon-bright sky. 
casionally she shifted to ease the hurt in her 
nes where they pressed against the ungiving 
und. 
earby Marv swore as he struggled to dig a 
allow grave with only a sharp rock and his 
nds. He went about it like a creature pos- 
sed, fighting the process as though the 
th itself were an enemy to be destroyed by 
ack and curses. 
he moistened her lips for the hundredth 
e, and struggled against the compulsion to 
. Her reasoning told her that if she could 
it until near dawn, she might have a chance. 
he last of the darkness she would pick her 
cautiously toward the mules, transfer 
id from the pack animal and saddle Romeo. 
he could get an hour’s start before Marv 
akened, she would have time to retrace the 
1 through the narrow pass between the 
s. Once on the other side, she would push 
meo toward open country where she would 
seen if the plane came over again. 


‘y 


t didn’t —— She refused to consider such 
ossibility. It was a plan weighted with haz- 
s, and one she had rejected as long as Joe 
5 alive. Now she had no alternative. 

3elow her, the fierce, incessant hacking of 
ground ended, then followed the shuffling 
eet, a long grunt as though a weight were 
g lifted, and the unmistakable pushing of 
h in and over. A long minute passed, and 
ther, then his footsteps echoed raggedly, 
ring her. His panting was that of an old dog 
‘Bre pulled himself up into the recess. By will 
ie, she slowed her breathing until it fell 
the pattern of sleep. 
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His feet dragged until they were alongside 
her, then they stood perfectly still, inches 
away. A foot poked at her, and something 
hard struck the ground by her head. She 
jerked involuntarily and looked up to see the 
glowing cigarette, the bearded face, the 
burned-out eyes. 

“Looking for this?” he asked, touching 
Joe’s weapon with a foot. He enjoyed her con- 
sternation, before turning away. As he moved 
about, spreading a blanket on the ground and 
dropping his dead weight on it, she sagged with 
relief. 


H. finished the cigarette, turned on his side 
to face her, and soon was wheezing asthmati- 
cally in the restless sleep of a cat that would 
spring at the slightest alien sound. 

She pushed Joe’s gun away, knowing it was 
unloaded, then changed her thinking, and 
picked it up. She shoved it into her belt, to use 
as a club if she needed one. 

As the chill grew more penetrating, she 
pulled the blanket close about her. A soft, 
lulling breeze rose, and sleep took her un- 
awares. She knew nothing until the low throb 
of whirring wings aroused her, as the web- 
winged creatures swarmed overhead. She 
never stirred, though she sensed they had 
awakened Marv. 

For minutes that seemed endless, she re- 
mained motionless. Then, certain he was 
sleeping soundly again, she freed herself from 
the blanket. Rising to her feet, she took anx- 
ious steps to the outer edge of the recess, where 
she hesitated, sizing up a 
three-foot drop. She eased 
her body over until her feet 
touched the smooth rock 
surface beneath, then slowly 
rested her weight. 

She bent low and took 
a cautious step at a time, 
careful not to set stones 
rolling. A danger she had 
not foreseen loomed when 
she neared the clump of gnarled trees where the 
mules were hobbled. When they caught wind 
of her, they might grow restless or call out. 

She crossed a rocky gully, and was lowering 
herself from a boulder when the shot exploded 
like a grenade in the stillness. Instantly, she 
threw herself spread-eagled on the ground. 
Then she wrenched herself into action and 
squirmed toward the protective cover of the 
clump of trees. The second slug spattered 
inches from her among stones that shot out 
under the impact. 

She lay still, thinking perhaps he was firing 
at movement alone in the tricky light of early 
morning. Only he needn’t. He could see her 
outlined on the ground, for the sun had come 
up with a rush over the mountain. 

His footsteps crunched noisily, bearing 
down on her. They struck the earth with the 
weight of a man determined on a course. 

Once the footfall paused, but only the 
slightest second, to permit a third shot to be 
fired. Again the slug ripped close, struck a 
rock and ricocheted, digging into the ground 
by her right shoulder. As she turned, a hand 
grabbed her by an arm. His scar was angry 
through his black stubble beard, his hair 
matted and his eyes bloodshot. 

“Where you think you’re going?” he 
yelled, and yanked her toward him. 

Bringing up Joe’s gun, she swung the butt 
for his head, but he was quicker, striking her 
wrist a blow that caused the weapon to spring 
from her hand. 

“Don’t you like my company?” he shouted. 

She struggled, beating a fist against him. 
His arms encased her then until she was 
clutched so tightly she couldn’t move. He 
felt the soft, yielding flesh against his hard 
muscle. His mouth bent her head back and 
pressed hard, and then he tensed, listening. 

Slowly his arms relaxed, and the gun hand 
slipped for the weapon which he pressed into 
her. Indicating the clump of trees, he shoved 
her roughly toward them. Once there, he 
warned her to stand perfectly still. 

The jet roar swelled quickly until its thun- 
der pounded in waves on the canyon walls. 

The craft was marked: U.S. Air Force. 


The trail was so steep the two Navaho offi- 
cers stood bolt upright in their saddles as the 


jet streaked over them. Through binoculars 
they studied the country spread below. Law 
and Order had advised them a half hour be- 
fore that the plane would be coming over, and 
instructed them to climb to an elevation and 
watch for any sudden movement as the jet 
passed. 

They looked for a flyspeck on the land, or 
for dust that might still float in the tree 
branches. But not a leaf breathed in the still- 
ness. Only the distant shadows edged deeper 
into the canyons as the sun climbed into a sky 
daubed with white puffs. 

Even though the fugitives had taken to a 
dry arroyo bed and later stayed with rocky 
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country as much as they could, the trail was 
not difficult for the officers to follow. But the 
searching and the constant cutbacks con- 
sumed time. 

Not too long after sunrise, they had discov- 
ered a bit of glazed paper, torn from a can 
wrapper, and knew the girl was marking the 
trail for them. Soon they found that she 
dropped the paper only when the trail turned. 
They rode faster now, kneeing and kicking the 
mules when they poked. 

As they rode, the older talked occasionally 
into the mike. Several times the jet roared 
over them as the plane plowed the sky in fur- 
rows, like a farmer his land. 
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Eventually, the binoculars circled a carrion 
bird wheeling lazily in the distant sky. He 
might be scouring the country as they were, Or 
hopefully stalking a living creature. They 
knew it was the latter when the trail led them 
directly toward the floating bird. 

At last they reached the narrow defile be- 
tween the cliff faces. They paused, talking low 
in Navaho and scanning the rims of the cliffs. 

They decided to chance it, not because they 
were reckless or brave, but because there was 
no other way to follow the trail. They slowed 
their mounts as they rode through the pass, 
their legs drawn up to clear the jagged walls. 


Mary lay prone on the floor of the recess, 
staring below with fixed concentration. He was 
waiting, and had been for three hours. She sat 
behind him, where he had put her, so deep in 
the cavern she could not see below. 

She knew now he had seen her marking the 
trail, and had let her. That was why he had 
pressed so hard yesterday. He had been search- 
ing for a setup such as this where he could 
pick the men off one by one. 

And now they waited. The morning pur- 
sued its old, familiar routine. The sun warmed 
the cool air and slowly erased shadows still 
lurking in the canyon crevasses. 

For a time she watched the carrion bird as 
it bobbed and floated. There was something 
hypnotic about it. 

Marv. talked about the plane. He figured 
they planned to drop parachuters if they lo- 
cated them. He was amused and proud of his 
importance. “The whole blasted Air Force!” 

He was unworried. “I was sitting deep in 
brush on this hillside in Korea—and this plane 
was coming over—and here these four Reds 
come dropping down smack in front of me. I 
never moved. Popped ’em off one by one.” 

He paused, remembering. “I tell you, baby, 
I was a big guy with my outfit—except for a 
shrimp of a sergeant who told me to go to hell 
for working beyond our lines.” 

After a second, he added, ‘‘He never chewed 
me out again. They found him the next day— 
with a bullet dead on target in his back,” 


He said then, ““You’re like a girl | had ——” 
“You told me. You really loved her, didn’t 
you?” 


He thought that over. “Yeah.” 

“Why didn’t you marry her?” 

“IT dunno. It just didn’t happen. Her folks 
were great ones to talk—me not good enough. 
Why, her old man never had a hundred bucks 
in his life.” 

““Maybe they weren’t thinking about that,” 
she told him. 

“‘Whatdayamean ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T don’t like dames who don’t mean nothing 
when they mean something. You hear?” 

He added shortly, **Your hair’s a mess—and 
do something to your face.” 

She was filing her grubby, cracked nails 
when she heard the first faint click of a mule’s 
hoof striking rock. He covered the gun with 
his left hand so there would be no reflection. 
She tensed, and rose noiselessly until she could 
see the trail. 

The click, click grew. A mule’s nose came 
into sight. She struggled to cry out, but noth- 
ing filtered from a throat garroted by fear. 

Marv waited. He was listening for their own 
mules, which might betray them. 


The Navahos looked up as they rode out of 
the pass, and that second she got the scream 
out as Mary fired two quick shots. But her 
warning had been in time. Far Wind rolled off 
his mule and into a depression. The older fell 
behind his mount, using it as a shield. Marv 
dropped the animal almost instantly, and the 
Navaho sprinted for a boulder, part way up 
the canyon side. Marv held his fire, waiting. 

The younger called, ‘‘We’re the Navaho po- 
lice. Come out with your hands up and we’ll 
hold our fire.” 

The older was only a flash of movement be- 
tween two rocks as he scrambled higher up the 
canyon wall. Still Mary waited. They were 
splitting his vision, the older man veering to 
the left, and the other, he was sure, would come 
up on the right behind a ridge that would hide 
him until he gained higher ground and could 
look across into the cavern. 

It wasn’t working out as he had figured. 


The radio on their pack mule squawked, 
“Come in, Far Wind, come in. What’s hap- 
pened to you? Come in if you can.” 

Marv waited uneasily. The older one was 
going to sit there, behind that rock, until the 
younger had slipped into position across the 
way, up on the ridge. He couldn’t have that. 

He called out, ““O.K., you down there—you 
win.” He shouted to Ruth, “Get out in the 
open where they can see you.” 

She hesitated. He swore at her until she 
walked unsteadily to the edge and stood, 
clenching her hands to press the tremble from 
them. As he rose behind her, he tossed the 
weapon to the ground and raised his arms. 

The older officer’s voice called to her, 
“Where is the other man?” 

‘*He’s dead,” she answered. 

Still the older one didn’t show himself. 
“Step away from the man, miss.” 

She moved several feet to one side, leaving 
Mary exposed. The officer emerged into the 
open, gun in hand. He squinted to shut out the 
harsh light that reflected upward from the 
white rocky ground. 

‘“Come down here,” he ordered Mary, “‘and 
keep your hands up.” 

In a fluid movement, so swift the eye could 
scarcely have caught it, Marv dropped flat, 
his hand slithering the same second for the 
weapon, which cracked as his body touched 
the ground. The Navaho crumpled without a 
word or moan, and was still. Ruth sagged to 
the ground. 

After watching the prostrate form a few 
seconds, Marv shifted to scan the ridge to his 
right. He showed himself then briefly, rising 
and dropping in the same instant. As he ex- 
pected, he drew fire. The slug shattered rock 
above his head. His eyes marked the spot 
where the officer lay concealed, and he an- 
swered with a shot triggered at random, in- 
tended only to pin the Navaho down. 

He slipped behind Ruth and said, ‘Get 
up.’ He pushed her ahead of him, synchroniz- 
ing his movements with hers, so that he was 
never exposed, She stumbled as she dropped 
from the ledge and he stumbled with her. His 


left arm went about her middle and squeezed 
her tight against him. As he shoved her to- 
ward the ridge where the Navaho lay, his legs 
walked with hers. 

Far Wind contained them in his sights, bid- 
ing his time until that split second when she 
would wrench free, He didn’t permit himself 
to think of his friend, dead a few yards dis- 
tant. He thought only of this killer advancing 
toward him with the girl blanketing his body. 

The radio called anxiously, ‘Come in, Far 
Wind,” a voice from out of nowhere repeating 
words as though it knew there would be no 
answer. 


S cic Far Wind waited. Foot by foot 
they climbed above him to higher ground. He 
couldn’t wait much longer. Step by step the 
killer was moving into a position where he 
could pick him off with the ease of shooting a 
lizard playing dead. 

He sent a stone skimming over the ground 
that struck shale behind the fugitive. But the 
ruse failed to divert the man. 

He shouted to the girl, ““Get out of the way, 
miss. Get out of the way.” 

She responded instinctively, but Marv only 
pinned her tighter. 

Stooping low and half sliding, Far Wind 
scrambled frantically down the ridge. The 
earth swirled and rocked as he plunged for the 
cover of his mule. 

Marv held him in his sights for a second, 
lining up a straight shot, then fired. It was as 
simple as the time he knocked a bobcat off a 
ledge. 

He warned Ruth to shut up, and listened, 
and heard the brief death groan. He holstered 
his weapon as she slumped to the ground. 

The operation hadn’t gone as planned. But 
aman needn’t worry if he could think as quick 
as he could shoot. 

He raced down the canyon side, falling and 
sliding and picking himself up and running 
again, propelled by the exhilaration pounding 
through him. 

Picking up the mike, he said, “Hello.” 

“Come in, come in,” the voice repeated. 


THE UNPLANTED PRIMROSE 


By THOMAS HARDY 


“A pink primrose from the plant he knows 


Let me send him in his far spot, 


From the root I brought to his garden-knot 


When he dwelt herefrom but a little mile; 


A root I had reared at that time of love, 
And of all my stock the best that throve, 
Which he took with so warm a smile.”’ 


Such she sang and said, and aflush she sped 
I To her loye’s old home hard by 

Ere he left that nook for the wider sky 

Of a southern country unassayed. 


And she crept to the border of early stocks, 


Of pansies, pinks, and hollyhocks, 


Where their vows and the gift were made. 


“It has not bloomed!”’ And her glances gloomed 


As she missed the expected hue. 
‘Yet the rest are in blow the border through; 
Nor is leaf or bud of it evident. 


Ah, can it have died of an over-care 


In its tendance, sprung of his charge to spare 


No pains for its nourishment?” 


She turned her round from the wrong ones found 


To the seat where a year before 
She had brought it him as the best of her store, 
And lo, on a ledge of the wall she neared, 


Lay its withered skeleton, dry and brown, 


Untouched since there he had laid it down 


When she waved and disappeared. 
1865-1867 Westbourne Park Villas 


© Trustees of the Hardy Estate. This poem, discovered by Miss Evelyn 
Hardy among the unpublished papers of Thomas Hardy, is printed by 


permission of the Trustees. 
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“You tell that boss man of yours his tw 
boys won’t be coming back—and if he seni 
any more cops down here, I’m going to kill the 
girl. Do you get that?” 

He picked up the radio and pitched it to thal 
ground and kicked it silent. 


The day cooled perceptibly as dark stor 
clouds puffed themselves up in the west. 
retraced yesterday’s ride through the narr 
defile, across the bald mountain and th 
down into a restful canyon of dark gree 
turning finally toward Rainbow Bridge. 

She rocked along on Romeo in a da 
struggling to draw up a plan, but her mind 
like one of the great boulders they passed, i 
movable. 

Marv said little. After destroying the radi 
he had gone swiftly about the business of sa 
dling the mules. He was a man in a desperz 
hurry. 


H. was sitting the saddle straight, lean at | 
hard-packed. He looked always up, scam 
ning the canyon walls and the cliffs, fearful 
the same ambush he himself had set up. E 
right hand rode easily on his leg, near the hi 
ster. 

At Redbud Pass he let the animal nibble 
tender leaves. Swinging half around in 
saddle, he said, ““We’re going to be together 
long time, doll. We might as well come 
some sort of working arrangement.” 

She busied herself straightening out a s 
rup, feeling the blood rush through her. Shi 
couldn’t wait much longer. She had to make} 
break, even if he killed her in the attempt. } 

His faint smile slipped, and he rammed ] | 
mount. Ploddingly they began the sharp! 
rough ascent. In minutes they were through 
the pass. He pulled his mount up to le 
catch its wind, and sat a moment, his ga 
resting on her. i | 

Once more the blast of a plane bore i 
their hearing, and again hope tugged at | 
apathy. Marv beat the mules and soon 
were hidden in the thick foliage of a grove 
stunted trees. 

He waited a few minutes, then led the vy 
back to the trail. His usual unreadable expr 
sion had given way to a pleased-with-hims 
look. He was beginning to enjoy the situati 
He had outshot and outwitted the search 
he had the $60,000 and her, and no immed 
worries. 

She heard a dog bark and swung arout 
Marv, too, looked back startled. A scra' 
half-starved mongrel raced out of the bru 
and snapped at the mules. Marv’s hand sl 
for the holster as he let out a curse that se 
the dog backtracking with its tail between it 
legs. i 

He pulled up the mule and sat perfect 
still, reconnoitering. She wondered if he kne 
as she did, that a dog indicated a hog 
nearby. 

“You ride ahead,” he said. She nud; 
Romeo and passed him with the pack mi 
following. 

He trailed close behind her, and sligh 
one side, so he could again use her body 4 
shield. The tinkle of sheep bells came oy} 
and then a hundred yards or so off the t 
flimsy Navaho shelter took shape. Ro 
slowed at the sight of a habitation, and Ri 
touched her heels to his flanks. There mus! 
no change of pace, not the slightest hesitati 
Marv would figure that she would try fo 
break. 

Romeo’s steps clattered in the stillness. ' 
dog was yapping near the hogan, giving 
alarm. They rode along a dry arroyo bed t 
wound through brush shoulder high. On 
horizon, a rainbow curved in myriad col 
about a dark mesa, and a yellow light she] 
never seen before fell over the land. 

She scanned the hogan out of the corne! 
her eyes. Still there was no life, not even V 
the alarm given by the dog. But there 
be someone or there wouldn’t be a dog. 

She tensed and bent forward, pretendin 
pet Romeo. As she did, she freed her feet f 
the stirrups. Then she heard Marv’s f 
stumble behind her. In that second 
dropped to the ground and plunged for 
brush, gaining it as the shot exploded on 
heels. " 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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SET your TABLE the way Italians do—with heaping plates of ravioli . . . real Italian-style 
ravioli . .. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Ravioli. You'll think you're dining in Rome! 






| Shades of Rome...tempting ravioli ready in minutes” 





wed. You can serve a real Italian meal right in your 
«= home with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Italian-style Ravioli! 
{aa It may not have the atmosphere of the Colosseum 
by moonlight .. . but it will have all the savory, 
satisfying flavor of this famous Italian dish. 


It’s been prepared for you by a master Italian chef, Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee. His recipe captures the tantalizing taste and 
aroma of the finest ravioli—as it’s served in Italy. 

These miniature macaroni pies are filled with juicy beef... 
then simmered slowly in a rich tomato sauce that’s full of meat 

. . spiced to perfection the true Italian way. 

You'll find guests appreciate the appeal of a dish so different. 
And you'll appreciate the speed and ease with which it’s ready. 
Just open the can, heat and serve . . . and watch it disappear, 
at lunch, at dinner or as an evening snack. 

And, most important when you're watching your budget, 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Ravioli costs just about 14¢ a serving. 


real Italian-style 


CHEF BOY-AR- DEE. 
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Stooping low, she kept herself hidden as she 
fought her way through a thicket that clawed 
at her face and tore her clothes. She heard 
brush being trampled behind her and Marv 
shouting as he forced his mule down the trail 
she was breaking. She drove herself harder as 
he gained on her. A branch ripped her blouse 
and another caught in her hair. 

Relief surged through her then as she 
emerged into a clearing and mistily saw hu- 
man forms. She brushed her sleeve across her 
eyes, still running headlong, and two Navaho 
men, a woman and a little boy sharpened into 
focus. They were staring at her, and a little 
behind them the dog raced crazily. 

The woman was big and broad and in her 
fifties. Coin-silver buttons sparkled on a vel- 
veteen blouse that was a bright red. As Ruth 
hurried up to her, Marv rode into the clearing. 

Gasping, Ruth said, “This man’s holding 
me prisoner. He killed two policemen this 
morning.” 

The woman continued staring, then glanced 
questioningly at the men. 

Ruth turned to the men. “Have you a gun? 
Please—you’ve got to help me.” She fought 
back the sob beginning to rack her. She had to 
make them understand. 

The woman spoke in quick Navaho, and 
comprehension stole over Ruth, cold and 
wrecking. They understood no English. 

Marv dropped slowly from the saddle, con- 
templating them one by one. “Just stay where 
you are,” he said. He added to her, “Get on 
the mule.” 

She tried to recall the few Navaho expres- 
sions she knew. Into her mind flashed words 
for the phrase, “He is my enemy.” She spoke 
them quickly to the woman. 

Marv seized her wrist in a tight hold. “Shut 
up, damn you, or I'll pistol-whip you until 
you'll never see again.” 

The woman’s puzzled look remained un- 
changed. And Ruth knew she hadn’t given the 
words the right tonal quality, that they weren’t 
understandable. 

It came to Marv then that they knew no 
English. He indicated by pointing to her, and 
then to himself, that she was his wife. She 
screamed: 

““No—it’s not true. I’m not.” 

The men nodded and turned away. They 
wanted no part of a white man’s quarrel with 
his spouse. The woman, pity in her dark eyes, 
turned too. 

Marv grinned down at her. He broke into a 
laugh that boomed around the canyon and 
came reverberating back. Sobbing, she let him 
lead her without struggle to the mule. 

He had broken her. 


When Anne Hayes served up the roast beef 
with French fries and squash that night, she 
lingered before Rip a moment, taking longer 
than she needed to write the check. Her eyes 
looked bruised in a face that had faded these 
last days. 

“He was laid out real nice. Looked like he 
did when I took him his coffee that morning, 
excepting some of the fellows had bought him 
a dark suit.”’ She shook her head. ‘I sorta wish 
they hadn’t, because I never saw Clay in a 
suit. He never owned one.” She went on: 
“Seems like a long time ago—day before yes- 
terday.” 


Sie hurried away to wait on a couple of 
truckers. When she returned, she asked, 
“Know anything?” 

He looked up. “‘Nothing yet.” 

“People are talking sweet about Miss Madi- 
son—like she was dead. They say she sure was 
devoted to those Navvy kids.” 

“That’s what they tell me.”’ 

They both turned as the door screeched. 
Charlie Frazier stood there, looking as 
though he had gone several nights without 
sleep. He glanced awkwardly about. 

“Hello, Mr. Frazier,’ Rip said. “How 
about some coffee?” 

“No, thank you,” he mumbled and left like 
a cat surprised by a dog. 

Anne said, “I could’ve told him Rosita 
hasn’t been in tonight. But he doesn’t think I 
know. He doesn’t think anybody knows.” 

Charlie Frazier hurried across the street 
from Anne’s and lost himself in the blackness 


of the alley behind the bank. He stepped up 
to the back door, his hand quivering as he 
searched his pockets for the key chain. 

“Hello, Charlie,” Rosita said, and he 
jumped. He couldn’t see her, but he caught 
the scent of her perfume. 

“T’ve been looking for you,”’ he said. 

“T know. I saw you.” 

“Come on in.” 

“No, Charlie.” She cleared her throat. 
“T’ve got a job in Gallup—in a curio store. 
I’m taking the bus at eleven.” 

“But why?” 

“You've got two swell daughters, Charlie.” 
She handed him something. An envelope. She 
kissed him quickly, whispered, “Vaya con 
Dios,’ and was gone. 

He stood in a daze. Vaya con Dios. Go with 
God. Another night he might have stopped 
her. He would have pleaded with her. But 
Clay’s death—and his wife’s going so soon —— 

Inside the bank, he opened the envelope and 
counted the bills. A hundred dollars. He 
hadn’t thought anyone had known he needed 
money so desperately. 

He fell into a swivel chair. Two women had 
come into his life, each wonderful in her way, 
each loving him. 

And both were leaving. 


Slowly, as though counting them, Rip 
climbed the stairs to his dingy office. Switch- 
ing on the overhead light, he closed the win- 
dow to shut out the cold of the night, and then 
sank into the creaky chair behind the desk. As 
he did so, his eyes fell on the snapshot of Ruth 
Madison. By now, she had been gone fifty- 
four hours. 

He loosened his tie, ran a hand through his 
hair and penciled some notes. Joe Barnes’ car 
had been located by the Navaho police at 
Wide Ruin. Obviously the fugitives had 
planned to desert the helicopter, pick up the 
car and drive east, perhaps to Albuquerque. 
There they would have holed in and waited to 
divide the loot with the setup man. 
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THIS IS A FINICKY FEEDER 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


ie food the rest of the family likes just 
makes it turn up its nose and complain. 
Finicky Feeders don’t seem to know it, 
but they hurt the most the people who 
like them best. When they won’t even try 
- to eat food that is good and good for 
them, they make life miserable for the 
poor persons who want to keep them 
healthy and strong and bright. If a Fin- 
icky Feeder were really bright, it would 
never—ever—be one. 


WERE YOUATINIGKY FEEDER Is MONTAT 


He jotted down other notes: The state bank 
examiner reported that a preliminary check of 
the bank’s books indicated no shortages. A 
financial and credit check run on several peo- 
ple revealed that none was in excessive debt, 
although all were living on slim margins. The 
Federal Communications Commission, which 
had sent equipment into Flagstaff to search 
for an illegal broadcasting set, reported none 
found. A study of every telephone call and 
telegram in a two-month period to Southern 
California cities frequented by Barnes and 
Marvin failed to develop any lead. 

He picked up the phone on the first ring to 
hear Deputy Sam Morales’ voice. Morales re- 
ported Rosita Higueroa was leaving town on 
the eleven-o’clock bus. ““We haven’t any rea- 
son to hold her. How about you?” 

Rip told him no, hung up, and swung back 
in the swivel. 

The steps on the stairs were cat-light and 
he called, ““Come in” before Hosteen pushed 
through. 

**You’re part Navaho,” Hosteen said, clos- 
ing the door behind him. “You have ears that 
travel far.” 

Rip smiled. ““Your men did a good job— 
finding Joe Barnes’ car.” 

Hosteen shrugged. “This is our country. We 
know where to look.” 

The clamor of the phone cut in. He leaned 
forward as Rip talked a moment, then re- 
ported, ““They’re ready with the briefing.” 


They stood about a long table, the sheriff 
and Sam Morales and the other deputies, with 
Maj. Robert Downes of the U. S. Air Force at 
one end. He was a low-spoken, confident man 
in his mid-thirties. 

They crowded closer to make space for 
Hosteen and Rip. Smoke floated in strata 
across the small tight office. The blurred chat- 
ter of the radio came from the outer room, and 
from far away the rumble of trucks. 

“We might as well get goin’,” 
“The boys are all here.” 


Walt said. 
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The major indicated the strip photogra 
spread lengthwise on the table, and matet 
correctly section by section until a good p 
of the Rainbow country lay before them 
looked cn fire, as though this were forest I 
and a conflagration were raging. 

He began easily, ““We used infrared film 
and you can see for yourselves what it de 
The film causes chlorophyll, which is the su 
stance that gives green to all foliage, to 2 
pear red. The result is this: every dark ob; 
stands out prominently.” : 

Picking up a magnification viewer, he ran 
across one strip. ““The captain” —he indicat 
Hosteen—“‘has informed me that he sent t 
men down to recover the bodies and that th 
would be at about this point at the time of ¢ 
last flight.” He indicated two dark objec 
easily discernible as men on muleback. 

“And here you will note what may be 
Navaho hogan. We’re not sure about that: 
but you can see either a man or woman a sho 
distance away.” 


H. moved the viewer farther. “I had 1 
area blown up—which is on the trail to Rai 
bow Bridge. I would estimate within two mi 
of the bridge itself.” : 

The natural arch was so clearly discern 
that the detail of its rock facing stood out. 

He picked up another photographic prii 
“Here on this blowup you can see the mul 
Two have riders, although you can’t determi 
the sex from this altitude. We caught them¢ 
they were trying to hide out in these trees 

Walt turned to Rip. “What time do ¥ 
move?” i 

‘**How about four o’clock?” 

Walt nodded. He hoped to heaven ff 
breaks would be with them, for no matter hoy 
many hours a man put into planning 
maneuver, the breaks could decide it. 


Ruth’s gaze rode with the ground, and y 
Romeo’s steps. What she did was by rote 
hands that without thinking pulled the te 
blouse about her, fumbling to piece it togetl 
to cover her, and then ran unsteadily throu 
her tangled hair. Vaguely she knew when 
swung about in the saddle, and sat for wk 
must have been several minutes studying ] 
out of squinted eyes. 

She straightened, and as she did she saw 
expression that said he wanted to break | 
but not crush her, that he wanted a little fi 
left in her, so that when he grabbed her | 
would give him the fight he enjoyed fron 
woman. He wanted nothing by peace 
means, whether it was a woman or the I 
from a raid. 

As they rode, the sun fell and the shade 
stole quickly down into the wrinkles of 
canyon. Shortly afterward they came te 
spring and mirrored pool, at the foot of sh 
circular walls rising hundreds of feet, a natu 
amphitheater formed by solid coral sandste 
Runoff waters pouring down the cliffs had} 
the familiar black-brown stains. 

She slid from Romeo hurriedly, befo 
could help her. She walked falteringly tow. 
the pool, dropped to her knees and scoo; 
the water in handfuls up over her face. 

Turning about, she discovered him 
standing by his mule, his gaze roaming 
length of her long, thin figure. He wiped 
face with a grimy handkerchief, moistened 
swollen lips and started for her. Step by s 
she backed away toward the rock wall, be 
up in a dead-end canyon. All the words 
had thought up for the moment slipped fr 
her confused mind. 

As he crushed her to him, she struggled, 
arms flailing ineffectually. She said someth 
then; she never knew what; but he didn’t h 

Wrenching suddenly, she broke his grip, 
he let her. She ran and stumbled and fell, 
as she looked up, scrambling to rise, the ¢ 
was a straight line into a sky that the sti 
were beginning to dot. The next she knew h 
shoulders were being pinned down, and whi 
the cliff and sky had been a bearded face cat 
down on her, hunting her lips and findi 
them, and grinding at them until she felt h 
teeth, and struggled to scream. ’ 

Laughing, he looked down on her as shi 
lunged and kicked. “I like to feel you squirt 
ing, baby,” he whispered. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 





The bottles tell you theyll taste just fine 


Seems as if soft drinks are twice as delicious in clear, frosty appetizing in glass. They taste just the way you expect them 
bottles. Even before you pry off the cap, you know the sipping to, because glass never adds anything to the flavor. To be 
will be fine. But sparkling beverages not only look more sure of freshness and flavor, insist on soft drinks in glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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our SweetHeart bath 


Warm ... welcome . . . wonderful, aren’t they, 
those precious moments of privacy? 

But only in a SweetHeart bath can you savor all the 
luxury these leisure moments promise. Because 
SweetHeart’s special secret is the unique way it pampers 
your hands and face and all of you... soothes you 
with a gentle touch that floats weariness away... 
whispers its fragrance that breathes femininity. 

Only SweetHeart can relax you, revive you, reward 


you so well—because only SweetHeart adores you so. 
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now “glamorapped” | 


in new gleaming foil 


because SweetHeart adores you so! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 

Again she managed to pull her head away, 
and said, “Didn’t you ever have a girl you 

loved—and respected—and wanted the way a 
man should want a girl?” 

The taunt stopped him. Over his body ran 
a quiver that transferred to her. He said 
slowly, “Yeah, I had a girl.” Momentarily, his 
mind was far away, then something inside 
pulled him back. “Don’t try to snow me, doll.” 

His fingers dug into her shoulders and ripped 
her blouse, and his lips again fastened on hers 
but couldn’t hold as she jerked her head about. 

If she could only keep talking —— 

But the words died in a muffled sound as he 
found her lips. The scream kept rising, never 
to find escape. 

Suddenly she went inert, quitting the strug- 
gle. The second her body was quiet, he lifted 
himself a little and stared down questioningly 
at her. Half sobbing, she asked, “Is this the 
only way you can get a woman?” 

The enjoyment ran out of his eyes. But he 
continued crushing her, his fingernails break- 
ing the flesh of her arms. 

She continued, “By brute strength—with a 
gun?” 

He brought his hand up ina hard slap across 
her face. He shouted, “Don’t you ever talk to 
me like that, you damn little broad.” 

He got to his feet, his fingers working as 
though they could strangle her. Then, turning, 
he walked away. Noisily he began unsaddling 
the mules. 

By the time they ate, the stars were hung 
low, and so diamond-bright they cast a 
ghostly, milky light over the amphitheater and 
the pool, so that everything seemed unreal. 

Marv alone was dimensional as he sat some 
distance away, rocking on his heels cow- 
puncher fashion. He was wolfing down a can 
of baked beans and the heel of a loaf of stale 
bread. He tore off chunks with an anger that 
was far from spent. She sat on the ground with 
her legs curled under her, and forced the food 
down with a wash of tepid water. 

Previously she had broken the racking 
silence by asking to build a fire. He had come 
from hobbling the mules and had been tempted 
by the thought of hot coffee. Then he said, 
“We didn’t when Joe was with us,” and walked 
off. It was the first he had mentioned Joe, and 
it was evident he was closer to Joe now than 
he probably ever had been in life. 

As they ate, the quiet once more began to 
work on her. She never before had thought of 
solitude as other than peaceful, but now the 
stillness itself was danger, treading noiselessly. 

He drew his hands across his trousers, wip- 
ing them. “You’re a cold one—for a nurse.” 

She was taken by surprise. ““Why a nurse?” 
she asked. " 

He got to his feet. “You kidding?” he asked, 
and walked toward the pool where suddenly he 
swore and hurled a rock into the water. 

He turned on her. “I can get plenty of 
women—women crazy about me,” he blurted. 

“TI believe you,” she said quietly. “You're 
good-looking, and you’ve got a way with 

you—when you're not taking things by force.” 

She wanted to keep him talking. “What 
happened with you, anyway?” 

“You talk too much. I can’t stand dames 
that talk.” 

She ignored him. “Did you ever know your 
folks?” 

He didn’t answer and she pressed, ““Well, 
did you?” 

He rose and sent a rock skipping across the 
water. “I was twelve when my mom ran off 
with the junkie.” 


H. added quickly, “I’m not blaming her— 
or my old man. They were made that way. It’s 
like the doc said. He’s a guy I knew at Quentin. 
It’s all the way you’re born. The chemistry in 
you. You got it—and you can’t fight it. Some 
guys are rabbits—and some drunks—and 
some of us are born with guts.” 

He talked as though this was something 
that had to be said, as though he had to ex- 
plain himself to himself. 

“And with us gutsy guys it depends on how 
the breaks go, whether we’re heroes and they 
put up statues to us, or we’re bums and they 
sock us in prison. You see, some guys never 
figure themselves. But I did a lot of thinking 
at Quentin—with doc’s help.” 


He paused, listening, and she did, too, but 
heard only the shuffling of the mules, more 
restless than usual. 

He played nervously with a handful of peb- 
bles. ““Most guys alibi. They blame their old 
man, or the breaks they got. But I don’t. And 
I’m not asking for any redeal. I’m just happy 
I’m not one of them rabbit guys.” 

He began massaging the cords at the base 
of his neck. 

She said, ““You’ve got a headache.” 

“Sometimes I get bad ones. Migraines.” 

“T’ve got aspirin.” 

He fell back into his old taunting way. “You 
wouldn’t dope me, would you, doll?” 

“Don’t be like that.’ After a moment, she 
added, ““You think you’re different from the 
rest of us—but you’re not. Don’t you know 
that most of us have wanted to steal at some 


INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS 
NOWA 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


@ Inrecent years the liver ailment 
known as “infectious hepatitis” has 
reached almost epidemic propor- 
tions in the United States. Nearly 
everyone knows of a case among 
friends. It is now reported to be the 
third most common of our infec- 
tious diseases. 

Seldom fatal, it is nevertheless a 
serious illness because of the long 
months convalescence. 
Hepatitis is, presumably, caused 
by a virus, but the specific virus has 
never been isolated. [1 commonly 


spent in 


produces jaundice, a yellowish skin 
color, in its vietims. Even more un- 
pleasant are the lassitude, weakness 
and irritability it causes. Fever, 
chills, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, 
fatigue, joint and muscle pain, loss 


of appetite are other symptoms. 

It can spread through personal 
contact, by drinking water, food 
and milk. Once an outbreak occurs, 
exposed persons can frequently be 
saved by inoculation with gamma 
globulin. 

The only treatment is bed rest, 
controlled diet and avoidance, for 
long periods, of alcohol and too 
much physical exertion. 
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time—or take something by force? That we’ve 
all got pretty much the same chemistry?” 

He continued rubbing his neck, his head 
sunk on his chest. ““You’re doing too much 
soft talking, doll. I knew a con man like you 
once. He could soft-talk anybody.” 

His steps moved away, weary feet unsure of 
themselves. Soon he was stirring about where 
he had tossed the blankets when he unsaddled 
the mules. 

“Here.” A blanket was shoved toward her, 
and a hand set like metal about her arm. “You 
sleep up that way.” He pushed her toward the 
face of the cliff. “I’m going to kill you, doll, 
the next time you try to run away. I’m going to 
line up my sights real careful and put a slug 
through that pretty head. 

“Another thing—be real nice to me next 
time I want a kiss, or something’s going to 
snap, and I'll let you have it. I won’t want to— 
but I won’t be able to help myself.” 

She couldn’t bring herself to stretch out. 
She sat up, leaning against a boulder, and 
wrapped the blanket about the lower part of 
her body, leaving it loose enough, though, so 
she could free herself easily. 

She followed him by the glow of his ciga- 
rette as he bedded down astride the trail where 
she would have to pass to escape. Her thoughts 
grabbed at straws. 

But it was no use. He was thinking as she 
was thinking, putting himself in her place and 
checkmating each move. 

The glow died at last, and he was quiet. 

She suffered an exhaustion so utter that 
fighting off sleep was agony. By sheer will 


power she forced her mind to keep working. 
For a time she lay studying the stars and hunt- 
ing for the ones her father had pointed out on 
camping trips—the Little Dipper, the Pleiades, 
the North Star. 

She reached a decision as she put the Little 
Dipper together. She would chance one more 
break, and if she died, so be it. 

Suddenly, she didn’t want to die. She had a 
wild desire to live, and knew this was how her 
dad felt when he was slipping away, and knew 
it, minute by minute. 


Hosteen roamed softly about the Law and 
Order room, glancing again at the wall map, 
checking a firearm, and sanding his finger tips 
so they would be sensitive to the touch of a 
trigger. 

He swung about as the sheriff said un- 
expectedly, “We might as well come clean with 
each other. We all know who he is.” 

Patiently and methodically, the three had 
gone over the physical evidence this last half 
hour, and then sifted through what was not 
so physical—all those soft, impressionable, 
little footprints formed in a man’s mind by 
what he has seen or heard, tracks so faint that 
sometimes only in talking them over do they 
take on meaning. 

“It wouldn’t hold up in court,” Rip said. 

“I’m talking about us,’ Walt said irritably. 
He added then, gently, “Though I still can’t 
believe it.” 

“The People have a saying,” Hosteen put in. 
*“Man is like a coyote. Nobody knows which 
way he will jump—and least of all, himself.” 

Walt ambled toward the door. “I’m going to 
get off a couple of shots,” he said. “I'll see 
you at the car.” 

Their eyes followed him. He was a man 
bothered and they knew it. 


The helicopter rose over a hogan, a corral 
and a flock of sheep seemingly as fixed as the 
buttes and mesas. Two officers from the 93rd 
Transportation Company, U.S. Army, were 
at the controls, and an Army paramedic 
hovered behind them, scanning the silent 
blacked-out land. Within minutes they were 
drifting over the Rainbow country. 

Hosteen watched the‘land slide by, thinking 
of lagoons and palms sweeping under him on 
flights in the South Seas; Rip studied his 
watch occasionally, knowing how momentous 
a minute could be in an operation of this type; 
Walt busied himself with his pipe; Sam 
Morales spun the cylinder of his .38; and Bill 
Parkinson shifted nervously in his seat, his 
gaze roaming from one face to the next in 
the way of a newspaperman searching out the 
facets of a story. 

The first faraway dim gray of dawn was 
slipping into the east when the helicopter be- 
gan settling, like a huge bird coming to rest. 
The pilot called for Hosteen, and the Navaho 
stood behind him, talking low, indicating a 
ledge of rock far beneath them. The two agreed 
that the hazard, already great, would be in- 
creased if they attempted to put down in the 
canyon bottom itself, and that the rock ledge 
offered the best landing site in view. Soon they 
were dropping between walls with the sensa- 
tion of an elevator descending too rapidly. 
The walls were not so sheer as they had ex- 
pected, but jagged with treacherous tentacles 
that jutted out sharply. Once the pilot took 
the copter back up and maneuvered it a few 
feet before lowering it again. Eventually they 
settled as easily"as a bird on the narrow ledge. 

They took their time leaving the ship, and 
afterward they took their time about every- 
thing, since in a country like this a man’s gait 
had to be studied and thought out, and every 
chance reckoned with, as in a game of chess. 

Walt said, “I’m figuring to stay here and 
handle the radio.”’ Then he noted Rip’s odd, 
questioning glance, and added, ““My arm’s 
giving me a little trouble.” 

Here deep in the canyon the night was still 
black. They huddled to recheck the plan be- 
fore beginning the risky descent to the canyon 
floor. They were on the Colorado River side 
of Rainbow Bridge, and if their calculations 
were correct, the girl and the fugitives were 
encamped on the other side of the natural 
bridgé. They had put down well ahead of 
them, and now would make their way back on 
foot. Hosteen would work one side of the 
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canyon, and Rip the other, both on high 
ground, so that when the sun rose they might 
look down on the canyon and through binocu: 
lars locate the party. 

The others would follow at a considerable 
distance, and would not move in until in 
structed to do so. It was agreed Hosteen and 
Rip would work the advance operation alone. 
They could maneuver more quietly than 2 
posse, and hence the likelihood of taking the 
fugitives by surprise would be greater. They 
would keep in touch with each other through 
transistor microphones. Each man would 
carry a white-smoke flare, for use in case of 
serious trouble. ' 

As the first sun splashed the cliff rim, Hos- 
teen moved stealthily, walking with scarcely a 
sound, even stilling his breathing. He squatted 
low so he wouldn’t be silhouetted against the 
sky, and watched his shadow as it moved along 
with him, since a shadow could betray a man. 
Frequently he paused to survey the country. 
Several times he glanced back, scanning the 
canyon as far as he could see, but he was 
unable to locate the two Navaho officers who 
were trailing him. He searched, too, across the 
way with binoculars, and at last found a sign 
of Rip when a long-stemmed sapling moved 
against the wind. 

He whispered into the microphone, “Rip— 
Hosteen here. Hosteen here.” 

He informed Rip he was at Rainbow Bridge 
and would work past it toward the natural 
amphitheater and pool that was not far be- 
yond. 

On the opposite side of the gorge, Rip was 
well behind Hosteen when the message came 
over. His progress had been slower than the 7 
Navaho’s. Occasionally he could hear the tell- | 
tale stir of rock behind him as Sam Morales 
and another deputy followed at a considerable 
distance. Hosteen had said that the white 
man was heavy on his feet, that a white baby 
was never taught to walk. 

At the top of a long rise, and then a n, 
his gaze was pulled upward by the bridge span 
that bisected a sky of great pink rain clouds 
The wonder and beauty and symphony of it 
all lay hold of him for the barest brush of 
time, and then the spell broke as Hosteen’s 
low guttural words came over. ““Hosteen here. 
Hosteen here. Party has been located near the 
pool, and the woman seems all right. They are 
breaking camp, just one man—and the 
woman. No sign of second man and from th 
distance cannot tell identity of fugitive. Will 
trail them as planned.” 4 

Long before the light began to filter the dark 
out, Ruth heard Marv tossing restlessly. 
Once awake, she began planning how to live 
out this day, how to crawl from hour to ho’ 
She rose the second she heard Mary stirring, 
washed her face, and then got out the canned 
meat and bread. 

He was in a sullen mood, his lower lip 
pushed out and his eyes stony. He didn’t help 
her as she swung into the saddle. He gestured 
for her to go first, and she did, sitting awk- 
wardly. There was more cold and ache in hei 
bones than before, and every movement 
seemed to touch a bruise suffered the previous 
night. Romeo offered consolation, turning big, 
lugubrious eyes on her a time or two. 

Marv rode hunched up, as a man will who 
is cold to the marrow. He never took his: 
sharp eyes from the canyon sides, down which 
the sun was slipping stratum by stratum. | 
The fall of the mules’ hoofs grew softer once | 
they left the amphitheater, and more rhythmic | 
as they settled into the old, fixed pattern. As — 
they rounded a bend, Rainbow Bridge in all — 
its bright, freshly washed hues of early morn: 
ing rose with moving, telling effect. If Marv 
noticed, he gave no indication. For him it 
would be only more scenery, a landscape that 
was so many rocks and trees tossed hap- 
hazardly about. 


Hosteen squatted in thick bushes, hidden by 
a boulder, and listened to the slow, plodding 
patter of the mules. He was so close to the 
trail that he could spit on it. 

The wind had died, and a great stillness 
weighed on him. It was broken only by his 
own faint breathing which seemed loud, and 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80 
the crunch, crunch of the mules as they 
pounded out these last minutes to zero hour. 
As an idle apprehension nudged him, he 
squinted through the brush at the trail directly 
opposite. He had had to cross it to reach this 
covering, and had brushed out his footprints 
behind him step by step. They were obliter- 
ated, but still to an eye that could read this 
land, the brush strokes stood out in bold type. 

He told his body to sag, to let his muscles 
rest. A man could hold himself tense only so 
long. 

The deadened clip-clop shifted from a 
muted sound to one clear and distinct, and he 
knew they had rounded a turn some fifteen 
feet away and were bearing straight toward 
him. Swiftly, as a camera shutter records an 
impression at a thousandth of a second, he 
glanced their way to assure himself the woman 
was still in the lead. Then he averted his eyes, 
half closing them. Even a rabbit could mieela 
a man’s eyes on him. Henceforth, he would 
time his moves by ear, by the grinding of the 
hoofs on the hard ground. 

In that thousandth of a second, he had 
seen a tongue running over swollen lips, a 
cheek bruised at the high bone line, and full, 
rounded, hurt eyes. He had noted, too, that 
she wore her stirrup loosely, and that was 


good, 


The night’s coldness was still on his .38 as 
Rip held it in one palm, and the flat, thin 
stone, shaped like so many he had skipped 
across a pond as a boy, in the other. From 
where he crouched, across the trail from Hos- 
teen and considerably higher up, he could 
glimpse little more than movement through 
the dense brush. A woman’s hips riding easily 
and then, seconds later, a man’s equally at 
ease and with his far arm swinging close to his 
side. 

Behind Rip, Rainbow Bridge loomed, and 
beyond, the sheer cliff walls. Minutes now. 
He took a long, deep breath, and his eyes fol- 
lowed down the slit opening in the brush to 
his left, straight through to the trail. As he 
watched, he held his gun hand in a splotch of 
warm sun close to the ground, and exercised 
the fingers, feeling the blood coursing again 
and the bones thawing out. 

Seconds now. His hand tightened about the 
stone. When the mule’s nose jutted into his 
line of vision, he rose ever so slightly and in a 
fluid movement sent the stone spinning into a 
clot of brush directly behind Marv. In the 
same instant, he fired a wild shot into the air 
that in the canyon’s closeness seemed to blow 
up the world about him, hurl itself about the 
walls, and surge back on him in shock waves. 

Simultaneously with the explosion, Mary 
swung around in the saddle, a flow of disci- 
plined muscle that found the weapon in one 
swift, unbroken movement. Firing into the 
brush moving behind him, he jerked the mule’s 
head up with his left hand, and dug his heels 
into the animal. 


A: the second Marv was turning backward, 
an arm went out in a swifter movement to 
lock about Ruth at the waist, and the same 
moment a hand clamped roughly over her 
mouth to shut off the gasp. As the explosion 
shattered her hearing, she was heaved in one 
violent swing from the saddle. The cliffs, the 
bridge ahead and the patch of sky whirled in- 
sanely, seemed to topple and all crash in the 
explosion, and somewhere up there, lurching 
madly, was Romeo’s big head, and then a 
Navaho face. She was stunned, and yet some- 
how knew. 

Marv’s face became a part of the whirling 
sky as he swung back, but disappeared as 
brush closed about her. Another shot ex- 
ploded. It seemed far away, but the ground 
burst open near her and spat in her face, 
blinding her. She felt the Navaho pin her to 
the ground. And then a man’s voice was call- 
ing above Marv’s. He was shouting something 
about officers, and calling for Mary to throw 
down his gun. 

She didn’t hear any more, because her own 
sobbing was in her ears. 


Hugging the ground, Rip talked into the 
transistor microphone as he ran, trailing 
Mary, who had scrambled from the mule and 


taken to the heavy growth. On higher ground, 
Rip could see the brush breaking below him 
as Marv fought and ripped his way like some 
crazed animal, fleeing toward Rainbow Bridge. 
Rip followed doggedly, leaping a small gully, 
jumping from rock to rock, keeping under 
cover when he could and moving with the 
dart of a desert lizard when he couldn't. 

He said into the mike, ‘““Watch it, everyone. 
Subject attempting to gain Rainbow Bridge.” 

From that height, Marv could command the 
approach for several hundred yards and 
might hold them off until his ammunition was 
spent. By that time he possibly would have 
killed more than one officer. 

As Rip ran headlong, his senses told him 
that the thunderous roar from higher up the 
opposite canyon was Sam Morales coming 
down like a bull. A shot roared, and then a 
piece of rock knifed Rip’s cheek as the bullet 
chipped it from a boulder. 


Racing, Marv emerged for a brief moment 
as he deserted a dry stream bed and streaked 
across a clearing, reaching the base of the 
bridge. Unexpectedly, then, he turned and 
stood spread-legged in the open, defiantly, as 
though he were a superman no human could 
shoot down. He took a few steps forward, 
raising his arms slowly but still holding the 
gun. His words were toneless: 

“O.K., come and get me. You guys win.” 

Rip stood very still, and apparently Sam 
Morales did, too, for no living thing seemed 
to breathe. 

Marv continued, “Hey, out there—do you 
hear me?” 

Rip said slowly, “Throw down your gun.” 

The minute that followed dragged endlessly 
as Marv stood motionless, as much a figure in 
stone as the bridge above him. Rip felt the 
cold crawling up his back, and the sweat 
breaking out in its wake. 

Marv tossed the gun before him. “‘I said, 
come and get me.’ He shouted defiantly, 
“What's the matter with you guys out there? 
You afraid?” 

Rip whispered into the microphone, ‘‘Sub- 
ject surrendering. Hold your fire and stay 
where you are—but cover me if you can.” 

He climbed out of the undergrowth into 
plain view, approaching warily, his .38 swing- 
ing along with him, loosely at his side. A pain 
slashed up a shinbone, and his feet were heavy 
as they half stumbled over the rough, un- 
familiar ground. 

Marvy stared with all the hatred of the years, 
stared as if by the force of brute will alone he 
could halt him in his walk. 

Suddenly he dropped like a dead weight, 
falling in the direction of the weapon. His 
hand snaked out for it before his body hit the 
ground, and brought the gun up. In that un- 
measurable moment, the gun seemed to hang 
there, suspended by the hand. Then he 


doubled up, and turned once, in the wake of 
three roars fused into one as Rip and Hosteen 
and Sam Morales fired. Marv threw out an 
arm and was quiet. 

Rip moved slowly toward him. He heard 
voices about him, Sam Morales and Hosteen, 
and Ruth Madison—and yet he did not hear 
them. 


A; the helicopter rose easily from its perch, 
she thought the canyon and cliffs shrinking 
below were a never-never land someone had 
made up; and as the craft climbed higher, 
some of the dull, deadened weight began to 
lighten. 

She looked at the faces about her, rugged, 
deeply furrowed faces for the most part, 
sober, exhausted, needing shaves, quiet men 
speaking only to shake out a cigarette or ask 
the time. They were men she had never known, 
would never see again, who had given life 
back to her, impersonally, for that was the 
way of the law. But not entirely so, for they 
had offered water and hot coffee from their 
canteens, they had been solicitous about her 
while she waited for them to bury Marv, and 
later on the long hike back to the ’copter. 

Her gaze dropped again to the open face of 
the country they were skimming over, hot in 
the brilliant sun, where at long last she had 
found herself. 


A little after eight that night, Rip sauntered 
wearily into Anne Hayes’ and dropped into a 
seat at the far end of the counter where he 
might be alone. 

Anne glanced at him uneasily. “Hi, Rip,” 
she said. 

“Hello, Anne,” he answered. ‘The usual, 
please.” 

It was like any other night, and yet it wasn’t. 
As she brought the coffee and apple pie, the 
fork rattled and slid from the plate and the 
coffee slurped over. 

Her eyes slipped away from his. ““Will any- 
one have to know?” she asked, dropping her 
voice. 

“IT don’t know, Anne.” 

“You mean they will.” 

“It’s up to the United States attorney.” He 


sipped at the scalding coffee, then added, “He 


may not see any reason to.” 

She looked relieved. ““Clay was a good man, 
Rip. He just sort of—sort of drifted into 
things.” 

“‘Joe Barnes was in here, wasn’t he? Talking 
with him?” 

She bit her lip. “I’m sorry, honest I am, 
Rip. But I figured—well, it wouldn’t do any 
good telling you, Clay being dead. It wouldn’t 
have gotten you any place—and it would’ve 
hurt him with the folks around here. They 
thought an awful lot of him.” 

““How many times was Joe Barnes in here?” 
Rip asked. 





“Now substituting for Tommy Davis at first base 
is Mrs. Davis, while Tommy eats his lunch.” 
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“Only once I know of.” She stared past h 
into the street. ‘‘Clay did it—for that hor 
wanted, and the kids we were going to he 
He didn’t think any harm would come ¢ 
I’m sure. The money was insured and no 
would lose anything.” 

She busied herself then folding pa 
napkins. ‘‘I—I shouldn’t be defending k 
the way it came out. But if you’d kne 
him ——” She met his eyes. “But I d 
know about it. Honest, I didn’t. He ne 
told me.” 

“T believe you.” 

She finished with the napkins. ““Noboi 
ever known about Clay if I hadn’t opened 
big trap and said he was going over 
Chambers.” 

Rip forked the last piece of pie. “It 
that alone. It was other things.” 

It was little things, that at the time ha 
meant much, but in the aggregate did. C 
had locked the bag of money in the rear tru 
though Charlie Frazier said he never,! 
done that before, always tossing it back of 
front seat. A man wanting a holdup to I 
legitimate would lock the money up. 


Then, too, Hosteen had noted that | 
had fired only one shot, although the Nav 
officer with him, Jim Begay, had emptiec 
revolver. Yet Clay was fast with a gun,] 
when they started putting the facts toget 
it looked as though he had held his fire 1 
that moment he realized Marv intended kill 
him, too, for the extra third of the split. 
Clay’s pockets had been rifled, mo 
though Jim Begay’s had not. Rifled perk 
because Marv wanted to assure himself € 
hadn’t jotted down anything incriminat 
Then, of course, when the Navaho " 
found the desperadoes’ getaway car 1} 
Chambers, Rip remembered Anne’s idle 
versation about a date she had with Clay 
to a movie and how he had canceled out * 
denlike”’ when he had to go to Chambe: 
“‘business.”’ It was evident now he had g 
there to cache the car for Marv and Joe. 
The operation had worked out some 
like this: Joe Barnes had wandered into ] 
staff to look around, liking the town bec 
it was isolated. Perhaps he was plannir 
hold up the bank. Anyway, he learned 
Clay and the money he was running up 
the Navaho country. Probably he too 
time in getting acquainted with Clay befe 
sounded him out. Joe was the kind of 
who would appeal to Clay, a rugged fe 
like Clay himself and yet soft-talki 
easygoing. ; 
Rip drained the last of the coffee and, ri 
placed the exact change on the counter, 
There was hesitation in her voice. “T] 
you won’t stop coming around.” 
He smiled down at her. “As long as 
keep making pies like that, I'll be around 





The day Ruth came back to the Red [ 
Trailer School, Chee was waiting. He har 
her the pifion nuts, and said, “Worry 1 
killing me, Miss Madison, but the men we 
not let me go for you.” He added accusin 
“They took too long.” 

She started to put a hand on his sho 
but quickly withdrew it and shook hands 
stead. “Thank you, Chee—and I think it’ 
wonderful of you to want to help me.” 

NES RY 

““Ma’am, Chee. Ma’am. How many tii 
must I tell you?” 

He grinned. ““Yes, ma’am.” :| 

After he scooted away, she stood a mom‘ 
looking across the scorched wastelands to | 
long strip of dark mesa wavering on the 
horizon, and up to the lazy white clouds in 
blue sky that was one big eggshell. This * 
the land she had hated at first, and then grc 
to love, and these were the people who we 
always be close to. her, no matter how far | 
was from them. : 

Corny had written, “I’ve never stopped ! 
ing you, Hypo. I always knew someday 
find you.” . 

Funny. A criminal had given her back 
life. Two criminals, for it was Joe whe 
started her thinking, and it was Marv who 
mirrored her and shocked her into the 
about herself. Two desperate men, oni 
killer. | 
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EASIER... BECAUSE PROM IS A WAVING CREAM! No dripping! No dabbing! 
No messing! Creamy Prom stays where you put it—waves where you want it! 


SOFTER...BECAUSE PROM IS A WAVING CREAM! No after-wave dryness! 
No snarls! No frizz! PROM is rich with costly conditioners. It actually waves 
in silken softness... leaves hair far easier to manage. And, it’s the longest 
lasting home permanent you’ve ever had! TRY IT! 
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ing a slight bleeding or “premature men- 
in some 20 per cent of the treated monthly 
es, Even though these “breakthroughs” 
d be overcome by a prompt increase in 
ige, their occurrence was inevitably highly 
irbing to the patients. From Pincus’ point 
iew, the fact that progesterone inhibited 
lation only about 85 per cent of the time 
ed as a major drawback to its potential 
5 use. 
that was obviously needed—both for 
k’s purpose and for Pincus’—was a com- 
das harmless as progesterone, yet far 
e potent in suppressing ovulation and— 
ras Rock’s goal was concerned—at least 
fective, if not more so, in the relief of 
plained sterility. 
Pincus’ request, several leading hormone 
ufacturers set their best research chemists 
preparing whole groups of synthetic 
hid compounds differing from proges- 
e in one slight chemical detail or another. 
all through the summer and fall of 1954 
ghts burned late in the labs at Worcester 
ore than fifty of these compounds were 
ed, for safety and potency, upon batch 
batch of rabbits and rats. 
December of that year, the long series 
nimal experiments was completed. Fifteen 
e fifty compounds had proved to have 
> effect as ovulation inhibitors. More im- 
ant, two of these not only were effective 
1 administered orally but were also from 
to ten times more potent than proges- 
te in inhibiting ovulation in laboratory 
als. 
ius, John Rock—aided now by Drs. 
i Mastroianni, Jr., John V. Kelly and 
> R. Garcia, who left his post as assistant 
sor of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
ersity of Puerto Rico to join the Brook- 
eam—began to recruit a new group of 
ertile women for a third series of tests. 
again each woman went through a pre- 
ary month of testing to make sure that 
; as a “natural ovulator.”’ Then each be- 
aking one or the other of the new drugs 
‘outh, from the fifth through the twenty- 
day of her cycle. But, where the women 
e earlier tests had had to swallow 300 
trams of progesterone every day, those 
the new drugs now received no more 
750 milligrams daily, and, in some in- 
Jes, as little as 10 milligrams a day. 
Ispite these far smaller doses, tests showed 
he new compounds achieved a virtually 
(per cent inhibition of ovulation. And 
| the women completed their two-cycle or 
-cycle courses of treatment, every last 
© f them promptly resumed her normal 
t-n of ovulation and menstruation, in- 
«ng that the drug had no deleterious ef- 
{pon their organs. 













































(a third time, Rock sweated through the 
ing period for the first signs that the new 
| could evoke what his colleagues now 
the Rock Rebound. Within eight weeks 
jorries ended as the first ecstatic patient 
id to his offices and proved indeed to be 
yjant. During the next few months, six 
of his 50 troubled women heard the 
glad tidings. Two of them had been 
ay striving for motherhood for more than 
and a half years. Another had been in- 
| for at least five years. And in still an- 
case, pregnancy was achieved after more 
Hix years of hoping against hope. 

| new synthetic hormones were not only 
Hpotent than progesterone in suppressing 
ition; they had evoked the rebound re- 
‘ in 14 per cent of this seemingly hope- 


Chey had produced far fewer—and far 
© —side effects than had occurred in the 
’ progesterone experiments. 

Ive 1955, the medical team at the Re- 
Gctive Study Center has treated 60 addi- 
i) barren women. As this is written, 
—of the 25 in this group who have com- 
« therapy four months or more ago— 
iw pregnant. 

}recent months, a number of other 
logists have been repeating the Rock 


NEW HOPE FOR CHILDLESS WOMEN 
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experimental pattern. At the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New Y ork, forexample, 
Dr. Maxwell Roland has conducted a pilot 
study involving 19 patients who had suffered 
from infertility for from two to ten years. Un- 
like the Rock group, 10 of Doctor Roland’s 
patients were women who, tests revealed, failed 
to ovulate at all in at least some of their 
cycles. Yet within three months after the com- 
pletion of treatment three conceptions oc- 
curred, including one to a woman who had 
not previously been ovulating.) 

While the new synthetic hormone was so 
spectacularly enhancing the fertility of the 
barren patients of Doctor Rock and other 
physicians, Doctor Pincus was searching for 
an opportunity to test its efficacy as a fertility 
inhibitor under the most rugged of circum- 
stances. He found both that opportunity and 
the ideal person to conduct such mass tests, 
in Puerto Rico. There, a tremendously high 
birth rate and a rapidly falling death rate— 
the result of excellent public-health measures 
instituted by the commonwealth govern- 
ment—had combined to make this beautiful 
island one of the most overpopulated areas 
@ all the world. And there a determined 
and energetic woman, Dr. Edris Rice-Wray, 
the medical director of Puerto Rico’s Family 
Planning Association, was willing to under- 
take the exacting and demanding work of or- 
ganizing a prolonged, mass experimental test. 


Early in 1956 she set herself a twofold goal. 
First, to establish beyond a doubt whether or 
not the new hormone would be really effec- 
tive. Second, to determine whether women 
without financial or educational advantages 
would find the drug acceptable and be able to 
follow conscientiously the necessarily compli- 
cated directions for its effective use. 

In a bustling slum-clearance development, 
near San Juan, Doctor Rice-Wray and her 
aides began to visit women who had already 
given birth to one or more children and who 
were under 40 years of age. Many had to be 
rejected for the study because either they 
were pregnant or they had undergone a 
sterilization operation. But as the grapevine 
carried the word from house to house that the 
“lady doctor” could help women have only 
as many children as they could support and 
take care of, the interviewers were besieged by 
several times as many applicants as the 100 
they had originally planned for their case load. 

The anxiety of these poor women to be in- 
cluded in the experiment was easy to under- 
stand. Typical was Julia A——, at 31 already 
the mother of five children and the wife of a 
mentally ill husband who would not consent 
to sterilization for either himself or his mate. 
Felicia G had even more reason to grasp 
eagerly for surcease from childbearing. 
Though she was but 30 years old, she was 
already the mother of ten children ranging in 
age from 16 years to 10 months. And because 
her husband was both ill and a heavy drinker, 
the major responsibility for supporting this 
brood fell upon her. 

Early in April, the 125 accepted women were 
visited again. Each was supplied with a vial 
containing 20 pills. Each was instructed to 
take one pill a day starting five days after the 
onset of her period. Following these direc- 
tions, each would automatically discontinue 
medication on the twenty-fifth day of her 
cycle, since the twenty-pill vial would then be 
exhausted. 

The vast majority of the women followed 
this regimen to the letter, month after month. 
Others who forgot the directions or moved 
away were dropped from the test group and 
replaced—from time to time—with new volun- 
teers. Some, at the start, complained of dizzi- 
ness, nausea or headaches. But many of these 
continued faithfully to swallow the pills and 
eventually their mild reactions faded and 
disappeared. 

By last January Ist, 221 fertile women un- 
der 40 years of age had been taking the new 
drugs for periods varying from one to nine 
full months, while they continued to live with 
their husbands and had no recourse to any 
other method of birth control. Yet, as long 





as they took the pills, not a single one of these 
women became pregnant. “The drug,’’ Doc- 
tor Rice-Wray declared, ‘has given 100 per 
cent protection against pregnancy in ten- 
milligram doses taken twenty days of each 
month.” 

Nor did the medication have any detectable 
effect against the fertility of these volunteers. 
This was demonstrated by the post-treatment 
pregnancy record of the 113 women who dis- 
continued taking the medication at various 
times during the year. By last January Ist, 17 
of these women had become pregnant, just 
about as many as would have conceived chil- 
dren within the same period of ‘‘exposure”’ if 
they had never taken the pills at all. 

(The mass tests in Puerto Rico are still con- 
tinuing. As of May 15, 1957, 117 women— 
who were still taking the pills—had completed 
treatment courses for as long as sixteen men- 
strual cycles without ill effects. And still not 
a single woman had become pregnant while 
participating in the experiment!) 

During the last year and a half, as reports of 
the Rock and Pincus studies have been dis- 
cussed at medical meetings and published in 
scientific journals, numerous other endocrinol- 
ogists have initiated their own experiments 
with the new synthetic hormones. At recent 
conferences, many of these specialists have 
reported that the new synthetic hormones 
have proved markedly helpful in relieving 
varied and deeply troublesome disturbances 
of menstruation. 


| do not pin my dream for the future 
to my country or even to my race. 
| think it probable that civilization 
somehow will last as long as I care 
to look ahead. 

JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Dr. Robert W. Kistner, of the Free Hos- 
pital for Women, Brookline, has used the 
hormone combined with an estrogen, stilbes- 
terol, in successful treatment of women suf- 
fering from endometriosis, a painful and some- 
times sterility-causing ailment which Doctor 
Kistner estimates is responsible for up to a 
third of all gynecological problems. Hereto- 
fore the only nonsurgical treatment known 
for endometriosis has been for a woman to 
have a baby, precluded in many cases be- 
cause the condition itself induces sterility. Now 
the way is opened for relieving even unmar- 
ried women of endometriosis without resort 
to surgery; and married women suffering from 
sterility induced by endometriosis may now 
become pregnant without first undergoing an 
operation. 

Dr. Anna Southam, of Columbia’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, for example, has 
described her treatment of a group of 17 
women suffering from amenorrhea, or com- 
plete failure to menstruate. In five of these 
refractory cases—an astonishingly high pro- 
portion—normal menstruation periods oc- 
curred shortly after completion of oral treat- 
ment with the new hormones. In one instance, 
after a three-cycle course of treatments, men- 
struation took place for the first time in nearly 
eight years. Drs. Harry Kupperman and 
Jeanne A. Epstein, of the New York University 
School of Medicine; Dr. Jay J. Gold, of 
Chicago’s Michael Reese Hospital; and Dr. 
Maxwell Roland, of the Albert Einstein Med- 
ical College, are among others reporting 
similar successes in the relief of amenorrhea. 

Uterine hemorrhages and excessive men- 
strual flow—metrorrhagia and menorrhea, 
to the M.D.’s—have both been promptly 
arrested in a large number of cases treated 
with the new hormones by various experi- 
menters. Dr. Carl Heller, of the University of 
Oregon, for instance, has stated that for 
women suffering from prolonged or excessive 
bleeding, the hormone has repeatedly stopped 
the flow within six to twelve hours. Of a series 


of 15 women treated for the same condition, 
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by Doctor Southam, 14 were promptly bene- 
fited by oral doses. 

Menstrual cramp, or dysmenorrhea—a 
condition which periodically agonizes more 
than one third of all women—has likewise 
succumbed to the medication. At the Touro 
Infirmary in New Orleans, for example, Dr. 
Carl H. Weinberg recently reported on his 
treatment of 26 such cases. In 20 of these, the 
new drug either provided complete relief from 
all discomfort or, at least, sufficient relief to 
make it possible for the patients to perform 
all their usual duties. Dr. Emil G. Holstrom, 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
University of Utah, has reported similar— 
though not quite so uniformly successful— 
results in the treatment of a series of sixteen 
young women suffering from dysmenorrhea. 

Particularly spectacular was the relief af- 
forded one young New Orleans woman who 
had suffered from painful menstruation for 
more than ten years. As a schoolgirl and 
later as a saleswoman, she had been com- 
pelled to stay home for at least two days 
every month by the severity of her cramps. 
Various medications and even a dilation and 
curettage operation had afforded her no re- 
lief. But after taking 10 milligrams nightly 
for twenty days, she experienced her first pain- 
free period. Continued treatment provided 
equally complete relief in subsequent months. 

Especially surprising have been the effects 
of the new hormone in relieving the pre- 
menstrual tensions which make innumerable 
women extremely nervous, irritable and de- 
pressed during the days immediately preced- 
ing their periods. In Portland, Prof. Carl 
Heller, of the University of Oregon Medical 
School, treated a series of 20 women seriously 
affected by this syndrome, obtaining “‘excel- 
lent’ results through three or more menstrual 
cycles. Doctor Weinberg has reported equally 
good results secured by the oral administra- 
tion of just one 10-milligram tablet daily for 
only one week prior to menstruation. 


For the treatment of menstrual disturb- 
ances, the new hormones will shortly be made 
available to all physicians by two leading 
pharmaceutical houses. They will be obtain- 
able only upon a doctor’s prescription. 

But the new hormones will definitely not 
be released, in the immediate future at least, 
for widespread use as birth-control pills. 
Despite the phenomenal success of the Puerto 
Rican experiments, both Doctor Pincus and 
Doctor Rice-Wray strongly emphasize the fact 
that additional mass trials will be necessary 
before they can be deemed completely ready 
for medically unsupervised use. It will be es- 
sential, for example, for extensive tests to be 
conducted under the even more difficult con- 
ditions of squalor and illiteracy to be found in 
the crowded villages of Japan and India. In 
both countries, plans for such trials are now in 
their preliminary stages. 

Cautious researchers also point out that, 
though the Puerto Rican tests have revealed 
no deleterious effects after more than a year 
of oral use of the new hormone, only longer 
use by volunteers will provide full assurance 
that such effects will not take place even if 
the drug is utilized for several years at a 
stretch. Further experimentation will likewise 
be necessary to reduce—or eliminate en- 
tirely—the reactions which still trouble some 
users today. 

Yet, notwithstanding these reservations, 
the fact remains that the pill is no idle dream 
but rather a practical and imminent possibil- 
ity. Nor are the new hormones the only ar- 
rows in science’s quiver. Already scores of 
other closely related compounds are being 
synthesized and readied for testing. One or 
another of these may prove even more ac- 
ceptable or cheaper to manufacture than the 
drugs we already have. 

Thus, mankind today faces a doubly happy 
prospect. Thousands of despairing, infertile 
couples may soon see their dreams of parent- 
hood fulfilled. And the explosive growth of 
population that today condemns swarming 
scores of millions to perpetual poverty may 
be stemmed and brought under control. END 
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COOL SUPPER IDEAS: | NOR! 


with chilled Cranberry Sauce 


It’s a natural hot-weather food—Ocean Spray 
Cranberry Sauce, jellied and chilled igloo-cool. 
Bright contrast to turkey or chicken or ham, 
it’s an elegant salad escort, too—for meat, fish, 
or vegetable. And see how it points up the 
flavor of summer fruits! You'll wonder, “Why 
didn’t I think of that before?” 
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For a holiday flavor any day— serve 


Have dinner at any hour—when it’s cold chicken with Cranberry Sauce. Or supper 
on the porch— your favorite molded salad of chicken or tuna, centered with cubes of 
jellied sauce. Or a pineapple luncheon plate, sparked with Cranberry Sauce. 
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Opening night: Blanquette de veau, 
savory with vegetables and golden veal, ¢ 
in a subtly flavored sauce. 


Summertime, with its wealth of fresh fruits and vegetables, showers blessings 
on the inventive cook. One thinks of platters of cold sliced tomatoes sprinkled 
with fresh basil, served with homemade mayonnaise ; bowls of hot corn chowder ; 
cucumbers cooked in butter, with a pinch of dill. But there are all those beautiful 
sunny days, and who wants to spend much time indoors preparing meals, in even 
the most inviting kitchen? One way to deal with this problem: the main dish 
which can be made in double quantity, and completely transformed, quick as a 
wink, for the next night so that no member of the family could possibly penetrate 
the disguise. Here’s how it works: The first night, for instance, you make a 
double quantity of a delicious golden veal stew, putting half aside to store in 
the refrigerator. The first night it is served with tiny tender carrots and whole 
onions, plus noodles. The second half of the stew, the second night, minus 
vegetables, is seasoned with curry powder ; raisins and water chestnuts are added; 
it’s served with buttered rice. 


First night: BLANQUETTE DE VEAU 
Flour lightly 4 pounds boneless stewing veal, cut into 1” cubes. Brown th | 
veal in a skillet in 5 tablespoons butter until golden. Remove veal to a heay 
skillet or Dutch oven. In the skillet, make a roux with the drippings and 
tablespoons flour. Gradually add 4 cups chicken broth, stirring constantl)) 
Season with 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 14 cup wine vinegar, 1 4 teaspoor 
salt, 14 teaspoon each pepper, thyme, rosemary, and 14 teaspoon powders 
cloves. Pour over the veal and simmer over low heat for half an hour. Remo} 
half of the veal mixture. Cool, cover and store in the refrigerator for the folloy! 
ing night. To the remaining veal, add 15 small, peeled white onions and 4 ca 


rots, sliced. Simmer another half hour. Makes 6 servings. 
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A second version of this ‘double feature” plan goes this way: The basis of the 
two recipes is a richly flavored tomato sauce, with tiny meat balls. Half of the 
sauce is reserved in the refrigerator for the second night. The first night’s dish is 
a delicious casserole of spaghetti and cottage cheese, layered with meat balls and 
sauce. On its second appearance, the other half of the tomato-meat mixture, 
spicily flavored with chopped green pepper and chili powder, becomes the basis 
of a steaming tamale pie. You'll see how it goes: 


First night: BAKED SPAGHETTI CASSEROLE 


To make the meat balls: Add 4% cup milk to 14% cups soft bread crumb; ] 
Mix together with 3 pounds ground round steak, 1 egg and 44 cup mince 
onion. Season with 1 tablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon each garlic salt and mont | 
sodium glutamate. Then add 4 teaspoon each black pepper, thyme, oréga 
and bitters. Finally add 2 dashes hot pepper sauce. Remix to blend the flavor’ } 
Shape into small meat balls and brown in a skillet in 4 tablespoons butte) | 
Remove them when well browned and add 1 4 cups chopped onion. Brown th 
onion also and then put the meat balls back in skillet. 

To make the sauce: Over the meat balls pour 2 No. 2% cans tomatoes, or 
8-ounce can tomato paste, 2 cloves garlic, crushed, 4% teaspoon orégano, } 
teaspoon each thyme and basil, and 14 cup crumbled, cooked bacon. Simm( 
about 45 minutes. Remove from the heat and adjust seasonings if necessar 
Divide in half. Cool and refrigerate one half, well covered with aluminum fe 
or plastic wrap. 
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Delicious hot-weather dishes 
to make in twice the quantity, 


ompletely transformable for the next night’s meal. 


By NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 








in a ring of rice, crunchy with sliced 


6 Second night: A spicy curry, served 
water chestnuts, sweet with raisins. 


cond night: CURRY OF VEAL 
: 


’ Heat the refrigerated veal and sauce, made the night before, in a saucepan. 
«dd 1 cup thinly sliced wat€r chestnuts and 1 cup seedless black raisins. Sea- 
»n with 2 tablespoons curry powder, 1 clove garlic, crushed, and a pinch 
saffron. Simmer half an hour. Remove pan from heat and quickly stir in 


Cup commercial sour cream. Serve with rice, or in a molded rice ring. 
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To make the casserole: Cook 1% pound spaghetti according to package direc- 
jons. Then place half the cooked spaghetti in a buttered 3-quart casserole. 
ver this spread 1 cup creamed cottage cheese mixed with 14 cup commercial 
pur cream. Cover with half the meat and sauce. Top with remaining spaghetti 
ad dot with butter. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate, 350° F. oven, uncovered. 
Makes 6 servings. 














2cond night: TAMALE PIE . 


Gently heat the other half of the sauce and meat balls, which has been 
. igerated overnight. Add 114 tablespoons chili powder, 1 large green 
Epper, seeded and diced, 2 dashes hot pepper sauce, 1 cup chopped, pitted 
jack olives and 2 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce. Crush the meat balls a 
© with a fork while the sauce is simmering. 

| To make the crust: Mix 1 cup dry corn meal with 1 cup cold water. Add to 
cups hot beef bouillon and cook gently, stirring occasionally, for 30 min- 
tes, or until thickened. Remove from the heat and stir in 2 tablespoons butter 
fd 2 tablespoons chopped parsley. (This mixture can be stored in the refrig- 
ator oe If so, mix when ready to use, until softened, with’a rotary 
Pater.) 

| Spread the bottom of a 3-quart casserole with a little over half of the corn- 
eal mixture. Pour the meat sauce over. Then spread the remaining corn meal 
Wer the top, leaving a circle in the middle uncovered. Bake in a moderately 
pt oven, 375° F., for 35-40 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 











Double the wear! Each § 2800 N. Crawford 15 W. 34th St. 209 Post Street 
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everything else is! 
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STEP STOOL 







® High spots to reach? Up 
and at ’em on a Cosco Step 
Stool, the safer household 
ladder with the extra- 
roomy, rubber-treaded 
steps! A restful seat, too, for 
kitchen chores. Chromium or 
black enamel legs; washable 
Duran upholstery, six colors. 
At department, furniture, 
hardware stores. Got yours? 


Model 4-m $13.95 


($14.95 Colorado and west) 
Other models as low as $9.95 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








MONEY... 


In Your Free Time 





Feature Deluxe Sweet Slims 
Christmas Ass'’t, e All Occasion 


for selling only 53 boxes of 
our Christmas Card Lustre / 
Line. Free samples. Other 
Slim Card leading boxes on approval. Siim style 


Christmas Ass’t. Stationery 
P It costs nothing to fry. 


Last year some folks made 
$150-$250-$500 from now to 
R) Christmas. Church groups 
and organizations did this, 


Christmas 00. No experience needed. 
Gift Wrapping ’ 
Ensemble Write today 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. 641, White Plains, N.Y. 







Spare-time income can help 
you meet expenses. Write for 





details about our subscription- 
selling plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
201 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 
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~ SAVE UP TO 2 by Sending Your Old Rugs, 
» Carpets, Clothing to the OLSON FACTORY 


By the Famous Olson Process, we (almost 14 inch thick). Any size to 
scientifically reclaim the valuable 18 ft. wide, seamless, any length in 
wools and materials in used carpets, a Week. Easy Monthly Payments. 
Tugs, Clothing, etc., sterilize, merge, CHOICE of: Embossed Effect Floral 
shred, bleach, picker, cardandcom- Solid Colors Early American Scroll 
bine with choice New Wools, then Tweeds Tree Bark Ovals 
redye, respin and weave into luxuri- Over 3 million customers. Satis- 
ous, new, Two-Sided Broadloom faction Guaranteed. Our 83rd year. 


; FREE Big, New, Money-Saving Book in Color—Model Rooms 
: Mail Coupon or Postcard | Rich New TWEEDS, 


Twists, Textures 
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Hor weight watchers...new 
low-calorie D-ZERTA PUDDING 


Now weight watchers can have dessert—sweet satisfying D-Zerta 
Pudding. It is made without sugar yet has all the goodness of 
America’s best-liked pudding. Everybody enjoys it! You’ll want 
to try all three flavors— Vanilla, Chocolate and Butterscotch. 
D-Zerta Gelatin is made without sugar, too...in six tempting 
flavors. Keep several packages on hand for refreshing salads and 
bright, low-calorie desserts that cost only pennies a serving. 


D-Zerta and Jell-O are registered trademarks of General Foods 


Compare the calories in one serving 


Vanilla layer cake 
D-Zerta Pudding fs 


D-Zerta Gelatin 
Made by the makers of JELLO desserts. ..so you know it's good! 













SUGAR-FREE 3 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


D-ZERTA 


PUDDING 






FOR LOW CALORIE DIETS 
Only 54 calories in a serving 


SLE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JELLO" DESSERTS 
(all 6 flavors) 4 
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MUST SCHOOLS BE PALACES? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


Indian and East Asian children of greatly 
contrasting color. 

The climate of the school impressed me 
greatly—an atmosphere of industry, decorum 
and gaiety. Obviously these children, want to 
learn—to speak and write correct English, to 
know their “‘figures,”’ to learn about the his- 
tory of their own old lands and of the New 
World, and much opportunity is given them 
to develop their artistic talents and percep- 
tions. 

The moral background is in the great tradi- 
tion of American liberal democracy—of free- 
dom and order, individualism and co-opera- 
tion. It interested me to see how these children 
responded to some of our great American 
documents, reading into them the aspirations 
of their own peoples. Most of them know the 
Gettysburg Address by heart, seeing it as uni- 
versal, not national and provincial, and when 
they sing ‘““My country, “tis of thee’’—as they 
do—they sing of their own aspiration to be 
members of a “‘sweet land of liberty.” 

This school attempts only to feach—in an 
interesting but thorough way. Except as learn- 
ing is itself entertaining, it does not entertain, 
feed or transport children, nor accept the re- 
sponsibilities that traditionally, everywhere, 
have been assumed by families. Yet it is un- 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 


confidence. “I heard about you,” he said, and 
paused. ‘You wouldn’t be any relation of Sir 
Jocelyn Curtis, would you?” 

“T’m his son,” I said, in as neutral a tone as 
I could manage. 

Hunt regarded me for a moment in gloomy 
silence. Then he turned to Lawson. “‘Seen any 
good fires lately, Jack?” 

“T hear there was a big one in Whitechapel 
last night,’ Lawson said. “At a furrier’s.” 

I smiled rather sheepishly. 

Martin said, “It’s your turn to buy the cof- 
fee, Fred.” 

“What, when I’ve been away all week? Not 
on your life! Curtis can buy 
it—he’s probably rolling, 
anyway.” 

I dialed the canteen and 
ordered five coffees. Pres- 
ently the newsroom door 
opened with a bang, and a 
perky youth came out, 
whistling softly between his 
teeth, and gave Hunt a cut- 
ting. “Mr. Blair thought 
you might like to see this.” 

Hunt took the cutting between his finger 
and thumb as though it were contaminated 
and dropped it into the wastebasket. ‘““Now 
why would he think that? . . . Ah, here’s the 
coffee! Morning, Phyllis! Have a good time 
last night?” 

The waitress said, ‘““None of your lip!” and 
passed the cups around. 

Lawson looked up from a copy of the 
Courier he was reading. The Courier was the 
Record’s chief rival. “I say, Fred—do you see 
Mollie Bourne’s got herself mixed up in a 
story again? That girl doesn’t report the news, 
she makes it!” 

“‘What’s she been up to this time?” 

“Dined with Alonzo just before he caught 
that plane last night. Drove him to the air- 
port!” Lawson picked up his coffee cup and 
gave me a nod of acknowledgment as he 
drank. “I suppose you haven’t run into Mollie 
Bourne yet, Curtis, have you?” 

“No,” I said. ‘““Who is she?” 

“Reporter on the Courier. Always getting 
into trouble. Always getting scoops. If you 
want to do well in Fleet Street, here’s a tip: 
keep your eye on Mollie!” 

““What’s she like?” I asked. 

Lawson leered. “Smashing redhead,” he 
told me. 

“She’s a good reporter,” Martin said. 

The newsroom door banged again. This 
time the perky youth made a beeline for me. 
“Mr. Blair says you're to get a bright story out 
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If you want to travel fast, 
travel light—take off all 
your jealousies, prejudices, 
selfishness and fears. 
GLENN CLARK 


es 


doubtedly forming as well as filling the chi 
dren’s minds. ‘ 
The physical plant is not adequate beca’ 
first, twice as many parents wish to enroll thei 
children as can be accepted. It needs an as 
sembly hall, a playground and administratio: 
offices. But it neither needs nor asks for ro 
in the ‘“‘decorator colors” that have becon 
standard for modern schools all thro 
the country—violent blues, yellows, pi 
greens—or for miles of glass walls that th 
have to be provided with draw curtains to ke 
out an overglare and that have to be cleane 
along with wide long corridors that must b 
mopped every day. ; 
How are these great plants such as the one 
in the New England village to be maintaineciei)' 
if even a minor recession from full employs! 
ment sets in? Thecontrast seems to me to proves! 
that many costly things, however desirable, ar ite 
relatively incidental. And nothing has scp 
raised American prestige in Tangier as ““Thegesit 
American School,” partly, I am convinced, bys 
its modesty. 
There are schools in this country that ha 
become famous, not at all for their plants andj 
equipment, but for the clarity and integrity of 
their educational purpose and the quality off 
their teaching. These are the important things | 


























of this,’ he announced, and slapped a journal) 
down in front of me. It was the Economist. jis 
I looked round at the others. They were alli 
grinning like apes. ; 
It was a quarter to twelve now and, judging 


arations for the morning conference were 
reaching a climax. Presently he came bust 
out. He was a short, square man, with en 


the Economist and tried to seem interested i 

the ‘‘Active Securities.” Blair proposed an as 
signment to Hunt that Hunt didn’t like. There 
was a short, testy argument. In the end, of 
course, Blair had his way, jpln 
and Hunt departed, grum-) 
bling. Mabel Learoyd wat 
dispatched to a luncheon. I 
was ignored. Martin went 
to help out at the news desk. 
Lawson opened a_ paper- im 
backed thriller and put his |}! 
feet up. 

The conference lasted 
half an hour, and then tht 
newsroom came to lif 
again. I looked through the glass partition and | 
saw that Blair was grinning hugely. After @ 
moment he came out. “Oh, Curtis,’”’ he said 
“‘here’s a story for you. A cannon ball’s disap: 
peared from Lodden Castle in Sussex. Yot 
might get down there and find out what’s hap=| 
pened to it.” a 

I thought at first that he was simply pulling 
my leg. But when he’d gone, Lawson said, 
“Well, good-by, Curtis. Into the valley ol 
death!” ? 

“You don’t mean he was serious?” I said.) 

““Sure he was serious.” 

“But it’s such a trivial thing. What’s the 
point?” 

“Yours not to reason why, old boy. Prob 
ably your penance! Anyway, why should you 
worry? It’s a day out of town on expenses.” 

I closed my desk, and went and collected 
my hat from the stand. As I passed the corre= } 
spondence rack I saw that a new headline had 
been pasted beside my name. This time it read: yi 
BARONET’S SON ON ARSON CHARGE. 





Still smarting over my unpromising assign 
ment, I headed the Riley for Sussex. Not that 
blamed Blair, or any of them, for having a bit } 
of fun at my expense. I’d gone into Fleet Street} 
by the wrong door, the door of influence, in 
stead of the hard, slow way via police-court | 
reporting and a local paper. I’d done it will ! 
my eyes open, because after three years at Oxe })! 
ford and-two more in the army I'd felt there }h 
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mply wasn’t time to start at the bottom. I'd 
tended to work hard and make up for it that 
ay. Instead, I’d made a botch of things. Nat- 
sally, the professionals were gloating. All I 
Wished was that they’d taken it out on me by 
ding me on another fire, in which case I 
ubted if any police cordon would have 
jopped me. This cannon-ball story was not 
serely humiliating—it held out no hope of re- 
smption. 

However, there were certainly worse ways 
* spending a May afternoon than cruising 
rough a pleasant countryside. It was nearly 
bur o’clock when I reached Lodden, a most 
tractive little hamlet, set well back from a 
Wusy main road. It had a picturesque parish 
hurch, one shop, an inviting-looking pub 
ulled the Castle Arms, and a few old cot- 
)ges, clustered round an ancient stone bridge 
bross the River Lod. The castle, of which only 
he top of a tower was visible from the village, 
jood on rising ground about half a mile from 
\e church. I drove as near to it as I could get, 
larking the Riley beside a tearoom that, rather 
irprisingly, was shuttered. When I reached 
ne gate I found a notice which said: LODDEN 
IASTLE. CLOSED FOR REPAIRS. REOPENING 
JNE IsT. 

That shook me a little. I'd assumed that if a 
annon ball really had disappeared, it had 


: obably been taken by some skylarking 
Sungsters during a visit. Now that seemed 
© ss likely. 

A paper tacked to the board gave the name 
id address of the caretaker, T. Figgis, Rose 
ottage, Lodden. I soon found the cottage, a 
jyarming blend of thatch and old timber—but 
ot T. Figgis. His wife, a fair-haired girl who 
as preparing to leave as I arrived, said that 
Wer husband had gone to London, and that she 
pected him to be away for nearly a week. 
/hen the castle reopened, she explained, he 
las to be the official guide as well as the care- 
ker, and he was being briefed for the job. 

7 She said that the cannon ball had been 
Jiken two days ago and that they had no idea 
ho might have taken it. I asked if anyone 
Yad been allowed inside the castle while it had 
een Officially closed and she said no, only the 
‘orkmen, and they'd finished a week ago. She 
fas sorry she couldn’t stop and talk, but she 
ld a bus to catch. Perhaps I’d like to look 
er the castle? If so, she thought it would be 
right, as I was from a newspaper. 

I thanked her and she gave me the key, a 
jassive object that made me feel like a beef- 
ater, together with a short Guide to Lodden 
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yack door when I’d finished with it. 
I walked slowly back, glancing through the 
troduction to the guidebook. There was a 
"himsical paragraph about some medieval 
¥egend, which I didn’t pay much attention to, 
f d a few historical facts, which I marked for 
jossible use later. The castle had been built in 
ne fourteenth century to command the water- 
vay of the River Lod at a time when naval 
aids were feared. It had suffered a short siege 
uring the Wars of the Roses and had played 
small part in the Civil War. It had been pri- 
ately owned until 1939 and had then been 
resented to a trust. That was about all. By 
| is time I had reached the gate, and I set off 
P the field path to see what the castle looked 
ke. 
‘it was in a wonderfully fine state of preser- 
jation. It was built on a simple rectangle— 
bout fifty yards long by forty wide, the book 
1id—and its crenelated walls, seven feet thick 
d forty feet high, were all intact. Except for 
few narrow loopholes, the walls were blank. 
t each corner there was a round tower, and 
1 the center of each flank a square tower, and 
e towers, I read, were sixty feet high. The 
vhole pile rose majestically from a broad 
oat, carpeted with water lilies and fringed 
vith hazel bushes. Apart from a small wooden 
jut near the entrance, which was obviously 
ised for the sale of tickets when the castle was 
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ight. The place had a wonderful air of seren- 
y and peace, and I could imagine that T. 
iggis enjoyed his custodianship. 

An earthen causeway led across the moat to 
pointed gate arch, with a spiked portcullis 


fact, well rusted into its socket. I thrust my 
key into the big mortise lock and wrestled 
with it and finally succeeded in swinging one 
of the halves of the huge oak door back on its 
creaking hinges. Inside, there was a broad 
passage with some fine groined vaulting, curi- 
ously pierced by a number of large circular 
holes. I referred to the book, and discovered 
that they were meurtriéres, or “‘murder holes,” 
through which the old-time defenders had 
poured their molten lead and pitch as the 
enemy stormed in. Beyond there was a rec- 
tangular courtyard, grassed over with well- 
kept turf, and surrounded by remnants of 
partition walls. Ferns and wallflowers grew in 


profusion from the sheltered crannies of the 
gray-green lichened stone, and the air was de- 
liciously scented. It was a most satisfying 
place, tranquil as an abbey cloister. 

So far I had seen no sign of cannon or can- 
non balls, but as I glanced around the court- 
yard I spotted some sort of gun and walked 
quickly across to it. There was a guard chain 
around it, and a descriptive panel was planted 
in the grass beside it. The gun, I read, was a 
replica of a fifteenth-century siege gun, or 
bombard, the original of which had been 
dredged up out of the moat and given to a 
museum. The stone shot lying beside the gun, 
the panel said, was also a replica. It had a 
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diameter of fifteen inches and weighed a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds.There was a depression 
in the grass where the shot had lain, but the 
shot was no longer there. This, I had to con- 
clude, was the missing “cannon ball.” 

By now I was beginning to feel distinctly in- 
trigued. The physical effort involved in mov- 
ing a stone shot weighing nearly a hundred- 
weight and a half must have been consider- 
able. If it had been taken away altogether, it 
had presumably been manhandled all the way 
to the gate, a tremendous undertaking. And 
why should anyone want to steal a stone shot, 
particularly one that was only a replica? It 
was possible, of course, that it hadn’t been 
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stolen—some vandal might simply have rolled 
it into the moat for a joke or on a bet. But 
what opportunity had there been, when the 
castle was closed to visitors? Certainly no one 
could have broken into such a place. I wished 
more than ever that I could have had a word 
with T. Figgis. 

I went on to explore the rest of the castle, 
and it didn’t take me long. Though the outer 
walls were so well preserved, they were in fact 
no more than a beautiful shell. The towers, 
with one exception, were all hollow and stair- 
less. The exception was a square one directly 
opposite the main entrance. I went through a 
wooden door and climbed a spiral stone stair- 
case dimly lit by loopholes. Halfway up the 
staircase there was access to a first-floor cham- 
ber, bare and cold, and at the top of the flight 
there was a heavier door, opening onto a flat 
concrete roof some twenty feet square. It was 
here, apparently, that much of the repair work 
had been done, for I could see several places 
where holes and cracks in the stone had been 
filled and strengthened with new cement. A 
waist-high parapet, carried on heavy stone 
corbels, overhung the sides of the tower, leav- 
ing a gap a foot wide between the parapet and 
the walls down which more nasty liquids had 
doubtless been poured on the heads of scaling 
parties. The gap was protected now by three 
narrow iron slats, an inch or two apart, so 
that one could still look down the sides of the 
walls to the moat and yet tread with safety. 

I stayed up there for a few minutes, admir- 
ing the scene and enjoying the sense of remote- 
ness that one had at the top of the tower. Then 
I finished my circuit of the 
castle, locked the door and 
took the key back to Rose 
Cottage. I had had a pleas- 
ant little excursion, but I 
hadn’t got very much 
further with the story. 

I sought out the village 
policeman, P. C. Mathers, 
and asked him if the loss 
had been officially reported. 
He said that Tom Figgis 
had mentioned it to his superior, but as the 
shot was of no great value and they were short- 
handed anyway, nothing had been done about 
it. He agreed that it was a ‘“‘funny business,” 
but he hadn’t any theories about the dis- 
appearance to offer. 

I wrote my story in the lounge of the Castle 
Arms, padding out the few facts with a bit of 
description from the guidebook, and at six 
o’clock I got on the phone to the office and 
dictated it. Afterward I was put through to the 
news desk. Hatcher was there and I started to 
tell him what I’d been doing. 

He cut me short. ‘““Have you found the can- 
non ball?” 

“Well, no,”’ I began. ‘““The fact is ——” 

“Then stay there till you’ve found it,’’ he 
said, and hung up. 


hk hadn’t occurred to me that I might be 
kept out of town overnight, but luckily I’d 
taken a bit of advice Furnival had given me 
and I had a small bag already packed in the 
car against just this sort of emergency. I 
booked a room at the Castle Arms, which I’d 
already discovered to be a homely, do-as-you- 
please sort of inn with a tradition of comfort. 
Then I rang the news desk again to let them 
know where I was staying, and went off to find 
the bar and drown my sorrows. 

There was only one other customer there, 
a girl. She was sitting on a high stool with 
her back to the door, sipping tomato juice 
and doing a crossword puzzle in the 
Courier. The back view was distinctly 
promising—she had a mass of rich chest- 
nut hair, a glorious color, perfectly set off 
by a cool summer frock with unusual shades 
of green in it. I ordered a small bitter, and 
as she turned to see who had come in, the 
promise was more than fulfilled. She had dark 
eyes and a creamy complexion and a beauti- 
fully shaped mouth. She was lovely. 

I felt sure it couldn’t be a coincidence. I 
said, “Excuse me—but are you by any chance 
Mollie Bourne?” 

She gave me a haughty stare. After a mo- 
ment she said, “I am—yes. Who are you?” 

“My name’s Hugh Curtis. I’m a reporter on 
the Record.” 


VIMEO NMINON, 
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She thawed at once. “In that case, draw _ 
stool.” 
I drew up a stool. Close to, she looked even 
more attractive. She was exquisitely groomed , 
immensely self-possessed. Yet she couldn n't 
have been more than twenty-three or twenty- [a 
four. 
“You're new, aren’t you?” she said. i 
I nodded. ‘Straight from the mint!” I told 
her. 
“I suppose you’re on this castle story too?” 
she asked. 
“Yes. I thought I had it to myself. Isn’t i 
rather small stuff fora starreporter?” 
She smiled. “I happen to like Lodden Cas-; 
tle—my people used to live not far away—and 
the story sounded mildly amusing so I sug: 
gested I should cover it.” § 
‘Now that’s what I call a civilized way of 
running an office,” I said. I looked at her 
empty glass. ““What about a real drink?” _ 
“I’d sooner have another tomato juice, if 
you don’t mind. I have to watch my figure.” © 


i 
h 


I 


it 


ba been watching it, too, and it wasn’t any 
hardship. “Keeping an eye on Mollie,” in 
Lawson’s phrase, would be a pleasure. { 

I ordered the drinks. Then I said, ““Did you) 
send a long piece about the castle?” i 

“Good heavens, no. There wasn’t much to 
say, was there?” od 

I agreed, with relief, that there wasn’t. “All 
the same, it’s quite interesting,” I said. “What 
do you think happened to the stone?” 

She gave a slight shrug. “Just a piece of 
hooliganism, I should think. It’s probably at } 
the bottom of the moat.” } 

“Yes, but how did the’ 
chap get into the castle?” 

She gave me a quizzical 
smile. “That’s the mysten | 

it would 


isn’t it?” 

“In any case, 
have been quite a job to get 
the stone even as far as the! 
moat.” ; 

“But not impossible—not 
for a big man.”’ She looke 
me up and down, appraisingly. ‘I sho i: 
think you could carry a hundred and fifi 
pounds, couldn’t you?” 

“To the moat? Just about—but it wouldn't 
be much fun.” 

“Whoever did it was probably crackers 
she said. ““You know—strength of madne 
She sounded a bit bored with the subject, sol 
didn’t pursue it. 

“How long do you think you’ll be staying? 
I asked. : 

“Over tomorrow, anyway. I’m due for a 
few days off and I thought of doing some } 
sketching at the castle.” 

“Sketching? Are you good?” 

“Not really. I dabble a bit, that’s all.”’ Sh | 
began to gather up her belongings. 

“If you’re going to be around,” I said, 

“perhaps you’d join me for dinner ‘tonight?” | 

“And help you to relax?” 

“That’s the idea.” 

“It seems quite a pleasant one.” She finished } 
her tomato juice and slid off her stool. Ta Il, 
but not too tall. Slim but not in the least } 
fragile-looking. I couldn’t see a single flaw. 
“T’ll see you in the dining room at seven then,” 
she said. 


1 
| 


She was delightful company. From the way 
Lawson had described her, I’d expected her t 
be very hard-boiled in the Fleet Street sense 
but there was no sign of that. Her conversation } 
was bright, but not in the least tough. Natu- | 
rally, we talked shop most of the time. I askec 
how long she’d been on the Courier and she 
said two years. Apparently she’d gone there 
straight from Lady Margaret Hall and, like 
me, had never been near a local paper, which! 
found encouraging. She told me about some 
of the stories she’d been on, and one or two of 
her experiences struck me as pretty hait- 
raising. She seemed to find them merely amus 
ing. She had tremendous zest and obviously 
enjoyed every minute of her work. 

I asked, in a mock-interview manner, to 
what she attributed her spectacular success. 

“If you must know,” she said with a mii 
chievous smile, “‘it’s just a confidence trick. I 
a reasonably attractive girl is sent to cover 4 
fashion show, nobody takes any special not 

| 
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of her. If she turns up to report a murder, 

everyone falls over backward to help her 

because they’re sorry for her.” 

“In fact, you concentrate on the men and 

use everything you’ve got?” 
/ “Almost everything,” she said. ‘“‘One has 
- to keep a reserve for contingencies.” 
It was after eleven when we finally said 
-. good night—and that was still too early for 
. me. I put the lights out in the lounge, because 
everyone else had gone to bed, and we crept 
quietly upstairs. 
| Her room was number six, two doors 

from mine. She lingered for a. moment at 
her door, and the heady thought crossed 
my mind that she was going to ask me in 
for a nightcap. But she just smiled very 
charmingly and said it had been a delightful 
evening and wished me good night. I went to 
my own room in a mental whirl. At that mo- 
ment I couldn’t have cared less about 
Hatcher, or the office, or stone shots weigh- 
ing a hundredweight and a half. I had met, I 
felt sure, the one woman in my life! 

There was no sign of Mollie when I went 
down to breakfast at nine next morning. I 
thought perhaps she was sleeping late, but it 
turned out that she’d already breakfasted and 
gone out. 

I’d asked the hotel to get me the Courier as 
well as the Record, and they were both beside 
my plate. I opened my own paper first and 
| looked eagerly through it—but once again not 

-a line of my story had been used. I was disap- 
pointed, but hardly surprised. I picked up the 
Courier, feeling fairly sure that Mollie 
wouldn’t have got much of a show either. But 
I was wrong. On page three she had a signed 
story with the Lodden date line and a picture 
‘of the castle and a caption across three col- 
umns. I read what she’d written: 


Mystery broods today over the lovely castle of 
Lodden in Sussex. 

Ever since Sir Bedford de Courtenay leaped to 
his death from the battlements after an inter- 
rupted tryst with his mistress, the Lady Blanche, 
the inhabitants of this charming Sussex village 
have believed the castle to be haunted. Strange 
noises have been heard at night, and there are vil- 
lagers who refuse to go near the place after dark. 

But now the question is being asked, Can a 
ghost carry a stone shot weighing 150 pounds? 
For that is the object that was mysteriously re- 
moved from the inner courtyard two days ago. 

The castle, which has been closed for repairs, 
was locked up at the time and Mr. Tom Figgis, 
the caretaker, told me today that the key was in 
his possession when the theft occurred. The cas- 
tle is moated and the walls are forty feet high, so 
that entry is virtually impossible except through 
the main gate. 

Mr. Figgis doesn’t believe in weight-lifting 
ghosts, and he had his own theory. Four years 
ago a key was taken from the lock of the main 
gate by some visitor. As the castle contains noth- 
ing of value, the lock was never changed. Are 

the two thefts connected? 
| If so, the mystery deepens. For why should 
anyone return after four years to remove a hun- 
dredweight and a half of completely worthless 
_ stone? 


l drank my coffee moodily. It was naive of 
| me, I knew, but I couldn’t help feeling piqued 
| with Mollie. No wonder she hadn’t wanted to 
talk about the castle; no wonder she’d said, 
“It’s a mystery”’ when I’d asked how anyone 
| could have got in! And all that disarming 
chatter over dinner! There she’d sat, knowing 
| all the time that she’d done me down and that 
I was going to look pretty silly in the morn- 
) ing. And I’d detected no toughness! If a light 
} and unimportant story like this could bring 

out such duplicity in her, what, I wondered, 
would she be like over a big one? The imag- 
ination boggled. 

I went out and bought all the other papers 
that I could get and read them with a con- 
| scientiousness that even Hatcher couldn’t 
have criticized. 

Afterward I continued to hang around the 
} hotel lobby. Just before eleven there was a 
| call for me. It was Martin. His voice was 
quiet and restrained, as always, but it had an 
edge to it. 

“Hello, Curtis,’ he said. ““Have you seen 
Mollie Bourne’s story about the castle?” 

IT said I had. 
| “Pity you didn’t get it. All that guidebook 
stuff you sent cuts no ice at all, you know. 


You’re supposed to be a reporter, not a Bae- 
deker. Blair’s pretty annoyed.” 

I wiped the sweat from the earpiece of the 
receiver, and said I could imagine it and that 
I was sorry I’d fluffed the job. 

“Didn’t Figgis tell you about the key?” 

“Figgis has gone to London,” I said. ‘‘He 
left just before I arrived. He’s staying up 
there.” 

“T see.”” Martin’s tone became slightly more 
amiable. ““That was bad luck. Well, get his 
address and we’ll put someone on to him 
here.” 

“All right. What do you want me to do 
afterward?” 


“Stay there, I should think, and try to get a 
good follow-up. Hold on a minute. .. . Yes— 
Mr. Blair says keep at it.” 

“You mean I’m still expected to look for the 
stone?” 

“T imagine so. It’s up to you to do what you 
think best, Curtis—it’s your story.’’ There was 
a click, and the line went dead. 

I got Figgis’ address from his wife. I also 
asked her about the missing key. She remem- 
bered the incident perfectly. There’d been a 
particularly ghastly motor smash that day on 
the road just above the castle, and her hus- 
band had gone rushing up the road, leaving the 
castle unattended, and it was while he was 
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away that the key had been taken. I asked if I 
could borrow the key again. She said that the 
other reporter, the young lady, had already 
borrowed it, and I remembered then about 
Mollie’s sketching. I went back to the pub 
and rang the news desk and gave them Figgis’ 
address. 

Then I strolled up to the castle. There was 
a new Sunbeam Talbot 90 parked outside 
the tearoom, a very lush job in cream and 
sage, obviously Mollie’s, and I wondered just 
how many thousands a year the Courier paid 
their spoiled darling. Enough, obviously, to 
make her fight tooth and nail against all com- 
ers—even beginners! 
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I walked up the field path with reluctantly 
eager steps. She’d probably be patronizing 
about my poor performance, which would be 
hard to take—yet I badly wanted to see her 
again. 

She was sitting on a chunk of fallen masonry 
in the courtyard, with a sketching block on a 
small folding easel in front of her. I stepped up 
quietly and had a look at the sketch. It was 
of one of the towers, and by my standards it 
wasn’t at all bad. She turned and greeted me 
with a friendly smile. 

“Hullo!” she said. 

“Hullo!”’ I said very coldly. I’d made up my 
mind to be dignified and nonchalant—but I 
overdid it a bit. 

“‘What happened to your story? They didn’t 
use it, did they?” 

eNO 

“Too bad.” 

“Oh, I didn’t really expect them to.” I stood 
back and studied her drawing with my head 
slightly on one side as though I were an ex- 
pert, and said in an offhand way, “I thought 
you did a nice piece.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Very pleasant flight of imagination.” 

Her beautifully plucked eyebrows became a 
little more arched. ‘‘Oh, not entirely.” 

“Haunted castle?” I said. 

‘All the best castles are haunted.” 

“Noises in the night?” 

“But there have been noises. Strange knock- 
ings and clankings—most weird. Haven’t you 
heard about them?” 

“And terrified villagers?” 

“Scared to death.” 

“The amours of Sir Bedford?” 

“That’s in the guidebook. And the missing- 
key stuff is certainly true.” 

“Oh, that’s true enough. That’s why you 
kept quiet about it, of course!’ I meant to 
sound teasing, but my voice came out peevish. 

She looked at me in surprise. ““What did 
you expect me to do—give you a carbon copy 
of my story? I paid you the compliment of 
supposing you’d prefer to stand on your own 
teeta 

“Quite right. I’m merely admiring your 
powers of dissimulation.” 

“Well, all’s fair in love and war, you know.” 

“Reporting is war, I take it?” 

“To the knife! That’s the whole fun of it. 
No quarter asked or given, survival of the 
fittest, and the weakest to the wall.” 

**A hard philosophy,” I said. 

“T don’t think so. After all, no one has to be 
a reporter. If you are one, you can’t afford to 
be squeamish. You’ve got to be tough—very 
tough—or you just won’t last. You'll soon 
learn.” 

“T’m learning fast,” I said. 

She drew a few more lines on her sketch pad 
and then looked up at me again curiously. 
“What are you doing around here today, 
anyway?” 

“I’m supposed to be doing a follow-up,” I 
told her. 

“Ts there one?” 

“T wouldn’t have thought so—not unless I 
can get a line on the chap who pinched the 
key.” 

“What makes you think he had anything to 
do with the stone?” 

“Tt was you who suggested it.” 

“I didn’t suppose anyone would take it seri- 
ously. Probably some tourist took the key as a 
souvenir.” 

“Then we’re back where we were—how did 
the stone thief get in?” 


She shook her head sadly. “Poor old Rec- 
ord!” she said. “‘Always flogging dead horses. 
If you find out how he got in, the explanation 
will probably be quite banal. Why spoil a good 
mystery?” 

“Don’t ask me,” I said, “‘it’s not my idea. 
All I know is that I’m expected to produce 
something good—preferably the stone. I’ve a 
good mind to drain the moat and charge it to 
expenses.” 

**Now that’s what I call enterprise.” 

‘*‘How deep is it, do you think?” 

“The water’s eight feet deep, according to 
Figgis, and there are two feet of sticky black 
mud at the bottom.” 

“Really? Oh, well, perhaps I’d better con- 
tent myself with another walk round.” 


I examined the grass around the gun like a 
detective looking for clues. There were lots of 
marks, but nothing at all helpful. I climbed 
down into the little dungeon, and up onto the 
flat roof. I descended to the basement of the 
well tower, but there was nothing there. At 
least, I didn’t think there was. Then I won- 
dered. There was a lot of soft wet mud around 
the well, and it had taken quite a number of 
footprints. Some were mine from the previous 
day, some were Mollie’s. Some were probably 
Figgis’. The rest might be the workmen’s, 
though there was no sign of repairs here. 
There were certainly three different sets of 
men’s prints, possibly four. Some of them 
went right round the well. 

An imaginary conversation was running 
through my mind. I was telling Hatcher that 
I’d searched the castle without success and he 
was saying was there a well and I was saying 
yes there was and he was saying what had I 
done about it and I was saying ‘‘Nothing” and 
he was saying “Then go and do something.” 
So I stayed and pondered, gazing down at the 
opaque green water. 

I wondered how deep it was, and decided 
that I might as well find out. I returned to the 
courtyard, where I’d noticed a few tools of 
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Figgis’ in an alcove. I chose a rake, and took 
it back to the well and pushed it down into 
the water as far as I could, but it didn’t reach 
bottom. I’d have to tie something else to it. 

I searched among the tools for some string, 
but there wasn’t any. Then I remembered that 
I’d seen a piece beside the parcel of sketching 
materials that Mollie had brought with her, 
and I went over and asked her if I could bor- 
row it. 

She said, “‘What on earth are you up to 
now?” 

“I’m trying to find out how deep the well 
is,” I said. 

“Ten feet,” she informed me. “It’s in the 
guidebook.” 

I thanked her politely, and took the string 
and found a long pole in the alcove and lashed 
it to the rake. Then I carried the contraption 
to the well. After a moment Mollie joined me. 

“Muscling in?” I said. 

“Just idle curiosity. Are you still looking for 
the stone?” 

I nodded. ‘“‘This seemed easier than the 
moat.” 

“You'll probably lose the rake.” 

I pushed the unwieldy probe down into the 
water till it touched bottom. Then I began to 
move it around, cautiously, because the lash- 
ing wasn’t very secure. The bottom was soft, 
but after a moment or two I came up against 
some hard obstruction. 

“You know, I believe it is here!’ I ex- 
claimed. I wiggled the pole, trying to make 
out the shape of the object, and it seemed to 
be round, and about the right size. 

Mollie gave me a teasing smile. “It'll make 
a wonderful follow-up,” she said. “I can see 
it now—front-page splash, streamer across 
seven columns. By-line—‘From Our Special 
Correspondent, Hugh Curtis.’ And then the 
sensational facts! ‘Today I am ina position to 
reveal exclusively that the stone shot believed 
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to have been stolen from Lodden Castle was in 
fact dropped down a well.’ What a story!” 

‘At least I'll be able to stop looking for the 
perishing thing,” I said, and continued to wig- 
gle. Mollie leaned over the rail and helped to 
steady the rake. 

Then suddenly, horribly, it happened. 
There was a stir in the water, and a lot of bub- 
bles, and something large came swirling up to 
the surface and floated there. 

It was the fully dressed body of a man. 

For a moment we gazed down in shocked 
silence at the white, bloated face. Then Mollie 
gasped ‘“‘Oh!’’ and turned quickly and rushed 
up the short flight of steps to the courtyard. 


I felt a bit queasy myself, but not for long. I 


was much too excited. I climbed over the rail- — 


ing to see if [could get the body out. The water 
was almost level with the ground or I’d never 


have managed it. As it was, I was able to drag | 


it out with a bit of a struggle. It seemed to be a 


fairly elderly man, judging by the sparse gray? 


hair. The face, after its soaking, could have 
been pretty well anyone’s. As I straightened 
the waterlogged torso, I saw that a length of 
stout wire had been looped round the waist, 
and twisted, and then formed into another 
loop which made a perfect circle about fifteen 
inches in diameter. The mystery of the stone 


shot, at least, was solved. It had simply been — 


used as a weight to keep the body under water. 

I went up the steps. Mollie was folding her 
easel, her face a pale shade of green. She was 
not, I decided, with an odd feeling of relief, 
quite as tough as she’d pretended. 

“Are you all right?” I said. 

“T will be in a minute.” 

“It was pretty nasty.” 

“Strictly between ourselves,” she said, “I 
never did like corpses. Particularly those that 
bob up under your nose without warning. .. . 
I suppose the stone was holding him down.” 

I nodded. ‘‘What do we do next? Search 
the body for identification? I don’t mind try- 
ing.” 

“Better not,” she said. “If the police found 
out there’d be a frightful row—and we 
wouldn’t get another thing out of them.” 

“In that case, we'd better go tell them.” 

There was a telephone booth near the tea- 
house. The chief inspector said he’d be right 
over and asked us to stay where we were. 

Fifteen minutes later two police cars drew 
up at the gate and four plain-clothes men came 
up the path. The chief inspector introduced 
himself. His name was Cobley. He was a big, 
grim-looking man with a thin, tight mouth, 
but his manner to us was friendly enough. 

He knew about the shot, because he’d read 
Mollie’s story in the Courier. I told him I’d 
pulled the body out, and he looked a bit dis- 
approving, but didn’t say anything. He took 
his sergeant down to the well, and we stood on 
the steps while they examined the body. After 
a moment Cobley felt in the inside breast 
pocket of the dead man’s jacket and produced 
a wallet, which he brought out into the brighter 
light of the courtyard. 

‘“‘Bashed on the head!”’ he remarked lacon- 
ically to a third man. The two who had not yet 
seen the body went down to look. Cobley put 
the wallet on a bit of broken wall and opened 
it and began to go through the sodden con- 
tents. About the first thing he pulled out was a 
driving license. 

“May we know who he is, inspector?” 
Mollie asked, in her most cajoling tone. 

“I don’t see why not,’ Cobley said. “You'll 
have to give us time to break the news to the 
relatives before you start any inquiries, that’s 
all... . John Hoad, Down View, Clifton Road, 
Brighton.” 

I memorized the name and address. 

“Tll want a statement from you two,”’ he 
said. “Just hold on a minute.” 

He turned to the other men and gave them 
some instructions. One went back to the gate. 
Another prepared to take photographs of the 
body and its surroundings. The third went 
off for a preliminary look round the castle. 

“Now, then,” said Cobley, “if you’d just 
let me have the main details again. Exactly 
what time was it when you found the body?” 

I gave him the details. He thanked me for 
the information, then checked our shoes 
against the footprints round the wall. ““Looks 
like a herd of buffaloes has been around here,” 
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he grumbled. He had a look at the grass near 
the bombard, and then set off on a tour of the 
castle. We went with him, in case he discov- 
ered anything we’d overlooked, but he didn’t 
‘appear to. Presently two men came up the 
field path with a stretcher, and the body was 
taken away under a rug. 

Cobley said, ‘““By the way, Miss Bourne, 
what were those noises in the night that you 
‘mentioned in your’story? Anything specific?” 

Mollie avoided my eye. “Not really, in- 
spector. Just . . . well, sound effects.” 

“Atmosphere, eh?” 

“That’s all.” 

He nodded tolerantly. Just then two more 


“Why, yes, he was on his boat,” she said, as 
though she thought I knew. ‘‘He was having a 
week’s holiday while his wife was away.” 

“What sort of boat is it?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly—just an ordi- 
nary boat, with an engine. It was his hobby, 
he was absolutely mad about it. Mrs. Hoad 
didn’t like going on the sea because it made 
her ill, but she often joined him for a weekend 
on the river when the weather was nice—and 
the little boy, too, of course. They were all ab- 
solutely devoted to each other. Such a trag- 
edy!” 

“Terrible!”’ I said. “Do you happen to 
know the name of the boat?” 


“Now let me think—it was some bird. 
Snipe, that’s it.” 

I thanked her and left. As I turned into the 
main road, Mollie turned out of it. She made 
a face at me as she passed. 

I popped into a pub and had a beer and a 
sandwich, and then I rang the office. Lawson 
was on the desk. 

I said, “This is Curtis. I thought I’d better 
let you know that I’ve found a body ina well.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Law- 
son said anxiously, “Are you drunk, old 
boy?” 

“Sober as a judge,” I assured him. “Re- 
member that stone shot I was looking for? It 
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was tied to the body. The police have just 
taken the chap away.” 

He said, “Look, hold on—I’d better tell 
Blair. He’s up in the canteen.” 

I held on. In a moment or two Blair came 
on the phone. “Hello, Curtis,’ he said. 
“‘What’s all this about a body?” 

I told him. He kept grunting encourag- 
ingly—he had a most eager grunt when he was 
hearing news of a story. He seemed very 
pleased. 

“Well, it sounds like a first-class story,”’ he 
said when I had finished. “Is anyone else on 
to it yet?” 

**Mollie Bourne,” I said. 





/men came up the hill, drawing a wheeled pump 
behind them. They took it to the well tower 
and started the engine and we watched while 
they pumped the well dry. Afterward one of 
them went down by ladder. There was noth- 
ing at the bottom but a thin layer of mud and 
the stone shot. 

Cobley turned to us. “All right,” he said, “TI 
don’t think I need detain you two any longer. 
Thank you for your help.” 

Mollie smiled and said, “Thank you, in- 
spector,” and we departed together. As we 
reached her car she said, ‘Well, this is where 
we split up.” 

“War to the knife again?” 

“Naturally. It begins to look like quite a 
story.” 

_ “Why don’t you get a job on the Record?” 
I said. “Then we could work together all the 
time.” 

“What do you think I am,” she said, “a 
plumber’s mate? Well—good luck!” She got 
into her car and drove off as though she were 
leaving the pits on a race track. 

She hadn’t said where she was going, but I 
‘assumed it was Brighton. I wondered if I 
ought to ring the office and tell them what had 
happened, but decided that I'd better go to 
Brighton, too, and ring them later. 

I stepped hard on the accelerator. I didn’t 
expect to catch Mollie, but at least I wouldn’t 
be far behind. Then, as I slowed through 
Worthing High Street, I suddenly saw the 
Sunbeam Talbot drawn up beside the curb 
behind a police car. A flat-capped policeman 
was making notes in a book. 

I reached Brighton just after one. Clifton 
Road turned out to be a new one, cut out of 
the downs at the edge of the town. Down View 
was the last house but one. I walked up a con- 
crete path between beds of tulips and rang the 
bell in some trepidation, apologies for the in- 
trusion already on my lips. But no one came. 

I was just turning away when I heard a step 
on the path next door and a woman emerged. 
She looked at me across the fence. ““Are you 
the police again?” 

I told her I was a reporter from the Record. 

“Oh, yes. It’s about poor Mr. Hoad, I sup- 
pose?” 

I nodded. aie 

“I’m afraid you won’t find anyone to talk 
to, except me. Mrs. Hoad’s up in Scotland, 
‘visiting her mother. Dear, oh dear, what a 
shocking business.” 

She was obviously quite prepared to talk. I 
said, “Do you happen to know Mrs. Hoad’s . 
address in Scotland?” : oe : : or 

“Tt’s a place called Inveraray, that’s all I . * 
know. I told the police and they said they’d be : Le rE 
able to find her. I can hardly bear to think : 
about it—it’s going to be such a dreadful : 
shock for her.” ; S oe - . ~ 
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I moved closer to the fence. “A ghastly 
thing! It was I who found Mr. Hoad’s body, 
you know. I’ve just come from the place.” 

She seemed avid for details, so I gave her 
some. 
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“Oh!” A little of the excitement went out of 
his voice; a hint of anxiety came into it. ““Have 
you dictated your story yet?” 

“No, but I can in a few minutes.” 

“Tet’s have it quickly—everything you’ve 
got. After that you’d better get back to the 
castle—but keep in touch.” 

The story sounded pretty good to me as I 
phoned it. I had another word with Lawson 
and then drove back to Lodden. 

Things had changed a lot at the castle. A 
dozen cars were parked beside the gate and 
the place was swarming. 

Tom Figgis turned out to be a strongly 
built, dark-haired man of thirty or so, with 
cold blue eyes. He wasn’t very forthcoming, 
but he opened out a bit when I told him it was 
I who’d found the body. The trouble was, he 
didn’t know anything except what had already 
come out. 

About four I went back to the Castle Arms 
and there was a message for me to ring the 
office. This time I got straight through to Blair. 

“Oh, hello, Curtis,’ he said in a voice that 
was almost genial. ‘““That’s a very good piece 
you sent. The editor’s very pleased with it.” 

“I’m glad about that,’ I murmured. 

“Now look, Curtis, we’re sending Lawson 
down to take over. I don’t want you to think 
it’s any reflection on you. You’ve done very 
well, but it’s an important story and it needs a 
man of experience. So 
Lawson will be down 
early this evening, and 
I'd like you to work 
under his direction.” 

“Very well,” I said. 

“In the meantime 
will you try to get a 
line on that boat of 
Hoad’s—it must be 
somewhere around. 
You might find some 
clue there—and any- 
way, we'd like a de- 
scription of it. We’ve 
got a good start on pour Nicolas,”’ 
this and we’ve got to 
keep ahead.” 

“T’ll do my best,” I 
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then.” Blair gave a 
little chuckle into the phone. ‘“‘We’ll make a 
reporter of you yet, Curtis!” 

I put the receiver down with mixed feelings. 
Blair’s praise had fallen on my ears like music, 
and the fact that I’d done reasonably well so 
far made it all the harder to accept the fact 
that I was to be superseded. All the same, I 
realized that Blair was probably right. 

I bought an inch-to-the-mile map of the dis- 
trict and studied the course of the River Lod. 
There were only about seven miles of it be- 
tween the sea and the castle, and I knew Hoad 
couldn’t have cruised above the castle because 
the road bridge at Loccen was too low to get 
under. Seven miles didn’t seem too formidable 
a proposition. I decided to walk it. 

There was no proper path, but the river ran 
mainly through quiet pastures and I didn’t 
think anyone would object to my doing a bit 
of trespassing. 


ba walked about three miles when, from 
somewhere not far ahead, I caught the sound 
of a two-stroke engine and a moment later a 
small boat appeared round a bend in the river, 
traveling fast. There were two men in it. By 
the time I’d identified one of them as Inspec- 
tor Cobley it had swept past me and disap- 
peared round another bend. 

I felt pretty sure they were looking for Snipe. 
If they’d stopped I could have saved them a 
journey. As it was, they’d saved me one. I sat 
on the bank to rest and I wondered what Mol- 
lie was doing. 

Twenty minutes passed, and then I heard 
the outboard again. As the dinghy approached 
within hailing distance I cupped my hands and 
called out, ““No sign of Snipe?’ This time 
Cobley recognized me. He slowed for a mo- 
ment and shook his head. “‘Not on this river!” 
he shouted. Then he opened up again and 
they were gone. Presently I got up and began 
to retrace my steps back toward Lodden. 

There was a strong smell of petrol in the 
air, and I noticed that the outboard had left a 
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PUMPERNICKEL 


In the Westphalian section of Ger- 
many, the peasants made huge 
loaves of a rye bread which won en- 
thusiastic praise from everyone who : 
tasted it—everyone except a French said. 
cavalry officer, who disliked it so 
thoroughly that he maintained it was 
only “bon pour Nicolas’’—that is, 
good (or proper) for Nicholas, his 
horse. That derisive epithet, ‘bon 
became ‘“pumper- 
nickel,” the name of that dark-brown, 
now almost universal, bread. 
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slick of oil on the water. It drifted slowly} 
downstream, a patch of iridescent purple and 
green. A couple of hundred yards ahead there. 
was another patch. For the next half mile there 
were patches at regular intervals. Cobley’s en 
gine evidently needed attention. Then, right 
before my eyes, a stretch of water that had 
been clear suddenly became covered with the 
same oily colors. The oil wasn’t from the out- 
board! It was coming up from the river bed, 
It must have been coming up when I’d passed 
by before, only I’d been too busy thinking: 
about Snipe to notice. 
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The channel in the middle must be eight or 
ten feet deep. If I was going to investigate, I 
should have to swim. I took a quick look 
round. Except for a small clump of trees just 
ahead of me there were open fields on all sides, 
and there was no one about. I stripped and 
slid into the water. | 
Half a dozen strokes brought me to the’ 
middle of the river, and I dived cautiously 
The water was remarkably clear. I looked | 
ahead, and almost at once I saw a large object | 
sitting on the river bed. It was the boat! The: 
woodwork was badly smashed, as though it 
had been hit with some heavy instrument. It ‘ 
was pretty clear that Snipe had been scuttled. 
I surfaced and climbed onto the cabin roof, } 
the top half of me out of the water. As I} 
emerged I heard a 
sharp cry from the 
bank. Mollie had just } 
come out from the 
trees, and she was gaz- } 
ing at me in astonish- 
ment. - 
‘What on earth are 
you standing on?” she 


It was too late to 
pretend I was treading 
water. I said, ““Father, 
T cannot tell a lie. ’m 
standing onsomeone’s |) 
old boat.” 

“Why oe 

“Well, mainly be 4 
cause I’ve nothing on, 


She smiled, but her glance switched to a‘ 
patch of oil that was just drifting away. 

“Tt can’t be a very old boat,” she said. “Is it 
Snipe?” : 

“You surely don’t expect me to give you a 
carbon copy of my story,” I said. 4 

“T suppose I’ll have to come and look,” she } 
said coldly, and turned toward the wood. 

I called after her, “Don’t be silly—I don’t } 
mind telling you. Always ready to help a col- } 
league in trouble!” 

“Thanks, but I don’t think I want my news 
secondhand, after all.” q 

I rested a bit, and then dived in again. I } 
wanted to have a look in the cabin if I could, } 
but the doors were shut and by the time I’d got } 
them open I needed air again. I reached the 
surface just in time to see Mollie approaching } 
from upstream at a fast crawl. I caught the 
flash of a gleaming shoulder, and then she 
dived. She looked much more attractive than 
any mermaid. I swam down and peered } 
through the cabin doors. I don’t know what } 
I’d expected to find, but there was nothing of 
any obvious interest. Perhaps I wasn’t con- 
centrating. ° q 

I surfaced for the last time and swam back } 
to my clothes. I dried off as well as I could 
with a pocket handkerchief, and dressed 
damply. Mollie was already on her way back | 
upstream to the wood. 

She emerged a few minutes later, combed 
and lipsticked, though hardly her usual 
soignée self. She gave me an amused smile. 

“The things I do for my paper!” 

“You owed it to them,” I said. I wanted to 
ask her if she’d noticed the broken plank, but 
I didn’t, in case she hadn't. 

“We'd better be getting back,” she said. 
“If we phone our stories first, and tell the po- 
lice afterward, there’s a chance we’ll beat the 
others to the first editions.” 

It was after seven when we reached the Cas- 
tle Arms. I reported the new development to 
Blair, who grunted happily and said, “‘Splen- 
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| did, Curtis!” Then I ran into Lawson. He’d 
just checked in at the reception desk. 

“Hullo, old boy!”’ he said affably. “I say, I 
hope you don’t mind me butting in like this?” 
' “Of course not,” I lied. 

“Personally,” he said, with equal insincer- 
ity, “I’d have left you to handle it on your 
own, but you know Blair. Anyway, it’ll prob- 
ably take both of us to exploit the thing prop- 

er Wa . 
| Inodded, and he looked relieved. 

“Let’s go and have a drink,” he said, ‘“‘and 
you can fill me in on what’s happened.” He 
grinned. “You certainly did run slap into this 
story, didn’t you? Quite a break!” 

“Just beginner’s luck,” I said modestly. 


Next morning, for the first time I had the 
+ exquisite pleasure of seeing my words in print 
| and my name over a story. I’d made the front 
page and my first-person descriptions of find- 
| ing the body and the boat were more or less 
| intact. 





{had a slight feeling of chagrin. She’d done a 
| first-person account, too, but with a differ- 
ence. I’d described how “I and another re- 
porter” had found the body. She’d just said 
seT.?? 

I met her in the lobby on my way to break- 
fast. She looked very smart, more like a pho- 
tographer’s model than a working reporter. 

__ I said, ‘Morning, Mollie!” 

“Morning!” she said brightly. 

“T’ve just been reading your story. I thought 
that was a pretty good effort of yours, dealing 
' with the body singlehanded. Some women 
would have been too upset!” 

Her self-possession faltered. I detected a 
very faint blush. ‘I didn’t write it like that,” 
_ she said. ‘‘Rewrite altered it.”” 

I grinned. “I believe you,” I said, “but 
millions wouldn’t.” 
; “Cross my heart!” 

“Well, it read very nicely, anyway. I don’t 
know how you do it.” 

“Your piece was good too,” she said gra- 

ciously. ‘‘The trouble with you is that you’re 
| too modest—you’ve got to put yourself over 
in this game. It’s like show business.”’ She 
went in to breakfast. 
' The dining room was packed with re- 
| porters. Lawson was there, reading the papers 
over his coffee. He congratulated me warmly 
/ on my story, but he seemed a bit puzzled. 
“Are you and Mollie Bourne running some 
sort of co-operative society?” he asked. 
' “On the contrary,” I said, ‘‘we’re at each 
_ other’s throats.” 

“TJ just wondered. It’s odd she should have 
noticed that petrol on the water too. Pretty 
chancy thing to happen.” 

“She’s a very observant girl,” I said. 


H. looked faintly suspicious, but he didn’t 
pursue the subject. About ten we went off 
along the riverbank to watch them raising 
Snipe. The police had brought some experts 
along, and the whole job took only about an 
hour. After they’d had a preliminary look we 
were allowed aboard one at a time, with in- 
structions not to touch. Actually, there was 
| Nothing very interesting there, nothing to hint 
at violence. 

When Cobley left, we went along to head- 
| quarters and for the first time I had a chance 
of seeing Lawson at work. He undoubtedly 
had a way with him where policemen were 
concerned, and, though he didn’t actually 
prize away any facts that our rivals didn’t get, 
I could well imagine him doing so. 

At an informal press conference Cobley told 
“us what the police had discovered so far. Hoad 
had been killed, it appeared, by two savage 
blows from some blunt instrument, possibly a 
blackjack. If something heavier had been used, 
it had probably been wrapped up in a cloth of 
some kind, because though the skull had been 
fractured the skin had scarcely been broken 
and there had been almost no blood. The 
murder had been committed four or five nights 
ago. Hoad had been noticed by a farmer, 
cruising upriver about four miles below the 
castle, at around six in the evening, which was 
the last time anyone but the murderer had 
seen him alive. At that time, the stone shot 
had been in place; by nine next morning it 
had disappeared. The official view seemed to 


Tread Mollie’s story next—and once again I. 


be that Hoad had probably continued on his 
way to the castle, tied up near there for the 
night, and been killed somewhere close by. 
The wire that had been used to make the stone 
fast to him might well have been aboard the 
boat, though that was speculation. The mur- 
derer, having disposed of the body, had then 
brought the boat downstream where the water 
was deeper and scuttled it, presumably in the 
hope that when both Hoad and Snipe were re- 
ported missing it would be supposed that he 
had put out to sea and met with some acci- 
dent there. 


The only indication of motive—and this 
came as a surprise—was that something like 
twenty pounds in notes was missing from 
Hoad’s wallet. The case might therefore be a 
comparatively simple one of robbery with 
lethal violence, unplanned and fortuitous. 
There was no other known reason why anyone 
should have wanted to kill Hoad. As far as 
could be gathered, he had been a conscien- 
tious worker, a kind husband and father, a 
man with many friends and no enemies. At 
the same time, Cobley admitted, there was 
no present explanation of how a casual mur- 
derer could have got into the castle, and the 
police were still looking into this. If the mur- 
der hadn’t been casual, but premeditated, then 
it was possible that the theft of the castle key 
four years earlier might have something to do 
with it, 

It wasn’t a very satisfying statement, but it 
gave us a certain amount of copy. We drove 
quickly back to the pub and Lawson phoned 
half a column off the cuff. Then he joined me 
in the lounge. I’d been thinking quite a bit 
about what Cobley had told us, and the more I 
thought about it the more snags I could see. 

I said, ““What do you think about this 
casual-murder idea?” 

He grinned. ‘“‘Not much. And I’d lay long 
odds that Cobley doesn’t either.” 

‘He made quite a point of it.” 

“Oh, he wants it published, all right—but 
that doesn’t mean he believes it. He may be 
trying to lull the real murderer. You could 
hardly have anything less casual than the way 
that body and boat were disposed of. I'd say 
it was a carefully planned job.” 

I nodded. So far we were seeing eye to eye. 
“All right,” I said, “‘let’s suppose the mur- 
derer had a personal motive. Let’s suppose 
the whole thing was premeditated. Where 
does that get us? It seems unlikely to me that 
someone stole the castle key four years ago 
with the intention of bumping Hoad off on the 
premises four years later. And if it wasn’t 
stolen for that reason, why was it stolen?” 

Lawson said, ‘“‘How do we know a key was 
stolen? Figgis says it was, but we’ve only got 
his word for it.” 

Oddly enough, I’d never thought of that. 
After a moment I said, ‘Well, can’t it be 
checked? He must have reported it at the 
time.” 

**He didn’t, old boy. I asked him this morn- 
ing. He said he had another key so it didn’t 
seem worth making a fuss about.” 

“Well, that could be true, I suppose,” I 
said. 

“Tt could—and it could be untrue. In our 
game, you can’t be too suspicious.” 

I said, ‘Do you mean you suspect Figgis of 
the murder?” 

“Between you and me and the gatepost, I’d 
say it was a possibility. He had a key, he 
could have slipped out of his house at night, 
knowing that Hoad’s boat was already 
moored near the castle, he could have done 
the job. And as far as we know, no one else 
could. He’d realize that too. So what would 
he do? Invent a stolen-key story to provide an 
alternative.” 

I suddenly remembered my talk with Mrs. 
Figgis. I said, “But his wife told me about 
the key.” 

“She may be in it too.” 

I gaped. “I’m glad my reputation isn’t in 
your hands,” I said. 

He eyed me quizzically. ““Don’t be too sure 
it isn’t, old boy.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you’re the boss. What do 
you suggest we do?” 

He shrugged. ‘“‘Check up on Figgis, I guess. 
We might walk up to Rose Cottage for a start 
and see if we can find anyone who heard him 


sneaking out of his house on the night of the 
murder.” 

Next door to Rose Cottage there was an- 
other thatched house, Lavender Cottage. An 
old countryman was leaning over the front 
gate, smoking his pipe. A large mongrel dog 
sat at his feet. As we approached, the dog 
sprang up and began to bark. There was a 
kennel near the back door. 

I said, “Good evening!” and stopped. 
“Does she bark like that at everyone?” 

“Most everyone,” he said. “‘No harm in 
her, though.” 

“Would she bark if she heard a neighbor 
prowling about in the night?” 
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He gave me an odd look. “‘She would that.” 

“Did she bark the night that man was mur- 
dered at the castle?” 

The man took his pipe out of his mouth. 
““No,”’ he said. ‘Why should she?” 

“J just wondered.” I took Lawson’s arm 
and steered him back down the hill. 


By next morning, Lawson’s interest had 
switched to something quite different. Several 
papers, including the Record, carried an 
agency photograph of Hoad’s widow, taken 
as she was about to start her long journey 
home from Inveraray. Even though her face in 
the picture was set and expressionless, it was 
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clear that the neighbor’s description of her as 
“‘pretty’’ was an understatement. She was, in 
fact, an extremely striking brunette, and she 
had an excellent figure. Lawson was most im- 
pressed. 

We called at Cobley’s headquarters to see if 
there were any new developments, but there 
weren’t. Then we drove to Brighton. 

Lawson had a talk with the milkman who 
was delivering up Clifton Road. Lawson asked 
him if Mrs. Hoad had had anyone to help in 
the house, and the milkman said yes, she had a 
woman named Bray who came every morning. 


He didn’t know where Mrs. Bray lived, except 
that it was on a council estate. 

That was all Lawson needed. We whipped 
off to the town hall and Lawson went in 
alone. When he came out he had the addresses 
of two families named Bray. The first one we 
called at turned out to be the right one, and 
Mrs. Bray was at home. She was a woman of 
about forty, plump and pleasant but not out- 
standingly bright. We all agreed that it was a 
dreadful thing, and Lawson said the news- 
papers could often help in bringing a mur- 
derer to book, and asked if she knew of any- 


one that Mr. Hoad had been on bad terms 
with and she said she didn’t. Lawson asked 
what Mrs. Hoad was like to work for and 
what the little boy was like and said he sup- 
posed when Mrs. Hoad went out she left the 
boy with Mrs. Bray. Mrs. Bray said yes, she 
did, sometimes for the whole day. Lawson 
asked if Mrs. Hoad had spent a whole day 
out lately and Mrs. Bray said she’d been up to 
London about a week ago. Lawson said, 
“Shopping, I suppose?”’ and Mrs. Bray said 
no, she’d gone up to have lunch with a friend. 
For the first time she began to look a bit un- 
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By CAROL L. CRANE 


From its sunny foyer to its expansive 
rear terrace, this three-bedroom house 
is large in charm, comfort and con- 
venience. To make the most of a lovely 
wooded lot, it opens large glass areas 
to the view in three directions. But see 
how the house and its setting, planned 
as one, secure privacy for the occu- 
pants. 

Opaque windows in the entry admit 
softly diffused sunlight, yet protect in- 
door privacy. Floor-to-ceiling windows 
in the living room face the road, but are 
shielded from view by a projection of 
the fireplace wall beyond the building 
line. Carefully placed evergreens pro- 
vide pretty year-round concealment 
for the sheltered front terrace. 


Inside, the house combines openness 
in the living areas with seclusion for the 
sleeping wing. Living and dining rooms 
make one large, inviting space for en- 
tertaining—and parties can overflow 
out-of-doors to front and rear ter- 
races. The generously proportioned 
kitchen uses every spare inch for cabi- 
net space; notice the cupboards over 
dining-room and entry doors, so 
handy for seldom-used items. Kitchen 
is strategically located to save meal- 
serving footsteps, whether for formal 
dining, living-room snacks or back- 
yard barbecues. 

The sleeping wing is amply supplied 
with storage space. There’s a linen 
closet for each bathroom, and wall- 





to-wall closets in each of the bedrooms, 
placed to free a maximum of floor area 
for easy furniture arranging. And notice 
the big, big utility closet at the entrance 
to the bedroom hall. 

Exterior walls of vertical cypress 
siding are stain-finished for easy main- 
tenance in a warm gray-brown; built-up 
roof and painted trim are both a spar- 
kling white. Rough stone chimney wall 
in shades of gray, tan and brown, 
and crushed bluestone driveway, com- 
plete an attractive scheme. 

Estimates for building this house 
range from $19,800 to $27,800, de- 
pending upon regional variations in 
cost of labor and materials. Sorry, no 
plans available. 
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easy. Then Lawson made a hypocritical little 
speech saying he naturally didn’t want Mrs. 
Bray to give away any secrets, but at the same 
time the only way poor Mr. Hoad’s murderer 
could be found was to check up on all the peo- 
ple who knew the family. Then Mrs. Bray said 
she’d heard Mrs. Hoad making the lunch date 
on the telephone, and it was someone called 
Stanley and, though she couldn’t be sure what 
Stanley it was, there was a Mr. Fairfax whose 
name was Stanley who was a friend of the 
family and belonged to some boat club at Salt- 
water that Mr. Hoad belonged to. Lawson 
continued to ask about other people that Mrs. — 
Hoad knew, but Stanley Fairfax was the only 
one who seemed to offer anything. In the end 
he thanked Mrs. Bray, and said she’d been a 
great help, and we left. 

We had a quick lunch, and then drove over 
to the Saltwater Yacht Club. There were two 
or three members at work on their boats, but 
Lawson said they’d probably be stuffy about 
answering questions. After we’d looked round 
a bit he found a man named Sharpley who had | 
a small boatyard alongside the club and did a 
lot of work for members and knew them all. 
Sharpley confirmed that Hoad had been a 
very pleasant man who had lots of friends. 
Lawson said he understood that one of his 
friends had been a Mr. Fairfax, and Sharpley 
said that was so and that Mr. Fairfax had ac- 
companied the Hoads on their trips on many 
occasions in his own boat, Water Baby— 
though not very often lately. Lawson asked 
him what Fairfax was like, and Sharpley said 
he was a big, good-looking man of about 
thirty-five. By profession he was a stockbroker 
and pretty well-to-do. " 

We looked up Stanley Fairfax in the phone 
book and found his address. Around seven- 
fifteen we went to the address. It was a big 
block of luxury flats, and Fairfax lived on the 
fifth floor. We asked the porter if he’d come 
in, and the porter said he had. We went up and 
rang the bell and Fairfax opened the door. He | 
was a strongly built, bluff-looking man, with 
a tanned face and very blue eyes. 

Lawson said, “Mr. Fairfax?” 

PAGE 

“We're from the Daily Record.” Lawson 
gave our names. “It’s about the death of Mr. 
Hoad. We wondered if you could spare us a 
few minutes.” 

Fairfax looked closely at each of us in turn, 
and glanced at his watch. “I suppose so,”’ he. 
said, ‘‘though it'll have to be a very few min- 
utes—I’m expecting someone for dinner. 
Come in, will you?” He led the way into his 
sitting room. 

“We understand you were a friend of Mr. 
Hoad’s?” Lawson said. 

“Yes, indeed. I’ve known him for years. 
Shocking business!” 











Lawson said, “The thing is, sir, everyone 
tells us that Mr. Hoad had no enemies, and 
yet someone killed him. The Record thought 
it might be a good idea to visit everyone who 
had any contact with the family. Naturally 
we don’t want to trouble Mrs. Hoad at such a 
time.” 

Fairfax nodded. *‘Well, I'd be only too glad 
to help, but there’s nothing I can suggest. ’m 
utterly baffled.” 

“Didn’t he have any trouble at all, with 
anyone?” 

“If he did, I never heard of it.” 

Lawson appeared to hesitate. ““There was 
one bit of information we got, sir ——” He 
broke off. ““You’ll understand that it’s a little” 
difficult to mention these things, particularly 
to a friend of the family—but we gathered 
Mrs. Hoad lunched with some man in London 
last week. There seems to be a bit of a mystery 
about it—we wondered if by any chance he 
could be connected with the case in some way, 
and if you could suggest who he was.” 

Fairfax stared at him. “Is this some sort of 
gag?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Do you really not know who the man 
was?” 

“Indeed we don’t.” 

“Well, that’s one thing I can clear up for 
you,” Fairfax said. ““The man wasn’t con- 
nected with the case in any way at all. Actu- 
ally, Mrs. Hoad was lunching with me.” 

_ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 
“Really?” said Lawson. He contrived to 
look quite confused. “I see—I’m afraid that 
never occurred to us. . . . It looks as though 
we’ve been wasting our time, then. Yours, too, 
I’m afraid.” He picked up his hat—but his ex- 
pression invited further information. 

Fairfax said, in a faintly ironical tone, “If 
you're interested, it was Mr. Hoad’s birthday 
the next day and Mrs. Hoad wanted to buy 
him something for his boat. She asked me to 
help her choose it.” 

At that moment there was a ring at the door. 
Fairfax said, ‘‘Excuse me,” and went out into 
the passage and opened the door. 

Someone said, “‘Hullo, darling, am IJ late?” 
and a pretty blond girl appeared. 

Fairfax said, “I’ve just been talking to the 
press, Lena. About poor old John.” He intro- 
duced us. ‘Mr. Lawson, Mr. Curtis—my 
fiancée, gentlemen. I’m sorry I can’t help you 
further.” 


Soon even the theories began to fizzle out. 
By the end of the fourth day, the story was be- 
ginning to look very frayed. We were suddenly 
told that the police had completed their in- 
quiries in and around the castle and that In- 
spector Cobley was returning to his perma- 
nent HQ in the county town. That didn’t mean, 
it was emphasized, that the case was being 
shelved—all it meant was that there was noth- 
ing more to be done around Lodden. 

Several reporters drifted away that evening. 
Figgis returned to London and it was stated 
that the reopening of the castle would be post- 
poned for a month to allow morbid public in- 
terest to die down. Lawson gathered together 
our last few scraps of information and phoned 





RUTH S. WATKINS 


them to Blair, and Blair said we were both to 
return to the office in the morning. Person- 
ally, I felt quite ready to go. Mollie, I gath- 
ered, was staying on for a day or two, but only 
because she now had even more “days off” 
owing to her. I suggested that, now that the 
work was done, we should drive into Brighton 
and have dinner and perhaps dance, but she 
said she was tired. She didn’t look tired. She 
never looked tired. 

I sat up rather late that night, drinking bit- 
ter and talking shop with Lawson. By now 
he’d completely accepted me, and we got 
along fine together. It was nearly midnight 
when we went up to bed. Even then I wasn’t 
in a hurry to turn in. I sat in the window seat 
of my room, finishing my pipe, and gazing 
down at the quiet street. 

The church clock struck twelve. As the last 
note died away I caught a sound from below 
which, at that time of night, was most un- 
usual. It sounded like the front door of the 
pub being opened. I looked out, and saw a 
shadowy figure slip into the street and walk 
quickly away. It was Mollie! 


i hesitated, but only for a second. It was 
possible that she was simply in need of fresh 
air, but it seemed most unlikely. I remem- 
bered Lawson’s advice—‘‘Keep your eye on 
Mollie!’ I crept downstairs and let myself 
out. I could still hear the light tap of her heels 
on the road. She was going up the hill toward 
the castle. I closed the door softly behind me 
and set off after her. 

The night was very dark. Lodden’s two 
street lamps were already out; not a light 
glimmered in any of the cottages. I could see 
nothing of Mollie at all. I assumed that she 


must be making straight for the castle, and 
went cautiously forward in what I hoped was 
the right direction. 

It was eerie out there in the lonely dark- 
ness. Until now I’d taken a pretty impersonal 
view of the castle murder—I hadn’t known or 
met any of the people directly affected, and to 
me it had been just a story, a mystery to be 
solved. Tonight I felt less detached. The bat- 
tlements of the silent castle, which I could 
just make out now as a vague shape against 
the sky, had a brooding, sinister air. The 
thought that a savage killer had been at work 
here so recently was unpleasant. Whatever it 
was that Mollie was up to, she had plenty of 
nerve. For a while I stood still and listened. 
Then a twig cracked sharply, away to the 
right. Mollie was down by the river. She 
seemed to be working her way round the foot 
of the castle hill. What on earth could she 
hope to discover in the dark? 

Suddenly I felt my flesh creep. A slow, 
stealthy tread came from behind me. The back 
of my head tingled. If only I could see some- 
thing! 

I stood very still, listening. I could hear 
nothing now. I took ten paces downhill, and 
stopped once more. Again for a second I 
caught the sound of that cautious, menacing 
step—then, silence! 

I took another step—and almost missed my 
footing. I crouched down and felt the ground 
with my hands 2nd it fell away sharply. After 
a moment I touched water. It was too shallow 
for the river—it must be the tributary. I drew 
back, listening. The movement behind me was 
louder. I could hear breathing, agitated 
breathing. The shape of a man rose above me. 
I made a dive for him. 
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There was a fearful yell, a moment of wil 
struggle, and then he went plunging down thi 
bank into the stream. It was Lawson! 


Wider by the gasping and splashing, hi 
was in a pretty panic. I called out in a fie 
whisper, “It’s me—Curtis! Come out, yo 
clot!” There was a second’s silence, and thi 
he came clambering up the bank toward m 
breathing hard. I stretched out a hand an 
helped him. He was soaked from head to foo 

‘““Heavens!”’ he said. ‘““You gave me an aw 
ful fright!” 

“You gave me one too. What on earth 
you doing here?” 

“Same as you, I suppose. I saw Mollie sli 
out and thought I’d better follow. I didn’ 
realize you'd seen her too. What’s she up to?” 

“T haven’t a clue. I don’t even know wh 
she is now.” 

He shivered. ‘“‘Well, I’d better get back t¢ 
the pub—I can’t stick around in this sta’ 
What are you going to do?” . 

“T’ll stay for a bit, now I’m here.” * 

It had been a ridiculous episode, but at | 
it had broken the tension. Mollie must ha 
heard us, so there was no point in keepi 
quiet any more. 

I turned up the slope toward the castle. Ne: 
the top I stopped to listen again. As I did so, 
voice almost at my feet said, “Is that yo 
Hugh?” I hadn’t found Mollie—Mollie ha 
found me. 

I said ““Yes” and dropped down beside h 
on the grass. 

She said, ‘“‘What’s the idea of followin 
me?” 

‘““Magnetic attraction,” I told her. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 4 


“Great sleeping weather, eh, sweetie?” 
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in bouclé metallic texture can be yours at 
these low prices: Open-end sofa, each 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 

“Was that Lawson down there?” 

“Yes. He’s gone back to take a mustard 
bath.” I told her what had happened. 

“You are a couple of idiots.” 

“We had no choice. It’s a rigid instruction 
at the Record—‘Keep your eye on Mollie.’ 
What are you doing here, anyway?” 

“Following a hunch.” 

“So I imagined. May I know what? I mean, 
if it comes off I’m bound to be in on it now, 
aren’t 1?” 

“Well, it’s quite simple. My idea is that 
Hoad may have been killed because he saw 
something he shouldn’t have.” 

“At the castle?” 

“Probably. Someone might have been do- 
ing something there in secret.” 

“Well, it’s an interesting thought,”’ I said, 
“and you may be right. But that still doesn’t 
explain what you're doing here. The mur- 
derer’s hardly likely to show up again.” 

“He might, if his work was interrupted.” 

“‘Wouldn’t he have finished it before he 
lettres : 

“He wouldn’t have had much time,” Mol- 
lie said. ‘‘Getting rid of the body and scuttling 
the boat must have taken hours... . Anyway, 
if he’d thought he could finish it he’d hardly 
have gone to all that trouble to cover up what 
had happened. He’d simply have finished it 
and cleared off. At least, I should think so. I’d 
say he knew he had to come back.” 

“Even if you’re right, what makes you think 
he might turn up tonight?” 

“It’s the first night he could do it safely. 
The police have gone—the coast’s clear.” 

“That’s a point....So how long do you 
plan to stay here?” 
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“Oh, an hour or two.” 

“T thought you said you were tired!” 

She laughed softly. 

‘Well,’ I said, “what do you want me to 
do? Leave you to it?” 

“TI don’t insist—not if you don’t make a 
noise. Nobody’s likely to come if we chatter.” 

“T won’t make a sound,” I said. 

My eyes had got used to the darkness by 
now. I could make out the loom of the castle 
quite clearly. We were under a low bank about 
fifty yards from the moat. It was a good stra- 
tegic spot. It was also a pleasant one. The air 
was balmy and full of summer scents. I lay 
back and relaxed. Mollie seemed pretty re- 
laxed too. She was very close to me, and she 
didn’t have to be. 

As the minutes passed, my thoughts moved 
farther and farther from the castle and concen- 
trated more and more on Mollie. I moved my | 
head a little, and tried to see her face. I could 
hear her quick breathing, I could just make 
out her features. She didn’t move and I kissed. 
her mouth. I’d been wanting to do that ever | 
since I’d set eyes on her. She still didn’t move, 
not at first. She just let me kiss her, as though 
it was an interesting experiment. Then, sud- | 
denly, her arms went round me and she kissed 
me back with warmth and fervor. 7. 

“You take a long time to get to the starting | 
point, Mr. Curtis,” she said softly, “but | 
there’s nothing wrong with your acceleration. 
I think we’d better call it a night!” 

It was then that the silence was broken by a 
peculiar grating sound. I think we'd both for- 
gotten that we were supposed to be keeping } 
watch, but now we were alert in a second. 
Someone had turned a key in the lock of the § 
castle door! 
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The thought did cross my mind that perhaps 
he most sensible thing would be to go and 
ing up the police—but then I’d been a re- 
orter for only a week. Mollie didn’t hesitate. 
*Come on,” she said in a fierce whisper. 
Let’s find out what’s happening.” 

_ We advanced on tiptoe to the door, which 
vas shut. We stood tensely under the great 


been mistaken about the grating noise. I 
srasped the iron ring that formed the handle, 
ind began to turn it, very slowly and care- 
h ly. Even so, it squeaked a bit. When it was 
ully turned, I pushed against the door—and 
‘t moved. We hadn’t been mistaken. 

| The entrance passage with the ‘‘murder 
noles’’ over it was impenetrably dark. I 
lipped through the door and Mollie followed. 
jomewhere a night bird hooted. In the dis- 
ance the church clock struck two. 

| The courtyard seemed to be empty, but the 
hincertainty was spine-chilling. The man with 
key might be skulking in one of the al- 
moves, one of the hollow towers, anywhere. 
roken masonry lay across our path like a 
mine field. I stood there so long that Mollie 
}\srew impatient. ““Get on!” she whispered. She 
“vas either less scared than I was or less imag- 
native. 

I managed to avoid the obstructions, but 
ollie stumbled over something and for a 
noment we stood motionless, scarcely daring 
¢o breathe, listening. Then, somewhere ahead 
of us, high up, the silence was broken. There 
were three or four dull, heavy blows, as 
hough someone was knocking in a tent peg 
vith a wooden mallet. The 
;ounds seemed to be coming ss 
rom the square tower. ; 
) “Who said there were 

jo noises inthenight ?”’ Mol- 
ie murmured in my ear. 

We had reached the base 

of the tower. The wooden 
door at the foot of the spiral 
staircase was closed. I eased 
t open gently. The sounds 
‘rom above were more muffled inside, but I 
sould still hear them. I began to climb the 
spiral, telling myself that as long as the noise 
went on I wasn’t likely to meet anyone on the 
stairs. 
I stopped at the first-floor room and 
red in, but it was empty. Mollie was press- 
ing at my heels, and I continued to climb. As I 
rounded the last curve, I saw that the heavy 
wooden door giving on to the flat roof was 
standing open, and through it I caught the 
glimmer of a light. I sank down on the last 
step, pressing myself against the wall so that 
ollie could squeeze in beside me. Then, cau- 
tiously, we looked out. 

There was an electric hand lamp on the 
oof, placed so that its light was focused on a 
section of the parapet. In the beam, a man was 
orking. By now I’d almost convinced myself 
that it would be Figgis—but this man was 
much bigger than Figgis. His face was turned 
away from us. He had a heavy hammer in his 
right hand, its head covered with a cloth to 
deaden sound. In his left, he held something 
that looked like a chisel. He was breaking out 
the cement that the workmen had put into the 
parapet. A few feet to the right of him there 

as already a gaping hole, which he seemed 
fe have abandoned. On the roof beside the 
amp there was a soft traveling bag and a coil 
of thick wire. This, beyond doubt, was Hoad’s 

murderer. 
We were only a few feet from the man, and 
now I daren’t even whisper to Mollie. Once 
ore discretion suggested a quiet retreat for 
reinforcements. But Mollie might not want to 
go, and I couldn’t leave her. 
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W. watched him for what seemed an hour, 
though in fact it couldn’t have been much 
more than twenty minutes. His blows on the 
chisel were strong and well directed. Obvi- 
ously, whatever he had begun, he meant to 
finish that night. Suddenly his chisel went 
through into a cavity and he gave a little grunt 
of satisfaction. He pulled away several large 
lumps of cement, and put his hand in the hole 
and then his arm, and for a while he groped 
around inside. Then he picked up the coil of 
wire and cut a length off it with some pliers, 
and bent one end into the shape of a hook. 
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One can be more moved 
by a puppy of one’s own 
than by anybody else’s 
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He pushed the wire into the hole and began to 
fish around with it. 

Several times he drew the wire out and bent 
the end into a different shape and started over 
again. Either he couldn’t hook the fish, or he 
couldn’t land it, or there wasn’t any fish there. 
He was certainly having extreme difficulty. 
Then a satisfied ‘“‘Ah!”’ escaped him, and he 
withdrew the wire very slowly, very carefully, 
as though he had a trembler mine on the end 
of it. What, in fact, he had was something that 
looked like a leather purse with a string that 
pulled tight at the neck. He dropped the wire 
and opened the iteck of the purse and took 
out some small object which he held in his 
palm before the lamp. It flashed and sparkled, 
throwing out blue lights. After a moment he 
put it back and stuffed the purse into his 
pocket and began to collect his tools. He was 
going to leave! 


l put my mouth against Mollie’s ear and 
whispered ‘‘Back !” She began to wriggle her 
body down, but we were tightly jammed on 
the narrow stairway. “Hurry!” I urged. The 
man had zipped his bag shut and picked up the 
lamp. He was walking toward me. In a second 
he’d see me. There was only one thing to do. 
I struggled clear of Mollie and burst out of the 
doorway. 

He was on to me like a panther, before I 
could even get upright. I caught one glimpse 
of a lean and ruthless face, and then I hit the 
parapet. He came after me at once, and I 
grabbed wildly at a foot, which was all I could 
see of him. He fell with a crash and I grappled 
with him in the shadows. 
He was a powerful man, 
and there wasn’t a nasty 
trick he didn’t know. He 
caught me an agonizing 
blow with his elbow, and I 
fell back, writhing. He might 
have finished me then, but 
Mollie suddenly joined in, 
using the bag of tools like 
a two-handed ax, and 
though her blows weren’t heavy they dis- 
tracted him and gave me the respite I needed. 
I staggered to my feet and went at him, 
punching with all my strength. He crashed 
back against the parapet and fell with a clang 
on the iron slats. I rushed in to settle him, 
too recklessly, and he lashed out with his 
foot and caught me sharply in the side. As I 
fell back his hand went to his pocket—and a 
moment later I was looking into the barrel 
of a gun. 

“Back against the wall!” he said, breathing 
hard. “You too, girl!” 

He was holding the gun like a man who was 
used to guns. I stepped back against the wall. 
Mollie joined me. 

The man got slowly to his feet. One of his 
shoes had got caught by the heel between the 
slats and had come off. I could see his face 
quite clearly—intelligent, good-looking, sar- 
donic, his eyes and mouth utterly without 
pity. I thought he would make a most efficient 
executioner. 

He took half a step forward, gave a little 
gasp and stopped. Still covering us, he began 
to rub his right foot, the one that had lost its 
shoe. Finally he hobbled round to the wooden 
door, using the parapet as a crutch, and 
pushed the door shut. 

“Well, now,” he said, ‘“‘who are you?” He 
had an educated, almost a suave voice. 

I told him who I was. I told him who Mollie 
was. It was the oddest introduction I’d ever 
made. 

He nodded. “‘My name is Smith,” he said. 
He was a man with a sense of humor! He 
asked if we were staying at the Castle Arms, 
and I said we were. He seemed to be debating 
what to do. 

At last he said, ‘“‘Well, this is awkward. I’ve 
sprained an ankle. That’s going to hamper my 
plans. I’ll have to rest up here for a day or 
two. Which means, of course, that I shall need 
your help—in a number of ways.” 

Neither of us said anything. ““We’ll arrange 
things like this,’ he went on. “You, Mr. Cur- 
tis, will be allowed to leave. You will get food, 
water and blankets and tomorrow night you 
will come back here with them. Miss Bourne 
will stay—as hostage. If you give me away, if 
you attempt to bring anyone back with you, if 
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the police come here—she will die. . . in 
agony.” 

“You must be mad,” Mollie said. 

“Not mad, Miss Bourne—just desperate. 
As you undoubtedly realize, I killed Hoad. If 
I’m caught, I shall have to pay for that. If I 
kill you, too, I shall have to pay the same 
penalty. Why should I hesitate?” 

Offhand, I couldn’t think of a reason. 

“At the same time,” he said, “if you co- 
operate with me for a day or two, you have 
nothing to fear. When I can move about again 
I shall leave here and let you free. Before you 
can put anyone on my trail, I shall be out of 
reach. Our interests are identical—we all want 
to get away safely, and there’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Mr. Curtis, what do you say?” 

“The police may come anyway,” I said. 
“The caretaker may come. Anyone may come. 
The odds are hopelessly against you.” 

Mollie said, ‘They may come and look for 
me. They’re bound to start searching if I 
don’t go back to the hotel.” 

“That’s something we must take care of, 
Miss Bourne. Write a note to the manager— 
I’m sure you have paper and a pencil with you. 
Make it sound as though it was written early 
tomorrow morning—as though you’d sud- 
denly decided to go off for a day or two but 
were leaving most of your things and wanted 
your room kept. Mr. Curtis will see that it’s 
delivered.” 

“If it was written in the morning,’ Mollie 
said, ‘“‘my bed would have been slept in. And it 
won’t have been.” 

“Ah!” Smith considered that for a mo- 


ment. ‘Is your room 
locked?” 

SIN: 

“Then Mr. Curtis can 


attend to the bed when he 
goes back tonight.” 

‘““My car’s parked at the 
hotel—I’d never go away 
for two or three days with- 
out that.” 

“Then Mr. Curtis must 
look after the car too. After 
all, it’s your own lives that are at stake.” 
The gun jerked. *‘Please—the note!” 

Mollie looked at me—and took a pad from 
her bag and wrote. 

When she’d finished, Smith said, ‘““Give your 
car ignition key to Mr. Curtis.” 

She gave it to me. 

“Now put the pad in your bag and throw the 
bag across to me. Gently!” 

She tossed it at his feet. He put the gun on 
top of the parapet and opened the bag. I 
sprang toward him. But before I was halfway 
there he’d whipped up the gun 

“You have a strange idea of co-operation, 
Mr. Curtis,” he said quietly. ““Get back to the 
wall. P’Il deal with you in a moment.” 

Beaten, I rejoined Mollie. She said, “‘Don’t 
try it, Hugh—it’s too risky.” 

Smith read the note, put it back in the bag, 
and threw the bag back to Mollie. “Give the 
note to Mr. Curtis.” 

I put it in my pocket. 


Where was a little silence. Then Smith said, 
“Mr. Curtis, you need a lesson. Stand away 
from Miss Bourne!” 

I moved along the parapet. Then he began to 
hobble painfully round the roof toward us. 
He looked more like an executioner than ever. 
As he drew nearer, I braced myself for a blow. 

But it didn’t come. Instead, he stepped close 
to Mollie and pressed the gun into her stom- 
ach. “I’m going to hit Miss Bourne,” he said. 
“If you make a move, Mr. Curtis, I shall shoot 
her.” 

He struck her hard across the face with 
his left hand. Involuntarily I started forward, 
but Mollie’s warning cry and the wicked little 
gun checked me. 

“You can’t argue with a gun, you know,” 
Smith said softly. “You can’t be chivalrous in 
face of a gun. You could try, of course, but it 
would go off before you could do any good.” 

Mollie looked terribly pale. She said, 
“You'd better go, Hugh. We’ve no choice.” 

“But I can’t leave you with him.” 

“You must. It’s the only way.” 

I turned savagely to Smith. “All right,” I 
said. “But if Miss Bourne comes to any harm, 
I swear I'll get you.” 
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Little minds are wounded 
too much by little things; 
great minds see all, and 
are not even hurt. 
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“*A nice speech,” he said. “Ill bear it in 
mind.”” He produced a big key from his | 
pocket. “The key to the castle,”’ he said. ‘The | 
spare key! Lock up behind you when you | 
leave—we don’t want anyone wandering | 
in... . Now let me see. . . . Bandage for my 
ankle. And bring us something nice to eat, — 
You probably know Miss Bourne’s tastes. | 
Some wine wouldn’t come amiss—and glasses, — 
of course. Come as soon as you can after | 
dark—I’m sure Miss Bourne will get very | 
hungry and thirsty. And don’t try any tricks, | 
Good night, Mr. Curtis.” ’ 
I moved toward the door and opened it. 
“All right, Mollie?” ; 

She nodded. She had herself well under | 
control. “‘All right, Hugh. This is going to 
make quite a story in the end.” 

I turned and descended the steps. 

I crossed the courtyard in a kind of daze. I 
locked the castle door behind me mechani- | 
cally. I walked down the field path in revolt | 
against the facts. The whole affair was too 
gangsterish, too utterly melodramatic to be © 
credible. ‘y 

There was only one consolation—and I | 
didn’t know how long it would remain one. If | 
I hadn’t followed Mollie to the castle, if she’d | 
stumbled alone upon the man, he’d almost — 
certainly have killed her out of hand. 

I was still pretty dazed when I reached the 
hotel. I slipped into the lobby and stole si- — 
lently upstairs. My room came first, then Law- | 
son’s, then Mollie’s. | opened Mollie’s door 
and went in and closed it behind me. I loos- 
ened the pillows, and made 
a dent in one of them with 
my fist, and mussed up the | 
bedclothes. I damped one 
of the towels and threw it — 
carelessly over the towel 
rail. I moistened the soap. 
I put a little tooth paste in 
one of the tumblers and i 
swilled it around with some | 
water. Then I gathered up — 
a few things that Mollie | 
would certainly have taken with her—her 
nylon nightie from the bed, a thin silk dressing 
gown from the wardrobe, her hairbrush and } 
toothbrush and a few other toilet things from 7 
the shelf above the basin and from the dress- 
ing table. I stuffed the nightie and the smaller 
things into my pockets, and the dressing gown 
inside my jacket, and crept out. 

Lawson’s door opened, sending a flood of } 
light into the corridor. For a moment he gazed | 
at me as though he couldn’t believe his eyes. 
Then his pale face split in a fatuous grin. 

“Oh, naughty, naughty!” he said under his 
breath, and tut-tutted. 


burst out in an angry whisper. 4 
“Sorry, old boy, I’m a light sleeper. Don’t — 
worry, I'll keep mum. You lucky chap!” He 


there by the castle?” 

“Not a thing!” 

He grinned again. “‘O.K., see you in the — 
morning,” he said, and went back into his } 
room. j 

I went into my own room and stuffed Mol- 
lie’s things into the bottom of my suitcase. It — 
was half past three. Any thought of sleep was ~ 
out of the question. I drank a pint of water and 
bathed my bruised face. Then I sank down on 
the window seat and tried to get things straight } 
in my mind. ’ 

The natural thing was to enlist help—but I~ 
didn’t see how I could. I tried to imagine what 
the police would do if I did bring them into it, | 
how they would set about coping—and I — 
couldn’t think of anything that wouldn’t put— 
Mollie in mortal danger. There was no way in |} 
which they could safely tackle Smith in his 
tower stronghold. There was no way I could 
take him by surprise. I mentally canvassed the 
wildest possibilities, from tear gas to lowering 
someone from a helicopter, but there was al- 
ways one insuperable snag. Smith would be 
able to shoot Mollie before any attack could 
be pressed home. 

If, on the other hand, I kept quiet and car- 
ried out instructions, Mollie and I ought to be 
safe enough for the time being. Smith had the | 
whip hand—I couldn’t give him away. But he 
was stuck in the castle for several days and he 
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couldn’t just order me to bring supplies for all “‘Lousy,”’ I said. ‘“‘Very tired.” ““No, I gather she’s left some of her things. “Bit of fever. I think I’ve caught a chill. I 
the time he was likely to be there, and then dis- “What do you expect, old boy? By the way, She said she just couldn’t be bothered to honestly don’t feel fit.” a 
pose of us. For one thing, he didn’t know how what was Mollie up to at the castle?” pack.” ‘*‘Well, it’s very inconvenient,” he said in a 
long he was going to be there. For another, if “T don’t think she was up to anything. She He didn’t pursue the subject. Around ten- testy voice. “We're extremely shorthanded.” 
I disappeared without trace there’d be no one _ just said she couldn’t sleep.” thirty, he said that we might as well be getting “I’m sorry,” I said again. 
_to cover up for me at the hotel. And he cer- “That’s a likely story! Where did you run on our way. I was just going to tell him I didn’t He grunted. “If you're ill, you’re ill, I sup- 
tainly wouldn’t want any more mysteries in into her?” feel up to it when there was a call from the pose. Anyway, see how you get on. Give mea 
-Lodden until he was out of reach. “Outside the pub, as a matter of fact,” I office, and he took it. He talked for a minute call this afternoon.” 
But when I considered the position from his _ told him. “I caught her up at the door on my or two, and then called out that Blair wanted “Very well,” I said, and rang off. That hur- 
-point of view, I couldn’t believe that he’d let way back.” me and handed the receiver over. dle seemed to have been taken all right. 
“us go in the end. We knew far too much. We *““Nice timing. Is she around yet?” Blair said briskly, ““Oh, Curtis, I’d like you Lawson was just putting his bag into his 
knew that he was probably a jewel thief, and “She was—but she went off early. Said to get back here as quickly as you can.” car. He obviously thought I was shirking work, 


in a pretty big way of business. We could de- something about going to stay with friends “T’m sorry, Mr. Blair, but I’m afraid I’m _ and took a poor view. “Well, I'll be seeing 
scribe him in detail. His description would fora day or two.” not well.” you,” he said. He got into his car, and a mo- 
be circulated everywhere, on the Continent as ““You mean she’s checked out?” “Not well? Why, what’s the matter?” ment later he was driving away. I took a deep 
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the castle without anyone’s knowing anything 
about him or his visit, he’d be safe. So why 
should he hesitate? He’d do to us what he’d 
done to Hoad. We should end up in the well 
_ or the moat. 

The burden of responsibility sat squarely on 
| me; I’d have to be prepared to take desperate 
risks, even fantastic risks. Nothing, however 
bizarre, could be ruled out. 

I thought of trying to get hold of a gun my- 

| self and taking a pot at him when he opened 
| the door to the roof. I’d used a revolver a bit 
| in the army. Still, I'd never been much of a 
' shot and Smith handled his gun with the speed 
| of a cowboy in a Western. 
I thought of trying to get hold of a rifle, and 
' picking him off from the shelter of the hazel 
| bushes beside the moat. The trouble was that 
\if I failed to get him with my first shot I 
shouldn’t have another chance—and he’d al- 
| most certainly regard the attempt as a declara- 
‘tion of war, which could well be the end of 
| Mollie. 

Perhaps I could draw him out of the tower 

by some ruse—create some diversion, maneu- 
| ver him into a position of disadvantage? That 
| was fine in theory, but specifically I couldn’t 
| think how. 
Meanwhile, a minor problem was what I 
| was going to do about Lawson and the office. 
| I'd have to think up some good reason why I 
)couldn’t go back—something that wouldn’t 
rouse any suspicion or start any inquiry. The 
‘last thing I wanted was that Lawson should 
}get suspicious. Illness! That was the thing. 
‘I'd have to say I wasn’t well. No one ever ar- 
gued about that. 

By now it was full daylight, and I concen- 
trated on the immediate tasks. I had to move 
Mollie’s car before the hotel servants were 
up. I also had to leave her message somewhere. 
I crept downstairs to the lounge. The window 
‘of the reception desk was closed, but a heavy 
inkwell had been left on the ledge outside and 
I put the note underneath it and went out into 
the street. It was a beautiful morning again— 
the sort of morning that made you feel you 
wanted to live forever. I walked round to the 
car park, squeezed myself into Mollie’s car 
and drove quietly away. Jn: Worley I settled 
down for a long wait. At ten minutes past 
eight a man arrived to open the garage. I 
‘asked him if I could leave my car there for a 
‘few days and he said, ‘‘Certainly, sir!’’ and 
gave me a ticket. 

The bus back to Lodden got me to the pub 
just before nine. Mollie’s message had gone 
from the reception desk. I nodded a “‘Good 
morning!” to the manager’s wife and went into 
‘the dining room. I felt extremely hungry, but I 
didn’t dare order much of a breakfast—if I was 
going to malinger, it wouldn’t do to let Law- 
‘son catch me wolfing bacon and eggs. I asked 
or coffee and a roll, and thought of Mollie 
sitting up there in the tower all day without 
food or water. 
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to shape . . . they stay rigid 

even when piled high with 
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Look for CHI-NET paper plates at 
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lunch or snacks, compartment round dinner 
size and Square Meal Trays, especially 
popular for TV dinners. Look 
for the CHI-NET oval on the 
package. 
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eeycon came in. He said, “Oh, what a 
beautiful morning!’ and sat down opposite 
me. He picked up the menu and gave me a sly 
glance. Then his jaw dropped. 

“What have you been doing to your face?” 
I'd forgotten he hadn’t seen my bruises in 
daylight. I said, “My wardrobe door was open 
and I walked into it in the dark. I’m surprised 
you didn’t hear me.” 

He grinned. “Sure it wasn’t Mollie trying to 
save her honor?” 

“Tt was not,’’ I said shortly. 

“Well, you certainly don’t look so good. 
How do you feel?” 
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breath, and began to consider the next prob- 
lem. 


I drove to Brighton, parked the Riley and 
started on my rounds. I bought a two-gallon 
can for water, some gray blankets, an elas- 
ticized bandage, two plastic tumblers and a 
collection of cutlery. I didn’t suppose they'd 
need knives and forks, but it seemed the most 
promising way of getting potentially danger- 
ous weapons into the castle. One of the knives, 
in particular, was short and strong and very 
sharp. As I stood at the counter of a provision 
store, watching cooked ham being sliced, the 
fantastic unreality of the whole business came 





Hold this page about arm's length from your face. Keeping 
your eyes on the blue dot between the rain and the corn, bring the 
page slowly to your nose. Hold it there a few seconds. ..presto! The 
cornfield gets rain. Try this with the Morton's and corn, too 


over me again. But I didn’t see what else I 
could do. 

I glanced around the shelves—and my eyes 
came to rest on a small round tin. 

Pepper! 

It was an old idea, of course, as old as the 
hills—but that seemed all the more reason 
why it might work. It was certainly the best 
idea I’d had yet. I said I’d have it. 

What I needed now was some little gadget 
that would direct a jet of it straight at him. 
But how and where would I hide it? 

I thought about it for some time, sitting in 
the car, and presently I went back to the shops. 
I found just what I wanted on a cosmetic 


. 


counter, a small pink atomizer of some soft, 
collapsible material, with a black plastic spray 
tip set at a slight angle. I could scarcely wait to 
try it. 

In the car, I opened the tin and poured a 
little pepper into the container. Then I opened 
my jacket and put the nozzle through the top 
buttonhole from the inside and buttoned up. 
I got out and walked about a bit and the thing 
seemed to be held quite firmly by the nozzle, 
which was pointing slightly upward and away 
from me. I gave the top of my jacket a smart 
tap, and a fine spray of pepper shot out for 
more than a foot. Some of it drifted back on 
me, and I was seized with a paroxysm of 
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sneezing and for a moment or two my eyes 
streamed. It seemed to work very well! If only 
I could direct the spray into Smith’s face, I 
hadn’t a doubt that he’d be temporarily in- 
capacitated. A mere second off guard would 
be enough for me to get his gun. 

I drove back to the Castle Arms, filled the 
water can from the hose pipe in the car park, 
and left the stores locked up in the car in a soft 
bag. It was nearly four and I decided I must 
try to get a little sleep. It wouldn’t help any- 
one if I reached the castle in an exhausted 
state. I went up to my room and stretched out 
on the bed. The next thing I knew, it was six 
o’clock, and a maid was tapping on my door 
and saying there was a telephone call for me. 
It was Hatcher, and he was in his nastiest 
mood. 

“T thought you were supposed to be ill!’’ he 
said. 

“amy 

“We tried to get you after lunch and they 
said you’d gone out.” 

“‘T wanted some fresh air,”’ I said. 

“Well, there’s plenty in Norfolk—you’d 
better come back.” 

“I’m really not fit,’ I said. 

“Have you seen a doctor?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Then see one.” 

“It’s just an indisposition,” I said. “I'll be 
all right in a day or two.” 

He blew his top then. ““We run a newspaper - 
here, not a convalescent home. See a doctor 
right away and let me know what he says. 
That’s an order!”’ He hung up. , 

If I continued to stall, they’d probably send | 
someone down to find out what I was playing — 
at. They might even send Lawson back, which 
was the last thing I wanted. 

I went into the lounge and composed a let- 
ter of resignation. There might be repercus- 
sions later, but I felt much happier when the 
letter was posted. 

The rest of the evening dragged. I went to 
my room and waited there in a state of ten- © 
sion. I couldn’t leave the hotel until the man- 
ager had locked up and gone to bed, because % 
otherwise I should be locked out. From my | 
window seat, I watched the lights go out one: 
by one. When all seemed quiet, I crept down- 
stairs and silently let myself out. I’d already 
taken the precaution of parking the car up the | 
hill and I walked quickly to it. I took the 
blankets under one arm, and the water can | 
and provisions in the other, and set off up the — 
field path. I had to walk very slowly and care- 
fully, because the pepper spray was in position © 
1and I didn’t want to set it off with a sudden — 
jerk. 

The night was dark, but I was getting to 
know the place better now and I had little 
difficulty in finding my way to the castle door. 
I let myself in with Smith’s key. Apparently 
the lock worked from the outside but not from _ 
the inside. That cleared up a point which had 
puzzled me—why Smith had left the door open - 
behind him on the night when Hoad had 
walked in on him. 





I crossed the courtyard to the tower door, 
pulled it open and called up softly, but got no © 
reply. I lugged the bag up the spiral staircase. — 
The top door was closed. I couldn’t see a 
thing. I made sure the atomizer was in posi- 
tion, and banged on the door. There was a 
moment’s silence. Then Smith called out, “Is 
that you, Mr. Curtis?” 

“Yes,” [isaid: 

The door opened about six inches. A pale 
gleam of light came through from the roof. 
I couldn’t see Mollie. 

Smith said, “Put your hands through the 
door, and keep them there.” 

I obeyed. The door slowly opened. The 
first thing I saw was the gun, well out of 
reach. The next thing was Smith. He wasn’t 
taking any chances. I hadn’t overestimated 
him. 

“Step in,” he said. ‘“‘Hands above your 
head. Now stand still.” He hobbled up close. 
I could see that he still wasn’t putting much 
weight on his foot. He thrust the gun against 
my belly and slapped my pockets expertly. Out — 
of the corner of my eye I could just see the 
nozzle of the sprayer—though only because I 
knew it was there. It was pointing straight at 
his face, and I knew it would work if only I — 
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yuld get at it. He thumped my breast pocket 
hd must have been within an inch or two 
* triggering it off—but he missed it. “All 
zht,” he said, and stepped back. I lowered 
y hands, sweating with disappointment. 

/ Mollie was sitting propped up in an angle 
*the parapet, her thin summer coat folded 
der her as a cushion. I said, ““Hullo, Mollie! 
re you all right?” 

“More or less,’ she said. She sounded as 
ough she was having difficulty with her 
yice too—but with her it wasn’t excitement. 
‘suessed it was just plain misery. “I could do 
‘ith a drink—I’m absolutely parched.” 

“J’l] get it,’ Smith said. He backed to the 
yor, and brought in the bag and the water 
)n. He opened the bag as carefully as though 
)had been full of grenades. He took the 
Jings out one at a time, and scrutinized each 
/ turn. When he came to the daggerlike knife 
» gave me a sardonic glance, and tossed it 
er the parapet. He inspected the bandage 
‘id seemed to approve of it. 

\“Well, that seems all right,” he said. 
You've been busy, Mr. Curtis.”” He un- 
h ewed the top of the water can, smelled the 
yntents, and filled the two tumblers. He took 
ae over to Mollie, and himself drained the 
her at a draught. He 
led them, and they 
y%th drank again. He 
ished the door shut 
>w and set to work to 
rye up a loaf. The gun 
as on the concrete 
‘side him, but I wasn’t 
mpted. I was. still 
yping for a chance to 
e the pepper. 

Mollie hadn’t moved. 
ne light was dim and 
‘still couldn’t see her 
ce properly. I said, 
das he behaved him- 


sleep, 


‘So far,” she said. 
“Have you been up 
re all the time?” 


- # 


e courtyard. I’m al- 
wed to exercise.” 
“Are you going to 
sep up here?” 





dget so that I can’t cut his throat during 
e night.” 

\I saw then that one of her feet was secured 
’ wire to the slats. There were two separate 
es, and two separate loops. The whole 
ing was cunningly arranged so that she 
uldn’t get free unaided. The ends of the 
res were both out of her reach. 

I said, ““Look here, Smith, you can’t leave 
r like this!” p 

Even as I said it, it struck me that indig- 
tion was pretty foolish in the circumstances. 
was like complaining of discomfort on the 
ay to the gas chamber. 

Smith was quite unperturbed. He was divid- 
z ham and tongue and tomatoes into two 
aps with meticulous care. He said, “The 
‘res aren’t tight. Obviously I can’t leave her 
e at night. Even if she didn’t cut my throat, 
¢ might get desperate and I wouldn’t like her 
hurt herself!’ He picked up his gun, and 
If the food. ‘‘Stand away, will you, while I 
ing this over?” 


told Mollie about Lawson and the bed- 
om incident, because I thought it might 
eer her up a bit, and it did. I also told her 
rere I’d put her car, and about my office 
ging up, and about the letter of resignation 
sent Blair. 

Smith didn’t mind Mollie and me talking. 
tually, it wasn’t easy to talk, because I had 
If my mind on how I could get near enough 
him to use the pepper. 

As I gazed around at the uniquely im- 
obable scene, I had to tell myself all over 
ain that this wasn’t just a nightmare. In one 
mer, Mollie—the haughty, sophisticated 
ollie—tethered by a foot like some animal. 
another corner, Smith, a callous and appar- 
ly quite unworried murderer, enjoying his 
od and behaving as politely as a host at a 
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AUGUST SONG 


By BARBARA SHOOK 
In fields where lambs and lions 


Watch for claws upon the sheep; 
Above the child asleep in bed 

An eagle circles overhead; 

”? Over the rooftop spirits pass 
Slender as a blade of grass; 
Sickening for lack of shade 
Roses bloom, burst the glade. 


In summer when the tiger runs, 


Shelter the frail from too hot 
suns. 


party. And there was I, with a woman’s pow- 
der spray sticking out of my buttonhole, and 
homicide in my heart. All in the sinister, 
shadow-casting half-light of that now-failing 
electric lamp. It seemed incredibly macabre. 

At last Smith stirred. ‘“‘Well, that was 
good,” he said. ‘““Tomorrow, Mr. Curtis, per- 
haps you can do even better. We mustn’t spare 
the expense.” 

“No,” I said. ‘““You’ve got twenty pounds to 
spend, haven’t you?” 

He smiled good-humoredly. “I shall need 
that on my travels.” 

“How is the ankle?’’ I asked. 


Gonine along. Another two days, and 
you'll be celebrating my departure. . . . And 
now, Mr. Curtis, I think you’d better be get- 
ting back. Miss Bourne and I have had quite a 
tiring day.” 

“It looks as though you need a new lamp 
battery,” I said. 

“Yes, I was going to mention that. Please 
don’t forget it. And I’d like some cigarettes; 
I’m running out.” 

I said, “‘Is there anything you’d like, Mol- 
lie?’”’ 

“You might change my library book.” 

“T’ll bring some 
papers, anyway.’ I 
stood looking at her. [ 
didn’t want to leave her. 
I didn’t want to leave 
either of them. I wanted 
to have a crack at 
Smith. But he was at 
the other side of the roof 
and I couldn’t think of 
any excuse to get near 
him. 

“Well, good night, 
Mr. Curtis,” he said. 

I didn’t move. 

“IT said ‘Good night, 
Mr. Curtis.’” 

I'd suddenly had a 
very simple idea. I just 
stood there. 

He got up and came 
hobbling over to me. 
‘‘Are you deaf?” he said, 
and for the first time 
that night his voice 
had a nasty edge. “Get 
going!” I felt the gun in 
my ribs. 

His face was about a foot away. I wondered 
if he’d have time to press the trigger before 
the pepper got him. I had to take a chance. I 
said, “I’m sorry, Smith—l’ve got a frightful 
pain in my chest.” I clapped my hand on my 
jacket and the pepper shot out sideways. 

Smith jerked back, his finger steady on the 
trigger. It would have been comic if there 
hadn’t been so much at stake. As it was, it was 
just a ghastly fiasco. 

He waited till I’d stopped sneezing. Then he 
made me move to a new place, and came up 
close again and unbuttoned my jacket and 
took away the sprayer. 

“An ingenious idea, Mr. Curtis,”’ he said, 
“but you really shouldn’t have done it, you 
know. I did warn you. It seems you need an- 
other lesson. Stand back!” 

He began to hobble toward Mollie. She 
looked distraught with fear. ‘““Don’t!”’ she 
breathed. “Oh, please don’t!” 

I couldn’t bear it. Not again. I said, ““Smith, 
if you touch her I swear you'll have to kill me. 
And that'll be the end of you too.” I took a 
step toward him, and another. “So help me, I 
mean it.” 

He stopped, and gazed at me for a long mo- 
ment. 

“TI believe you do,” he said. ‘““The breaking 
point, eh? Well, in that case you’ll have to 
take your own punishment.” 

He came up to me and stuck the gun hard in 
my stomach and gave me a savage punch with 
his knuckles. He knew just where to hit so that 
it hurt most—and he kept on hitting, very 
calmly, very scientifically, and every blow 
brought its own peculiar agony. I slumped 
against the wall vaguely aware of gasps and 
cries from Mollie. I couldn’t take any more. 
Then the blows suddenly ceased, and I swam 
slowly back to consciousness through a haze of 
pain. 
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So easy! 50% more jam 
and fresher flavor 


because you boil only 1 minute with SURE-JELL or CERTO 






Recipe: perfect homemade peach jam. Peel, 
pit and crush 3 /bs. fully ripe peaches. Mix 
4 cups prepared fruit in very large saucepan 
with I box Sure-Jell. (Or use liquid Certo— 
recipe on bottle.) Stir over high heat until 
mixture comes to hard boil. 


Remove from heat, then alternately stir and 


skim off foam for 5 minutes. Ladle into 
glasses. Paraffin at once. Yield: 9 medium 
glasses, for mere pennies a glass! And you're 
sure of perfect results with either powdered 
Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 





Stir in 5 cups sugar at once. Bring to full 
rolling boil. Boil hard for / minute only, stir- 
ring constantly. This short boiling time 
means less juice boils away—so you get up 
to 50% higher yield, and the flavor comes 
through fresher—with Sure-Jell or Certo! 


Your choice! 


SURE-JELL 


powdered natural fruit pectin 


or CERTO 


liquid natural fruit pectin 







Pectin causes jelling. 
Amounts of pectin in 
fruits vary. 

But 0 guessing with 
recipes you get with 
Sure-Jell or Certo. 
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“Well, I think that will do for now,” I heard 
Smith saying. “After all, if I incapacitate you 
entirely I shan’t get those cigarettes. Good 
night, Mr. Curtis.” 

I stumbled out through the door. 

The only consolation I took away from the 
castle that night was that I’d stood up to 
Smith over Mollie, and I knew ‘now that I 
could prevent him from hurting her. But I was 
still no nearer getting that gun away from 
him—and I was one day nearer the moment 
of his departure, the final reckoning. 


The real problem was the tower. If Smith 


had been spending his nights in the courtyard, 
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or even in the first-floor room, there might 
have been some possibility of creeping in 
quietly and catching him off guard. But the 
tower was a safe fortress. It wasn’t even as 
though the door giving access to the roof was 
a light affair, that I could fling open and rush 
through. 

The only one way of approaching that roof 
without announcing my arrival was from the 
outside of the castle. But how could it be done? 
A sixty-foot ladder floated across the moat 
and mounted on some improvised raft . . . but 
how could I get a sixty-foot ladder to the cas- 
tle without attracting dangerous attention in 
the village? And the walls were too smooth to 
scale without a ladder . . . or were they? I 
hadn’t seen them close to—I’d only seen them 
across the moat. I had a pair of binoculars in 
the car, and I decided to do a bit of recon- 
noitering. 

Directly after breakfast I collected the 
glasses from the car and walked up to the gate. 
The gate itself was out of sight of the tower 
and fifty yards to the left was a small copse I 
could reach without showing myself. At the 
far end I should be visible from the tower, but 
the distance was short enough to risk a quick 
dash. Beyond the gap, the fringe of hazel 
bushes beside the moat would give me cover. 
Once I’d reached them, I could work my way 
round unobserved until I was opposite the 
tower. 

I climbed quickly to the copse and went 
through it and dropped down into the dip. 
I kept the glasses on the tower for a full ten 
minutes, scrutinized all the loopholes—and 
made a bolt for it. I was across in seconds. 

I began to move slowly round the moat, al- 
ways keeping the bushes between me and the 
tower. I’d gone only a few yards when I came 
across what looked like an old pontoon in the 
water. It was a shallow box, about five feet 
square, moored against the bank. It was 
roughly made and pretty rotten, but it still 
floated. I pulled it in cautiously. It would get 
me over to the wall if I ever wanted to go. 

I crept on through the hazel bushes until I 
was directly opposite the front face of the 
tower. I sat down on the bank, and through a 
gap in the leaves I set to work to study the wall 
in earnest. The glasses were powerful, and I 
could see every crevice. At close quarters the 
ancient stone was pocked with irregularities. 
With a growing sense of excitement I followed 
them up from the water, noting possible finger 
holds and toe holds, and they took me right 
to the top. But there my imaginary climb 
struck an insuperable obstacle—the overhang. 
The five stone corbels which carried the para- 
pet on that side sloped sharply outward. There 
were spaces between the corbels, shaped like 
small arches, into which I might climb. But 
above them was the protruding parapet itself. 

However, my hopes had been aroused. The 
tower, jutting out into the moat some fifteen 
feet from the main wall, had three approach- 
able faces and I worked my way back through 
the hazels to have a look at one of the sides. I 
saw at once that the architecture was different. 
There were only four corbels instead of five. 
Where the fifth should have been, a section of 
the tower wall rose straight above the main 
battlements. If I could climb up near the angle 
there’d be nothing to prevent my reaching the 
top. 


I turned my glasses on the wall near the 
angle—and my spirits sank. There were one or 
two footholds, but nothing like enough to pro- 
vide a way up. I switched the glasses back to 
the side of the square tower and inspected the 
surface near the angle where it joined the front 
face. That looked more hopeful. But here, 
again, I should be stopped by the overhang. 

Then I had another idea. The iron slats that 
had been put in to guard the gap must run 
along the top of the arches between the cor- 
bels. If I could reach them, and get a firm 
handhold, I could probably swing my way 
over each corbel until I came to the point 
where the overhang stopped. In fact, I felt 
pretty certain that I could. Whether I could do 
it silently was another matter. But I knew that 
I had to make the attempt. 

It would have to be done, of course, in day- 
light. That meant running risks over and 
above those of the climb itself, for the job 
might take an hour or more and I'd be pretty 


conspicuous clinging to the wall—from above, 
if anyone happened to look down, and from 
the fields around, if anyone chanced to be 
passing. But those risks could be reduced by 
starting early. Crack of dawn was the time, 
when there’d be no one about and—with 
luck—Smith would still be dozing. 

I crept back through the bushes, whipped 
across the gap and dropped down to the gate. 

I collected the Riley from the pub and drove 
quickly to London. I had a little flat in Chan- 
cery Lane and I went there. I got out my climb- 
ing boots, and an old wind cheater that I al- 
ways used on climbs. I also found two flat bits 
of wood that would do for paddles. 

I lunched well away from Fleet Street, and 
in the afternoon I drove back to the Castle 
Arms. I asked if there had been any messages 
for me, but there hadn’t. It looked as though 
my letter to Blair had done the trick as far as 
the office was concerned. 

I decided that I’d have to skip my visit to 
the castle that night. Smith wasn’t likely to do 
anything drastic just because Id failed to turn 
up once. He’d be annoyed not to get his ciga- 
rettes and the new battery, but at least there 
was plenty of food and water at the tower for 
one more day. And if I was going to be in good 
condition for that climb, I needed sleep—a 
long night’s sleep. 

I turned in soon after dinner and slept 
soundly until three, the waking hour I’d men- 
tally appointed. I put on my boots and laced 
them up tightly, stuck my trouser bottoms into 
my socks, zipped up the wind cheater, and 
crept downstairs. It was still quite dark. J let 
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myself out and walked slowly up the hill. The 
air was soft, the morning was fine, and there 
was almost no wind. Climbing conditions 
should be perfect. 

I reached the pontoon, and sat down to wait 
for daylight. Slowly the old gray pile emerged 
from the shadows. It had never seemed more 
serene and beautiful. I watched the paling sky. 
The first faint trace of blue was beginning to 
show. This was the moment. 

I stepped into the pontoon and pushed off 
from the bank. In two or three minutes I had 
reached the wall. 


The first few feet were easy. There were good 
toe holds in broken stone and a deep crevice 
to get my fingers into, and almost at once I 
was able to pull myself up to the first loophole. 
I stood there comfortably and examined the 
wall above my head. The going looked pretty 
good about halfway up the tower. I continued 
to climb, slowly and steadily. There were 
plenty of handholds, but good toe holds were 
rarer. I owed most of them, I imagined, to 
some ancient bombardment, that had chipped 
out lumps of solid stone. 

The middle loophole gave access to the first- 
floor room of the tower. I peered in cautiously. 
But it was all right—the room was empty. I 
got a foot in the loophole and rested again. 
There was a pitch ahead that I didn’t at all 
like the look of. One essential toe hold was no 
more than a rough granite edge where a sliver 
of stone had weathered and sliced off. I got a 
foot firmly in place, and heaved myself up. 

In a second I was hanging by my hands. I 
couldn’t look down. I could find no place for 
my toes anywhere. I looked along to the right, 
and there were a couple of fairish toe holds 
about eight feet away. The only way to reach 
them was by a hand traverse along the crack 
between the courses, and I started to work my 
way slowly along it. My arms were beginning 
to feel the strain badly. 

Still I felt reasonably confident. Compared 
with the four hundred feet of the Eagle’s Nest 
Arete, the almost vertical, well-nigh ledgeless 
buttress in the lakes that I’d climbed for fun at 
Easter, this was child’s play. The only thing 
was, there hadn’t been 4 man with a gun at the 
top of the Eagle’s Nest. 
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Inch by inch and foot by foot I worked m: 
way upward. I was only a foot or two no 
from the bottom of the parapet. I climbed ¢ 
little farther and looked up. My fingers we 
only a few inches from the iron slats, 
squeezed between two of the corbels and mad 
a final effort and gripped one of the slats, | 
had a bit of a shock as I put my weight on it 
because it was much springier than I’d ex 
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pected and sagged a bit in the middle. But 9° 
was all right—I°d made it! 
Swinging on one hand like a monkey from< 3 
branch, I managed to reach the next bit off * 
slat. I took a firm hold and drew myself rounc’§ * 
f 


the face of the stone. I looked up again—anc 
froze. 

Smith was slumped against the parape 
asleep or dozing, immediately over my head. 
pulled myself up as high as I could and saw 
that his right hand was in his trouser pocket: 
So was his gun! I could just see the butt. 


aie was my opportunity. If I could getz:if 
away without disturbing him, and reach the 
roof before he woke, our worries would be 
over. I drew myself up as high as possible witk 
my left hand and inserted my right betweer 
the slats. I felt like a man defusing an unex 
ploded mine. One touch on that wrist coule¢ 
set everything off. I got two fingers on the but 
and tried, very gently, to draw out the gun’ 
There was resistance; the corner of the pocke’ 
was holding it. I tried again, but it wouldn’! 
come, 

By now the pull on my left arm was almos’ 
unendurable. I grasped the slat with my righ’ 
hand and let go with my left—and somewher 
along the roof there was a sharp, metalli 
twang. In an instant, Smith was awake. Hi. 
glanced down—and saw me. At first he lookec 
incredulous. Then an evil grin spread over hit 
face. 

“Well,” he said, “if it isn’t Mr. Curtis! An 
other cat burglar, eh? And a very accom 
plished one too. I’m almost inclined to offer 
you a partnership.” 

I said, “I can’t hang on forever, Smith 
What happens now?” 

He swung the gun playfully. “‘How about a 
rap or two on the knuckles, Mr. Curtis?’ He 
brought the butt down on the back of my left 
hand, not hard, but very painfully. I had to 
loosen my grip. 

“If you do that again,” I said, ‘‘I shall fall.” 

“So I imagine. Perhaps a swim will coo: 
your ardor for these adventures.” 

I said, ““Can I come up?” 

“How would you get out of the castle 
door?” 

I'd forgotten the door. It was locked, of 
course, and the key wouldn’t unlock it from 
the inside. 

I began to move back past the corbel on the! 
left. 

“Perhaps,” he said, following me along, 
“now that you'll be less busy you’ll find time’ 
to bring those cigarettes tonight. I get ina ve 
bad temper when I can’t smoke. And we’re al- 
most out of water.” 

“T'll be along,” I said. 

I found the first loophole with my foot, and 
rested. I wasn’t at all looking forward to the: 
climb down. Not that a descent is actually) 
worse than an ascent, but all the hope and ex 
citement had gone out of the day. I was 2 
broken army in retreat. I forced myself te 
concentrate again on the job. Once, when I 
looked up, I caught sight of Mollie’s face. 
rigid with horror. I didn’t look again. 


I spent most of that day frantically trying to: 
devise some new plan. I could scarcely think’ 
any more. I found myself going over and over’ 
the same ground, in a state of mind that at 
times wasn’t far short of panic. I reached only 
one decision. If by the next day the situation 
still looked quite hopeless, I would go to the 
police and tell them everything. 

I went into Brighton and got the battery, 
and a batch of newspapers and magazines for 
Mollie, the cigarettes and a bottle of wine to 
sweeten Smith, and another water can and a 
little food. After that I returned to Lodden 
and settled down at the pub for another 
ghastly wait. 

When I finally reached the castle just after 
midnight, the routine was the same as on the 
first occasion. I knocked at the top door and 
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was cautiously admitted with my hands up, 

and very efficiently searched. Smith was put- 

ting more pressure on his ankle tonight, no 

doubt because it was firmly bandaged. The 

| final showdown couldn’t be far away. 

Mollie was sitting on one of the blankets 

- with her back to the parapet. She was still 

wired to the slats. 

I said, ‘Do you have to keep her fastened 

’ up like this even when you're not asleep?” 
“Only when you're here,” Smith said. 

*“*She’s been free since dusk. ... As a matter of 

} fact, Miss Bourne and J are getting along very 

well. She has a much more realistic approach 

|) to the situation than you have.” 

I bent over her. “How do you feel, Mollie?” 

“All right,” she said. Her voice was sub- 

} dued; she sounded beaten. 

I said, “I’m sorry I didn’t manage to pull 
off that climb this morning.” 

' “Tt was idiotic to try,” she burst out. “You 

must be crazy.” Her face wore an expression 

) of furious anger. 

I was completely taken aback. I said, ‘“Well, 

4 Thad to do something.” 

| “Why? If you’re trying to impress me with 

_ your bravery, I can tell you you're not suc- 

| ceeding. Don’t you realize how dangerous it 

was?” 

I shrugged. “I got down all right.” 

“As it happens, I wasn’t thinking of you—if 

you want to break your neck that’s your affair. 


+ But you might have got us both killed. Why 


| don’t you stop fooling about and just wait?” 
“You see what I mean?”’ Smith said. ‘*Miss 
Bourne has sense.” 

I ignored him. “Wait for what?” I said 
grimly. 

“Mr. Smith says he’s almost ready to leave, 
and as far as I’m concerned, he can. I know 
what he’s done, and I know it means he’s go- 
) ing to get away with murder, but it’s not our 
) job to stop him—we’re not the police. I’m cer- 
) tainly not prepared to sacrifice myself to do it. | 


()) want to live, do you understand?” Her face 


) shone white and scared in the lamplight, her 
voice was touched with hysteria. “So for 
| God’s sake stop behaving like an overgrown 
| Boy Scout.” 

' I could scarcely believe my ears. It seemed 


4) incredible that Mollie could be so naive as to 


) think Smith would leave us behind alive. If the 
| strain had got her down, I couldn’t justly 
' blame her. I certainly didn’t want to say any- 
thing to make things worse—she’d learn the 
brutal truth soon enough. 
All the same, I couldn’t help feeling let 
«| down. I’d have to count her out in anything 
| else I attempted—and in the long run it prob- 


||) ably wouldn’t make any difference. 


I said, in a bitter tone, ‘““Well, you needn’t 
worry—I’m hardly in a position to try any- 
| thing else.” I turned to Smith. “Just give 
me your instructions. What do you want me 
to do?” 
He gave a sardonic grin. ‘Nothing that will 
tax you at all, Mr. Curtis. Your work’s nearly 
over... . Tell me, where’s your car?” 

“Down by the gate.” 

“Does it run well?” 

“Very well.” 

“How much petrol is there in the tank?” 

I remembered that I’d meant to fill up that 
afternoon, and hadn’t. “About a gallon, I 
should think.” 


All right—now sometime during the day get 
the tank filled. Check the oil and water and as 
soon as darkness falls, bring the car back and 
park it where it is now, the ignition key left in, 
the doors unlocked. Then come up here. 
That’s all.” 

“T gather you’re going to take my car,”’ I 
said. 

“I'm going to borrow it—just for a few 
hours. I shall leave it quite intact—and no 
doubt the police will return it to you eventu- 
ally.” 

“T see. ... And what are your plans for us?” 

“Well, now, as far as you’re concerned, Mr. 
Curtis, I shall leave you locked up here in the 
castle. You'll have a little food and water, so 
you'll be quite all right. As for Miss Bourne, I 
shall have to ask her to go along with me as a 
hostage, my guaranty against any monkey 
business at the car. It would be so easy, other- 
wise, for you to organize a police ambush 





down there by the gate, wouldn’t it? This way, 
you won't dare to organize anything—because 
in the last resort, you will know that I should 
kill her.” 

I said, ‘““When will you let her go?” 

‘“*As soon as I’m safely away from here. You 
needn’t worry, I shall treat her well. She’ll be 
found and then you'll be liberated too. I think 
you'll agree that my arrangements are ex- 
tremely considerate.” 

“Ts that all?” I said. 

“That’s all. You can go now.” 

I glanced at Mollie. She didn’t look angry 
any more. She just looked very troubled. She 
said, ‘“‘Hugh, I don’t know what you must be 
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thinking of me ——” Her voice broke. “I 
couldn’t help it—I just couldn’t bear the 
thought of any more violence. It’s been such a 
nightmare.”’ She began to cry. 

“Easy, there!’’ Smith called out sharply. 
““We don’t want the neighborhood roused.” 

She tried to check her weeping, but now that 
she’d begun she couldn’t stop. “I’m so . 
tired,” she sobbed. ‘This beastly wire’s cutting 
my foot.” 

Smith grunted and got up. “I can soon fix 
that for you. . . . Just stand back a minute, 
Mr. Curtis. Right back!” 

I stood back. There was no chance of getting 
the gun. I felt very low, and terribly inade- 
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quate. Then, suddenly, all hell broke out. 
Mollie yelled “Hugh!” I swung round in 
astonishment. She'd got Smith by the hair 
with both hands. I dived across the roof. As 
I reached them they rolled over together. For 
a moment [| couldn't distinguish anything. 
There was a whirl of flailing arms and legs. 
The lamp was turned away—I couldn’t see 
where to hit, what to hold. Then there was a 
blow, and a cry, and | felt the hard barrel 
of the gun against me. “Breathe and you’re 
dead!’ Smith said. 

The whole incident hadn’t taken more than 
ten seconds. Mollie was lying back against the 
parapet, holding her face. Smith was sucking 
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his left hand, which was covered with blood. 
“You little hellcat!” he said. 

I kept very still. “Careful, Smith!” I said. 
“No reprisals—not if you want me to live. 
Not if you need my car.” 

He stepped back, still sucking his hand. 
“You'd better go, Mr. Curtis.” 

“Go on, Hugh,” Mollie said. She had got 
over the blow—she didn’t appear to be seri- 
ously damaged. “He won’t hurt me now.” 

I said, ‘Sorry, Mollie!” 

“You needn’t be. It was a long shot—like 
climbing the wall. It might have worked.” 

She gave me a gallant little wave, and I 
walked slowly to the steps. 


I called myself every name under the sun. 
I’d been unforgivably dim not to see through 
that act that Mollie had been putting on. Now 
there was nothing to prevent Smith’s going 
ahead with his escape plans—his real plans. 
He’d wait for me to bring the car that evening, 
he’d shoot us both, and he’d disappear. 

I closed the castle door behind me and 
thrust the key savagely into the lock. When I 
tried to turn it, it wouldn’t turn. I couldn’t 
move the key in any direction. The door was 
still unlocked, and I couldn’t lock it. 

I stood back and considered the situation, 
and the more I thought about it the less I liked 
it. The day that would soon be dawning was a 
Saturday—the first Saturday since the news of 
the murder had got out. It was possible that 
sight-seers would come to the castle. Someone 
might go in. And then everything would blow 
up. I’d better go back and tell Smith. He 
wouldn’t want the castle left open either. 

Then a new thought struck me. If only I 
could let him know what had happened with- 
out going back to the tower—if only I could 
make him come down and join me in the 
passage 

I made my way quickly to the inner end 
where slopes of broken masonry led to a flat 
surface above the passage. I was in full view of 
the tower, but I groped around and almost at 
once found the murder holes. There were nine 
of them, and between them they commanded 
most of the passage. 

After a moment I climbed down over the 
masonry and left the castle. I crossed the 
causeway and knelt down on the grass at the 
side of the moat. The bank there had been 
strengthened with lumps of stone, and some 
of them were loose. The first I dislodged was 
too big, but the second felt just right. It must 
have weighed twenty pounds. I lugged it from 
its bed and carried it back through the pas- 
sage. I left it there beside the hole—it fitted 
nicely—and climbed down again and went 
out through the door. I walked round the 
moat till I was opposite the square tower. The 
place couldn’t have been more deserted. I 
cupped my hands toward the tower and gave 
a loud hail. 

I was just beginning to think I’d have to 
shout again when Smith’s voice came clearly 
over the water. ““Yes? What is it?” 

“The lock’s jammed,” I called. “‘I’ve locked 
the door, but I can’t get the key out.” 

He reacted to that, all right. He had to. If 
the door had really been locked, and the door 
jammed, he’d have been a prisoner. 

There was a short silence. Then he called, 
“All right—I’ll come down. But watch your 
step!” 





il turned and raced back. I’d scarcely got 
into position on the passage roof when I saw 
a glimmer of light at the bottom of the tower 
steps, and Smith emerged, limping. He had the 
hand lamp in his left hand, the gun in his 
right. I raised the stone and lowered it into 
the hole and concentrated on gauging his 
speed as he moved under the arch. My heart 
was pounding so fiercely I could scarcely 
breathe. Through the hole, I could see the ad- 
vancing light getting brighter. 

I heard him call out, “Are you there, Mr. 
Curtis?” For a few seconds there was silence. 
Now he’d know that I was up to something, be- 
cause the door wasn’t locked as I’d said it 
was. He must have found the jammed key; I 
heard him fiddling with it. The beam grew 
stronger. I caught a glimpse of the swinging 
lamp, and I let the stone go. 

There was a cry, a crash—and the light went 
out, 


I listened. I thought I caught a faint sound, 
but I couldn’t identify it. Suddenly I realized 
that my best course was to make for the tower. 
Once I was up there with Mollie, and we had 
that thick door between us and the gun, Smith 
would be helpless. I lowered myself back into 
the courtyard. Dawn was near, but for the 
moment the night seemed darker than ever 
and I groped my way forward with out- 
stretched hands. Presently I felt grass under 
my feet and knew I was all right. I reached the 
door and dragged it open and slipped inside. 
I'd made it ! 

I raced up the stone spiral. The top door 
was open. I rushed out onto the roof and 
heaved the door shut behind me. ““Mollie!”’ I 
cried exultantly. 

A voice from the parapet said, “Stay right 
where you are, Mr. Curtis! I can see you 
against the sky.” 

The utter unexpectedness of it made it the 
worst blow yet. He must have sized the situa- 
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Her braids pinned high upon her 
head, 

Margaret clomped downstairs 

in her mother’s spike-heeled 
shoes. 

She dragged her mother’s long 
skirt 

down the front-porch steps, 

and went to call on a lady 

who said, “Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Jones.”’ 

The lady served her sweet 
milk-tea 

in a little doll’s pink cup, 

and frosted graham crackers 

on a little doll’s pink plate. 

Margaret was sure that day 

that she was quite grown up, 

but now that she truly is, 


she is not sure at all. 


tion up the instant the stone had fallen, and 
nipped back to the tower while I was still 
wondering if he was dead. 

He said, “Keep quite still, Mr. Curtis. I 
don’t want any movement until daylight.” 

I didn’t want any movement either. I’d half 
expected him to come over and beat me up, 
and it was a relief that he wasn’t going to. I 
looked across at Mollie’s corner. Now that 
there was no lamp, I couldn’t see her at all. I 
said, ““Are you wired up, Mollie?” 

“Yes. He did it before he went down. What 
happened?” 

I told her. 

Smith said, with mock indignation, “‘He 
might have killed me!’ He sounded very 
pleased with himself. 

Mollie said, “‘Better luck next time!” 

After that we were quiet for a bit. The sky 
in the east grew lighter. The blackness above 
slowly paled to gray. I could just see Smith 
now, lying back against the parapet with his 
gun at the ready. And Mollie, too, blanketed 
like a squaw, very still, very watchful. 

I said, ““What about the door? Anyone 
could come in now.” 

He fingered the gun almost lovingly. “It'll 
be too bad if anyone does. Still, we don’t want 
unnecessary trouble, do we? Perhaps you’d 
better get the stone shot, Mr. Curtis.” 

Smith came with me. He didn’t lower his 
gun even after I'd lifted the shot, though he 
could safely have done so. I staggered to the 
passage with it and dropped it a foot or two 
from the door with a sigh of relief. 

Smith grinned. “I carried it farther than 
that!’ he said. ‘Well, push it against the 
door.” 


I looked at him in surprise. ““Aren’t I going 
to leave?” 

He shook his head. ‘““You’re altogether too 
inventive. I prefer to keep you under my eye 
as long as possible.” 

Mollie looked surprised to see me back. 
Presently she asked if she could go and 
stretch her legs and he said she could, but she 
wasn’t to go outside the castle. He limped 
across and released her from the wire. He 
seemed to be quite confident he could trust 
her, as long as he held me as a hostage. 


The sun was up now, and the warmth was 
comforting. I sat and watched Smith gently 
massaging his ankle. 

It felt strange being a prisoner on the roof, 
with Mollie free down below. I said, “I’m not 
sure you haven’t been a bit too trusting, 
Smith.” 

“Nonsense! She knows very well what'll 
happen to you if she tries anything. She 
wouldn’t want her boy friend shot.” 

“I’m not her boy friend, unfortunately. I 
only met her three days ago. She doesn’t care 
a bit about me.” 

“T didn’t get that impression.” 

I knew he didn’t believe anything I said, but 
he walked to the other side of the roof and 
looked over cautiously. After a moment he 
walked back again. If I'd achieved nothing 
else, I’d got him worried. Very soon, I thought, 
he’d take me down into the courtyard with 
him to make sure. That was the most I'd 
hoped for. If he had two of us on his mind, in 
the open, I might still have a chance to get the 
gun. 

Then the whole thing fizzled. There was a 
step on the spiral staircase. Smith called out 
sharply, ‘“Who’s that?” and Mollie said, “It’s 
me—who do you think?” and came out onto 
the roof. 

Smith gave me a wide grin. “I thought I was 
a better judge of character than that, Mr. 
Curtis.”” He didn’t bother to tell her what had 
happened. ‘*Well, now, perhaps Miss Bourne 
would get us something to eat.” 

When the food was ready, he ate hungrily. 
Mollie said she only wanted a drink of water. 
I thought I’d better make a show of eating, but 
the food almost choked me. I never had be- 
lieved that hearty-meal-before-execution stuff, 
and now I knew it wasn’t true. 

After breakfast, Smith went through the 
bag of supplies and flung over into the moat 
everything that I could conceivably use as a 
weapon. His own hammer and chisel fol- 
lowed the knives and forks and tin opener. 
By the time he’d finished there was nothing on 
the roof but two soft bags and a little food, 
the water can, and a couple of plastic tum- 
blers. 

Then he wired Mollie up again. As he re- 
fixed the wires to the slats, I heard the twang 
that had given me away when I'd scaled the 
wall. I realized now what had made the noise. 
Each set of slats was bolted down to two ot 
the stone corbels, but the ends were free, so 
that the last four or five feet were merely sup- 
ported by the next corbel. As I’d noticed when 
I'd put my weight on them from underneath, 
they were very springy, and when they were 
released after pressure at any point, they 
twanged. But for that, I thought ruefully, we 
probably wouldn’t be there now. 

As soon as Mollie was well secured, Smith 
came and sat down beside me—but at a safe 
distance. He had a clear view through the slats 
right across to the path that led up from the 
gate. It was a highly strategic spot. By leaning 
over, I could just share the view. But I still 
couldn’t reach Smith. His hand, with the gun, 
was outstretched along the slats almost care- 
lessly, or so it seemed, but it was too far away 
to be any good to me. 

We were obviously in for a long wait now. 
Until Smith made some fresh move, there was 
nothing I could do. Mollie tried a new tac- 
tic—needling him. He just looked at her ap- 
preciatively and grinned. She asked him what 
his little bag of jewels was worth and he said, 
“Enough to keep me in luxury for the rest of 
my life,’’ but that was all. She gave up and 
switched to me, and we discussed what sort of 
space the story was likely to get in our papers 
when we were in the clear again, and she said 
being with Smith for three days had been the 
worst experience of her life but that in the end 
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it would probably turn out to have been al- 
most worth it. We made a few cracks, a sort of 
proud defiance, boosting each other’s morale. 
Then the talk faded out. 


It was just before eleven when Smith, sud- 
denly very alert, announced that two people 
were walking up the path toward the castle 
door. I leaned over and caught sight of them 
just before they went out of view—a mananda 
girl with their arms round each other. Smith 
got up and crossed to the other side of the 
roof, crouching down, so that he could see 
over the courtyard to the entrance passage 
without any risk of being seen himself. I made 
a tentative move, just to see how great his pre- 
occupation was, but he whipped round in a 
second and I didn’t try it again. 

I'd been right about the Saturday sight- 
seers, but the stone shot would frustrate any 
but a most determined effort to get in. 

Then I heard voices. Several voices. Dis- 
tant, at first, but getting louder and closer ~ 
every second. Smith jerked the gun threaten- — 
ingly, and peered through the slats. I leaned 
over and looked too. A couple of youths ap- 
peared on the path, riding bicycles. Behind 
them were two girls, also riding. And then, 
up the slope, so many cyclists came surging 
that I lost count. There were thirty of them, at 
least—a whole club. And they were all mak- 
ing for the castle door. 

Smith scrambled to his feet and went over 
to the ramparts again so that he could watch 
the entrance passage, his finger tight on the 
trigger of his gun. He was beginning to look 
like a man with an itch to shoot. These young | 
people didn’t give a fig for notice boards—or- 
stone shots behind locked doors that moved 
at a push. They were coming in! Their cockney- 
voices were suddenly much louder. They 
were in high, larking spirits. 





Smith's face had turned a dirty, mottled 
color. An incursion on this scale was some- 
thing that even he hadn’t allowed for. 

I said, “This is it, Smith. You’ve lost, ’'m 
afraid.” 

“Don’t move!” he said. “Don’t move an 
inch!” His expression was vicious. “If I lose, 
you lose. But don’t worry—I’m not finished 
yet.”’ He tapped his gun meaningly. 

“You can’t shoot all of them!”’ Mollie ex- 
claimed in a tone of horror. ““Why start some- 
thing you can’t finish? You haven’t a chance.” 

‘We shall see.” 

I sat still listening. I could hear individual 
voices quite plainly now. Someone shouted 
across the courtyard, “‘These castles look like 
they just been put ’ere, don’t they?” A girl 
said, shrilly, ‘““Get on, you. I want to see too.” 
There was more laughter. The tidal wave was 
sweeping on. They seemed to be down by the 
well now. One of them called out, ““Prob’ly the 
bride’s barf or somefin’.”’ Another said, “Coo, 
look what’s up ’ere!”” 

They’d reached the tower. They were cer- 
tain to come up. I could see no end to it now 
but a massacre. First us, and then as many of 
them as there were bullets for. 

Suddenly Smith stepped across to Mollie 
and released her from the wire and jerked her 
to her feet. 

“Down the steps!”’ he said. He turned on 
me. ‘You stay here. You know what happens 
to the girl if you try anything.” 

He stuck the gun in his pocket, but he was 
still holding it. The barrel was pointing at 
Mollie as they went down the steps. 

I heard the youths and girls come piling up 
the stairs. Someone was whistling the theme 
tune from La Ronde. A voice said, ‘“‘Ever see 
The Thirty-Nine Steps, Alf?” 

Then I heard Smith. ““What do you people 
think you’re doing?”’ he demanded in a tone 
of authority. ““Get out, all of you. The castle 
doesn’t open till next month. Can’t you 
read?” 

So that was it! 

There was a moment’s silence—then an out- 
break of indignant ‘“Coo’’s and a few catcalls. 
Some bold youth said, ““’Oo are you, mister, 
anyway?” 

“I’m the caretaker. Now push off, all of 
you, or Ill call the police.” 

There was murmuring at that, and more 
derisive jeers. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


The height of summer! Asters, 
lilies, gaudy dahlias make a bril- 
liant backdrop for terrace dinners 
of Maryland fried chicken, corn 
roasted in its husk, and peaches 
and cream. 


These pleasures once cost me a 

high price. The bill used to come 
after I’d packed away my easy cottons and shoe- 
oned myself into the extravagant grey flannel suit 
id black crepe sheath I’d planned to wear for years! 
fter a look at my expanded silhouette I’d hear the 
mily groan, ““Mom has to diet again.” 
No more, thank goodness! After talking with my 
»etor, I now routinely use the NEW KESSAMIN PLAN 
id KESSAMIN #14 tablets. These contain essential 
utritional vitamins and iron as well as a neutral ad- 
itive. They help keep me perfectly happy—and 
prmal size—with only one ear of corn and a smaller 
ice of peach pie. And if my husband fattens I use 
le KESSAMIN way to help him lose the unhealthy 
kcess promptly. It’s the best aid to weight control 
e’ve ever found. 


i 


| August is bounteous but it does have drawbacks! 
leat and humidity are hard to take. Everything I do, 
jom golf to just a little mending, makes me drip like 
leaky faucet. When I cool off and dry I could be even 
hore uncomfortable than before. 

|The reason—I’ve learned that certain bacteria 
hich tend to grow prolifically in perspiration are the 
purce of the unpleasant smell that bothers one. 

/ But now, I’ve solved this problem. I’ve found the 
New yoporA, the deodorant containing an antibiotic 
hat paralyzes those germs and keeps underarms 
jainty. 

Yopora’s a light cream, lightly fragrant, and sooth- 
ig and healing to an irritated surface. It’s a joy be- 
ause it lasts from this morning till tomorrow. 


| Uncle Joe isn’t his jovial self this visit. His store 
eeth wobble. He’s low; doesn’t tell his improbable 
ales or shake with paenter from his chins to his shins. 


) We know just what he needs: ora-rix, that remark- 
|bly efficient adherent, to hold his dentures firmly in 
lace; and ora denture powder to clean them in 20 
inutes and keep his breath fresh as a baby’s. Now, 
ith oRA-FIx and oRA to make him comfortable, 
ncle Joe butters a fat ear of corn and booms, “Once 
Sificer. . .”’ 

When he’s with us Uncle Joe always insists on hav- 
g projects—the sort of things he can’t do in his 
»achelor apartment in New York. 


He picks lima beans and bravely ignores the arthri- 
is in his hands. In spite of his rheumatic back he 
oves fieldstones and makes a pretty path from the 
karage to the rose beds. And afterwards of course he’s 
ull of complaints. 

Consequently, as soon as he’s through I bring out 
Dur jar of SURIN and have warm moist towels ready 
or him. “Put these where you ache and when the 
nrea’s warm I’ll smooth the surin on,” I tell him. 
‘It’s not a cure for your arthritis; there isn’t any. But 
sURIN is warming, soothing, relaxing—and it helps 
relieve that distress. 

» “Now you'll be able to enjoy the fruit punch we'll 
‘have waiting for you.” 
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KILLS ATHLETES FOOT FUNGUS 
ON CONTACT* 








Back comes that cool, clean comfort! 


Octofen Liquid by McKesson proved 
effective by a group of skin specialists 
...In well-known New York hospital! 


THLETE’S FOOT can become so serious— 
A you need hospital care. In clinical tests 
by a team of leading dermatologists, people so 
afflicted with Athlete’s Foot, were treated with 
Octofen Liquid. Results were remarkable— 
progress rapid—and 90% of the patients were 
clinically relieved in a surprisingly short time. 


The reason Octofen Liquid 1s so effective is 
very simple. Doctors know that it is a fungus 
which causes Athlete’s Foot. So why attack 
it with ineffective cure-alls? The direct way 
to get rid of Athlete’s Foot is with a fungicide 
—something that kills fungus. 


Years of specialized research at McKesson 
Laboratories produced Octofen Liquid to do 
this special job of killing Athlete’s Foot fungi. 
As it seeps into the cracked places, it searches 
out the Athlete’s Foot fungi— kills them on 
contact—in minutes! In many cases, two or 
three applications may be all you need. 

So today—when the warm, humid summer 
weather encourages the Athlete’s Foot fungi 


to bother you—get Octofen Liquid and sooth- 
ing Octofen Powder at your druggist’s. He will 
agree with your wise decision to be ready to 
stop infection early. Your druggist can also 
explain why Octofen works better—why it is 
the only Athlete’s Foot remedy approved by 
the National Foot Health Council of leading 
chiropodists and podiatrists. Like all fine 
McKesson products, Octofen is made better— 
so it’s better for you. 


*Laboratory tests have proved that Octofen 
kills Athlete’s Foot fungus on contact! 






unoercrof. 


OCTOFEN POWDER 


helps prevent Athlete’s 
Foot. Dust it onto 
washed and dried toes— 
into shoes and hose, 
every day. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 
“Go on,” Smith said, ‘‘before I collect a 
bob off each of you.”’ That worked better than 
the threat. There was a bit of grumbling. 
Then, slowly, the tide began to recede. In a 
moment or two they were all back in the 
courtyard. There were a few more insults, 
hurled from safety. There was more laughter. 
There was a cheeky cacophony of bicycle bells 
as they collected their machines. Then the 
noise gradually subsided. They were going. 
Smith had pulled it off. 
I moved to the ramparts and watched them 
leave the courtyard. They weren’t in any 
hurry. Some of them had begun fooling about 


on the edge of the moat outside. Smith didn’t 
wait for their final departure. As the last one 
went out through the door he emerged from 
the tower with Mollie in front of him and the 
gun still in his pocket and crossed the court- 
yard to replace the stoneshot against the 
door. In a few moments he’d be back on the 
roof—and we'd all be as we were again. 

I couldn’t let that happen. I scanned the 
roof. How right he’d been to throw everything 
into the moat! I needed something . . . one of 
the slats, perhaps? Maybe I could break off 
one of the unattached ends. 

I darted to my corner and heaved up a slat 
with all my strength. It bent like a bow—but 





“Nourish the sapling 


to make strong the tree... 


What the child is 


the man will be.’”* 
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builds health fortomorrow! | 


Your baby grows as much his first year 
as he will during his next three years 
added together! And sturdy growth 
takes lots of protein. That’s why we 
developed this new cereal that gives 
baby a protein bonus! It contains 35% 
protein, the highest amount experts 
recommend for a baby cereal. 


Your baby deserves the best... 


Of course, like all Pablum Cereals, this 
new High Protein Cereal tastes won- 
derfully smooth. And Baby will love 
the delicate flavor. Because Baby en- 
joys it so, it’s easy for you to help your 
baby build health for tomorrow with 
new High Protein Cereal. For variety, 
serve all five Pablum Cereals. 
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it wouldn’t snap. It was no good—they were 
coming back. I could hear them on the stair- 
case. 

I forced the slat back and down until it 
was bent double and almost flat again—but it 
still wouldn’t break. 

Then, suddenly, I had a different idea. I held 
the slat down with my right hand and drew the 
blanket over the bend in it and sat down with 
my right elbow pressing hard on the free end. 
I’d just settled myself when Mollie’s head ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Smith stuck his head round the edge of the 
door, cautiously, and saw me. He grinned. 
“So I hadn’t a chance, eh?” 
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I said, ““You’re a murdering swine, Smith, 
but I have to hand it to you. That was quite a 
performance you gave.” 

“T thought it was pretty good myself,” he 
said. 

He made Mollie sit down, and he wired her 
up again. While he was occupied I shifted my 
position slightly and pulled the blanket a little 
higher. It looked all right from where I was. If 
only he’d hurry! My elbow was beginning to 
ache horribly. 

He finished with Mollie and resumed his 
seat beside me. “‘There they go,” he said, as 
the rear guard of the cyclists disappeared over |. 
the hill. ‘‘Well, they’ll never have a closer 
shave than that!” 

I grunted. I was sweating all over now. I 
could hold on for another couple of minutes, 
and that was all. I could feel the end of the 
slat biting into the flesh of my forearm. The |) 
fingers of my right hand were beginning to 
grow numb. I moved a fraction of an inch, 

trying to ease the pressure, but the slat merely 
bit deeper. I tried not to think about it, about |) 
the pain. I began to count, slowly. One. . . 
two...three... 

Then Smith moved. The hand with the gun 
came down over the slats beside him. The 
barrel of the gun was over the corbel where 
the slat had been. I jerked my elbow away. 

There was a rending of cloth, a loud smack 
as the slat hit the corbel, and a yell of agony 


Smith. I dived for it, just as he shot out a foot }/ 
and kicked it out of my way. It went spinning 
across the roof toward Mollie. She picked it 
up neatly and threw it over the parapet into 
the moat. 

I was at the door before Smith could reach 
it, blocking his way. For a tense moment we } 
all looked at one another. Smith’s face was 
like putty. Blood was oozing from the crushed |) 
fingers of his right hand. My own right arm} 
was still numbed and useless. My coat was al- . 
most ripped from my back. I slipped it off and: 
dropped it at my feet. 7 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” I said softly, ‘‘this looks 
like the last round, doesn’t it? Let’s see what 
you can do without your gun.” 

I approached him slowly, watching him all) 
the time. I feinted with my right—what there) 
was of it!—and hit out hard with my left. The 
blow landed, but not heavily. He grunted and, 
head down, came at me like a bull. He couldn't} 
use his right, either, but with what he had he} 
could lay me cold if I wasn’t careful. My right’ 
arm was coming back to life now, and I used) 
it. We weren’t fighting for fun. I rocked him 
with a blow to the face and an uppercut to the 
chin and when I saw he was groggy I went in 
and battered him, hitting with all my strength. 
He didn’t fall—he slowly sagged to his knees. 
1 dragged him up and gave him one more for 
good measure—and that was the end of the} 
fight. | 


M, knuckles were flayed, but that was 
about all the damage I’d suffered. I rested for 
a moment while I got my breath back. Then] | 
stepped across and slipped Mollie’s foot out} 
of the wire. “‘Nice bit of fielding!”’ I said. 

She was pale, but amazingly composed. 
“I’d better get the police,”’ she said. ! 

“Yes, as fast as you like. I'll be all right—I 
don’t think he’ll give any more trouble, now.” 

Before she could leave, Smith called out} 
“Wait! and struggled to his feet, leaning 
against the parapet. He’d made quite a recoy-} 
ery, but I couldn’t see him renewing the at-}) 
tack—and I was right. What was on his mind; 
was something quite different. 

He said, ‘‘Don’t be hasty, Curtis—this is the} 
chance of a lifetime for you. Surely you’re not) 
going to pass it up?”” 

“What do you mean?” 

He tapped his pocket. “‘These stones are 
worth fifty thousand pounds. You can hayejj 
them—in return for the use of your car. You) 
and Miss Bourne can share them. You'll bey, 
quite safe—they’ve been lost sight of for four) 
years, they’re not hot any more. No one will 
ever know. If you let me go, I swear I’ll neve 
tell anyone that you had them. If they catch 
me, Ill say I threw them in the moat. Fifty 
thousand pounds, Curtis! Think of it!” 

I looked at him sadly. It was the only speech) 
he’d made since our first meeting that wasn’t in 
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haracter. But then, of course, he’d never been 
4 these straits before. 
| I said, “Carry on, Mollie. Let’s get this 
over.” 

I stepped aside to let her pass. Smith’s ex- 

‘ression was desperate. He pulled himself up 

his toes as though bracing himself for a 
ast effort. I thought he was going to take an- 
ther crack at me after all. But he didn’t. He 
90k a flying leap onto the parapet, stood 
here for a second, taised his arms above his 
}ead—and dived. 

We both rushed to the edge. It was an in- 
redible dive for a man in his state—a remark- 
ble dive for anyone fully clothed. He went 
lertically into the moat with hardly more 
plash than I’d have made from ten feet. He 
ad such momentum that I expected him to 
ome up near the bank. I was all set to rush for 
e car and intercept him. But he didn’t come 
p near the bank. He didn’t come up at all. 
































| That afternoon the police put a dinghy on 
ne moat and recovered his body with a couple 
if grapnels. They had quite a job because he’d 
one head first into the mud. It couldn’t have 
jeen a nice death. 


nce they had the body, as well as our 
tory, it didn’t take them long to identify 
im. The Yard knew all about him. His name, 
turned out, was Walter Rance. Up till a few 
‘ears back, he’d been notorious as a gifted cat 
‘urglar and jewel thief. Lawson, who came 
acing down to Lodden that evening, goggling 
nd almost speechless over our adventure, told 
s when articulate words finally came to him 
jat he’d have known the man anywhere from 
ie photographs he’d seen. 

The jewels, mostly diamonds and rubies, be- 
ynged to the Earl of Carisdown. They’d been 
-olen from his home on the south coast four 
lears earlier on the night of his daughter’s 
wenty-first birthday party. Rance had been 
rrested in London about a month later, but 
im another charge. He’d been suspected of the 
farisdown coup, but a woman had given him 
alibi which the police couldn’t break, and 
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they hadn’t been able to prove anything. He’d 
been jailed for four years on account of the 
job they knew about. 

The Carisdown affair had never been 
cleared up. There had been a suspicious inci- 
dent near Lodden the day after the raid, when 
a police car on special patrol had chased a car 
that had refused to stop. It had skidded and 
crashed on Lodden hill, overturning and burst- 
ing into flames. Two men had been trapped 
underneath it, and when the fire had died their 
remains had defied identification. So had ey- 
erything else in the car. The engine number 
had been scored out; the registration plates 
had turned out to be false. The two men were 
clearly crooks, but there had been nothing 
definite to connect them with the jewel rob- 
bery. 

When Hoad had been found murdered, and 
attention had turned to the missing key, no 
one had thought of associating the theft of the 
key with the car crash. If the police, on the day 
of the crash, had happened to notice a third 
man in the escaping car, the link might have 
been established—but they hadn’t. Now it 
seemed more than likely that all these incidents 
were connected. . 

With Rance dead, the truth of what had oc- 
curred could only be a matter for conjecture, 
but the police reconstruction ran something 
like this: Rance had led the Carisdown raid, 
with two associates. For some reason that 
would never be cleared up, the three men 
hadn’t left the district immediately after the 
burglary, but had spent the night there. Next 
day they’d set off for London. Rance had been 
in the back seat, and at the first glimpse of the 
police car he’d ducked down. When the car 
had crashed, Rance had been flung clear. 
He’d been carrying the jewels in his pocket. 
Knowing that the police were close behind 
him, he’d looked around for some safe place to 
hide the loot. He’d spotted the castle and 
crossed the fields and gone in through the 
open door while Figgis was hurrying to the 
scene of the crash. Up in the tower, he’d found 
a deep crevice in the ancient parapet and 
stuffed the leather purse in. It had gone in 
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farther than he’d intended, dropping down 
out of his reach. On the way out he’d removed 
the door key, in case he’d need more time for 
recovering the jewels than an authorized visit 
would give him. Presumably he’d intended to 
come back for them as soon as the heat was 
off, but the jail sentence had spoiled his plans. 
And that was about all there was to it. 


NEXT MONTH 


“You understand what it is all 
about? You will have to be—er— 
made over; a new hairdo, different 
clothes.” He smiled sourly. “I don’t 


suppose you will care for the clothes. 
We will give you an entirely new 
identity card, life history, passport 
and papers.” 


Thus Miss Jones—which was not 
really her name—began her assign- 
ment as an espionage agent. But 
she should not have fallen in love— 
especially with the spy she was or- 
dered to uncover. 


THE UNFORGETTABLE 
MISS JONES 
By DOROTHY BLACK 


condensed novel 
complete in the September JouRNAL 





It was an incredibly exciting evening—one 
of those occasions that stay in the mind for- 
ever. To be free again, with Mollie looking as 
fresh and lovely as though her ordeal had 
never happened, with the office wires crackling 
congratulations and even old Hatcher saying 
he’d like to buy me a beer, with other and far 
more able reporters waiting for crumbs from 
the rich man’s table—all was wonderfully ex- 
hilarating. Not that I had much time to bask 
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at first, because the story had to be written and 
phoned and there was a lot of it to write. I was 
hard at it for more than two hours, and when 
I'd finally put the story over I went in search of 
Mollie. I asked the porter if he’d seen her and 
he said she’d gone out for a stroll more than 
an hour ago. She’d obviously got through her 
story much faster than I had. I still envied her 
her skill and craftsmanship. 

It seemed unlikely she’d have gone back to 
the castle after all the unpleasant things that 
had happened there, but I walked up through 
the fields, just to make sure. I spotted her al- 
most at once, down by the river, and quickly 
joined her. She was lying on the bank, lazily 
twiddling a bit of grass in her fingers and gaz- 
ing down at the water. She gave me a warm 
smile when she saw me, and patted the grass 
beside her invitingly. It was the first time I’d 
seen her without a mob around her since we’d 
gone for the police. 

She said, “Did you get your piece off all 
right?” 

I nodded. 

“How are the hands?” She inspected my 
knuckles, and made a wry face. “It was quite a 
fight, wasn’t it? You were most impres- 
sive. .. . In fact, Hugh, you were rather mar- 
velous all through.” 

I gave a modest shrug. “You weren’t ex- 
actly inactive yourself.” 

“We were very lucky.” 

“We certainly were. What a story! How 
much did you send?” 

“About half a column,” she said. 

I stared at her. “Half a column! You can’t 
mean it. Why, I must have sent three col- 
umns.”” 

‘‘Fine! It was worth it. I hope you really put 
yourself across this time.” 

“T certainly did, but . . . Mollie, what’s the 
idea?” 

“It’s your story,”’ she said. ““You earned it 
ten times over. I decided to leave it to you.” 
She smiled. “I wanted to say ‘Thank you’ in 
some way and that seemed a good way. The 
greatest sacrifice a woman like me could 
make!”’ 


END 
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Rainbow Rings 
colored candies. Turn Form 
baked cookies upside down slices with thimble 
» show colored ring. Top tinted peppermint icins 
vith tinted frosting. 


CARAMEL REFRIGERATOR COOKIES 
Another Gold Medal ‘‘Flower” 


1/2 cup soft shortening (part butter) 1 3/4 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
1 cup brown sugar (packed) 1 egg 1/2 tsp. vanilla 1/4 tsp. salt 1/2 tsp. soda 


Mix well shortening, sugar, egg and vanilla. paper. Chill until firm. Heat oven to 400° 
Sift together and stir in flour, salt and soda. (mod. hot). Slice 4” thick. Bake 8 to 10 min. 
Form into roll 242” across. Wrap in waxed on ungreased baking sheet. Makes 5 doz. 


For variations, follow recipe above except make changes indicated 


2 Chocolate Mint Circles—Add 112 sq. unsweetened Ribbon Bars— Divide dough in 
in chocolate (1% oz.) melted, with the shortening. 


halves. To one add 2 sq. unsweet- 
nto roll 2” across. Cut centers out of half the 


ened chocolate (12 oz.) melted. 
Put cooled circles together with Form each half into 2 strips, 2” 


Makes 3 doz. Bake centers wide and %4” thick. Pile strips, al- 
in threes to form Clover Leaves. ternating colors. Press together. 


Rich, crispy, and “double-quick” easy with depend- 
able Gold Medal Flour. It helps you bake every- 
by “Betty Chocker thing better, because it’s the “flower” of the wheat. 
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you will meet a man crippled in body, 


but so strong in love the whole town loves him back. 


his is the story of the happiest man on Wil- 

shire Botlévard. He has everything he 

wants: love, success and good friends— 
famous friends. 

He can be found any night except Saturday be- 
tween the hours of six-thirty and two on or near 
the corner of Rodeo and Wilshire, in the heart of 
Beverly Hills, California. He is fifty years old and 
sells newspapers for a living. He feeds his soul, 
however, on laughter and good fellowship. He is a 
spastic. 

His name is a long one—Melvin Offie Travioli— 
but his.three hundred customer-friends call him 
Mel. Never Melvin the Spastic. They don’t think 
of him that way. They don’t see him that way. 

Unless you know him, this is hard to under- 
stand. Because Mel is a startling sight at first 
glance. 

Say you’re a newcomer to the Beverly-Wilshire 
Hotel, and you want a late edition plus a breath 
of fresh air. You’ll probably buy your paper from 
Mel. If he sees you coming, he will walk toward 
you, dragging his right foot. You’ll have to pull 
out your paper from a canvas apron strapped 
around his waist. He can’t do it for you. His left 
hand waves helplessly in the air. His right hand 
turns up with crooked fingers bent like claws, 
pressing one extra paper to his twisted body for 
display purposes. 


If you have the right change, you drop it into a 
leather pouch around his neck. If you have a bill, 
you slip it into his left coat pocket and make your 
own change from the “bib.” 

He won’t watch what you’re doing. He’s too 
busy studying your face, making up his mind 
about you. His eyes are sharp and alert, but spec- 
tacles fogged over with mist and headlighted by 
the street lamp give him the appearance of an in- 
quisitive gnome. 

He is searching for a key to your mood. Your 
character? Don’t worry. When he says, “God 
made only good people; the bad ones I don’t 
know,” he means it. He’ll find something good in 
you—even when you can’t yourself. 

When your transaction is finished, Mel will 
slowly raise his right hand to his cap and work 
his mouth until he manages to croak, “Good night, 
sir, and thank you.” 

Come back six months later and he will remem- 
ber you. 

You will usually find him surrounded by cus- 
tomer-friends. ““That’s why I like the night shift,” 
he says. “‘People are relaxed then and like to clown 
around. They don’t just buy a paper and run.” 

You may have to walk a little to find him. He 
sometimes wanders over to Frascati’s restaurant a 
block away, or across the street to the Brown 
Derby for extra papers, or into the all-night drug- 
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store on the corner. Maybe he’s talking to Mar- 
garet Whiting and her mother under the hotel 
canopy, or grinning at Burns and Allen, or chuck- 
ling over George Jessel’s muttering, ““You got too 
good a thing here, kid. One o’ these nights I’m 
gonna take over your corner, see?” 

Douglas Morrow, who wrote The Stratton 
Story for the screen, often chides him, “‘You’re a 
lousy businessman, Mel. How do you expect to 
sell your papers if you don’t stay in one place?” 

Mel replies with good humor, “I gotta keep 
moving to keep warm,” ignoring the fact that his 
right foot is curled over a special three-inch cork- 
and-foam-rubber innersole and throbs painfully 
if he gains as much as four pounds. 

He doesn’t call these people to him or shout, 
“Papers, get your late papers!’ He lets them seek 
him out—and they do. “I go to work with the 
thought that I’m going to see somebody I like,” 
he says. “If I asked them to buy a paper they’d 
immediately think, ‘Shucks, he doesn’t want to 
see me, he just wants to sell a paper.’ I want them 
to know that I like them and am happy to be 
with them.” 

As a “‘public servant,”’ he considers it his duty to 
cheer up the many miserable, dispirited or dully 
bored folks burdened with stock-market problems. 
Monotony is the biggest enemy of his moneyed 
friends, and he wages constant battle against it; 
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LIVES 


A spastic at birth, 
Mel Travioli has 
an adoring wife, 
three children, hundreds 


of customer-friends. 


Gordy a Sesuts Cheist 
Poller Bay Saints. 





They are good Mormons 


The Traviolis’ Electric Shopper is a regular Sunday sight 
at Santa Monica church. They tithe—put aside 10 
per cent of Mel’s earnings a day—a donation of $3 to 
$10 a week. In “spare time” Lea cleans and cooks for 
fellow members who are sick and ‘‘less lucky than me.” 


he learns their pet peeves, their favorite teams, their 
handicapping prowess, and keeps up running gags 
with them. He wears a different-colored, outlandish 
tie each night, switches rooters’ caps by season, even 
grew a mustache once to give them something to 
talk about. Some of his customers enjoy their only 
casual conversation or chuckle of the day when they 
step out for their paper. 

Even out-of-towners quickly succumb to his 
humor. For example, there is a dignified theater 
owner from India who always hunts up Mel when- 
ever he is in town, just to hear him croak, “Hello, 
Sahib!” 

When someone brings him a serious problem, 
however, all joking stops. One night a man told Mel 
despondently, “I’m going to blow my brains out. 
I’m finished. I just lost a million bucks on the stock 
market.” 

Mel frowned. “‘Did you ever buy a life with that 
money?” he asked sharply. 

INKS 

“Well, do you believe in God or is money your 
God?” he persisted. 

No answer. 

““As long as you believe in God you can repent. 
But if you take your life you can’t come back to be 
forgiven.”” He added dryly, “It’s too late to get 
your money back too!” 

The man just glowered and left, but the following 
night showed up to shake Mel’s hand. 

“Mel does more good than anyone I know,” 
Anthony Michael Padden, former manager of the 
Beverly-Wilshire Hotel, often stated. “Just meeting 
him is a lot cheaper than paying for a doctor’s pre- 
scription, and twice as effective. 

“‘He’s part of the operation and stature of Wil- 
shire Boulevard,” he added. Five years ago, Mel was 
gone for three days, and Padden was driven frantic 
answering calls from people wanting to know where 
he was. Finally, out of self-defense he checked the 
newspaper to learn that Mel had been chased off 
his corner by a new route man. “We got that 
straightened out in a hurry,” said Padden. “He'll 
be with us the rest of his life if he wants.”” When 
the hotel was sold last April, Mel’s friends worried 
about his future. But in one week, Mrs. Evelyn 
Sharp, the new president of Beverly-Wilshire, Inc., 
recognized this man’s courage and _ intelligence. 
Enthusiastically she concurs—Mel’s job is secure. 

News vendors—even popular news vendors— 
never get rich. Mel could supplement his nickel-a- 
paper income by “‘making book,” but will not “be- 
cause the customer never gets an even break.”’ Nor 
will he ask for charity; if he hasn’t the cash, he does 
without. 

He used to shake his head at Douglas Morrow, 
who drives a convertible with the top down in all 
kinds of weather. To Mel, who had to spend three 
hours a day on buses to cover the miles between his 
low-rent district and Beverly Hills—with drivers 
chafing openly at the delay—a car was not a play- 
thing. It was an impossible dream. 

“Doug,” he said one drizzly night, “I always 
thought you writers were smart fellows, but I’ve 
decided you’re not so smart or you’d have sense to 
stay in out of the rain.” 

However, four years ago Mel had to retract his 
words. He saved up enough for the down payment 
on a bright red Autoette, a three-wheeled convey- 
ance which ran on four electric batteries and achieved 
the breath-taking speed of sixteen miles per hour. 

The night it was delivered, Mel drove up to the 
hotel, spotted Morrow and shouted, “See? I got a 
real convertible. I don’t have a top to put up!” 

He didn’t sell many papers that night. All his 
friends—actors, producers, business executives— 
gathered round and insisted on demonstration rides 
in his “gocart.” 

Mel has not always enjoyed such popularity. As 
a youngster in San Bruno, California, he soon 
learned that he was considered a freak, a monster, 
by the neighborhood children. He was an object to 
be ridiculed, because the others had to prove to 
themselves they weren’t afraid of him. They tagged 





















































him and ran like the wind. They tripped him andj. 
knocked him down. They made faces and taunted i 
him with funny noises. What shriveled him most was ; 
the name “Corky,” derived from the cumbersome}, 
cork-lined shoe on his right foot. } 
He could have turned into a whimpering, frighi ; 
ened individual, a future helpless ward of the state, , 
But his mother converted his affliction into a proving} 
ground for character. One afternoon Mel hobbleg 
into the house, sobbing over being knocked do 
the ninth time that week. Gently his mother prie¢ 
loose his grip of her skirt. Firmly she said, “ 
back outside.” 
He stared at her disbelievingly. 
“Go back outside,” she repeated, “and don’t 
come in until you’ve licked that boy.” | 
“But I don’t want to fight. I don’t even know} 
how!” 
His mother said, “You can learn in a hurry. If} 
you fight now you won’t have to later on.” She} 
explained that the other children didn’t mean to be) 
unkind, they just didn’t understand. It was up to} 
Mel to make them like him—and he had to like 
them first. ““You can’t like your playmates,” she 
said, “until you get over your fear of them and) 
prove to them you're not so different after all.” . 
Reluctantly, Mel returned to hostile territory inf} 
the street. He stood terrified as three children rushed, 
him. He fell down. He stayed there a minute, then 
laboriously picked himself up as his mother ha¢ 
taught him to do. He stood his ground against an: | 
other attack, then suddenly started flailing his arms} 
wildly around in the air. One uncontrolled fist 
caught a boy on the chin and he dropped to the! 
ground. The others paused uncertainly, and in that 
moment Mel felt a rush of sympathy for his victim.] 
Gently he said, “I didn’t hit you because I don’t, 
like you. | hit you because you hurt me.” 
The boy felt his jaw and grinned sheepishly. 
“Sure, Corky,” he said. And the young world of} 
Melvin Travioli began to change. 
But with the new fun, life also held responsibili- } 
ties. He began selling papers for a half-cent-a-copy. 
profit at the age of eight. He hopped a streetcar | 
and rode all the way to the South San Francisco 
packing plants, where he had no competition, catch- 


trying to pay for himself. 

Melvin’s father was a strapping, six-foot steel- 
worker by trade, who settled for anything he could | 
get, by necessity. It was hard for him to reconcile 
Mel’s “‘weakness”’ with his own great strength, and 
doctor bills were a wearisome load that grew into a | 
mountain of frustration. Even normally, children! 
cost money. And Mel wasn’t “normal.” 

He could have been. But in 1907 doctors treated 
births more casually than they do today. The story 
is not a pretty one. His mother was very slight, 
weighing only ninety-five pounds while pregnant, 
and Melvin was a fifteen-pound baby, born butt: 
first, with his heels behind his ears. The doctor 
made a quick decision, gave up on the baby and con- 
centrated on saving the mother. He forced the child 
out with forceps and literally tossed him aside for 
dead. A nurse noticed faint signs of life and the 
doctor then reshaped the infant’s mutilated head 
with his hands. 

Mel was three years old before he could stand | 
alone. As the pressed-together nerves in his head 
became stronger, their vibration caused his fingers, » 
right arm and upper torso to shake uncontrollably. | 
He describes it today graphically and without emo- | 
tion as the messages from the brain getting mixed | 
up or scrambled in a crossed network of nerves. “I 
was like an electric dynamo with a short circuit; I 
had no co-ordination.” But he spoke clearly and 
his words were fluent. 

Thirteen years passed before he entered grade 
school, but he made up for lost time. By listening 
and giving his answers orally, he crammed almost 
eight grades into four years. Afternoons, he sold 
papers at Tanforan race track. 

In his seventeenth year, Mel went to the Sunshine 
School for Handicapped Children. in San Francisco, 

























































upported by the Rotary Club. He remained there 
ust four months, long enough for the club mem- 
rs to single him out for his intelligence and desire 
io learn. Upon questioning, they discovered that he 
ad one ambition. He wanted to be a criminologist. 
ut he could never achieve his goal in his present 
Ihysical condition. Perhaps an operation would 
elp. 

Before Mel could receive his grammar-school 
iploma, he was sent to a hospital in Northern Cali- 
rnia. His emotions teetered between hope and 
r. He chattered incessantly in his excitement. For 
f the operation was successful, the Rotary Club 
romised to send him to Stanford on scholarship. 
not —— He closed his mind to doubt. 

It was too late to separate his nerves. But they 
uld deaden the nerves controlling his overly ac- 
ive right side, by alcoholizing the corresponding 
rtical center. : 

Melvin underwent two operations. When he 
woke the second time, he could not wait for the 
erdict. He rang for the nurse. 

The moment she entered, his lips parted. 

“R-r-rrrr!”” he ground out, like a motor starting 
p on acold morning. The nurse jumped and edged 
way. 

He tried again, throat straining, mouth contorted, 

ut the words wouldn’t come. “R-r-r-rrrrrrrrr!”” he 
peated frantically. 
“Well, what is it?”” demanded the nurse. 
All he could manage was the same unintelligible, 
rinding sound. His forehead was wet with panic. 
lis pleading eyes were enormous. 
She glared at him, snapped, “I’m too busy to play 
mes!’ and trotted away mumbling, “Boy, do 
ese kids get spoiled in a hurry!” 
Melvin stared for long minutes at the closed door. 
e knew before the doctor came that he had lost 
mplete control of his voice. What did it matter 
w? The operation was a success, they had dead- 
ed the proper nerves in his head. But they had 
so, by accident, paralyzed the nerves leading to 
vocal cords. He listened to explanations; they 
eant but one thing. Now he could neither write nor 
ak. College was out. 
Back at home. Mel watched his mother try to run 
boardinghouse and care for a baby sister and 
other fifteen and sixteen years younger than he. 
e did a lot of thinking and made his decision. He 
as not completely helpless. He knew how to sell 
pers. That would be his career, and he would be- 
immediately. 
He came to Los Angeles in 1927, where he started 
the bottom, working the “‘off spots’”’ downtown, 
king 70 cents to 90 cents a day off thirty-five or 
rty papers. During lulls, he read books over and 
er, forming the words, fighting for some sem- 
ance of speech. sites 

After “eating all the dirt spots,’ he worked his 
ay to the Beverly Theater in Beverly Hills, where 
made $2 or $3 anight for five years. In September, 
33, he moved to the Brown Derby. 

He turns a deaf ear on any criticism of Beverly 
ills citizens. “When I first came here,” he says 
kwardly in his gravelly voice, “I couldn’t speak 
anyone could understand me. I could say ‘yes’ 
d ‘no’ and ‘thank you,’ but that was all. It took me 
teen years to relearn how to fashion sound into 
rds. But the people here gave me a chance to 
ake a physical living. That’s all I ever asked.” 

Mel was no paragon of virtue. His outlet was 
uor. As one Beverly Hills detective says, ‘Mel 
to drink like a fish; he had whisky bottles 
dden in the bushes all around the restaurant where 


he could sneak a slug. Sometimes he’d get so drunk 
he couldn’t stand up. Can’t say I blamed him, stuck 
in cheap hotels, always worried about getting some- 
one to help him, folks stealing from him, and bus 
drivers giving him a bad time. But he’s never cried 
about it.” 

Cry? He’s more apt to laugh at himself. He de- 
lights in telling how he lost all his money on his one 
visit to the races. ““I had six winners, including two 
long shots, but only on paper. My money went for 
liquor and I got so groggy I forgot to bet. I never 
went again. It was a waste of time for a jerk like me!” 

Sometimes Mel’s friends get carried away by his 
easy humor, then suffer embarrassment over going 
too far. He quickly covers up for them. One night, 
though usually scrupulously neat, he showed up for 
work unshaven. 

“Boy, are you disreputable tonight!” shouted 
George O’Brien, turning scarlet immediately with 
the thought that Mel probably couldn’t shave him- 
self. 

Mel smiled gently. “I have a man who comes in to 
shave me every day, but today he’s sick.” 

“Boy,” kidded O’Brien uneasily, “pretty fancy!” 

Mel’s eyes lit up with an appreciative twinkle. “I 
used to go to a barber,” he said, “‘but I shook so 
much I made the barber nervous. He was more 
scared than I was!” And O’Brien relaxed. 

Mel had turned tragedy into a joke. For the great- 
est fear stalking him night and day was the fear that 
he could find no one to take care of his physical 
needs. 

He was forced to hire anyone willing to take the 
job, no matter how shifty-eyed or unsavory. More 
than once he would awaken to find his helper gone— 
and with him, his money. 

In 1933, when his mother died after divorcing his 
father five years earlier, Mel took over the care of 
his eleven-year-old sister Judy and ten-year-old 
brother Frank. He placed them in a Los Angeles 
boardinghouse, saw they were properly fed and 
clothed and sent to school. He found hospital care 
for Frank, who had been born three months pre- 
maturely and was crippled from the knees down. 

To both Judy and Frank, Mel was their “mother 
and father and Santa Claus rolled into one.” He 
took them to the circus and the movies and tried to 
make their Christmases fun. 

Mel’s heart ached for Frank and Judy, who were 
not, in his mind, so fortunate as he. They had not 
known their mother more than ten years, while he 
had had her advice and example for the first twenty- 
six years of his life. How could they form a charac- 
ter of their own without her love and wisdom for 
guidance? 

Frank often talked bitterly of his own handicap. 
“T’ll never have a decent job or be anybody,” he 
muttered. 

Mel replied, ““What you do is not what you are. 
What you are is your soul. What you want to be, 
you will be.”” When Frank stared blankly, Mel ex- 
plained further: “Either you believe in God or you 
don’t. This determines what you want to be and 
what you become.” 

Today Frank works at Goodwill Industries and is 
married. Judy, a beautiful young woman, lives in 
Arcata (in Northern California) with her husband 
Frank McGuire and two husky children. 

Mel always found a way to bring happiness to 
others. But he had to content himself with casual 
friends, jokes, and pride in staying off relief. When 
Judy became a mother, he shared in her joy, know- 
ing this was the closest he would ever come to 
parenthood. 


Celebrities stop for a word with Mel 
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Mel revels in family life 


‘ 
When Mel comes home, Marrlee, Barney and Mike light up 
with joy. He plays with them, loves to show them how to look 
up words in dictionary, disciplines them when they need it. 


It is a nightly ritual for stars like Kim Novak to buy a paper, ex- 
change a quip with Mel. His fine, tapering fingers are so bent he 
is completely helpless to pick up a paper or lift a fresh stack into 
his apron rack. The Beverly-Wilshire doorman does this for him. 
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He had not noticed a shy, dark-haired girl 
who bought a paper from him occasionally 
for her Beverly Hills employers. And she was 
too concerned with the twelve rooms she had 
to clean and the clothes she must wash to pay 
attention to anyone—certainly not a spastic 
who would only emphasize her own problems 
to herself. Mel did not miss her when she dis- 
appeared from the area. 

Elena Paulina Cherneff was five years older 
when they met again in 1944. Married, with 
one small son and another on the way, she 
lived at the same inexpensive, downtown Los 
Angeles residential hotel as Mel. And she 
was more frightened than ever. Her handsome 
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husband, tired of family responsibilities, had 
run away. She heard rumors of another 
woman. She even heard he had divorced her 
secretly in San Francisco. 

Bewildered as she was, Lea had learned one 
thing: appearances are like shopping bags, 
crammed with either fresh nourishing foods or 
loaves of day-old bread. You can tell only by 
looking inside. When she saw Mel now she 
not only felt a rush of pity, but received a lift 
from his high spirits. And she forgot her own 
cares in wanting to help him. 

Mel returned her friendship gratefully. If 
what he felt was more than friendship, he hid 
it by telling her funny stories. Alone in his 
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room, he composed romantic poetry which no 
one saw. 

With Lea’s second son born and still no 
word of her husband, she went to San Fran- 
cisco. After two months she finally learned 
that her husband had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. She also knew definitely that 
her sympathy for Mel had grown into love. 
She didn’t question it; she only hoped he felt 
the same way. 

Two months can be forever. Mel met Lea at 
the bus station, took one look at her after the 
long absence and blurted out a verse from one 
of his poems: 


‘Powdered Sugar, youre so sweet, dear, 
That there’s no one sweeter than you. 
Don’t ever, ever leave me again, dear, 
>Cause you make me oh, so blue!” 


Aghast, he turned several shades of pink 
and averted his eyes. But when seconds dragged 
into minutes, the silence grew unbearable. He 
had to know her reaction, much as he dreaded 
it. He stole a glance at her face, and his heart 
sank. She was crying. 

He reminded himself heavily that he had no 
right. And he hated himself for being such a 
clumsy fool. Now he had 
embarrassed her and 
ruined their friendship. 
He opened his mouth, 
but before he could 
apologize she pulled 
him to her and kissed 
him. “‘Mel,’”’ she whis- 
pered, “I love you—so 
much!” 

He was so shocked he 
could only stammer a 
proposal. 

On October 13, 1945, 
Melvin Travioli became 
both a husband and fa- 
ther at once, in a hotel 
chapel opposite the Hall 
of Records. They were 
married by a minister 
named Strolling Tom. 

On October 13, 1945, 
he also stopped drink- 
ing for good. 

There was great joy 
for Mel among his cus- 
tomer friends. But Lea 
was regarded by her 
family as something of 
a martyr. “‘Martyr?” she scoffed weeks later. 
“That’s silly. I love him. We’ll never be rich, 
but I’ve got all I want. What Mel has done, 
taking the kids to his heart and doing’ for 
them—you don’t know what that means to 
me.”’ She added simply, ‘‘When he gets home 
he hugs and kisses me and says nice things. 
No one ever loved me like that before.” 


M. was bursting with happiness. He told 
everyone of his great good fortune. And he 
could not see enough of the two boys, Barney 
and Mike. There wasn’t much he could buy 
them—he made only $5 a night—but he spent 
long, patient hours filing down orange crates, 
fashioning them into toys. He could not grasp 
a knife, but he could prop a box between his 
knees, press his wrists against a file, and push 
back and forth. 

Everyone figured he had hit his zenith. 
When, a year later, Lea presented him with a 
baby girl, Mel’s friends were thunderstruck. 
And in their curiosity they hammered him 
with questions. Even the best-informed hesi- 
tated, but had to ask, ““Is—is she all right?” 
until Mel grew belligerent. 

“You’re damn right she’s normal!’ he 
roared. “She’s got everything in the right 
place and she’s—she’s”—tears filled his eyes 
and his voice softened—‘“‘she’s beautiful!” 

Then he handed out cigars to everyone who 
passed his corner. 

He was correct. Marrlee, as she was named, 
was a perfect child. There was no reason why 
she should not be. 

He now had three children, all of whom he 
considered his own, and all in the space of a 
year. 

Having a family brought new responsibili- 
ties, however. His main problem was the 
same one, intensified, that had hounded him 
since he was seventeen—finding a place to 


~-FIRST-BORN 


By BEULAH FENDERSON SMITH 


Petals of fingers 
Softly unfold; 

Warm and entwined, 
Our hands belong. 
Though helpless now, 
With need to cling, 
The years will make 
The smaller strong. 
When I am old, 

May this hand hold 
To mine, for my 


Last journeying. 
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live. They first packed themselves into a con. 
verted chicken coop partitioned into the 
semblance of rooms, with a cement floor. The 
had no running water and had to bargain fe 
baths with the people next door. The $50 
rent took almost half of Mel’s monthly earn- 
ings. 

They were evicted to make way for the 
Hollywood Freeway. 
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Ween next abode cost $40 and had indoor 
plumbing, but tilted when they walked from } 
one end to the other. There was a small yard, 
though, where the children could play, and 
Lea made ruffled curtains and kept it n 
They stayed on. 

Mel had switched his corner to the Beverly- } 
Wilshire Hotel side of the boulevard shortl 
after his marriage. His customers followe 
him across the street, congregating in th 
drugstore for extended bull sessions. Durin 
slow periods, Mel allowed himself to relax 
the counter with a cup of coffee which he 
sipped through a special glass tube. i 

Early in March of 1953, he sat down with- | 
out his usual cheerful greeting to the counter 
boy and stared glumly while cream and sugar | 
were poured for him. A } 
crony walked up, pulled 4)" 
out a paper for himself te 
from Mel’s apron and }\* 
said, ‘‘What’s new?” 

Mel started to shrug, }/® 
“Nothing much,” then | 
announced instead, })" 
“We're being evicted in })® 
thirty days.” 

His friend dropped i 
his paper and stared. }}® 
“Why?” m 

‘‘They’re tearing 
down the place to build 
a warehouse.” A slow 
grin spread over Mel’s © 
drawn features. “It” 
probably be rainin 
when we’re out in the 
street, but we don’t have 
much to get wet!” 

His listener choked 
in the middle of a laugh 
He thought of Mel’s” 
family and his struggle 
to make a living, and | 
asked, ‘‘Aren’t you | 

frightened?” iW 

“Sure,” Mel admitted, ‘‘but what’s the good |) 
of that?’’ He paused reflectively. ““You know, i 
when I was a kid, we had some chickens. One |}, 
kept pecking away, trying to make a hole |}. 
under the fence so she could escape. Well, one | 
day someone knocked the fence down on the | 
other side of the coop. That hen could have 
walked out so easy, but instead she just kept |) 
working at the same spot as usual. She wall 
still pecking away after the fence was fixed.” |) 
His eyes were twinkling now. “That chicken |) 
was too darned stupid to get herself out of |) 
trouble. But we’re humans, with brains to | 

| 
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work out our problems. At least’”—he |) 
grinned—“‘I hope I’m smarter thana chicken!” | 
Melvin had little sleep after that, tracking 
down leads that disintegrated into demands }| 
for high rent, children not allowed. After 
fourteen days of disappointment, his philos-— 
ophy threatened to crumble. Four people de- | 
pended upon him for shelter that he was un-— 
able to provide. Even his ideas were saturated. | 
Concern for his family reduced him to |) 
panic. Whena chance to buy a five-room home | 
presented itself, he was beyond caution. The | 
total price of $12,000 was disregarded. He | 
could only grasp the low down payment by 
$250. This was an unbelievable stroke of luck! } 
He hurried home to spill the news to Lea, and | 
total up his assets. There the final shreds of his | 
composure fell away. No matter how many ]) 
ways he counted, the answer remained the } 
same. All he could scrape together was $100— | 
$150 short of security. 
That night another regular customer, a | 
stockbroker, found Mel crying. When he | 
heard the story he exploded, ‘I don’t care i 
you do find a hundred and fifty dollars some- | 
where, don’t you dare buy that house. It’s — 
robbery!’ He glared at Mel and his anger ' 
turned to rage—at himself, at landlords, at | 
the world in general. ““We’ll put you into an | 
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apartment before we let you get cheated in a 
ishy deal like that. Now, damn it, stop worry- 
ng.... Oh, I’m so mad at you for not letting 
seople know a few things!” 
. The broker stomped off and headed for the 
nearest telephone. In five days of phoning and 
suttonholing Mel’s friends, he collected $700. 
department-store owner from Louisville, 
entucky—also a regular customer of Mel’s 
and confined to a, wheel chair—joined in. 
ombined efforts totaled $1700, with contri- 
butions averaging $10. Mel had many friends, 
from prop men to top producers. 
Naturally, Mel knew what was happening, 
but said nothing. As he told one person, “I 
never accepted charity before, but when you 
nave three children and a wonderful woman 
ounting on you, pride can be the most 
selfish thing on earth.” 

His benefactors next contacted a real-estate 
man in Venice, a suburb of Los Angeles, near 
he ocean. The realtor came up with a two- 
bedroom house, almost finished, in a new 
‘tract of homes. Selling price was $10,500, but 
lhe brought it down to $9250 by lopping off 
the broker’s fee. 

Then they hit a snag. Mel’s present land- 
ord refused to wait two more weeks until the 
new home was completed. “The hell with 
hem,” he said. ‘‘This place is being torn down 
n four days and out they go.” 

“Fine,” he was told. ““We’ll get an injunction 

against you that will tie you up for at least 
three months. We’ll haul you into court, and 
you can imagine how foolish you'll look to 
everyone in the whole county!” 
The landlord hurriedly changed his mind. 
On April 20th, Melvin loaded his family 
into the Autoette and set out for their new 
home. Once there, they stared at the neat, pale 
green stucco cottage, still sparkling with fresh 
paint. They gazed down the wide, uncluttered 
street. They could not speak; only their eyes 
old of their emotion. 

Mel’s altruistic friends not only solved his 
housing problem; they kept his pride intact. 
They paid $1000 down on the house, plus 
landscaping, plus the first four payments to 


cover amortization and interest. But the bal- 
ance is Mel’s responsibility, and he proudly 
pays $71.92 each month toward the day when 
he will own it outright. And that year, for 
the first time in his life, he paid a property 
tax of $114.76 (since grown to $142.50). 

He had to override enthusiastic landscaping 
suggestions of exotic plants and flower beds. 
“Please keep it simple and easy to care for,” 
he requested earnestly. ‘“‘Lea works too hard 
as it is taking care of me and the kids.” So a 
small lawn was planted, plus two trees—one 
avocado and one apricot. 

However, it’s Mel who is drawn by the lure 
of the outdoors, and it’s Lea who does the 
worrying. The neighbors were startled at first 
to see Mel lumber about the front yard, 
laboriously pushing a rake over the lawn, 
making ditches for rose bushes, or fixing posts 
for other flowers. And they were convulsed 
when Lea called out, ““Muscle man! Cut that 
out right now!”’ Now it’s all part of the 
familiar scene. ‘ 

“He thinks he’s strong as an ox,” Lea 
grumbled one day after bringing his gardening 
to a halt. ‘““‘He even built a doghouse for our 
pet Wimpy. He’s always filing away at some- 
thing in the-garage.” 

“Aw, Lea!” protested Mel. Then he re- 
minded her of the twenty-four-hour-a-day job 
she has. 

Lea’s working day is a continuous spot 
check. The following is a bare outline of her 
regular routine: 

4:00 a.m. Mel returns from work. Lea gets 
up to fix him a sandwich and Ovaltine. 

4:30 a.m. Lea undresses Mel and helps him 
to bed. 

6:45 a.m. She arises to prepare breakfast 
for Barney (13), Mike (12) and Marrlee (10), 
packs three lunches and takes them to school. 

9:00 a.m. Lea does daily shopping. 

11:30 a.m. Lea wakes up Mel, bathes him, 
shaves him, dresses him and fixes his break- 
fast. She cuts up his food, which he eats with 
specially shaped utensils that he twisted so he 
could grasp them securely. ‘‘Before that,” he 
says, “I ate like a dog or cat.” 


HOW THE TRAVIOLIS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


| Annual income for the last three years: 


Food, all household goods 

(shop daily because of small 

refrigerator, so miss out on 

quantity bargains). . . . $120.00 
Milk (pick up 6 half gallons 

from creamery every other 

day tosavedelivery charge) 33.30 
House payments. «= . . . 71.92 
Propertyutax sj 5). -9-.) LL.88 
Life imsurance (policies on 

children amounting to 

$1250; $1000 on Lea; $500 


on Mel—allhecan get). . = 15.34 
Gas, electricity and water. . 11.30 
Telephone . . . : 8.00 


Clothing for Mel—gifts from 

customers, except for apron * 

to hold papers which would 

cost $12. to buy; Lea makes 

them every 6 months) . . sol 
Shoe repair for Mel (he should 

have one pair of special 

shoes—cost $100—each 

year, but can’t afford them. 

Gets old ones fixed and 

hopes they'll hold up) . . 88 
Shoe repair for boys. . . . 1.76 


$3141 in 1954; $2508 in 1955; $2039 in 1956. 


MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 


Clothing for Lea and chil- 
dreane he | see ele kod 
Medicine (children get free 
attention at UCLA: Mel 
from his doctor. But “pain 
pills’” for Mel’s back, 
bought every other day at 
discount, are $1.25 a bot- 


Hee at ee eee eee b 18.75 
Barber for boys, Mel and 
Marrlee . : auto 


Shampoo and set every other 
week for Lea (Mel’s idea: 
“The budget can stand a 
dollar twice a month for 
yOuELUOKAal est) mae pen 2.00 
Entertainment (includes one 
movie a month for the fam- 


sc Mit ai fac ea ae LO 
Larks for Marrlee; Boy Scouts 
for Mike and Barney . 1.20 


Car repairs (average $200 a 
year, include replacement 
of 8 batteries @ $31 each 


every 18 months)... . 17.00 
Charch tithe... — - <. s05.¢ 17.00 
Matalin es. <.. set taieey-) aes POLO LOO 


It is impossible for the Traviolis to live on Mel’s income. Since the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel was built he gets less transient business. His income has also de- 
clined because he has been ill more often, and he loses time from work whenever 
Lea is laid up and unable to attend to his needs. 

The Traviolis’ budget is exceptionally tight, for they live in a high-cost area. 
Los Angeles, according to a report in Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, 
ranks third highest in cost of living among the 20 large U.S. cities specially sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Typical family expenditures there run 
to $376.50 per month, as against the Traviolis’ record of $349.69, achieved de- 


spite Mel’s special needs. 


Church folks try to help out with food. The Traviolis also receive occasional 
gifts, and this past year when they were behind in payments and about to lose 
their house, a benefactor saved them at the last minute. 





Wont burn or irritate eyes ! 


So gentle, pure and safe... this special for- 
mula won’t hurt even the most sensitive 
eyes. Lathers so quickly, even in hard 
water. And rinses out easily! 


Leaves hair Silky-soft! 


Johnson’s not only gets hair clean... it 
leaves hair extra-soft, shining... easier to 
comb and manage. No wonder all the fam- 
ily like it. 29¢, 59¢ and 98¢. 
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3:00 p.m. Mel has dinner. 

5:15 p.m. Lea gets Mel ready for work, sees 
him off, then worries until he phones from 
the drugstore. (“I never tell him I worry, but 
he drives that car like a demon scared out of 
hell!”’) 

6:30 p.m. The children have their dinner. 

8:00 p.m. An extended scramble trying to 
get three lively youngsters to bed. She is then 
free to watch television (her only form of en- 
tertainment), clean house, sew on a new can- 
vas apron for Mel, mend clothes, and catnap. 

In her “‘spare time” Lea also cleans house 
and cooks meals for fellow church members 
who are ill and ‘‘less lucky than me.” 









that’s the beauty of it 


Today, millions of women welcome the 
extra softness and sheen that comes 


Someone once commented, ‘‘Boy, is Mel 
lucky to have a slave like you!” 

Lea replied quietly, repressing her normally 
quick temper, “What I do for Mel seems like 
nothing. It’s a habit, like smoking—and it’s 
appreciated. I know he needs me, and I need 
him.’ She added thoughtfully, “I often think 
I need him more than he needs me. I don’t 
know what I’d do without him.” 

Mel does not work Saturday, the big night. 
He could sell an extra hundred papers if he 
could handle them, but the Sunday bulldog 
editions are too heavy for him to carry, and 
are dumped at the corner in two parts. It 
would be impossible for him to insert the 


from a Noreen hair rinse ... the gleam- 
ing highlights and increase in the depth 
of natural color. 


But Noreen can do so much more for those 
whose hair is more of a problem than a 


source of pride. If your hair is drab, faded 
or streaked with unwanted gray,a Noreen 
temporary color rinse will bring back its 
natural beauty by augmenting the natural 
haircolor, blend in graying or faded streaks 
and give your hair a healthy youthful look. 


And you can apply Noreen yourself at 
home next time you shampoo. It's safe, 
simple and temporary...washes out each 

time you shampoo. Try Noreen soon... 
make your choice from fourteen glam- 
orizing shades and be proud of your 


hair's new beauty. 


Write for literature and FREE sample 
offer: Noreen, Inc. 450 Lincoln Street, 
Denver 3, Colorado. Dept. 13. 





at cosmetic 
counters everywhere 

also professionally applied 
in beauty salon’ 
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news sections, with his hands so crippled. “It 
works out fine,”’ he says. ‘“We can be together 
and Lea gets out this way.” 

After dinner the children clamber into the 
electric car and the family takes a long ride. 
If the night is warm, Mel heads for the beach, 
scooting down the boardwalk gaily sounding 
his horn at the gaping pedestrians. Other 
nights, they ‘‘explore” the southwest end of 
town. 

Sometimes they shop together in the after- 
noon, but shopping brings humiliation. Sales- 
people address all their remarks to Lea, even 
when Mel has done the initial talking. ““They 
act as if he isn’t quite bright!’ Lea fumes. 
“And they stare at me as if I’ve lost my mind. 
Well, let them. It’s their ignorance, and some- 
day perhaps they’ll understand. I don’t mind 
for myself, but I sure do for Mel.” 

Mel says nothing; he’s used to it. He simply 
clings to the thought that three young faces 
will brighten instantly at the sight of him. 
They are his coat of armor. ““When you love 
enough you can take anything,” he says. 


A: home he joins in their games whenever 
possible, even playing baseball. He holds the 
bat under his arm and jerks his body to bring 
it around. 

Always at the back of his mind lurks the 
apprehension that one day they will look upon 
him with cool, cal- 
culating eyes and 
think, “‘This man is 
not like other fathers 
we know.” He won- 
ders if they will be 
ashamed of him, re- 
sentful, or even re- 
pulsed. They have 
reached the age of 
comparison with un- 
wavering affection. 
Big as they are, they 
still must be warded 
off; otherwise all 
three would be in his 
lap at the same time. 

He had a shaky 
moment when Mike 
asked, “‘Dad, why 
are your hands dif- 
ferent from mine?” 

After a brief hesitation, Mel replied, “God 
made me that way. Everyone has some prob- 
lem. This is my problem.” 

Mike nodded and apparently dismissed the 
thought from his mind. 

A month later, his teacher sent him home 
with a note requesting to see his parents. Lea 
and Mel found her worried and a trifle em- 
barrassed. 

“I’m concerned about Mike,” she began 
slowly. “‘He was really very bright at first, but 
the past few weeks—well ———”’ She flushed 
and faltered. How do you tell such parents 
that they have a backward child? Drawing a 
deep breath, she rushed on: ‘He talks funny, 
and doesn’t seem co-ordinated at all. The 
other students are beginning to ridicule him.” 

The Traviolis were perplexed; this wasn’t 
the Mike they knew. Finally Mel asked, “‘“How 
does he talk funny? Does he lisp or what?” 

“No, it’s more a struggle for words, like 
you ** She broke off, thoroughly morti- 
fied. 

“Does he walk like me too?’ Mel persisted. 

The teacher nodded reluctantly. 

Crazy kid, Mel mused to himself and 
laughed suddenly. “He'll be all right tomor- 
row, I promise you.” 

That afternoon Mel asked Mike, ‘““Why do 
you imitate me?” 

Mike reddened. ‘Well, gosh, dad, I just 
want to be like you, that’s all!” 

Mel’s heart swelled, but he masked his 
pride. ‘You can only be yourself,” he said. 
“Be glad you’re strong—you’ll need that 
strength to meet the problems you'll have 
someday.” 

“But ——” 

“That’s an order!” He patted the boy’s 
head quickly and disappeared for an hour. 
How, he wondered, would Mike and Barney 
react when they learned that he was not their 
real father? 

He knew Mike would respect his order. 
From the days when he looked after his 
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NEXT MONTH 


“| have found myself,” says Ann 
Palmer. After a girlhood in foster 
homes, and a teen-age marriage + 
which foundered after she had 4 
children, she met Bob 
and started a second family. 


SECOND MARRIAGE 
By NEAL G. STUART 
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brother and sister, Mel had learned that affec- . 
tion must be tempered with discipline if chil- 
dren were to develop into secure, responsible 
citizens. Lea often wonders how he can ac- 
complish so much with so few words. 

His daughter Marrlee perhaps taxes hi 
patience more than the boys. Brown-haired, 
lively and radiantly affectionate, she inherited 
Mel’s curiosity, high spirits and impish 
humor. The harshest punishment will not 
hold her down for long. Recently Mel com- 
manded her to stand in a corner. After ten 
minutes he “released”’ her, secretly expect- 
ing defiance. Instead, Marrlee rushed to him, 
threw her arms around him and cried, “‘T love 
you, daddy!” ; 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do with 
her,” he sighs. ““She’s too smart for me!” 

He is more than a disciplinarian. He helps 
the boys with their Boy Scout lessons, teaches: 
Marrlee her prayers, corrects their table man-| 
ners. Though he must say, “Follow my ad-' 
vice and not my example,” his instruction’ 
penetrates. He even showed Mike how to’ 
type since he spotted writing talent in the 
youth. Mel types himself, using sometimes 
a knuckle, sometimes a thumb, when getting 
out his monthly bills to credit customers. 

In concerning himself with the children, he’ 
forgets himself completely. Two summers ago’ 
he noticed a giggly air of conspiracy abou 
him, but attributed 
it to “kids’ games.” 
It did not occur te 
him that his ap. 
proaching birthday) 
might be under dis. 
cussion. When _ he’ 
entered the house-al’ 
4:00 a.m. on July) 
8th, he was only! 
thinking how tired. 
he was. Suddenly he 
blinked and _ his 
weariness vanished. 
as three small fig- 
ures in rumpled! 
pajamas burst into 
the room singing, 
“Happy birthday to) 
you!”’ Lea followed 
them with a birthda: 
cake. She was beam 
ing. ‘“‘Don’t bawl them out,” she said quickly. 
“They took naps today so I’d promise to: 
wake them before you got home.” 

“Sit down, daddy,” said Marrlee. ‘We're, 
having a swing-shift party for you!” 

Mel hardly touched his cake. He could only) 
stare at the three young revelers who smiled 
back at him drowsily and fought a losing 
battle against falling asleep... . 

The Traviolis are now established as Venice 
citizens. Children from all over the neighbor- 
hood congregate in their back yard, and 
adults have fallen into the sugar-borrowing 
habit. 

Mel dreams of the day when he and Lea 
might travel somewhere. They had no honey 
moon. In fact, Mel has not had a vacation in 
twenty-seven years. But that day is far off. 
Their needs are more immediate. When he 
gets the house paid off, he must add another 
bedroom for Marrlee. 

And there are always current expenses 
such as the time the four batteries in his electric 
car lost their pep. Three nights in a row there 
was not enough juice left to make it home. 
Once he had to push it two miles, unable to 
find a gas station open. 


Palmer 


Since everything would fall apart if Mel) 
could not get to work, they took a hard look 
at the family bank balance and tightened 
their belts some more. There wasn’t mucl 
left to tighten. Though he now averages 
$10 a night, he works only 200 to 250 nights a 
year; the remaining time is lost in illness. Sti 
Lea figured out new economy measures sO 
that Mel could trade in his Autoette for an 
Electric Shopper, to provide room for his fam- 
ily. Mel chose an orange one, for better vis- 
ibility. “I was going to paint the other one 
anyway,” he said. “I figured my customers 
were pretty bored with the color by now.” 

It is this attitude which causes customers te 
return, even when it means inconvenience to) 
them. Some have been buying Mel’s papers 
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for twenty years, others for twenty-five. They 
have moved away from Beverly Hills—out to 
| the San Fernando Valley, or as far west as 
Pacific Palisades, thirteen miles away. Yet 
» they still drive in regularly for their evening 
~ news and nightly chuckle. 
- Some living closer by walk for exercise. 
_ Douglas Morrow, who writes his screen plays 
late at night, often breaks up his time with a 
brisk stroll. 
The other night he quit working at 1 :30 and 
sauntered out wearing old slacks and a moth- 
‘eaten sweater. He left his wallet and identifica- 
tion cards at home. In well-patrolled Beverly 


arose, because our husbands were talking 
_ about nothing else, and that was when Lou- 
Ella told us she had met him, to our complete 


_ astonishment. 


“You mean,” exclaimed Dolly Tolliver, “he 
.. was to your place at sunup?” 

’ “He was,” answered Lou-Ella. “I guess it 
must be true, all right, he started life as a farm 


boy.” 


“The Needle says his nickname is Hand- 
some Ransom,” said Alloina Batesby. “Is he 
_ really that good-looking?” 

Lou-Ella nodded. 

“From the way you tell it, though,” said 
Rita Denninger, our Pineywood librarian and 
postmistress, “it seems to me you were a bit 
short with him, if you don’t mind my saying 
SO: 

“TI was, and I’m ashamed of it,” agreed 
Lou-Ella. “I thought he was a Bible salesman. 
We have five Bibles in the house already. But 
_ partly it was because of his voice, girls.” 
“What’s the matter with his voice?” we 

wanted to know. 
' “Tt sounds like that deep horn on the diesel 
locomotive that goes through after midnight,” 
“replied Lou-Ella. ““Mournful and lonely, out 
there all by itself with the dark fields and 
fences flashing by, but saying “Come on, come 
on, come along with me.’” 
“Why, Lou-Ella,”’ cried Alloina, “that’s 
' downright poetic, I do declare it is.” 
Mr. Ransom had a suite at the Pickett Ho- 
tel in Tecumseh, our county seat. The men 
who went down said there were wires all 
. around it, connected to long-distance tele- 
’ phones, and automatic typewriters tapping 
_ out messages from Seattle and Minneapolis 
+ and Chicago, and a contrivance like a magic 
“ lantern that threw figures on a screen showing 
’ what the stocks and bonds were doing in Wall 
_ Street. What Mr. Ransom himself did, the 
men said, was bring the right people together— 
or, you might say, shout them together. He 


“’ was a great shouter. “We need an engineer to 


_ design the plant,” somebody would say, and 

John Cartwright Ransom would pick up a tele- 
_ phone, ask for St. Louis, and roar, “Harry, 
_ can you be here tomorrow?” Somebody else 
would say a chief chemist was needed, and 
Mr. Ransom would grab another phone, ask 
for another city, and say, ““Dan, borrow Ted’s 


* plane and sit in on this, will you?” Every new 


expert that arrived—the Pickett was soon full 
_| of them, all three floors—brought new prob- 
_ lems. Then Mr. Ransom knocked down the 
problems sping-spang-spinger, like a squirrel 
hunter at a carnival shooting gallery. 


Bu: every afternoon promptly on the dot of 
five he jumped into his big car that had ar- 
rived from Texas with a driver—pure white, 
the car was, with his signature on the doors in 
gold script—and drove out to Lou-Ella’s tot- 
_ tery old white house, with the paint off its 
pillars and the gallery sagging, and ate his 
supper with Lou-Ella and her three young 
ones. He turned every day into a birthday for 
those children. He gave the little girl, Amy, a 
collection of dolls from every nation of the 
globe, and the younger boy, Champion, enough 
toy automobiles to open a garage. And he 
tried to give the older boy, Eddie, an engraved 
shotgun until Lou-Ella vowed she’d shut off 
the black-eyed peas if he abetted a twelve- 
year-old to blow his head off. 

Mr. Ransom pleaded with Lou-Ella to let 
him make a moving picture of her driving the 


Hills, a person walking alone at night is a 
prime target for cops on the lookout for 
vagrants. When a police car drew up alongside 
Morrow, he knew his appearance was against 
him. 

“Where are you going, sir?” the officer 
asked politely. 

“Just walking.’’ He held his breath. If he 
was asked for identification papers, he was 
sunk. 

“At this hour?” 

“I’m going to the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel.” 

“What are you walking down there for?” 

“To get the papers,’’ Morrow replied. 


PEACHES IN THE BANK 
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tractor and pruning her trees. He wanted to 
show it over his television stations. Lou-Ella 
said the very thought made her blush. “‘Then 
at least,” said Mr. Ransom, “‘let me interview 
you. I have one station right nearby.” (Tennes- 
see was his idea of right nearby!) But Lou- 
Ella was too shy to do that either, saying she 
was afraid she would make a fool of herself. 

They sat on the gallery steps after supper, 
whilst the kids played with their new toys or 
settled their tummies—as Yankee children, 
poor lambs, never can—floating up and down 
on the joggling board set between two stumps. 
The evenings were so clear you might have 
thought they were sifted through silk, the silk 
lifted gently afterward so that all the air below 
remained without speck or mote. As they 
talked Lou-Ella could count the knots in the 
boards of the mule barn: silvery old boards 
weathered away until they looked like the hide 
of an elderly elephant. The moss on the roof 
shingles was a brighter green than at midday, 
sponging up yellow light slantwise from the 
sunset. From the tip of a holly tree a cardinal 
bird spied a worm and dropped to it, flurrying 
out his wings at the last second; he came down 
like a spilt bottle of red ink, finishing off with 
a splash. 

““My dear lady,” said John Cartwright Ran- 
som, “I’m afraid you don’t see how important 
this is. What if, someday, this great land of 
ours is attacked? How will we be able to fight 
back, with the hardness and toughness we'll 
need, if we’re spoilt by too much easy liy- 
ing?” 

“Now, John,” said Lou-Ella, smiling a little 
because the man simply could not open his 
mouth without delivering an oration. She sat 
there on the steps, fresh and cool, in a white 
cotton dress worn as thin as handkerchief 
linen. Nothing is softer than old worn cotton. 
“Now, John, I know there are folks that must 
have everything new they see in the ads, the new- 
est model twice a year. It’s silly and vain, but 
there have been silly, vain people since the 
world began. But as for their being spoilt, 
that’s something else again. None of my neigh- 
bors are spoilt; they work hard for their living, 
a lot of them at things they don’t like to do.” 

“How about all these lazy females that sit 
around with curlers in their hair while their 
washing machines do their laundry for them?” 
He snorted. ‘‘Pretty soft! Pretty soft!” 

“Black old Aunt Toofie boils my laundry 
out back, in a caldron over chunks of pitch 
pine,” answered Lou-Ella. “She stands there 
all day long poking the clothes with a stick. If 
that has value or virtue, I don’t see it. I'll take 
an automatic washer any day of the week, and 
so will Aunt Toofie. . . . John, you’re a bright 
man and you’re a good man, but tell me—how 
much money do you have?” 

“TI don’t know. And that’s the gospel truth,” 
replied Mr. Ransom. “I know I’m in the 
ninety-per-cent bracket, which means I just 
work for Uncle Sam. What’s my money got to 
do with it?” 

“Do you have ten million dollars?” 

“T suppose I have, more or less.” 

“Well then, I’ll tell you,” said Lou-Ella, in 
that dry way she has. “When a man with ten 
million dollars goes around telling other folks 
what a fine healthy thing it is to be poor, I 
think he sounds a bit foolish.” 

It had been a long, long while since any- 
body had told Mr. John Cartwright Ransom 
he was foolish. He fell in love with Lou-Ella 
right then and there, so we girls think. 


The cop’s suspicions grew. ‘‘All that way 
for the papers?” he asked, his voice loaded 
with insinuation. 

Morrow gazed at him steadily and said, 
“You don’t think I’d get them from anyone 
but Mel, do you?” 

The policeman’s face broke into a broad 
smile. ““Well, why didn’t you say so in the 
first place!” he said and drove off. 

Morrow expressed the feelings of all who 
know Mel when he said later, “I might have 
been a tramp for all the police knew—but 
knowing Mel made me a citizen of Beverly 
Hills!”’ 


A woman knows. Lou-Ella saw the change 
in his face, heard the change in his voice the 
next evening at the supper table. That night, 
after Mr. Ransom drove away in his white 
ambulance that lacked only the red lights and 
the siren, she went into the children’s bedroom 
and had a serious talk with them. 

“Children, I want you all to listen to me,” 
she said. “I'll have no more snatching up the 
phone and saying you want to talk to Wash- 
ington, D.C. I’ll have no more mimicking nor 
making fun of Mr. Ransom in any form or 
fashion, do you hear?” 

“Why not, mamma?” asked Amy. 

“Because Mr. Ransom is in love with me.” 

“What difference does that make?” asked 
Eddie. 

“Pll tell you,” explained Lou-Ella. “I’ve 
taught you to be gentle with animals and crip- 
pled people, haven’t I, and children that aren’t 
as well-bred as you? Well, a person in love has 
to be treated gently, too, because he’s opened 
his heart. When the heart is open we’re easily 
hurt.” 

“Why is Mr. Ransom in love with you, 
mamma?” asked Amy. “You're old.” 

“IT know,” replied Lou-Ella with a nod. 
“I’m thirty-three, and to you that’s as old as 
Aunt Toofie. But to Mr. Ransom I’m young 
and beautiful, baby daughter. When a person 
opens his heart, you see, a strange thing hap- 
pens. Whatever he loves becomes beautiful in 
his eyes.” 


. 


When you walk up Lou-Ella’s brick path 
from the road, you pass between two china- 
berry trees. The perfume is the fragrance of all 
the orange blossoms worn by all the brides of 
all the years, plus all the lemon blossoms in 
California and all the lime blossoms in Flor- 
ida. The next night, when the children were 
asleep, Mr. Ransom took Lou-Ella by the 
hand and led her down the walk to the china- 
berries. 

It was a clear blue night, with mist creeping 
under the peach trees right down on the 
ground, as if it were on its hands and knees 
looking for something it had lost. Across the 
lawn, under a holly, a rabbit sat with his ears 
flattened, hoping they’d go away so he could 
sneak into the Colonel Bibb lettuce, never 
dreaming they could see him plainly in the 
lamplight from the house that turned his 
round eye into a little gold lamp in itself. Over 
the kitchen chimney, with its sweet pine smoke 
that no Southerner can ever be away from for 
very long, the stars and planets were out 
marching on parade: Orion with blinks of 
light flashing from his silver armor and his 
sword swinging down his thigh, and the Big 
Bear shuffling after him, and the Seven Little 
Sisters showing off the faint tiny jewels that 
were the best their sweethearts could buy for 
them in the way of engagement rings—all that 
perfect geometry up there, in sparkles of 
tinted fire, to tell us that the leastmost whisper 
spoken on the leastmost planet is important as 
any vast flaring sun. 

“T ou-Ella, dear,” said John Cartwright 
Ransom, “I’m anything but a blameless man, 
but one thing I can say to you in complete 
truth—I can tell you, on my honor, never in 
my life have I told a woman I loved her.” 

“That’s a sad thing to hear, John,” replied 
Lou-Ella. 

“Tt is,” agreed Mr. Ransom, “but now I’m 
glad of it, because I can say it the first time to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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DIET FOOD 


Costs less than to mix it 
yourself, and tastes better. 
Prepared froma formula | 
developed by Rockefeller | 
Institute for Medical 
Research, and enriched 
with additional vitamins 
and minerals. More 
than a meal in each 
8-oz. tin, the ‘Fabulous 
Formula”, homogenized 
and sterilized. Ask your 
physician about reducing 
...Order by mail. 

24-tin case 

Only $725 (prepaid) 





FABULOUS PRODUCTS, INC. 

593 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Please send me ( ) cases of Fabulous Lady 
Diet Food at $7.25 each, including shipping costs. 
Check or money order is enclosed. 

(No cash please.) 


Name. 
Address 


State. 


Californians note: please do not order 
by mail. You will find Fabulous Lady at 
your favorite grocery or supermarket. 


City. 
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...the new Kotex napkin with Wondersoft covering gives you 
such gentle softness. There's no rubbing or chafing. And what 






a reassuring kind of softness . . . for Kotex gives you instant 
absorbency, without fail. Moreover, this napkin fits perfectly. 





To complete your comfort you'll want the new Kotex belt. 
It's made of woven, non-twist elastic and it has a special 
self-locking clasp that won't ‘'dig in’’ like metal. 


No wonder more women choose Kotex than all other brands. 


Note to Mothers: Over a hundred thousand 
girls begin to menstruate before they are 11. Save 
your 10-year-old from needless worry—tell her 
now. Free booklet “You're a Young Lady Now” 
gives the facts she needs to know. Write Miss 
Jones, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Maidenform is just my cup of tea... such a marvelous pick-me-up! Chansonette’s unique spoke- 
stitched cups give me the lift of a lifetime. And Chansonette* Tri-Line* adds three-point miracle 
straps for extra comfort, extra accent, extra cling! Treat yourself today to one of these beautiful 


bras! A, B, and C cups. Chansonette—from 2.00, Chansonette Tri-Line—2.50. 
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For a brilliant effect—red and 
yellow tulips. Here they stand 
in needled holder in a white bowl 
filled with clear water. 
Tallest goes in first, 
followed by others in order 
of their numbering, 
with stems curled, 
leaves furled for grace. 
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SIMPLY 
BLAUITIFUL < 


In these flower arrangements the 
beauty of pure line dominates. Only a few 
flowers need be used, combined with 
leaves or fern. The only essential 
tools are needled holders for 
each container. Diagrams 
show order in which flowers 


are inserted to build the 











Stalks of iris stand 
like three islands in a 
shallow earthen bowl. Three 
small holders are used, as 
shown in diagram. Water 
covers them. With no low 
leafage, pebbles can be used 
to cover the holders. 


arrangements. 








Many-colored cosmos— 

a delightfully fresh arrangement 
for a blue scalloped bowl. 
Needled holder allows you to 
place them on slants 

as shown here, with a cluster 

of fullness low and center. 


A plan for your 

prize dahlias—gracious 
and dramatic. Only five 
are needed for this grouping. 
Placed on various levels, 

as shown, each bloom 
stands out distinctly. 

Curves soften arrangement. 
















Low and full mums go ina 
cool white bowl, and leaves 
plump out the arrangement. 
Small flowers could be single 
mums. An inch of water 
in bowl, always fresh 
and replenished, 
lengthens flower life. 


ears 
Ge 





Red, pink and white 
carnations amid fern are 
fragrant in a foyer, an indoor 
or outdoor room. Both fern 
and flower stems can be 
curved by gentle pressure in 
palms of hands before being 
placed in holder. 
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TRY THIS TEST: PASTE IS BEST 


THEN . . . Spread on creamy 
TWINKLE! See how easily, how 
fast stains disappear—and 
how evenly TWINKLE shines 
copper bright as new. 


FIRST. . . sprinkle stained copper 
with any ordinary copper clean- 
ing powder. See how powder spills 
and spots—how hard you scour 
no matter how much you use. 





TWINKLE is tops for stainless steel, too! At grocery stores everywhere. 


CLEANS BRIGHTER! 
CLEANS FACTER! 
GOES FARTHER! 


AND, THERE NO WACTE | 
WITH PACTE! ZL 


Made by the makers of Drano and Windex 


Webh Wilkie “Hitch - Hiker” 


When There Is More Than One Tot To Take Along 




















STROLLER-WALKER-SLEEPER 
@ AUTO SEAT 
@ BOOSTER CHAIR 
@ STROLLER FOR TWO! 


Sold Separately 






Wonderful 


new 









‘ EL) Too folding feature, the 
a3 ; t& latest in folding 
/ \ - ‘ mechanism.  Ex- 
= B Ps Spey clusive spring 
oS OP 4 yp SS) seat—such smooth 
IML - riding for baby. 
Baby Grows Into—Not Out Of The Winkie ¢ 
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CHICKEN, GOLDEN 


CONTINU 


m 


standing over the hot range—no sputtering! 
Once ready for the oven, it cooks by itself. 
Its aroma and golden beauty on emergence 
create such eating anticipation that we advise 
you to double the recipe so that all can have a 
choice of cuts and second servings. 


IMPERIAL CHICKEN 


Remove the crust from a loaf of unsliced 
bread. Grate the bread into fine crumbs, 
using the coarse side of the grater. You 
should have enough to make 2 cups or so of 
crumbs. Spread them out on a flat pan or 
tray to dry overnight. When ready to cook, 
mix the crumbs with 34 cup grated Parmesan 
or Romano cheese, 4 cup chopped parsley, 
1 clove garlic, crushed, 2 teaspoons salt and 
1; teaspoon pepper. Chicken needs plenty 
of pepper, so don’t settle for just a dash. 
Have a frying chicken or young capon cut 
up into serving pieces. Then dip each piece 
into melted butter (you'll need about 14 
pound in all), then into the crumb mixture. 
Be sure each piece is well coated. Arrange 
the pieces so they don’t overlap in an open, 
shallow roasting pan. Dot with 2 table- 
spoons more butter. Bake | hour or until 
fork-tender in a moderate oven, 350° F. It 
will take a little longer for the capon. Do not 
turn chicken. Though 6 people can each 
have a piece from 1 chicken or capon, a 
hungry crowd will require a second chicken. 


“First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.” The all-year wait for 
fresh corn is over. It’s everywhere this month 
and in abundance. In the country areas it is 
being picked by moonlight so it can be rushed 
to the market stalls in early morning—still 
with the dew upon it. Pull back a husk. If the 
kernels are plump and slightly damp it’s 
moonlight corn, all right, and ready for the 
pot. Serve it on the cob with plenty of butter 
or, for a delicious, simple change, this way: 


SUMMER PEAS AND CORN 

Cook 14s cups peas in a little salted boiling 
water until about half done. Then add 1!4— 
2 cups fresh corn cut off the cob—however 
much you have from several ears. Simmer 
about 5 minutes. Add 11% cups cream and 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer in the 
cream a few minutes more. Garnish with 
crisp, sautéed bacon cubes or crumbled 
bacon strips. 


From the garden: Shredded cabbage, 
scallions and raw white turnips fresh out of 
the garden combine to make a welcome salad 
change. 


GARDEN SLAW 


Shred 4 cups youthful green cabbage and 
crisp it with ice cubes for about 2 hours. 
Drain thoroughly and dry with a towel, or 
shake in a wire lettuce basket. Add 4 seal- 
green onions, chopped fine, | white 
shredded, and 1 teaspoon celery 


lions or 
turnip, 





“Isn't he a little young to be suffering from insomnia?” 


CRISP AND TENDER 
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seed (the misleadingly named seed that 
comes from a plant of the parsley family 
rather than celery). Pour 4 cup vinegar 
over all. Toss, taste and season with 2 table- 
spoons sugar and enough salt and pepper to 
give it that just-right taste. When the flavor 
suits, you add a few tomatoes cut imto 
quarters, and rings cut from 1 or 2 green 
peppers. Give it another toss and it’s ready 
for the table. 


Extras that count: Crunchy salt-bread 
sticks studded with caraway seeds seem just 
right to go along with this meal. And to — 
drink—hot or iced coffee. Have whatever ~ 
pleases you most, but have it hot before icing. 


Beautiful to the eye, compelling to the 
taste is our summertime dessert: cooling pink 
peppermint ice cream in a shell of light, 
snowy angel cake accented with shaved choco- 
late. 


PEPPERMINT ICE-CREAM CAKE 


Bake your favorite angel cake, or use a pre- 
pared mix and bake in a 10” angel-food-cake 
pan. Cool. For the peppermint ice cream: 
Seald two 14%4-ounce cans plus 73 cup 
evaporated milk (undiluted). Add !% pound 


crushed striped peppermint sticks or striped — 


peppermint wheels. They come in glass jars 
and can be bought in candy stores. They 
are the real old-fashioned kind. To crush the 
candy, put it in a clean dish towel and 
pound it with a mallet or hammer. Let the 
candy stand in the hot milk until fairly well 
dissolved. Add 4 cups heavy cream, un= 
whipped. Stir well and pour into two refrig- 
erator trays. Freeze until almost firm. Serape 
into a chilled bowl and beat the ice cream, 
using an electric or rotary beater. The mix- 
ture should be kept quite thick. Return to 
the freezing trays and freeze again until 
almost firm. You may need an extra tray 
as it increases in volume with beating. | 
Turn into a chilled bowl and beat once 
again. This might seem like a_ bother, 
but your ice cream will have a smoother 
texture if you follow through. Freeze 
until firm this time. Remove the cake from 
the pan. Cut down into the cake 1” from ~ 
the outer edge, leaving a substantial wall 
of cake 1” thick and 1” as a base at the 
bottom. Fill in the tube hole at the bottom 
with some of the cake that has been re- 
moved. (The cake removed may be cut into | 
squares and served with fruit for another 
meal.) Spoon the ice cream into the shell, — 
heaping it up on top. Garnish with shaved 
chocolate and, if you like, whipped cream. 
One more nice thing about this dessert: if | 
you have a freezer, it freezes beautifully. 
Wrap in aluminum foil, freeze and bring 
out a little before serving so it won't be 
too hard to slice. 


And so to your after-lunch siesta or after- 
dinner starlight walk—replete, replenished 
and refreshed. END 











































































nd-jelly sandwiches, cheese and crackers, 
offee heavily sweetened with sugar and evap- 
‘rated milk. After lunch, more snacks to pass 
he dreary afternoons away: bowls of cream 
oup; more calorie-packed sandwiches. Din- 
‘er, always a filling and economical casserole 
ish, was followed with evening “titbits”’: 
astry or pudding or candy bars, or whatever 
vas left of the evening meal. 

_ Benumbed with fat and misery, I lost inter- 
st in everything. I deteriorated into the most 
areless of housekeepers. I used my father-in- 
yw as an excuse to avoid friends and decline 
ocial invitations. It wasn’t until I was thread- 
are that I would bother to slip out of the 
ouse to pick up a $3 cotton house dress in 
ome neighborhood store. When I did catch a 
limpse of myself in a mirror—or when I 
identally ran into a friend who tried to 
elp me—I would shrug my shoulders and 
ay, “What difference does it make?” 

» Poor Steff, with no one to come home to 
‘ut an irritable father and a complaining 
yife. Gradually, and understandably enough, 
‘e looked for interests outside his home. 
vitiful, lonely interests. After work, Steff 
egan going to a neighborhood machine shop 
here, for 50 cents, he was allowed to tinker 
way his time all evening long. When he 
idn’t have the 50 cents to spare, he whiled 
vay his evenings at the corner newsstand 
elping the newsboys stack their papers. What 
life for a bridegroom! After my diet, Steff 
ald me there were many times when he bit- 
orly regretted marrying me. 

In less than three years, I managed to ac- 
umulate more than 100 pounds of excess 
veight. Occasionally, during that time, I made 
tief attempts to reduce, but I never found a 
‘iet I could stick to and when I looked at my 
ulging self and my bleak surroundings I be- 
ame too discouraged to try. 

_ My father-in-law’s illness lasted for six 
ears. He died in 1952. Once again I was free 
> go out into the business world, but it 
vasn’t easy for me to find a job. Aside from 
y unattractive appearance, my skills had 
ecome rusty after six years of “confinement.” 
finally settled for part-time work as a typist. 
ettled? I was lucky to get anything! 

Oddly enough, it was another heartbreaking 
perience that forced me into my successful 
sducing regimen. One morning, in February 
f 1954, I decided to have a permanent wave. 
st making the appointment at the beauty 
arlor cheered me immeasurably. It was the 
‘rst forward step toward improving my ap- 
jearance that I had taken in a long, long 
me. When the moment came for the operator 
) remove the permanent rollers and get me 
sady for a shampoo, I was as excited as a 
ild. 

Then came the blow. As each roller came 
ff, a section of hair came*with it. With the 
2moval of the last roller, the beauty oper- 
tor and I stared into the mirror. I was almost 
ald! I have never known exactly what caused 
y hair to fall out as it did. It could have been 
arsh chemicals, wrongly used; or the fact 
jat my health and the condition of my hair 
vere not good (I was anemic despite my 241 
ounds); or a combination of both. In order 
or me to leave the shop, the operator had to 
y a scarf which I tied around my head to 
“ide my plight. 





thought I would die. That night Steff, 
artled at the sight of me and at his wit’s end 
er the tragedies befalling us, blurted out, 
ut your throat or live—but don’t kill your- 
If by inches!’ He was right. I had hit rock 
ottom, and it was time for me to go com- 
letely to pieces—or to recover. I chose to 
scover. There was nothing to do about my 
air except wait for it to grow out. But I could 
9 something about my monstrous size. 
For dinner that night I had two hard-boiled 
3gs, salad and black coffee. The next morn- 
g I astonished my doctor by announcing I 
as going to stick to a diet until I had lost 
ery last ounce of my excess weight. And 
ick to my diet I did, without a single lapse. 
here were times, in the beginning, when it 
jould outrage me to see other people digging 


NO-WILL-POWER DIET 
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into hearty helpings and rich desserts, but 
that lasted for only the first few weeks of my 
diet. It took me just ten months to scale down 
from a size 46 “‘superslob’—as the teen-age 
daughter of a friend once called me—to my 
present size 12 proportions. 

I call my diet the ‘““No-Will-Power Diet’ 
because I worked it out, with the approval of 
my doctor, to be excuse-proof for me. For 
instance, to appease my craving for something 
rich and sweet I purposely included in my 
diet a cup of coffee with two level teaspoons 
of sugar and one tablespoon of light cream. 


In common with many fatties, I never have 
had an early-morning appetite. But by mid- 
morning, I am usually hungry enough to eat 
the side of a house. So I planned my first solid 
food for somewhere between ten and eleven 
each morning, letting my fruit or juice and 
coffee sustain me until then. On working days, 
I took a hard-boiled egg to the office. On 
weekends at home my midmorning egg might 
be poached, soft-boiled, or scrambled in a 
double boiler. The egg (75 calories) turned out 
to be a most satisfactory substitute for such 
things as a peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich 
(450 calories) and candy bar (350 calories) 
which I’d been in the habit of stuffing into 
myself at that time. 

At lunchtime I almost invariably settled 
down to a salad. On working days I brought 
the salad from home in a plastic container 
and kept it appetizingly cold and crisp by 
stowing it in the cabinet of the water cooler 
near my desk. I had two reasons for selecting 
salad luncheons. First, you can pack an awful 
lot of salad into comparatively few calories. 
In addition, I was determined to guard against 
irregularity. 

The principal reason I found it possible to 
hold down my diet’s calorie count to under 
1000 a day had to do with my choice of pro- 
tein foods for the evening meal. I knew that 
my outsize appetite would never be satisfied 
with one itty-bitty lamb chop, or with a single 
three-ounce portion of chopped steak either. 
Not even if the meat was flanked by a large 
helping of string beans and another of sliced 
tomatoes. 

It was among shellfish and variety meats 
that I found what I was looking for. In com- 
mon with most other Americans, I had scant 
liking for either, except when they were all 
caloried up with rich sauces; but when I noted 
on my calorie chart that six medium-sized 
shrimp, without dressing, contained only 
60 calories and that a large six-ounce portion 
of broiled sweetbreads contained a mere 175, 
I made up my mind that I'd learn to appre- 
ciate these heretofore neglected foods, as well 
as others in the same relatively low-calorie 
bracket. 

And learn to appreciate them I did, par- 
ticularly after I hit upon a few simple culinary 
tricks that transformed them into subtly fla- 
vored, appetizingly fragrant “‘specialties of the 
house.” In fact, I learned to appreciate them 
so much that even now, more than two years 
after I succeeded in reaching my desired 
weight of 125, I still serve them several times 
a week. (This may explain why I no longer 
find it necessary to count calories in order to 
maintain that 125-pound weight level.) 

When it came to desserts, I used fruit, 
mostly, either fresh or water-packed, and 
fruit juices in the form of gelatins and whips 
(made with a liquid noncaloric sweetener). I 
did this not only because I happen to be very 
fond of fruit of all kinds, but also because I 
wanted to include in my diet as many vitamins 
and minerals as possible. Had I been some- 
what younger, the emphasis on proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals might not have seemed so 
important to me. However, I'd seen all too 
many women in my age group try to get along 
on too rigidly restricted diets, and I hadn't 
liked what I’d seen. Almost invariably they’d 
appeared drawn and haggard, nervous and 
irritable, with far too little energy (except of 
the futile, fidgety kind) and far too great a 
tendency to feel sorry for themselves. There- 
fore I made absolutely certain (with my doc- 
tor’s help) that my diet would be nutritionally 
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Pepto-Bismol works where soda and alkalizers fail! 
For upset stomach, indigestion, nausea, or diarrhea—Pepto-Bismol’s 
special medicinal formula soothes with a gentle coating action. It 
works both in the stomach and the intestinal tract—where soda 
and alkalizers never help. For children or adults, this wonderful 
pink liquid helps control simple diarrhea without constipating. 


TAKE HOSPITAL TESTED PEPTO-BISMOL®...AND FEEL GOOD AGAIN! 


Golly, Jean—I just can’t keep our date tonight! ' 
I’ve got such an upset stomach. 


Honestly, Bob, why don’t you try 
Pepto-Bismol? Hospital tests 
prove it relieves upsets. 

It’s wonderful for 
indigestion or nausea. 








Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
998 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
FALL & WINTER CATALOG 
Bargains Galore for You and Your Family 


See hundreds of smart fall fashions in glowing colors. 
Designed in New York and Hollywood, style cap- 
itals of the world. Select from an exciting array o} 
dresses, coats, shoes and accessories . . . fine home 
items ... all first quality and offered to you at the 
lowest prices anywhere! 

Shop by mail, and join the millions who save by 
buying regularly from the bright colorful National 
Bellas Hess Catalogs. Your choice of three conven- 
ient ways to buy: CASH, C.O.D. of CREDIT. Everything 
in our catalog is absolutely guaranteed—your money 
back if you are not delighted. Our 69th year. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 





WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn extra money by selling maga- 
zine subscriptions in your free time. Thousands 
of our representatives made their start by asking 
for our generous commission offer. No obligation. 





CORNS 


Removed by Mosco,alsoCalluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


x*CORN* 
REMOVER 










CATALOG 


SAVE MONEY, SAVE TIME—ACT NOW! 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
256-88 Bellas Hess Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me, free, the new National Bellas 
Hess Money-Soving Catalog. 
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Address. 
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adequate. In addition, I did something else 
that I consider extremely helpful. I created 
for myself a program of spare-time activity 
that kept me so happily busy that it left me 
no time to think of my rapidly flattening 
tummy and of what, left to my own aimless 
devices, I'd probably cram into it. 

With a group of like-minded friends, I 
helped to form a club whose 200-odd members 
devote themselves to promoting the welfare 
and humane treatment of cats and kittens. 
As secretary-treasurer of this organization, I 
had—and still have—so much mimeograph- 
ing, bookkeeping, letter writing, meeting at- 
tendance to occupy me that I, who recently 
made a habit of eating virtually every hour 
on the hour, now frequently find myself hav- 
ing to make time for regular meals! And 
what’s more, I thrive on it. It seems to me 
that to reduce successfully, and to stay suc- 
cessfully reduced, a woman needs to keep 
busy at something, something that interests 
her vitally. 

As my excess pounds began to melt, I went 
about renewing old acquaintances, making 
dates with friends Steff and I hadn’t seen for 
years. Steff, of course, is gloriously pleased 
for me, and for what the diet has meant to 
our lives. Sometimes we “remember when.” 
But we don’t look back very often. We're 
really too busy keeping up with the present— 
and planning happily for our future! 


Mallory Baele’s Reducing Diet—two weeks’ 
menus with recipes for some of her favorite 
diet dishes. 


FIRST WEEK 
Monday 


Calories 


100 


Breakfast 
14 grapefruit 


1 cup coffee with 1 tbsp. light cream . 30 
2 tsp. sugar . RO eee. ERE ote 40 
170 
Mid-A.M. 
lthard-cookediege:. 0... - - 75 
Lunch 
Shrimp salad (14 cup shrimp, fresh or 
frozen, celery, mixed greens, lemon 
juice and yoghurt dressing) . 2185 


Pea MOSULATs eae w c)o cut) ee gs Mowers sey Re 


1 large orange. . 100 
235 
Mid-P.M. 
; rye wafer . . : 25 
1-oz. slice American cheese. 50 
75 
Dinner 
Sizzling platter (6 oz. sweetbreads, 
precooked and broiled with | slice 
lean bacon and 1 whole tomato 
sprinkled with 1 tsp. grated Italian- 
style cheese, few grains garlic salt) . . 275 
Coleslaw (14 cup) with yoghurt-and- 
celery- a GEESSING: Fairs. Wor 25 
Coffee whip (1% cup coffee jelly made 
with noncaloric sweetener, plus 
stiffly beatenegg white. ...... 35 
335 
Bedtime 
iimeduimiapples 2 ek. of) eee ok 75 
Total calories for day 965 
Tuesday 
Breakfast 
Tomato juice (8 0z.). . . ; 60 
Coffee (1 tbsp. light cream and 
2 tsp. sugar). Conte Z 70 
130 
Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg . 75 
Lunch 
Chef’s salad (1-o0z. slice American cheese, 
shredded; | slice luncheon sausage, 
shredded; mixed greens; chili-sauce- 
lemon-juice dressing). . 200 
1 medium apple . ous. ee 
te IE On) a 4 i ae | 
275 


Calories 


. 100 


Mid-P.M. 
1 large orange. 


Dinner 


Shrimp boiled en brochette (10 shrimp 


lightly oiled and seasoned to taste). . 125 
Steamed shredded cabbage (8 oz.) . . . 25 
Sliced tomato, with yoghurt-and- 

cs -seed dressing fe 39 

6 baked grapefruit, 1 tsp. honey : 125 

310 
Bedtime 
Nonfat milk (8 oz.) 85 
Total calories for day 975 
Wednesday 
Breakfast 
iMlargeorangesmssmen- von emti-2 flee 100 
Coffee (1 tbsp. light cream and 
ORtSp! SUSAN) See weneE a mncheseee el for = ie _70 
170 
Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg. . 75 
Lunch 
Chicken salad (14 cup chicken; celery; 

mixed greens; 14 cup pineapple, fresh 

or water-packed; pineapple-juice-and- 

yoghurt dressing (1 tbsp.) . . 200 
DEVO WALLS: mies oh omnes et te 50 
Teas demon memes eee en tet teens _9 

250 
Mid-P.M. 
Nonfat milk (8 02.) 85 
Dinner 
Braised sweetbreads (6 oz. braised in 

canned bouillon with 12 cup canned 

mushroom caps). «- 185 
String beans (°4 cup). 45 
Tomato-green-pepper slaw (l cup) 

with yoghurt-celery-seed dressing 

(IstGSD) ik aate 32 ay oT Ne ees 35 
4 mediumapple ........ 40 
Bleu cheese (14 wedge) . =. 30 

355 
Bedtime 
Beef bouillon (1 cup). 20 
NOdAICIACKEL I)icn ane ae as 25 
45 
Total calories for day 980 
Thursday 
eras 
S STADE) wo ee us) 100 
oe (1 tbsp. light cream 1 and 

ZitSp4»SULAL) a,- teem nT. - 10 

170 - 
Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg . 75 
Lunch 
Cottage cheese (14 cup) with tomato, 

celery, green pepper, onion, chopped, 

seasoned to taste and served on 

leftucedicavesmeara nee . 130 
l tye waferia 3.) 0 Se ee oe 25 
Apricots (3, water-packed) . . SO 
Tea; lemon wars, «hs, nee 7 a0) 

205 
Mid-P.M. 
Nonfat milk (8 oz.) 85 
Dinner 
Large (6 oz.) serving chicken (lightly 

oiled and seasoned with orégano, 

then browned under broiler) e225 
String beans (14 cup) with crumbled 

bacon)()5 slices crisp). ere eee 45 
Mixed green salad, mock Russian 

dressing (chili sauce and 

lemon juice). : \ es eae 
Fresh pineapple (1 slice) “ie packs 

360 


Bedtime Calories 
Ryewwater())s5 sees o-  ee 25 
Beef bouillon (1 cap), 20 

45 


Total calories for day 940 


Friday 
Breakfast 
3 water-packed oe with 
2. tbsp; JUICE Sacpeee ek aak- 50 
Coffee (1 tbsp. light cream | and 
2 {SpSULAL) ae <i) 6 Sateen aa _70 
120 


Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg. . 


Lunch 
Yoghurt (5 oz.) with wheat germ 
(2tbsp:) «..c) Jeet eee oe 120 
Rye wafers (2). <eSs ORS eee 50 
Fresh or water-packed blueberries 
(346 Gup)...22.) <-toga pee oe emo _50 
220 
Mid-P.M. 
lmedium apple) eee 75 
Dinner 
Large portion broiled flounder (8 oz.) . 200 
Steamed spinach (1 cup) . 3 25 
Finger salad (carrot sticks, celery 
curls,“pepper Tings etc) =p ee 25 
Lé:erapetruit: 2) Foe eee ee . 100 
Nonfat:milka(80z7)' sae ee eee ee 
435 
Bedtime 
Glass tomato juice, heated and 
seasoned if desired (8 0z.). . . .. . 60 
Total calories for day 985 
Saturday 
Breakfast 
Blueberries (14 cup) with 4 cup 
nonfat milk... shoals 70 
Coffee (1 tbsp. light cream and 
2 tsp. sugar) ew aaa _70 
140 
Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg . 75 
Lunch 
Chei’s salad (as on Tuesday) ..... 200 
2 rye\waters.. % «1 ees — 50 
i: large Orange; v.. 7h.ee- ie ee 100 
Teai 263 soot ees eee ead 
350 
Mid-P.M. 
1 cup bouillon. . 20 


Dinner 

Broiled lamb’s liver (3 oz.) with 
1 slice lean bacon and broiled onion 
rings (raw onions ae with salad oil 


and seasoned to taste, 4 cup). e235) 
Spinach) (enn) yee = ee ee 25 
Sliced tomato with yoghurt- and- 

celery-seed dressing... + 2). 3." 35 
Jeanlémon=:. = 28. Ie. eee mn) 

295 
Bedtime 
i'medium apple... -9-49-) eee 75 
Total calories for day 955 
Sunday 

Brunch 
Chilled cantaloupe (14) or 

tomato JUICE! (6022) o-5 nse soe as 50 
3 strips broiled bacon, lean and 

wellidonege. jo. e nme cee, ety 100 
1 egg scrambled in 

1 tsp. bacon drippings ....... 100 


1 bran muffin 


> ait Wale ie te Ge Yat Sete an, “ave ome 


1 small pat butter 
Coffee (1 tbsp. light cream and 
2‘ tsp. SUBAT) 9 tee es 


Mid-P.M. 


1 medium apple 
Bleu cheese (24 oz.) 


Dinner 


Quick kidney stew (medium serving: 
2 sliced lamb kidneys, braised in 
canned bouillon with chopped 
green pepper, grated onion, 
sliced mushrooms and | tbsp. lemon 
juice. Takes about 15 minutes!) . . 
Steamed rice (74 cup) 
Carrot, raisin and celery slaw (14 cup) . 
Orange-juice gelatin (prepared with 
unflavored gelatin and noncaloric 
sweetener) 
Tea, lemon 


1g 


st 0 is Pale (te Vente, Sele Tol eee 


Total calories for day 945 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 
Breakfast 
Breakfasts throughout diet were 
varied slightly as in first week. 
Take your pick, and count on 
maximum of 170 calories.. . (approx.) 170 





Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg 


Lunch 
*Lime-pineapple-yoghurt mold on 
crisp greens (large serving). 
Rye wafers (2) 
*Cinnamon tea 


od) “el a ee | eel oe 


>. whher” © ta tae fata eee een 


Mid-P.M. 
Banana (1 medium) 


Dinner 


*Veal cutlet Neapolitan. ...... ‘ 
Steamed zucchini (1 cup) 
Grapefruit-and-water-cress salad, 

1 tsp. French dressing 2. 2 se 
Bleu cheese (1% 0z.), 1 soda cracker. . . 


Bedtime 
*Fruit-flavored milk (8 0z.). ..... 


Total calories for day 1000 


Tuesday 
Breakfast 


Mid-A.M. | 
1 hard-cooked egg 


Lunch 


Chicken bouillon, hot or jellied 
(1 cup) 
Cheese-stuffed egg salad (blend 
1 tbsp. Cheddar cheese, 1 tbsp. 
nonfat milk with egg yolk. Return 
to egg whites, serve with chili- 
sauce-lemon-juice dressing on 
mixed greens) 
Rye walters '@)a- 25 os bette ee ee 
Tea, lemon 


Mid-P.M. 
1 medium apple 


Dinner 
*Chicken chop suey 
*Asparagus salad, pimiento dressing . . 
*Peach Breeze? =) «|. cr «pee ee 
Coffee, black 


*Recipe on page 129 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 








CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to rout out clogging grime, hardened 
Vl and make-up. Special oatmeal ingredient stimu/ates surface circulation, helps 
1d skin of deep-seated impurities. 
}- CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps troublesome skin bacteria in check. 
}: MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes healing of blemishes all night /ong. 


PORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every day, following each step exactly 









. for a clearer, sensationally more attractive complexion. $2.85. In Canada, too. a 
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THERE ARE THREE (BRE CK (oe 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT BATR SCOono i 


It is important to use a shampoo made for your own individual hair condition. There are 
three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for 
oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the Breck Shampoo for your own 
particular type of hair. A mild, gentle Breck Shampoo may be used as often as desired without 
causing dryness to the hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautiful. 





The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 

8 ounces $1.00 Copyright 1957 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 


Bedtime Calories 


*Savory tomato juice (8 0z.), 
Oho COG: ts yy eile ue ci: sce opp 200 


Total calories for day 980 


Wednesday 


| ‘Breakfast 170 


.Mid-A.M. 
Whard-cooked ege"". oo... 2...) 7D 


Lunch 
Tomato stuffed with crab-meat salad 
on greens (1% cup fresh or frozen 
crab meat, mixed with 1 tbsp. 
chopped celery, 1 tbsp. chopped 
green pepper, lemon-juice-yoghurt 
dressing—I tbsp... ...... .» . 155 
} Rye wafers(2)..-.-.-. +--+ 50 
aspiced black coffee’. 932... 33%. . 2 0 


205 
Mid-P.M. 
Fresh pear. . . wa tO 
Bleu cheese (1% oz. 5, 2 “es crackers . 100 
150 
Dinner 
*Baked brains Milanese 130 


Stewed tomatoes (44 cup)... ... 25 
Chicory salad, 1 tsp. French 

ARESSUOE Me uch ete bey Aks o> ier ete 
BaMemOnSOOW. - 2 ees. 4s 3 dD 
215 


Bedtime 

eVemilla milk (8'0Z.)'< ++ si «\--- « (8D 

(eraham crackers (2)'. ... . «5... _80 
165 


Total calories for day 980 


Thursday 


Breakfast 170 


\Mid-A.M. 
ishard-cookedegg .°. . ..... . 75 


Lunch 

Hawaiian chef’s salad: chicken 
(1 slice) and lean ham (1 slice) 
shredded into strips and mixed 
with pineapple cubes (14 cup, 
water-packed) and mixed greens, 
yoghurt-lemon-juice dressing. . . 

Melia Chackersi(2)). 2... % |. . = «) am. 50 
BeMICEMECONCE. co. oe bs 2 2 ew , O 


=-7 325 
Mid-P.M. 
Bran-muffin half “buttered” with 
cottage cheese (1 ae See Sega O) 
Med lemon . = si cae me pre 
70 
Dinner 
Lamb’s liver with crisp bacon (i slice) . 185 
Braised celery .. . ae enees | 25 
| Water-cress-and- endive salad 
(1 tsp. French dressing) . ee OS 


Strawberry gelatin with whipped 
CleamuUGietetic), 2)... 62 sce 2 120 


275 
Bedtime 
Berries (14 cup) with nonfat milk 
(Ce Acnip) at) cue es er on 65 
Total calories for day 980 
Friday 
reakfast 170 


id-A.M. 
Mbard-cooked ege’ >. , 5... | 75 


Lunch 


Fresh fruit salad (14 grapefruit, 
V4 orange, 14 banana) with 
cottage cheese (3 tbsp.), 
pineapple-yoghurt dressing. . . 
Bran-muffin half with 
lesmallipat butter” 29.24 2-8 
*Cinnamon tea 


Mid-P.M. 
Fresh apricots (3 small) . 


Dinner 


*Savory fish roll-up oe we RS > 
Shoestring beets (14 cup) ..... 
Mixed green salad, 

1 tsp. French dressing. ..... 
Pineapple-mint cup 

(44 cup water-packed). ..... 


Bedtime 


Nonfat chocolate milk (8 oz. with 
1 tbsp. dietetic cocoa) . 


Total calories for day 970 


Saturday 


Breakfast 


Mid-A.M. 
1 hard-cooked egg 


Lunch 


*Tomato aspic with 
chicken salad (1 cup) . 
Rye wafers (2) . 
Tea, lemon 


Mid-P.M. 
Fresh plums (2 small) . 


Dinner 


Broiled veal cutlet 

Zucchini baked with grated cheese 

Mixed green salad, 
1 tsp. French dressing. 

Cup custard (regular cup custard 
made with nonfat milk, noncaloric 
sweetener) . 


Bedtime 
*Pruit-flavored milk (8 0z.) . 


Total calories for day 995 


Sunday 


Brunch 


Fresh strawberries (14 cup) with 
light cream (2 tbsp.) and 
noncaloric sweetener 

Shirred eggs with mushrooms 

Toasted English-muffin half, 

1 small pat butter, 
1 tsp. orange marmalade 

Coffee, black. 


Mid-P.M. 
Bresh pear. . . . A 


Gruyére cheese (1 oz. ay E 
Coffee, black. 


Dinner 


Broiled minute steak (large) . , 

Steamed chopped spinach (1% cup) . 

Beet salad (pickled with vinegar, 
cloves, onion rings, noncaloric 
sweetener) . ae oe UN dtaet/. 


* *§cotch surprise % 9 cup) . 


Bedtime 


eVatillaviitke sarees. ue oe genes 
Total calories or day 955 


*Recipe at right. 


Calories 
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65 
280 
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50 
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175 
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20 
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Mallory Baele’s Diet Recipes 


LIME-PINEAPPLE-YOGHURT MOLD 


Soften 1 envelope unflavored gelatin in 4 
cup cold water and dissolve | envelope dietetic 
lime-flavored gelatin in hot water according 
to package directions. Combine, stir until 
thoroughly dissolved and blended, and allow 
to cool. Refrigerate cooled gelatin mixture 
until slightly thickened or until it is the 
consistency of heavy syrup. Next, blend in 
1 cup yoghurt and a dash of salt. Stir to- 
gether until yoghurt and gelatin are thor- 
oughly blended. Return to refrigerator until 
mixture is almost, but not quite, firm. Then 
add 4-ounce can water-packed pineapple 
titbits and juice, and blend again thoroughly. 
Return to refrigerator and allow to set for 
several hours. Serve on crisp greens. Serves 4. 


CINNAMON TEA 


To 1 pint water add | cinnamon stick, 2 or 3 
cloves, and a shaving of lemon peel. Bring 
to a low boil and allow to simmer for 5 
minutes. Strain cinnamon, cloves and Jemon 
peel from water, bringing water to brisk 
boil, then pour over tea bags or tea leaves 
and allow to steep to desired strength. Strain 
out tea bags or leaves and add noncaloric 
sweetener and lemon juice to taste. Serve it 
hot, or chill it and serve it in elasses. Makes 
two 8-ounce glasses. 


VEAL CUTLET NEAPOLITAN 


Coat the bottom of a small frying pan with | 
teaspoonful salad oi] and add a clove of 
garlic. Heat until garlic sizzles, then add 
1 thinly pounded veal cutlet (3 ounces, 
trimmed of fat), searing quickly on both 
sides. Remove the garlic clove and add 2 
tablespoons tomato juice in which 14 beef- 
bouillon cube has been dissolved. Cover and 
steam over low heat until the cutlet is thor- 
oughly cooked. Remove the cutlet from the 
pan and sprinkle with 1 teaspoon grated 
Italian cheese. Put cutlet under broiler until 
cheese is crusty golden brown. Serve with 
tomato-sauce gravy. 


FRUIT-FLAVORED MILK 


To an 8-ounce glass nonfat milk add non- 
caloric sweetener to taste, and | teaspoon 
strawberry flavoring or 2 teaspoons juice 
from canned water-packed raspberries. 


CHICKEN CHOP SUEY 


Combine 1 can mixed Chinese vegetables 
and | cup shredded boiled or steamed chicken 
in a saucepan and heat. When ready to 
remove from the heat, add a pinch of garlic 
powder, and prepared mustard, salt and 


pepper. Blend thoroughly. Makes 2 servings. 


PIMIENTO DRESSING 


Mix together | tablespoon yoghurt, | tea- 
spoon lemon juice, a pinch of onion powder, 
pinch of salt and a few slivers of pimiento. 
Blend thoroughly and serve on single salad. 


PEACH FREEZE 


Use a fork to mash 2 peeled sliced fresh 
peaches or 4 water-packed peach halves until 
they are light and frothy. Add 4 teaspoons 
lemon juice, grated rind of 14 lemon, pinch 
of salt, noncaloric sweetener to taste, and 
34 cup buttermilk. Blend thoroughly. Pour 
into freezing tray and chill. Just before the 
mixture has had a chance to freeze solid, 
remove from refrigerator tray and beat until 
it is light and foamy. Pour mixture into 
freezing tray and freeze until firm. Serve in 
chilled sherbet glasses. Makes 4 helpings. 


SAVORY TOMATO JUICE 


Season an 8-ounce glass tomato juice to 
taste with a pinch of onion powder, hot pep- 
per or Worcestershire sauce, and lemon juice. 
Serve it hot or cold. 


SPICED COFFEE 


To 1 cup cold water add | cinnamon stick, 
2 or 3 cloves and a few slivers of lemon or 


orange peel. Bring to a boil and then strain 
over | teaspoon instant coffee. Stir until 
coffee is dissolved and add noncaloric sweet- 


ener to taste. Can be served iced or hot. 


BAKED BRAINS MILANESE 


(Calves’ brains should be healthy pink in 
color with clear red veinings.) Allow 4 
medium-sized pair per portion. To prepare: 
Rinse the calves’ brains in clear cold water 
and drop them into boiling water seasoned 
with salt and | tablespoon vinegar or lemon 
juice. Parboil for 5 minutes, then allow to 
cool for cleaning. To clean, remove outer 
membrane and any dark patches. Then rinse 
the calves’ brains in clear cold water and 
lay on several thicknesses of paper toweling 
to drain. Preheat oven to 350° F. Lightly 
grease the bottom and sides of a shallow 
individual baking dish. Cut brains into bite- 
sized pieces and place them in the bottom 
of the baking dish, being careful not to cram 
the pieces of brain too closely together. 
Over the brains lay sliced canned mush- 
rooms alternately with small pieces of green 
pepper and moisten with mushroom liquid. 
Sprinkle lightly with garlic powder and salt 
and dot generously with capers, adding a 
tablespoon of caper vinegar to the mush- 
room liquid in the pan. Place in oven and 
allow to bake for about 25 minutes. Serve 
immediately, with lemon wedges. An aver- 
age 4-ounce serving contains approximately 
130 calories. 


LEMON SNOW 


Beat | egg white, blending in a pinch of salt, 
noncaloric sweetener to taste, | tablespoon 
lemon juice, and grated lemon rind during 
the beating process. Beat until very stiff 
and heap into chilled sherbet glasses. Top 
with maraschino cherry and chill thoroughly 
in refrigerator. Serves 2. 


VANILLA MILK 


To an 8-ounce glass nonfat milk add non- 
caloric sweetener to taste and 14 teaspoon 
vanilla extract, or 14 teaspoon vanilla extract 
and 14 teaspoon almond extract. Serve it hot 
or cold. 


SAVORY FISH ROLL-UP 


For a medium-size fish fillet, chop 14 carrot, 
4 medium onion, 1g green pepper, 14 to- 
mato and a sprig of parsley. Mix and season 
with 14 teaspoon salt, freshly ground black 
pepper and pinch of dried tarragon or dill. 
Spoon mixture on fillet, roll neatly and secure 
with toothpick. Grease bottom of a baking 
dish and place the roll-up in the dish with a 
little water or clam broth in the bottom. 
Bake in an oven preheated to 400° F. for 
about 45 minutes, or until fish and vegetables 
are cooked through and most of the liquid 
in the pan has evaporated. Use two serving 
spoons to lift out the roll-up to avoid break- 
ing it or spilling the stuffing. One serving. 


TOMATO ASPIC WITH CHICKEN SALAD 


Soften 1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin in 
Y cup cold water. Heat | cup tomato juice 
seasoned with | small bouillon cube, pinch 
of onion powder, pinch of mustard, dash of 
Worcestershire sauce, and add to softened 
gelatin. Cool and place in refrigerator until 
it is of a syrupy consistency. While the aspic 
is setting, chop green pepper 
enough to make | tablespoon each, moisten 
with | teaspoon lemon juice and mix with 
Vy cup chopped chicken. Add this mixture 
to aspic, stir well, and return to refrigerator 
until firm. Serve on mixed greens. Makes 2 
generous portions. 


and celery, 


SCOTCH SURPRISE 


Prepare dietetic butterscotch pudding ac- 
cording to the directions on the package. 
Remove from heat, and while pudding is 
cooling blend 44 teaspoon grated lemon rind, 
lg teaspoon cinnamon, /g teaspoon cloves 
and 1 teaspoon allspice with 4 tablespoon 
strong coffee. Add these ingredients to pud- 
ding and mix thoroughly. Pour into sherbet 
glasses and chill until firm. Sprinkle lightly 
with lemon rind, Makes 2 servings. END 
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Cashmere Bouquet Talcum Powder 


pampers every inch of you... 
with its lilting bouquet, its satin-soft touch. 
And that exciting fragrance men love 
lingers on your skin hour after hour. . . 
as if you had stepped 


from your bath right into a bouquet! 
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How to Dress Well on 


Practically Nothing! 


Even in August, Barbara J. has an air about her that is 


By BET HART 
With vacationing a happy memory and the return to work very much a reality, 
Barbara J. wants something to give her wardrobe, as well as herself, a whole new 
outlook. She looks for a costume to wear neatly and coolly on those still-summery 
days, and at the same time to have the look of a new season and exciting things to 
come. Her ever-present eye on fashion $’s is even keener now, for she knows she has 
several important investments approaching. 

For a refurbished August look, Barbara invests (and very wisely so) a few fashion 
$’s to go a long way for right now and later on. Her choice: a slim black faille dress, 
$17.95—with even more for the money. The investment includes a detachable white 
dickey, matching cummerbund, and an added extra, a gold medallion and ribbon. 
Chosen especially for a cool and efficient return-to-the-city look, Barbara could wear 
the dress just as well at a Christmas party as at the end of an Indian-summer day! 


EMMA GENE HALL 


































The practical 
Side: 

A midweek day, 

a highly polished look, 
Barbara’s first appearance 
in her new dress. She 
wears it with the white 
dickey, gold pin and 

her narrow black belt, 
carries her beige clutch bag. 
The black bandeau ? Her 
satin head clip from 

a year ago newly covered 
with velvet ribbon. 

The dress would also 
welcome color—almost 
any color—and 
Barbara refurbishes 

her brightest accessories 
for a neat contrast 

to sultry days. 


The romantic side: 


The dress is especially appealing for 
a Saturday-night theater date. Removing 

the dickey, she adds her own touch of 

lightness—a sheer, very sheer black 
overskirt tied to the front with a huge taffeta bow. 
(It would look equally well reversed.) The 

fabric: a filmy silk organza; the time in the 
making : 90 minutes ; and the price: 
$3.75 for the three yards of fabric. 


date (under the distinct 
impression it’s anew 

¥ dress), Barbara wears 

\ J her white chiffon scarf 

folded ever so gently around 
the neckline . . . a huge oversize 


MARIBETH 


flower to accent the pretty neckline. 
This time, she wears the matching 
cummerbund to give the dress an 
even slimmer appearance. 


ra August Fashion $'s 
Black faille dress, organza overskirt 
and black ribbon for headband . . $21.85 
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and the people who move through it. You 
never could tell, as the girl grew older, whom 
she would meet. Sometime through our big 
arched doorway a young man of affluence, 
‘charm, position—a young Jed—was sure to 
walk. Was sure to see Bets. To want her. 

_ It was Sara’s dream, I knew it with sharp 
surety. After all, it was my mother’s dream 
too—and she made it come true. 

So I aided and abetted. Primarily because 
‘it meant seeing more of Bets. It meant those 
lovely communicating times, when the flash 
and facets of her young mind drew my breath, 
no matter how calmly I went on with my 
knitting. And if Sara had her plans, I couldn’t 
blame her. The simple 
truth Sara and I both 
ad in common was the 
belief that nothing was 
too good for Bets. 
Therefore, I found 
emyself gripping the 
white phone beside my 
ed a little too tightly 


the first time really, 
about Bets. 
| She answered my 
questions with a sudden 
quick sob. My heart be- 
gan to make a painful 
prickling beat in my 
chest. If anything hap- 
vened to Bets, I thought. 
If anything happened to 
Bets —— 
) “Sara,” I said loudly, 
“stop that caterwauling 
and tell me what’s the 
matter.” 
_ She stopped with only 
the overtones of her 
“ears touching her voice. 
‘She’s in love,” she 
managed. “In love with 
the most horrible young 
nan, and Mike and I 
can’t do a thing with 
ner. We’ve been trying 
‘or weeks—and she’s 
fom and quiet— 
| 





and mind, 


hair 


wind 





























ind tells me nothing.” clothes 
“Then how do you 


now she’s in love?” I 


_ “It’s the way she 
ooks,” she said more 
slowly, as if she were 
hinking about it. ““And 
ast night I came down- 
tairs and they were in the sunroom—kiss- 
ng EE 

“Pooh. Kisses,” I said brusquely. 

“You know Bets,” Sara replied simply. 
“You know her as well—even better than 
| do.” 

I nodded, with no words in me. I knew 
Bets. She wouldn’t want to be touched unless 
he hands, the lips, the arms were meaningful 
° her, permanent and serious. It’s very bad 
0 be touched closely by someone you don’t 
ove. I knew that. “Tell me about the young 
an,” I commanded. 


I i A 


H-- big and gawky and he’s going to the 
lramatic academy. He hasn’t a dime and his 
air is too long. Bets met him in a diner, of 
places, the night she got a flat tire after the 
orority meeting. He fixed it for her and came 
ome with her for hot chocolate.” 

This was getting us nowhere. ‘““What have 
fou done about it?” 

“We’ve blustered and beaten and asked 
uestions and begged.’ The sob came back in 
ara’s throat. ‘It wouldn’t be so bad, maybe— 
passing thing, maybe—although the way she 
ooks at us—as if we were a million miles 
way and cruel and stupid ——” 

I waited for her to get control again. 

“Except,” she went on sturdily at last, 
that young Collings has taken such an in- 
erest in her this past month ——” 

Ah, the mother’s dream, I thought. 


YOUNG DEMOCRAT — s.r 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


His dungarees list hard to port, 
Freckles hide his nose, 

Nearly half of him is ears, 
Half, elbows and big toes. 


The earth has stained his knees 


His clothes let summer in, 
There is a yawning holiday 
In his easy grin. 


But under the corn silk of his 


And the dirt and tan, 
Under his rents and carelessness 
Is an American. 


He is a sawed-off Jefferson 
Playing at pioneers, 
Wisening to weather and the 


In his thoughtful ears. 


And he will grow up to fine 


And Grecian porticoes 
Once he has soaked democracy 
Up through his bare toes. 





REACH FOR THE SUN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


Apparently the perfect young man had 
walked into our living room already. Young 
Collings was a friend of my older boy. There 
was nothing gawky and needing a haircut 
about young Collings. He was the crew-cut, 
plain-tie, born-to-his-place young man. I could 
see how Sara felt. 

“What can I do?” I asked at last. 

“We lay awake for hours last night, Mike 
and I. We talked and talked. You have so 
much influence with Bets, Frieda. If anybody 
can break this thing up, you can.” 

oudd 

“Well, you can,”’ she said defensively. ‘“We 
thought, Mike and I, that maybe—if you 
invited Bets away for 
the weekend? Maybe if 
you worked around to 
it slowly, and got her 
to talk—you could tell 
her how foolish, how 


I considered this. I 
did not like it. But no 
matter how Sara worded 
it, no matter what an- 
tagonism I felt for her, 
she had a great and solid 
point here. 

Bets was just eight- 
een. There was in her all 
the bright and wonder- 
ful things that lifted my 
heart. Should those 
things be nipped in the 
bud, frozen or starved 
or trampled, before they 
knew any sort of frui- 
tion? 

It wasn’t that I 
thought so much of 
young Collings. It was 
just that Bets needed the 
chance, the room 
around her, the com- 
fort—yes, and the time, 
to find herself. 

“All right,” I said 
abruptly. “Tell her I 
called and want her to 
call me.” 

“We're so grateful, 
Frieda,” Sara began to 
babble. “‘There’s just no- 
body like you in the 
whole world ——” 

It was rude, but I 
hung up. It just didn’t 
seem quite loyal to Bets 
to go on about it so, 
until I had tried to get it from her own lips. 

Bets called me at dinnertime that night. 
“You wanted me, Aunt Frieda?” 

She sounded sweet and polite and I could 
see how it was going to be. Bets is smart as a 
whip. 

“Yes, I did, dear,” I said calmly. “I have 
tickets for the new play at the Hartford for 
Saturday night. Two tickets.” 

Oh2y 

“Yes,” I went on. “And I thought it would 
be nice—sort of a special thing—if you drove 
me into the city on Saturday morning, and 
we spent the day looking around and shop- 
ping. Maybe going to the museum. Then din- 
ner and the play—and all night at that fabu- 
lous new hotel.” 

I was talking too much. I should have 
stopped, but there didn’t seem to be a place. 

“Then—Sunday—I’ve wanted to go to the 
cathedral for years—and there’s a really fine 
concert at the Bowl—and dinner at some nice 
place on the way home ——” 

I stopped finally. That was enough bait to 
hook Bets into ecstasy a few months ago. I 
had no idea whether it was even vaguely allur- 
ing to her now. 

“T’m_ sorry,” 
think ——” 

“Please, sweetie,” I said, surprised at my 
intensity. ‘““Your aunt isn’t as young as she 
used to be—and with the boys away, and 
your Uncle Jed in Chicago for over two weeks 


she began, “but I don’t 





ENDS DULL DRY 
“THIRSTY” HAIR 


: How do you make your hair 
e so lustrous and shining? 


By following my > 

e jairdresser’s advice * 

¢ and using Lanolin 
Discovery. It’s the 
greaseless hairdressing that 
replaces natural 
beauty oils. 







What’s the differ- 
ence between 
Lanolin Discovery 
and other hair- 


7 dressings? 
“coat” your hair 


+ A; 
—make it oily — 


Lanolin Discovery’s misty fine spray is absorbed 
into every hair right down to your scalp. 


Ordinary 


hairdressings 


To enhance the natural color of your hair—to get a shimmery satiny 
sheen with deep fascinating highlights, just spray on LANOLIN DiscoVERY 
Hairdressing and brush a little. In just seconds, you get the same 
beautiful results as brushing your hair 100 strokes a day. 


Hew Got | anolin 


Discovery’ 


THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM 
$1.25 and $1.89 


both plus tax 


TO 


lanolin 
discovery 


eh to i=) 
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Bett sae 





Used and recommended by leading beauticians. Available wherever cosmetics are so/d 
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Mary Margaret McBride 


Author, Lecturer 
and Radio Personality 


“‘Just a couple of drops of 
Murine give my eyes a com- 
forting “‘break’’’, says Mary 
Margaret McBride. ‘“‘Murine 
is such a pleasant way to re- 
lieve that tired feeling caused 
by all the reading my eyes 
must do.’” Whenever your eyes 
feel tired after reading, sewing 
or figuring, try Murine. Just 
two drops soothe your eyes, 
gently make them feel 
comfortable again. Now with 
new unbreakable dropper. 


IAORIME 








now * I made a shamed little laugh. It 
wasn’t entirely faked: I didn’t like reminding 
her of our affection, of her obligation to me. 
“Well, Bets,” I finished lamely, “I’m lonely.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. She sounded herself, 
and worried: the kind of girl who loved 
people. 

“Unless you have some really big plans?” 
I ventured. 

She was quiet for a moment. “No,” she 
decided finally. “Nothing special. Nothing 
that couldn’t wait until Monday. If you really 
need me.” 

“T really need you,” I said quietly. 

“All right,” she said, with equal quietness. 

Like a promise. Like a woman knowing 
exactly what she is going to get into, not seeing 
how she will face it precisely, but marching 
ahead just the same. 

“Tll pick you up,” I said quickly. “Let’s 
get an early start. Around eight, and avoid 
the worst traffic. Don’t bother to bring many 
clothes. It’s time you had a new party dress.” 

I didn’t care for those words. Bets is too 
good for blatant bribery. 

Thursday and Friday were not easy for me. 
I tried to figure out why. I had it pretty clear 
by the time I put my bag into the back of the 
car, swung down our long winding drive and 
onto the highway toward Bets’. 

I had no desire to put it into words, but it 
lay in the back of my mind—the knowledge 
that since I had been as young as Bets I had 
worked very carefully on an edifice. It was 
high and pretty, with a lot of lacework, so 
that I could look out at the world from the 
tower I’d made myself. It was also, because of 
the very slowness and painfulness of its build- 
ing, made of firm, tough material. It was a 
place that shut me in, a sort of emotional 
retreat. 

What concerned me was a panic that per- 
haps I would have to tear through some of 
this protection, if I were to communicate 
fully with Bets, draw her out and do what I 
must to keep her from making a permanent 
mistake. 

When I turned up the little street where 
Mike kept his family in comfort in a three- 
bedroom ranch house (which Sara deplored 


Ask an 


because of its similarity to the others around 
it) I saw a motorcycle before the house. When 
I stopped I looked toward the porch. Bets’ 
bag was sitting there. Bets stood beside it. 
Next to her was a gawky young man with long 
hair and a black leather jacket. 

Bets picked up her bag, the young man 
took it away from her. They walked stiffly, a 
good distance apart, and yet terribly, terribly 
together, down the path. 

“Aunt Frieda,” Bets said, still standing 
away from the young man physically, but 
somehow with him in spirit, “this is Mark 
Novack.” 

I watched her as she said it, then I switched 
my gaze quickly to this Novack boy. 

I never saw such a stubborn chin. I never 
saw such a vital mouth. I have never, in all my 
years of living, seen such vulnerable eyes. 

“How do you do, Mark,” I said formally. 

He nodded somberly. Strangely, it was a 
question asked, a plea made, an ultimatum 
threatened, all in the downbeat and uplift of a 
shaggy head. 

He opened the car door. Bets slid in. She 
looked straight ahead, even when he tucked 
the bag in beside mine in the back seat. 

“T’ll see you Monday,” he said. His voice 
was as dark and somber as his face. 

Bets said, “Yes.” 

I gunned the motor and skidded away from 
the curb. From the corner of my eyes I was 
aware of a figure on the front porch. For once, 
I thought, Sara showed real tact, keeping in 
the background. And it couldn’t have been 
easy. 

‘He'll be a very good actor, I think,” I said 
five minutes later, after we were on the free- 
way. 

“You know?” Bets asked quietly. 

“Your mother told me.” It was only fair to 
let her know that much, to verify her guess 
that much. 

We rode in silence most of the way into the 
city. It was the way we walked sometimes, 
Bets and I. Up to now it had always meant 


that when the silence was broken we would 
have something of value to share with each 
other. 
time. 


I prayed it would be that way this 





By Marcelene Cox 


IG a young girl hands herself too many 
bouquets, she may never walk up the 
aisle carrying the bride’s. 


Parents should work together as effi- 
ciently as two book ends. 


One way to get a child to mind 
Is to approach him from behind. 


“No wonder a mother-in-law is fre- 
quently jealous of her son’s wife,” ob- 
serves a reader. “She just gets him 
through all the ‘phases’ when another 
woman acquires him.” 

Some persons never draw the line 
until adding up what they’ve spent. 


Ah, yes, it’s incontrovertible : 
Son shines best in a convertible. 


That which, in a mother, is called firm 
discipline in a stepmother is frequently 
termed harsh. 


“If, as they say, the first year of mar- 
ried life is the hardest,” writes our black- 
haired daughter from Hawaii, “then we 
are destined for a glorious life together.” 


There’s a time when a growing boy 
seems to have no more ambition than a 
blade of grass in a dry August. 


Note to wives: If the account is joint, 
don’t be too quick on the draw. 


An adolescent always seems to 
know something about everything—ex- 
cept what he’s been taught at home. 


A friend writes, ““Whenever I feel like 
running away from it all I’m always re- 
strained by remembering the condition of 
my clothes closets and dresser drawers.” 


“Well, whether or not you stick to a 
diet, it always does furnish food for con- 
versation.” 


Why is it that grandmothers-in-law 
never seem to be a problem! 


Parent of adolescent children, showing 
pictures: “‘And here’s one of my husband 
and me, taken a few years ago when we 
were much smarter.” 


Overheard: “‘I’m so depressed; maybe 
if I could figure out why, I'd be happy!” 


Young parent: “Before I was a mother 
I thought you just had children and told 
them what to do. I didn’t think they told 
you.” 


An important ingredient for a success- 
ful marriage: high fidelity. 







BONADETTES 
as 


CAR 
SICKNESS — 


nausea, dizziness, vomiting 
in cars, planes, trains, boats! 


Just one dose of delicious, melt- 
in-your-mouth BONADETTES pre- 
vents carsickness, airsickness and 
seasickness for 24 hours. No water 
needed! 


















At all drug stores... 
Get 24-hour relief with 


— et’ Salt and Pepper Set 
ee ON 15-DAY 
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ToStartYou oS MIDWEST 

Earning up Christmas Cards 

Show friends our fast-selling Cards and 

Gift Novelties. You keep as much as 50¢ 

to $1.25 profit — — = ae 


needed. Get samples on —— rsonal 
wey || Christmas Card Album and TINY T TV. Write NOW. 


MIDWEST CARD CO., 1113 Washington, Dept. 456-J, St. Louls1, Mo. 


Corns, Callouses 
Go Fast, Pain Gone 
Forgotten! 


All this now yours one of 
the quickest ways 
known to medical science 


No waiting for action when you use 
soft, soothing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on corns, 
callouses, bunions or sore toes. You 
get super-fast nerve-deep relief. And 
when used with the separate Medi- 
cations included, corns or callouses 
soon lift right out! Zino-pads also 
stop corns or callouses before they can 
develop! New skin matching color, 
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FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 
Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 
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[he fabulous new hotel was really some- 
g. Bets grinned at me when we were met, 
sed over, propelled silently to a top floor, 
jered into a room so modern that nothing 
ked like what it was, and shown the pink 
conv overlooking the swimming pool. I 
nned back. And there was ease in the 
azing room. 

he shopping was fun. I ordered things for 
ristmas quite recklessly, although the sea- 
4 was months away. I persuaded Bets to let 
' buy her a red taffeta thing that pulled rich 
‘ts from her dark hair and eyes. We had 
ich and came back to the hotel to rest, and 
ywered and put on the clothes we’d bought 
d went to the roof for dinner. 

verything was smooth and calm and cov- 
d. Our talk was of nothing and everything. 
ere lay underneath the knowledge that 
e€ moment would come when the purpose 
/the weekend would be brought into the 
en. I had no idea when. Neither, I’m sure, 
\ Bets. But being together put a layer of 
alness, of comfort over the day. We waited 
| the proper time with no impatience and 
) alarm. 

Then we went to the play. The lights went 
. The stage stood out. The actors began 
ove about. For a little while it was acting 
illusion. Then it became reality. 

There was so much youth up there on the 
ge. So much love pushed over the foot- 
ts. Such a problem in human suffering and 
an divinity and human sacrifice, that by 
end of the second act I was shivering as if 
vere cold. As if I had been cold for a long 
ac 

{t was the same with Bets, who slid her hand 
0 mine as the third act began. Bets, young 
d less controlled and more sensitive to pain, 
the tears slide down her cheeks in a slow 
peless sort of rhythm. 

have never felt so close to any human 
ing as I did to that eighteen-year-old girl 
th her hand in mine, there in the dark, 
itching her own situation capsuled into 
vee acts on a medium-sized stage. 

here was real silence between us all the 
y back to the hotel and while we made 
dy for bed. 

Good night, dear,” I said finally, switch- 
4 off the light. 

“Good night, Aunt Frieda,”’ Bets answered. 
{ heard her roll over, her back toward me, 
I felt the stillness of her lying. I stayed on 
‘ back and looked up toward the ceiling I 
Id not see. This was the time, I told my- 
if. Now, in the dark, sharing a room to- 
her, sharing the day and the play and the 
| od. Now was the time to talk to the child 
ioved. 






















hunted for the words I had subconsciously 
2n hunting for all day. 
ou have only one life, I tried silently. Bets, 
older than you and I know Darling, 
think this is all the world now, but let me 
you —— 
Nothing fitted on my tongue, against my 
, in my heart. 
Bets began to talk softly, sliding her words 
smoothly into the darkness that she had 
d her first sentence before I realized what 
's happening. 
‘You go along,” she said dreamily, “being 
g and having funny thoughts drift into 
d out of your mind. Some days you wake 
so happy you try to bring the sky down 
ar enough to touch. Or you reach for the 
, to see if it will burn. Other times you 
en your eyes and the grayness of being 
g is all through you like fog. Either way, 
urts.”” 
closed my eyes against sudden pain. 
“Aunt Frieda,” she said, a little louder, 
mostly whisper, but direct now, ““Mark 
\ked at me, and fixed a tire, and drank 
ocolate in the breakfast room. We walked 
n Main Street, and up into the hills. I 
de on the back of his crazy motorcycle clear 
the beach. We swam in the ocean and it 
very cold.” 
She seemed to be waiting. I said thickly, 





“And he talked to me,” she finished. 

y mind jumped, a little frantically. This 
something I had to stop. I wanted every 
sed second of it, but I had to stop it, so 





that Bets would understand, and not make a 
mistake. Not mess up her whole life. 

“Talked to you about what?” I found my- 
self asking. 

“About himself some, of course. The or- 
phanage. The job he has nights so that he 
can go to the drama school. But more”’—I 
could hear her swallow this time—‘‘about 
how we—we have to reach for the sun. About 
how it should hurt to be alive. About how it 
is important for an actor—for anybody, every- 
body—to feel large and beyond himself and 
into the hearts of everybody else. Oh, I could 
never tell you. Never in years.” 

“Try,” I whispered. 


“All those things he gave me. He made 
himself part of me, before he ever touched me. 
And when he kissed me—we were already one 
person.” 

A terrible sound came out of my throat. 
Dry and harsh. She didn’t seem to hear it; she 
laughed, low, indulgent. 

““Maybe I was thrown off a little,” she 
went on. “I know how it looks. The motor- 
cycle. The—that ridiculous jacket. But Mark 
says you can’t wear out a jacket like that! 
And a cycle gets him there when he can’t 
afford a car.” 

“What,” I managed, “what do they say 
about his acting? It’s a very precarious ——” 
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“The day he kissed me he took me with 
him. He stood up there; no props—nothing 
but a kitchen chair and a funny little ragged- 
hair sort of girl * She stopped. “I sat way 
back. Quiet as a mouse, Aunt Frieda. There 
was just an overhead hanging bulb for light 
on the two of them. The teacher—all the 
rest—they sat on the rim of the light and 
leaned forward ——” 

I lay there in my bed in the hotel room 
and lived it with her. 

She sighed finally. “It was beautiful. Sim- 
ple and pure and beautiful. Afterward we 
went to the diner where we met. Mark said, 
he said, ‘Today I was good. For you. Because 
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practical courses. 
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SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING $s shorthand. -120 
words per minute. No symbols; no machines. 
Uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe, 
Lowest cost. Over 350,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 34th Year. Write for FREE booklet to: 
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Tobé-Coburn School.for Fashion Careers 


Prepare for a career in buying, advertising, fashion co- 
ordination, radio/TV. Field trips, cultural activities, 
store work with pay. One and Two Year Courses. Lifelong 
placement service. Begins September 4. Ask for catalog L, 


851 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 





Home Study Schools 





You can educate your child at 
Calvert School home with famous Calvert School- 
At-Home Courses. Kindergarten—9th grade. Accredited. 
Easy-to-follow teaching manual; lessons, books, supplies. 
No experience needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Start 
any time. 52nd year. Catalog. Give age, school grade. 


Calvert School, 858 E. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


' High School at Home. Many 
American School Finish in 2 Years. Go as rap- 
idly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares for 
college entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. HC3, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Chicago School of Interior Decoration. 


Home study training. Approved and supervised. Fine 
starting point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text 
and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 

835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 137C, Chicago 14 





HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
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2 You can qualify at home, or through 
resident classes in Washington for a 
well-paid position in hotels, motels, 
clubs, and apartment house projects. 
Thousands of Lewis graduates, both 
young and mature, ‘““making good” 
everywhere. Get into this fast-growing 
field offering sound, substantial oppor- 
> — tunities, fine living, luxurious sur- 
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unnecessary. Registration in Lewis National Placement 
Service FREE. Send today for FREE Book. 
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Boys’ Schools 


FORK UNION 


% Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in 
Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
* honor roll 50%. Develops concentration. 
Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern buildings, 2 completely equipped 
* gyms, pool. Splendid environment, excel- 
lent health record. Junior School (grades 
%& 4-8) has separate buil 5, gym. House- 
mothers. 59th year. For ONE SUBJECT 
* PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Dr. J.C.Wicker, Box 868,Fork Union, Va. 
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Manlius 

Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. Grades 7—12.Complete 
college preparation. ROTC. Highest U.S. Army rating for 
over 50 years. 126-acre campus. Remedial reading. Sports. 
Band. Summer session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 


Judson School in Arizona 

A ranch school for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 

climate. Small classes. Accredited to all colleges. Riding 

& polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 

fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 29th yr. For Catalog, write 
H. J. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottsdale, Arizona 


PEEKSKILL heey 
ACADEMY 
124th year. Successful College preparation. High 
Achievement records in College and Life. Non profit. 
Small classes. Personal interest in each boy. Athletic 
teams for all, intramural & varsity. Expert coaching. 
Rifle & Swim Teams. Swimming pool, Band, Glee 
club, Camera club, ete. Grades 6-12. Summer session. 
For illustrated catalog write: 
Headmaster, Box 408, Peekskill-on-Hudson 4, N.Y. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





Rumsey Hall 


Junior School for Boys. 80 miles from N.Y.C. Grades 1 
thru 8. Small classes. Boys learn to study. Country en- 
vironment. Well coached team sports. Fishing, Skiing, 
Skating. Riflery. Mention age & grade. For booklet address: 


Mr. David J. Barr, Headmaster, Washington 6, Conn. 

- Junior School. Grades 6 
Cheshire Academy to 8. Thorough ground- 
ing in subjects anticipating college preparatory study on 
same campus. Emphasis on fundamentals. Flexible pro- 
gram for each boy develops good habits of concentration. 
Separate classes, dormitories, activities. Remedial instruc- 


tion. Arthur J. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


Croydon Hall 


For boys, Grades 3 through 12. Sound college preparation. 
Small classes. Strong remedial education program. Individ- 
ual guidance and testing. Team sports. Riding, tennis, golf. 
Field trips. 45 acres. 40 miles from N.Y.C. Summer Session. 


Dr. John J. Carr, Pres., Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation’s Shrine’ Prepare your 

boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 
12-20. All sports. Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC. Catalog. Radnor Rd., Wayne, Pa. 





New York Military Academy 
Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. R.O.T.C. Graduates 
all colleges. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. Band scholar- 
ships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. 
17 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Where boys 


’ ope 
St. John’s Military Academy (csi. cele 
confident men. Accredited college preparation under the 
famous St. John’s System. Grades 7-12. Inspired teaching. 
Small classes, individual attention. Reading Clinic. ROTC. 
Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer Camp. Catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, Box 387, Delafield, Wisconsin 


The Sewanee Military Academy 
Division Univ. of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
ROTC Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool.10,000- 
acre mountain domain. Episcopal. 90th year. Catalog 


Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box L, Sewanee, Tennessee 
and Separate 


Missouri Military Academy fivicr School. 
69th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. Senior ROTC. 
Friendly and inspiring teachers. Small classes. Strong 
remedial reading and guidance program. Allsports. Riding. 
Golf. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Stribling, 187 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri 
ee 


Fishburne Military School 

Grades 9-12. Distinguished College Preparatory School. 
Fully accredited since 1897. Small classes. Friendly, home- 
like atmosphere. ROTC Highest Rating. Sports; gym, in- 
door pool. Constructive recreational, social programs. Cat- 
alog. Colonel E. P. Childs, Jr., Box E, Waynesboro, Virginia 
eee 


Greenbrier Military School 

145th yr. The School of Achievement. 7th & 8th grades & 
H.S. and P.G. Dept. ROTC. 2300 ft. elev. White Sulphur 
Springs’ golf & swim pool. Modern gym & new Rifle range. 
Athletics. Band, Glee Club. Summer Camp. For Catalog 
write D. T. Moore, Box J-608, Lewisburg 6, W. Va. 








Girls’ School 
Kemper Hall 


Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 87th Yr. Under direction of Sisters of 


St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box J, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Cherry Lawn School 


For academic distinction and personality development. 
Coed. Accredited. Grades 6-12. College preparatory. Small 
classes. Dramatics, music, art, riding. 


Christina Staal, Ph. D., Dir., Box 27, Darien, Conn. 
Trains boys and girls, 6-18, 


The Arnold School for self-reliant living.Work, 


study, play program. Stress on fundamentals. Thorough 
college preparation; also general, agricultural courses. 
Guidance. Family atmosphere. 165 acres. Operating farm. 
Sports, hobbies for all. 26th year. Write for catalog. 


Nathan H. Arnold, E. Pembroke, Mass. 








Special School 





. For unusual children. Vocational ex- 
Trowbridge ploration. Psychologist. Brain injured 
accepted. Medical and psychiatric supervision. Home at- 
mosphere and individual training. Summer Program. 
Reasonable rates. Pamphlet. John A. Moran, M.S.S.W., 
Dir., Box G, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City 9, Missouri 





Music School 


Sherwood Music School 172i" for 2 successful 


music career. Two- 
and three-year certificate courses and four-year degree 
courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member Nat. 
Assn. Schls. Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 1895. 


Write for catalog. 1914S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








Dramatic Arts 





73rd Year. Thorough 

American Academy eee for the 
. heatre, Radio and 

of Dramatic Arts Television. In Senior 


Year public performances on B'way. 2 yr. day courses ap- 
proved for Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Sat- 


urday teen-age gTOUDS.Rm, 195, 245 West 52nd St., N.Y.19. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre School 
Art Institute of Chicago. Acting, 

of Drama recting, Radio, Television, Scene and 

Costume Design. B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees. Acting Com- 

pany 260 shows annually. Write: 

Registrar, Dept. L, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


Fine & Applied Arts 
New York School of interior Design 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course starts October 2nd 
Faculty of leading N. Y. decorators. Period and modern 
styles, color schemes, all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 
7R. Home Study Course for those who cannot come to N.Y 


Starts at once. Catalog 7C. 29 East 72nd St., N. Y. 2) 








Ray-Vogue Schools 

fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Dress Design 
Fashion Illustration. Interior Decoration, Commercial Art 
Photography. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 
Sept. 4; Oct. 7. Write Registrar. Room 706. Specify course 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1! 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


More jobs offered our graduates than we can fill. 18-montt 
Diploma courses in Commercial Art; Fashion Art; Dress 
Design; Interior Design. Veteran approved. Co-ed. 35th 
Year. For King Size Factbook, write 


Willis J. Shook, Director, 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Medical Technology 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence in training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months 
Medical Secretary —12 months. Top paying positions wait 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919 
Send! for Catalog A. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa 





College of Medical Technology 

Medical & X-ray Technicians in demand, excellent pay 

Free placement service. Intensive 9-12 mo. courses for med 

ical offices, labs. State year H.S. grad. Two leading colleges 

Catalog L. 1900 LaSalle Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
1004 Truxillo, Houston, Texas 





Air Lines Schooi 


TRAINING BRINGS 
Grace GOOD POSITIONS AND 





COWMSRAPID PROMOTIONS @@ 
Major airline executives rate Grace Downs School 

as the finest in the country. Here, young men and 

women learn during day and evening classes in a ak 


stratosphere cabin. Students simulate flying in the . 
school’s giant Link Trainer. Airline executives interview prospective 
employes right on school premises. In 1956, Grace Downs placed 99% 
of its graduates. FREE placement. State Licensed. Get book MC 

GRACE DOWNS Air Career School 
1055 Fifth Ave., New York 28, WN. Y. EN 

Supervised Dormitories in School Building 
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‘She’s so lucky...has 3 phones!” 


Pat: 


Peg: 


Pat: 





Really!) Where? 


In the kitchen, den and bedroom. 
She says she couldn’t do without them— 
they save her time and so many steps. 


But what do they cost? 


Just a little bit more each month than one 
phone alone—and they’re color phones, too. 


Wonderful! Think I’ll do that. 
Do what? 
Call the telephone business office about 


convenient phones for our home. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





you were there. Because I love you. I’ve been 
good ever since I met you.’ 

Suddenly she was out of the bed, her bare 
feet tearing into the thick rug. Suddenly she 
threw her young body next to mine and her 
face against mine and through the quickness 
of it, the amazement, I heard the muffled cry. 

“T Jove him,” she cried. “I love him and he 
loves me. Don’t let them hurt it. Don’t let 
them touch it. They'll listen to you. I love 
him.” 

My arms were tight and instinctive around 
her. In the light of what I had been that 
Saturday morning and the days and years and 
aeons that had gone before, it was a silly, 
mawkish, sentimental, embarrassing scene in 
the dark. 

It didn’t go on for very long, because I 
wouldn’t allow it, nor would Bets. She dried 
her eyes, and I said: 

“Tt will work out, Bets. All things work 
out one way or the other.” 

It was all I could say. All I knew to say. 

The next day we went to the cathedral and 
I could almost feel Bets praying beside me. 
We went to the con- 
cert, and I could al- - , 
most see her lift on the Hi He H) 


music. 
We drove home 
slowly. We stopped 


for dinner, and neither 
of us ate much. When I 
let her off at her house 
it was full dark. 

“Tell your mother 
I'll call her tomor- 
row,” I said. I didn’t 
look at her. I turned 
on the ignition. 

“Aunt Frieda?” she 
asked hesitantly. 

I looked at her then. 
“Bets,” I said quietly, 
“T love you.” 

The winding drive 
up to the house seemed 
very long and lonely. 
The front door seemed 
big and cumbersome, 
The rooms stretched 
infinitely, empty even 
of servants. I paced 
through all of them. 

I took my time. I looked at everything I 
owned and everything that Jed, generous Jed, 
had given me. Even my bank account, and 
the jewel case in the wall safe, which I 
opened for only special occasions. 

I covered the ground floor and walked 
slowly, too heavily for my age, up the wide 
curving staircase. I examined the room where 
I had come as a bride. I touched all the 
mementos I left in the boys’ rooms. I hesitated 
only a moment before I opened the door to 
the third story. 

Those steps I climbed even more slowly. At 
the top of them I had to stand a moment to 
catch my breath and steady it. Then I walked 
directly, as if it were a path I had made by 
daily excursions, through a labyrinth of trunks 
and boxes to a small chest under the far 
window. 


Socrates said, 


shore. 


most desire?” 


H H. 


l pried open the lock with a nail I found on 
the floor. I opened the chest and reached past 
the fluffiness of my wedding dress, the stiffness 
of my wedding petticoats, the softness of the 
boys’ first sweaters and bootees, to a small 
box on the bottom in the farthest corner. 

It felt warm and familiar in my hands. I 
set it down and shut the chest, and walked 
with the box in my palms to the attic room. 

I sat down on the bed and pulled the cord 
on the lamp above its head. The box turned 
to color suddenly. Splattered green, with little 
nubbins of white on it and an oval picture of 
Dutch girls in wooden shoes, framed in the 
center. The cardboard was frail to my touch. 
It seemed strange that the box felt like a 
relic, was yellowed like one, while I could still 
almost taste the tiny chocolates it had once 
contained. 

I lifted the cover. Inside there were three 
letters and a note. 

I didn’t need to spread them out on the bed 
to know that. But I did spread them, neatly, 
in chronological order. Then I reached in 


H H H- 


HOW TO LEARN 


Once upon a time a young man 
went to Socrates and asked him, 
“How can I gain knowledge?” 
“Follow me.” 

The youth followed him to a body 
of water where Socrates waded in up 
to his waist. He turned, grasped the 
lad by arm and head and thrust his 
head under the water. 
youth was gasping desperately for 
air, Socrates dragged him to the 


“My boy,” said he, “when your 
head was under water, what did you 


The youth replied, “Air.” 

Socrates said, ‘Go your way. When 
you want knowledge as much as you 
wanted air when you were under the 
water, you will get it.” 


H H H HH, 























again for the slim gold ring with the stand-y 
tiny opal. The thin little gold chain with th} 
heart locket. And the small chipped vase. 

The bed lamp circled them all, put them j 
an aura. Like the actors on the stage of th 
play. Like Mark Novack, with a kitchen cha’ 
and an overhead dangling bulb and a a 
gedy girl. 

Like the heart—the pure center—of mi} 
life. 

I read the letters. The asking one. The wor 
dering one. The angry one. I read the note 


I watched you be married today. I watched j 
It didn’t kill me. But I wish it had. Howeye 
let’s observe etiquette, as your mother alwai 
says. Here is a wedding gift. A vase for one ros 
with all my good wishes. And Frieda—an 
darling 





I threw myself on those lost treasures ¢ 
Bets had thrown herself on my bed the ni 
before. What happened to me started from 
that circle, that core, and it ripped and te 
and sobbed. It went on for a very long ti 

When stillness came at last, I put all 
things in the boxaga 
Not even looking 
the locket, sure th 
the likeness, so sm 
there, would be y 
lowed too. I did 
neatly. 

I put the box into: 
small Franklin sto 
in the corner an 
started the fire. 
didn’t look toward a 
blaze at all. 

I went back and |; 
down on the be 
turned out the lig 
and let the stilne| 
crawl all through n 
Then I fell asleep, 

The next mornii 
I awoke freshened a 
quite happy. I bath 
downstairs in my 0 
room, and dress 
carefully. Then 
picked up the phorf 
and called my brotl} 
er’s wife. 

“Oh, Frieda,” 
called at once, “I’ve been so upset. I call 
you after Bets went to bed last night andn 
body answered ie; 

“Twas... away,” I said. 

“One Well—I have to know. Tell mea 
she talk to you? Did you persuade her? Ol 
Frieda, we’re so anxious ——” 

I said, “Sara, | want you to know—you ang 
Mike both—that I will do everything in m| 
power—anything and everything ——” | 

“Bless you,” she cried. “I knew you woul! 
You've always helped us ——” | 

“To see that Bets and Mark Novack 
married.” 

The gasp was very weak on the other er 
of the line. 

“Married,” I repeated, in my most reg 
most autocratic, most wealthy-relative 
ner. “Soon. Before anything touches the 
Before anything is spoiled.” I hung up ai 
walked away. 

I walked away and away for hours. T 
lightness was in me. It didn’t leave, as I W 
afraid it might. It didn’t leave, I understo! 
at last, because Bets is me. 

And when Bets marries Mark, when t thas), 
stand there together, and pledge themselvej} 
and then turn and walk up the aisle toward 
all, it will be happening to me. 

At last, at last, I will in some stran 
undefined way be marrying the boy whom) 
loved. 

With that accomplished, I can walk safe 
and surely through the spacious rooms of f 
own home, the known paths of my own | 
Perhaps I can even do more than that. P 
haps I can see—with eyes no longer imp 
turbable, with aloofness gone from me, é 
that which was hidden and my very own 
longer inside me—that there is in my bi 
and in Jed, something I have never tried | 
discover. 

At the moment it seems well worth | 
trying. EN 
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“Writers usually die in 
garrets,”” NoRAH LorTs’ 
mother told her when 
she was twelve and had 
just had her first story 
published. Fortunately, 
the warning did not de- 
ter her and she has since 
written a great many 
short stories and novy- 
els—possibly setting 
some sort of record with twenty-one books 
in nineteen years. Scent of Cloves, the four- 
part serial beginning on page 54, is her latest. 
The author counts among her blessings “the 
inestimable advantage of a country upbring- 
ing in Norfolk, England, and the tutelage of 
a father who was a great reader, a wit and 
raconteur.’ As a child, she occasionally pro- 
duced her own magazine—manuscripts of 
her stories carefully stitched into cardboard 
covers, which she presented to her family. 
And she does not live in a garret. She lives in 
Bury St. Edmunds, England, in a house built 
on the wall of an ancient Benedictine library. 





~* In the midst of ferret- 
_ ing America’s Ten Rich- 
est Women (page 60), 
LaurRA DATE was over- 
come with a desire to 
change her name. She is 
now Laura Date Riley, 
which leads friends to 
pun that she is ‘‘date- 
less” and living the life 
of. ‘Maybe it was all 
that talk of yachts, homes, jewels that made 
me want my own hunting lodge, with blue- 
birds and whippoorwills outside my window, 
by a lake in North Carolina—or maybe it 
was just a guy named Bill.” She was gradu- 
ated from the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, free-lanced and 
worked as a reporter and bureau manager for 
the United Press in Herrin, Illinois, and Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, before joining the Jour- 
NAL—“a part of my life for as long as I can 
remember, since I used to cut paper dolls 
from its fashion pages.’’ Now the eleventh 
“richest” womafi in America, she has a 
talented black cat that will sit up, shake 
hands and roll over on command, and a new 
husband who won't. 
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Laura Date Riley 


Only a few years ago 
SALLY EDWARDS, now 
twenty-seven, climbed 
down from the china- 
berry tree in the back 
yard of her grandfa- 
ther’s house, where she 
says she spent her child- 
hood, and began to 
write “in earnest” in the 
guesthouse of her par- 
ents’ home in Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
While nesting in that chinaberry tree she did 
a lot of thinking she thinks may have shaped 
her life. “Later,” she writes, “I investigated 
the local schools and college, then strayed to 
New York for a weekend and stayed five 
years. I wrote advertising copy and had a 
fine time, but my sense of loyalty to the Con- 
federacy made my return to the South in- 
evitable. I never wanted to do anything else 
but write—even though I hate to sit still while 
doing it. But when someone like ‘Princess’ 
turns up, I don’t mind.” You'll meet the 
Princess in The Educated Heart, page 58. 





Sally Edwards 
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“Best d tying story 
you ever heard ” 


By) .\ 0 4- 


Bete 





DRY FASTER 


Indoors or out 


WASH EASIER 


Stains disappear like magic 


MORE ABSORBENT 


Thirsty surgical weave works wonders 


LONGER WEAR 


Last entire diaper period — and more 


Curity diapers are softer and smooth- 
er, even after countless launderings, 
when washed in quality cleansers like 
Ivory Snow or Ivory Flakes. Buy 
Curity — whites, pastels, gay prints 
and double-duty night diapers for 
sleep or travel—at infants shops and 
departments, everywhere. 


Also Curity 
DISPOSABLE 
DIAPERS 


NIGHT 
DIAPERS 


DIAPER 
LINERS 


Mail the Coupon 





THE KO PN DALL comvary 


Kendall Mills Division, Walpole, Mass., Dept. JB97 


Enclosed is 25c (coins only) for full-size Curity 
Diaper and literature on Curity Nursery Products 
(Only one diaper to a family.) Print clearly. 
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It’s fluffy-light 
...So easy to digest—never, never 
heavy. No other pudding is so 
delightfully different. 

It’s nourishing 
... With fresh eggs ’n milk, but not 
loaded with calories. Kids love it! 

*It’s so versatile 

-.-especially good with fresh fruits 


—featured at your grocer’s now. 


New, quick recipe on box! 


TODAY'S QUICK-AND-EASY 


Add your favorite frui 


Light as a bubble | 


MINUTE 


; 


j 
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A fine product of General Foods 
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READERS WRITE 





Family Friend 
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W ho will wind up with the ice-cream cone? (The 
corner store is the safest place to eat goodies.) 





Bambi also enjoys a_ visitor's 
bread and jam. And she doesn’t 
need an invitation to help herself! 


= 
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Bambi is always on hand fora bed- 
time story—and especially if it 
eoncerns her famous ancestor. 


Should Women be Drafted? 


Los Angeles, California 

The “‘miracle’’ that Dean Gildersleeve 
hopes for, that will “produce a supply of 
visiting angels,’"” might be expected when 
housekeepers, cooks, laundresses and the 
rest are treated with dignity—and are not 
charged with responsibilities and sacrifices 
that rightfully belong to members of the 
family they serve. The basic cause of 
domestic and nursing shortage is, it seems 
to me, in the uncharitable hearts and un- 
disciplined minds of those who ery “Help!” 
HELEN W. WAITE 


Brooklyn, New York 

Drafting for civilian jobs is wasteful as 
well as cruel. Women who must drop their 
own jobs, postpone their own childbear- 





HAMILTON WILLIAMS 

















\ “salad™ of fuchsias and morn- 
ing-glories is a lovely luncheon 
and distracts Bambi from pudding. 





All tuckered out, the little fawn 
dozes off on “her hooked rug, 


earefully rumpled into shape. 


ing won't make good nurses or teachers— 
because these jobs need kindness, pa- 
tience, enthusiasm, qualities not found 
under compulsion. I am not competent to 
say where the complete answer can be§ 
found, but surely part of it will come 
with more housing projects for the aged, 
more voluntary projects like the Friends’,J 
better pay and living conditions for work-§ 
ers abroad and for teachers and nurses 
here. These things cost money, but so d 
the examining, training, housing and feed 
ing of draftees. When the time comes that 
we can handle our welfare needs in nag 
other way, then America will be morally 
poor indeed—and I, for one, am not pes 
mistic enough about American skill and 
humanity to believe that time is here. 

MRS. MYRRIL LEV 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 





















Polish off pots and pans fast— 
have time for things you really enjoy 


ih every pad / 


Pans get twice the shine in half the time —because only New Brillo 
Soap Pads contain special soap with jeweler’s polish! New, stronger, 
tighter-knit Brillo cleans faster. Whisks away scorch, 
grease and stains like lightning! Nothing shines 
aluminum like New Brillo Soap Pads. Only Brillo 
guarantees results! You get a new utensil free 

if New Brillo Soap Pads fail to clean! 


. 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) 





; 0 Athan Soap-filled metal fiber pads 
4 Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Brillo speeds up your clean-ups, too! Metcl le pods alts 
cake of soar 






THRIFTIER! 5S and |2 pad boxes! 
BRILLO "Big 12” box gives you 2 extra pads! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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HOLDSTER SETS 


New Flint Waverly Edge makes anything that’s usually hard 
to cut easy to cut! Tomatoes, for example, or soft bread 
with a hard crust. Waverly Edge stays sharp, too! 

Nine handsome new Flint Holdster Sets now include 
Waverly Edge along with famous Flint hollow ground 
blades. All knives have wonderful Pakkawood* handles that 
can't stain or burn. In new Flint Holdsters with beautiful 
fruitwood finish. 


Sets from $10.95 make 
® impressive gifts. 


\ EKCO) ... the greatest name in housewares 


©1957 Ekco Products Co., Chicago 30, Ifinois 
™ 


*T.M. Adams Plastics Co, 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

New Lexington, Ohio 
Dean Gildersleeve, your article is one 
of the finest I have read in a long time, 
but you are not naive enough to think 
your wonderful dream will ever come true, 
are you? Women have the vote now. They 
are sophisticated and glamorous; they are 
emancipated and progressive. Some of 
them felt sorry for each other when they 
couldn't vote, but evidently they don’t 
feel sorry for each other any more, Surely 
you don't expect them to return to the 
ways of the poor benighted pioneers who 
helped each other out in all kinds of 
emergencies! Emerson said that whenever 
we gain we lose something; and when we 
gained the vote and the right to compete 
with men in all fields of endeavor, we lost 

our sense of usefulness to each other. 


MRS. N. A. DAVIS 


| Married at Forty 


Dear Editors: What really scared me 
was the approach of my thirtieth birth- 
day. As any girl in the same boat knows, 
there are few eligible males around. The 
choice has simmered down to: the bachelor 
who was scared to take on responsibilities 
when he was younger, and is even more 
scared now; the divorced man who, chances 
are, made a mess of his first marriage and 
would do no better with another; the 
widower with young children who wants 
a housekeeper more than a wife; and the 
older man with money. (At 30 or 35, you 
would never fill his requirements.) 

So—how to get a man! Magazines and 
newspapers—columns and columns of ad- 
vice—how to dress attractively, how to 
become an interesting talker (br listener), 
how to be a femme fatale! I read all and 
followed some of the advice. One could 
not help improving after such concerted 
effort on the part of so many experts! I 
grew—lI matured. But my deepest longing 
was unsatisfied—to belong somewhere, to 
someone, to be married. 

In New York you see droves of lonely, 
unattached women everywhere, at resorts, 
at dances, on the golf course, on cruises; 
and they all have that yearning, searching 
look. It’s a dog-eat-dog affair, and I was 
beginning to feel that my chances of 
marrying were nonexistent. There were so 
many smarter, prettier, better-dressed, 
wealthier women. 

Worst of all, my married friends were 
getting worried about having an unat- 
tached female around. One night one 
friend said, ““You know we love you 
dearly, and you're always welcome here, 
but you should try to meet new people.” 

“Where can I go?’ I asked. * To dance 
halls?” 

“Ts that worse,’ she wanted to know, 
“than going on year after year alone?” 

I thought this over for several days, and 
then gritted my teeth and went to a 
“dance,” hoping with all my heart that 
no one would pay any attention to me. 
And not a soul bothered me. But now I 
became dogged in my determination to do 
something practical. I began to attend 
lectures that ended with a social. I joined 
organizations and went to meetings regu- 
larly—sometimes with another girl but 
more often alone. 

Much to my surprise, it was not difficult 
to meet people. I soon learned to recognize 
the opportunists and anglers (like the one 
who told me, as soon as we started to 
dance, that he was looking for a girl who 
would take him home with her). I had 
fun. I met nice men, some of whom I 
dated pretty regularly. The important 
thing was not to spend lonely weekends 
at home, to keep moving. Within two 
vears I had five proposals—none accept- 
able. I found it true that any woman who 
is anxious to marry can find a man—but 
what kind of man? 

Then I met Sam. He was ‘anxious to 
settle down"’; he had money; and it was 
obvious I had made a great hit with him. 
He proposed marriage on our third date. 
But he had no attraction for me whatever. 
I told myself that I was probably being a 
fool; and even my sister tried to talk me 
into marrying him, assuring me that I 
would learn to like him—that “‘love"’ was 
not necessary at my age. This, she felt 
sure, was probably my last chance. But I 
gave Sam up. 

Six months afterward, when I was feel- 
ing tired and ill, I allowed a friend to drag 
me to a dance, And it was just like “South 
Pacific’’; across that crowded room I saw 
him—I couldn't help it because he was 




















staring at me! He came over and 
duced himself and in two months we 
married. One little sentence sums hi 
When my sister met him, she said tc 
“It’s just like a miracle—out of 
million people, how did she ever 
someone like you?” ; 
We have been married three years 
and not once have I felt that ther 
anything silly or ridiculous about 
love, even though it came so late j 
for me. The man I married was a wic 
who had a very happy first Matrriag 
cause of this, some warned me tl 
would never stop hearing the prais 
his first wife; but this has not been 
do my utmost to make him happy, 
don’t try to compete for his love. 
Our marriage has warmth, unders’ 
ing and compassion. If I were youny 
would probably take my happine: 
granted. But because I came so ci 
missing it, I am deeply grateful to 
who gave me the strength to wait. 
are many women who didn’t, whe 
panicky and grabbed—just for the 
of being married—as I nearly did. it 
the still unmarried girls that I wa 
tell this story, to say to them, “Lo! 
worth waiting for.” 


Name Wi 







SECOND NOTE 
TO OUR READERS 










“Why I Love My Wife’ letter: 
has been so great that our mail 
bags were still full when thi: 
issue went to press. We are 
reading these wonderfully warn 
and often humorous letters. as 
fast as we can, and will have a. 
final report for you soon. ED, 











































Be a Foster Parent 


New York 
Dear Editors: This is Foster Pai ; 
Plan’s twentieth year of giving f| 
clothing and love to needy youngs 
overseas. 
Among the 600,000 Americans who }} 
financially “‘adopted”’ children are | 
men in a Michigan prison, six-year-ole 
a California grade school, an 85-yea 
Chicago grandfather, underprivileged 
in a N.Y. City Welfare Center she 
fraternity men at an Ivy League coll 
the crew of a Navy destroyer, a 
general, an Iowa bachelor and the mo 
of seven in Pennsylvania. All these Fo 
Parents have sent “their children’ 
France, Greece, Italy, Belgium, Sq 
Korea, West Germany and now Viet 
$15 each month, corresponded with th 
and exchanged photographs and g 
The help is personal: a Midwestern | 
vertising man gave his Foster C 
flock of sheep so he could become 
supporting; a California couple bot 
prosthetic limbs for their Foster 
who was crippled during the war. 
We wish to salute all those who h 
not only rehabilitated thousands of ¢ 
dren but also spread American good 
to the far corners of the globe. We h 
that during 1957 others will open 
hearts to a needy child and _becor 
Foster Parents. Sincerely, 
LENORE SOF 
Associate Dire’ 
Foster Parents’ Plan, J 


it Burns Me Up! 


Lodi, Califor) 

Hardly a week goes by that I don't re 
something about locking medicines aw 
out of the reach of small children. 
medicine cabinets just are not made w 
locks, or even made so that a lock can 
attached. The best mothers can do is 
put the most dangerous things on the t 
shelf—and there’s certainly a limit 
what it will hold. 

Why don't manufacturers of bathror 
equipment make a medicine cabinet w 
an inner door that can lock over one §| 
tion of the shelves? The rest could be 1] 
free for nondangerous items. 


Hopefully yours, 
MRS. CARL S. UNDERWOOD, , 


take a tip from nature... 
ET A FRESH CONTAINER FOR YOUR MILK, TOO! 
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Just as the egg’s natural goodness is sealed in just seconds before being filled. Best of all, . 
i i : i ‘: - 

Hiby its protective shell, fresh milk is protected these convenient cartons are used only once, 
| 

fi om vitamin and flavor destroying sunlight by — only for dairy products, only by you. Ask your 
the Pure-Pak carton. This carton is sterilized milkman for this modern milk service today! 
See the wonderful ‘“NEW STORY OF MILK’’,a new full-color 16 mm sound motion picture narrated by Bob Considine, famous re- 


: ‘porter, radio and TV star. Call your dairy to arrange a showing for your church, school or civic group; or write directly to Pure-Pak. 
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The modern Pure-Pak milk packaging 
method is a product of the Pure-Pak Div., 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 





20 MILLION TIMES A DAY, SOMEONE BREAKS THE SEAL OF A FRESH PURE-PAK CARTON 


It sprinkles as you iron! 


New General Electric 


SPRAY, Steam and Dry Iron 


Now—for the first time—an iron that does your 
sprinkling for you—as you tron! 

Just press a button on the handle and the new 
General Electric Spray, Steam & Dry Iron sprays 
the fabric 


pleasantly warm water for perfect ironing. 


with just the right amount of 


Saves pre-dampening heavy cottons, linens and 
starched fabrics that no ordinary iron can ever 
properly moisten. You pre-dampen only your 
very largest pieces—such as tablecloths. 

It’s actually three irons in one: a spray, steam 
and a dry iron. Changes instantly from one to 


another. Turns out the loveliest, satin-smooth 


EXACTLY 
THE PROPER HEAT 
FOR EACH FABRIC! 


ironing you’ve ever seen. 
And it’s all so simple . . . so easy to use! See it 
now at your General Electric dealer’s. 
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& DRY 


$ 9 5 * *Manufacturer’s 
recommended retail 


or Fair Trade price. 
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SPRAYS JUST THE 
RIGHT AMOUNT OF 
PLEASANTLY WARM 
WATER FOR PROPER 

SPRINKLING ! 


JUST THE RIGHT 
| AMOUNT OF STEAM 

. ...NOT TOO MUCH 
, ..NOT TOO LITTLE! 





General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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Sprinkles as you iron. Saves pre-dampening 
heavy cottons, linens, starched fabrics. Erases 
stubborn wrinkles. Makes knife-like creases! 


Just press the button. Sprays exactly the 
right amount of pleasantly warm water for per- 
fect ironing. Not too much . . . not too little. | 










Steam or dry iren. Changes instantly from | 
“steam” to “dry.’’ Visualizer Fabric-Dial se- _ 
lects the right temperature for every fabric. | 





be fe a late 
So light . . . so easy to use. Cord-Lift for 

right- or left-hand ironing. Extra-large sole- 

plate covers more fabric in less strokes, 
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The Literary Guild’s Amazing 30% Anniversary Offer! 


Pub. edition, 


$395 


CACM Yt Le | Le 


THE MOST DRAMATIC DAY IN HISTORY! 


Over 1,000 Pages of 
Stories and Poems 
For All Ages 
Pub. edition, 
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HE EXCHANGED LIVES 
WITH A TOTAL STRANGER! 

He woke up to find himself liv- 

. ing another man’s life—with a 

strange. wife and mistress! Ex- 

citing new smash-hit best seller! 


The powerful and inspiring drama of the 
most important hours in the history of the 
world—Christ’s last day on earth! With as- 
tonishing realism and with deep reverence, 
the author describes in derail every incident 
that happened during those fateful hours, 


SHE MARRIED HENRY VIII 
A brilliantly vivid novel about 
Henry's second wife — the real 
story of her love for him and 
for her daughter Elizabeth—and 
the moving courage with which 


COMPLETE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
A big, comprehensive collection 
of the world’s finest stories and 
poems for children of all ages — 
from Mother Goose to latest clas- 


















SET COUNTS @ 
AS ONE BOOK || 
Orig. pub. at 


$1 50° 


WORLD AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 
Trips to all 48 states (in a new, 
revised edition) and 10 thrill- 
ing “tours’’ around the world — 
all in 2,000 superb photographs, 
many in glorious full color! 
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FROM GLAMOROUS PARIS 
TO THE GOLDEN HORN! 
Nearly 200 magnifi- 
cent full-color photo- 
graphs take you on a 
glorious pictorial tour 
of all Europe! 
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STORY OF MAN IN MAPS 
The best, most complete new 
home Atlas, with full-color maps 














giving us new insight and understanding of 
the Gospels of Christ! ™ 


Any3 


she faced her final tragedy! 


sics! 250 pictures. 1024 pages. 


281 IIlustrations! 





OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


VU HOROnh, 






Pub. edition, 


THE BIBLE IN 281 PICTURES 
75 beloved, inspiring stories 
from the Old and New Testa- 
ments presented with great beauty 
and reverence. 80 big drawings, 


WORLD'S FINEST 
HOME DICTIONARY! 
1957 De Luxe Edition. 
The only all-new quali- 
ty comprehensive desk 
dictionary with hand- 
some life-time binding, 


with many new words 
not found in other dic- 
tionaries. 2 volumes. 
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8 color paintings, 193 photos. 


when you join the Literary Guild and agree to take as few as 4 selections during the coming twelve months 


IMlustrated 
Pub. edition, 





















TALES OF THE FAR EAST 
This great writer's finest stories, 
including Kim, the immortal 
Jungle Book, and the famous 
tales and poems about India, 
land of mystery! Illustrated. 










HOLIDAY'S 
Most Beautiful 
Photographs! 
Pub. edition, 


$750 


REDECORATE YOUR 
HOME FOR PENNIES 
This big, beautiful 
volume will help you 
solve every decorating 
problem — from floor 
plans andcolorto table 
decorations! 237 pages, 
over 400 illustrations. 


Decorating Book 
Ever Published! 
Pub. edition, 


A TREASUREHOUSE OF HUMOR 
Now — for the first time, here 
are all sixty of this famous hu- 
morist’s delightful and beloved 
short stories collected for your 
pleasure in one beautiful volume! 











Two beautiful volumes! 
60 illustrations; 832 pages! 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY 
OF FINE READING! 
This great new collec- 
tion of the world’s 
greatest reading enter- 
taimment contains 6 
complete novels, 5 
parts of novels, and 
28 great short stories! 


Guild members regularly receive a 
Bonus Book for each 4 selections 
they accept, but under this offer, 


31,000 articles 
Maps, illustrations 


you will receive this Encyclopedia <7 
as your first Bonus in advance — New TNatue LAO 
together with the other three can YOUNES WUE 
books you select from this page. yw ONS NOES IE 
Wr as AAW Wieles 
© 2 handsome volumes iw « VV Wats 
© Over 1,000 pages © The ideal family ® 
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“COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA” 











as your first 
Bonus Book 
in advance! , 









reference book! 
® Charts, tables 
© Compiled at Columbia University 
® Orig. 1-vol. edition, $795 


Yes, you actually receive four fine books 
—at once —for only $2.00 — during this 
amazing 30th Anniversary Offer! Read 
at right the advantages of membership 
in the Literary Guild — then choose the 
3 books you want. SEND NO MONEY! 
Pay later — after your 7-day free trial 
examination! Mail the coupon NOW. 


2 volumes 


* DELICIOUS MEALS 
IN MINUTES! 

A marvelously new and 

easy approach to cook- 

ing! More than 2,000 

superb recipes, plus 

‘help in planning your 

meals and shopping tor 

j food. Hundreds of won- 
f derful food pictures. 






































































































































































































































































































































NEVER MAKE A SOCIAL ERROR 
America’s foremost authority now 
shows you how to be socially cor- 
rect always — engagements, wed- 
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THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Publishers 


Dept. 9LHJ, Garden City, N. Y. IP-CV 


I accept your offer and 
I understand that 


YOU AGREE 


] .. . to send me at once the THREE 
books I have checked at the right. 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS 
YOU WANT AND 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


{_.) Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette (4) 


2 ...to allow me to examine these 
books 7 days free, after which I 
may return them if not satisfied; 
otherwise, you will bill me only 
$2.00 plus shipping charge for all 


Anne Boleyn (215) 


[_] Around World & 
Around U.S.A. in 


three, Pictures—Set (8) 
3...to send me FREE each month 
your magazine ‘Wings’. The Bible in Story 
and Pictures—Set (18) 
4 ...to offer me as many as 60 our- 


standing books during the coming 
year from which I may choose my 
selections. 


[ ] The Complete 
Short Stories of 
Mark Twain (28) 


5 ...to bill me only $2.00 plus 
shipping (occasional extra-value 
books slightly higher) for each 
book I accept, regardless of the 
publishers’ prices of $3.50, $3.75 
or even $4.00. I will receive them 
as soon as they are published, and 
will pay for them only after re- 
ceiving them. 


The Day 
Christ Died (213) 





Encyclopedia of 
Cooking—Set (3) 


~] Europe in Coler (10) 


G ...to send me a valuable Bonus 
Book FREE with every 4th selec- 
tion I accept. 





The Family Treasury 
of Children’s 
Stories—Set (5)) 

7 ...to send me now — as my first 
Bonus in advance — the 2-volume 
“Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclo 
pedia’’— absolutely FREE 


[-] Hammond's Family 
World Atlas (5) 


ipling— 33 
In return, G3] Kipling=Set! (33) 


[1 AGREE | 


1 ...to advise you in advance on 
the form provided when I do not 
wish to receive a selection, 


{ | Ladies’ Home Journal 
Decoration (7) 


{-] The Scapegoat (205) 


{_] Stories te 


2 ...to accept at least 4 Guild se- 
oan ; Remember—Set (80) 


lections or alternates at $2.00 
each, plus shipping, during the 
coming 12 months, after which I 
may cancel my membership at any 
time. 


{_] Thorndike-Barnhart 
Dictionary—Set (9) 
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Tone........ SURG eat eeSvcccsadacevessnvasunstsosekossyicohan CREME) CTEINEDOOn ees IETS 
TO RESIDEN OF CANADA: Selection Price, 
shipping. Address LITERARY GUILD (CANADA), 105 Bond 
St., Toronto 2, Ontario. Offer good in U. S. A. and Canada. 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY DURING 


of every state and country, unique 
Story of Man in Maps”’, latest 
census figures and gazetteer. 


dings, visiting and entertaining, 
correspondence, etc. 704 pages. 


THE LITERARY GUILD’S 30th ANNIVERSARY 


2 volumes; 60 illus- 
trations; 832 pages. 
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cented like perfume 


PALL Faris that 
would cost you 


ee COT MOL TAG 





Probably the most lavish soap 
that ever pampered your skin 


(yet costs no more than ordinary soaps 





Kept fresh and fragrant in Pink Pearl foil 


© The Procter & Gamble Co. 





BRUCE GOULD 





FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 
‘IN_MAN’S 
HISTORY 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 








LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


ome weeks ago an editor of the Christian Science 

Monitor spent a day cruising on the USS Sea- 
wolf, the American Navy’s second atom-powered 
submarine. The editor, Mr. Erwin Canham, got in 
on this first visit of civilians as a member of the 
board of directors of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and chairman of its Committee on 
Commercial Uses of Atomic Energy. Most of the 
members of the party were officials of companies 
that have big stakes in atomic development, so it 
was really a demonstration of how atomic energy 
works as a source of fuel power. 

1 found Mr. Canham’s description of the Seawolf 
fascinating indeed. The heart of the ship is, of 
course, the reactor room where, in a small space, 
enough power was being produced via an atomic 
firebox and adjacent fluid circulators to meet the 
domestic needs of a city of 32,000 people, the fuel 
being a little core of enriched uranium. 

Heavy shielding protects the crew (and in this 
case passengers) from the deadly atomic radiation. 
The craft was quiet, ‘‘the smoothest you could ex- 
pect to sail in,” moving ‘‘without a tremor or 
vibration.” 

And, throughout, it is a luxury vessel. Quarters 
are spacious, food excellent, and in the mess hall 
TV, an electronic organ and a jukebox entertain the 
crew. It is air-conditioned, the living and working 
spaces have been designed by ingenious interior 
architects and painted in decorator colors. If one 
can conceive of preferring to travel under the sea 
instead of atop it under the sky, it might, by the 
description, be recommended for pleasure cruises. 

In this extraordinary alliance between war and 
comfort there is a new and entirely modern incon- 
gruity. Never before has war been so deadly, and 
never has it promised to encompass sO many non- 
belligerents as in the age that opened with the drop- 
ping of the first A-bombs on two Japanese cities 
and the end of the last war. Even before the perfec- 
tion of the A-bomb, “conventional” bombs of non- 
fissionable material reduced beautiful cities to 
wastelands and buried old and young alike in the 
rubble, leading Winston Churchill to remark dryly 
on the advent of the atomic bomb, “The existing 
means of destruction are sufficient for my taste.” 

The Seawolf and its only companion as yet are 
weapons of war, solely and exclusively. If or when 
the time should come, the ship will release the most 
destructive torpedoes ever known, also carrying 
atomic heads, to sink surface craft carrying perhaps 
nothing but food cargoes to blockaded and starving 
peoples, or to bombard coasts and harbors. And 
since we may assume that every major navy will 
have such submarines, the sea war will spread de- 
struction (and pollution) in high-sea waters once 
considered inviolate, and free to all, in peace or war. 

But modern man—at least modern Western 
man—must have his comforts, even luxuries, in 
war no less than peace. He is called upon to sacri- 
fice, perhaps, his life, but not his hot breakfast, his 
bath, his rich meals and his entertainment. The 
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armed forces maintain an enormous live entertain- 
ment industry putting on plays, comedy acts, 
musicals—a peripatetic Broadway. Every attempt is 
made to normalize life—or make it supernormal. For 
the fact is that thousands of American recruits never 
have been so well fed and well clothed as they are in 
the armed forces. 

Even uniforms are designed not only for comfort 
and durability but as an example of what the well- 
dressed man and woman should wear. Those of 
Wacs and Waves come from the drawing boards of 
the most famous designers, and their materials are 
also first class. When, during World War II, I was 
briefly a war correspondent (and ‘‘simulated”’ 
officer), I acquired a suit, raincoat, shirts, and a pair 
of brown oxfords that will not, I think, ever wear 
out. 

I suppose if or when the Seawolf’s torpedoes are 
fired nobody will be watching Jack Benny or Bob 
Hope, or listening to a jukebox, though of the 
latter I am not sure. Is it not clear, however, that 
American civilization assumes that men must be 
compensated for serving in war far beyond the moral 
compensation of performing an essential national 
duty? Or is it important that their minds should be 
taken off war, lest they become disturbed by too 
many questions? 

Russia does not so treat her soldiers. The instinct 
for political obedience has, apparently, been so suc- 
cessfully created that the desire to question why has 
all but perished—though only in Russian ranks was 
an entire army, that of General Vlasov, led to 
mutiny in World War II. But the Russian training 
concentrates on conditioning and accustoming men 
to every form of the most severe hardship: to wet, 
cold and even near-starvation; to living not only 
without comfort but without many of Russia’s own 
primitive civilian necessities. 

The American Army depends less on the tough- 
ness of men than on the terrific power of their 
weapons. Which would prove superior in a show- 
down would, I think, depend upon the type of war 
that was fought or that the war might develop into. 
Atomic weapons are obviously useless for civil 
wars, or for wars of “liberation.” To liberate a 
people into kingdom come? 

So far in Soviet and Communist history all ex- 
pansion or captures of nations by force have 
occurred within the framework of international 
wars not started by the Soviets. According to Com- 
munist theory, all such wars are imperialist- 
capitalist and must be turned into civil wars at the 
appropriate moment. This is the history of Soviet 
capture of power in Russia and China. 

Even Chiang Kai-shek, who still hopes for a last 
chance to invade mainland China, as revealed in his 
book published last June, rules out the use of 
nuclear weapons in such an adventure. 

Therefore what form a future great war might 
take would determine the effectiveness of the 
weapons. And there is also this to consider: thermo- 
nuclear bombs, whether CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Piney ‘A home permanent 


that never needs re-setting! 


‘bliss! 


NEW CONDITIONING CREME WAVE IN A TUBE WITH APPLICATOR TIP! 





Unwinds into soft, natural-looking curls right from 


the curlers! You just brush out and go out! 














bliss! Smooths on from easy applicator-tip tube! 


Other waves may take a dozen messy steps, but not bliss! This fabulous 
new fragrant creme formula eliminates forever all dab, all drip, all 
bowls, all bother! Just wind and rinse, that’s all you do. . . when dry, 
brush out into glory. It’s bliss! 


bliss! Breaks the oil barrier... curls from inside out! 


This wave contains never-before-used penetrants! It gets past the natural 
oil that resists deep curling, and curls the heart, not just the ‘wall’, of 
each strand! You get a soft, natural-looking hair-do the moment you 
brush out. No more re-setting—it’s bliss! 


Win 
wks J 


NO RE- SETTING! 


bliss! Secretly conditions as it goes! 
: - JUST BRUSH OUT 


Your hair is cared for—retains a healthy balance of oil and moisture, AND GO out! 
and even on damp days stays silken-soft and manageable! The only ay 
wave especially developed to let you brush out and go out—no more Witla re 


: : : j *Porate neytros: 
frizz, no more trying to get lasting curls from temporary hair sprays— eae 


day after day it’s bliss! 


Self-neutralizing! Recap the 
handy applicator-tip tube, save for next 
wave, extra end-curls, too! 


$ 900 aN 


Only 3 short steps to a glamorous finish— bli 
wind, rinse, brush out—it’s l 
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GOT A HEADACHE ? § 


Do what | do. For really fast, safe relief take Bufferin- 
Believe me, it acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it wont upset your stomach as aspirin often does. 


Bufferin’s exclusive formula combines 


aspirin with two special antacid ingredients 
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Fashion points to pretty bows and tapered toes 


They’re autumn’s ¢rue loves, they’re fashion’s fwo loves . . . the gentle, tapered 
toe . . . the poised and pretty bow. And they’re so sure to be your loves... for 
all the days and dates of autumn and winter. For these are Red Cross Shoes. 


Which means they feel as pretty as they look. 
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HI, KATE! Y PLEASE, RUTH! WE BOTH 
WAITING FOR) KNOW BETTER THAN THAT! } 
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“NO DATES“ IS TOO, 
TOO TRUE! AND 
I HAVEN'T THE 
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BROTHER JUST NOW! 
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COLGATE DENTAL CREAM WITH GARDOL STOPS 
MOUTH ODOR ALL DAY FOR MOST PEOPLE 
...WITH JUST ONE BRUSHING. BECAUSE 
COLGATE'S WITH GARDOL CLEANS YOUR 

\ BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH! 


SINCE COLGATE'S WITH GARDOL 
FIXED THE SCORE 
KATE'S A CALENDAR GIRL — 
WITH DATES GALORE! 
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Brush Your Teeth with 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM... 
Brush Bad Breath Away ! 


And Colgate’s with GARDOL Fights Decay All Day, Too! 


Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol stops mouth odor all day 
for most people . . . with just one brushing! 

Ofall leading toothpastes,* only Colgate’s contains Gardol 
to form an invisible, protective shield around your teeth that 
fights tooth decay all day ... with just one brushing! 






Gardol’s invisible shield fights 
tooth decay all day... with just 
one brushing. 


THE TOP THREE BRANDS AFTER COLGATE’S GARDOL 1S COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
dropped from planes or launched by guided 
missiles, favor the aggressor—the power that 
launches the first knockout blow. Hence the 
proper emphasis of the United States on the 
necessity of inspection controls against such 
an eventuality. 

But in considering this whole problem we 
find a curious lack of synchronization be- 
tween the mechanical, technological instru- 
ments of modern war and their purpose. It 
is almost as though men were adopting the 
insentient, insensate and disengaged nature 
of their instruments. The guided missile 
with the atomic warhead neither thinks, feels 
nor is concerned with the logic of purposes. 
Beyond the creation of the thing and its 
push-button launching, no human hand or 
endeavor is involved. And it is this which 
lends a peculiar horror to them. In Britain 
the appearance of guided missiles toward the 
end of World War II created a quite differ- 
ent reaction from that accompanying bom- 
bardments from humanly piloted planes. 
People said, ““The pilot and bombardier in a 
plane are human beings. They are risking 
their own lives, and they may even be sorry 
if they miss a target and kill a lot of civilians, 
or destroy a lovely cathedral, or, confront- 
ing a concentration of fighters, they may 
simply fly off. But to be attacked by disem- 
bodied mindless devils is unendurable. You 
can never see them coming, they move so 
swiftly. Only after you’ve heard the explo- 
sion do you know whether you’re alive or 
dead. If you don’t hear it, it has hit where 
you are.” 

But these carried explosive power far, far 
below those being presently designed. 

We do not like to think about another 
great war, because it boggles the mind. 
These weapons will never be used, we say to 


Jiminy Cricket shoved & 
a thumb under his lapel, 
pushing up a large, prominently 
displayed badge. “OFFICIAL CON- 
SCIENCE,”’ it read. The expression on 
his small face was hopeful. 

The director leaned back in his 
chair. ““Well,” he said, “about need- 
ing a conscience, I’m not sure. You 
see ——”’ He paused. “The job is to 
surpass last year’s record contribu- 
tions to the United Fund.” 

“And the hours?” 

“All you can give,” the director 
said. ‘Last year, we had seventeen 
million volunteers.” 

Jiminy Cricket was impressed. 
“Well, as I often tell my friend 
Anon—Anony Mous, that is—‘Con- 
science never sleeps.’” 

The director smiled. “It’s a big job 
to get our United Fund message to 
everyone in the country. Could you 
manage it?” 

Jiminy Cricket pulled himself up- 
right. “As Official Conscience I am 
no ‘still small voice!’ Furthermore,” 
he went on blandly, ‘‘as I told my 
friend Willie—Willie Shakespeare, 
that is—‘Conscience has several thou- 
sand tongues.’” 

The director, too, sat straighter. 
“And millions of hearts!” he said 
positively (like a man with a good 
conscience). ‘‘Twenty-six million, 
three hundred thousand people con- 
tributed $379,100,000 to the United 
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ourselves, because their use would mean co 
annihilation. The fact that three great powers 
have them means that none will dare use 
them. 

But this is completely illogical. Every- 
thing made in this world is made to be used 
or its creation is totally preposterous. If we, 
the Russians and the British are spending 
tens of billions of dollars annually to perfect 
weapons that we won’t use, we are taking 
leave of our senses. Only intention to use 
them justifies the three powers who have 
them in producing them at all, in testing 
them, and in training men to handle them, 
Clearly all the powers who have them are 
calculating on using them under certain cir- 
cumstances. i 

So one is compelled to ask oneself: Under 
what circumstances do we intend to use them?) 
And, are there any circumstances under, 
which any power can use them without en- 
tailing consequences unprecedented in the 
history of warfare? 

This is what we are compelled to thirk 
about. It involves a completely new proba- 
bility—new in the whole experience of man: 
kind. 

All wars heretofore have affected only the 
already living. The generation that waged 
the war has paid its full price in death and 
human destruction. Battlefields have lefity 
corpses; hospitals have garnered in the 
maimed; bombardments have killed inno 
cent children; blockades and destruction o 
crops have starved populations; and chil- 
dren have not been born to fathers killed be-| 
fore their begetting. There have, of course. 
been unfortunate biological consequences. 
Part of the healthiest stock of nations has 
been reduced and failed to reproduce itself. 
Nevertheless, the human race has always re- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
















JIMINY 
CRICKET... 


Fund last year—an average of $14.40 
per person.” 

Jiminy Cricket blinked _ bright, 
approving eyes. ‘“‘‘Conscience has _ 
millions of hearts,’” he repeated. 
“That’s very good. Who said that?” 

“T said it,” the director said firmly. 

“Oh.” 

“And, because it is a united fund, 
the people who gave had to give only 
once. One donation to support the 
work of more than 25,000 agencies.” 

Jiminy Cricket nodded in agree- 
ment. ‘‘‘All for one and one for all,’ 
eh? A fine motto for a united effort. 
But I’m not sure you need me. It 
sounds as if Americans already have 
a conscience.” 

“Most of them do,” the director 
said warmly. “‘But some still don’t see 
the need.” 

“Ah!” said Jiminy. “And we want 
them all to see it?” 

The director nodded. 

Jiminy Cricket flourished his small 
umbrella briskly. ‘“‘A//,” he said. 
“That’s one hundred and seventy 
million Americans, isn’t it?” 

The director nodded again. 

Jiminy Cricket looked thoughtful. 
“All,” he said again. ““That brings to 
mind a quotation I once gave my 
friend Willie. He got it a little wrong 
someway, I always thought. At least, 
wrong as it applies here. He should 
have written: ‘Conscience does make 
heroes of us all.’” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
produced itself, as the statistics of popula- 
tion growth show. 

But now, for the first time in the history 
of the human race, another great war, 
fought with the weapons that men of genius 
have devised out of fissionable material, 
threatens to take its toll of the unborn, of the 
not yet living, and not of one generation but 
of all future generations. The question is not 
only whether the race will reproduce itself, 
but what kind of race it will reproduce. 

On this question there is no difference of 
opinion among the genetic scientists. The 
explosion of thermonuclear weapons re- 
leases radioactive particles into the air, the 
seas and the earth within a wide radius of 
the explosion. Radioactive substances are 
absorbed by bodily exposure, and by eating 
food that has also been exposed. Overexpo- 
sure to radioactivity, in whatever form, 
brings about mutations in the genes that 
transmit characteristics. These forcible mu- 
tations are invariably bad. Children begot- 
ten by and born to overexposed parents are 
physically weak, with a reduced life expect- 
ancy, may be deformed physically and 
mentally, and these weaknesses and deform- 
ities are passed on to their progeny, whether 
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subscription to the Lapies’ HoME 
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there is further overexposure or not. An in- 
finite chain reaction has been started. On 
this all geneticists are agreed. 

This is the basis of all the discussion about 
fallout from thermonuclear tests. On the one 
hand, members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and others say that the amount of 
radioactivity released by the tests adds only 
a negligible amount to the radioactivity 
present in Nature itself, and is so minimal as 
to produce no such mutations. They further 
assert that scientific advances are further 
purging away fallout. The weapons are 
“cleaner.” The geneticists themselves sup- 
port this view in a way because they are un- 
willing to commit themselves on what degree 
of increased exposure will bring about the 
dire results they describe. They can’t—be- 
cause they don’t know. They could not know 
accurately without making tests on human 
beings under strict controls and then check- 
ing their offspring for several generations. 

But nuclear fallout or radiation from 
weapon tests is quite another matter from 
fallout or radiation that would accompany a 
thermonuclear war. The tests are made one 
at a time, with intervening periods, under 
carefully controlled conditions, from far- 
distant islands, in unpopulated deserts, or in 
areas from which the scant population has 
been removed. In making the tests, every 
precaution of which science is cognizant is 
taken to prevent injury to anyone. 

But, as we have said, these weapon tests, 
like the weapons themselves, are made for 
the sole purpose of waging war. And the ob- 
ject of war—and more than ever of modern 
war—is to do the greatest possible damage 
to the enemy. Were thermonuclear weapons 
employed in war, they would not be used 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 1886 
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JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


DR. SPOCK 


ie not sure that | would have had the 
courage to write Baby and Child Care 
in the first place if I had had any idea in 
1943 how long it would take. I told the 
publishers I thought I could do it in six 
or eight months. Jane, my wife, half 
groaned, half grinned her total disbelief, 
but I refused to be discouraged. The only 
way I ever got things done was to be 
blindly optimistic in taking obligations 
and then to struggle to get them done, 
long after they were due. 

People have often asked me how I hap- 
pened to decide to write a book in the first 
place, as if they thought that that would 
be the hardest step to take. But to me 
that seemed no trouble at all. Another 
publisher had asked me—several years 
earlier—to write a child-care book and I 
had readily agreed to do it “someday,” 
when I’d had more experience. I was al- 
ready convinced then that a book should 
be written which would combine both the 
physical and psychological aspects of 
child care. It would make clear that the 
child himself wants to grow up—more 
than anything else in the world—and that 
the parents don’t have to force him but 
need only to guide him. Furthermore, I 
felt the book should not scold parents or 
scare them but would simply talk with 
them in a friendly way. Having strong 
opinions and a teacherish inclination, it 
would never have occurred to me not to 
write a book if given the chance. 

What actually jolted me into action 
was a call early in 1943 from Donald 
Geddes, an editor for a book publisher, 
who said they wanted to publish a paper- 
covered child-care book and they would 
be able to sell it by the hundreds of thou- 
sands if it was any good at all. That 
sounded like a worth-while number of 
parents to reach and I was ready to start. 

During the depression years I had had 
a summer job at Honnedaga Lake in the 
Adirondacks, which gave us a delightful 
and very inexpensive vacation. In August 
of 1943 we arrived there with reams of 
typewriter paper, boxes of pencils and 
Jane’s old portable typewriter. Instead of 
boating and fishing and playing bridge in 
our spare time, we would retire to an un- 
used porch of the boathouse. There I 
would hold my head in my hands, trying 
to compose a sentence; and when it 
finally came out, Jane would take it di- 





MY 


rectly onto the typewriter. That’s how we 
got started. It didn’t take us long to 
realize that it would be a slow, hard job. 

Back in New York in September, we 
settled into a grim routine. Through the 
day I practiced pediatrics, and also car- 
ried out part-time jobs as school physi- 
cian and as teaching consultant in the 
health department. I always planned to be 
through my house calls and home for 
supper at 7:30, but those were busy days 
for doctors not in the service and I usu- 
ally didn’t get home until 8:30. After 
supper the reluctance to get to work 
closed in like a fog. I would ‘‘just glance 
at the newspaper,”’ sharpen pencils, look 
over the table of contents for a topic 
which seemed easy. By about 9:30 or 10 
I'd have myself steeled to begin and Jane 
would sit down at the typewriter. I’d pace 
the floor for minutes at a time, without 
producing a sound. Then I'd start a sen- 
tence and stop in the middle. When I did 
finish a sentence I often asked Jane to x it 
out. It was painful work for me, but at 
least my mind had something to chew on. 
It was worse for Jane, who had to sit 
there for hours with her chin in her hands 
and her elbows on the desk, just waiting. 
What was most remarkable of all was 
that, though she had perfectly good opin- 
ions of her own about child care, she 
never made suggestions about how to say 
it until I asked for help. 

We'd knock off work at 1 A.M. For a 
while we continued to see friends once a 
week. But when we realized how slowly 
the work was progressing, we gave up all 
evening distractions completely (except 
for New Year’s Eve). 

I had been turned down for a commis- 
sion in 1942 because of flaws in my past 
medical history. But a couple of years 
later the services had got over all that 
fussiness and were taking any doctor 
who was still breathing. The Navy took 
me in April, 1944. Fortunately I was sta- 
tioned in a naval hospital near New York 
for sixteen months. This meant I could 
get home for seven-o’clock supper and 
an early start on the evening’s work. 
Though the manuscript was piling up, 
there was no end in sight. Each chapter I 
wrote suggested at least one new one that 
I hadn’t thought of previously. Jane was 
not only typing the first draft. She was 
experimenting with various techniques 
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for making formula, to see which one 
produced the least scum; boiling vari- 
ous waterproof materials for sheeting 
and pants, to see if there was one which 
would not disintegrate. She was con- | 
stantly taxiing different pieces of the 
manuscript around New York: to a 
stenographer for copying, to a surgeon, _ 
to a schoolteacher, to the six pediatri- 
cians who generously checked the book. 

After about a year and a half the man- 
uscript seemed to be ready for rewriting. 
There were literally thousands of sug- — 
gestions from the doctors and educators : 


who had read it. I had discovered during 
the writing that I would become com- | 


pletely stalled if I tried to express my | 
thoughts in a form suitable for final pub- — 
lication. For instance, when I was deal- 
ing with the problem of the occasional 
practical nurse who bullies the inexperi- — 
enced mother, I found that I had to use | 
insulting language. If I felt like trying to 
be humorous I had to let myself go or I 
couldn’t progress to the next paragraph. 
But when it came time for rewriting I had 
no trouble cutting out the inappropriate 
remarks. I eliminated so much that was 
opinionated or angry or joking that I was 
surprised and pleased—after the book 
came out—to have people remark how 
personal and lighthearted it was in spots. 
I had thought I had boiled all the flavor 
out of it. 

At one stage in the revising of the man- 
uscript I found I had to go right through 
the book taking out the excessive repeti- 
tions of the word ‘“‘get.”’ I eliminated sev- 
eral thousand of them and yet there were 
still too many left. 

After two years of work and after re- 
doing the manuscript three times, I sent 
it to the publishers. I spent a half day 
dumping stacks of old manuscript down 
the incinerator “of our apartment house, 
enjoying the roar of the flames and feel- 
ing like a new man. In August, 1945, I 
was handed a set of galley proofs from 
which to make an index, just as I was get- 
ting on a troop train which was to take 
our hospital unit to California, pre- 
sumably to be shipped directly out into 
the Pacific. I was somewhat panicky 
about completing this job before setting 
sail, because I very much wanted to do 
the indexing myself. I was afraid that no 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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professional indexer would know just how 
to list topics so that mothers could find 
what they wanted. It took a week to cross 
the continent. The train was hot and dirty 
and noisy. The officers and men were in a 
mood to enjoy themselves as best they could, 
since they were expecting to say good-by to 
civilization for many months. While they 
drank and told stories and sang, I sat with my 
lap full of three-foot-long strips of galley 
proof, putting index words on cards. My 
worst distraction was a middle-aged officer in 
the opposite seat who went to sleep after each 
meal. Step by step his snoring would build 
up, from a gentle whistling and purring to, 
eventually, a horrible sound of strangulation. 
When he got to that stage I couldn’t work and 
I couldn’t stand listening to him. I’d wander 
through the train with my arms full of galleys 
and cards, looking for the least riotous place 
to settle down. 

In California we were stationed in a huge 
embarkation camp set up in the middle of the 
race track at San Bruno, while the authorities 
were trying to decide what to do with a war- 
time Navy when the war was suddenly over. 
Some of our doctors were shipped out as re- 
placements and the rest expected it any day. 

Working on the index had brought to light 
all kinds of repetitions and minor incon- 
sistencies in the text. (When you’ve been read- 
ing the same stuff for two years it al/ sounds 
repetitious.) Since the book except for the in- 
dex was already at the printers’, I was sup- 
posed to telephone the corrections to Jane 
each night. This proved difficult. After finish- 
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ing my day’s work in the clinic I hurried 
through supper and over to the telephone cen- 
ter to put in my call, along with a hundred 
other sailors. After an hour’s wait the oper- 
ator would report: “Because of busy circuits 
your call will be delayed about two and a half 
hours.” I’d sprint the mile from the telephone 
center to the Bachelor Officers’ Quarters, work 
frantically on the index for a couple of hours 
and then run back to the telephone center. 
Sometime in the following hour I’d be con- 
nected with Jane, who would have been waked 
up in New York about 2 A.m. After I was sure 
she was awake I’d begin to dictate two dozen 
fussy corrections: ““Galley page ninety-seven, 
paragraph four, line five, delete the words ‘A 
baby normally wants’ and substitute “A re- 
laxed baby may want.’”’ Every few minutes the 
operator would interrupt to remind me that 
others were waiting for the line, and I’d plead 
urgent business. Having been brought up to 
think of a long-distance call as a great luxury, 
for rare emergencies, I felt guilty talking across 
the continent for half an hour, every night, for 
two weeks straight. I was amazed and relieved 
that the bill came to only $150. 

Finally the correcting and the indexing were 
finished. I startled the man in the post office 
when I put five dollars’ worth of airmail 
stamps on the package and sent it off. I tele- 
phoned Jane to ask one of my sisters to take 
care of the two boys for a couple of weeks in 
New York so that she could fly out to join me 
for a celebration, and my sister agreed. We 
rashly bought a jalopy, lived in a Quonset hut 
like an irresponsible childless couple and 
toured California on the weekends. 

The book came out in both editions in the 
spring of 1946, a month after I was discharged 
from the Navy, and I waited apprehensively 
to hear how it would be accepted. I was de- 
lighted to begin getting letters of appreciation 
from parents, and I was tremendously relieved 
to find that doctors did not object to the 
strongly psychological emphasis in the advice, 
some of which ran counter to pediatric tradi- 
tions of that period. In fact, the doctors were 
as gracious as the parents. 

After the book was published I was able to 
make only small changes in the text every 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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wear. What a lovely gift for a young 





dreamer! 


ABOVE: DRESDEN PRINT PAJAMA. Brushed knit. 
Blue, pink. 3-16 yrs. $4.00. RIGHT: SKI PAJAMA. 2 
Striped knit trim. Azure, pink, red, yellow. 3-16 
yrs. $3.00. All are Carter-Set so won’t shrink 


out of fit. THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 





re You A Fatalist 


If you had cavities 
the last time you saw your dentist, 


here’s good news for you 


About Cavities? 


How many times has it happened to you? 

You sit down in the dentist’s chair for a check- 
up. You feel that trouble is coming. And you're 
right. 

After the dentist has looked over your teeth, 
you hear him say — 

“Uh—uh, I'm afraid you've got a couple of 
brand-new cavities!” 

And his drill swings into action. 

“I guess I'm fated to have cavities,” you say 
to yourself. 

No, you're not. Not any more. You can stop 
some of those cavities from ever getting started. 
For today there's an exciting new way to prevent 
decay. 

Today there’s a new toothpaste that actually 
strengthens soft spots where cavities start. For 
both grownups and children, this toothpaste 
stops soft spots from turning into cavities. 

The toothpaste is Crest with Fluoristan. If you 
had cavities the last time you saw your dentist, 
Crest is the toothpaste for you. 

To get the proof, I talked to scientists who 
gave me facts and figures on Crest’s amazing 
record of decay prevention. 

In one test, grownups who brushed with Crest 
for one year had 42% fewer new cavities than 
those who brushed with standard toothpaste. 

In another test, children had 35% fewer new 
cavities. 

“These are impressive figures,” I said. “But 
who ran the tests? And where were the results 


published?” 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


The scientists showed me detailed reports in 
official dental journals. There I read that the 
tests were conducted by dentists of national 
reputation. 

The tests established a record of decay pre- 
vention for Crest never equaled by any other 
toothpaste. 

Of course, no toothpaste can promise com- 
plete prevention of decay. But quite frequently 
regular brushing with Crest has meant no new 
cavities between dental checkups. This is the 
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happy result that Norman Rockwell has drama- | 
tized on the opposite page. 

Yes, I'm convinced you no longer need be i 
fatalist about cavities—either for yourself or f / | 
your family! : 7 \ 

iy 
For an informative, attractively illustrated 
booklet of 30 pages,“ How to Care forYourTeeth,” 
send your name and address with 10¢ to: Director, | 
Division of Dental Research, Procter & Gamble, 


Dept. A-1, P. O. Box 182, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Answers to your questions about CREST 


What is Fluoristan?— Mrs. Carl Falck, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Fluoristan is a stannous fluoride formula 
especially developed for Crest. As 

you brush, Fluoristan strengthens teeth 
against decay. Fluoristan works for 
both grownups and children. 

My teeth feel perfectly hard. Why do 
your television commercials say I've got 
soft spots in my teeth?—Mrs. P. J. Carroll, 
New York City 

A “soft spot” is any part of the 

tooth surface where a cavity is likely 

to begin. Crest with Fluoristan 
strengthens soft spots and makes them 
more resistant to decay. 
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Does Crest do anything about mouth odor?— 
Mrs. James J. Buckley, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Yes. Crest’s ability to stop mouth odor 

is unsurpassed by any toothpaste. Crest’s 
pleasant flavor refreshes your 

entire mouth. 


How long did they test Crest?— 
Mrs. John Walsh, Dedham, Mass. 


Over a 4-year period, about 5,700 adults 
and children took part in repeated tests 
on Crest. This is the greatest “in-use” 
testing program ever made on a toothpaste. 
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Please address your questions to: Director, 
Division of Dental Research, Procter 
& Gamble, Box 182, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 
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“Look, Mom—no cavities!” 


————" 


a ~ | Crest Toothpaste stops soft spots from 
=| Cre si=ry | turning into cavities—means far 


| less decay for grownups and children. 








Fluoristan is a trademark for 
Procter & Gamble’s exclusive 
fluoride tooth decay fighter. 


© 1957, The Procter & Gamble Co. 





The day Jimmie went shopping... he got enough sparkling Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale and the 10 tempting flavors to last his family two whole days! 


A FLAVOR FOR 
EVERY TASTE 


Sparkling Ginger Ale “Mom True Fruit Orange “Billie Old-Fashioned Root Beer ‘‘Sis Hi-Spot Lemon “Pop really 
says it’s light, dry, less filling!” bet he could drink a gallon!”’ loves hat rich, creamy flavor!” goes for that lemony taste!” 
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about Funerals . 


Available 


As a trustworthy citizen and good 
neighbor, your funeral director is 
professionally qualified to supply 
competent advice and counsel. For 
peace-of-mind protection you can rely 
on him when he recommends the 
HW WILBERT burial vault, made of 
thick, precast asphalt and reinforced 
concrete. Over 14 MILLION inter- 
ments have been made in... 
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‘Write WILBERT, Box 147-J, Forest 
‘Park, Ill., for FREE booklet, ‘‘Facts 
Every Family Should Know... ”’ 






WILBERT—the foremost name in burial vaults 
@Trade Mark Wilbert W. Haase Co. 
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WITH MY EASY SUCCESS PLAN” 
ays RUTH J. ELLIOTT 
0 EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Get extra money for 
purself, your school, church or club. IT’ en 
st show Elliott Prize-Winners to friends 
her folks. When they need CHRISTMAS & ALL A 
CCASION Greeting Cards (Tall or Regular), 
printed Cards & Stationery, Gifts & Gift Wrappings, You 
end in their orders. That's all thege is to it. 
FAST SERVICE GUARANTEED 
ARN TOP PROFITS plus BIG CASH BONUSES. Folks like you 
are getting $50, $100, $200 and more. 
Send your name & address today! I'll rush 
(ON APPROVAL) everything you need 
to get started making money at once. 
Thousands have succeeded, so can YOU! 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY! 
FREE GIFT for promptness 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. 
424 RIDGE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO 
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made lovely in minutes [f 


man) vv n'a VC, 


a new liquid preparation that hardens into 
long, glamorous finger nails. Now you can 
Eeenee broken, split, bitten nails into strong 
autiful nails—stronger than your own nails. 


Stops Nail Biting. 


ill not break or crack. Stays on until your 
own nails grow out. Can be filed, trimmed and 
eautifully polished. Each nail is made in one 
minute. You can do any type work while 
wearing these nails. No preparation like it. 


DELUXE KIT $1.50 


f not available at your favorite store, send $1.65 to: 


IFFY NAILS Chicago 44, I11. 




































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 

year or so. If I wanted to insert twenty-three 
words in one place I had to remove twenty- 
three words from the same page, so as not to 
disturb subsequent pages. It was like doing 
crossword puzzles. Several mothers, for in- 
stance, wrote to me that there was nothing in 
the book on the care of the circumcision 
wound. So I carefully inserted a few sentences 
in which I prescribed a gauze dressing “the 
size of an airmail stamp.” No sooner had this 
got into the book than the Post Office Depart- 
ment greatly reduced the size of the airmail 
stamp and I had to reword it again. 

By 1953 I was sufficiently dissatisfied with 
many parts of the book to want to begin a 
major revision. (As usual, I was sure it would 
take only a few months.) First I wanted ad- 
vice from pediatricians, public-health nurses 
and parents. It took time to have notices in- 
serted in professional journals and more time 
before I began getting responses. Eventually I 
received the benefit of staff discussions that 
were held in dozens of city health departments. 
Hundreds of letters from JOURNAL readers 
came as a result of an appeal in 1954. To get a 
better cross-sectional view of present-day 
practices, I sent a questionnaire, on formulas 
and introduction of solid foods, to all the 
pediatricians whose names began with A. I 
quizzed colleagues on their experiences in 
toilet training. In the end it took a year and 
a half to assemble these data, and nearly two 


There are half a dozen words, all one- 
syllable ones, that are as valuable as 
diamonds. Use them frequently. They 
are: “Please,” “Thank you,” “I love 
you.” Toss them into your daily 


doings. From MARRIAGE MANNERS 
by Marjorie Woods & Helen Flynn, 

copyright © 1955, used by special 

permission of the publishers, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


years more to sort them out in my mind and 
do the writing. As previously, this had to be 
done at night, because of a full-time job. 

This time I didn’t torture Jane any more 
with dictation. She read on the couch or occa- 
sionally went to movies or concerts with 
friends. I sat on a high stool at a drafting 
table (better than a desk for backache), scrib- 
bling in large letters on smooth typewriter pa- 
per with a mechanical pencil. By midnight my 
table was always coated with crumbled eraser. 

Many small changes in the text were made 
necessary by advances in medicine: for in- 
stance, the preventive measures now used for 
rheumatic fever and polio, and drugs for 
treating TB. Medical practices had changed 
in regard to such matters as better-tasting 
vitamin preparations, simplification of form- 
ulas, earlier introduction of meats. I largely 
revised breast feeding, bowel training, crying 
in infancy, and I wrote new chapters on pac- 
ifiers, grandmothers and twins (the last with 
the help of letters from JOURNAL readers). 

But the principal reasons I wanted to do a 
real revision of the book were not connected 
with these topics I have just mentioned. When 
I wrote the first edition in the early °40’s, the 
problems that turned up in child rearing 
seemed to me to be due mainly to inflexible 
infant-feeding schedules, rigid diet lists for 
young children generally, efforts to force 
weaning to the cup by a certain age, attempts 
(usually unsuccessful) to stop thumb suck- 
ing, arbitrary, forcible and often very early 
toilet training, the suppression of symptoms of 
jealousy of the new baby, the squelching of ag- 
gressiveness in young children, the pushing of 
children in school. It is quite clear to see that 
in the book I was trying to do my part to 
counteract these rigid tendencies, which ig- 
nored so largely the nature of childhood and 
the differences between individual children. 

In the past ten or fifteen years there has 
been a widespread change in the philosophy 
of infant and child care. I think the greatest 
impetus was given by the introduction (first 
by Doctor McLendon and Mrs. Simsarian) of 
the flexible or “demand” feeding schedule, 








the shoe 
that understands children... 


the shoe that knows they were never meant for sitting still, 
or keeping quiet, or being anything but their bright and busy selves 
. . . this is the shoe that’s known everywhere 
for outstanding quality, fine and lasting fit... 
the shoe that goes to school the country over, 


wherever children do! 





ITE 


SHOE 


Boston, Mass. 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 


, Mothers... 


meet the Roy Rogers 
“Testing Laboratory!” 





Here are our seven lively children. They give their clothes and 

toys a real beating at the Double R Bar ranch. That’s why every 
product bearing our name is “tested” first by our youngsters. When 
we are sure the items can stand up under the rugged wear and tear 
of ranch life, we know they’ll give your family equal satisfaction. 
Only then are they marked with our brand. 

This is our pledge to all parents. 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM for the Roy 
Rogers name, found on 50 different kinds of 

children’s clothes, toys and school supplies. 
Featured at most leading department stores. 





Roy Rogers-Frontiers inc., 357 No. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





and by the writing of Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, 
which reassured doctors that irregularity in 
amounts and timing would not upset babies’ 
intestines. Rather suddenly, flexibility and 
permissiveness won out over strictness. 
Nowadays the problems about which I am 
consulted by parents (and also by the interns 
and medical students whose cases I supervise) 


| more often involve babies who get carried 
| around all evening long because they object so 


strenuously to being put to bed, babies who 
are still waking for a couple of bottles each 
night at the age of a year, young children 
whose parents have been hesitant to suggest 
toilet training, older children who are dis- 
obedient and rude, adolescents whose parents 
are afraid to make definite rules. I don’t mean 
that these problems are very prevalent today, 
and I realize that there were some undisci- 
plined children back in rigid times. 'm also 
aware that many of us by the time we’re grow- 
ing older develop a tendency to view the 
younger generation with alarm, and I try to 
discount that in myself. But after making due 
allowances, I think it’s fair to say that more 
parents today are getting into jams because of 
Overpermissiveness than because of over- 
strictness, and this was one of the two main 
reasons I felt I had to try a revision. I still 
wanted to discuss child nature and child care 
in such a way that parents could understand 
and trust their children’s inherent desires to 
grow up, but at the same time I wanted to try 
to make it clearer—to those who are uncer- 


XOOCKI OR XOXO 
More persons, on the whole, are 
humbugged by believing nothing, 
than by believing too much. 

P. T. BARNUM 
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tain—that parents have to provide the stand- 
ards, the inspiration and the firm guidance. 

The other main reason for revision had to 
do with parents also. Though many readers 
had said complimentary things about the 
friendly tone of the book, two mothers (one of 
whom I talked with in Philadelphia five years 
ago, the other of whom wrote me from 
Texas) made very discerning comments which 
made me realize that friendliness to parents is 
not always enough. They said, in effect, ““This 
book emphasizes so strongly the natural 
goodness of children that it throws the entire 
burden of successful rearing on the parents. 
This may not be noticeable to the mothers 
and fathers who have an unusual degree of 
inner security. But it can be constantly op- 
pressive to those overconscientious parents 
who are too aware of their own imperfections, 
especially of their moments of antagonism to- 
ward their children. To them the book seems 
to imply (by its silence) that worthy parents 
never become impatient or angry, that they 
can be perfect if they try hard enough and 
that any sign of maladjustment on the child’s 
part should be a reproach to them.” 

I am sure most of you know me well enough 
by now, through these talks, to know that I 
don’t really believe any of these things. I think 
that being a parent is hard work, that most 
parents do a fine job, that most children have a 
few unappealing characteristics or phases and 
that some children have a lot of them, and 
that practically all parents, including the very 
best, can’t help being impatient or antago- 
nistic toward their children at times. Neverthe- 
less, I realized that if the book made some par- 
ents uncomfortable, it must have been lop- 
sided. So I’ve tried to balance it with a fuller 
presentation of the parents’ point of view and 
with more visible understanding of their feel- 
ings. Whether this will make it a more satis- 
factory book to most parents or whether they 
will think it morbid, I have no idea. 

As I read the new edition over for the 
twenty-fifth time before sending it off to the 


| publisher I decided it was still too bossy in 





| places, and it still had too many “gets” in it. 


But these faults will have to wait for another 
revision. 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest.—ED 























Corn, Callous, Bunion 


You Get Fast 


Pain) stopped |< 


Dr. Scholl’s! 
And Corns or 


Callouses Removed 
the Quickest Way 
Ever Discovered! 


World’s Largest 
Selling Foot 
Reliefs 


No waiting for action when you 
use soft, soothing, cushioning, 
protective Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. You get super-fast nerve- 
deep relief. Used at first sign of 
irritation, they stop corns or 
callouses before they can de- 
velop . . . ease new or tight 
shoes. 

Zino-pads also remove corns 
and callouses one of the quick- 
est ways known to medical 
science when used with the 
separate Medications included. 
New skin-matchimg color. Get 
a box today. At Drug, Shoe, 
Department, 5-10¢ Stores. 


D’ Scholls 


Zino-pads 


CORNS 
SORE TOES 


CALLOUSES | 


fA 


BUNIONS 
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HOT, TENDER FEET?, 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get 2 can today! 


Dr? Scholls POWDER 4 yp 































What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 

famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 

of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 

Anacin® gives you better total effect in relievingy 

pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

me ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 


MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a2 doctor's pre- 


scription. That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven m 
gredients. 


=e SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach. 
ae LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 


tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 
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ling, big profit Christmas Assor r 
You don’t need experience. New ideas in Sim, 
o 


tionery, inexpensive Gifts you'll AWE ARTS 
GET SAMPLES NOW! Special Assortment 
= Ultra-fine quality 
cards, seid up te 35e 
each You sell for 8c 


day . now! 
ulevard Art Publishers. Dept. s27.£ | 2"! make $1.25 on 


235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois [224 0! 2 SS} box of 25 for $1.95 


SILVERFISH 
WATERBUGS 
CRICKETS 


Now! Keep your home free of these | 
insects with this different insecticide. le 
Bait in sanitary tube attracts insects. 
They eat it and die! Long-lasting—bait 
never loses killing power. Round-the- | 
clock protection. Clean, easy to use; no 
mess, no odor. If your store has none | 
send $1 for 9 Hives to DeSoto Chem- | 
ical Co., Dept. 29, Arcadia, Florida. 
Money Back 


GATOR Guorantee! 
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ere, THEIR HAPPINESS...TODAY...AND ALL THEIR TOMORROWS 


There’s nothing like a piano... 





«nd ACROSONIC 


gives you more! 


Peete tONE. SMARTEST NEW STYLING...MORE LASTING VALUE! 


Now you can insure the happiness of your youngsters...today...and for years 

| to come. The Acrosonic Piano by Baldwin is the right instrument to help you 

attain your goal—to help your loved ones develop happily—to mature into a 

, popular, poised and well-adjusted adult life. 

! And why do we say the Acrosonic gives you more? Because here, truly, is the 
finest spinet or console piano modern research and craftsmanship have created... 
responsive, full-toned, meticulously fashioned and built to give a lifetime of 
pleasure. Don’t just take our word for it. Ask a music teacher or any professional 
musician about Acrosonic quality. And remember, the Acrosonic is made on/y 
by Baldwin, builders of the incomparable Baldwin Grand, choice of today’s 

| great artists. 

Act now. Take advantage of the Acrosonic RED TAG SPECIALS now available 

at your nearby Baldwin Dealer. Visit him today, or write for complete information 
to The Baldwin Piano Company, Bldg. L-3, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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America’s first family in music BALDWIN DEALER TODAY: 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN, ACROSONIC AND HAMILTON PIANOS; BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Romanticism returns...in new 





pattern in 


ove UNITY 


DHE FINEST SILVERPLATE 


Now at last . . . a new elegance in the modern manner of today’s 
loveliest homes finds expression in truly fine silverware! 

Every detail of “Ballad,”* from the delicately perfect roses to the 
gently contoured handle, reflects the mastery of Community* 

silver craftsmanship. See “Ballad” flatware, and beautiful matching 
hollowware, today at your jeweler’s or fine silverware department. 
When you do, prepare to lose your heart, for this is silverware in the 


great tradition. Created in the Design Studios of Oneida Silversmiths. 














SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


8 serving pieces free (a silver drawer full) when you buy 8 place settings for $88. 









Handsome drawer chest, complete with 56 pieces of “‘Ballad,” for the 
price of 8 place settings alone. Save $24, the entire cost of the 8 serving 
pieces shown below.(Chest in mahogany or blond finish.) 








"TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD.. ONEIDA, N.Y. ©1957, ONEIDA LTD. 


Chest includes: 16 teaspoons + 8 place knives + 8 place forks * 8 place spoons + 8 salad forks * 1 sugar spoon 
7 butter knife + 1 cold meat fork * 1 gravy ladle + 1 table spoon, pierced * 2 table spoons, regular * 1 pastry server 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARD BRANDS INC 


This coffee tells you 
its fresher 


It greets you with a louder whoosh pressure packing preserves coffee 


and the livelier aroma thatforecasts freshness and flavor better than any 


fresher, fuller-flavoredcoffeeineach vacuum can or bag. 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase Chase © Sanborn Coffees are served by 
& Sanborn Coffee is the onlyleading — more fine hotels and restaurants through- 


brand that’s pressure packed. And out America than any 


other brand. 


Chase € Sanborn 


Fresher because its pressure packed 


Give yourself a FIAVOE: BREAK, — 
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CHASE & SANBORN —the full-bodied coffee we 
YES. THAT'S DONNA REED... SEE HER IN * BEYOND MOMBASA,”* COLUMBIA RELEASE 


DIARY of 
DOMESTICITY 





When September hints of frost to come and the maples 
begin to color, we return gratefully to the familiar hearth. 


a trick to it, for it is easy to chop a 
nugget in two with an unwary stroke of 
the fork. The potatoes come rolling from 
the hill, pinkish and damp. Scrubbing 
them brings out the color and the skins 
seem to glow. We forget all about the bat- 
tle of the potato bugs which has gone on 
all summer. 

Cooked with a mint leaf in a very little 
boiling salted water, the new potatoes 
are fork-tender, delicious. They are not 
at all like the potatoes we buy in winter, 
tough, with wrinkled skins and a flat 
taste. Of course potatoes are supposed to 
ship well and keep well, but they lose 
their flavor almost as corn does. 

A garden is a luxury. By the time you 
plow, plant, weed, fertilize and fight the 
bugs, you have spent, in time and money, 
incredible sums. But what is more re- 
warding than your own succulent vege- 
tables and fruits, from the truly ripe glow- 
ing tomatoes tothe goldennut-sweet corn? 

Waiting for the black frost, we scurry 
out to bring in everything that would 
spoil. And I refiect what a pleasant vege- 
table is the parsnip, which will sit com- 
fortably until the ground freezes. Car- 
rots and cabbage, lettuce and chard can 
be left until later, but the tide of peppers 
and tomatoes and grapes overfiows the 
kitchen. And the flowers must come in, 
the occasional rose, the brilliant zinnia, 
the last dark delphinium. 

When we walk down the winding coun- 
try road, I think “and straight was the 
path of gold for him,” because the gold- 
enrod is blazing along the split-rail fences 
and by gray stone walls. I learned from 
Edwin Way Teale’s Autumn Across 
America that the English call it “farewell 
summer,” and this is what it should be 
called. It truly is farewell to summer. If 
you gather the spikes just as they open 
and hang them upside down in a cool 
dark place until they dry, they make win- 
ter bouquets that brighten the dark days. 

The joe-pye weed frosts the meadows 
with rosy violet. This is lovely in an old 
stoneware jug. The first swamp maples 
begin to turn color, and I always think 
them the banner of autumn. 


ae dug potatoes this morning. There is 


The clarity of light persuades Jill to 
take pictures. Recently she acquired a 
gift of a camera that produces prints 
almost instantly and sallied forth to try 
it. She also took her old favorite, slung 
around her neck, and her color camera, 
slung from her shoulder. She naturally 
had to have her light meter around her 
neck. The flash gun, just in case, went 
in the camera bag, which is a big old 
case we used to take to dog shows. 

After a few experiments with the new 
camera, she went back and got her stop 
watch, because you have to count sixty 
seconds and neither of us came out even 
counting. She decided to use me as a sub- 
ject, because I would prop myself up while 
she tried to figure out the new gadget, 
but the dogs sped dizzily in front of her. 

The shade on the lawn was spotty, so 
she had me move here, move there, look 
sideways, look front. I took on the silent 
glare with which I always greet a camera. 

A fringe of racing cockers and Irish 
was around me. “Either get out or get 
in,” said Jill fiercely to Jonquil. “I can’t 
take just half a dog.” 

She snapped the picture finally, just as 
my eyes began to glaze. Then she con- 
sulted the book, set the stop watch. Sus- 
pense had mounted. “Now I pull the 
tab,” she said. 

She pulled, she wrenched, she bent 
backward and hauled. The tab broke 
half off. She rushed to the house and 
came out with a nail file, with which she 
hoped to catch the tab. Then she went 
back to get the pliers so I could pull the 
other end. 

About once a year I have an intelligent 
surmise, and now I had mine for this 
year. “Maybe there’s something to 
push?” I asked doubtfully. 

There was. She pushed it. The remains 
of the tab and the picture fiew out like a 
rocket. She mopped her face. 

I was dimly to be seen, emerging from 
a sea of fog and with a dark lake around 
my feet. While we got our breath, Jill took 
some regular shots of Especially Me, Sis- 
ter and Holly. And an easy color shot of 
a maple branch. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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Flavor like this takes a lot of growing, a lot of knowing—and we 
specialize in both on our own DEL MONTE pineapple plantations. 
Each plant is watched over by experts until it’s perfectly sun- 
ripened, and the flavor is a delicate balance of tart and sweet. Then 
we harvest and can at peak speed! That’s why—if you want all 
the natural field-fresh flavor of the finest pineapple—you’ll buy 
DEL MONTE PINEAPPLE—the brand that always puts flavor first! 


5 fine styles—tender SLICES, dainty TIDBITS, bite-size CHUNKS, 
handy CRUSHED, refreshing JUICE 
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-.- MAKES YOUR PUDDINGS 


Create your own—in endless 
variety. Smooth, light Chocolate 
Pudding (vary with a dash of mint 
or spice). Candy-flavored Butter- 
scotch. Nut Chocolate —richly 
chocolate —topped with a walnut 
half. Elegant Vanilla (alone or 
with orange or mocha extract) | 


YOUR PIES 


Take any pie shell (cracker- 

crumb shell—or, new, bake shell 
from a cookie mix). Line with 

sliced bananas (or any fruit you 
have). Crown with creamy My-T-Fine 
Pudding. It’s a pie for a party! 


For a small family—or buffet— 
make tart shells. Or bake cream 
puffs from a new quick mix. 

Fill with My-T-Fine Pudding. 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Butterscotch, 
Nut Chocolate—why not a 
choice of flavors? 






PUDDING 


AND 


PIE FILLING 
MY-T-FINE MAKES YOUR BEST DESSERTS 


P.S. Only My-T-Fine gives you added iron you need daily. 


5 Famous 
Flavors 


CHOCOLATE +» NUT CHOCOLATE « VANILLA « BUTTERSCOTCH *« LEMON «+ INSTANT AND REGULAR 


What will Betty Crocker think of next! f 








NEW! Double Chocolate Puddin’ Cake! 


YOUR SECRET: Potr Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils 
Food Cake Mix batter into ungreased oblong pan. 
Pour hot prepared chocolate pudding over batter. 
Bake 35 to 45 min. at 350° (325° for glass pan). 
Serve warm with thick cream. Rich, moist, wonderful! 





Peach Spice Puddin’ Cake! 


YOUR SECRET: Prepare | package lemon pie filling (not instant) as 
directed on package and spread in oblong pan. Arrange no. 303 can 
sliced peaches, drained, over pudding. Add Betty Crocker Honey 
Spice Cake Mix batter. Bake about 50 minutes at 350°. Serve 
warm, cut in squares and turned upside down in dessert dishes. 





‘‘| guarantee a perfect cake— 


cake... after cake... after cake!” 
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NEW ! Ginger Puddin’ Cakes! 
YOUR SECRET: Prepare Betty Crocker Gingerbread Mix 
a according to package directions. Fill 10 custard cups 


moe two-thirds full. Tie on foil caps; steam 30 min. in 2” 
water. Serve with hot canned or freshly made apple- 


sauce—spiced with raisins and cinnamon. Country-good! 
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NEW! Cherry Puddin’ Cake! 
YOUR SECRET: Use your favorite fresh-fruit filling or 

no. 2 can cherry pie filling. Bring to a boil with 4 é 
cup water, | tsp. lemon juice, 4 tsp. cinnamon. Place : 
in 114-qt. baking dish and top with I cup Betty Crocker 
Yellow Cake Mix batter. Bake 35 to 40 minutes. Serve 
oven-warm. Heavenly! Bake rest of batter in 9” sq. pan. 
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Quickly, easily, safely—Nestle Color Creme 
Rinse adds beautiful smoky, delicate 
silvery or rich charcoal-gray color to 
Gray, White or Graying hair. 








In moments, unsightly yellow 
and “off-color” streaks 
vanish and Mixed-Gray hair 
is evenly color-toned. AND— 
the exclusive conditioning 
cremes in Nestle Color Creme 
Rinse correct dryness and 
brittle ends, make hair . 
easier to manage, add == 
the glorious lustre of = 
youth! Six beautiful 
colors — that rinse 
in — shampoo out! 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“*Here we see the start of our trip abroad.” 


lean fresh air on a high plateau, hill- 

sides terraced with gardens, and the 
white magnificence of the Himalayas 
above and beyond—that is Nepal. 

Instead of reporting on many books 
this month, let me tell you about a jour- 
ney—a journey to Nepal, to the other 
side of the world in more ways than geog- 
raphy, and far more entrancing than a 
visit to the moon. Here is a land and a peo- 
ple untouched for over three hundred 
years. Not a civilization from which the 
people have fled, like that of Angkor 
Vat; nor one that has been instantly de- 
stroyed, like Pompeii’s. But an active, 
vital civilization still going strong, geared 
to the seventeenth-century tempo. 

Nepal has always been apart from the 
rest of the world. She is an unconquered 
mountain kingdom lying between Tibet 
and India, a rectangle 500 miles long and 
100 miles wide, with about 8,000,000 
population. Her capital is Katmandu, a 
fabulous old city near the center of a high 
valley that is completely farmed, and has 
probably the most ideal climate in the 
world. The Himalayas protect her from 
Tibet on the north—the caravans carry- 
ing salt and wood and wool have to cross 
a 19,000-foot pass to reach Nepal. And 
she is cut off from India on the south by a 
vast impenetrable jungle of tigers, wild 
elephants, rhinos, dangerous snakes and 
the most devastating malaria in the world. 

Moreover, up to 1950, foreigners were 
forbidden to enter. When Japan and 
China closed their doors to the West, back 
in the seventeenth century, and turned 
Out the missionaries and the traders, Ne- 
pal did the same. The difference was that 
Nepal—until now—never relented. Be- 
fore 1950 not a missionary had been ad- 
mitted, and perhaps not more than a 
couple of hundred Westerners ever set 
foot on Nepalese territory. A trickle of 
explorers, scientists and mountain climb- 
ers got special permission from time to 
time, as their books in the library testify. 
But of these the Nepalese were inno- 
cently unaware. 

It is this almost complete isolation of a 
whole people that makes Nepal the most 
fascinating spot in the world today. 

The revolution which spun Nepal round 
into our own day and age was a reversal 
of history. This time it was a king who 
rebelled. For over a hundred years, al- 
though the country had a king, it was 


ruled by a powerful family of hereditary 
prime ministers who kept the king pris- 
oner in his own palace. Now triumphant, 
the young king wants to be friendly. 

A small plane now flies over the 
jungle, visitors are welcomed. Nepal is 
represented in the U. N., education is get- 
ting a start. But there is still no direct 
representation in any countries except 
India, Burma and England, and Nepal is 
not yet a member of the International 
Postal Service. Her one little stamp car- 
ries a letter to her border, no farther. 
Though vaccination has been introduced, 
you still see fresh offerings before the al- 
tar of the smallpox goddess. 

And the people are unchanged. The 
men in their tight long trousers of white, 
like jodhpurs, white shirts tied in front, 
and soft caps worn a little to one side, are 
debonair. Hand in hand they walk unself- 
consciously, like figures in an old tapes- 
try. The women are open-faced and ready 
to smile. They jingle their bracelets and 
wear sashes twelve yards long, wound 
round and round their middles. In these 
they carry everything from a hen to a bag 
of rice to a baby. 

Only the thinnest of threads link that 
ancient civilization to our own, and one 
of them is cars. Yes, Nepal has automo- 
biles—to travel the few roads that radiate 
for about fifteen miles from the capital. 
But the most up-to-date (that we saw) 
was a 1935 touring car. 

The trick about having cars in Nepal 
is that each one has had to be carried in 
on the shoulders of men, for man is the 
only beast of burden in Nepal. First they 
constructed a frame of poles, put the car 
on it, removed wheels and bumpers, covy- 
ered it, and then sixty men stooped down, 
lifted the frame and proceeded through 
the dense jungle and up the stiff steep 
pass to Katmandu! 

As you jog along from the little airport 
to the city, the roadway is lined with peo- 
ple—men, women, children—bowed down 
under their loads; everybody always car- 
ries something. But they are not over- 
burdened spiritually, and give you a wide 
smile if you smile at them. You pass pink 
brick farmhouses, wheat fields, rice pad- 
dies, and big-horned gray cattle that in 
the distant valleys are crossed with yaks. 

Katmandu itself is a true medieval 
city. Its streets are narrow and twisted, 
with high wooden houses leaning over 





them. The bazaar is lined with tiny shops 
entirely open to the street, where the cus- 
tomer sits cross-legged, fingering a piece 
of cloth, and an old woman in a doorway 
smokes a big cumbersome wooden pipe. 

The half million or so people tightly 
packed into Katmandu live without 
plumbing. The women carry water from 
the public fountains in their highly pol- 
ished brass vessels. And sanitation is left 
to the dogs. All night long their howls 
sound through your sleep. 

The Nepalese live intimately with their 5 
religion, which is a mixture of Buddhism 
and Hinduism. No ranking Nepalese can 
eat with an unbeliever. To mingle with 
Westerners is to be contaminated. When 
the first powerful Rana prime minister 
took it upon himself to cross the ocean to 
visit Queen Victoria, he and his family 
and all his retainers had to make a six- 
month pilgrimage to the holiest Hindu 
shrines for penance. On our own visit to 
Nepal we met a Brahman whose work 
throws him in with foreigners such as 
ourselves. But after each of these con- 
tacts, his wife and his mother-in-law re- 
fuse to let him enter his own house. He 
must take off his clothes, put on a loin- ~ 
cloth, and eat alone on a board outside 
the door. 3 

The Nepalese die young. That is me- 
dieval too. It is rare in the bazaar to seea 
face over forty. But they live happily be- 
cause they know no other way to live. 
They are only 4 per cent literate. And 
they are still untroubled—at least 96 per 
cent of them—by the problems that wear 
us down. 

They have the eternal satisfaction of 
people to whom religion is a living real- 
ity. And they have—above and behind 
all—their mighty mountains. 

We saw the long gleaming range of the 
Himalayas in all its glory—sharp peaks 
rising 23,000, 26,000, 28,000 feet into the 
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Mt. Everest, top of the Himalayas. 


blue heavens, all the length of the hori- 
zon. We flew toward them in the cockpit 
of a small bucket plane—nothing below 
or around us—and ahead, Anapurna in 
her incredible magnificence. Every fold 
and crevice of the great massif shone 
dazzling white in the sun. And it seemed 
to us the nearest glimpse of paradise that 
man in his life can ever hope to get. It was 
godly, yet bound to the earth as men 
are—a paradise that seemed almost at- 
tainable. END 


ut of the blue... the whitest, brightest nylon ever! 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE are discovering the 
wonders of La France. It’s detergent, nylon 
brightener and bluing all in one handy box. 
White nylons stay white and new-looking... 
when you wash them in New La France Bluing 
right from the start. 
What’s more, if other washing products have 


La France is detergent, nylon brightener and bluing all in one handy box. 





No ‘‘nylon gray’’ for these college girls—they use LA FRANCE, 


left older nylons gray-tinged...you can restore 
their fresh brightness and whiteness in just five 
La France washings. And La France won’t turn 
fabric yellow like most bleaches will. 

P. S. La France is perfect for all your family 
wash, too. . . no special bluing rinse needed. 
Another fine product of General Foods. 
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CHILDREN 
CROWD THIS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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...Van Nuys, California 


More Than “‘Baby-Sitting” 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Every Sunday morning in churches across the 
land the shuffling of pint-sized chairs into neat 
rows mingles with the chatter of young voices. A 
friendly hand is raised to signal silence, and ev- 
eryone settles down to await the first chord of 
the opening hymn. Thus begins for several mil- 
lion American children the tradition known as 
Sunday school. 

For long years some parents who brought or 
sent their youngsters thought of this hour as 
nothing more than a good “baby-sitting” serv- 
ice. Others hoped their children would learn 
basic religious tenets so that they themselves 
might be spared answering “‘difficult”’ questions. 
Other parents thought it was “‘the thing to do.” 

But today many individual churches, as well 
as their national denominations, have been tak- 
ing a hard look at the Sunday school, its leader- 
ship, its curriculum and its participants. And 
they are unanimous on one point: that it must 
be only part of a wider religious experience for 
young people—an experience that includes the 
whole family. Now, through new programs, many 
parents realize that delivering their boys and 
girls to the Sunday-school door is not enough. 

At Covenant Presbyterian Church in Los 
Angeles, California, for example, fathers and 
mothers register in Sunday school right along 
with their children. The adults talk with the class 
leader about the.study program, about quar- 
terly parents’ meetings, sometimes held in church 
members’ homes. St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Linthicum Heights, Maryland, reports that par- 
ents meet every month with teacher and pastor; 
many are conducting devotional services and 
Bible readings with their youngsters at home. 

St. Matthews’ Episcopal Church in Wilton, 
Connecticut, holds a special 9:30 family church 
service for parents and children. Afterward, 
youngsters go to Sunday-school class while 75 to 
100 adults meet in small groups to think through 
together what their religion means to them and 
how to practice their principles effectively at 
home. A Family Resource Book is inspiring 
parents at Christ Church in Orville, Ohio, to 
take time to learn and have fun with their chil- 
dren. The book, containing suggested prayers, 
games and stories to read aloud, is prepared 
quarterly by the United Church of Christ. As 
one mother said, ‘‘For the first time I realized 
that it is my job, more than anybody else’s, to 
teach faith to my children.” END 


amen but unusually heavy rain had 
poured down all day Saturday and Satur- 
day night, leaving many streets in the San 
Fernando Valley flooded. The rain had 
stopped by Sunday morning, but the leaden 
sky still threatened. A little before nine o’clock 
a car pulled into the parking area of the 
Church of the Chimes in suburban Van Nuys 
and four people got out—a man, a woman, a 
teen-age girl and a small boy. 

‘“‘Well, we found the place,”’ the man said 
cheerfully. ““Our new neighbor’s directions 
were easy to follow, even with the storm and 
those confusing California freeways we heard 
so many jokes about back home.” 

The Blaines—George, Mary, teen-age Kathy 
and nine-year-old Jack—are newcomers to 
Southern California, Ohioans transplanted to 
the fantastically booming Los Angeles area 
by George’s job as an aircraft technician. For 
a moment they stood looking around uncer- 
tainly. They saw other parked cars nearby, 
but no people. Pretty Kathy looked suddenly 
discouraged. 

Her mother patted her hand reassuringly. 
“Don’t you worry,” she said. “Yesterday, 
when I asked the lady next door about our 
nearest Congregational church, she said that 
the Church of the Chimes is ‘the friendliest 
church in town.’ She said that it has special 
programs for teen-agers and we should look 
for the program director, Miss Marjorie 
Likins.” 

As she spoke, Kathy’s mother hoped she 
was right. This move to California repre- 
sented real job advancement for her husband, 
George. Nine-year-old Jack had already made 
friends with every youngster on their block. 
But the move had been hard for teen-age 
Kathy. Kathy missed her friends back home, 
the familiar school and Sunday school she had 
attended ever since she could remember. So 
Mary Blaine hoped with all her heart that her 
new neighbor was right about the Church of 
the Chimes and its “friendly” teen-age pro- 
gram. 

The Blaines walked past a stone-and-red- 
wood chapel and a sprawling rectory with 
wide porches and terraces. Rounding that, 
they found themselves in a big, tree-shaded 
patio almost completely enclosed by build- 
ings. Some of the buildings were new (wide- 
windowed classrooms and 450-seat Fellow- 
ship Hall where adult worship services are 
held until the vast new sanctuary can be trans- 
lated from architect’s drawings into reality) 





Teen-agers’ plea to be “a real part of our church” 
means welcome aid to busy teachers. Blessed by sunny 

climate, this “fastest-growing church in the fastest-growing 
community” holds classes outdoors year round. 


and some were old (a garage and a garden- 
tool shed remodeled to house other classes 
of the church school). In the center of the 
patio a fenced swimming pool looked just a 
little chilly under today’s gray sky. 

There were people in the patio, the Blaines 
saw, laughing and chatting and hurrying 
about in a pleasant sort of organized confu- 
sion. Two young men were building a fire in 
an outdoor fireplace and bringing out chairs 
and a big urn of coffee for the Sunday 
“Kaffeeklatsch” meeting of parents. Four 
boys were setting up folding tables and chairs 
on porches, terraces, sidewalks and drive- 
ways. (One of the boys was tall and sandy- 
haired and he reminded Kathy Blaine of the 
boy she’d gone to the Junior Prom with, 
back home.) 

Two teen-age girls busily distributed signs 
on the tables as fast as they were set up— 
“Junior High, Ninth Grade”’; “Sixth Grade” ; 
“Fourth Grade,” and others. 

As the Blaines were to learn, not an inch of 
space can be wasted at the Church of the 
Chimes on Sunday mornings. All classrooms 
are crowded, as are the living room and the 
church offices in the rectory. The rectory din- 
ing room (‘“‘and sometimes the kitchen and 
breakfast nook!’’) is lined with cribs for the 
youngest churchgoers of all—the babies. 

The church—called ‘the fastest-growing 
church in the fastest-growing community in 
the world”—started with a Sunday-school en- 
rollment of 31, but attendance has risen so 
fast in its short seven-year history that it must 
now hold classes outdoors and divide its 1300 
young students into 9:30 and 11:00 “shifts” 
each Sunday. 

This unprecedented growth brought short- 
ages. When the young church took over its 
present site—a large estate which seemed to 
the church’s founder, youthful-looking Rev- 
erend Walter Staves, to be exactly right for 
the sort of church he had dreamed of since his 
own school days, ‘“‘a campus church, open to 
youngsters all the time’—it appeared that 
they had all the space they could ever need. 
“Now we are close to outgrowing the site,” 
Doctor Staves says. “All our building must 
be very carefully planned and we are already 
sponsoring ‘baby’ churches in some of the 
more distant parts of our big parish.” 

So many new students—‘“We average 
twelve to thirteen a week,” says Marjorie 
Likins (whose actual title is the Reverend 
Miss Likins, CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 

inister of Christian Education) soon made 
t clear that the church school faced a short- 
ge of trained teachers too. It was this teacher 
hortage that resulted in the Teen Aide pro- 
‘ram. “Actually it wasn’t a planned program 
the beginning,” says brisk young Miss 
.ikins. “We needed assistants to help carry 
e load of extracurricular work for our 
eachers so that they would have more time 
or classwork itself. For some months our 
een-agers had been telling us, “We want to 
ye a real, working part of our church. What 
an we do?’ We felt that they needed to be 
eeded—we needed their help. The Teen 
\ide program came as naturally as breath- 
g, one need simply answering another.” 

Selected for their reliability, warmth and 
he genuineness of their interest, the Teen 
ide volunteers have indeed become “‘a real, 
orking part” of their church. “I don’t see 
ow we'd get along without them now,” 
braises one teacher, Mrs. Arthur Prater. 
ey all love working with children and 
hey are just wonderful with them.” 

As the Blaines watch this morning (a little 
esitant to interrupt) Marjorie Likins is di- 
ecting all the organized confusion of an ay- 
rage Sunday morning at the Church of the 
imes. She is supervising placement of the 
olding tables and chairs, greeting early ar- 
ivals, checking to see whether the storm has 
ade it impossible for any of her teachers to 
et here this morning (it has), surveying the 
ky for signs of more rain (she is relieved to 
ee none), making sure the junior choir is get- 
‘ing into choir robes, finding electric heaters 
take the unaccustomed chill off the 
slassrooms before the 
hildren arrive. 

The two Teen Aide girls 
nish placing identifying 
igns on the outdoor class- 
oom tables and dash into 
iss Likins’ office to bring 
but file boxes of blue at- 
lendance cards to set up 
yn a smaller table. ““Reg- 
ster Here,” a sign on this 
able requests all new- 
omers. (Cards marked “Blaine, John” and 
Blaine, Katherine” will go into those file 
yoxes this morning.) Then one Teen Aide— 
lim, blond and very pretty in a crisp cotton 
iress and white sweater—hurries over to ask, 
What can we do now, Miss Likins?” 

Marjorie Likins shifts an armload of pa- 
yers and hands over a double handful of 
yencils from a bulging pocket of her tweed 
uit. ““Thanks, Dede,” she says gratefully. 
Seventeen-year-old Diane Roscoe is so con- 
istently called ‘‘Dede”’ that even close friends 
ave to think twice to remember her given 
lame.) “Could you pass out these exam pa- 
ers and see that all the classes have enough 
dencils? Oh—and because of the storm we're 
wo teachers short for the nine-thirty classes. 
ou and Pat can fill in with me supervising, 
an’t you?” Eighteen-year-cld Pat Snow is 
he second Teen Aide. 


for. 


s do all Teen Aides, Dede and Pat love 
hildren, like nothing better than to “really 
each”’ instead of just assisting, rarely get a 
hance unless an emergency like today’s 
torm delays regular teachers. Dede snatches 
quick glance at the sky. It looks a little 
righter. ““Can we get all our classes under 
over if it rains again?” 

“T don’t know,” Marjorie Likins says 

heerfully. ““We’ve never had to do it. It 
asn’t rained on a Sunday morning in five 
ears.” 
As Dede hurries off on her errands, Miss 
ikins sees the Blaine family waiting nearby. 
She goes to meet them. 
“Hello,” she smiles. “It’s nice to see you. 
*m Marjorie Likins. This is your first Sunday 
with us, isn’t it? Are you new to Van Nuys?” 
This is no magically accurate guess, though 
any newcomers think it is. Miss Likins al- 
eady knows a lot about the Blaines. They 
e almost a composite picture of the 10 to 
2 new families who come to the Church of 
he Chimes every Sunday. 

To Marjorie, these new people are “really 
ne. They are mostly quite young and have 
wo, three or four children. They are working 
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Have the courage to face a 
difficulty, lest it kick you 
harder than you bargain 
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people with good jobs and promising futures 
but—right now—more enthusiasm than 
money. They’ve moved to Southern Cali- 
fornia from all forty-eight states and they all 
feel a little strange at first. They all face the 
same problem—building a new life in a new 
community. Even when they haven't been 
regular churchgoers back home, they seem to 
feel that here church gives this new life a sort 
of familiar rallying point, that it’s a good 
way for them—and even more for their chil- 
dren—to get acquainted with their com- 
munity. We're happy when these new people 
come to us.” 


Georze Blaine introduces himself and his 
family. Moments later Kathy and Jack are at 
the registration desk filling out their cards, 
George and Mary are on their way to meet 
some of the church members before the serv- 
ices begin. Sweet-faced Pat Snow takes nine- 
year-old Jack off to find the class he will at- 
tend. And, at Miss Likins’ suggestion, Dede 
takes Kathy in tow. 

“Do you like being a Teen Aide?’ Kathy 
asks a bit shyly as she paces fleet-footed Dede 
on her pencil-and-paper-distributing chore, 
then waits while Dede locates a missing book 
for a teacher. By now, children of all ages are 
streaming in to Sunday school. Kathy 
watches little girls in stiffly petticoated Sun- 
day dresses, little boys spoiling their Sunday 
shoeshines with quick, surreptitious forays 
into puddles along the driveway. (Puddles in 
Southern California are rare enough to be 
enticing.) Other Teen Aides help new stu- 
dents to register and find their classes. From 
the chapel comes the sound of thirty young 
voices raised in song as 
the Junior Department 
begins its worship service. 
The tall, sandy-haired 
boy Kathy had noticed 
earlier hurries past on his 
way toward Fellowship 
Hall. He is wearing a 
choir robe now, Kathy 
sees. Kathy used to sing in 
the choir back home. It’s 
one of the things she misses. 

Then Dede comes back to explain, “I love 
being a Teen Aide. Our whole bunch does. 
We like other church activities, too: choir, 
Chime Players (that’s the drama group), dis- 
cussion meetings, holiday dances and special 
programs, swimming—we use the pool a lot 
when the children’s swim classes aren’t in 
session.” 

Parents say that when Dede’s “bunch” 
gathers around the pool ona sunny afternoon 
it isn’t hard to see that churchwork like the 
Teen Aide program does indeed come “as 
naturally as breathing.” Talk—even unself- 
conscious argument—turns as easily to spir- 
itual and philosophical questions as it does 
to dates, hot rods, football or rock-and-roll 
vs. calypso. (Question: “Why do people 
fight? Is ‘peace on earth’ just words?” An- 
swer that rates the most nods: “People fight 
because they don’t know and understand 
each other well enough. If we had under- 
standing we could have peace.””) Two of the 
boys plan to enter the ministry, several girls 
have asked Miss Likins how to go about pre- 
paring for a career in religious education. 

One current nationwide survey asking 
“Are teen-agers serious about religion?” 
found the answer to be “Yes” from 71 per 
cent of the boys interviewed and 67 per cent 
of the girls. But a few of them did feel that 
some churches were ignoring the needs of 
their teen-age parishioners, “being harsh and 
demanding rather than loving and forgiving.” 
A number agreed with the eighteen-year-old 
Southern girl who said “more church pro- 
grams should be organized for teens.” 

“It’s a fine thing they’ve got going here,” 
one enthusiastic father of a Church of the 
Chimes Teen Aide says. “A healthy approach 
to a problem that worries most of us who 
have kids these days—juvenile delinquency.” 

Dede takes Kathy for a peek into the nurs- 
ery. “My first job as a Teen Aide was help- 
ing look after the babies,” she says. However 
busy other chores keep her, Dede stil! man- 
ages a quick visit every Sunday morning 
and “nursery duty” remains a favorite 
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New Spray-Set 
by the makers of 
Lustre-Creme... 


SETS HAIR 
TO STAY 

THE SOFTEST 
WAY! 


See lovely JAN STERLING, 


co-starring in Universal-International’s 


“SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE” 


in CinemaScope. 









SUPER-SOFT 


LUSTRE- 
HAIR SP 


Loved by Hollywood Stars 
because its non-drying... 
contains no lacquer... 


mists hair with Lanolin! 








HOLLYWOOD FOUND IT FIRST—NOW IT CAN BE YOURS! 


There are 2 types of Lustre-Net. Super-soft for loose, casual hair-do’s. Regular for 
hard-to-manage hair. 5% oz. can—a full ounce more! Only $1.25 plus tax. 
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EAGLEKNIT 
THE NAME BRAND IN KNITTED HEADWEAR 
@ Why not buy the finest knitted 
headwear for your children? 
Eagleknits are so attractively 
styled, the shapes are so becoming, 
the colors so right. “Knit to fit” — 
they give the cozy protection 
youngsters need! At stores 
everywhere. 
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THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“I wish there was 
something we could do 
about your being 

. ee 
middle-aged. 


Our lunch-table’s autocrat finds a 
new alibi for sharp-tongued men: If 
they needle mothers-in-law and other 
winsome examples of the lovely sex, 
it’s only a twitch; they’re so often tar- 
gets for wives, kids and corny comics 
at home. 


This is my hundredth page in this peer- 
less magazine; it seems like nine years in- 
stead of only eight and a third. But I 
haven’t become broader or more toler- 
ant; I weigh the same, and I’m more con- 
vinced than ever that fifty-foot lots are 
too narrow. 


Our goal of 100 outdoor meals this 
summer is in the bag. F've bought a 
neufangled electric lighter for char- 
coal. I plug it in and presto, in three 
or four minutes our grill is filled with 
glowing coals. 


Evolution of the modern small boy: 

1930: ‘“‘My dad is richer than your 
dad!” 

1940: “My dad can lick your dad!” 

1950: “‘My dad knows more than your 
dad!” 

1960: ““My dad is dumber than your 
dad!” 


Just a horseback judgment (one 
man’s opinion): Nine out of ten of the 
girls seen publicly in short-shorts 
would look better in flaring, roomy 
skirts. 


My Dream Girl has got us convinced 
(herself more than me) that the sweet- 
breads she prefers are far more elegant 
than the gizzards I like. Can I make her 
change her tune by becoming a sweetbread 
fan myself? 


My favorite matron next door declines 
to go window-shopping with her hus- 
band, his pet form of outdoor exercise. 
“Tt’s just a trick,” she says; “anything I 
admire in a window he can scorch in a 
few well-chosen words.” 


I often nudge my Lady Love into 
rationalizing the medicine cabinet 
with one dire threat: If itisn’t thinned 
outand tidied up by Sunday [’'llempty 
the whole mess into a wastebasket. 


Only in England does a man look 
smartly dressed if his clothes are too 
skimpy and tight; it’s traditional, sleeves 
too short and curves overemphasized. 
In this rebellious colony of ours a man 
looks better in loose clothes. 


My wife tends to be awed by authorita- 
tive saleswomen. I remind her that though 
a little sales resistance is a dangerous 
thing, a lot of it may help us save enough 
money to travel around the world someday. 


If a woman’s facial expression isn’t 
the most important thing she wears, 
it’s one of her three greatest charms. 
I think a woman in a house dress with 
a sweet, pleasant face undercuts a 
woman in mink with a petulant, race- 
track look. 


My proudest boast (they can carve it 
on my headstone) is that when I take my 
family (three, four or five of us) into a 
cafeteria to dine my check is usually the 
lowest. 


Atour town’s snazziest country club 
the crowd that loiters in the locker 
room for a few drinks after a killer 
eighteen holes of golf thinks it’s 
choicer than the crowd that changes 
clothes and goes home. (Luckily, each 
looks down on the other.) 


“T have the answer at last!’’ proclaims 
Peter Comfort, hanging up on a tree his 
new iron house number. “In this jittery 
world it isn’t safe for a boy to be really 
rude to anybody except his own father.” 


Since it's agreed that nine out of ten 
couples quarrel two or three times a week, 
why don’t the home builders equip each 
residence with a small, comfortable dog- 
house ? 


My lawyer who vacationed in Wash- 
ington says the upstarts some states 
elect to Congress are an insult to their 
sister states. ““‘We ought to send *em 
Bronx cheers on picture post cards,” 
he says in disgust. 


If we men devoted as much time and 
thought to our beauty and clothes as the 
women do (argues our lunch-club wit), 
there’d be either more love triangles or 
fewer. ‘ 


Because of the massive prestige of 
Ivy League colleges and their grads’ 
clothes, husbands’ bosses seem more 
relaxed with employees who wear dark, 
conservative duds. (I think men in 
tan or green sports coats are actually 
just as reliable.) 


Twice recently our daughter’s Patrick 
needed stitches in his head: once he edged 
a radio off a table onto his cranium, once 
he uncoiled fast under an auto-license 
plate. Someday he’ll be as cautious as his 
mom at three, twisting her neck to see 
where she was sitting down. 


When we were newlyweds I had a 
silly idea: to buy two small houses on 
adjoining lots (not fifty-foot lots), one 
for our children, one for ourselves, an 
arcade between. How often Ive re- 
gretted I didn’t yield to the wisdom 
of this silly notion! 


Has Emily Post ever reversed her out- 
moded decision? I mean her ruling that a 
wife can invite attractive extra males to a 
party, while a husband apparently dassn’t 
invite decorative females? Don’t be self- 
ish, Emily. 


Our neighbors are breathing easier: ina 
few days teachers once again take over 
part-time the task of spoiling their chil- 
dren, ignoring their bad manners. (And at — 
salaries far lower than individual baby sit- 
ters’d total.) 


I’ve altered my opinion since my 
first column, when I estimated three 
kisses a day (twice as many on Sun- 
days) might keep a marriage happy. I 
up my figures to seven kisses plus ten 
smiles a day. 


Friends invited twenty couples to a 
party around their new swimming pool. 
Some brought suits, nobody went swim- 
ming. Nobody got pushed in. “I wish 
I'd mortgaged the house and built this 
pool,” said the host, “when our children 
were little.” 


My ever-hungry neighbor across the 
street agrees to quit raiding the icebox if 
his wife will O.K. a three-in-one range- 
refrigerator-sink in his bedroom. “So I can 
fix us some coffee each morning,” he ex- 
plains virtuously. 


I marvel at the superhuman brains 
reflected in the supermarket designs, 
until I discover that I have to ask 
three or four execs to find out where 
they keep the sugar-free pop. 


. . . When I discover our youngest has 
memorized the Edna Millay poem that 
hangs above my shaving mirror, 

. . . And our daughter appears to have 
grown up without a trace of extravagance 
in her make-up, 

... Or Junior continues studious even as 
an Air Force flier in Japan, 

. . . And our young in-laws turn out as 
enchanting as our friends’ sons- and daugh- 
ters-in-law we’ve admired, 

Then I lie on the chigger-infested grass 
and gaze up at the stars a long, long time, 
deeply thankful. 
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A wash that’s merely white is no longer the best you 
can do. Now all-purpose Surf has a special brightener 


New Lawnah that puts ultra-violet rays (like those in sunshine) to 

l work for you. Surf actually adds brightness—even to 

Pisco perfect whiteness. Brightens colors, too. Try today’s 
Surf and see. If you don’t get the whitest, brightest 
wash ever, Lever Brothers will refund every penny. 








gy) Even humdrum hair can seethe with excitement! 


NEw Du Barry 





e Foams new living color right into your hair! 
e Washes right out with your next shampoo! 


e Looks so natural it’s your own exciting secret! 


_There’s never been hair color like DuBarry Color Glo! Not a 
rinse —not a color shampoo—but a whole new way to color your 
hair. This fabulous foam gives a new color-lift to every shade 
of hair under the sun! 


Foam in Color Glo after your next shampoo, and rinse. That’s all! 
No mixing, no fixing, no fussing. It’s fun, fast... and fool-proof! 
Color Glo stays on evenly...conditions while it’s on 

... shampoos out completely. 


With Color Glo you can accent and intensify your own hair color 
...or you can have a dramatic new color this very night! With 
Color Glo, blonde isn’t bland... it’s brilliant! Black isn’t flat... it’s 
fiery! Red isn’t raging ...it’s radiant! And gray is never, never 
drab... it’s pure shimmering silver! After your next shampoo, 
foam fabulous color into your hair with new DuBarry Color Glo! 
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Choose from these newest, 

truest-to-life colors... 

Golden Leopard puts golden gleam in 

blonde hair, a twinkle in brown hair. 

Midnight Panther deepens black hair 

to sparkling jet. Givessbrown velvety depth. 

Red Cheetah lifts red*hair to fiery brilliance. 
. = 3 

Gives brunettes a burnished glow. 

Brown Jaguar adds richness and warmth... 

makes brown sparkle with highlights! 


Silver Mink gives a fresh silver shimmer to 
faded white, gray or ash-blonde hair. 


Du Barry CoLtor Gio 182 
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JUST ONE BAR WILL PROVE IT! BECAUSE NEW PALMOLIVE 
BRINGS OUT BEAUTY WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR SKIN! 
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Think of the Think of the 
; fabulous French perfumes! track Fosrnal Wrap them all up 
softest, creamiest lather! TRS LEE resp GtCeniCh sping! in gleaming emerald foil 
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It’s yours in New Palmolive. 5 : at's the color 0. —and'th h 
: Gee pe for Palmolive’s haunting new New Palmoli ll an ere you have 
Rich, white lather that actually soothes . e SNP SCORN SSG 01! th iting New Palmolive S 
Peel oance Helge ; fragrance. So fresh, so clean, retty and new e exciting New Palmolive Soap 
as it cleanses... helps your true iP ... the best news your 
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Be is ae ' for a prettier ! . 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


“We both 


admit were 
unhappy together- 
we dont seem 
capable of 
real sharing. 


\* 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


WHAT DOES HE WANT? 


My husband is twenty-six, I’m twenty- 
three. We have no children. We’ve been married three 
years, but I still don’t know what he wants from mar- 
riage, or from me. We don’t think alike, and don’t 
seem capable of real sharing. 

“T enjoy my job, but he wouldn’t like me to work 
except that he saves more money that way. We can’t 
agree about going out or staying in, what television 
show to watch, what to do for recreation—even table 
manners and the way I dress. He says I’m vain, un- 
appreciative, a poor housekeeper, too talkative. We 
both admit we’re unhappy together, but feel we’d be 
even worse off apart. 

“T’m more and more rebellious inside, but I’m too 
confused to know what to do. I suppose everything 
would be all right if I could give in to him more. But 
I don’t think as he does, and feel that I would destroy 
my real self if I did.” 

Though many of this wife’s complaints may appear 
trivial, continuing disagreements over even minor 
matters can destroy the couple’s pleasure in day-to-day 
living, and can prevent or disrupt harmony between 
them. However, unless their differences are rooted in 
fundamental conflict, they can probably find ways to 
resolve them. (I have referred them to a competent 
counselor for help.) 

But it is quite possible that what the husband really 
wants in a wife is a person his real wife never was, never 
can be and does not wish to be. Some men (more often 
than women) do have rather concrete and limited ideas 
of the role they want their wives to play. Unfortunately, 
they sometimes choose—and are accepted by—a girl 
not suited to the part. 

Some men want a wife who is essentially a Haus- 
frau—highly domestic, conservative and rather self- 
effacing, more concerned with the duties and skills of 
keeping house than anything outside her home. A girl 
interested in combining marriage with a professional 
career would be miserable as the wife of such a man. 

Another man may want a wife who will perform for 
him very much as his mother did—anticipate his 
needs, indulge his wishes, protect him from his mis- 
takes. He may look to her for leadership, willingly 
allow her to manage the marriage, make most de- 
cisions and assume most of the responsibility. A 
dominant, mature and self-reliant woman could be 


happy in this role, but a timid, inexperienced girl who 
has always depended on others for guidance would be 
overwhelmed. 

Then there are men who definitely prefer their wives 
to have careers. Such a man takes for granted satis- 
factory domestic arrangements, is not much interested 
beyond that; prefers urban surroundings and pastimes 
to a house in the suburbs, likes to discuss news of the 
day or business developments with his wife rather than 
home affairs. An extremely domestic, subservient girl 
would bore him, but he would resist domination or 
“mothering.” 

There is nothing wrong with any of these mental 
images of a wife’s role, provided the girl who under- 
takes it has the aptitudes and inclination to fulfill it. 
The time for a couple to find out whether they want 
and expect the same things from marriage is before the 
marriage takes place. 

But what about the woman already married who 
fears she and her husband are incompatible? The pos- 
sibilities of mismating we have sketched are extreme 
examples. After all, the average man is not so inflexible 
that he wants only a Hausfrau, a mother substitute or a 
career woman. He does want a wife who is interested 
in her home but not obsessed by it, a partner who will 
share his responsibilities but not usurp them, a com- 
panion who loves and respects him and values their 
relationship more than any career, whether or not she 
pursues one. 

These goals are not beyond the reach of any woman 
who loves her husband, assuming their marriage was 
based on something more than infatuation or ex- 
pediency. She need not submerge her “real self,” but 
she can emphasize and expand the areas of agreement 
between her and her husband. 

Be adaptable—to his moods and needs, his faults and 
failures as well as his virtues and successes. Mutual 
acceptance is essential to harmony in any partnership. 

Be trustworthy. A man wants to know that he can 
depend on his wife to perform whatever duties she has 
undertaken. A job does not excuse her from fulfilling 
responsibilities she has accepted. 

Be sociable—a willing hostess, an appreciative guest, 
a good listener. He wants you to look your best in 
public, but does not want you to attract attention by 
spectacular appearance or unconventional behavior. 

Be companionable. Doing things together that you 
both enjoy will not only bring you pleasure, but will 
strengthen the bonds between you. Start now to culti- 
vate an interest in activities that appeal to him. 

Be communicative. Be willing to talk, to listen, to 
laugh at his stories. He won’t find time to talk things 
over if he has to listen to a recital of complaints. 

The things that matter most to the couple next door 
may mean little to you. The vital principle in com- 
patibility is that husband and wife agree, share, think 
and feel alike. Differences between you should be- 
come smaller with every year of marriage. They will, 
if you try. 


REWARD—OR RETREAT? 


Dee week a friend came into my office for a 
seemingly casual chat. But there was something on his 
mind. ‘““You know, I’ll be retiring in three weeks, and 
I’m not ready for it. I’ve been so busy that inactivity 
frightens me. I suppose I’ll make out, but I don’t know 
what I’ll do with myself.” Like many men of sixty to 
seventy, he had failed to plan ahead. 

In a sense, most wives “retire” in their late forties, 
several years before their husbands. When the children 
are grown and on their own, a woman’s most demand- 
ing responsibilities are fulfilled. This empty-nest stage 
can be a period of great strain for her (and her hus- 
band) if she allows herself to become inactive, to dwell 
on memories of the past instead of plans for the future, 
to conclude that her days are meaningless and she her- 
self of little use. 

But “retirement” need not and should not mean 
stagnation and withdrawal. The woman who has 
thoughtfully anticipated the empty-nest stage can 
make her life as meaningful and rewarding as ever, 
though in different ways. She will find new oppor- 
tunities for service to friends and community, for 
exercise of talents, for sheer enjoyment. And the better 
her adjustment now, the better equipped she will be 
to help her husband make the transition when his turn 
comes. 

Long before actual retirement, husband and wife 
should be planning for it, preparing themselves to 


make full and productive use of the greatest measure of 
freedom they have known as adults. Here are some 
questions they will find answers to together: 

How will we manage financially ? Even with Social 
Security, insurance benefits and perhaps a pension, 
income will undoubtedly be reduced. But so will re- 
sponsibilities. The important point is to adapt your 
manner of living to your present means and require- 
ments, rather than clinging to an outmoded scheme of 
things. A big house, a second car, many things that 
seemed essential when the children were at home can 
be eliminated now without discomfort. 

What will we do? Perhaps one or both will want 
part- or full-time employment. If so, start now to 
study various job requirements, to acquire or perfect 
marketable skills. But don’t allow a job, present or 
future, to become your sole interest in life. Cultivate 
hobbies, pursue a course of study, explore community 
activities. The person with a wide range of skills, ex- 
perience and acquaintance seldom need worry about 
passing the time. 

Where will we live ? Your answer need no longer be 
determined by employment or proximity to the chil- 
dren. Perhaps you will prefer familiar surroundings, 
but you now have the option of seeking a more agree- 
able climate, a more picturesque landscape or lower 
costs. But if you decide to move, it is wise to postpone 
permanent commitment, such as buying a home, 
until you have tried out the new locale on a temporary 
basis. 

Oddly, few husbands prepare for retirement (except 
perhaps in financial terms) unless deliberately encour- 
aged to do so. That is why the wife must take the lead. 
If she has lived constructively in the years since the 
children were grown, she has learned to appreciate the 
rewards of a different way of life. Her attitude has 
helped her husband look forward to retirement as a 
reward, not a deprivation. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Do many girls marry before twenty? 


In one third of all first marriages, the bride is either 
eighteen or nineteen years old. 


ASK YOURSELF: . 
Are We Compatible? 


The compatibility of any couple is best evaluated by 
the expression of feelings of each spouse toward the 
other. In taking this quiz, first answer the questions as 
they stand. Then change them so you can answer them 
a second time as though they applied to you. Be 
absolutely fair in judging both yourself and your 
husband. 


Where You are Concerned 
Does Your Husband Usually: 

1. Maintain control of his temper? 
. Go along with your decisions? 


. Behave assuredly and confidently? 


mB wh 


. Praise and commend rather than 
criticize? 


on 


. Confide in you in most things? 
. Credit you for some of his success? 
. Compromise rather than argue strongly? 


. Laugh at funny things you tell him? 


Cana 


. Talk over important matters before 
acting? 

10. Get over anger quickly? 

11. Act pleasantly and good-humoredly? 

12. Not seem jealous or possessive? 

13. Seem interested in your friends? 


14. Treat you as an equal partner? 


Count up the “Yes” answers. If the total of your first 
set of answers is 11 or more (the average is 9), then 
you appear to be fulfilling your husband’s wants. If 
the total of your second set of answers is 12 or more 
(the average is 10), then your husband would seem to 
be meeting your wants. Now add the two scores to- 
gether. If the total is 24 or more, you two should have 
a very compatible marriage (the average couple gets 
20 to 21). Should the total be 18 or less, there is some 
area of incompatibility in your marriage. The article 
above should help you find it—and correct it. 
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Unretouched photo of the hands of Mrs. Fran Miggins of New York City. Jergens Lotion 
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Reach for Jergens...and stop “Detergent Hands” 


The answer to rough, red hands is right at your _ soft and lovely. No other lotion similarly tested 
fingertips! Over 450 women proved it ina scien- kept hands so soft, smooth. Jergens stops all 
tific test.* They soaked both hands in detergents chapping and dryness. It doesn’t “glove” hands 
3 times a day. In several days, left hands not with sticky film... it penetrates to help replace 
treated with Jergens Lotion became coarse and _ natural moisture lost to summer sun and wind, 
red. But right hands, treated with Jergens, stayed indoor and outdoor chores. Only 15¢ to $1. 











*Notice to doctors and dermatologists—for summary of test write The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


he world’s largest liner, the 

Lusitania, arrived in New York 
on her maiden voyage in Septem- 
ber, 1907. Paris decreed new 
“tender” fashion colors, copied 
from Watteau canvases, of blue 
gray, gray violet and “tea green.” 
Wisteria, ferns and ribbons trimmed 
the new drooping mushroom or 
scoop-shaped hats. The Merry 
Widow had its premiére in America 
and for a time the waltz swept into 
the background the fox trot, turkey 
trot, the grizzly bear and the 
bunny hug. 


“At almost any railroad station 
of any small town or city you will 
see a bevy of young girls, showily 
dressed, with uncovered heads, 
often with bare arms and necks, 
whispering and giggling and en- 
gaged in flirtations,’’? remarks 
Editor Bok disapprovingly in the 
September, 1907, JOURNAL. 


In this issue a JOURNAL reporter 
tells of visiting 150 churches in 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston 
to see if they would welcome a 
stranger. Results: hardly a smile, 
friendly nod or glance from min- 
isters or parishioners. Next month, 


the Midwest! 


The maid of all work has struck, 
and struck for good,’’? remarks 
The Plain Country Woman. “I 
used to hire a good cook, who also 
did all laundry work and clean- 
ing, for $2 a week. Now I could 
not hire such a cook for $10.”’ 


Asks a young girl, “I expect to enter 
college this autumn. Will I have any 
need for a sweater?” 


“Fresh sprigs of sage spread on the 
pantry shelves will drive ants 
away.” 


*T must have a dressy evening 
gown, but am in deepest mourn- 
ing and no lace or embroidery is 
allowed,” states Desperate. So- 
lution: “‘Choose a soft, pretty 
material and trim it with tucks.”’ 


“To lessen the heat in the 
kitchen, partly cook your dinner 
vegetables at breakfast. Then 
when you start the fire for dinner 
at noon, a short time finishes the 
cooking.”” 


An Elementary Lesson in Fancy 
Sewing includes hemstitching, roll- 
ing, whipping, buttonholes and 
buttonhole loops. 


“Can I wear a black straw hat with 
black ostrich plume and a bow of 
black velvet ribbon during mourn- 
ing?” “No,” decrees the JOURNAL’S 
fashion editor. “Neither trimming is 
permissible.” 








~~ 


Seep about people you know, 
pos editors you like, 
and what goes on in New 


York 





Anne Einselen, chief explorer of the Discovery Department, and half a day’s prospects. 


a hes show how amazingly productive 
authors are,we asked Anne Einselen 
if she’d pose for her picture with one 
day’s pile of unsolicited manuscripts 
heaped on her Discovery Department 
desk. But it didn’t work. We couldn’t 
see Anne behind them. So we reduced 
it to a half day’s deluge of roughly 
forty novels, novelettes, short stories, 
articles and smaller pieces which total 
to over 22,000 a year, all of them read 
eagerly by Anne and her staff, and re- 
sponded to by Anne whenever a spark 
emerges. So it’s possible that more 
aspiring authors haye Anne to thank 
for encouragement and accomplish- 
ment than are indebted to any other 
editor anywhere. For instance, the 
lady in Texas to whom Anne wrote 
suggesting that if she revised her 
story the JOURNAL just might be in- 
terested. How was Anne to know the 
lady would leap into the next plane 
and appear at Anne’s desk, pencil in 
hand! “This couldn’t happen again 
in a million years—I hope,”’ said Anne. 
“But we bought the story.” 


Footnote to the above: Unsolicited manu- 
scripts received last year—21,822. Ac- 
cepted—16. 


Just five years ago we polled the peo- 
ple here on whom they considered the 
four most popular living persons in 
the world, and have now done so 
again. We were delighted by the con- 
stancy it demonstrated when it 
turned out that the same four names 
came out on top this time too: 
Churchill, Schweitzer, Eisenhower, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. . . . Bruce Gould 
put down five questions he would like 
to ask Sir Winston. I1—Do you mind 
dying? 2—What would you like to be 
remembered for? 3—What was your 
greatest failure? 4—Who was your 
greatest opponent? 5—Who was your 
greatest contemporary? Questions, 
we thought, as provocative as the 
great man’s answers would be illumi- 
nating. 


On a recent whirlwind trip to Paris in 
which she got world-famous couturiéres to 
design advance fall accessories for JOURNAL 
readers (see pages 62 to 65), Wilhela 
Cushman spotted Castillo of Lanvin’s 
engaging pink rose headdress and had 
Meerson photograph it for a cover. 
Elizabeth Taylor saw it, loved it, 
ordered it for herself. Guillaume, who 
has dressed the crowned heads of Europe 
and created coiffures for most of the beau- 
tiful women of the world, did this new 
short smooth bouffant swirl especially for 
the cover photograph. The black taffeta 
evening coat with the wonderful silhouette 
neckline was designed by Castillo. 


Like many teen-agers, Dorothy Lund- 
quist thought sleeping a waste of time. 
Except that she examined this scien- 
tifically. First, she went altogether with- 
out sleep for 64 hours, then interspersed 
periods of sleeping 3 hours, 5 hours and 
7 hours a night, with periods of normal 
sleeping. Each time, she tested her mental 
and physical alertness with various in- 
genious devices of her own contriving, 
arriving at the conclusion that to be at 
her best she needed 8/4 hours a night. 
Naturally, this got out, and she became 
the hit of the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association here, 


Gladys Denny Shultz 
and sleep experimenter Lundquist. 


§ OF INADEQUATE SLEE 
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where she kept thousands of doctors a 
day awake describing her methods, and 
delighted Gladys Denny Shultz. 
“How’s your alertness now?” asked 
Gladys. ‘“‘Oh, dear!”’ said Dorothy. “I’ve 
been explaining about sleep so much to 
these doctors, I can hardly keep my eyes 
open.” 
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and hot-off-the-press Journal. 


Jean Culp and Neal Stuart came 
stumbling into the office after haying 
been taken by Don Brennan through 
our printing plant that covers 108 
acres at Sharon Hill, outside Phila- 
delphia. “Why, they print enough 
magazines a day to make eighteen 
stacks as high as the Empire State 
Building!’ Jean gasped. “Just the 
JOURNAL alone takes forty-four hun- 
dred tons of paper a month, for which 
Don says we maintain our own 
forests.” “‘And everything happens so 
fast,”’ said Neal. “If you don’t watch 
where you’re going, you’re liable to 
be picked up, printed, trimmed, 
bound, stamped and mailed on the 
same page as one of your own stories.” 
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BEGINNING 


hen the dream reached its horrifying climax 

she began to scream, and woke herself and 
lay for a moment with the sound of her own voice 
and the screaming which had shrilled through the 
dream mingling in her ears. Then she was fully 
conscious, in her own bed, and the night all quiet 
about her. Just another dreadful dream. 

She hoped she had not awakened the child in 
the next room, or poor old Maire, already so 
frightened, and Edward, who usually woke at her 
first whimper. She moved in search of the com- 
forting solidity of his body and found his place 
beside her empty and cold. For a moment fear 
clamped down again. No, only a dream; nothing 
has happened yet. 

There was the difference between this waking 
and all the other times when she had come out of 
dreams of terror to find herself safe and unthreat- 
ened. By this time tomorrow the dream might well 
be accomplished fact. 

Only an archway, hung with a curtain, separated 
the two rooms, and now from the inner one came 
the sound of a voice. 

“Lady, what is it? Have they come?” 

One must not show fear before servants. ““No. 
I was dreaming, Maire. Go back to sleep.” 

A mumbling grunt answered her, and then a 
faint glow of light that outlined the curtain and 
that presently pushed aside to show the old woman, 
fully dressed, the newly lit candle wobbling in her 
unsteady hand. 

“The sleep has gone from me,”’ Maire said. She 
shuffled forward, shielding the candle with one 
brown, wrinkled hand, reached the bed table and 
carefully transferred the flame to the other candle 
there. She set her candle beside the other and 
dropped on her knees by the bed, clutching the 
clothes with her hands. 

“Lady, I could lead you and the little one to the 
caves at Cloonmagh and we should be safe there 
till the trouble is past.” 

“We are safe here,” Lucy said steadily. ‘““Where 
could we be safer than in a castle, with strong 
walls, and a moat, held by the best soldier in 
Ireland?” 

“They took Drogheda,” Maire said. 
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Lucy had said the same to Edward, and he had 
laughed. ““And who held Drogheda? A mob of 
Irish, without loyalty or conviction, and a few 
politicians with tongues sharper than their swords.” 

“Drogheda was different,” Lucy now said. 
““Here we are all of one mind, and under one com- 
mand. Sir Edward will never let Cromwell take 
Arghama.” 

“Sir Edward is a bold gentleman .. . but, lady 
dear, in the night I was thinking. This Cromwell 
is going from Drogheda to Wexford, they say; he’s 
not likely to leave this strong castle and a bold 
gentleman in it, standing behind his back. And 
him with a great army. Lady, in times of trouble 
it’s safer to be in a secret place. And I’m thinking 
of the caves at Cloonmagh. In the ancient times 
when the men came in the long ships and burned 
and robbed and killed, the people in Cloonmagh 
took to the caves and were safe. And in the days 
of the pirates too. They say, ‘Safe as the caves at 
Cloonmagh.’ Sir Edward did me a wrong, taking 
up the bridge so sudden. . . . Lady dear’—her 
hands scrabbled for Lucy’s through the bed- 
clothes—‘‘do you suppose, if you begged him, 
he’d let it down for just so long as I could run 
across? I’d be blessing you and praying for you all 
the rest of my days. Though you’d do well to come 
with me, you and Little Miss.” 

“I don’t think anything would persuade Sir 
Edward to lower the bridge again,” Lucy said, 
“and you wouldn’t be safe outside, Maire. You 
might meet the soldiers.” 

“Not the way I would take. I know a safe, secret 
way. Lady dear, for the love of God, will you 
ask him?” 

“T could ask,” Lucy said unwillingly. “But I 
know I should waste my breath.” 

“Most times the master is anxious to pleasure 
you,” Maire said, ‘‘and rightly, too, for a sweeter 


going 16 a Dike pho Kad never now, 


“T can guess,” Marie cried, 


clutching the roses to her breast. 
“It’s our turn.” But Julia looked as if 


she had received a mortal blow. 


lady never lived.’ Suddenly, disconcertingly, she 
burst into tears. 

Following so hard upon the dream, this was un- 
bearable. Lucy said, ‘““Maire, be quiet. I will ask 
about the bridge in the morning if you will be 
quiet now. Be quiet and go away.” 

She lay awake after Maire had gone, thinking of 
many things, but chiefly of her own fears, her 
shameful lack of courage. She thought of all the 
stories she had heard of women who had ac- 
quitted themselves with astounding valor, holding 
castles and manor houses for weeks on end dur- 
ing the absence of their husbands. And she was so 
cowardly that she woke screaming from a dream, 
and thus precipitated a scene with old Maire and 
gave a promise the keeping of which, in anticipa- 
tion alone, filled her with dread. 

The window lightened at last, and down in the 
courtyard the first cock cried. She rose, moving 
quietly about the room, dressed and did her hair 
carefully. No sound came from the inner room, 
and when she was ready she pulled the curtain 
aside and went in. Maire was sound asleep and the 
baby was sleeping, too, snug in the heavy oak 
cradle which had already rocked four generations 
of Ashleys. Lucy stood looking down on her 
daughter with love, with the inevitable, fleeting 
regret for another child who had died, and with a 
fresh upspringing of fear. She turned abruptly, 
crossed her own room and began to descend. 

She was forming and re-forming the request 
she must make as she entered the courtyard, 
where the castle’s state of preparation for 
a siege was evident. The soldiers who 
had stood guard during the night 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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“Tt isn’t a pleasant job,” said Major Sandford. “It may 

well be dangerous.”’ He thought her far too young. 
When they offered to send him a policewoman who had 
answered the call for volunteers, he had expected one of 
those square women the war had produced in such num- 
bers. Women guaranteed to arouse no speculation what- 
ever in the male mind. He disliked them heartily, but for 
this particular assignment he would much have preferred 
to see one of them sitting on the hard chair opposite him. 
Instead of the girl with pretty eyes and neat, sleek hair 
and long slim hands—who looked far too young. 

“She is older than she appears. Twenty-one,” they as- 
sured him from headquarters over the telephone. “She 
has done extremely well during her period of training. 
She had a few months at the Dramatic Art Academy be- 
fore she came to us, which would no doubt stand her in 
good stead. Incidentally, she has no ties, no relatives.” 
There had been a short pause. ““Anyway, no one else 
seems to fancy the job—she was the sole volunteer.” 

Major Sandford hung up. He had to take her, but he 
did not like it one bit. He knew that what they told him 
at headquarters was true enough: her guileless air of un- 
sophisticated innocence would be her greatest asset. 
There was a war on and in that year of grace young 
women were expendable. There she sat, her hands in her 
lap, quietly listening to his preposterous proposal. In no 
way shaken or surprised. 

“You understand what it is all about? You will have to 
be—er—made over; a new hairdo, different clothes.” He 

smiled sourly. “I don’t suppose you will care for the 

clothes. We will give you an entirely new identity 
card, life history, passport and papers.” 
She said, “Lys Halliday will disappear and 
who is it will take her place?” 
He consulted the dossier beside him. “Er— 
Laurel Jones is the name they have chosen.” 
The corners of her mouth twitched, but 
she said nothing. 
“Tf you can get us the information we want—and 
it won’t be easy—you will have done a won- 
derful job for your country. Someone is coming 
and going—someone is getting in and out and 
smuggling information verbally. We can’t at the 
moment get any line on who it is. And at 
this particular moment, as you probably 
know, there is something it is most essen- 
tial should not get abroad under any cir- 
cumstances.” 
She nodded, looking down at her slim, 
folded hands, and again he thought, 
It’s wicked to send her into‘a show like this. 
But there was nothing he could do about it, so 
he went on: 
“Our guess is that certain women are getting 
hold of young soldiers, persuading them to talk, 
and passing the information on. We 
want to know to whom the information goes. 
Two women in particular are being 
watched—you will be given their names. We 
think there is someone behind them, 
the master hand pulling the strings. Find 
out who it is. We’ll take over from there.” 
She had taken off her policewoman’s 
core a cap, and put it on her knee. She fingered 
a San the silver badge thoughtfully as she 
she whispered. “Now. 
It is best like this. TONTATS 
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1 would rather COMPLETE: 


you went now IN-ONE-ISSUE 
i ; CONDENSED 
and left me here. NOVEL 
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love. Especially with the spy she was ordered to uncover. 


By DOROTHY BLACK 


listened. She should, thought Major 
Sandford angrily, have been go- 
ing to dances, at her age. Making dates, 
having fun, not taking on this sort of thing 
at all. In his heart he cursed the war. 

‘All right,”’ he finished, his voice brusque 
because he hated what he had to do. He scrawled 
a note and handed it to her. ““Take this to 
Inspector Trenton’s department. He will brief you. 
But first take a few days’ leave. After that, as you know, 
until this assignment is over you must not 
communicate with anyone or visit any of your old 
haunts.’ He held out his hand. “Good luck to 
you, and God bless you.” 

He opened the door for her and watched her 
tall, slim figure move toward the lift. J's wicked, 
he thought. She ought not to be allowed to go. 

Lys went out into the sunshine, feeling wonderful. 
It had been raining and little puddles glistened in 
the road like broken mirror. She was delighted that she 
had got the job. It was romantic and exciting compared 
with the rather dull routine jobs most women were 
doing—driving ambulances, cutting sandwiches, 
handing out cups of tea. This was imporant. She would 
be right in the front line—as the men were, doing some- 
thing necessary and dangerous for her country. 

She was just twenty-one. Nobody had ever kissed her. 
There had hardly been time. 


They cut the sleek, bright, dark hair short and tinted it 
a terrible golden red. They tortured it into a collection of 
frizzed sausages. 

“Tt will grow out when I’m through with all this, won't 
it?” she asked unhappily, some of the excitement and 
glamour fading. 

“Don’t worry—three months and it will be gone, but I 
don’t see why you want it to. You look ever so nice,” 
said the girl in the hairdresser’s shop who was too young 
even for the call-up. 

When Lys saw herself in the mirror she wanted to cry. 
She collected her new wardrobe, her false papers, faked 
identity card and new name. 

“Practice using it until it becomes second nature. 
Write it out a hundred times,” Inspector Trenton told 
her. He did not like having to do this. He had daughters 
of his own. They’ve no right to send a kid like that out on 
such a job, he thought angrily—but they had to do it. 
Preparations were afoot for the Normandy landing. Ev- 
erything hung on these events*=femaining secret and 
somewhere there was a leak. Information was getting 
across. They had to stop it. 

So Policewoman-in-training Lys Halliday vanished 
and in her place appeared a brash young woman, badly 
made up, with an excruciating wardrobe of cheap clothes 
who called at the Golden Globe Employment Agency 
(Hotels and Domestic) in Soho. 

There was nothing in the Golden Globe’s office to en- 
courage optimism or confidence in those looking for em- 
ployment. The dirty windows were shrouded in rags of 
black cloth that at night made the blackout. An unkempt 
cat sat hopelessly among the empty milk bottles on the 
stairs. Miss Conn, the proprietress, had time-defying 
coal-black hair, dull sultana-colored eyes—and smelled 
vaguely spirituous, although it was only ten o’clock in 
the morning. She looked Lys up and down in such an ex- 
perienced fashion that Lys felt certain her disguise wasn’t 
good enough, that Laurel Jones had been seen through 
and discovered at the outset. 

Miss Conn, however, had not seen through her. She 
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And the crowd was waiting tensely— 
ready to jeer her off the stage, 


or cheer her to fame. 


The Princess was making her comeback. 


he night Lester Brannon picked up his tele- 

phone and arranged a comeback date for 
Princess Matthews, the world of jazz turned 
upside down. The bulletin was released to the 
press the next morning. By midafternoon the 
public had been alerted and a nucleus black 
market for tickets set up in a delicatessen on 
Ninth Avenue. Sales managers in the fourteen 
record companies that had handled the Prin- 
cess signed orders for re-pressings of every 
master cut. By five o’clock and the end of the 
business day, the machinery for publicity and 
television coverage had been set into motion 
and was working in the smooth crescendo 
fashion that Lester Brannon had made his 


said the Princess wouldn’t show up. Mike sai/}!!* 
she’d not only show up, she’d rate a Dail} 
News extra. Both men had cleaned up afte} 
success and failure for thirty-five years. wi 
The rehearsals were closed. The press neve . 
figured out whether they took place in Smok 
Devereau’s apartment on Sixty-Third Street o| 
on Lester Brannon’s Pennsylvania Dutch far 
in Connecticut. Lester hired Smoke Dever 
combo to background the Princess beca ; 
Smoke had written the arrangements t a 
brought her to full bloom. 
Other than hiring Smoke, Lester kept ha di} 
off. He didn’t supervise the ‘combo seating, th 
flowers, the Princess’ gown, the layout for thi 
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Presents 


trade-mark. 
The Princess was big news. Presumably 
dead and buried, the name that had been a 


ay 


programs, the cocktail party for the critics. Hi { 
didn’t attend rehearsals. His private secretary}! 
accustomed to his forgetfulness, placed hij! 





E a DS watchword for style was quickly resurrected. ticket in his hatband to make sure he’d re 

en ae The news that she was singing at all would member it. 

> APPEARANCE IN ANY 4 have caused stir enough, but the fact that Les- Saturday night Olympia Hall’s main en! 
> Ne q ter Brannon was presenting her in a solo con- 





cert at Olympia Hall stimulated an excitement 
that roared through the jazz world like a new 
hurricane. 

Every ticket was sold, ranging in price from 
$1.80 low to $125 top, and every square foot 
of standing room carefully portioned out. 
Trade fever reached a pitch that reverberated 
from many corners. Professionals met after 
hours and traded stories about the legendary, 
regal-toned Princess; then considered her 
chances of a comeback with the accuracy of 
neurosurgeons. 

For one thing, the Princess had had it. There 
were abundant rumors to explain the silence 
that obscured her career, but none was ever 
verified: she had disappeared into a nameless 
hospital, she was an alcoholic and a drug addict, 
she had had an argument with Lester Brannon 
about money, she had fallen victim to an 
obscure disease of the blood. Whatever the 
rumor, the Princess was box-office poison. 

But there was also the fact that Lester Bran- 
non was never wrong. Lester Brannon knew 
music and music makers. He knew what peo- 
ple wanted before they knew themselves, and 
managed to find both the art and the artists 
to nourish them. 

So the odds bounced from Gimme Ghoul’s 
on Lexington Avenue to the Virgin Vale in 
Sheridan Square. Two stage hands at Olympia 
Hall showed how even the odds were. Mike 
Shasta, who weighted the sandbags that held 
the curtain level, and Clancey Fallon, who 
weighted Mike, made a two-dollar bet. Clancey 


autograph hounds, Lester walked underneath :: 
fire escape and in a side door. He exchanged * 
joke with an usher he knew and slipped int}: 
his seat unobserved. He sat quietly, watchin: 
the landscape of personalities with the eye-o}) 
a connoisseur. He smelled the excitement: th} 
yearning for blood in the front rows, the-in 
difference in the mezzanine, the yearning foi 
release in the bop crowd in the first balcony’ 
The teen-agers had come to annihilate a styl 
that was rumored to be sweet and clean anc 
cool, competing with the clutter and raw 
harassment of the music they currently pre: 
ferred. And he remembered the last wie 


I 
trance was so jammed with limousines anc! 
1 
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the crow’s-nest. Here in the quiet rows whe 
programs didn’t crackle was the final verdict, 
Here were the people who believed the note 
was there, and who expected Princess Mat 
thews to find it. 

As the house lights dimmed and the spoil 
light drew a bead on the center of the curtain 
Lester nervously caressed the silver rabbit-foo 
on his watch chain. The curtain swished ope 
and the audience noise suddenly stilled. Smok 
Devereau’s left hand snapped off the piano 
keys and gave the downbeat for the theme tha 
was somehow more familiar because it hac 
been forgotten. The spotlight danced to the 
wing and led the Princess on. | 

Her appearance, in a plain black street dress 
with a single strand of pearls around her neck, |! 
brought the audience up as one person and the 
applause began with the crack a strong rope 
gives when it breaks. The spotlight splashed 


The Princess tossed her head skyward, 
and the sweet impossible blue 


note went spinning into the air. 
t 
over the raven-colored hair and high forehead, 
moved across the smooth copper skin, in- 
tensified the glow in the dark flashing eyes, and 
widened the round beauty of her mouth. The 
single, shining figure brought the applause to 
lits full weight. 
} The serenity and confidence with which the 
)Princess accepted the ovation wasn’t a mask. 
he looked up to the last balcony and felt her 
ifingers tingle. There was no difference between 
the gilt-encrusted dome harboring the dimmed 
chandelier and the wide soft summer sky she 
Jiremembered as a child, just as there was no 
idifference between the silent rows of shadows 
fand the blurred faces of the mother, the uncle 
jand the two brothers who had been the first 
Jaudience. She moved back to stand in the 
curve of the piano and signaled Smoke to begin. 
| As he rippled into the vamp of the first 
‘number, she heard the end of the music in its 
® beginning. She closed her eyes and waited for 
the one note and wondered if Lester Brannon 
was in his usual fourth-row aisle seat. She felt 
the pearls gleaming on her throat. Lester would 
notice the pearls. 

The note appeared in the next chord. She 
tucked it in her ear and opened her eyes. She 
looked at the direct center of the crowd, then 
tossed her head skyward with the old mag- 

f nificent freedom, and as the piano paused for 
j the upbeat and the soft whir of the snare drums 
} moved in to support it, her throat moved and 
) the sweet blue impossible note went spinning 
j into the air like the first rocket at a Fourth of 
i July picnic. It soared, high and enchanted as 
} a kite in sea wind. Just before it sailed beyond 
capture, she pulled it into the lyric with the 
) clean, neat discipline that had made her famous. 
| The Princess felt the audience reach out and 
take it. She knew that now she could talk to 
them, but each person would hear the note dif- 
ferently. It would say something to Smoke, 
| but Smoke remembered the silver years and 
| how they sounded, and Smoke had known all 
| along that the loss was in her heart and not in 
her voice. It would say something else to Les- 
ter Brannon, and now he was probably turning 
| his head to the left and straining after it and 
losing it at the very moment when not know- 
ing, not trying to know, would give his dream 
resonance. And the others, who had forgotten 
the silver years, would*a¢claim a new style and 
she would be headlined again and everything 
would be better than before. 

The truth belonged only to her. They couldn’t 

know how CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 
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Mrs. C. S. Payson 

As a girl she eked 

out her allowance picking 
blueberries. Later she 
shared in one of the largest 
estates ever filed for probate. 
She has four children and 
a handsome red-haired 
husband, and with her 
brother, U.S. Ambassador 
Jock Whitney, owns 

one of the world’s most 
successful racing stables. 
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Mrs. Horace Dodge, Sr. 


When her late husband won his 

suit against Henry Ford he asked her, 
‘What would you like for a present ?” 
She decided, ** Pearls.” 

The next day she had the most 
magnificent rope of pearls in existence, 
once worn by Catherine of Russia. 
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Who are They? 


exquisite clothes, custom-made 
cars... but afew have not found that 
most precious niche for a wealthy— 
or any—woman: a place “where 


she can feel needed and wanted.” 


By LAURA DATE RILEY 


They have fabulous jewels, 


ho are Amer- 

ica’s ten richest 

women? They 
don’t know, themselves. 
Nor do their lawyers 
know; nor can they, their 
lawyers or their investment 
counselors say down to the 
last dollar or even the last 
ten million, just how 
wealthy they are. 

But their combined 
wealth could run the U.S. 
Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Labor, Interior and the 
Post Office for more than a year, pay for the Empire 
State Building dozens of times over, or buy every 
woman in the United States a new hat. 

They own some of the world’s most fabulous homes, 
and the greatest concentration of them is along a ten- 
mile stretch of North County Road outside Palm 
Beach, Florida, where they are so well disguised by 
artful landscaping and modest gatehouses that the 
uninformed motorist could drive by and never know 
they were there. 

The ten richest women in America can buy just 
about anything they want. What do they buy? Clothes 
by Christian Dior and Balenciaga. Jewels worth tens 
of millions of dollars. Priceless paintings. Custom- 
made cars and solid-gold dinnerware, and yachts. Vast 
holdings in real estate, oil lands and corporations. 

And—they spend far more to help crippled children, 
find the causes of various diseases, promote under- 
standing among people, relieve poverty and raise edu- 
cational standards than they ever spend on themselves. 
Actually, they could give away about $80,000,000 
every year in combined income from their total assets 
invested conservatively, and leave the principal forever 
untouched. But they give away more than that. 

Four are in Who’s Who in America. Two have been 
named to best-dressed lists. One was Woman of the 
Year in her home town. 
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She just missed becoming 
first woman to fly the Atlantic. 
But life held compensations. 
She married a handsome 
Englishman with a fortune as 
j large as her own and has found 
| adventure in African jungles 
and discussing international 
problems with heads of state. 
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Mrs. Mary G. Roebling 


She is one of the nation’s few women 
bankers, president of the solid Trenton 
Trust Company—and loves beautiful 
clothes and jewels. She thinks it’s tim 
to elect a woman U.S. Vice President. 
Her late husband's family built the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 


Only five of the ten were born to fantastic wealth. 
One made all her money herself and the others grew 
up in only moderate to well-to-do circumstances. Of 
these, the women who came into wealth during their 
lifetimes have enjoyed their money far more, been less 
burdened by a sense of responsibility for it, than the 
heiresses to great fortunes. 

Who are they? The list must be arbitrary to some 
extent, assets estimated in round figures from stock 
holdings, real estate, banks, investment houses, indus- 
trial interests which change from time to time. Many 
of the large fortunes of a half century ago have been 
broken up among large families, or by inheritance taxes, 
or set aside in trusts or charitable foundations. Some- 
times it is difficult for the wealthy themselves to ascer- 
tain at any given moment just how much of their money 
is ““untouchable’—in trusts or tied up in properties 
which cannot be readily converted—and how much 
they could actually call on at a bank—if they needed 
to write one huge check for all. 

Certainly among the wealthy women in the United 
States are Mrs. William Hale Harkness, of New York, 
whose late husband’s father helped found Standard 
Oil; Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce and Mrs. Alan M. Scaife 
(Sarah Mellon), Pittsburgh steel heiresses; Barbara 
Hutton von Cramm, of the Woolworth millions; Mrs. 
Buddy Rogers, who as Mary Pickford made millions 
as ““America’s sweetheart” and still more producing 
her own films; and Mrs. Margaret Emerson, whose 
father put Bromo Seltzer on the market, and who 
acquired another fortune when Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
her second husband, died in the Lusitania sinking. 

Marion Davies—now Mrs. Horace Brown—ex- 
actress and long-time friend of the late publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, has tens of millions in real 
estate. Mrs. Perle Mesta inherited oil money from her 
father and a machine-tool fortune from her husband, 
and now has about $75 million; and there are the 
Walter Chrysler daughters, Mrs. Edgar Garbisch and 
Mrs. Byron Foy of New York: Mrs. Margaret Car- 
negie Miller, Andrew’s daughter: Mrs. Anne Reynolds 
Tate, of Southern Pines, North Carolina, heiress to 
Reynolds tobacco money; Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels, 
San Francisco sugar heiress; and the daughters of the 
late John T. Dorrance, of Philadelphia, who devised 
the formula for Campbell’s Soup. 
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Mrs. Alfred duPont 
She was a quiet Virginia 
schoolteacher when she met— 
and fell in love with—Alfred 
duPont, dynamic industrialist 
who united one of America’s 
largest wealthiest corporations 
and then disunited it with 
scandals stirred up with 
his first two wives. 


a 


t probably the very richest women in the United 
are: 

ris Duke, who on her twenty-first birthday be- 
the “richest girl in the world’ when she came 
he American Tobacco Company fortune of her 
, James Buchanan Duke. She has an estimated 
million. 

. Edsel Ford, widow of the late president of the 
Motor Company and mother of its present head, 
was heiress not only to Ford millions but to a 
Detroit department-store fortune and is believed 
ve nearly as much as Doris Duke. 

. Merriweather Post, whose father, C. W. Post, 
ted and popularized not only a new kind of 
ast food—Post Toasties and Grape-Nuts—but 
way to promote them, inherited many millions 
her sharp business acumen rolled up to prob- 
ound $250 million now. 

. Horace Dodge, Sr., widow of the motorcar 
acturer, is believed to have another $250 million, 
Mrs. Frederick E. Guest, whose father was a 
er of Andrew Carnegie, about $200 million. 
cketed somewhere between $125 and $200 mil- 
te Mrs. Alfred I. duPont; Mrs. Charles Shipman 
m, the former Joan Whitney who with her 
er Jock Whitney shared a fortune based on 
on and oil; and Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, of 
m, New Jersey, one of the few women in bank- 
o has substantially increased the wealth left 
soon after her marriage, by her late husband 
family built the Brooklyn Bridge. 

. Chauncey McCormick, of Chicago, has an 
ated $120 million; and Helena Rubinstein, the 
only self-made woman, has a personal fortune 
ed to be up around $100 million. 

it of these women are publicity-shy in the ex- 
>, and for good reason. Because of their money 
cannot marry, have children, divorce or even 
a big check without getting public attention, 
usually means hundreds of letters asking in- 
tly, “Why do you have so much money?” or, 
tively, “If you have so much, why can’t you give 
100,0002”" or even “‘just one million?” 

en Mrs. McCormick (to her horror!) was chosen 
of Chicago society several years ago, in a poll 
ucted by Chicago Daily News society editor 


Ford Motor Company and the J. L. 
Hudson department store—she 
has only recently emerged as a 
lighthearted participant in society 
and “she’s like a debutante,” 
friends say. ** People had forgotten 
Eleanor Ford was a lovely woman.” 


WIDE WORLD 


Athlyn Deshais, she received thousands of letters from 
all over the world, including one from a young man in 
Afghanistan asking her please to set him up in trade 
with a string of camels. Mrs. McCormick is a gentle 
white-haired lady who feels an obligation to answer 
personally any letter she receives, and replied to all. 
It took the better part of a year. 

But probably the biggest problem of a woman of 
immense wealth is more personal. It is, according to 
one New York society woman, “finding a place where 
she can feel she is needed and is doing something worth 
while enough to be interesting. It is harder for a woman 
with that much money to feel needed than anyone else 
in the world’’—largely because there is nothing in the 
world she has to do. 

Most of these women have found such a place. All 
the happiest ones have. 

Mrs. Merriweather Post is one of the world’s legend- 
ary hostesses. Mrs. Ford’s life has been one of devo- 
tion to her family and to countless personal works of 
charity. Mrs. Guest has taken an active role in world 
affairs, sports and big-game-hunting interests of her 
husband, the late British Air Secre- 


tary, and her sons, Raymond and Helena Rubinsteir 
Winston Guest. Mrs. Jessie duPont Beauty is like money, 
for years sat in an office next to her says this woman who is an 
husband’s, and now puts in a full expert on both—to get 
office schedule administering their the fullest advantage out 
of either you have to 

know the basic 
Amid all this activity Mrs. Horace psychology behind them. 


joint interests. 


Dodge, now in her eighties, seems 

almost an anachronism from a bygone era. Philan- 
thropies have never monopolized her thoughts, and 
although she has allotted a proportion of her money 
to good works, her personal planning has gone into 
gaiety and fun, and an ever-more-elaborate scale of 
living. Never was this more clearly seen than at her 
farewell party in February for that grandest of Palm 
Beach palaces, Playa Riente, ‘““Laughing Sands.” 
Bought for $2,000,000 in 1926, six years after the death 
of Horace, Playa Riente was her introduction to Palm 
Beach society at a time when the Dodges—and the 
Fords, too, for that matter—‘“‘were considered just 
rich mechanics,” a Palm Beach socialite recalls. Mrs. 
Dodge stocked its CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 








She spends lavishly on herself and on 
others ; is one of the world’s legendary 
hostesses whether throwing a ball fi 
diplomats or hiring a circus to entertain 
neighborhood orphans. Her father invented 
the common plow blade, men’s cummerbund 
suspenders and Post Toasties 


The most publicized and reputedly richest 
girl in the world—with the multimillion- 
dollar Duke tobacco fortune—she has 
tried marriage, travel, war work, yoga, 
but has yet to find personal fulfillment. 
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Intensely publicity- 
shy, she was horrified 
when a newspaper poll 
elected her queen of 
Chicago society, 
pointing out she was 
“farm equipment on 
both sides” (the 
McCormick reaper 
and Deering plow 
fortunes). She was 
deluged with letters 
asking for money. 
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RICHARD AVEDON 





The single color. winter mauve: a broadcloth afternoon suit. with the new open 





off-the-neckline collar. chiffon blouse. a cascade of crystals sparkling with amethyst 





tones, a softly crushed fur-felt hat. long gloves. small suéde bag with a ribbon 


bow—even her shoes are the same shade. The entire costume by Christian Dior. 


Dior has selected the most delicate mauve imaginable for his 


suéde pump with faille ribbon pointing up the square toe and = 255 





; -LI DRAWING: BY RICHARD HANLEY 
heel. \ anity case of gold serollwork and multicolored stones. STALE PEA Ss 





; he JouRNAL this fall presents many of the 
new Paris accessory ideas—the magic touch for you to 
follow or adapt in your own clothes. Each designer has a theory. 
Dior believes that “the woman dressed in one tone 
has greater elegance . . . the very choice of her favorite 
color, head to toe, brings out her personality.” 
Chanel, too, advocates the single-color costume 
because it has “greater simplicity and becomingness . . . 
there’s unity and a finished look about a dress or suit with 
matching hat, bag, gloves.” Svend has a conviction 
about “black, the most distinguished fashion 
in the world”; and Givenchy likes the imaginative 
use of contrast in color and fabric “to give the 
greatest variety and interest to any fashion.” 
Paris has always stood for this perfection of detail. 
Thoughtfully chosen, the accessory is the jewel of the costume— 
each one becoming part of an adored collection in any 
woman’s wardrobe, worn again and again with many costumes. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 











MEERSON 


Ribbon and veiling: a fanciful dream of a hat, French as Paris itself, but 
universally becoming. By Svend. To be worn at once, or any month of the 


year, with the right little black dress. The coiffure was created by Guillame. 


Fur and jersey: black sealskin turban worn for town with an overblouse 





dress in gray wool jersey. one of the wonderful easy basics of the season by 
Hubert de Givenchy. Small sealskin searf matches the turban. The bag in 


russet brown reverse calfskin. Gold-and-diamond clip brooch by Cartier. 
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formulas 


from 





| WILHELA CUSHMAN 
The fur-and-suéde idea, shown by a mink coat in the new color, 
emba diadem; the suéde cloche in powder brown with gloves to 


match, the bag in suéde and calfskin. All by Christian Dior. 


Buff leather bag with button-on handle by 


Roger Model. Short gloves and gold bracelets. 


The color from Dior— powder brown. A buttonslipper of 


calfskin and suéde that echoes the past. Agate jewelry 





in colors of blue green, amber and brown. Christian Dior. STILL-LIFE DRAWINGS BY RICHARD HANLEY 
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The sweetest bag of the season—all white and gold and just 
as big as a minute. Givenchy adds his beautiful red-rose 


and sea-green petal pins, the inevitable white kid gloves. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 





Dark mink-brown velvet in a new profile pillbox with a jeweled pin to 
wear on the back of the head, by Patou. It is worn here with a dark 


mink stole and a short dinner dress in winter-white crepe, also by Patou. 


The fashion of veiling by Givenchy, 
to wear at night in wine red with 


a black taffeta dress and pearls. 





Chanel’s giant stitched navy bag with a bold faille lin- 
ing and gold chain handle. Sunburst pin also by Chanel. 





RICHARD AVEDON 








The new checks, the new rose red, the fashion of a bag and beret in the 


same fabric as the suit. It’s a tweed lined with jersey and a jersey blouse, 


all designed by Chanel. Worn with a ruby leaf by Van Cleef and Arpels. 
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Costume beginning with a fur-lined coat which can be the focal point of a winter wardrobe. Pale beige tweed with 


soft broadtail-processed South American lamb, a matching tweed skirt, cashmere sweater by Arthur Jablow. 


Black velvet beret by Miss Alice, broadtail bag by Greta. Rhinestone pin at the neckline by Albert Weiss. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to 

‘ ; : 2 you because they show you the trends of the season 

One-color fashion—coat in blue-red tweed with a yoke and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
gloves, by Nettie Rosenstein. Cone hat by Mr. John. shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 


back, worn over red jersey dress with matching 


If asked for the news in three decisive words, 


those words would be: COSTUME, ONE-COLOR look, and RED. 


There's great variety and imagination... 





apply it to your own plans. 


The belted suit—in brown-and-gray plaid, 
Arthur Jablow. Bag, Fernande Desgranges. 


report to you 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 





FASHION THINKING begins with the costume this year. 
It may consist of a coat and dress, coat and suit, jacket and dress, 

fur coat and dress. The same wonderful tweed coat could go with a 
jersey dress, a tweed suit or a satin dress and thus round out the day. 
The more elements that match, the better, and that includes 

jewelry, hats, bags, gloves, shoes. 


THE NEWEST COATS sweep backward, free of the body, 
some on gathered yokes, some flaring like a bell. Others are slim, 

many belted. There’s a whole’new category of coat lengths— 

seven eighths and three quarters—and an entirely new classification 

of SUITS WITH LONGER JACKETS, lower belted waistlines. 

The suit with a fur collar is flattering, important-looking. 

The unbelted OVERBLOUSE DRESS comes in wools, silk, velvet and 
satin. The blouse-back dress is in for day, the low-back for night. 


F URS are often dyed for the costume. Navy-blue furs are newest. 
The fur-lined codt has every element of fashion. 
Waist-length jackets and cardigans are made for wool dresses. 


Pies tire COMPELLING COLOR, 
especially rose and ruby reds, but this is also the year for black, 

blues of great brilliance, almond green, spice browns, 

pale and deep violet. CONTRADICTION is the fashion 

in fabrics—jersey used in more formal costumes, satin and velvet made 
in almost casual_styles, chiffon blouses put with almost every 

tweed suit, tweeds worn every hour of the day and night. 


SHOES OF FASHION have long pointed lasts or 
slightly squared toes, straighter heels. SKIRT LENGTHS 

involve the inch that is right for you. Some are as short as 17 inches 
from the floor, others mid-calf. Each woman judges her own. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Fur-collared suit—black tweed with sable, easy straight jacket, 
slim skirt by Larry Aldrich. The velvet hat by Emme, gloves 
picking up the hatband color. Pin and earrings by Alice Caviness. 


| 





A bag of garnet cut velvet on linen. Garnet 


tie pump or one of black suede with a gros- 


grain buckle. Compact by Seaman Schepps. 
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WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Single-tone dress and jacket costume in claret-red basket-weave wool Pale mauve wool bias-cut dress by 
by Larry Aldrich. Hat by Miss Alice, moleskin bag by Walter Katten. Pauline Trigere, pale fox scarf and hat. 





STILL-LIFE DRAWINGS BY RICHARD HANLEY 





Moss-green leather bag, pleated leather pump or 


high-buckled slipper. Bracelet by Seaman Schepps. 





Knitted seven-eighths coat, Miguel 


Longer jacket suit by Christian Dior, New York, with 


Dorian. Velvet hat, Toby Coppock. belted lower waistline. Brown calfskin bag by Barra. 











Blue tweed suit, by Adele Simp- Golden metal cloth in a dinner 


son. Moleskin hat and scarf. suit by Christian Dior, New York. 













Red tweed costume. Claire 


McCardell. Hat, John Freder- 


\ black jersey suit worn with a printed chiffon blouse, by 


hillipe Tournaye. Persian lamb beret by Sally Victor. 


FASHION 


report to you 


ics: bag, Guiletta d’Alessandro. 


Broadtail leather sling pump: pump 


with astrap. Crown pin, Victoria Stone. 


Mink-trimmed suit by Arthur Jablow. 





A sapphire-blue bell of a coat, match- Wool jersey dress and jacket by Larry Pleated skirt, belted jacket in taupe 


ing hat and dress. By Pauline Trigere. Aldrich. Hattie Carnegie’s fur beret. wool, Christian Dior, New York. 
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LEOMBRUNO-BODI 





HAT BY ELIZABETH MARKS 
The only new design we have added to this wardrobe is this coat. It boasts the same qual- 
ities we have stressed in other coat ‘‘Gems.” Made in a beautiful red fleece. it goes comfort- 


ably and prettily over everything else in the wardrobe. Vogue Design No. S-4822, 10-20. 





: ie a Pon 
CHAIN AND PIN BY EDGAR ROEDELHEIMER; BELT BY BEN KING 


You first saw this design on our pages in November, 1951. We repeat it 
because of its timeless beauty, its classic simplicity. The four-gore skirt has 
easy fullness in the front, a back zipper. Vogue Design No. 9284, 12 to 20, 


“What is a gem, in terms of fashion? The JouRNAL 


believes it to be any fashion that has beauty of its own, 


adds to yours and is so classic it smiles at the term ‘out of date.’ * 


All the clothes on these pages are “‘gems,” we feel, 

and one of the designs dates back to 1951. This seems like 

a true test of the timelessness and lasting beauty of a good design. 
We believe your investment in fine fabrics and the time 

and effort you expend in making your clothes are of 

enormous importance. Therefore, we boast about the enduring 
goodness of our wardrobe stories and feel that those of 

you who have been guided by them in the past will wear them 


with confidence in the future. By NORA O'LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


* From ‘“‘Gem of a Wardrobe,” August, 1953. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on 
Page 187. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in 
your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order,t 
from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or 
in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices 
slightly higher in Canada. (}Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 
These patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment 
first-class mail, please include Sc additional for each pattern ordered. 
© VOGUE 


These patterns have been reissued by Vogue in their new Printed and Perforated Patterns. 





RHINESTONE JEWELRY BY HATTIE CARNEGIE 


Do you remember seeing this dress on our pages in 1955? In beige re-embroidered lace with a turquoise satin cummerbund? 


Q 


We love its new look in red lace. The scallop edges the neckline, sleeve. Add a satin belt. Vogue Design No. 9028, 10-18. 








HAT BY JOHN FREDERICS 





An extra skirt always extends the life of a suit. (You 
saw this same design last year in a printed silk.) This 
gay tartan (of washable wool and Orlon) is pleats d all 
around. Wear with a yellow sweater and Sally Victor's 


> 9c 4 


snood. Skirt, Vogue Design No. 9052, 25-34 waist. 


is suit first appeared in the JouRNAI Now. 





In 1954 th 


in suiting-weight wool jersey and brass buttons wit! 
a white piqué touch at the neck. The nicest thing 
about this suit is the way it takes to a pretty blouse 


or a bright scarf. Vogue Design No. 9285, 10-18. 





GENEVIEVE NAYLOR 


After, 135 pounds. 


Miraculously emerged 

from her “‘mountains of fat,” 
Helen felt as 

““glamorous as a movie star.” 





Before, 295 pounds. 


*“Wow ! Look at 
the neck and chest, 
not to mention 
all those chins.” 


Now, 245 pounds. 


comfortable up here; 
I’m going back down.” 


“Tt isn’t pretty or 


HELEN FRALEY dieted and lost 160 pounds, but. . . 





In August, 1952, we published the fascinating story of how Helen Fraley reduced from a monstrous 295 pounds 


to a fashionable 135. Today’s news is that Helen has eaten her way back to 245 pounds! 


Dear Dawn Norman: They say, ‘“Con- 
fession is good for the soul,” so by writ- 
ing you this letter maybe I will receive 
some help. In recent months you have 
sent me three letters in which you asked 
about my current weight. Here’s the 
confession: I was too ashamed to an- 
swer you. The fact is, I’ve gained back 
110 pounds of that ugly fat that I so 
proudly lost in 1951. I hate myself, but 
that doesn’t bring back my precious 
weight loss. 

I can just imagine thousands of 
JOURNAL readers gasping in horror or 
sympathy and asking, “But why?” 
That’s a big question, but I’ll try to 
answer it. I think my mental attitude is 
responsible. My husband’s health started 
failing three years ago, and he hasn’t 
been able to work for two years. My 
worries over Sam, combined with hav- 
ing to assume the full financial burden 


HELEN'S MEASUREMENTS 

BEFORE AFTER NOW 
Se Ee 
WEIGHT 295 135 245 
HEIGHT 5/644" 5/614” 5’64” 
BUST 60” 38” 50” 
WAIST 527 30” 46” 
HIPS 59” Bf 7 SD 
DRESS SIZE 60 l4or 16 48 


On learning of poor Helen’s plight, we checked with all the other dieters 


you have met on JOURNAL pages to find out how they were doing. 


We're happy to report that 80 per cent have maintained their reduced weight. 





Here is Helen’s letter telling about her return trip, 


and (opposite) a scientific explanation of such roller-coaster 


weight travels, and how you can avoid them. 


for our household, have made me 
adopt a ‘“what-the-heck’s-the-differ- 
ence”’ attitude. I know I shouldn’t, but 
I did. When I was slender, I had a glam- 
orous part-time job selling cosmetics. 
But at 245 pounds, I wouldn’t be a 
good advertisement for “beauty,” would 
1? Instead, I am now working for a 
pizza company, of all places! (Before 
you think that I put my weight back on, 
for free, with the pizza pies, I have to 
tell you that after two or three months 
of seeing nothing but pizza eight hours 
a day, I lost interest. You couldn’t 
make me eat one now, delicious as I 
know they are.) But otherwise eat I did; 
and it’s hard to keep weight down on 
“poor man’s food”’—starchy casserole 
dishes. At least I find that a good excuse. 
When I really think about it, I could 
have cut down on portions, couldn’t I? 

I didn’t gain my weight back quickly. 
It’s been a gradual, steady increase. I 
stayed at 135 pounds for two years. 
Then I went up to 150 pounds, and at 
that weight I actually looked better 
than I did at 135 pounds. People told 
me I looked younger, and I felt pep- 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


pier. If only I had had the will power to 
stay there! 

When my weight reached 180, I 
couldn’t wear any of my pretty dresses 
or suits in size 14 or 16—in fact, an 18 
was mighty snug. So I sold my “slim 
clothes” at a fraction of their original 
cost, in order to buy cheaper dresses in 
sizes to fit. How I loathe having to wear 
matronly clothes again. Giving up my 
slacks, pedal pushers and gay plaid 
blouses has been a crush; but then that 
sort of garb just isn’t for fat Fannies— 
or Helens, either. 

Carrying this added weight around is 
no joke. I get so tired during the day. 
After work all I can do is flop, ex- 
hausted, onto the living-room sofa! 

When I had reduced to 135 pounds, 
many lifelong friends didn’t recognize 
me. When they did they were thrilled 
and showered me with praise and com- 
pliments. Now some of the townspeople 
once again don’t recognize me. When 
they do, no compliments! Instead they 
convey feelings of pity or disgust, cluck 
their tongues and say, “Isn’t it a shame 
about poor Helen Fraley?” 


It isn’t easy to tell all your wonderful 
JOURNAL readers about gaining weight. 
In fact, it’s downright humiliating! 
What a contrast to that time in 1952 
when I was telling how I had Jost 160 
pounds. In those days I was bubbling 
over with happiness and wanted to 
share my success as a dieter with every- 
one. Recently I showed a picture of my- 
self, at 135 pounds, to a friend who 
hadn’t known me when I was slim. She 
said, ““‘Helen, you look like a movie 
star; wouldn’t you like to look like that 
again?” Naturally I do, more than any- 
thing else in the world. And I will! 

Last week I had a thorough medical 
checkup and my doctor tells me I’m in 
perfect health, and that I can diet again 
because, really, there’s nothing wrong 
with me that less food won’t cure. ’'m 
encouraged by this news—and just 
having this chance to put my reasons 
for gaining weight down on paper, in 
black and white, has helped me realize 
where my trouble lies. 

I’ve just started my new diet and have 
already lost eight pounds. I do hope all 
the JOURNAL staff and readers will wish 
me luck in this second venture. I would 
appreciate letters of encouragement, 
even criticism. Hope once again I can 
truthfully sign off *“‘a very happy ex-fat 
lady,” but right now I am, 


“just plain miserable,” 


HELEN FRALEY 
Blair, Nebraska 
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he story of how Helen Fraley dieted and lost 160 
pounds and then gained 110 pounds back is a fa- 
miliar one to any physician who specializes in dealing 
with overweight people. Quite naturally, the people 
who cannot undo their weight problems are the ones 
doctors continue to see. 
We have had a chance to discuss these special cases 











with Dr. Hilde Bruch, an attractive, trim-figured At times the unreasonable: 
psychiatrist, whose overweight patients make up a obvious. Doctor Bruch once 


garden variety in age, shape, nationality and person- girl why she wanted to redu 
ality. Their problems range from those which are cheerfully, “Because when I 
mildly disturbing all the way up to others which the chocolate I want to.~ 
are serious and complex. Despite such variation, complex. The girl or wor 
Doctor Bruch can distill her philosophy about diet- tic hope that |! 
ing into this single conviction: “ The success of a reduc- 
ing regimen depends less on the diet itself than on 
whether an individual is psychologically ready to reduce. : r 
When the time is ripe, an overweight person with a harming to her door, has not been the only passport 
sound and solid goal has every reason to expect long- i 1 i lif I 
range success with a diet.” 
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Ready—or Not? 
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Doctor Bruch pomts out that “people who go ona 
diet with the reasonable expectation of looking more 
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attractive and being in better health are justified in tion 

their hopes that they will enjoy life more fully when & serious situations, 
their reducing has been accomplished. But they real- Doct ften ap- 
ize, too, that their lives may continue along the same ndin proaci se. Obesity. 
fundamental lines.” other field of endeavor. It wasn’t until this g itself, i N PAGE 175 
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ANNE BACHNER 
BEFORE— 250 AFTER— 125 
NOW — 135. 2 YEARS LATER 
















HKOLK ART = 
UN AMERICA 


The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, containing these 

and many more delightful examples, is now on permanent public display 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. “It has been more than 25 years since my mother 
began to acquire these pictures and artifacts,” says Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman of the Board, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., in expressing the hope “‘that everyone who visits the collection 
will enjoy it as my mother did.” 





VENUS DRAWN BY DOVES 
was painted in water color on silk 
about 1815. The artist, now unknown, 
first painted the picture and then cut 
the stars, rims and wheels of the carriage 
and the collars and wing tips 
of the doves from gilt paper and 
applied them to the background. 
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This ship’s figurehead, known as 
a “busthead,’’ may have portrayed 
the wife or daughter of the owner. 
It would have cost about $10 
when it was carved from pine 
around 1825, probably for use on 
a Long Island Sound schooner 


depicts a slave dance on a plantation which is said to have stood 
between Orangeburg and Charleston, South Carolina. 
The skilled characterization of faces and figures indicates that the 
unknown artist must have had some professional training. 


MRS. PEARCE. Black dots of paint suggest 
the eyelet borders for the collar in this oil portrait (circa 1835) 
by Erastus Salisbury Field. Field was a versatile and prolific artist, 
without formal instruction except possibly three months 
with the noted artist-inventor Samuel F. B. Morse. 
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In Pennsylvania’s German communities 
ornamental woodcarving 
was much used on furniture 
as well as for decorative objects 
such as this rooster 1014” high, 
circa 1875. 


The unknown artist who painted 
LYDIA AND TABITHA (oil on canvas) 
about 1835 was probably a furniture decorator 
who did portraits to increase his income. | 
Prices for portraits then varied from about $3 to $) 
Profiles, which required less time ‘‘to take,” 
cost around $1. 
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fi'tless speed and balance are 
|. displayed in this weather vane, 
a) bly homemade, from about 
middle 19th century. The horse, 
39” long, is made of pine; 
idian of sheet iron. 
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Brilliantly designed floors were frequently added to family pictures for interest, 


water color by Joseph H. Davis. More than 100 pictures are attributed to Davis, 
who signed only three, one with the added inscription, ‘“‘Left Hand Painter.” 
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LEFT BEHIND. Mourning pictures, or ‘“‘family mortuary grounds,” 
with their stock elements of tomb, weeping willows 
and mourners, hung in almost every home in the early 19th century. 
Painting a mourning picture was sometimes a routine 
school assignment. This one is painted on velvet. 







SPRING FISHING, c. 1825. Here the unknown artist 
appears to have embellished a familiar scene with artistic touches, such as 
the bridge, probably copied from a book. Water color on paper. 


Reuben Law Reed, 1841-1921, was a house painter who executed pictures 
in his leisure time. He painted, about 1860, this oil of 
WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT THE BATTLE OF YORKTOWN 
from a description given him by an eyewitness, who, it is said, 
was pleased with the “realistic effect’’ of the picture. 


as in THE TILTON FAMILY Of Deerfield, New Hampshire, 


This lamb, carved in pine, 
may have marked the shop 
of a wool merchant 
about 1800. 
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Folk art—a people’s art, not the art of the chancelleries and palaces 


but of the towns and villages and the countryside—is a singularly delightful 
and instructive road into the life and times of our fathers, our grandfathers, and their forebears. 
Here are the figureheads from their ships, the weather vanes from their barns, the needlework from their parlors, 
the sometimes severe and often “‘primitive” portraits that looked down from the walls of their houses, 
the sentimental calligraphic writings that delighted, and the romantic scenes which touched their hearts. 
Here, also, we see the crosscurrents of national origins that flowed together into the great mainstream of America. 
Much of this American folk art is naive, most of it is unsophisticated, some of it is crude, 
but all of it is moving, and touched by the influences which shaped us as a people. 
Young and old who make their pilgrimage to Williamsburg will find here, 
just a little way from the restored area, another inviting doorway through which to step out of the Present 
into another and different time and place. It, too, may help the Present to learn from the Past.” KENNETH CHORLEY 


President, Colonial Williamsburg 


*From “The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection,” a Little, Brown & Co. book, available at bookstores; price, $17.50. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON RECLAIMED, c. 1815. 

One of a series of four water colors illustrating the parable} 
Rather than attempt a Biblical flavor, the unknown artist 
used backgrounds and clothing contemporary to his own enyj 
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ae: The body of this crowing- 
Wy cock weather vane is made of copper; 
tail and arrow, brass; 
ball, sheet iron. Height, 203%”. 
Similar vanes were sold 
around 1875 for $35. 























WOMAN WITH SEWING BOX, 1850-60. 
Artist unknown. The subject of this oil on canvas is 
tentatively identified as Miss Appleton of Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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THE NAVIGATOR’S WIFE and THE NAVIGATOR, c. 1830. 

Artist unknown. Oil on canvas. The fashionably lacquered high loops 
of the lady’s hair were known as “‘Apollo’s knots.”’ 

Calipers and globe suggest the calling of the husband. 





THE RESIDENCE OF DAVID TWINING, 1787, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
looks much the same today as it did circa 1845, when Edward Hicks 
painted this scene in oils. The Twinings had taken Hicks as a baby to live with them 
after his mother’s death; in his later years as the foremost artisan-painter of his day 
he painted several versions of their farm. The Twinings’ daughter, Beulah, 
stands in the doorway of the stone farmhouse. David Twining is at the gate; his wife, 
Elizabeth, sits reading from the Scriptures to little Edward Hicks; 
daughter Mary and her husband Jessie Leedom are shown with their horses, and all 
around are the outbuildings and farm activities of a prosperous Pennsylvania homestead. 











The ultimate step for the expert penman 
of 19th-century America was calligraphic drawing, 
which sometimes approximated engraving. 
The unknown artist who executed this spirited 
LEAPING DEER (c. 1840) with a steel pen 
was evidently a master of his art. Probably a fashionable young lady’s sewing box from the 1820's. 
Paper panels with varied painted flowers were applied 
to the wooden box, edged with gilt strips. 
Detail of the river landscape on the cover is shown above. 
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It was fashionable in the 1850's for boys to wear plaid and pose 
for their portraits with some object of masculine interest 
such as the whip and hobbyhorse in this oil painting. 
Girls usually held fruit or flowers. Artist unknown. 
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EBEN DAVIS’ HORSE, c. 1850. Eben P. Davis was 
a Massachusetts carpenter and a beautiful penman. 
He did this picture with a combination of carefully ruled pencil lines 
and freehand drawing overlaid by water color. 


Ruth Henshaw Bascom, 1772-1848, was the wife of a minister 
whose calling took them to several Massachusetts towns, 
where many of her pastels have been found. In “taking profiles” 

she traced the shadow and then filled in details. 
In this portrait, for which she received 20c, 
the features are drawn in pencil and the remainder in pastel. 





BAPTISAM OF OUR SAVOUR, c. 1840. Ann Johnson tried to create 
a Biblical atmosphere by drawing the camel’s-hair raiment of John the Baptist 
and palnftrees in background. Artist’s name and title are lettered 
on black glass mat under water-color picture. 


On the back of this oil painting is inscribed ‘Alexandr Boudro[u] Painter 1851 No. 7.” 
The subject is tentatively identified as A. DICKSON ENTERING BRISTOL IN 1819. 
A Bristol Township Inn is known to have been situated on Second Street in McCartersville, 
Pennsylvania, now a part of the city of Philadelphia. 






After the Statue of Liberty 
was unveiled in New York harbor 
in 1886, it became a popular patriotic symbol. 
This copper weather vane is 41” high. 
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oung marrieds with a large family 
found their solution to today’s housing 
problem in an old house. 

The living room has plenty of space 
for entertainment, play, 


books, music and sentimental collections. 


By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


End table near piano 
conceals four little extra tables folded up inside. 
Pretty old desk provides work spot out of traffic path. 











Cool blues accented with white mark this 
gracious, comfortable room. Natural advantages 
such as lovely mantel, good floors, high ceilings, 
French windows are made the most of. Window 
treatment is particularly practical; curtains are 
of washable cotton damask. with flat heading for 
easy ironing. These are hung on rods that swing open 
with the doors, letting in the most sun and air. 


owadays, with building costs so high, 
many young marrieds who have, or hope for, large 
families are finding new value in big roomy houses 40 
to 60 years old. Usually extremely well built, such 
houses tend to have large rooms and closets, full base- 
ments, attics, porches—all plus values for an active, 






rowing family. They are often in pleasant, acces- 
ible neighborhoods with well-established trees and 
lanting. 

Our young couple found that such a house was the 
mly one they could afford, big enough to hold their 
vig family, and actually costing less than a new four- 
yedroom ranch house. 

True, some gingerbread usually needs to be 
tripped away, some late-Victorian taste must be 
nodernized. On the other hand, some of the trim- 
nings have charm, character, and most certainly in- 
lividuality. For instance, the wide entrance hall has 
vooden lace framing the stairway which will not be 
ampered with. But eventually the dining room, 
vaneled in dark wood with the high plate rail of our 
standparents, will be redecorated. For the moment, 












the new owners’ main efforts were directed toward 
the kitchen* and the living room pictured here. 

They loved the beautiful wood floors, high ceilings, 
French windows, but the size, 16’x25’, was a mixed 
blessing. They had to furnish it. Left over from their 
previous small house were a good sofa, two big, com- 
fortable chairs, a table or two, that was all. They 
needed a new color scheme, new coverings, curtains, 
carpet and more furniture. Family attics were raided 
to produce the desk, among other treasures, and they 
were made happy by the gift of a no-longer-used 
baby-grand piano. 

Actual remodeling in this room consisted in re- 
moving old wallpaper, some moldings, and building 
the cabinets and bookshelves at one end. They had 


* For kitchen remodeling, see page 110. 





FOWLER 


decided to paint the walls, but discovered roughened 
plaster underneath, so a solid paper in the blue they 
wanted was the answer. Their sofa was in fairly good 
condition, as were the large armchairs. This group 
was treated to minor repairs and slip-covered in a 
fresh flowered chintz. As a practical measure, the 
yardage for this was preshrunk and siliconized. Car- 
peting an area this large might prove rather hard on 
their budget, but a wool 12’x12’ rug could be man- 
aged. It defines the conversation groups, and shows 
off the dark parquet floors. The striped rayon hearth- 
rug is just for fun and can be tossed into the washing 
machine. Favorite collections are housed in the book- 
shelves out of reach of little hands. A group of vaca- 
tion-gathered shells is especially safe andeffective under 
glass in an inspired coffee table built to house them. 
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Laurie was pulling 
all the strings — 


but Sammy 


was no puppet. 


he day I came home and found Marsh 
Hammond sitting on my front porch I was 
wearing my terrible blue jeans and Sammy’s 
old sweat shirt. (It seems to be one of the ab- 
solutely dependable rules of my life that when- 
ever anything exciting happens in it, | am 
wearing my terrible blue jeans and Sammy’s 
old sweat shirt.) This time I was also carrying 
an enormous bag of groceries, of all repellent 
things (I had just been to the store for mother), 
and when I came around the corner and saw 
Marsh sitting there, I quietly went right back 
around the corner again and sank weakly 
down on the curb behind a friendly palm tree. 
It was partly shock, and partly the fact that 
Marsh Hammond is not the kind of boy a girl 
wants to be carrying a bag of groceries when 
meeting. Marsh Hammond is, to put it simply, 
the best-looking boy I have ever seen in my 
life. I couldn’t have been more surprised if I 
had found Ulysses sitting on my front porch 
in a loincloth. I mean, I had never met either. 
I simply sat there for a moment, letting the 
full shock of it spill over me, and wondering 
whether I had lipstick on. (Though I have 
been in love with Sammy Hastings for many 
years, there is a certain basic effect that a boy 
like Marsh Hammond has on any girl, if she 
is a girl.) Then I peered cautiously around the 
palm. Maybe, | thought, it’s a hallucination. 
(Marsh Hammond was the type of hallucina- 
tion any sensitive, normal young girl might 
very easily have.) But he was still there, 
lounging magnificently across our front steps 
in an Ivy League jacket, a deep tan and an air 
of negligent amusement. Just looking at him 
was an experience, and for a moment I just 
sat there, sort of drinking him in. 
Then a new thought struck me. Sammy! 
What would he think? Nervously I peered 


©) 1957 by Jane and Glen Sire 


by Jane and Glen Sire 


past our house to the Hastingses’, next door. 
There was no sign of Sammy, but he might 
appear at any moment, and suddenly, beauti- 
ful as Marsh was, I wished passionately that 
he were not sitting on my doorstep. 

In the week that he had been at Glendale 
High (his family had moved over from the 
other side of town) Marsh Hammond had 
had a violent and rather terrifying effect on 
the love life of the entire school. Girls who 
had gone steady for years had taken one look 
at Marsh Hammond and gone quietly but 
definitely ape. Norma Gillison had followed 
him about the halls for three days at a slow 
dogtrot, and when Tom Lea, who had gone 
with her since junior high, finally got jealous 
and objected, Norma had absent-mindedly 
given him his ring back and told him she 
would always think of him as a friend. And 
Norma and Tom weren’t the only ones either. 
In the last week three different couples had 
broken up in fights over Marsh Hammond, 
to say nothing of those who were still going 
together but not speaking. If Sammy came 
out and found Marsh Hammond sitting on 
my doorstep, he would absolutely flip. Actu- 
ally, I had no idea why Marsh was there—I 
didn’t even know him—but Sammy would 
never believe that. He would kill me! 

Just thinking about Sammy was enough to 
make up my mind. I picked up my groceries 
and hurried back around the corner and down 
the walk. Marsh Hammond, I decided firmly, 
would have to go. 

I came briskly up to the house, smiling a 
cool, unwelcoming smile and trying to look 
poised, or as poised as possible while glancing 
nervously over my shoulder at the Hastings 
house. 

**Hello,” I said. 

He didn’t get up, just grinned up at me. 
**Hi,”’ he said, in the lazy, don’t-care way of a 
man who is sure he is so attractive that it 
doesn’t matter the slightest bit whar he says. 
















I climbed the steps, my legs practically 
brushing his nose, but he didn’t move. I 
looked down at him. ‘“‘Are you tired?” I said 
politely. 

He just laughed. 

“I don’t mean to pry,” I said coolly, “but 
do you mind telling me what you are doing on 
my porch?” 

Marsh climbed gradually to his feet. “I’m 
Marsh Hammond,” he said simply, as though 
it explained everything. 

‘“‘That’s nice,”’ I said. I waited. 

He looked at me curiously. ““You know,” 
he said, “I get the feeling that you don’t like 
me much.” I could see that, to him, it was an 
astonishing thought. 

“Well,” I said, “I wouldn’t worry about it. 
I’m sure dogs and children are crazy about 
you.” 

I turned and swept haughtily into the house, 
which would have been quite effective if I 
hadn’t tripped on the sill and practically 
fallen on my face, except that actually it 
wouldn’t have been my face but the other way 
around, if Marsh hadn’t caught me. Well, it is 
hard to be haughty when a man is holding 
you in his arms, especially a man like Marsh, 
so for a moment I just relaxed and enjoyed it. 
He had thick black hair, and lovely, coffee- 
colored eyes. 

It was a fascinating moment when abso- 
lutely anything could have happened, and 
then something did. 

“Hey, man!” said this familiar voice. “She 
seems to have given you quite a tumble.” 

I gasped. There, not six inches away, was 
Sammy’s interested, freckled face, peering at 
me over Marsh’s shoulder! 

“Oh,” I said, rather weakly, I suppose. 
*“Oh—oh, hello, CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 





















‘Look, Laurie,” Sammy said, 


“you were going for Marsh-— 


what was I supposed 
to do?” 





The pain of a migraine may be as intense 
as any that we are called upon to endure—yet many doctors 
believe that the sufferer brings on his own headache. 


WHAT 
MAKES 
YOUR HEAD 

ACHE? 


Is it nerves? 
Fatigue? Heredity? Ambition? Conscience? 
Knowing the cause 
may not lead to the cure, 
but it can help prevent 


future headaches. 





ESTHER BUBLEY 


By DR. STEWART WOLF 


and DR. HAROLD G. WOLFF 


f you often have a headache, chances are 
I that you did better than average in school. 
You are probably a worth-while person who 
takes responsibility well—but criticism 
poorly. The chances are, too, that one or 
more of your parents or grandparents had 
headaches. You have probably been to see 
several doctors and doubtless have been 
told, after a more or less detailed survey, 
that there is nothing wrong with you. That 
is hard to take when the pain of headache 
may be as intense as any pain that man is 
called upon to endure. 

Like the pains of labor, headache pain may 
be very intense and yet compatible with 
good health and a high degree of productiv- 
ity. A very high proportion of the population 
has occasional headaches, probably about 
60 per cent. Very few people have never had 
one. In headache, the severity of the pain 
tells nothing about the underlying cause. An 
extremely intense pain does not indicate an 
ominous trouble. Neither does a mild head- 
ache reflect a benign condition. 

Few laymen realize that the brain itself 
cannot feel pain. It certainly seems when 
you have a severe headache that the whole 
inside of your head is signaling distress. Ac- 
tually, the nerves that transmit pain exist al- 
most exclusively in the blood vessels and the 
nervous system. For all the apparent and 
widespread anguish, the places where you 
actually hurt are minute, almost invisible. 

When your head aches in the back, the 
greatest possibility is that the muscles lead- 
ing up from the neck are in distress. Muscle 
tightness for whatever reason is painful. 
Your neck muscles have probably tightened 
involuntarily. You are, for the moment, ex- 
cessively alert or apprehensive. That fat man 
in the theater; a long time at the wheel, con- 
centrating on the fast highway; worry about 
the rent five days overdue: situations like 
these may cause you to tighten up. The tight- 
ness squeezes off the blood supply to the 
muscles themselves. And your head aches, 
oh so badly. If you can relax, the headache 
may go away. If not, you resort to one of the 
basic analgesic compounds, such as the one 
used in aspirin. 

The analgesics act by interfering with your 
ability to feel pain. The various analgesic 
compounds—aspirin, phenacetin and acet- 
anilide—are all about equally useful as pain- 
killers. (Aspirin does have the additional 
virtue of being mildly sedative.) Besides 
using drugs, you can often treat muscle- 
tightness headaches successfully with heat 
lamps, hot baths, cold packs or massage. 

If your headache is periodic, severe and 
often predictable, you may be suffering from 
the famous ‘“‘migraine.”” 

Migraine often comes on weekends. It 
may suddenly shift sides. Often it wakes 
the sufferer early in the morning with a se- 
vere pounding. Usually there is nausea. 
Often, too, there are spots before your eyes 
and peculiar sensations in one arm. By eve- 
ning, frequently, it will be gone, followed by 
a feeling of extreme well-being. Migraine 
headaches very commonly run in families. 

The mystery of the migraine was solved 
with the discovery that some arteries are 
pain-sensitive. The pain occurs from the 


© 1953 by Stewart Wolf and Harold G. Wolff. From the book 
Headaches: Their Nature and Treatment, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


stretching or distention of the artery walls. 
Stated most simply, the migraine sufferer 
brings on his headache by means of a nerv- 
ous condition so intense that it increases the 
flow of arterial blood into the head. 

Most people who get migraine headaches 
are not obviously “‘nervous.” As a group 
they are hard-working and ambitious. They 
like to be thought well of and dread the idea 
of criticism. The chances are that they are 
sensitive, perfectionist, rigid and reserved. 
They are people who have tried to do better 
than their fellow men. As they grow older, 
they find it difficult to keep up with all the 
demands they make on themselves. Because 
they have worked hard, because they are un- 
usually conscientious, they keep acquiring 
responsibilities. But instead of deriving satis- 
faction from their achievements, migraine 
people become bitter and resentful because 
no one, not even their superior selves, could 
possibly do as much as they demand. 

Migraine people usually “live according 
to plan.’ They dislike uncertainty. They are 
unhappy unless they always appear at their 
best. Headaches often occur just before or 
after a party, when the demands for a su- 
perior performance are greatest. Many suf- 
ferers, too, can predict migraines on their 
days off, when there is no opportunity for 
achievement. The various names for mi- 
graine headaches—Sunday, menstrual, in- 
ventory and so on—give a hint of the pres- 
sures that bring them on. 

Migraine is often said to be inherited. The 
chances are that inheritance is not the whole 
story, but equally important is the learning 
in a family where the emphasis is on “doing 
things better,’ where children learn an un- 
due emphasis on being careful, being polite, 
being conscientious. What the sufferer has 
inherited is not a bad head. On the contrary, 
he has probably inherited a very good head. 

Many migraine sufferers cannot be con- 
vinced that the way in which they face prob- 
lems has anything to do with their head- 
aches. The only way in which such sufferers 
can be treated is by treating the patient psy- 
chologically. The doctor’s role is to help the 
patient understand himself. 

The migraine sufferer can, of course, do a 
great deal for himself. One successful device 
is for him to examine the events of the min- 
ute, the hour, the day before his present at- 
tack. What were his attitude and his reaction 
to them? Did he overcome the problems, 
think them through, or evade the problem 
by retreat into illness? Self-examination like 
this may reveal a characteristic pattern of 
doing things the hard way. If it is noticed 
that a headache occurs when efforts are frus- 
trated or criticized, it may not seem immedi- 
ately significant; but when the coincidence 
of headache with such events is noticed, the 
discovery may be put to good use. Each 
headache can be made to “pay for itself.” 

Often the sufferer can learn to avoid get- 
ting into situations that bring on headaches. 
He may be able to alter a point of view 
slightly, to slow up on striving and savor the 
achievements he has already made. To cure 
migraine is obviously not simple, yet vic- 
tims will assure you that anything is better 
than such misery. 

If you have never had a migraine, you may 
feel that a “‘sinus headache” is pretty bad. 
Aches in the CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 











LEONARD NADEL 


The fifty-fifty marriage has a much higher record of success than 

any other, yet only about one third of all marriages. even 

in the educated part of the population, ever attain the status 

of a real partnership. Often the partners start with widely different 
degrees of dominance, which they are unable to manage in such a way as 
to produce teamwork on a basis of equality. They can be helped by a 
marriage counselor. The American Institute of Family Relations. 


2287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, California, is a national 
nonprofit organization now in its twenty-eighth year, which keeps 


in touch with marriage counselors (many of whom it has 
trained) all over North America and is always happy, without charge, to 
refer inquirers to competent help near them, if possible. A few weeks 


or months of counseling cannot be expected to change the basic personality: 


but it may show the possessor of this personality how to direct it 
along constructive lines, how to acquire more self-reliance or how to turn 
a dominating tendency into leadership rather than mere bossiness. 
The counselor in the case here described was Pierce Ommanney. 


PauL Popenog, Sc.D., General Director. 


Whenever Ron goes into the old song and dance about how he loathes 


his boss and how his work is dull and meaningless, I make the appropriate clucking, 


sympathetic sounds and for the thousandth time suggest he quit.” 
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‘Perhaps I could endure the emptiness and lack of love in my home 


if I received any satisfaction from my work. At home I’m silently pressured 


by Eve and at work I’m steam-rollered by my boss and his wife.” 


, “At first I 
thought I was coping with just another 
one of Ron’s depressions,” said tall, slen- 
der, thirty-year-old Eve. Her pretty face 
mirrored the shocked bewilderment she 
had felt when her husband had unexpect- 
edly asked for a divorce. ““During the ten 
years of our marriage, Ron and I have 
never had a serious quarrel. My sisters 
and I weren’t allowed to whine and 
bicker. I’ve managed to side-step argu- 
ments despite the fact Ron is high-keyed, 
intensely critical of little things, and very 
moody. On an average of every six months 
he sinks into an ocean of gloom. 

““Whenever these dreary periods descend 
I keep the youngsters quiet and out of 
sight—Susie is nine, our twin sons are six— 
supply Ron with everything he requests, 
however wild and unreasonable, pour 
forth my utmost in the way of sunlight and 
cheer. Ron has always seemed to respond 
and in the course of time climb back to 
normal. 

“‘T had no idea he considered his exist- 
ence a misery and our marriage hopeless. 
There isn’t another woman in the picture. 
All he wants, so he says, is to leave and be 
entirely free and independent, whatever 
that may mean. I still feel stunned by his 
attitude. 

“IT won’t pretend Ron and I have been 
as happy as some couples—we just aren’t 
the blissful type—but certainly we are 
better off than many couples who stay to- 
gether. We have our children. We have a 
pleasant home and an interesting, if small, 
circle of friends. Ron has been dissatisfied 
with his work for a long while—he is in 
charge of design at a large firm that manu- 
factures ceramics—but he knows I would 
have stood behind him in any change he 
cared to make. I have a small income from 
my grandfather’s estate and I have re- 
peatedly offered to lend Ron the principal 
if he ever wanted to establish a business for 
himself. 

“IT have tried to be a good wife and 


thing I was obliged to learn from scratch, 
since I grew up in a houseful of servants. | 
have done my best to be an agreeable 
companion to Ron, somebody loyal and 
generous and understanding. I have be- 
come a fair cook. I wield a paintbrush and 
hammer under Ron’s direction; every time 
he gets restless he redecorates our house 


again, which keeps it in a constant state of 


upheaval. Our décor reflects his ideas, not 
mine. 

“When Ron is sick I nurse him faith- 
fully. His depressions often wind up with 
an asthmatic attack, a siege of sinus or a 
digestive upset. He has an ulcer like his 
father before him. Last month his boss 
threatened to reduce the annual bonus 
and Ron was sick in bed for a week with 
worry and a flare-up of his ulcer. 

“In the early days of our marriage I took 
on the burden of handling our finances at 
his request. Ron declares he can’t abide 
the mundane chore of paying bills. I de- 
posit his hundred-and-twenty-five-dollar 
weekly check along with my dividend 
checks in a joint bank account; Ron often 
forgets to advise me of his withdrawals and 
to fill out stubs. Twice last year I heard 
from the bank that our account was over- 
drawn. On the first occasion Ron had 
bought a topcoat, three pairs of slacks and 
six shirts in the same week. The second 
time he went on a buying spree in a do-it- 
yourself store. I didn’t complain of his 
extravagance and irresponsibility. In fact, 
I didn’t even tell him of the financial crisis. 
I sold enough bonds to get straight with 
the bank and allowed Ron to continue in 
the serene belief our checking account 
must be stocked by elves. 

“On the other hand, just the other day 
Ron objected vehemently when I bought 
three lipsticks at a sale in the drugstore. I 
listened to his nasty cracks without com- 
ment. I try to take trifles in my stride and 
hide my feelings like my father, One time 
I wrecked my father’s brand-new convert- 
ible and he said nothing about the acci- 


mother and anefficient housekeeper,some- dent, nota CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 
**Ron didn’t show for dinner that night. By eight o’clock I was definitely worried and thought 
I'd better go hunt for him. Usually he heads for the ocean. I drove twenty-five miles to find him. 
He was walking along the beach and I saw at a glance the guy was in the lower depths.” 





Welsh rarebit—but with plump oysters and tender mushroom slices; a dish that says 


“Come to supper” to your dearest friends, and worthy of a glamorous chafing dish, 
your best silver and china. Spoon it over outsized biscuits (made with bacon 
worked into the dough), hot and buttered. A cooked vegetable salad and a tray 
of pickle relishes go along. And why not cold cantaloupe wedges for dessert? 
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ONDEREUL 
CHEESE DISHES 


Chicken and tender endive baked with 


nutty Parmesan; eggplant and sausage 


most delectable, all-time cheese favorites. 


eptember has come. There’s ‘‘a flush of red in the blue, the 
, haystack on the marsh catches the glow, the apples are red 
on the trees.””» Amber-gold, and smooth as country cream, a 
splendid cheese rarebit with oysters and mushrooms is ladled 
onto big biscuits laced with bacon crumbles, split and buttered. 
A dish like this is a real event! 

Is there any dessert in the world to compare with a cheese 
board of Roquefort and Camembert wedges, with a pile of 
crisp cold apples in the middle? Perhaps, if it’s a luscious cream- 
cheesecake, glazed with sweet strawberries. Be adventurous 

/ with cheese—try small cubes of Cheddar as a garnish for 
tomato or cream-of-pea soup, instead of croutons. Spread 
toasted English muffins with half-and-half butter and blue 
cheese. It’s delicious! Mix grated Cheddar into the crust of 
your next peach pie. “The only way to know cheese is to eat 
it.” And since, for most people, it’s hard to hear the word 
“cheese” without getting hungry—on to the recipes! 


OYSTER-AND-MUSHROOM RAREBIT 


Sauté in a little butter 4% pound sliced mushrooms until golden 
brown. Remove them and set aside. Then heat 11% dozen oysters 
just until the edges curl. Add oysters and mushrooms to the follow- 
ing cheese sauce, just before serving. Cheese Sauce: Melt in a sauce- 
pan or chafing dish 2 tablespoons butter. Blend in 2 tablespoons 
flour and then 1% cups light cream or evaporated milk. Stir in and 
heat gently 3 cups grated Cheddar cheese. Season with | teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce and a dash CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 



















Eggplant, sausage, Mozzarella cheese— 
and a tantalizing fragrance! Serve this 


delicious casserole with a fresh green 


STUART-FOWLER 


“antipasto salad’’—lettuce, slivers of 
anchovy, sliced olives and artichoke 
hearts. And then there’s a loaf of Italian 
brown bread, thickly sliced and buttered. 


Chicken slices and endive, baked in a 
rich, creamy Parmesan sauce. Nothing 
could be better to celebrate a festive 
occasion than this delectable, very “‘spe- 
cial” dish. Serve your masterpiece with 
brown-and-serve salt sticks and a crisp, 
cold bowl of fresh-vegetable relishes. 
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in the Raw 
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THE youRNAL K" 


Like swimming without going near the water, cooking 
without going near the range has a great many ad- 
vantages. Not only do you stay nice and cool, but you 
know you haven’t wasted any vitamins and minerals, 
or destroyed the wonderful flavors which are so 
delicate and delicious in many uncooked foods. 

Let’s start with something sure-fire, such as raw 
mushrooms, whose unexpectedly soft, nutty crispness 
makes them popular as canapés, appetizers or salads. 


Stuffed Mushrooms: Remove the stems (save them 
for soup) from 34 pound mushrooms and peel the caps 
by hand, grasping the edge and pulling across the top 
as though you were taking off a kid glove; leave whole 
and stuff with a 3-ounce package cream cheese to 
which the juice of 1 lemon, 1 small can skinless sar- 
dines, 2 teaspoons chopped chives (or minced onions), 
1% teaspoon salt and a little ground pepper have been 
added. If this mixture is too stiff to handle, add a little 
heavy cream at the last minute. Anchovies may be sub- 
stituted for the sardines, in which case omit the salt. 
This may be used as a “dip” with other vegetables. 


Marinated Mushrooms: Remove the stems and 
wash but do not peel | pound mushrooms, leaving 
caps whole if small, otherwise halving or quartering, 
and place in a bowl with 1 cup white wine vinegar, 2 
teaspoons olive oil, | clove garlic cut into several 
slices, 1 teaspoon marjoram, 4 teaspoon sage and 2 
teaspoons chopped parsley. Let stand, stirring occa- 
sionally, from 12 to 48 hours. Drain and serve in a 
bowl with toothpicks on the side. Or, for a sensational 
salad, serve on soft lettuce. 


The brave man—more likely, woman!—who ate the 
first raw oyster would feel he had not lived in vain if he 
could eat 


Oysters Imperial: Add 1 level after-dinner-coffee 
spoon black caviar (or a heaping after-dinner-coffee 
spoon red caviar) to each raw oyster on the half shell, 
sprinkle each with just a trace of minced chives and 6 
drops lemon juice. Serve on cracked ice, 4 large or 
6 small oysters per person. 


By now you should have an open mind about raw fish, 
popular in so many countries, including the Scandi- 
navian. This is the Japanese way: 


Mamuko Sashima: Cut a slice of fresh halibut, 
tuna, bream or swordfish into thin strips and marinate 
in the refrigerator for 24 hours in 1 cup vinegar, | tea- 
spoon sugar, 2 tablespoons soy sauce and | table- 
spoon chopped parsley. Serve cold. 


People who are far too squeamish for a main course of 
steak tartare—who, in fact, don’t even like rare meat— 
will rave about cannibal meat balls, especially if you call 
them by some such name as 


Hamburgerettes Tartare: Have 3 pound round 
steak, without fat, ground twice; add I teaspoon salt, 
14 teaspoon pepper, | teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 


y 


owe 


STUART 





Uncooked delicacies for the appetizer tray—stuffed mushrooms, 
cucumber boats, and oysters with red caviar. 


1 teaspoon salad oil, the yolk of 1 egg, slightly beaten, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice or wine vinegar (optional) 
and 2 teaspoons chopped pickle. Mix thoroughly and 
let stand in the refrigerator for an hour or more before 
forming into balls the size of a large marble. Roll in 
finely chopped parsley to which a few minced chives 
have been added until entirely (and deceptively) green, 
then roll in finely rolled cracker crumbs to firm them a 
bit if you like. Serve on a platter with toothpicks. 


Here are two suggestions for uncooked vegetables 
which, not being salads, are to be served at room tempera- 
ture rather than chilled. The first of them is improved by 
standing for an hour or so, as zucchini does not discolor 
or become soggy. 


Zucchini Creole: Wash thoroughly but do not peel 
4 small zucchini (about a pound) and slice thin; add 2 
juicy ripe tomatoes, chopped, 4 large green pepper, 
chopped fine, 3 large scallions, tops and all, minced 
(or 2 small white onions), 1 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon 
sugar and a dash of freshly ground pepper. 


Cucumber Boats:Pcel 1 large cucumber, cut in half 
lengthwise, then across; carefully scrape out the seeds 
with a small sharp spoon and place them in a bowl, 
breaking apart with a fork and mixing with 2 drops 
garlic, | minced scallion (or 1 teaspoon minced white 
onion), 14 teaspoon curry powder, 4 teaspoon red 
paprika, 14 teaspoon salt and 3 rounded teaspoons cot- 
tage cheese; spoon this mixture into the quarters of 
cucumber. 


Salads are traditionally eaten raw, but these are just 
off-beat enough to make them distinctive. 


Spinach Salad Qmar;Remove the large stems from 
34 pound young spinach; wash, drain, dry and cut into 
strips 1” wide. Keep chilled. Rub salad bowl with 
garlic; break into it 1 whole egg and beat lightly with 
fork; add 1 teaspoon sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, !4 teaspoon paprika, 14 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, 3 teaspoons catchup and stir 
into a smooth paste. Add !% cup salad oil alternating 
with 14 cup vinegar, and beat with electric mixer or 
a rotary beater until smooth and thick; pour over 
spinach, 


Harvy Scarvy Relish:Chop fine 2 peeled and cored 
apples, add equalamount of diced celery and 1 medium- 
size onion, chopped fine. Add 4 teaspoon salt, 4% tea- 
spoon pepper, 2 teaspoons tarragon vinegar and 4 tea- 
spoons salad oil. Let stand an hour before serving 


Cardamon Fruit Salad: With a sharp knife, peel 2 
grapefruit (preferably pink ones) and 2 oranges, leaving 
no white pulp; section. and put into a bowl with any 


juice obtained while preparing. Peel 2 bananas (prefer- 
ably red ones) and cut in half lengthwise, and again 
crosswise. Peel and core | large apple and cut into thin 
rounds. Pour the juice of 2 lemons over the apple and 
banana to prevent discoloring. Put them in the bowl, 
too, and add !% teaspoon whole cardamon seeds. 
(You have to crack the pods to get at the seeds.) For 
your dressing, use 2 teaspoons honey thinned with 2 
teaspoons light cream, adding 4 teaspoon whole 
cardamon seeds, 14 teaspoon salt, a few mint leaves or 
14 teaspoon dry mint. Pour over the fruit which has 
been placed on a platter of soft lettuce leaves. 


Cauliflower Salad: Slice thin enough flowerets of 
washed cauliflower to make 1 heaping cup, loosely 
packed. Add !4 cup Cheddar cheese, cut into thin 
strips, 14 cup chopped green pepper, 14 cup minced 
Spanish onion and 1!% cups chopped water cress. 
Serve with 3 tablespoons French dressing. 


Salad Palette: This mixed salad will be a “thing of 
beauty,” especially if you have a large, rather shallow 
bowl. Wash and dry by spreading on paper towels 
| head Boston lettuce, | bunch water cress and 1 head 
romaine or garden lettuce. Peel 3 firm tomatoes. Slice 
1 cucumber paper thin and 10 radishes quite thin. Cut 
1 stalk celery fine, including some of the tender leaves, 
and cut !% green pepper into thin sticks. Rub the bowl 
thoroughly with a clove of garlic. Now comes the 
artistry: Tear the greens into small pieces and cover 
the bowl, slice the tomatoes thin over the lettuce, and 
spread the cucumbers over them without covering ~ 
them completely. Sprinkle on the radishes, celery and 
green pepper and place the water cress around the rim 
of the bowl with the stems stuck under the lettuce, so 
that the cress frames the salad. One half pound Belgian 
endive may be used instead of, or in addition to, the 
cress; pull the leaves apart and stick the blunt ends 
under the lettuce so that the “petals” radiate like 
those of a sunflower or daisy. Serve with about 1 cup 
spicy French dressing and 3 teaspoons grated Parme- 
san cheese, but do not toss until everyone has had a 
chance to appreciate your creation. 


It certainly isn’t news that some of the best things to 
drink are raw—milk shakes, eggnogs, fruitades and 
vegetable juices in almost endless combinations. 


Pineapple Drink: Combine in blender 1 cup pine- 
apple juice, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 12 bunch water 
cress and | cup cracked ice. Buzz a few minutes. 


Tomato Juice:Combine in blender or shaker 2 cups 
tomato juice, 1 teaspoen lemon juice, 14 teaspoon salt, 
14 teaspoon pepper, 1 large cucumber, peeled, seeded 
and grated, a few drops hot pepper sauce and 34 cup 
cracked ice. Buzz or shake a few minutes. 
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>Ouper ways to serve tuna! ©@ 





TUNA BURGERS. Here’s a new kind of burger! Mix 1 7-oz. 
can drained, flaked tuna, 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom 
Soup, 1 tbsp. each minced green pepper and onion. Fill 6 ham- 
burger buns with mixture; brush buns with butter. Bake on 
cookie sheet in hot oven (400° F.) about 10 minutes. 6 servings. 


dish! In a 1-qt. casserole, combine 1 can Campbell’s Cream of 
Chicken Soup, 12 cup milk, 7-oz. can drained, flaked tuna, 1 cup 
drained, cooked peas, 1 cup crushed potato chips. Garnish with 
potato chips. Bake at 375° F. about 25 minutes. 4 servings. 


3 PERFECT TUNA CASSEROLE. A never-fail meal, all in one 
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rf fe TUNA LOAF. Any way you slice it, this is soup-erb! Combine 3 TUNA SHORTCAKE. Creamy and tasty—and ready in minutes! 
wee ai 2 7-oz. cans drained, flaked tuna, 114 cups fine bread crumbs, & In a saucepan, blend together 1 can Campbell’s Cream of 


1 can Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup, 2 lightly beaten eggs, Mushroom Soup, % cup milk, one 7-ounce can drained, flaked 


2 tbsp. minced onion. Pack lightly in greased loaf pan; bake MUS tuna, 1 cup drained, cooked peas, 2 sliced, hard-cooked eggs 
at 350° F. about 1 hr. Serve with Quick Cream Sauce (blend .. SOUP and 2 tablespoons chopped pimiento; heat. Serve over hot, 


CREAM OF 


1 can Cream of Celery Soup, 4% cup milk; heat). 6 servings. —S oS split and buttered biscuits—or pour on slices of toast. 4 servings. 
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How to help your child 
have a better school year 


“Good-bye, Mom...” Mothers will hear 
this familiar farewell daily during the school 
months ahead when 38 million children 
leave for their classrooms. Among these 
boys and girls there will be 4 million young- 
sters entering school for the first time. 

Is there anything you can do to help 
your child get the best possible start in 
school? Yes, there is. You can take him to 
your family doctor now . . . before school 
opens .. . for a thorough check-up. 

Although your child may seem to be in 
tiptop physical condition, he could have 
some totally unexpected impairment. For 
example, slight defects in seeing and hear- 
ing can handicap a child in his studies and 
other school activities or cause unnecessary 
absences. Therefore, eyes and ears should 
be examined. 

You may also find your doctor’s advice 
helpful in improving your child’s general 
health. Is there room for improvement in 
his diet? Are his habits of play, sleep and 
exercise all right? Parents should remember 
that poor health habits can lead to physical 
and emotional troubles and the sooner 
they are corrected, the better. 


Protection against certain health hazards 
is necessary when a child starts or returns 





to school. So be sure to have your child’s 
immunization record reviewed and see that 
appropriate steps are taken to bring it up 
to date if necessary. 

If you are not certain about your child’s 
protection against smallpox, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus and polio, now 
is the time to see your doctor. It is most 
important to obtain his professional assist- 
ance so you may comply with the school’s 
requirements regarding vaccinations and 
inoculations. 

Teen-age boys and girls, as well as 
younger children, benefit from regular pre- 
school check-ups. Physical adjustments, 
weight variations and emotional upsets— 
all these and similar problems are matters 
which parents may not understand too well. 


So why not get your doctor’s help now? 
Advice based on sound medical knowledge 
may prevent or clear up many difficulties 
of the school years. Your child’s visit to 
him can help assure healthy, happy school 
days. 

Metropolitan offers two booklets on 
health problems of school-age children. 
The titles are listed on the coupon below. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet 
| “ABC's of Childhood Dis- 
9-57-J 


eases,” 


“Understanding Your Teen- 
Ager,’ 
Name 
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LAVIES FROME JOURNE 


SCENT OF CLOVES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 . 


had begun their breakfast. Edward was not 
with them, and before she could ask his where- 
abouts she saw him coming briskly down the 
ramp which led to the outer wall. 

He kissed her heartily, and said, “A quiet 
night and a bright morning. I hope you slept 
well. Let’s go in. I’m hungry.” 

It was never expedient to make a request of 
a hungry man. She fell into step beside him. As 
they passed the soldiers one of the men had 
just fitted a piece of cold fat bacon onto a slice 
of bread and was about to lift it to his mouth. 

“Spare a crust for a starving man, your 
honor,” said Edward, in tolerable imitation of 
a beggar’s whine, and took the piece from the 
soldier’s hand. They all laughed. He walked 
on, cramming the food into his mouth. “It'll 
be today. There’s smoke to the north of us. 
I’d send out a scout for news, but if I lower 
the bridge now there'll be trouble.” 

“Oh,” she said. “Why?” 

“‘There’s a crowd of countryfolk there, beg- 
ging admission. They've been arriving all 
through the night.” 


She could imagine how safe the castle 
looked to those who were locked out of it. 

“It seems hard, doesn’t it?”’ she said falter- 
ingly. “They aren’t on either side, and 
yet ——” 

“War always hurts somebody,” he said 
curtly. ““Don’t look at me like that, Lucy. I 
can’t take in a lot of hungry mouths. I’ve been 
up there, shouting to them to turn about and 
go inland. Cromwell’s going straight through 
to Wexford. The fools out there’d be safe 
enough if they got well out of his road. But 
they won't listen.” 

He had begun to eat, quickly but without 
haste and giving the food his full attention. 

*“Maire says she knows a safe place not far 
from here, some caves, at Cloonmagh.” 

“Cloonmagh. That’d be no help to them. 
You can get there only by boat, I believe.”’ He 
laid down his knife for a moment and put his 
hand over hers. ““Sweetheart, don’t look so 
miserable. There’s nothing you can do for 
them now. I'll go up and shout at them again; 
threaten to shoot if they don’t move away. 
Squatting there like that, they're as good as 
dead already.”’ He put the last bit of food into 
his mouth, took a long draught of ale and 
stood up. 

“I'll come with you,” she said. 

“You'll only begin to cry and say ‘Poor 
things’ and beg me to have them in. And I tell 
you frankly, Lucy, I shan’t, because I can’t. If 
the twelve Apostles stood there asking to come 
in, I'd be bound to say no.” 

Something in his voice hinted to her that he 
was distressed by the plight of the refugees. 

“T won't cry,’ she said, and followed him 
out, across the courtyard, up the ramp and 
onto the wall. 

Edward went to the cannon station nearest 
the drawbridge, and she went and stood be- 
side him. It was a perfect August morning, the 
sky the color of a harebell and cloudless. The 
moat at the foot of the wall lay smooth and 
glassy, mirroring the sky’s blue. 

“Yes,” Edward said, “it’s smoke right 
enough. That'll be Shallyran. We’re next.” He 
looked down at the huddle of people on the 
other side of the moat, pressed together at the 
spot where the drawbridge, if lowered, would 
touch. “You must get away,” he shouted. 
“Shallyran’s burning. They'll be here within 
an hour. Go inland and keep off the roads.” 

They turned their helpless-looking faces up- 
ward and some held out their hands; but they 
made no move to go away. 

“Do you think they can hear you? Do they 
understand?” 

“Listen,” he said. 

It came up with dreadful clarity: “‘Let us in. 
Sir, sir, in the name of God, let us in.” An old 
woman went down on her knees and held up 
prayerful hands; a younger one showed her 
baby, just about Julia’s size. 

“Tell them about the caves.” 

“There are caves at Cloonmagh,” Edward 
shouted. “Go there. You can’t stay here. 
You'll all be killed. I can’t take you in. Go to 
the caves.” 


A man came forward, tugging at the head 
his donkey. “‘There’s no getting to Cloonma 
without a boat, sir. Take us in. You can’t lez 
us here to perish.” 

She saw the sweat break out on Edwanif. 
forehead. ‘‘I won’t have you stay there to i 
slaughtered,” he bellowed. “If you don’t sey. 
ter I shall fire on you.” ‘ 

They moaned and pressed closer toge th yy 

“Edward, Maire said she knew a secret 
to Cloonmagh.” 

He looked at her for a second, his ] 
pressed together; then he looked to the no} 
where the smoke was now a gray column, di. 
tinct against the sky. }. 

‘Fetch her,” he said. i. 

As she lifted her skirts and ran down t| | 
ramp she heard him shout that he was sendilff. 
somebody to guide them all to safety. | 

Maire was like all the rest of them, sli 
peasants the world over: she owned very litt 
but that little was precious. She began 
gather her poor possessions. it 

“And, lady, I'll need food too. If I goint 
kitchen they'll not believe —— 

“Tl fetch you food,” Lucy said. “Mai, 
you must hurry. Men who should be bus } 
other things are waiting on you.” 

Maire had hurried; by the time that Ly 
reached the inner end of the drawbridge, cari 
ing some hastily gathered food tied up 
cloth, the old woman was there, clutching} 
great bundle under the shadow of her shawl 

Above their heads, out of sight, Edward y 
shouting again. 

“All you down there, pick up your gear al 
walk back twenty paces. Now stay there..- 
body who moves a step when the bridge con! 
down will be shot. Shot dead, d’you undée 
stand? Follow the one who comes out aij 
she'll lead you to safety. All right! Low 
awaaay!”” 

Gently, with the muted screech of we 
oiled wheels and chains, the great bridge car. 
down and spanned the water. 

“Run, Maire. And God go with you,” Lu : 
said. 

“And have you in His keeping, and all yu 
love,” said Maire. Looking very small, 
scuttled across. She landed on the farther si! 
and cried, “‘After me, all of you!”’ and witho! 
waiting to see whether they followed or nd 
set off, skirting the moat and then making fj 
the woods. : 

“Bring her up!” Edward shouted. T} 
chains wound in, link after link, and the brid! 
rose, slanted across the water, was uprigl. 
Edward turned and began to descend tf! 
ramp. As he did so there was a sharp crack.| 
was followed by the rippling rattle of an ow 
running chain. The bridge remained poised f 
an instant and then fell with a crash which h) 
a desperately final sound. 

Despite all their agonized efforts to raise 
to hack it through, to blow it up, enough 
mained to afford a passage across the moat f 
the Puritan soldiers an hour later. 

In one respect reality differed from t| 
dream: Lucy was spared the sight of Julia | 
the end of a pike, for Maire’s confidence int} 
caves of Cloonmagh as a hiding place hi 
given her courage enough to carry Little Mj 
away with her. 


Johannes Belderdik, owner and master | 
the Sea Maid, had, in the years before Cror 
well’s Navigation Act, made regular voyag) 
between Amsterdam and the Irish ports. F| 
had never called at Cloonmagh, which 
not a port—just a tiny fishing village, set clo) 
under the cliff and remarkable only for | 
church. The tiny, ancient gray stone buildii 
was surmounted by a cross, disproportionate 
tall, and gilded. It constituted a landmark, ai 
Captain Belderdik was on the lookout for it 
this bleak February morning in the year 165 
On this voyage he would put in at Cloonmag 
because that was what he had been hired 
do. 

A mystery, which he was content to allow 
remain so, surrounded his errand. A gent) 
man, giving the name of Mr. Bull, and tellil 
some specious story about wishing to insp 
an Irish horse for another gentleman, had a 






























ached Johannes and asked whether he 
luld take the risk of carrying him to a small 
‘ce on the Irish coast, land him, wait for an 
ur and bring him back again. That Mr. Bull 
money enough to hire a whole ship and 
crew in order to make a visit lasting one 
ur indicated that something very secret and 
portant must be brewing. But that was no 
air of Johannes’. He had only to find 
oonmagh. 

Tt was more difficult than he had antici- 
ited. The weather was bad, visibility fre- 
‘ently obscured by squalls of sleet. Finally 
“W} knew that he had overshot his mark and 
‘Wist turn back. So they turned about and at 
next little village, of which Johannes said 
biously, ‘It could be Cloonmagh—if it had 
cross,” made a careful approach and, when 
2 sounding revealed that the ship could go 
nearer, lowered a boat. 

“Sir,” Johannes asked, as his passenger pre- 
‘red to embark, “do you speak Gaelic?.. . 
nen you will have difficulty in ascertaining 
nether this is Cloonmagh or not. I will come 
) th you.” 

‘They landed, in the middle of another squall, 
\ the desolate beach and walked toward the 
uster of poor clod hovels. The place gave no 
bn of human occupation: there was no 
und, and not a thread of smoke rising from 
y roof. But as the sleet storm cleared they 
buld see, beyond the hovels, the squat stone 
iurch, and protruding from its roof a broken 
ump, gilded. 

“This is Cloonmagh,” Johannes said. ““And 
sa dead village.” 





ir. Bull, forgetting caution 
r a moment. “If this is 


him to smell her before she noticed him. When 
she did she stopped short, dropping her hands 
and staring at him. 

He said quickly, ““Don’t be frightened. I 
shan’t hurt you!” but he spoke, without 
thought, in his own tongue. He repeated the 
assurance in halting, painstaking Gaelic. She 
looked over her shoulder at the old woman, 
now hobbling toward them, using the stick as 
a prop. Then she looked at him with an ex- 
pression of confidence as well as appeal and 
moved to his side. 

“Help me,” she said. 


The old woman, now close to them, seemed 
to sense his partisanship; in a spate of Gaelic, 
too swift for his understanding, she made a 
speech of self-justification and complaint. The 
gist of it—so far as he could make out—was 
that the girl always robbed the pig and the 
pig must eat or die. 

“The child also,” he said. 

The old woman shrugged, a gesture of help- 
less indifference. She spoke again. The girl was 
nothing to do with her. Maire had brought her 
and now Maire was dead ; everybody was dead. 

The child beside him said, “Yes. Maire is 
dead and I am hungry.” 

“Have you food in the house?” he asked 
the old woman. “‘I could pay.’ A greedy gleam 
came into her eyes but it vanished. 

Of what use was money, she asked, when 
there was nothing to buy? What food she had 
would hardly last for herself until her son 
came back; everybody was dead, and she 

would have been dead, too, 


“Tt suits me well,” said HH? HHH except that she had a son 


who worked at Shallyran. 







loonmagh, I have only to 
Hillow my directions. I 
all be back in an hour.” 
)was a speech of dismissal. 
fe began to walk, at a 


We know more bad things 
about ourselves than does 
anybody else, yet no one 
thinks so highly of us as we 
do of ourselves. 
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Rummaging in his mind 
for the Gaelic words, he 
asked, “‘And the child has 
no parents?” 

No; she never had any; 
Maire had brought her; 







yanking pace, was lost to 




































jen appeared again scram 

ling up the cliff and 

nally vanished behind a screen of gorse 
ushes and wind-twisted fir trees. 

' Johannes turned in the other direction. He 
jalked until he had reached the church, stood 
)r a moment, looked up at the stump of the 
Oss and remembered how often, sailing down 
) Wexford, he had seen it gleam in the morn- 
hg sun or shine wetly through the rain. Then, 
pressed by the brooding desolation of the 
lace, he turned back. Facing the houses 
gain, he heard, and then saw, something 
hich indicated that the place was not so en- 
rely deserted as it seemed. He heard the 
yod-demanding squeal and grunt of a pig, 
nd saw emerge from behind one little house 
‘nd go to stand by the doorway of another a 
reat, gaunt sow, heavily in pig. In prompt 
swer to the demand, the low door opened 
ind a very old woman crept out, dragging a 
yooden bucket. She pushéd “and heaved it a 
ttle way from the door, the pig rushed to it, 
nd she crept back into her house. 

| Then something happened which brought 
ohannes to a standstill. Out from some hid- 
g place came another figure, a bit of flutter- 
g rag, a tousled mass of hair, arms and legs 
thin and angular as twigs. It darted to the 
ther side of the bucket, crouched down, thrust 
$ arms in beside the sow’s guzzling snout and 
rought up handfuls of food and shoveled 
hem into its mouth. The sow moved, pivoting 
ound, trying to shoulder the intruder away; 
he child simply moved around and went on 
ceding. The sow let out a cry, disconcertingly 
uman, a call for aid. A human child eating 
ike a pig, a pig crying out like a child, Johannes 
hought. 
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he door opened again, and out crept the 
od woman, this time carrying a stout stick. 
or all her seeming frailty, the blow she struck 
vould have hurt had it fallen where the old 
voman intended, but the child was too quick. 
t was on its feet and running when the stick 
hudded down on the edge of the bucket. Run- 
jing, the child betrayed its sex—it was a girl. 
he had filled her hands with the dripping, 
evolting-looking pieces, and she was so in- 
ent upon running and eating at the same time 
hat she was close enough to Johannes for 


Maire was dead, and soon 


ght for some moments and HHHHHYHHH the child would die too— 


only by robbing the pig had 
she kept alive so long. 

He looked at the girl. He thought of the 
good food at that moment being prepared in 
the ship’s galley and made an instant deci- 
sion. 

“You come along with me,” he said. “Tl 
find you something to eat.” 

Her dirty little face took on a look of pure 
bliss. To his enormous surprise, she stepped 
in front of him and made him an elegant 
curtsy and said, ‘Sir, I should be very 
grateful.” 

““Come on, then,” he said, smiling. 

““God be thanked now,” said the old woman, 
“the pig can eat in peace.” 

The sailor who had been left with the boat 
stared to see his captain appear accompanied 
by a filthy scarecrow child. Johannes lifted her 
into the boat, thinking how piteously small 
and light she was. 

“Put your back into it, Daan,” he said; 
“this child is starving.” Of Julia, he asked, 
“How long have you lived like this?” 

“Since Maire died.” 

‘**How long ago?” 

“It was Christmas.” Tears filled her eyes 
and slowly spilled over, making tracks down 
her dirty face. 

“All right,” he said hastily, ‘““we won’t talk 
about that. You’re all right now.’ He took 
off his jacket and covered her rags. Washed 
and fed and properly dressed, he thought, she 
would be a very pretty little girl. And Geer- 
truida would love her—surely. Geertruida’s 
childlessness had been a great grief to her in the 
early days of their marriage. . . . “What is your 
name?” he asked. 

“Julia. Maire said remember always... 
shall I say it?” 

“Yes,” he said, intent and curious, “‘tell me 
what Maire said you were to remember.” 

It surprised him again. He had once heard a 
gray parrot with a bright pink tail recite in a 
prim Amsterdam parlor some of the choicest 
obscenities of the forecastle, and in exactly 
that same accurate, uncomprehending way this 
waif now said, in English: 

“My name is Julia Ashley. I am English. 
Cromwell killed my father and my mother and 
Maire saved me.” She breathed hard with the 
effort and went on; ““My mother was a good 
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lady and my father was a brave man. I must 
be good and brave.” 

SAY. . aie bMALwa.che 
English. 

She looked at him blankly. Apparently the 
little recitation was all the English she knew. 
Asked in Gaelic to repeat it, she did so in- 
stantly. 

“Do you know how old you are?” 

She looked down at her fingers, moving 
them against one another, and finally held up 
her hands, both thumbs tucked down. 

“Eight. You are eight years old?” 

‘“‘In summer. Maire told me.” 

They had reached the Sea Maid. 

“Well, here we are. We'll soon have some 
good hot food inside you,” he said. 

Eight, he thought, was a good age, young 
enough to have something left of entrancing 
childishness, old enough not to be too heavy 
a responsibility. Geertruida would love her. 


again,” he told her, in 


For the third evening in succession, Geer- 
truida Belderdik, having made sure that every- 
thing was in readiness for Johannes’ return, 
sat down to await his arrival. She took up her 
knitting—a pair of long warm stockings for 
Johannes—but her fingers were clumsy with 
excitement and impatience. 

Twenty-two years of marriage to a sea- 
faring man had not trained her to accept with 
calm the inevitable rhythm of such a life. 
Still, when he went away she felt the wrench 
of bereavement; then, when all her tears were 
shed, there was the waiting time, during which 
she could hardly be said to live at all. Finally 
there was the rebirth, with its own pain, a time 
when she must count the days, the hours, the 
very minutes, with so much to be done making 
ready her feverish welcome, and the exact time 
was never certain: she must bear the impotent 
dependence upon wind and weather, she 
must listen, day and night, for the sound of his 
coming. 

She went to the table, where, on a white 
cloth, glossy with starch, all Johannes’ favor- 
ite cold dishes were set out. Cold ham, 
smoked sausage, spiced beef, pickled red cab- 
bage, honey, her homemade cherry, her apri- 
cot jam, a rich plumcake. In the kitchen 
various hot dishes were being slowly brought 
to perfection. 

She thought—as she touched everything on 
the table, moving one thing and then the 
other, until it was all rearranged—that this 
was exactly how she had not intended to live 
her life. She had planned that as soon as they 
were married, he should give up the sea. 

There was plenty of money: her father was 
an East India merchant, not one of the 
princely ones, but wealthy enough, and she 
was his only child. Johannes was, at the time 
of their marriage, one of his hired captains, 
and in marrying him she had mated below her 
station. Secretly she had felt confident that 
that would help her to have her way with him. 
Secretly she had relied upon her father’s 
wealth to make up for what she thought she 
lacked in looks and charm. 
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been disappointing. Geertruida was not ak 
in being conscious of the difference in th} 
stations and Johannes was—also secretly—| 
suspicious that people might think that he! b 


suasion on her part to make him consent 
live in the big Hoogenstrasse house. He h 
his eye on a small place near the water 
Humble hired captain he might be, but hey 
in a position to provide a home for his wi! 
and he wanted everyone to know it. 

Over the house he capitulated: Geertrui 
pleaded that it would be cruel to leave f 
aging father there alone; it was her home, aj 
she loved it; there was ample room there. / 
sound sensible arguments, such as would a 
peal to a sensible man. 

Over the money he was adamant. 

“Tt’s your father’s now; and when he dil 
it will be yours, Geertruida. I want nothing 
do with it. I shan’t always be sailing other mer| 
ships. When my father dies I shall al 
share of the farm, and I shall buy a ship.” 

It was then that she had said that she 
hoped he would leave the sea. She had 
angry, hysterical, tearful, all without effec] 
Johannes Belderdik pointed out that he loye 
the sea, had left his father’s farm in Zeelar 
and served a long, hard apprenticeship ona} 
count of that love. He demanded to be to} 
what in the world would he, a healthy se 
faring man, find to do with himself ashor 
Her father, she said, would find him some kip 
of job. 

“T have a job, Geertruida,” he said grave) 
‘‘and I intend to continue in it.” 


Beaten down at last, she had said, “‘At lea 
buy a ship now. Let me do that for you.” Ti 
Sea Maid had been bought with her mone}, 
but when, in the following year, his fathe} 
died, he had paid her back, and she had take 
the money, resentful and respectful at th 
same time. 

She had tried, in the early days, to do whe} 
many captains’ wives did—go with him on hi 
voyages; but she proved to be a hopeless 
bad sailor, constantly seasick. She was sensibl} 
enough to realize that a seasick woman, i 
the close confines of a ship, was not an attrac| 
tive companion. In the end she had stayed a 
home and begun the pattern of parting an 
waiting and reunion that simply led to an 
other parting. And never once did she suspec| 
that the irksome pattern contributed to keep 
ing their love alive and fresh. She had never, ii 
fact, brought herself to believe that Johan 
loved her at all. 

She considered herself very ugly. She hal 
decided that in early childhood, noticing tht 
differences between herself and all the othe 
little girls she knew. She had always been smal 
and thin; her skin was dark, her eyes ver 
black and her hair—also black—quite straigh 
and far too heavy and stubborn to be affecter 
by curling irons or rags. All the other litth 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 





“Oh, Henrietta, you look just beautiful.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
girls were plump and fair-skinned and had 
light-colored eyes, and hair that was either 
curly or capable of being made to seem so. 
To be so different, to be, at the age of twelve, 


| topped by blond beauties of nine—that was 





bad enough: but when she was fifteen some- 
thing worse happened. Her father, who doted 
on her, brought home a length of superb silk, 
the color of flame with stripes of a darker 
shade. It would, he told her, make her a fine 
new dress. 

She had unrolled the shining length of it and 
draped it over her shoulders and gone to look 
in the glass. It changed her; against the strong 
vivid color her skin looked creamy, her hair 
and eyes blacker than ever, her mouth a dusky 
red. She studied her reflection, first with sur- 
prise and then with growing displeasure. 
Then, throwing the silk to the floor, she cried: 

“T can’t wear it. It makes me look like an 
Indian.” 

Perhaps she had expected contradittion; 
when he said nothing she looked at him with 
growing consternation and suspicion. She 
seized his arm, demanding in a loud voice: 

“Ts that it? Am I an Indian? Am 1? Am I?” 

He said slowly, “Your grandmother was 
Javanese—a princess. And your mother was 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw. - 

“A beautiful black woman!” she screamed 
in derision. 

“She was not black,” he said, speaking with 
a sternness he used seldom. “She was beauti- 
ful, I tell you.” He paused. “Just for a min- 
ute,” he said, “with that silk about you, you 
looked like her.~ 

She gave him a look of pure hatred and 
rushed out of the room. 

By the time she was eighteen—and fell in 
love with handsome young Johannes Bel- 
derdik—the consciousness of being ugly, dif- 
ferent, somehow inferior, had imposed upon a 
nature fundamentally passionate and arrogant 
a deceptive meekness and an apparent desire 
to please. That, and her smallness and the pi- 
quancy of her tiny features and unusual color- 
ing, made a strong appeal to Johannes. With 
some diffidence—because of the difference be- 
tween their stations—he began to pay her at- 
tentions which, to his surprise, were well re- 
ceived, not only by Geertruida but by her fa- 
ther, who had been troubled by her surly with- 
drawal from social contacts, her moods of bit- 
ter misery. Johannes had been, and remained, 
astounded by his luck; his faithfulness to her 
had been effortless: he knew he had the sweet- 
est, prettiest wife in the world. 

Tonight, when she had fidgeted with every- 
thing on the table, she moved restlessly about 
the room, went to the window and pulled 
back the curtain. Not to be borne, this endless 
dread and uncertainty. No man who loved a 
woman would subject her to such torment un- 
less he had to. 

As she let the curtain fall and turned back to 
the room hes heard—and it was more a mat- 
ter of heart than of ear—the sound of a foot- 
Step in the street. In a moment she was across 
the hall and opening the heavy front door. It 
was Johannes’ step, though slower, less springy 
than usual. She flung herself at him, saying his 
name over and over. Ordinarily at such a mo- 
ment he took her in his arms and, because she 
was so tiny, swung her off her feet and held 
her high. Tonight, under his heavy cloak his 
arms were occupied, clutchine somethme 
bulky. He never came home without bringing 
her a present, and as she put her arms about 
him as far as they would go, she had time to 
think . . . a roll of the woolen cloth the Insh 
made . . . a wolfskin 





D..- Truida! Dear Truida!” he said as her 
lips traveled over his wet face. 

She closed the door against the wind. That 
was always the loveliest moment of all, the 
moment when he was safely back and the 
door shut on all the outer world. 

“Safe home once more!” she said in a voice 
tremulous with joy. 

She loosened the clasp of his cloak and gave 
it a little tug so that it fell with a sodden thump 
on the spotless floor. 

“What have you ” Then she saw. The 
child’s head stuck out from the muffling folds, 
a pale sleeping profile, a tangle of bright hair, 
tucked between his upper arm and his breast. 





















































She was to think, a thousand times, a the 
sand thousand times afterward that that m 
ment was symbolic of it all—herself running 
meet him and throw herself into his a 
and his arms not free to take her any mo 

“It’s a little girl,” he said. 

“So I see. Who is she? Why have you . 
brought her here?” She heard the sharpness 
her voice. 

“Tll tell you all about it,” he said, an 
looked about for some place to lay his burden 
selected a settle on the far side of the hall a 
gently laid the child down. 

Then, too late by an unreckonable age, b 
took Geertruida in his arms. 


Wien he set her down they both turmed f@ 
the settle. “I found her starving in a deserted 
Irish village . . .” ‘ 
He had started his story when Anna, ca 
ing a covered dish, came into the hall. She 
made a stiff bob and said, in a voice of gente 
ine pleasure, “Welcome home, master.” 7 
“Hello. Anna. Something smells vey 
good.” By that time Anna’s gaze, following 
Geertruida’s, had lighted upon the child. She 
gave an exclamation of surprise and the lid@ 
the dish rattled. 
Geertruida, who often eased her suppressed 
irritation with Johannes by snapping at tf 
servants, swung round and said, “Be caref 
Anna. It’s only a child. By the way you're gap 
ing, one would think it was a monkey.~ 
“You might have thought so if you'd sed 
her as I did.” Johannes said. “I have cleane 
her up a bit, and she’s put on a 
“Dearest,” Geertruida said, “the food v 
get cold. You haven’t even taken your hat off, 
And your feet must be —— Anna, fetch the 
master’s slippers. Johannes, come to the fire.” 
He removed and flung down his hat and thea 
went to the settle. “We'd better take her im 
She might wake and wonder where she was_ 
He lifted the child and shook her gently. “J 
wanted to keep her awake, so that you could 
see her with her eyes open. She has beautifull 
eyes.” As he spoke Julia’s eyes opened and he 
spoke to her gently in some foreign tongue. 
“Can't she walk?” Geertruida asked in that 
same sharp way. 
“Of course she can. And run. But she = 
any shoes, you see. We rigged her up as well as 
we could, but the shoes beat us.” 
He carried Julia into the parlor and Gee 
truida drew up a third chair. Johannes set the 
child down and pulled away the coat in which 
she was muffied. Geertruida saw that she was 
wearing Johannes” best shirt, with the sleeves) 
rolled up, and a pair of drawers securely tied) 
about her small waist with a length of tz 
string. She was now wide awake, looking from 
one to the other and then about the room) 
Johannes smiled at her and spoke in that same 
strange tongue, and after a moment she slipped! 
from her chair and curtsied to Geertruida. 
“You see, somebody has taught her man 
ners. I don’t think she'd run wild long,” Jo= 
hannes said. 
Geertruida served the food. The table had 
been set for two, and she deliberately refrained} 
from ringing the bell and asking Anna to sef 
another place. She sat with her hands clenched J 
together in her lap, ostentatiously not shanng 
the meal. Johannes did not notice. He ate 
heartily and kept pressing the child to eat 
Once he drew Geertruida’s attention to her 
pretty manners. Then he began naming the} 
things on the tabk, the food in the dishes) 
making her say the names after him. Shey 
joined in the game eagerly, laughing at he: 
failure to imitate him perfectly. Her laugh was) 
delightful, gay and musical. And her eyés, as 
Johannes had said, were beautiful, the soft 
dark, almost purple-gray of a thunder cloud, 
and set between long lashes. 
The meal lasted a long time. When it was? 
done Johannes eased his chair back and said, ~ 
“That was good! Oh, I am glad to be home.” 
And he had not noticed that she had not_ 
shared this, their reunion supper. Tears of | 
self-pity dripped—not down her cheeks where | 
they would have done no harm—inwardly, 
corrosively onto her heart. 
The child ate, lingeringly, gloatingty, slice 7 
after slice of bread and honey while Johannes” 
told how and where he had found her, speak-— 
ing of the pig, the old woman, the desolation 
of Cloonmagh. 





Then Geertruida said, ‘And what are you 
ing to do with her now?” 















d taken too much for granted. 
“Well,” he said, “I thought you’d like to 
ep her, Truida. She’s a very nice little girl. I 
ought, when I’m away, she’d be company 
r you. But of course’’—he looked her straight 
the face and spoke with honest directness— 
you don’t take to the idea, you’re under 
» obligation. I could make some other ar- 
gement for her.” 
“What? The Klopstock Home?” 
“No! That’d be the very last place. No, I’d 
‘id somebody who did want a nice little girl. 
i failing that, keep her aboard. She was no 
ouble and the men all loved her.” 

“She’d be better here. Would you like her 
stay?” 
“Of course I should. That’s why I brought 
+r home.” 
Julia had been following this conversation, 
‘rning her eyes from one to the other as 
jough she sensed that the talk concerned her. 
hannes now spoke to her in the strange 
) ngue, and she smiled and nodded and then 
. oke into that ripple of laughter. 
) “T told her she was to stay here and be our 
ttle girl,’ he explained. ‘‘And I told her that 
e must be quick and learn Dutch because I 
d the Gaelic very difficult.” 
“Tl have a bed made up,” Geertruida said. 
le went out of the room and stood for some 
oments in the cold hall, doing battle with 
orself. 

It was true that in time past she had re- 
-etted her childlessness, but the children for 
hom she hungered had been great sturdy 
oys exactly like Johannes, 


























inding him to her more 
osely. This strange child, 
pearing out of nowhere, 
vould never be a link. Al- 


pretty. 
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| 
, hiding her true feelings, 

iding even her real nature, came to her aid. 
¢nce again it was a matter of pretend: give 
vay but be watchful and when the slightest 
xcuse offers itself, edge her out. 

| She was able to give her orders about the 
‘reparation of a room for Julia in a manner 
Vhich gave no indication that the child’s ar- 


val was other than a pleasure to her. 


he thought came to her in the night. Jo- 
Hannes was already asleep and she was just 
jipping into sleep when the thought came 
‘to her mind as though an enemy had spoken 
in a loud clear voice. } 

| She tried, on this first occasion, to refute it, 
Dut feebly and with little conviction. It fol- 
owed so naturally on her secret fears that 
ithin a few minutes she had accepted it as 
ruth and told herself that she had always 
“Mown it to be true. Always, wherever he was 
sound, even Alexandria or Tripoli, she had 
isualized the place full of tall, full-bosomed 
ussies with pink-and-white skins, light eyes 
nd fair hair. That had been part of her misery, 
at she, who could never bear to have about 
he house a servant girl who was not old or 
Dositively ill-favored, must bear the dread that 
t each landfall Johannes betrayed her. 
Every time he came back she questioned 
nim closely. “Tell me what you did, where you 
ent, whom you saw. I want to share it all 
ith you.”’ She had never, in all the years, had 
she slightest confirmation of her suspicions; 
he was a loving husband, tender, indulgent, 
out her wounded self-esteem had been past 
nealing long before she met him, and it had 
gone on festering despite the balm of a seem- 
gly happy marriage. 

And now she knew. 

That was a bad night. And from that night 
on always she woke. Always suddenly, as 
hough someone had roused her. And except 
hat every day added to the weight of evidence, 
he night’s ordeal was always the same. 

Always the same... . 

The child’s hair, now that it is properly 
washed, is just the color his was as I first re- 
ember him, a color hard to describe, a brown 
ade up of copper, and dead beech leaves and 



















ich one a link in the chain == —_ 


There are no ugly women; 
there are only women who 
do not know how to look 


‘appy evening. , BSR Leste 
In the end the long years St i 


honey, always changing. And her eyes are 
beautiful; he mentioned her eyes almost before 
he was inside the house, beautiful because they 
reminded him of other eyes, set in a pink-and- 
white face. d 

She’s eight years old. Nine years ago he went 
twice to Ireland. I remember every voyage he 
has made in twenty-two years. And this year, 
with every port closed to the Dutch, at the risk 
of his life he must go to Ireland again on an er- 
rand I always suspected. 

What a careful plan to fool me! “She has 
not,” he said, “run wild long; see what pretty 
manners she has!’ She had not run wild at all. 
A week of fasting would strip the flesh from the 
bones of a child that size. 


Who was she? Damn her, damn her wherever 
she is ; may she rot in hell forever and ever. May 
he Oh, no. I love him; he is mine; he be- 
longs to me. Not true. If he loved me, if he be- 
longed to me he would have given up the sea. 

He did not give up the sea because this 
woman, this child’s mother, lived on the other 
side of it. 

Once or twice he woke and found her cry- 
ing. “Why, Truida? Why, my dearest?’ She 
had her reason ready. Time was running short, 
soon he would be gone again; she would be 
alone and he in danger from the sea. 

The Sea Maid was a good ship, he said, and 
he was a good sailor. Nothing to fret about. 

“And this time, when I go, you will not be 
lonely. You'll have Julia.” 

Yes, indeed; she would have Julia! 





Outwardly life in the Hoogenstrasse house 
went on in orderly serenity, and whenever, in 
later life, Julia looked back 
=_- _ upon this time, she saw it 
golden with sunshine. Even 
in winter, when the canals 
froze and she went skating 
with a crowd of little boys 
and girls, the sky seemed to 
be blue and the snow, when 
it fell, fell through sunshine. 
—y Her memories of Maire 
and of the dreadful time 
after Maire’s death dimmed every day, despite 
Aunt Geertruida’s efforts to revive them with 
questions. Aunt Geertruida spared no pains to 
teach her to speak Dutch, and since, as soon as 
Uncle Johannes had gone back to sea, nobody 
about her spoke a word of any other tongue, 
she acquired it quickly and easily. Then the 
probing began. 

“With whom did you live before Uncle 
Johannes brought you here?” 

“With Maire, but she died.” 

*‘What was Maire like?”’ That was a ques- 
tion hard to answer; she had never noticed 
Maire much, she had been accepted, missed 
and mourned but not observed in a way that 
furnished a description. 

“She was kind.” 

““Was she young or old?” 

“Oh, very old.’ But what did that mean? 
To a child of eight any person fully adult 
would seem old. 

“As old as I am?” 

Julia would ponder this, bringing her brows 
together in a frown of puzzled concentration. 
“T don’t know, Aunt Geertruida. I don’t know 
how old you are.” 

“Did she look old? Was her hair gray?” 

“Yes. Maire was old. Her hair didn’t show. 
She had a shawl.” Julia brought that proof of 
memory forward with an air of triumph. 

Then possibly Maire was not the mother— 
the grandmother; bastards often ended up in 
their grandmothers’ care. 

“Was Maire married?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who else lived in the house?” 

“Only Maire and me.” 

“‘And Maire taught you manners?” 

““Yes. Because she said one day they would 
come back and she must say that I knew my 
manners.” 

“Who would come back? Julia, try to re- 
member.” 

“T don’t know, Aunt Geertruida.”” She knew 
that this answer, so often the only possible one, 
was unwelcome. She tried hard to remember, 
to catch at the fleeting memories of those days. 
“There was a place. Maire went there to wash, 
but they were different people. Not the ones 
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who would come back to see if I knew my 
manners. Maire cried.” 

“‘Why? What about?” 

“She said, ‘Now they will never know how 
hard I tried.’ And she said I must remember.” 

“What?” 

“What Maire told me. I do remember that, 
Aunt Geertruida. Shall I say it for you?” 

“No, thank you. I know that part.” 

Conscious of another failure to please, Julia 
would sigh. She had known, almost from the 
first day, that it was necessary to please Aunt 
Geertruida, who did not feel toward her as 
Uncle Johannes, or even as Anna and Wil- 
helmina did. Aunt Geertruida never looked at 
her as though the sight gave her pleasure, and 
this, Julia thought, was because Aunt Geer- 
truida did not like her hair. She often men- 
tioned how untidy it was. Nothing, no amount 
of combing and brushing, could bring Julia’s 
hair to the state of perfection of Aunt Geer- 
truida’s, which looked as though it had been 
painted on her head, but finally Anna and 
Wilhelmina between them devised a coiffure 
which resulted in a cessation of complaint. 
They brushed it flat with a wet brush, plaited 
the ends back hard and turned the plait back 
on itself and tied it with a narrow ribbon. 

It was the first thing Uncle Johannes no- 
ticed when next he came home. ““What have 
you done to your hair, my pretty? You look 
like a skinned rabbit.” 

Aunt Geertruida said, “‘That is the only way 
to keep such a mop of hair tidy.” 

“Well, I don’t like it. It makes me think of 
orphans.” 

“T aman orphan,” said Julia brightly, “‘and 
I’m very lucky not to be in the Klopstock 
Home.” 

Uncle Johannes looked displeased. He 
untied the ribbon and loosened the plait, 
ruffling her hair with his hand. 

“You're not that sort of orphan,” he said. 
“You'll never be an orphan so long as I’m 
alive.” 

“T know,” she said happily. 

She knew about the orphans. They lived in 
a big house on the Herrencanal and when they 
went for a walk they went two by two and 
never spoke above a whisper. They had very 
dull gray clothes and their faces were sad. 
They never joined the other children at the 
skating; Anna had explained that kind gentle- 
men gave them food and clothes, but couldn’t 
afford to provide them with skates. It was, 
however, not Anna but Aunt Geertruida who 
had pointed out that Julia was lucky not to be 
in the Klopstock Home, and Julia, in hearty 
agreement with the remark, had sensed no un- 
kindness in it. 

She never thought Aunt Geertruida unkind. 
Strict, certainly, and rather sad and gloomy, 
especially when Uncle Johannes was at sea. 
Everything cheered up when he was at home. 
Julia came to share, though naturally with less 
violence, Geertruida’s pattern of life—the sad 
parting, the long waiting, the glad reunion. 

Time passed quickly because there was so 
much to learn: needlework and knitting and 
embroidery, spinning and bleaching; how to 
cook and how to clean house. 

Very soon, it seemed, they were celebrating 
Julia’s twelfth birthday. 

Johannes had decided that Midsummer Day 
should be her birthday. She had said that it was 
in summer and, ‘‘Nothing,” he said, “‘could 
be more summery than Midsummer Day. 


H. was home for that birthday, and gave 
her a string of coral. Aunt Geertruida had 
made her a blue dress which laced down the 
front with a coral-colored ribbon. Anna had 
contributed a handkerchief edged with lace she 
had pegged herself, and Wilhelmina had given 
her a tame green finch in a cage. It was a won- 
derfully happy day—until suppertime. 

The parlor faced north and for just a few 
evenings in the height of summer was granted 
a brief share of the setting sun’s light, not 
quite direct, but diffused and otherworldly. 
On this evening, as they sat down to the spe- 
cial birthday supper, the light came in and cast 
its enchantment upon Julia. It touched the 
edges of her brown hair so that her head hada 
nimbus of gold, it shone on the youthful 
moistness of eyelid and lip, it transformed the 
unfinished prettiness of her face into something 
of momentary, dazzling beauty. 











Geertruida saw it as she handed the girl her 
plate and sat for a moment staring as though 
she had never seen her before. Then her gaze 
went to Johannes, and she saw that he was 
staring, too, doting, entranced. 

All at once she knew that she could bear it 
no longer. She let the serving spoon drop into 
the dish with a clatter, put her hands to her 
face and burst into a fury of weeping. i 

They jumped up and went, one on either 
side, to pat and clasp her, to ask, over and 
over again, what was the matter. The real 
reason could never be told. Presently she 
gasped out that she did not feel well, had not 
felt well all day. 

Johannes held one of her hands in his, and 
laid his other on her forehead. ‘““You have a 
fever,” he said. “Come, up to bed with you. 
Julia, run and tell Anna to make some hot! 
lemon tea.” He lifted Geertruida and carried 
her upstairs. 


Hi; concern and the concentrated attention } 
soothed her. She said that she felt better, lay | 
for a while feeling rather ashamed of her outs 
burst, and presently fell asleep. 

At some hour in the short darkness of the | j 
midsummer night she woke, and now she felt } 
genuinely ill; very ill indeed. As in her sea-! 
going days Johannes tended her with matter- 
of-fact kindness. During the rest of the night 
the fever mounted steadily and in the morning 
Johannes sent for Doctor Beets. 

The doctor said it was the summer fever # 
which had been raging through the poorer 
part of the town for three weeks or more; now 
it was appearing in the better-class districts. It | 
was nothing to worry about, he said. He bled 
the patient, prescribed a nauseous draught, | 
and advised that she should drink as little as 
possible. He then departed himself, having } 
added unassuaged thirst to the misery Geer- 
truida was already bearing. 

It was the season for voyages to the Baltic 
ports and Johannes was due to sail for Riga in 
three days’ time. The Sea Maid was refitting 
and taking on cargo and there was a good deal 
that demanded his attention, but Geertruida 
clung to him and he stayed at-home all day, 
until, at about six o’clock, the medicine seemed | 
to take effect. She stopped asking for water 
and complaining of pain, and became drowsy. 

He left Julia sitting by the bedside, said he 
would not be long and hurried away to the 
docks. Julia was very pleased to take his place: | 
for a long time now one of her private day- } 
dreams had been concerned with doing some- 
thing for Aunt Geertruida which would con- 
vert tolerance into positive affection; this 
seemed to be her chance. 

Johannes returned in the last, long-lingering 
twilight. As he hurried along he hoped that 
Anna or Wilhelmina would have had the sense ; 
to relieve Julia of her watch—for he had been 
delayed far longer than he had expected; but 
as he passed the kitchen window on his way 
into the house he saw two white caps just 
visible behind the potted geraniums. 

He entered the house and ran upstairs two 
at a time. Before he reached the landing he } 
could hear Geertruida’s voice, louder than 
usual, hoarse and scolding. 

She lay high in the bed, her face dark and | 
dusky against the white pillows, and she / 
seemed not to notice his entry. Julia had left | 
the chair and was standing against the wall, as 
far from the bed as possible; she turned as he | 
entered but did not move. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am glad you’ve come.” 

“__ away, right away,’ Geertruida said. 
“This is my house. You have no right here, it 
was a plot ——” 

He stood, poised for a moment between the 
raving woman and the frightened girl. 

“Run along, Julia. Go get your supper.” 

He went to the bed and tried to take one of | 
Geertruida’s wildly flailing hands. She tore it 
away with a loud cry. 

“Don’t touch me! I know how you’ve 
plotted and lied and ——” 

“Julia,” he said, “I told you to go. Send 
Wilhelmina to fetch Doctor Beéts.”’ 

That set her in motion—and once she had 
gone, with her frightened white face, he felt 
that he did not mind what Geertruida said. It 
was only the fever talking. 

Only the fever talking. . . . He tried to re- 
member that as it all came pouring out, un- 


ih nchable, sometimes incoherent. Only the 


talking . . . but it was Geertruida, telling 

truth at last; the truth as she saw it. 
By the time Doctor Beets arrived, Johannes 
ew what had lain concealed behind the 
‘Gade of his marriage. It was as though, un- 
"W@-ssing one night for bed, he had discovered 
‘if, clean flesh rotted with leprosy. 

‘As soon as Geertruida was quieted he left 

na by the bed and went in search of Julia. 

i); found her sitting by the untouched supper 
ple in the parlor. She had lighted the candles 
d drawn the curtains and she looked calm, 
nich was a relief to him. He was also calm, 
wardly, but there was a tremor in his 
»mach, and before he sat down to the table 
itooka bottle of schnapps fromthe cupboard. 
“You shouldn’t have waited for me, my 
ar,” he said. 
“Oh, I wanted to. Shall I cut the bread?” 
| Nhile she did so he took a drink and felt the 
| it run, warm and steadying, through his 
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a His mood lightened. He told himself 








I d said to him hardly 
lattered, so long as 
at she had said to 
ia had been harmless 
not understood. That 
+ must discover, so that 
|damage was done he 
vuld mend it. He said: 
“Your aunt is out of 
mind with fever. You 
%|}) understand that, 
n't you?”’ 
“Did she say terrible 
“ings to you too?”’ 
“Terrible!” He pre- 
®aded, not to amuse- 
ent exactly but to 
()mething akin, some- 
ing which would in- 
e confidences without 
e ing to do so. “I 
ver guessed there were 
many things to be ac- 
sed of. And that just 
ows what fever will 
y—in her right mind 
yur aunt doesn’t think 
have a fault at all.” 
“She called me a bas- 
d. Once I heard a boy 
to another: “You 


Ss 


came out 


the brown. 





tonight, 


ard!’ He was an- 
, so I knew it wasn’t 
nice word.” 
i) “What happened, ex- 
2tly? Tell me from the 
)2ginning.” 
“She woke up and 
)sked me to lift her in 
1e bed. Then she asked " 
1e for water and I told 
fer what you told me. 
|) nd then she was angry. It was all muddled, 
ut it was about you and me and Maire and 
ot wanting me here and my being a bastard. 
he said I was your bastard. I stayed up to ask 
ou what it meant. And, Uncle Johannes, you 
an tell me the truth because even if it’s not a 
ice thing to be, if it makes me belong to you 
would please me very much.” 


dark eyes 








ie said, ““Nothing could make you belong 
3 me more than you do. We belong to each 
ther for the best of reasons: because I’m fond 
if you and you’re fond of me.” It occurred to 
im that, up to a very short time ago, that was 
e kind of belonging which had been between 
li and Geertruida. He poured and hastily 
Wallowed some more schnapps. “I’m not 
our father,”’ he said. “I only wish I was. But 
our father, I reckon, ranked high. Do you 
ecollect that piece you were taught to say? 
Our mother was a lady and your father was a 
‘rave man. You must hold on to that. And be- 
ng brave”—he hesitated, knowing exactly 
hat he wanted to say but finding the words 
‘lusive—‘‘being brave isn’t only about not 
ninding being hurt or in danger. There’s an- 
other way of being brave. For instance, now, 
forgetting all those things that were said, 
ind not meant; not minding a bit about what 
s said. Do you see what I mean?” 
“TI do if you mean not crying about it. But 
Ou must mind what people say, mustn’t you? 





HOW MY TRUE LOVE 
PROPOSED 10 ME 


By BERENICE THORPE 


Your gown tonight reminds me 


Of the way our old shingled 
shanty used to look 


Just after a rain, 
When the red in the shingles 


And shone in the sun against 


And the way you carry your 
graceful lean body 


Makes me think of the firs 


That rose above the 
moss-covered roof 


Swaying in the wind. 
I am restless with wondering 
Because the light in your 


Is like the candle tip 


That stood in the shanty 
window after dark 


To welcome me home. 


Aunt Geertruida is ill. But it did sound as 
though she didn’t like me and never wanted 
me to live here.” 

“Nothing she said this evening means any- 
thing,” he said firmly. “‘The only thing, the only 
kind thing to do is for us to forget it all. And 
it’s time you went to bed.” 

When she had gone he emptied the bottle 
and finally fell asleep where he sat. 


I, the morning Geertruida, though weak- 
ened, was herself again. 

“IT must get well quickly,”’ she said. “You 
have only three more days. Oh, dear, this was 
such a short time and I spoiled it. Really I 
didn’t feel well all day yesterday, but I kept 
about not to spoil the day.” 

“Yesterday,” he told her, “‘was not the 
birthday. That was the day before. Yesterday 
you—you slept most of the time. Doctor 
Beets gave you some medicine and you ——” 

“Then you leave the day after tomorrow. 
Oh, Johannes! I’ve wasted two precious days 
then. I must get up at 
once.” 

In the end he prom- 
ised her that if she would 
stay in bed and not fret 
he would defer his sail- 
ing for two days. She 
was delighted. 

“Johannes, that is the 
first time you’ve ever 
done that for me. Thank 
you, my dearest. I shall 
be quite well tomorrow.” 

“T hope so,” he said. 
He knew what she was 
thinking and felt sick. 
At the moment he felt 
that he could never 
share her bed again. “‘It 
isn’t just to humor you, 
Truida. Things are all 
behindhand with the 
ship. I shall have to 
sleep aboard tonight— 
probably every night un- 
til we do sail.” 


Twice before he sailed 
he made indirect refer- 
ence to what Geertruida 
had said in delirium. 

“Julia is twelve now. 
It’s time we began to 
think about her future.” 

Geertruida, touch- 
ingly convalescent, had 
insisted on going on 
with her knitting and 
was counting stitches. 
“Twenty-five,” she said. 
“What do you mean 

“by her future? She’ll be 
married one day.” 

“Not before she’s seventeen if I have any 
say. That leaves five years. I’ve been thinking 
she should go to school.” 

“To school? Girls don’t go to school.” 
Geertruida’s voice was calm, but she had 
taken her finger off that twenty-fifth stitch and 
was looking at him intently. 

“Call it what you like. Mevrouw den Hage 
has four girls of her own and accommodates 
five or six others and hires a teacher for them. 
What’s that but a school?” 

“‘A private arrangement to spare Mevrouw’s 
purse, I should say. Do you think she would 
take Julia?” 

“T could ask. Would you like me to?” 

Sudden, almost unbelievable happiness 
welled in her heart. 

“It would be a very pleasant and advan- 
tageous arrangement for Julia. I have taught 
her what I know, but that is little. Also, now 
that she is twelve I don’t like her to walk in 
the streets alone; I prefer to stay at home and 
a servant can’t always be spared ——” 

“You don’t think that you would miss her 
company?” 

“T should miss her, certainly; but we must 
consider her first.” 

Then it was true; she had resented the 
child’s presence. And if that was true, so 
might the rest be: that she believed he had 
been consistently unfaithful to her. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 
(ll go and ask about it now,” he said, and 

fe from the stifling room. 

/he other reference concerned the house. 

Girtruida said something about his retire- 
t from the sea and he said: 

When I do, I shall build a house, some- 
e on the other side of the Zee, looking 
h over the water.” 

ou mean leave this house?” she asked. 

es. I never liked it, you know. When I 
‘e I shall have a house of my own—that’s 
ry man’s right; and I shall have an apple 
ard and keep bees. Still, that’s far ahead. 
re’s ten years’ sail in me yet.” 

H[ hope you will change your mind about 
, Johannes. I should like us to have some 
ogether before we are too old.” 
nd suddenly*the idea of retirement was 


gre than ever detestable to him and he won- 


d whether, poor woman, she had not been 
t in doubting that he loved her. 
1 this unaccustomed uncertainty of mind 
mood he made his final arrangements; 
his farewells and gladly made his escape. 


| hey expected him back on the last day of 


ember, and on the twenty-seventh day of 
month preparations for his welcome were 
ady in full swing. So much noise was being 
He that the doorbell rang twice before Geer- 
da heard it and sent Anna in to answer. 
ter a few minutes she lumbered into the 


t’s a Captain Wilhelmsteen, of the Dol- 
n, Mevrouw. He asks to speak with you.” 
Did he say —— It isn’t bad news, is it?” 
ertruida asked. 

He didn’t say. Just asked for you,” Anna 
1. But after Geertruida had gone down the 
rs, Anna stood clasping her hands to her 

ach. She said afterward that her inside 
w before anyone in the house did. 

nd it had known rightly. Captain Johannes 
derdik would not be coming home from 

voyage. He was dead and already buried 
araway Riga. And he’d been the victim, 

of the storm Geertruida had always 


| aded but of a simple accident. 


aptain Wilhelmsteen had seen it happen; 
ship and the Sea Maid lay side by side, 
phin already laden and waiting for the tide, 
Maid taking on casks of tar and turpen- 
. A hoisting rope, insecurely lashed, had 
ped and a cask had fallen and rolled over- 
rd, carrying a seaman with it. Johannes, 
2 was watching the loading, dived over to 
aid and the frantic man had grabbed him 
he head as he came out of the dive. They’d 
h gone down to death together. 
Tt should never have happened,” said Cap- 
1 Wilhelmsteen. “That sort of accident 
ssn’t happen once in a hundred years. But 
pen it did, and to one of the best men that 
sailed. That’s all I can say, Mevrouw, ex- 
t that we gave him a proper funeral and 
k Marsman is bringing Sea Maid home.” 
eertruida said nothing. She remained sit- 
3 stiffly upright in her chair and then, quite 
ly, she keeled over on the floor. 


eertruida lay for several days in a dark- 
-d room, refusing all food and comfort. She 
and longed and prayed for death, but did 
t die. Anna tipped the scales the morning of 
fifth day, by spooning a little brandy into 
mistress’ flaccid mouth. The spirit, rapidly 
eating her depleted body, had a curious 
>ct. It made her very angry with Johannes. 
he’d done what I asked him to, she thought, 
s would never have happened. He never did 
eme or he’d have wanted to stay at home with 
The sea and his other women, that was all 
ever cared about. He dared to bring his bas- 
d home and expect me to take care of her. 
en that I did. Why should I grieve for the 
ith of a man who used me so badly ? 
Ih, the relief of that anger! The joy of not 
eving. 

a came along with her routine, hitherto 
itless persuasions—a little milk, Mevrouw, 
up of broth, just to please me, Mevrouw. 
is time she was successful, and presently, 
urished, Geertruida slept. 

She woke, of course, to misery again; to 

zing down the long gray avenue of the fu- 

e, cold, hopeless. He’/] never, never, never 
e home again. How can I bear it ? 


She swung now between moods of sober 
anguish and anger. In neither mood could she 
bear the thought or sight of Julia. Julia was 
the creature who had filched away some of his 
love and much of his attention, the creature 
who had spoiled their last days together. When 
she was angry and reviling Johannes, Julia 
was the living proof of his heartless infidelity. 

There was the real Julia, swollen-faced, red- 
eyed with weeping, trying to share the grief. 

“Poor Aunt Truida ——” 

“That was his name for me.” 

“T know, that was why I used it.” 

“Leave me alone. Go to the kitchen.” 

Misery and anger agreed on one thing: Julia 
must be got rid of. The Klopstock Home?... 
No! That'd be the last place. . . . Youre not 
that sort of orphan. You'll never be an orphan 
while I’m alive. 

Klopstock Home. Orphanage. Refuge for 
bastards and unwanted brats. The proper 
place! And Geertruida knew Mynheer Kinker, 
one of the governors, slightly. One day Geer- 
truida was going to walk out and call on 
Mynheer Kinker. She knew exactly what to say. 


Mynheer Kinker was sympathetic, but a 
little puzzled. In June, when Johannes was 
ashore, he had met him with Julia and had 
thought what a pretty, pleasant-mannered lit- 
tle girl she was. 

He said now, “‘Could it be, Mevrouw, that 
this disobedience and naughtiness of which 
you speak are the result of her grief? I well re- 
member when Elsa—my eldest—lost a puppy 
to which she was devoted. She uprooted and 
stamped upon all my best tulips!” 

“It’s not that. Not that at all,’ said Geer- 
truida. “Julia was becoming unmanageable 
long before my poor —— One of the last 
things he did in June was to try to make ar- 
rangements to get her out of the house. He 
asked Mevrouw den Hage to have her, but ——” 
She left it there without saying that Mevrouw 
den Hage had said she would try to make room 
for Julia at Christmas. Let him find a reason 
for himself. “It is a great worry to me, Myn- 
heer. You see, I feel so responsible, and if I 
can’t control her I can’t be responsible, can 
I? At the orphanage the girls always look so 
very well controlled.” 

“T sometimes think,” said Mynheer, pulling 
at his lower lip, “that they are a little too well 
behaved. But of course when one is dealing 
with large numbers one must have more disci- 
pline than would be desirable in a private 
home.” He was quoting word for word the 
retort which the superintendent of the orphan- 
age had made to one of his mild remarks about 
the orphans’ unnatural orderliness. 

“Control is just what she needs. I do realize 
she will be an expense to you. I would gladly 


make a donation of . . . shall we say a thou- 
sand guilders? Would that cover her keep and 
everything for four years?” 

“Good gracious! That would be enough 
to”—he was about to say “keep four of them 
for four years,” but thought better of it and 
ended, “send her to Mevrouw den Hage’s.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Geertruida. “If Mevrouw 
den Hage would have taken her I should have 
paid, so it makes no difference.” 

His mind’s eye presented him with two lit- 
tle pictures, one of Julia so happy with Jo- 
hannes on that summer day, the other of the 
orphans quietly and listlessly taking their daily 
walk, with a big, surly-looking girl at one end 
of the line and the superintendent’s assistant, 
a sour-visaged woman, at the other. It seemed 
a pity, but if Mevrouw Belderdik couldn’t 
manage—and really, poor thing, she did look 
frail and helpless. 

“Well,” he said, “‘insuchacase, of course.... 
Let me take the particulars. Now, her name?” 

“Julia.”” He wrote that and held his pen 
poised. Not Belderdik, Geertruida thought 
fiercely. There’d been some other name tacked 
onto Julia in that parrot recital, but she 
couldn’t think of it. ““Maire’’ she could remem- 
ber. And it was near enough. Bastards took 
their mother’s name. 

““Maire,”’ she said, and spelled it. “It’s an 
Irish name, I suppose.” 

“And she is—how old?” 

“Twelve last Midsummer Day. Mynheer 
Kinker, all this . . . so upsetting . . . I feel a 
little faint. Do you think . . . a little brandy, 
please.” 


For Juffrouw Klopstock, superintendent of 
the orphanage, and for Juffrouw Hoorne, her 
assistant, each day ended with a pleasant little 
ceremony—chocolate drinking. In winter they 
drank it by the fire in Juffrouw Klopstock’s sit- 
ting room, in summer on the balcony over- 
looking the garden. Chocolate, imported via 
Spain from the new lands in the west, was a 
very great luxury indeed; even the very wealth- 
iest people did not drink it regularly. The 
Juffrouws managed to do so because Juffrouw 
Klopstock, under her plump pink lethargy, 
concealed a genius for financial shift and con- 
trivance. For her the chocolate drinking was a 
symbol of triumph over adverse circumstance; 
for Juffrouw Hoorne it stood for social 
achievement. 

All day, every day, Juffrouw Hoorne did 
Juffrouw Klopstock’s bidding, shouldered the 
whole burden of the orphanage routine. All 
day long she went about in a state of smolder- 
ing revolt, carrying on a silent, angry mono- 
logue: There she goes again, lazy cow, lazy 
pig! Complaining, complaining, making me do 
all the work and taking all the credit. Just be- 
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By Marcelene Cox 


As soon as some women put on lip- 
stick, their voices seem to come from a 
different location. 


Television hasn’t really killed the art of 
conversation, as any parent knows who 
has tried to listen to a program the chil- 
dren don’t care for. 


Daughter's tranquilizer : 

“7 love you,” sincerely said. 
Mother’s tranquilizer : 

Knowing the children are safe in bed. 
Grandmother’s tranquilizer: 

Baking a batch of homemade bread. 
Father’s tranquilizer: 

Keeping the family out of the red. 


Perhaps one way a woman can tell she 
has reached safe middle age is by noting 
how quickly the seat beside her on the 
train is filled. 


She’s the kind of woman who, if she 
learned to sew, wouldn’t stop until she 
had a ruffle on the chimney. 


The wife of a famous gardener shares a 
Chinese proverb: 

“If you want to be happy for a few 
hours, get drunk. If you want to be happy 
for a weekend, get married. If you want 
to be happy for a week, kill your pig and 
eat it. If you want to be happy all your 
life long . .. become a gardener.” 


You know when a daughter has grown 
up; she asks someone else to put the 
worms on her fishing hook. 


Often we are prone to think another 
person is in better circumstances than 
ourselves because we observe him mak- 
ing some small expenditure which with 
us has always been an economy. 


cause she was born a Klopstock and this was her 
aunt’s house! I'm nothing but a slave. 

Then it would be nine o’clock and Juffrouw 
Klopstock’s musical voice would call, ‘Klara! 
Come along!” And that was the signal for the 
luxurious moment, the cozy little chat, the 
easing of weary feet, the salving of the bruised 
self-esteem. By bedtime the furrows were 
smoothed from Juffrouw Hoorne’s brow, the 
harrow marks from her soul, and she would 
retire asking herself where in the world could 
she find another job where her only work was 
to see that work was done by other hands, 
where else could she be sure of a fire in her 
bedroom in cold weather, drink chocolate 
each evening and be admitted to the company 
of a lady like Juffrouw Klopstock? 

On the evening when Julia was admitted to 
the home the October gales had set in. Juff- 
rouw Klopstock’s sitting room seemed more 
than ordinarily cozy as the two ladies settled 
down by the fire, the silver chocolate pot and 
two china cups on the table between them. 


E artier in the evening the superintendent 
had received Geertruida and Julia. 

“T thought,” said Juffrouw Klopstock, ‘“‘she 
seemed a very quiet little girl, not at all what 
Mynheer Kinker had led me to expect.” 

“She cried when Louisa gave her her 
clothes,” said Juffrouw Hoorne. 

“Quite understandable. Her own dress was 
very pretty.” 

“T don’t like new girls of that age. They 
don’t settle. And if they’re rough their lan- 
guage is shocking and their manners appalling, 
and the few from decent homes pine.” 

“Twelve is rather old,’ Juffrouw Klopstock 
admitted. ‘But I couldn’t go against Mynheer 
Kinker. However, I don’t think Julia will give 
you any trouble. Her origin is very obscure— 
even Mevrouw Belderdik seemed to know 
nothing of it—but I’ll wager that she is well 
bred. Did you notice her hands?” 

If there was one phrase which Juffrouw 
Hoorne really hated it was “well bred.” Juff- 
rouw Klopstock used it very often, some- 
times innocently, sometimes with malicious 
intent. This evening it was an impersonal ob- 
servation and had no connection with Juff- 
rouw Hoorne’s lowly birth, nor with her 
large, red, coarse-skinned hands. Anybody set 
to work in a dairy at the age of ten would have 
hands like that; she told herself, as she tucked 
them under the shawl she had donned before 
making her rounds of the drafty dormitories. 

“T didn’t look at her hands. I go by faces, 
their expressions. I thought she looked surly 
and too much head-in-air. I should say she’d 
been spoiled to the point of becoming unman- 
ageable, and then pushed off on us.” 

““Well, I know of no one better qualified to 
manage the unmanageable than you, my dear 
Klara,”’ said Juffrouw Klopstock, perhaps a 
trifle too sweetly. 

Juffrouw Hoorne considered the remark. 
Something, somewhere had gone slightly 
wrong this evening. 

“If you mean that as a criticism,” she said, 
“T would like to point out that I am responsi- 
ble for keeping forty noisy girls of all ages so 
quiet and unobtrusive that you can pretend 
that they aren’t in the house at all.” 

That was the first time in almost nine years 
that she had allowed a piece of her private 
monologue to slip out. She was astonished to 
hear herself saying such a thing; but, she 
thought stubbornly, if is the truth. 

The big grand house on the Herrencanal 
had been built by Juffrouw Klopstock’s grand- 
father, who had made a fortune in the slave 
trade. Juffrouw Klopstock, the orphaned 
daughter of the old man’s younger son, had 
been brought up there by her aunt and uncle. 
The uncle had died and the two women had 
lived on alone. The aunt was always saying, 
“You'll be well provided for, Ellen.”” The years 
crawled by. When the aunt died she left the big 
house and the bulk of her fortune to the Chris- 
tian Benevolent Refuge for Orphans. She ex- 
pressed a wish that her niece should be ap- 
pointed as superintendent. 

It had been a calamitous blow, but after a 
period of bitter rage, Juffrouw Klopstock had 
settled down to make the best of things. It was 
still possible to be comfortable, and when she 
had completed a number of what she called 
“arrangements,” she was pleased to realize 
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that her position had, after all, improved. She 
now had authority; she had Juffrouw Hoorne 
and thirty to forty downtrodden little girls to 
wait upon her and do her slightest bidding, and 
the governors gave her no trouble at all. By 
adopting a highhanded manner toward them 
from the first she had bamboozled them into 
regarding her as patron, not an employee. 

Oh, yes, what Klara, bristling like a hedge- 
hog, had jerked out was quite true. 

“My dear Klara,” Juffrouw Klopstock said, 
“‘why in the world should I criticize your meth- 
ods when they are so effective and fit so well 
with my design? You might as well criticize 
some of my financial arrangements—which 
benefit us both. Let me refill your cup.” 

The smooth devil ! thought Juffrouw Hoorne 
with a mingling of hatred and reluctant ad- 
miration. She has an answer for everything. 

But this evening the chocolate drinking had 
not had its usually emollient effect and for 
that the new girl, Julia Maire, was to blame. 
That idea took its place in Klara Hoorne’s 
hard, narrow mind and nothing could ever 
dislodge it. 


Jutia woke to the clanging of the rising bell. 
She had cried herself to sleep and her eyes 
were gummy, her head thick-feeling and heavy. 
There were five other girls in the small room, 
and as they rose, yawning and stretching, she 
was conscious of their eyes on her. They 
dressed quickly and Julia, following their ex- 
ample, began to put on the ugly clothes. 
There was an iron tripod in the corner of the 
room. It held a brown basin, and a dish with a 
piece of rough soap in it. On one side of the 
tripod stood a jug, and on 
the other a wooden bucket. 
Two girls took their turns 
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the red chair, and said, “Good morning, girls 
Everybody said, “Good morning, Juffrouw) #! 
Juffrouw Hoorne said: mn 
“God bless this food and make us thankfujjyo 
Amen.” 4a 
There was porridge in the bowls, well ma d ih 
pleasantly salted and hot. To eat with it the 
were thick slices of bread, one for each eirl: 7 ‘ 
drink there was milk, not the fresh crean#; 
liquid but a pale, bluish fluid, twice skimmei} 
supplied by a cheesemaker with whom Jujyi 
frouw Klopstock had made one of her “ajiyi- 
rangements.” t 
The day was to come when Julia was to edhe: 
all her portion and long for more, but on th} 7 
first morning she was too wretched to be hur} *\ 
gry. She sat staring round, loathing all she saya 
At the square table Juffrouw Hoorne we} % 
carving a large joint of pink-and-white saghy)\ 
pork. Nobody else in the room had meat; a 1 a! 
perhaps, Julia thought to herself, the e i y 
food was provided at that table to make upt ‘3 
the girls there for their afflictions. They wet} 
all disfigured in some way; one had an ugly} 
birthmark, one a harelip. There was a girl wit}, 
one hunched shoulder, and two wore expres} 4 
sions of mild idiocy. And there was Louis¢} 
whose fearful scowl was in itself a disfiguremen#}q! 
Julia was looking, although she did n¢ 
know it, at one of the outward manifestatior 
of Juffrouw Klopstock’s genius. As soon éffy; 
breakfast was over all these afflicted gir} 
would go off to the saltings, to split and clea, 
fish and throw it into the barrels. | 
When Juffrouw Klopstock took over th 
superintendency of the home, girls had stay 4, 
there until they were thirteen or fourteen, a 
had then been placed out | be 
domestic service; their ti fy 
with the orphanage We) os 


at washing, and then Julia 
went forward. 
“You're last,” a girl said. 
She said, “I’m sorry,” 
and awaited her turn. When 
it came there was not a 


From the day on which she 
weighs 140, the chief ex- 
citement of a woman's life 
consists in spotting women 
who are fatter than she is. 
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severed and whoever ther fy 
after profited by their ki : 
bors, it was not Juffro li 
Klopstock. if 
The two simple-minde} 
creatures had helped her tify 


drop of water in the jug. 
Holding it in her hand, she 
turned with the intention 
of asking where she could 
fill it. They stood in a group, watchful, inimi- 
cal; a ripple of smothered laughter, derisive 
rather than amused, ran among them. Occa- 
sions for amusement were rare in the Klop- 
stock Home. 

Hateful, she thought, setting the jug down. 
She looked at the towel, thin and gray and 
sopping wet. She couldn’t bring herself to put 
it to her face, but she wiped her hands on it. 

The door opened; the giggling stopped. The 
girl called Louisa who had handed out the 
clothes last evening was standing in the door- 
way. Last night her flat face with its reddened 
snub nose and thick eyebrows drawn together 
in a perpetual scowl had been just one more 
disquieting, disheartening thing. This morning, 
because she had quelled the giggling by merely 
looking in, she had the face of a friend. 

“Please,” Julia said, “‘could you tell me —— 

“You mustn’t speak to me till I speak to 
you. I’m the chief orderly.” 

All the five faces took on exaggerated ex- 
pressions of shocked disapproval. 

““Good morning,” said Louisa formally. 

“Good morning, Louisa,’ said five syco- 
phantic voices in unison. 

“You may go down.” She passed on, and 
Julia, lining up behind the others, could hear, 
from the next room, her formal greeting and 
the chanted response. 

They moved, in line, with exaggerated care 
not to make a noise, along the passage and 
down some stairs to a door which led out into 
a yard. There, behind a trellis, six doorless 
privies stood in a row. They were occupied; 
they were vacated; occupied again under the 
eyes of those waiting. Horrible, horrible. 

After that, still in line, they went into a 
large, half-underground room in which there 
were three tables—two long ones and between 
them, at one end, a square one. One place at 
the square table was served by a red-cushioned 
chair; everywhere else were narrow backless 
benches. Girls were moving, quietly and bus- 
ily, between the tables and the kitchen next 
door. They set wooden bowls on the tables, 
took their own places behind the benches and 
waited. Juffrouw Hoorne entered, walked to 
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remedy this state of affairs} j 
When they reached an a . i 
to go out into the world, 
Juffrouw Klopstock tolefy 
the governors that she was gravely wong) 
ried about them; they were not capable © a 
holding their own in a workaday world. S p. ‘i 
pose she tried a little idea of her own. Thay 
poor girls could be found some easy mechar k 
cal work, well within their capacity, and theyy 
could remain in her care. Their wages would} 
cover the cost of their keep. i 
The governors took the trouble to look a 
the girls who were, all too obviously, exactl 
as the superintendent had described them. Sig} 
they went to work in the fish saltings, and fron 
time to time they had been joined there bi}; 
other girls whom Juffrouw Klopstock deemeif} 
unfit to face the world. Their earnings were th} 
matter for some very complicated “arrange 
ments.’ The real profit of the enterprise dilf} 
not appear in the accounts or anywhere else, if] 
was concerned with the supply of fish, bot) 
fresh and salted, to the home at a cut-ratif| 
price. The orphans were appreciated at thif} 
saltings, never absent, never late, never seek §; 
ing other employment. 


N oboay lingered over breakfast; Juffrow 
Hoorne rose and said grace again and the lal 
bor force marched out. 
The other girls remained standing, an¢ 
somebody whispered. Louisa spoke quietly ; 
Juffrouw Hoorne, who nodded and said, “ 
understand that you did not wash this morn 
ing, Julia Maire.” 
Julia said, “I couldn’t, because —— 
“T did not ask you a question. One rule 0 
the house which you must learn is that girl 
speak when addressed or when given permis § 
sion to speak, not otherwise. Another is to bei: 
clean, in your person, in your clothing and ir#) 
your work.” 
“There wasn’t any water —— 
“Be silent!” | 
“____ and I didn’t know where ——” saic# 
Julia, now as angry as the juffrouw. | 
“You will have no supper this evening.” 9) 
“____ to get any ——”’ | 
“Louisa, show Julia where to find water} 
and see that she washes, thoroughly. Has any 
other rule been broken?” 
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Had there been, nobody would have been so 
\travagant as to report it now. This was ex- 
tement enough for one morning. 

“Very well, you may disperse,” said Juf- 
ouw Hoorne. 


-“You’ll soon be in trouble if you go on like 
fat,” said Louisa happily. 

/ “But it was true. The other girls had used 
il the water and when I asked you, you 
‘id Sg ; 

'“That you shouldn’t speak without you 
ere spoke to first. It’s the rule.” 

“Then it’s a very unfair rule.” 


and put it on. Then she pulled at her hair and 
shook it loose. The long, heavy cloak was ec- 
centric wear for a hot summer’s day, but at 
least it covered her completely. 

Now, where to go? What to do? She real- 
ized that she had never carried her plans for 
escape thus far in her mind. Getting away had 
always been the problem. 

The thing to do, she told herself firmly, was 
to find a house which looked as though serv- 
ants were employed there, go to the door and 
ask if they wanted one. 

She was now in a poor street of small, 
shabby houses and unprosperous-looking 
shops. The shabby street led into another of 


much the same kind, but that, at its farther 
end, opened out into a square of good, solid- 
looking houses. 

Now she must do it; and the jolt and beat 
of her heart told her how much she dreaded 
the ordeal. No good lingering. She walked 
straight to the first house along one side and 
knocked on the door. It was opened by a pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged woman. 

“Good afternoon,” Julia said. “‘I wondered 
if you wanted a servant.” 

The woman laid her hand on the door, which 
had been wide open, and pulled it half closed. 
Suspicion wiped the pleasantness from her 
face. ““Are you a gypsy?” 
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“Oh, no. No.” 
“Or in with thieves or anything?”’ Her eyes 
sought the square, all quiet in the sunshine. “I 


know that old trick, sending somebody to look 
for a job and spying about. We’ve got a sav- 
age dog in this house, let me tell you.’ She 
slammed the door. 

Well, that was horrid, but it was only one 
house. There were eight more, here in this 
very square. 

“No, thank you. And we never take chance- 
comers.” .. . “No. Our mistress always has 
girls from the country.” ... ‘““No. We al- 
ways get our new girls from the Klopstock 
Home.” 


/ “Now you’re finding fault with the rules. 
our very first day too!” 

/ “But it is unfair,” Julia said stubbornly, “if 
lou’ve done something you couldn’t help and 
hen mustn’t even explain.” 

“You keep on,” said Louisa, “and you won’t 
et supper tomorrow either.” 

) Provoked past caution, Julia used a word 
the had heard Uncle Johannes use, but which 










stocking ? 


can this be a s-t-r-e-t-—-c-h 
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1 “Damn the supper! And you too 


F There had not been such a day in the Klop- 
tock Home for a long time. 














here was nothing, so far as Julia could see, 
© mitigate the bleak dreariness of the place. 
The one seemingly obvious advantage, plenty 
»f company, proved to be illusive; you were 
onelier here than you would be in the middle of 
) desert. In the Klopstock Home everybody 
yas the enemy of everybody else. Everybody 
yas a willing spy, since it is a rule of human 
yature that some of your own misery can be 
ightened by seeing somebody else in worse 
sase. Julia quickly learned that every word she 
spoke was reported and that every gesture of 
riendship was regarded with distrust as being 
ikely to lead to some incautious word which 
he, in turn, would eagerly betray. 

You didn’t have a friend; you didn’t have a 
moment’s privacy; you had very little leisure. 
Juffrouw Klopstock, in addition to her ar- 
angement withthe fish salter, ran several sub- 
sidiary employment schemes with private 










enough for a lady in Juffrouw Klopstock’s so- 
ial circle—which was wide and growing—to 
say that she had a superfluity of pickling cab- 
jbage, or plums or apples, and that if all those 
willing little hands at the orphanage would do 
the pickling or the preserving and let her have 
back just what she needed, the rest could go 
into the storeroom at the home. 
It was by way of one of these arrangements 
ithat Julia made her bid for escape. 
A lady of Juffrouw Klopstock’s acquaint- 
lance had in her garden in the summer after 
\Julia’s admittance to the home a heavy crop of 
‘black currants, a troublesome fruit, tiresome 
to pick, tedious to free from the stalks—in 
fact, precisely the job for the Klopstock girls. 
Ten of them, under Louisa’s stern eye, did the 
picking and struggled home with the heavy 
baskets of fruit, and practically everyone, dur- 
ing the next few days, had a hand in the prep- 
aration, the boiling, the straining, the bottling. 
About two thirds of the finished product was 
to go back to the old lady, and one afternoon 
two orphans set off, pushing the little low 
‘wooden cart used for such errands. 

Juffrouw Hoorne saw them off, and turning 
back into the house remembered that a piece 
of plain sewing, just completed, could be de- 
livered along their route. It was ready to hand 
and she took it up, thrust it at the first orphan 

to come in sight—who happened to be Julia— 
and told her to run after the pair with the cart 
and give it to them to leave on their way. 

Julia ran out of the house and then stopped. 

The two orphans pushing the cart were now at 
alittle distance along the path which edged the 
canal. She began to follow them, her feet go- 
ing slowly, her thoughts very fast. 
The idea of running away was not a new 
one: she had entertained it from the very first 
day and had been watchful for a chance. She 
was now alone, and out in the street, but there 
were the clothes, instantly recognizable by 
anybody. Then she realized that she held, 
folded in her arms, somebody’s winter cloak. 
With her heart beating so violently that it 
seemed it might shake her to pieces, she turned 
down the next side street, shook out the cloak 
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And all the time the curious, speculative, 
assessing eyes, noticing the too-long cloak. 
Better get away from here, quickly. 

Down another street, across a canal—not so 
nice as the Herrencanal, dirtier. 

Now another pleasant street. Try again. 

Presently she was convinced that it was not, 
after all, possible to get a servant’s place in 
that way. But there were other things. Saltings. 
The one which employed the orphans couldn’t 
be the only one in Amsterdam—but that one 
must be, at all costs, avoided. Get down near 
the harbor, find a place to sleep and tomorrow 
morning keep a sharp lookout, see into which 
shed the orphans marched to work and pick 
the one farthest away. 

Now the streets became familiar, full of sad 
memories. Here, and here and here, she had 
walked, swinging on Uncle Johannes’ hand, 
coming down with him to visit the Sea Maid. 
Right here on this corner was the place, half 
tavern, half eating house, where only last June, 
returning from the docks, he had said, “Are 
you thirsty, sweetheart? I am.” And they’d 
gone in and sat in a kind of box place, with 
high sides and a table, and he had drunk 
schnapps and she had had a long cool drink 
that tasted of lemons. 

The window was lighted, and except that 
now it was evening instead of midmorning, it 
looked exactly the same; there was the ham on 
the dish, the pies and the pastries, the little 
three-cornered cakes. 

I'll have no supper tonight, she thought, but 
without much feeling. Having no supper was a 
thing Julia had trained herself to bear, and 
although a voice in her mind added, And no 
breakfast tomorrow, it was not hunger which 
made her stare into the lit- 
tle window. She was look- 
ing at the enclosure, made 
by two facing settles, where 
she and Johannes had sat, 
and taken their drinks, and 
laughed. 

A voice said, ‘Feeling 
peckish, eh?” 

She turned; it was a sail- 
or—the same clothes, the 
same face almost as she remembered, the gen- 
eral sort of sailory look, calling to mind Daan 
and Pieter and all the others who had made 
such a fuss of her every time she visited Sea 
Maid. 

“No. I wasn’t looking at the cakes. I was 
just looking in.” 

“Well, come in then, and take a good look. 
I’m going in myself. Come in and keep me 
company, eh?” 

“T haven’t got any money. You'd have to 
pay for me.” 

‘What'd you want with money? Pretty little 
girl like you. Come right in and ask for what 
you want.” 

He was the first really kind person she had 
met for a long time. But sailors were kind. 

“That is kind,”’ she said. 

“Come right in,” he said again, and flung 
open the door. 

Only one of the little boxes was unoccupied, 
the one immediately on the left of the door. 

“Sit you down,” he said, giving her a little 
push. ‘‘Now, what d’you fancy, eh?” 

**‘A meat pie,”’ she said eagerly. 

“And what'll you drink?” 

‘“‘Last time I was here I had a nice lemon 
drink.” 


H. said something that she didn’t under- 
stand at all. He went to the counter and a fat 
man in an apron put four meat pies on a pew- 
ter plate and then gave the sailor two mugs 
which he carried carefully to the little table 
and set down. He then seated himself beside 
her, and she smelled the old, familiar smell of 
tar and salt water, and sweat. 

“There you are,” he said, “lay to!” 

Now that the food was before her and she 
was heartened by his kindness, she was hun- 
gry. The pies were delicious, the best food she 
had tasted for a year. She ate three of the four; 
the sailor ate one, rising now and again to 
have his mug refilled. She found the drink he 
had brought her less agreeable; every time she 
sipped it she choked. He drank it as though it 
were water. 

“You like it, don’t you?” she said, and 
smiled at him. 
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“Why not?” he said genially. “It’s the b 
schnapps.” 

“Oh, is that what it is? My. . . somebod 
once knew used to drink it sometimes. I'll 
again.”’ She sipped and coughed. “I think 
for men,” she said and smiled again. 


H. asked her her name, and she told h 
“Julia,” with which he seemed content. 

“And what’s yours?” 

“Hans.” 

“T shall remember that,” she said. 

““Maybe you will,” he said in a rather 7 / 
culiar way. “You live around here?” 

“Well, not exactly. Just now I don’t 
anywhere. I’m looking for work.” 

““You’ve found it,” he said, and smiled, b 
in a way that made her feel uncomfortab 
And what did he mean? 

“Get that down of you,” he said, jerking F 
head at her mug. “Perk you up a bit. What 
you like now? One of them cakes?” 

“Yes, I would, please. That is—if you thir | 
you can afford it.” : 

He laughed. “I got money and I don’t mi 
what I spend. That’s a sailor’s life, that i 

He lumbered away and came back with 
refilled mug, and one of the little cakes he 
between his finger and thumb. 

“Get that down,” he said, “time I drink thi 
Then we'll go.” 

“‘Where?” 

“T know a place,” he said, exactly as he hi 
said that he had money. 

““You mean you know a place for me? 
place where I can work?” 

He had to take the mug away from } 
mouth in order to laugh. ““Now then,” he sai 
quite good-naturedl 
“don’t give me too much «| 
the bloody innocence. _Li 
tle of that goes a long wa) 
Work, eh?” 

She was now liking hir 
less; and she knew why 
He was getting drunk. Tha 
was the prime failing ¢ 
all sailormen—except, ¢ 
course, Uncle Johann eS. 
they were the nicest, kindest people in th 
world, but they did get drunk. 

The cake lost its flavor. 

He emptied his mug again and sat for 
moment looking at her. 

“You don’t want that,” he said suddenly 
“What you want ——” He put his arm, har 
and heavy, around her shoulders, pulled he 
round and kissed her full on the mouth. It wa 
very unpleasant. She pushed him away witl 
all her might and would have got to her fee 
but that his arm pinned her down. But sh 
wasn’t angry with him, just confused ane 
rather sorry, because he had been nice to begii 
with, and now was drunk. 

Still pushing at him, she said, “You mustn’ 
do that. I think you’re a little drunk.” 

And he wasn’t angry either. “Drunk, aml’ 
Maybe I am, but I ain’t so drunk ——” an@ 
he said something she didn’t understand. Hi 
lurched to his feet, still holding her, and said 
“Come on, let’s go.” 

She said, “But you are drunk and I don 
think anybody’d give me a job if you went 
like that to ask for me. Thank you all the 
same; I don’t think it’d be any good.” 

Then all at once he was angry; and that 
the thing she had been afraid of ever since sh 
suspected that he was getting drunk. Drunk 
men did get angry all over nothing at all. Now 
he was shouting about how much he had 
bought her, and saying many other things 
which, although she did not understand them, 
were certainly unfriendly and rude. 

He was trying to force her toward the door, 
but she had her hands clenched on the settle’s 
side and her body partly braced against it. 
They contested silently, except for his curses, 
for several minutes, and she looked around the 
room, searching for one friendly face. 

There was none. Four sailors at one table 
stopped the game they were playing and stared, 
beginning to laugh and call jeeringly. They 
were probably drunk too. Two gaily dressed 
women, sitting with another sailor at a farther 
table, were watching her with exactly the same 
expression as her roommates had worn when 
she lifted the empty jug. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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Even the fat man behind the counter, though 
he was watching, had a dull look, as though he 
had seen similar scenes too often to be much 
interested. 

Suddenly the man abandoned the attempt 
to push her away from the settle. He lifted his 
hand and dealt her a stinging blow on the side 
of the face. It jarred her to her heels, so that 
her hands dropped from the settle and she 
staggered. He was reaching for her again. He 
clutched a handful of the cloak; she twisted 
out of it, leaving it in his hand, and darted 
across the room, ducked under the counter 
flap and came up beside the fat man. 

‘‘Help me, please,” she gasped. 
drunk.” 

The sailor came, lurching and cursing, up 
to the counter, and the fat man proved to be 
more of a champion than she had dared to 
hope. He said, “Leave her be, Jack. She’s 
nothing but a kid! You go get yourself ——” 

The sailor broke in violently. Of all he said 
Julia only understood, ““You mind your own 
bloody business, fatty,” ““cheating little bitch” 
and “‘wreck the place.” 

It was one of the hard-eyed women who 
saved the situation. She got up and walked 
down the room, swinging her hips and holding 
her head high. She slipped her hand under the 
sailor’s arm and said, “You can do better’n 
that, Jack. What good’s a green girl to you? 
You come along with me.” 

Astoundingly, he stopped cursing, blinked 
and grinned and let himself be led away. 

“Now you * said the fat man, With a 
look of annoyance, and then a disbelieving 
stare. “It’s a Klopstock girl!” 


Hes 





She stayed in the Klopstock Home for al- 
most two years more, but she never lived down 
the escapade. Al! the most repulsive tasks, the 
heaviest punishments were hers. She spent a 
good deal of time locked in the cellar—popu- 
larly supposed to be haunted by the ghost of a 
girl who, it «us whispered, had been locked in 
there and forgotten until she starved to death. 
She was almost invariably prevented, on some 
excuse or another, from going on the daily 
walk, which was the one break in the long day’s 
monotony, and the days on which she went 
supperless to bed far outnumbered the others. 

It was a life which must either harden or 
break any nature, and something in Julia re- 
fused to be broken. In the cellar it was cold 
and damp and dark, but it was peaceful there. 
And who wanted to go on those stupid, deadly 
dull walks? Not she! The loss of supper, by 
this time, did matter rather more, but you 
could always pretend that it didn’t. 

You walked warily, outwitted the enemy 
when you could, and when you could not, bore 
the penalties as though they meant nothing. 
You hoped for nothing and cared for nobody. 

It took a little girl named Katje to change 
all that. 

Katje was brought in by a kindhearted old 
marketwoman who had seen her begging 
among the stalls by day and sleeping in an up- 
turned barrel at night. 

Katje knew her name and that she had once 
had shoes which some other children had 
taken away—and that was about all. Juffrouw 
Hoorne, experienced in such matters, said that 
she thought she was about five years old and 
had been homeless for a long time. 

She was as pretty as a doll, with a china- 
white face and black eyes and a mop of black 
curls. She was not, however, at all pretty when 
she came in; she was caked with filth. By the 
time she had cleaned her, Julia, without know- 
ing it, had fallen in love with Katje, who had, 
most marvelously, fallen in love with the 
Klopstock Home. 

“Got shoes again!” she said, with wonder- 
ing delight, as Julia helped her into a pair of 
tiny shoes, patched and repatched. 

For the first time Julia saw the purpose of 
the orphanage, and realized that although to 
her it had always been a hateful place, to such 
as Katje it was indeed what its proper name 
implied, a refuge. How horrible the poor little 
thing’s life must have been. 

She was on her knees, helping on the shoes, 
and she looked up, her eyes level with the 
child’s. ““You must be very good,” she said 
seriously. “If you’re very good and do just 
what you're told, you'll be all right here.” 
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For a week, at the risk of breaking rules and 
incurring wrath, Julia watched over Katje, 
forestalled the tricks always played on any 
newcomer, and eased her into the life of the 
place. On the morning when boredom overtook 
Katje, Julia was in the laundry and her pro- 
tégée was in the kitchen. ‘ 

Juffrouw Hoorne had found a job for Katje, 
She had to grate salt from a block and then 
pound it until it was fine enough for use. 

There were several other girls there, work- 
ing away in the near-Trappist silence that the 
rules demanded. Katje, bored with her job, 
tried to talk, and was hushed, frowned upon, 
ignored. She was determined to make the oth- 
ers notice her, so she proceeded to show off 
the simple tricks which had often gained her 
an apple, a cake or even a small coin in the 
market place. She turned some expert somer- 
saults, walked on her hands. The other girls 
gave way to temptation and watched. Juffrouw 
Hoorne, entering the kitchen, found the pud— 
ding saucepan boiled dry, and the bread which 
had been set to rise on the hearth brimming 
over the edge of the wooden trough. Katjé 
stood on one leg, the other stuck out at right 
angles, as she spun round on one toe. The 
mortar in which she should have been pound-— 
ing salt was balanced on her head. ; 

Juffrouw Hoorne cried “Stop” in a terrible 
voice, and Katje did stop, so suddenly that the 
mortar lost balance and fell, and smashed. | 

“You naughty, naughty, naughty little girl,” 
said Juffrouw Hoorne, seizing Katje by the 
arm and administering a sound smack on the #F 
ear. Katje had often suffered similar attacks 9 
during her short life and she defended herself | 
as she had learned to do. She ducked her head | 
and set her sharp little teeth into Juffrouw 4 
Hoorne’s thumb. Then she ran behind the ta- 
ble and stood poised to dodge when pursued. 


“Tt was just like dealing with a wild ani- 
mal,” said Juffrouw Hoorne to Juffrouw Klop- § 
stock over the chocolate cups that evening. | 
She wore a conspicuous bandage on the in- 
jured thumb. 

“*How unpleasant. Where is she now?” 

“In the cellar. She screamed and banged on 
the door for hours. A most truculent girl!” 

A slight look of uneasiness crossed the su- | 
perintendent’s placid pink face. **Neighbors,” 
she reminded Juffrouw Hoorne, “always ex- # 
pect places like this to have a torture chamber. 
If they hear screaming 

“I said she should stay there until tomorrow 
evening, but of course if you'd prefer to deal 
with her yourself —— 

“Good gracious. I shouldn’t have the faint- 
est idea what to do. Anyway, she’s quiet now, 
isn’t she?” 

No sound reached this cozy room, but in the 
passage at the other end of the house as she 
went to her bed Juffrouw Hoorne could hear 
noise coming from the cellar. It was muted by 
distance, and indistinct, but she knew thatin # 
the street it would be much more audible. She | 
went to her room, selected her stoutest cane, | 
and carrying it, the cellar key and candlestick, _ 
descended the stairs again. 





The yelling and the banging had died down 
before she reached the passage; when she 
turned into it she could hear another voice, 
speaking in a firm, soothing tone. 

“T can’t. I haven't the key. But stay and 
keep you company. I’m here, right outside the 
door, as close as I can get.” 

It was being locked in that Katje minded; 
company and being talked to did little to lessen 
the wild panic that possessed her. She began 
to scream, “Let me out, let me out.” 

““Katje! you mustn't make that noise. You'll 
be punished more. Katje, please —— Oh.” 

Julia had seen the light, and behind it Juf- 
frouw Hoorne. She was startled, but almost 
immediately calm again. She had broken 
heaven knew how many rules, and she broke 
another by addressing Juffrouw Hoorne with- 
Out permission. 

“Oh, please, Juffrouw, let her out. She can’t 
bear it. She’s going mad.” 

“Be silent,” said Juffrouw Hoorne. She set 
the candlestick on a stone slab and beat on 
the door with the cane. ““Be quiet, in there!” 
she shouted. “If you keep making that noise 
you will never come out! When you have been 
quiet for a whole day I shall let you out.” 
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he whimpering, now and again rising to a 
terical scream, went on. 
‘She can’t help it,” Julia said. ‘Please, 
ouw, punish her some other way.” 
uffrouw Hoorne had come down with the 
intention of letting Katje out, caning her 
roughly and sending her to bed; now a fa- 
obstinacy rose and overmastered her. That 
ia Maire, of all people should be telling her 
t to do! 

You'd do better to begin thinking about 
ur own punishment!” she said. 
‘I don’t mind what you do to me, Juffrouw, 
‘ou’ll just let Katje out. She can’t bear to be 
ed up. She'll go mad.” 
‘She will stay there until she is quiet. I’ve 
dso and I mean it.” 
“Then I shall fetch Juffrouw Klopstock.” 
Tn the whole history of the Klopstock Home 
one had ever dreamed of approaching the 
rintendent except by order or invitation 
any time; and it was now ten o'clock at 
t. The foundations of Juffrouw Hoorne’s 
lid little world rocked, quite literally. 
Julia had already turned and was walking 
ay along the passage, a ridiculous yet pur- 
ful figure in her too-short, skimpy night- 
wn and bare feet. Juffrouw Hoorne took 
o swift steps and caught hold of the looped-up 
it which offered itself as a convenient han- 
at the back of her head. She jerked at it 
vagely, turning Julia about, and at the same 
e giving her two cuts with the cane. 
“You insolent little bastard,” she said be- 
een her teeth. 
Julia bent and bucked and writhed, trying to 
ee her head. Juffrouw Hoorne held on and 
\ised the cane again. The key of the cellar 
dor jerked from her hand and fell with a clat- 
r to the stone floor. 

Then Julia went mad; she wrestled with the 
ouw, she pushed her; she gave Juffrouw 
oorne one last mighty shove which carried 
r sOme distance along the passage and, 
ooping, picked up the key. 
“Give me that! Give me that key!” 

“I'm going to let Katje out and take her 
raight to Juffrouw Klopstock,” Julia gasped. 
@ put the key in the door and turned it. 
atje lay crouched on the top step, silent now, 
d as the door opened she sprang toward it, 
Imost unbalancing Julia. At the same mo- 
1ent Juffrouw Hoorne pushed the door from 
1e outside. Its swing caught both Julia and 
.atje, thrust them inward and downward. 
hey rolled to the bottom of the cellar stairs 
ygether, and above them the key turned again. 





so there they are, both locked in the 
sllar. And what I want to know now is what 
re we going to do with them. Both those girls 
ttacked me yesterday. I’m not going alone to 
lease them and I can’t take another girl to 
itness what may well be a scene.” 

“No,” said Juffrouw Klopstock sensibly. ‘‘I 
e that. I will come with you myself. Dear 
1e, how very tiresome! And I always thought 
our discipline was so good!” 

The release was an anticlimax; they emerged 
eekly enough. Katje, who had spent the 
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night curled up against Julia, and who was 
fully dressed, had suffered little ddmage ex- 
cept that she had beaten her hands raw by 
hammering on the door. Julia, thrust into the 
cellar in her nightgown, was in a palsied rigor 
from cold. One of the blows from the cane had 
broken the skin just above her eyebrow. 
“You take the little one, Klara. I'll deal with 
this,” said Juffrouw Klopstock. She took Julia 
to the laundry and made her get into one of 
the tubs of warm water and kept her there, 
with a girl bringing fresh hot water, until the 


rigors grew less violent. She then told her to | 


get into bed, and a few minutes afterward came 
to the bedroom herself, followed by an orphan 
carrying a bowl of steaming-hot porridge. 

“Don’t imagine,” she said coldly, “that I’m 
overlooking your behavior. You haven't heard 
the last of this, by far.” 


I was a pity that Juffrouw Hoorne was not 
present when that speech was made; she was, 
actually, enjoying the sight of two big girls 
forcing Katje’s raw hands into a bowl of hot 
salt water. She did not know what Juffrouw 





Klopstock had said, only what she had done— | 


which was to treat Julia as though she were 
sick. She brooded over that for the rest of the 
morning and all through the midday meal, and 
immediately afterward climbed the stairs and 
for the second time that day intruded upon the 
superintendent’s privacy. 

Juffrouw Klopstock sat in a cushioned chair 
stitching at the embroidery which occupied so 
many of her idle hours. 

“Well, Klara,’ she said and raised her 
eyebrows. 

“About Julia Maire.” 

A glimmer of concern showed in Juffrouw 
Klopstock’s pink face. “Is she 

“Oh, she'll be all right. She’s very well. 
Bathed and put to bed and coddled! What I 
want to know 

“You saw the state she was in. We didn’t 
want her ill, did we?” 

“TI don’t want her, well or ill. That’s what 
I’ve come about. She’s fourteen. Two years 
ago she was unmanageable, but I have tried. 
I’ve tried very hard. But I don’t intend to have 
any more. She struck me. Now there she lies, 
lolling in bed, and when the others go to bed, 
think what a tale she'll have to tell! Before we 
know where we are, every girl in the place will 
be hitting me to get a plate of porridge!” 

Juffrouw Klopstock saw the funny side of 
that, and laughed. 

Something, stretched tighter and tighter in- 
side Juffrouw Hoorne, tighter every day over 
all these years, snapped. 

“That's right. Laugh. All these years I’ve 
done all the work and taken all the blame 
while you had the money and the praise. I’m 
sick of it, do you hear me? Every way I turn 
you get the better of me. Because that little 
bitch hit me, you take her side. Let me tell you 
this—unless she’s out of this house this very 
day, I shall be. And then you'll know!” 

Yes, she would. Juffrouw Klopstock, suc- 
cessfully deceiving so many people, seldom 
ON PAGE 106 
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for it! ‘ i 





Perfect ay companion ,.6@ to the ne Rid-Jid 
Knee 2S Room Gr is the s new 
Rid-Jid Roll-Or- 4 Tote ey Laundry 
Cart. Youcan ~“<« raiseit “Y ...lower 





it...rollit...tote it... fold it. It’s the laundry cart with a 
dozen uses. 


THE J.R. CLARK COMPANY ® SPRING PARK, MINNESOTA 
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The retail food business is the biggest, fastest growing industry in America. In less than three decades the number of its employees has 
doubled and sales yolume has quadrupled, Such growth has created enormous opportunities for new people to rise in food retailing,’ 
i 


by L. V. EBERHARD 


President, Eberhard Foods, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
( As told to DONALD ROBINSON ) 


Sas YEARS AGO, a friend of mine got a job as a helper 
in a Florida food store. Those were rough days in the 
food business, and his pay was only fifteen dollars a 
week. But not for long. My friend was a bright young 
fellow and he was quickly promoted to be manager at 
thirty-five dollars a week. A year later, he was getting 
forty-five dollars, plus a percentage of all the sales. Then 
he made an important decision. An ambitious chap, he 
decided to go into business for himself. 


Scraping together his pennies, my friend opened a 
small food store in Tampa. He worked very hard and 
soon he had two stores. After a time, he sold them and 
built a super market. Today, he has thirty-five super 
markets. Their sales exceed $66,000,000 a year. 


Horatio Alger stories of this sort are not unusual 
among the top men in food retailing. | know of few 


fields in which so many persons have begun with nothing 
and gone on to real success in their own stores or by 
working up to the top in established companies. 


The retail food business is the biggest, fastest-growing 
industry in America. In 1929, it had 723,407 employees 
and an annual sales volume of $10,837,400,000. It now 
has nearly 2,000,000 employees and a sales volume of 
over $48,000,000,000. 


All available evidence indicates that this phenomenal 
rate of growth will go on at the same pace in the future. 
We are likely to have 30,000,000 more people to feed in 
the United States by 1975, and their needs will add up to 
a heap of eggs, milk, steak and other edibles, especially 
when you realize that the American people are devoting 
more and more of their income to food. From 1935 to 
1939, they spent twenty-three percent of their disposable 
income on foods. In 1956, it was twenty-five percent. 


This means that there is, and will continue to be, a © 
vast demand for new people in the retail food industry. 
And that there are, and will continue to be, enormous 
opportunities for new people to rise in the food industry. — 


Figure it out for yourself. Over 2,500 chain and inde- _ 
pendent super markets will be opened this year alone. 
Tens of thousands more stores will come into being in © 
the next few years. These stores will have to be staffed. 


Personally, I cannot think ofa more rewarding, oppor- | 
tunity-laden industry for an ambitious boy to enter. It 
is, to begin with, a truly important industry. After all, 
what can be more essential than helping people to eat 
better for less money? 


The retail food industry has literally dedicated itself 
to this end and it has been accomplishing wonders at it. 
In 1933, the cost of warehousing, transporting and vend- 
ing food took 24.5 cents out of every sales dollar. By 
concentrating on a principle of large volume, low profit 
margin and rapid turnover, we have succeeded in cutting 
this to 18 cents—a 25 percent reduction. 


That the people of the continental United States have 
such a high standard of living—eat ~ better than any 
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er nation on earth—can be attributed, in large part, 
the miracles that have been performed here in lower- 
the cost of food distribution. 


his is being increasingly recognized around the 
rid. Recently, for example, the Government of the 
mmonwealth of Puerto Rico became seriously con- 
ned about the prices of food. 


What did it do? 


Ht promptly invited several American food market 
rators to come down and demonstrate their modern 
thods of ‘selling lots for little.” As a result, numbers 
‘American-type markets are springing up in Puerto 
co, and the people there are eating far more for far less. 


Food retailing has its other satisfactions. It has done 
ch, for instance, to ease distress among farmers. When 
ious surpluses occur in various farm commodities, 
od retailers join hands in nationwide campaigns to 
pose of the overproduction. 


Inside their own communities, food store men enjoy 
unexcelled opportunity to render service. And not 
st as a business proposition. 


On hundreds of occasions, food stores have distributed 
pplies free among flood and disaster victims. I know 


arby flood-ravaged town for days, moving the per- 
nal property and furniture of the flood victims to 
fety. I can cite countless cases in which food store men 
ve materially assisted local charity drives, community 
tterment measures, and ““Get Out the Vote” moves. 
ne store I know goes so far as to sponsor a highway 
ifety program for young bicycle riders. Another gives 
way a porterhouse steak to each blood bank donor. 


Understandably, food retailers stand high with their 
ighbors. It is no coincidence that so many of them 
ve been elected mayors of their towns. 


The work itself is fascinating. I say that from experi- 
ce. Food retailing is a lively business where you are in 
ntact with all types of people. It is a very interesting 
usiness, too. Every day wonderful new products arrive. 
‘ou have the fun of introducing them to your customers. 
hink of frozen foods. A few years ago, they were vir- 
1ally unknown to the general public. Now they are 
ousehold bywords. 


Even eggs are being modernized. We'll soon be selling 
lem without shells. A machine has been invented which 
in actually crack the shells and neatly drop the contents 
ito one dozen cup-like compartments in a plastic box. 


As a friend of mine said, ““You never know what’s 
oming next in the food business.” 


The fact is that there is a revolution underway in food 
tailing. Nowhere is it more apparent than in the stores 
1emselves. A store thirty feet wide and sixty feet deep 
sed to be regarded as unique. People called it “a big 
ore.” Now, stores cover as much as 50,000 square feet. 


No more do they have-to be musty and crowded. The 
ast majority of new ones are spotless, air conditioned, 
rilliantly lighted, with wide aisles, gaily colored walls, 
littering display fixtures and music in the background. 


Once an inventory of 1,000 items was extensive. Now 
lany stores stock 7,500 different items. And not only 
0d. Many carry gifts, housewares, toys, magazines and 
lothing. 


The industry offers newcomers an assortment of 249 
ifferent positions. They range from moving stock to 
lanaging stores, from warehousing to advertising. Usu- 
lly, new men are trained on the job. In larger stores they 
lay start as stock men or clerks and learn how to handle, 
isplay and order merchandise. Later, they may be put 
1 the produce department to get acquainted with fruit 
nd vegetable problems. After that, they may go into the 
1eat department. 


If a newcomer shows aptitude, he is likely to be pro- 
1oted in short order to department head, to assistant 
tore manager, to store manager and on up in the firm. 
he industry is expanding so rapidly that promotions 
ome quickly. 


In my company, I have seen a young man, with no 
revious experience, get to be a store manager in charge 
f a $1,000,000 business in less than twelve months. 


Most food store operators make it a practice to fill top 


a store which put its only truck at the service of a’ 


positions, wherever feasible, from within their own or- 
ganizations. Just recently, a survey was made to see how 
effective this policy has been. It was learned that seven 
out of every ten food-chain executives came up through 
the ranks. 


From the bottom up, the pay is excellent. In many 
food stores, a college graduate can—in most parts of the 
country—expect a beginning salary of $4,200 a year and 
possibly as high as $5,500. After five years, He should be 
earning a minimum of $6,000 and perhaps as much as 
$11,000. After ten years, if he keeps progressing, his 
salary should range from $10,000 to $18,000. Beyond 
this, as owner, partner or member of top management, 
a man has virtually unlimited opportunities. 


Owning your own business is possible with surpris- 
ingly littke money. When I started my first store, all I 
had for capital was twenty-five dollars and a sack of 
sugar. That tiny store has since grown into ten super 
markets with a $17,000,000-a-year volume. 


Before branching out on his own, however, a young 
man will want to weigh carefully the relative advantages 
of working for an established organization or of owning 
his own business. The would-be proprietor should be 
sure he is qualified, in temperament and experience, to 
assume the wide variety of responsibilities confronting 
the owner of a food store in today’s dynamic food dis- 
tribution industry. Many high school and college gradu- 
ates today find they prefer the greater opportunities for 
specialization, the wide variety of insurance and pension 
benefits, and the regular hours offered by employment 
in established companies. 

Of one thing I am sure, the opportunities and rewards 
are great for ambitious, capable young people who 
decide to make food distribution their career—whether 
as employee or proprietor. 


It is true that the capital requirements for an average 
volume super market may run from $220,000 to $300,000 
today. However, with the cooperation of a friendly 
wholesaler, a knowledgeable young man can start a 
neighborhood food store at an outlay of a few thousand 
dollars. If he picks the right location and is a smart 
businessman, his trade will grow and he'll soon be 
burgeoning into the super market class. 


As you can see, I’m very fond of food retailing. I 
cannot deny, though, that it has some bad points. For 
one thing, the hours tend to be a bit longer than in other 
fields. Although most store employees are on a forty- 
hour week, executives, as in other industries, may put in 
ten, twelve and more hours a day. They may work a few 
nights a week, and some Saturdays. 


And because competition is intense, you are continu- 
ously under pressure from your customers, from your 
superiors and from your subordinates. 


To make a successful career of food retailing, a boy 
should: 1—Be good at figures. 2—Be neat and well or- 
ganized. 3—Be interested in food. 4—Be a friendly lad 
who likes to rub shoulders with people. He may have 
thousands of different persons going through his store 
each week and he has to make them feel at home. S—Be 
willing to accept responsibility. 6—Have imagination. 
It is vital to food merchandising. 7—Be able to work 
under pressure. And, 8—Revel in competition. 


A boy can enter food retailing after two years of high 
school and, if he is persevering, do well. As a rule, a high 
school diploma is a prerequisite today and a college 
degree desirable. 


The broader his education, the more equipped a boy 
will be to learn the business, and the higher will be his 
starting wage. Most preferable would be for a young 
man to take a regular college course in food retailing. 
Michigan State University gives one, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, and other universities have or are 
contemplating similar programs. Scholarships can be 
had at Michigan State. Many companies also award 
scholarships, good at any college, to promising schoo] 
boys who have worked in their stores. 


I would certainly urge any boy considering food re- 
tailing for his career to get a part-time or a summer job 
in a food store. This is the best way to find out whether 
he’s suited for it. 


It’s a great life, food retailing. My sons are in it, and 
I hope their sons will be in it, too. 
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L. V. Eberhard, author of this article, discusses with his store 
managers how a new package design, together with effective 
store display, can increase sales of a product. Meetings like 
this of the managers of Mr. Eberhard’s various stores are a 
regular weekly procedure, 





HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career : his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Youll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Food Retailing is one of a continuing series 
on Career opportunities for YOUungy mien and womelr. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Bank- 
ing, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral Industry, 
Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, Librarian- 
ship, the Armed Forces and Engineering. Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free booklet, “The 
Cost of Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 27-J, New York 10, Neve 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 
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ss OR ES rae aS sages: but Juffrouw Klopstock’s room was “Fortunately you're tall. How old are you? She stepped back and regarded Julia criti- 

Die: IMO ERD DRS ae ng Scie Se I 7 I forget.” cally. She looks very delicate, she thought with 
Gere ee SNe ee meee ee ok at you. That cuton your § “Fourteen last Midsummer Day.” some dissatisfaction, far too slender—but girls 
a eee eee ees bara “titaee to Ge dane about “You forget too. It was fifteen. The blue often are at that age. And she’s graceful, too, 
: in” : suits you better but the other makes you look and hasn't, thank God, that cowed look. I may 











a back to Julia she held a ol—your age. Put it on. Now, listen carefully manage it. 
“My dez ra, if known sors in her hand. to what I have to say. ; “You re really very pretty,” she said brac- 
strongly—that she’d give you such trouble— “Stand still,” she said, and snipped, pulling “You ve been a very wased, ungrateful ingly. You may look at yourself in my glass 
I'd have got rid of her long ago.” 1< f i. “That hides it well. girl Y ou know that, don’t you? But if youare if you like. Now, smile—you see what an im- 
i = careful. and clever... we may arrange some- provement that is. 

“Get up,’ Juffrouw Klopstock said quite thing for you which will be much better than “Juffrouw, may I speak?” 
pleasantly “Dress as far as your petticoat and you deserve When you re spoken to, speak up. “Of course. oe 
then come to my room. And be quick.” And smile. Try to look as lively and attractive “Where am I going?” 

The short November day was dying. A sad tock held them up, ! n as possible. We re going out and I wish to be Out. I am making a great effort to arrange 
gray light lay in the bedroom, and in the pas- them against Julia. proud of you. something for you. For your future. You re- 


alize, I suppose, that you can’t remain here 
after last night’s . . . performance.” 

“Oh,” Julia said and her pallor warmed a 
little. “‘Juffrouw, is it a job?” 

“You could call it that. But you must have 
some training first and you must seem suitable 
for it. Here is a cloak.” 

Juffrouw Klopstock put on her own cloak, 
a fine one lined and edged with fur. 

Along the Herrencanal the lanterns by thé 
doorways were being lighted and a thin rime 
of frost glittered on the leafiess trees. Juffrouw 
Klopstock set a brisk pace. 

They turned in at a doorway. Twelve heads 
were raised, twelve pairs of eyes stared. The 
clerk on the nearest stool slid to the ground 
and came forward and said, ““Yes, Mevrouw?” 

“I’m Juffrouw Klopstock, of the Klopstock 
Home. I should like to speak to Mynheer 
Dekker.” 

The clerk hurried away and came back. 

“You wait here, Julia. Possibly someone 
could find you a seat.” 

The clerk offered his own stool, and Julia, 
blushing, sat down on it, folding her hands in 
her lap while Juffrouw Klopstock followed up 
the long room and through a door. 7 

She was gone a long time; then at last the 
door opened again and there she was in the | 
doorway, smiling and beckoning. 

They all looked again as Julia walked the / 
length of the room, so she arrived in Mynheer 
Dekker’s presence pink-cheeked and with that 
air of shyness which, on a young girl, is like 
the bloom on a grape. 

““Ah, yes,” said Mynheer, “I see what you 
mean.” 

“Julia, this is Mynheer Dekker.” 

She made him the curtsy which Maire had 
taught her so long ago, and remembering 
Juffrouw Klopstock’s admonition, smiled at 
him. 

“Good afternoon, my dear,” he said, smiling 
at her. He looked kind and she thought that 
she would like to work for him. So she smiled 
again with innocent seductiveness. He made a 
little noise of assent, “‘Um-m-m, I must say | 
she does you great credit,” he told Juffrouw 
Klopstock. “I hope she realizes ——” 

“Oh, I told-her nothing. It would have been 
unkind to risk the disappointment.” 

“We can consider the matter settled,” he 
said. 

“You have done me a great favor, Myn- 
heer.” 

“No, no. On the contrary, Juffrouw. There 
are plenty of girls, but so few suitable. Things 
have changed very much lately.” 

“And I may leave her now? There would be 
so much envy 7 

“T’ll take her round to Mevrouw Helmers 
myself.” 


The only completely automatic toasteris... 


AUTOMATIC 


TOASTER 


with RADIANT CONTROL 


Bread lowers automatically — no levers to push e toast raises silently — 
no motors to wear out e always perfect toast — just the way you like it. 
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The Sunbeam Automatic Toaster with exclusive RADIANT CONTROL is 
the only completely automatic toaster. No levers to push, no motors to wear 
out. Sunbeam RADIANT CONTROL automatically adjusts toasting cycle to 
moisture content of bread. You get toast just the way you want it regardless 
of whether bread is thick or thin, frozen or fresh, rye or white. You can 
even reheat a piece of toast without burning. Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Sunbeam Toaster today. Only, $28.50* 





Sotrouw Klopstock rose. “Julia,” she said, 
taking one of the girl’s hands, “‘you are a very, 
very lucky girl. You are going to be a Com- 
pany’s Daughter—the most fortunate thing 
that could happen to a girl in your position. I 
hope you'll be very happy, and very good.” 

Julia knew nothing about the Company’s 
Daughters, but she was out of the Klopstock 
Home; and it was the juffrouw’s doing. She 
raised the hand which held hers and kissed it 
and said, “Oh, thank you, Juffrouw. Thank 
you.” 

And Juffrouw Klopstock took her into an 
embrace and said with an emotion that seemed 
sincere, ““Good-by, my dear. I know you'll be 
happy. Bless you!” 

Their parting made quite an impression 
upon Mynheer Dekker, who, like most people, 
had heard several contradictory stories about 
Juffrouw Klopstock’s management. 


GIVES YOU UNIFORM 
TOAST EVERY TIME 


*Manvfocturer's recommended retail or Fair 
Trade price. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 





GSC GSUNBEAM, LADY SUNBEAM, MIXMASTER, COFFEEASTER, IRONIAASTER THICK or THIN FROZEN or FRESH RYE or WHITE 


Look for the Famous for MIXMASTER, COFFEEMASTER, 


MARK OF QUALITY PERCOLATOR, IRONMASTER, etc. 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 50, Chicago 50, Illinois * Canada: Toronto 18 
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Her time in the Home for Company’s 
aughters was very brief, only a year and a 
days long, and, in the sense that it was 
tremely happy, with every day’s passing a 
ing of regret, it seemed very short; in the 
nse of experience and education, it seemed 
ry long. 

There was a great deal to learn. 

“You must learn to read and write and 
kon,” Mevrouw Helmers would say. “A 
ife who can do so is a help to her husband, 
id improves her own status. 

“You must learn about illnesses and how 
deal with accidents. Where you are going 
ere won’t be a doctor on the nearest corner 
da midwife in the next street. And if your 
sband is a nutmeg planter you may find 
urself responsible for slaves as well as for 
ur family. 

“You must learn deportment. Girls of very 
d family go out to the islands now and 
u must be prepared to meet them on their 
n ground. We can’t have your husbands 
aking unfavorable comparisons.” 

She never for a moment allowed the girls to 
se sight of their destiny. They were Com- 
ny’s Daughters, being trained to make good, 
ptable wives for the Dutchmen who lived 
the Molucca Islands 


The system was an 
done. It had begun 

the days when few 
irls would voluntarily 
ice the long sea voy- 
ge—seven months of 
, at least—and spend 
1e rest of their lives in 
xile; the white men 
yen had been glad of 
vives of any kind. But 
fe private arrange- 
ents, generally made 
y ships’ captains act- 
1g as go-betweens 
etween distant hus- 
ands and greedy fam- 
ies in Holland, had 
ot always worked out well. The Daughters 
vere now all picked girls, and properly trained; 
nd they were not sent out, as in the earlier 
ays, just anyhow and to anybody. Negotia- 
‘ons must be conducted, credentials produced, 
nd in most cases the formal marriage by 
roxy—known as a glove marriage—was per- 
yrmed with as much ceremony for an orphan 
irl as for one of good family. 

Mynheer Dekker had chosen well in mak- 
1g Mevrouw Helmers head of the establish- 
vent. She was shrewd and practical, knowl- 
dgeable and kind. In all ways, except one— 
nd that vital—she did prepare the girls for 
reir futures: she spoke of “tyour husband” 
1 a sensible and realistic fashion; but she 
nared the prevailing view that “innocence” 
1 a bride was no drawback.-« 


together. 





fhe girls, of course, were not innocent at 
ll and the words in which enlightenment was 
oread would have shocked Mevrouw Helmers 
ery much indeed. A very pretty, jolly, friendly 
irl named Frieda was Julia’s mentor in this 
latter, and a promising friendship died un- 
mely. From the evening when Frieda ‘“‘told”’ 
ntil she sailed in January for the Moluccas, 
ulia had to avoid her because she couldn’t 
ear to look at or touch her. She thought it 
as all intensely horrible. As Frieda ripped 
way the veil she saw again the face of the 
1ilor who had pretended to be kind, the face 
f the woman who had led him away. So that 
as it! she thought with sick disgust. 

Curiously enough, along with this deep re- 
ulsion against the physical side of the man- 
nd-woman business, she developed an interest 
1, a yearning for, something called “‘love.” 

Mevrouw Helmers thought girls should be 
ble to read, should take delight in reading, 
nd she read to them, and gave them to read, 
1e kind of story most likely to provoke avid 
erusal. In these pairs of lovers figured promi- 
ently; two French ones—oh, and a very sad 
ory—Heloise and Abélard; two Italians— 
nd what a tragedy—Romeo and Juliet; two 
nglish, long ago but still achingly sad, Tris- 
‘am and Iseult. 
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GOSSIP 


In old England, there were usually 
two godmothers to sponsor a child. 
They were called ''Godsibbs,” a kin 
or relative through God, “‘sibb” being 
Anglo-Saxon for "kin.’”’ The two God- 
sibbs often met in the home of their 
mutual godchild and had little chats 
The term 
came to be applied to these trivial 
talks. Later corrupted to “gossiping,” 
the word gradually lost its original 
meaning, and now to gossip is to 
carry tales or spread scandal. 
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Julia saw them, clean, brightly yet delicately 
colored, made of china, moving stiffly against 
a background of trees and flowers; the young 
men carried papers upon which they had writ- 
ten poems, the young women walked along 
with fawns pushing their noses into their 
hands. They spoke, they said, “I love you. I 
love you,” but their words had nothing to do 
with that! Sometimes they touched hands. In 
such an interchange Julia would gladly have 
taken part with a young man, tall and slim, 
with yellow hair and blue eyes, a younger 
Uncle Johannes. 


That was “love.” But Mevrouw Helmers 
never spoke of that. She said, ‘“‘your husband,” 
and every time she said it—once Frieda had 
explained things—Julia saw the drunken sailor, 
felt his slushy kiss and the weight of his arm. 

Being a Company’s Daughter was pleasant 
indeed, but it was a short-lived business, a 
mere prelude to something else—and very 
often, when she looked into the future, Julia 
wished that Juffrouw Klopstock had sent her 
to the fish saltings. 


Mevrouw Helmers had a very clear-cut 
idea of what the prospective brides should 
know about their du- 
ties, but in many other 
matters concerning the 
Moluccas and the life 
there she was curiously 
vague. 

The girls currently 
under the home’s tui- 
tion had therefore a 
choice of two pictures 
when it came to throw- 
ing their thoughts for- 
ward to their future 
home. There was Mev- 
rouw’s—rather ordi- 
nary and unexciting, a 
Dutch landscape with 
nutmeg trees, some 
dark-skinned slaves 
and “your husband” 
superimposed upon it; 
and there was the one 
composed of rumor, truthful reports, products 
of overstrained imaginations, of old sailors’ 
tales, ancient letters, things overheard—and 
that was a picture of a nightmare paradise. 
This was the one which the girls held up to one 
another, with shudders, with delight, with 
yearning, with dread foreboding. They whis- 
pered of slave revolts, of nutmeg planters and 
their families wiped out in one night of fire and 
slaughter; there were bats as large as rats 
which drank your blood as you slept; there 
were sharks in the sea and crocodiles in the 
rivers. Even cannibalism was not overlooked. 
But there were also the flowers—twelve inches 
across, some of them, and of such fragrance 
that if you smelled them too close you 
swooned; there were fruits of a flavor un- 
imaginable; there was unending leisure—if 
you had a baby you did not even have to carry 
it in your arms, a brown slave did that; there 
were parties every evening, picnics every day. 

Julia never really saw either picture of the 
islands; was never much affected by the threats 
or the promises of the future; when she looked 
forward she saw one thing only—‘‘your hus- 
band.” 

And so the weeks sped on; and the months; 
inescapable, relentless as death, the future 
advanced. 

One day in November, a mild, mist-moisted 
day, she and a girl named Marie with whom 
she had made a pleasant but carefully not 
intimate friendship were in the garden, cutting 
the very last roses of an unusually protracted 
season. 

Mevrouw Helmers opened a window and 
called them. They went in, their hands full of 
the damp flowers, drops of moisture clinging 
to their hair and their eyelashes. They made a 
pretty pair, Marie all ebony and ivory and 
rose, Julia leaf-brown and cream and gray. 
Mynheer Dekker, who was in the room with 
Mevrouw Helmers, remarked upon the flowers 
the girls carried. 

“And you look just as sweet and fresh,’’ he 
said. 

Mevrouw Helmers watched without jeal- 
ousy. They came and went, an endless line of 


"“Godsibbing” 





them, pretty young things with all their trou- 
bles still to come. Hers—and she had known 
trouble—were over. 

On the table stood a package which had 
been opened and then just folded together 
again, and a bottle of Rhenish wine and four 
glasses. 

“Well, shall I tell them, or will you?” asked 
Mevrouw Helmers. 

“I can guess!” Marie cried, clutching the 
roses to her breast. “‘Jt’s our turn.” 

“They just live for the day,” said Mevrouw 
Helmers. “Yes, it’s your turn, Marie, and 
yours, Julia. And I may as well say at once 
that you are both very lucky girls.” 








safe and 
sound 
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“Both glove marriages,” said Mynheer 

Dekker with an air of personal achievement. 
“When?” demanded Marie. 


“At the end of this month.” 

“I must be off,’ said Mynheer Dekker. “I'll 
just drink to your happiness and then you can 
know all the details.” 

Mevrouw Helmers began to pour out the 
wine. 

Marie turned to Mynheer Dekker and said 
prettily, ““Mynheer, will you be the proxy in 
our wedding?” 

“I shall give myself that melancholy pleas- 

re,” he said, and took the proffered glass and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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*Never before such a high gloss! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax with viny]/ in it, 
gives you higher gloss than you’ve ever 
known. On any kind of floor—linoleum, 
asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile or finished 
wood! Throughout the house! 


*No wax easier to apply! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax polishes itself. 
No buffing. No rubbing. It spreads evenly 
—without streaks—quickly sets to a 
tough, beautiful, viny/ gloss! 
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*Wet spills won’t harm gloss! 


Splashes and spills—so common with chil- 
dren—won’t hurt the tough vinyl surface 
—or shine. Simply wipe them up. New 
Simoniz Floor Wax is water-repellent. 


*Never before such protection! 


The miracle of vinyl—and only Simoniz 
has it—gives you the toughest floor sur- 
face. The kids won’t scuff it, or harm the 
gloss with their roughhousing. No doubt 
about it—it’s childproof! 
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*No finish so easy to maintain! 


Simoniz Floor Wax with vinyl has a gloss 
that lasts and lasts. You can even damp 
mop your floors freely without dulling the 
shine. Without spoiling the wax finish. 


*Good news about re-waxing! 


Here’s the one floor wax you can remove 
evenly before re-waxing. Simply use your 
regular household detergent and warm 
water. The beauty increases with re-wax- 
ing. You’ll be amazed, once you try it. 


Simoniz Floor Wax 


For all floors—linoleum, asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile and finished wood 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107 
g his beaming smile around. The dark 
bless her, was all right, flushed and 
ling, her ordinary youthf.l prettiness 
formed into beauty by the glow of ex- 
ent—but the other looked as though she 
received a mortal blow. And, of course, 
sa step in the dark, disguise it how you 
d. He caught Mevrouw Helmers’ eye, 
ed a significant glance at Julia and was 
ured by a nod. All that sort of thing 
d be left in her capable hands. He raised 
lass. ““To your future, my dears; may it 
appy and prosperous!” 
ey drank and he left, and before he was 
out of the room Marie said, ““May we 
439 
rtainly not. How would you know 
h was which? Since you are so impatient 
eal with you first. Here you are.” She 
led Marie a buff-colored glove, made for 
left hand, its cuff embroidered with scarlet 
“You are to marry Hendrik Oltman, who 
enty-six years of age, and a clerk in the 
t’s office in Banda Neira. He has good 
pects and his disposition is said to be 
ble. I congratulate you.’ She added 
kly, “Oh, no! You mustn’t try it on; that 
gs bad luck: glove on, wedding off—did 
never hear that?” 
think it will fit me,’’ said Marie, measur- 
the glove against her hand. “And smell it! 
sn’t it smell lovely? 
drik Oltman. I like 
name. Marie Olt- 
1. 
I'm glad that you 
pleased,’’ Mevrouw 
mers said. “And now 
Julia.” 
t was a glove of yel- 
silk with pearls sewn 
pattern on tts gaunt- 
“Isn’t that pretty? 
ll, take it, dear. It’s 
you. Your husband 
amed Pieter Vosmar 
| he is twenty-two. 
father has a nutmeg 
ntation on a little is- 
d called Rua. You 
to be congratulated 
” 


lies 


me: 


Isn’t it wonderful?” 
1 Marie, and Mev- 
w sensibly allowed 
to speak for them 
h. 

Run along,” she said. “Show off your 
ves and make the others envious. This is 
ir day; theirs will come.” 

ulia carried her glove straight to her bed- 
m and there, with a shudder of distaste, 
hed her hand into it, grimacing at her own 
dulity as she did so. Once, she supposed, 
1ebody had tried on her glove and then not 
n married after all; that was how such 
erstitions began. Nevestheless she was 
sing no chance! 


e next few days were very trying. Every- 
1g centered upon the wedding, everybody 
red in the preparations. You were never 
wed for one moment to forget that you 
e a bride-to-be. If it was forgotten for a 
ment Marie would say or do something to 
1g it back into focus and somebody was 
> to add, “And Julia too!” Behind Marie’s 
sty her own glumness passed, she thought, 
\oticed, but Mevrouw Helmers had seen 
nd was not surprised—or worried—when, 
evening, a mere five days before the wed- 
g, Julia came to her room. Mevrouw was 
ing—on the wedding clothes—and she 
ked up with a bright, kind smile which 
med the very epitome of the general mood, 
100d in \: ch she alone could not share. 
Mevrouw, I don’t want to be married.” 
Aevrouw Helmers hesitated while she de- 
2d between several possible replies and then 
hed. “‘Oh,” she said, “‘the times I’ve heard 
t, here in this very room!” 

t was clever. It removed Julia’s sense of 
ag different, of being unsuited for marriage. 
Oh, I didn’t know anybody else ever felt 
t way.” 

Bless you, child. I’ve prepared dozens of 
s for marriage and they took it in one of two 


TO MY PARENTS 


BY ELIZABETH BARKINS 


The vast and patient love which 


Within your hearts 

Is more than I can yet surmise— 
Still it imparts 

This much beyond all doubt for 


That love itself must surely be 
The essence of eternity 


In all its parts. 





ways; either, like Marie, they couldn’t wait 
for the day, or they insisted that they’d rather 
be dead. And do you know, so far as I can 
make out, they were as happy, or happier than 
the others. Sit down, Julia, and tell me what’s 
in your mind. You’d rather be dead, is that it?” 

“T wondered whether Betta couldn’t go in- 
stead of me. She’s longing to be married.” 

“Betta cannot, she must wait her turn. She’s 
only fifteen.” 

“So am I.” 

A single question and answer elucidated 
that little mystery. Mevrouw Helmers thought 
Juffrouw Klopstock had done rather well. 


hes too late to do anything about that 
now,” she said. She put out her hand and 
tapped Julia’s knee. ““You forget all about that 
year, Julia, save it up until you’re thirty-nine. 
Every woman hates her fortieth birthday, and 
on the eve of yours you can give yourself a 
whole year for a present.” 

It was all so cozy, so feminine, so almost 
irresistible. 

“Now, Julia, the arrangements have all been 
made. Even if I wanted to I couldn’t send Betta 
in your place, she wouldn’t be at all suitable. 
The Vosmar family is old and important; you 
don’t realize how very fortunate you are. 
Naturally you have doubts and fears. I’ve al- 
ways found that a very good cure is to take 
the thing that is worrying you and look it 
straight in the face, and 
if possible talk it over 
with somebody of 
greater experience. 
Come along now, tell me 
exactly what is the 
trouble?” 

The very thought of 
putting it into words 
made her face burn. 

Mevrouw Helmers 
took up her sewing and 
made several stitches. 
Without looking up she 
said, “It’s the. . . phys- 
ical aspect, isn’t it?” 
She took silence for as- 
sent. “I do wish you girls 
wouldn’t pry and chat- 
ter, the blind leading 
the blind! When it 
comes you’ll find it as 
natural as eating. That 
is true, Julia. After all, 
men and women were 
made and put together 
in this world by the good God, and He never 
makes a mistake. Even this reluctance of yours 
isn’t going to be wasted—you’ll be all the more 
delighted when you find how very wrong you 
were.” 

She spoke with sincerity and conviction, 
and Julia recognized the good sense of what 
she said. But 

“As for staying here and remaining unmar- 
ried,” Mevrouw Helmers went on, “that’s a 
fate I wouldn’t wish on anybody. An unmar- 
ried woman, whoever she is, becomes in time 
a pitiable object. And you’re so pretty; that 
young man will adore you. Look, you sew on 
this, it's for Marie, and I’ll sew on yours. I 
want you both to look beautiful.” 

They sewed for the rest of the evening and 
Mevrouw Helmers chatted on, making it all 
sound safe and ordinary and quite, quite in- 
evitable. As they put away their work she said, 
“Are you sleeping well? I thought not. Go 
and warm a cup of milk and bring it back 
here.” When Julia returned Mevrouw had a 
little box in her hand; she opened it and took 
out a pinch of gray powder which, placed in 
the milk, instantly dissolved. 

That night she slept heavily, and all the next 
day moved in a placid daze; nothing, not even 
her own hands and feet, seemed quite real. 
Mevrouw Helmers repeated the dose each eve- 
ning until the wedding, and on that day not 
even Mynheer Dekker, very sprucely dressed 
and gallant in manner, helping them on with 
the gloves, kissing them and calling them by 
their new names, seemed quite real. But she 
was now Julia Vosmar, properly married, in 





the sight of God and man, to Pieter Vosmar, | 


whom she had never seen. 


(To be Continued) 
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Good thing they wear Health-tex 
It plays hard 


clothes for children, sizes 6 months to 8 years of flannels, knit 
and woven cottons, corduroys and other fine washable fabrics. 
STANDARD ROMPER CO., INC., 1350 Broadway, New York 18. 








Amazing offer just to show you how you can make 
these big profits . . . (up to 100%) showing W/S 
Christmas cards, fine holiday gifts, gift wraps & sta- 
tionery. Wonderful value . . . 63 Christmas cards and 
504” of gift wrapping for only $1.00, a $4.25 value. 


*ese"200-'500 i 


MORE 


. .. make all this in spare time showing W|S Christ- 
mas cards, new 6-roll gift wrappings, exclusive person- 
al Christmas cards, notes, stationery and holiday gifts 
to friends and neighbors. There's no obligation, noth- 
ing to return and nothing further to buy. Send for your 
big $1.00 offer today. We'll send you all the details 
of our big money making plan along with your order. 


CT 


IN PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS... 
ONLY AVAILABLE TO W/S DEALERS 










This handsome self-selling album 
contains complete selections, ex- 
clusive with W/S dealers, of 
famous W/S personal Christ- 
mas cards priced as low as 

50 for $1.50, with name im- 
printed notes and station- 


ery. You get 38 FREE 
samples in the album. 
FREE FUND 


RAISING PLAN 


Clubs, organizations, 
church groups 
everywhere raise 


Gentlemen 


SEND TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., 245 Bayfield Drive, Fairport, N. Y. 


Christmas 
Blessings 
Religious, 
21 Cards 





Feature 
Deluxe, 
21 Cards 










Candle 
Glow, 
21 Cards 







504 inch 
Gift Wrapping Roll 


Enclosed find $1.00. Please rush me your big offer, 
63 cards, 1 gift wrap roll. FREE personal card samples and 


| 
| 
| 
money for their 24-page full-color catalog. (No boxes sent on approval.) 
treasury this | NAME 
easy way. This =) = ADDRESS sot = 
free book also i CITY 3 STATE ........ 
explains its ( Cheek here if you desire the club plan book and write name 
generous Club Charge | of club organization 
Account Plan. | My organization is 
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The mistress of this house is tall, so he 
kitchen is tailored to fit. Favorite utensil 
hang on pegboard. Under them, a hare 
wood chopping block spans empty spae 
over a wastebasket and a cat’s dish. Th 
old floor cupboard is still get-at-able 
High spot is the squared-off refrigerate 
against which all built-ins fit flush—a 
crannies for crumbs or spoons to fa 
into. It has door racks and salad drawers 
a generous freezer across the top. Fe 
this kitchen. its door is hinged on lef 
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Here is the side of the room to whie 
former owners added range, sink, dis 
washer. It was left as is. A pink paint 
brush brought it into one with rést o 
the room. Green counter you see wa 
matched by new counters in rest ¢ 
room. The range, not new, served well® 
with plenty of “‘setting” space on top 
Over the fan, and controlling it, is a pre 
wired cooking hood—has a built-in ligh 
and switch plus a rod for utensils. Caf 


curtains are of cotton dressmaker fabric} 
RR 








Give a woman a house with room an 
she can teach it to be a home. Every@ 
thing she needs is in the kitchen now. One 
wall became storage and mixing heady 
quarters, followed by cooking area, with} 
wash-up section near rear door. If the 
family acquires a freezer it can go of 
service porch—taking, as it does, sé 
few trips compared with a refrigerator§ 


SINK DISHWASHER : 


KITCHEN He 
12'x 12'4" 


ES—EXTRA STORAGE 
H—HAMPER 
D—DRYER 
CS—CLEANING SUPPLIES 
W—WASHER 


yoo House-toey Kahin 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON Homemaking Editor of the Journal | 

| 
here are three appealing reasons behind this dishwasher-range-sink section. Still, an old icebox The big improvement was to make room for a new) 
kitchen: George, age 4; Hortense, now 2; and — stood on a back porch, relic of days when ice was __ refrigerator in the kitchen. By actual count, a home-} 
baby Diane, 9 months old. After their father, a rising delivered by the pound, leaving a dripping trail and maker opens her refrigerator some fifty times a day—] 
junior executive, was transferred to the home office muddy footprints in wet weather. and with three youngsters here the count is apt to be} 
came desperate days of house hunting. The young “The kitchen,”’ the young mother in this case de- higher for snacks, baby foods, and “‘may I have an 
couple’s findings: new houses in their bracket all had cided, “‘ought to be remodeled before we move in.” apple” trips throughout the day. She decided on a} 
three or four small bedrooms and one cramped bath. When moving day came it was an island of orderina new model, its cost $330, and around it were built 
And then they saw the big house half a century old house still filled with barrels. The minister was hand- flush shelves to replace the clumsy fifty-year-old| 
with its assets of space—space—space! somely entertained in it that first week when he came cupboards with backbreakingly low counters that 
It had a wide tiled hall, and a curved staircase to tea, though most belongings were still unpacked. once stood here. The rest of redoing for the room 
leading to a floorful of bedrooms; it had nooks, win- From then on the kitchen has hummed as “the one came to $672. That sum provided a-new floor of 
dow seats, big closets, a pantry, even a separate room in the house where I could put my hands on speckled red plastic tile with insets of black and 
paneled dining room standing by for evening meals. | what I needed—and find it.” white; wood cabinets; new counters; electrical work; 
And there was a garden with running space, a play- At hand are all utensils in the room that is now and an air-freshening ventilator. The total: just over 


| 
| 
! 


house Hortense and Diane could use ina year or two, painted petal-pink. ““The room where I’ll spend so $1000. If the six-year-old sink, range and dishwasher 

an old coach house for George’s pirate den. much time,” the mother says, “has to look pretty!” had been replaced, the total would easily have been 
But the river-fronted house on the hill had its High ceilings were brought down with an overhang of $600 more. 

faults too. One was the kitchen. The former owners’ white. The new counter was green plastic to match One good turnabout deserves another. So the old 


had half redone it, put in a more than serviceable exactly one the former owners used on the sink wall. pantry, freed of its overload by the new kitchen 


cic sia mata 







The ex-pantry is a spick-and-span little 
laundry, in earshot of the children at 
play. Sink was in. Washer and dryer 
were added. Pink-green floral curtains 
match those in kitchen, are hung with 
rings that clip on, require no sewing, 
snap off to aid launderability. Under 
green counter, a hidden fabric hamper 
slides out from cabinet beside dryer. 


Even the hamper can go in the washer. 
Handmade of denim or mattress tick- 
ing, it can be made with a home kit of 
snaps for attaching fabric to wood. Pull- 
out frame can be made by home carpen- 
ter. Sturdy cloth can match any favor- 
ite color scheme. Partition bag, if you 
like, to divide white and colored clothes. 





For breakfast she chose a white plastic 
table, so spills sponge. Chairs, too, are 
covered in lacquer-red plastic. Beyond 
high chair is cleaning closet. Shelves add 
color to tall walls, hold pitchers and 
plates too pretty to put away. White 
splitwood shade helps “bring down” the 
high window and—like most of the 
room—cleans simply and with a sparkle. 
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The house was old, the family young— 


eee 


and it was affection at first sight. f" ager 3 


he first room they shaped up: the kitchen. 


oinets, turned itself into a laundry. Here, again, the 
1 house adapted cheerfully. Its plaster walls took 
plastic-coated wall fabric that smoothed on tight 
a glove and will bear up under splashes and scrubs. 
‘green textured design helped hide any unevenness 
|the wall. After old counters had come out, the 
sher and dryer from their previous home went 
ugly in around the chimney. It all saves basement 
ips—“We can wash and dry every day with no 
buble.” She’s right about her indirect savings, too, 
at help pay for the kitchen. Since children out- 
ow clothes rather than wear them out, the sim- 
2r it is to do the washing, the smaller the wardrobe 
ed be. 

Old houses lagging on byroads do have such 
arm, and so many potentials. If sturdy and sim- 
©, they convert beautifully. It’s often worth while 
capitalize on their assets, to put in a little fond 
rk and take out big rewards for a growing family. 
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New! Rubber-cushioned cut-to-fit shelf protection 


Wonderful! Now buy Shelf-Kushion just as you buy! 
dress fabric—by the yard . . . there’s no waste! You'll) 
like the way soft, supple Shelf-Kushion clings to your 
cabinets . . . hushes clatter . . . wears and wears. 

What’s more, your shelves are rubber-cushioned against 
nicks and scratches, and so are your dishes and glass- 
ware. Rubbermaid Shelf-Kushion 
is yours in any lengths, up to 45 
feet, in 2 convenient widths, 4 
delightful colors. 


Wall Cabinet Shelf-Kushion, 

1124 inches wide, 89¢ a yard 
Base Cabinet Shelf-Kushion, 

22 inches wide, $1.89 a yard 


Look for this Rubbermaid Shelf-Fushion 


Dispenser wherever housewares are sold! 


THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY WOOSTER, OHIO 
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CHILDREN CROWD THIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


assignment. It’s a favorite with the red-haired 
girl named Jo who responds to Dede’s soft- 
spoken (“‘We don’t want to wake the babies”) 
introduction of Kathy with a friendly wave 
and a grin. 

The gray sky overhead is breaking up into 
brilliant blue now, and the classroom where 
the five-year-olds are meeting is bright and 
cheerful as Dede and Kathy enter it. Twenty 
small voices are repeating after the teacher, 
“Thank you, God, for the nice rain ——”’ One 
small voice adds forgivingly (and in suspi- 
ciously parent-aping tones), “Well, I guess we 
did need it.” 

Dede smiles at Kathy and Kathy smiles 
back with the relaxed friendliness of shared 
laughter. 

Next door the four-year-olds are noisier. 
Most of them are singing to the accompani- 
ment of a piano played by Teen Aide Sylvia 
Grainger. In one corner another Teen Aide, 
dark-haired Susie Cooper, has a special (but 
not unusual) assignment: making two shy 
little newcomers feel enough at home to join 
the rest of the class. Reading them a story, 
Susie’s soft voice has already soothed away 
earlier tears. Some of the four-year-olds are at 
the drawing table. A curlyhead in a gay plaid 
dress spies Dede and comes running to meet 
her, clutching a picture she has just drawn. 

“Hang up my picture for me, please,” she 
demands. ‘‘See’’—displaying it—‘‘it’s an 
angel.” 

Dede pins the picture on a low bulletin 
board and settles herself on a kindergarten- 
size stool to study it. “I think it’s a fine 
angel,” she says tactfully. 

The small artist comes close to lean on 
Dede’s knee and reach up to touch one of the 
tiny pearl earrings in Dede’s ears. After a 
moment she asks thoughtfully, “‘Dede, do 
angels have mommies and daddies?” 


Dede considers the thought soberly. “J 
think that they do,” she says finally. “But I’ll 
tell you what: I'll ask Reverend Staves about 
it and let you know next Sunday what he 
thinks.”’ She gives the four-year-old a quick 
hug and rises from the stool. “We'll have to run 
if you’re going to get to the nine-thirty sery- 
ice,” she tells Kathy. “‘I have to help teach this 
morning, so I'll be attending the later service 
myself.” 

Waiting for her family after the service, 
Kathy watches the crowd of homeward-bound 
people and feels suddenly lonely again. Dede 
and Pat are busy. The red-haired girl named 
Jo is talking with Miss Likins and a group of 
young people. Kathy would love to join them, 
but she still feels a little shy about that, so she 
follows her family to the car. The sun has come 
out now, the damp chill is gone from the air, 
and the swimming pool in the patio sparkles 
brightly. 

“Kathy Blaine—wait!”’ a voice calls after 
her. 

Kathy turns to see Jo racing across the 
patio with—Kathy can’t believe it at first, but 
it is true—the tall, sandy-haired boy she had 
noticed earlier, the one who reminded her of 
the boy back home. 

“Miss Likins just told me that you like to 
sing,” Jo says. “‘How about dramatics too? 
We're just beginning a new project for the 
holidays and if you’d like to join in we’d be 
awfully glad to have you.” 

Kathy nods her dark curls eagerly. ‘I love 
to sing. I was in the drama club back home.” 

“That’s wonderful,” Jo tells her. “If you'll 
write down your address for us, we'll stop by 
and pick you up for Tuesday-evening practice. 
Oh—and this is my brother, Bob,” she finishes 
as Kathy rummages busily in her purse for 
paper and pencil and writes her address. 

Kathy looks up. ‘‘Hi,”’ she says with a smile. 


WHAT MAKES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
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sinus are frequently a matter of infection. The 
aches are dull and they throb, but they are not 
usually severe. Until recently sinus infections 
were cured by drainage, an operation not in- 
frequently causing permanent injury. With 
the discovery of anti- 
biotics, the operation 
became rarely needed 
and today most true 
acute sinus headaches 
can be rapidly cured. 
There is, however, 
another “sinus head- 
ache” that occurs in 
a closely associated 
area, the nose. Beyond *~ 
its duty of smelling, 
the nose is supposed 
to warm and clean the 
air you breathe before 
it reaches your lungs. 
The mucus and the fine 
nose hairs remove the 
dirt and germs. If there 
are too many germs or 
too much dirt, the nose 
will become clogged 
and nearby blood ves- 
sels congested. Agents 
such as too strong 
chemicals, pollens and 
odors, and a sudden chilling of the body sur- 
face, can also produce this condition. When 
the mucous membrane becomes irritated, 
naturally, the symptoms are similar to those of 
any headache and are readily confused with 
sinus infection. It is this action in a “‘cold”’ that 
often produces headache. It is a fascinating 
act that life situations that have a threatening 
ignificance to a person may also cause “‘sinus 
eadaches” by precisely the same mechanism 
f causing swelling of the mucous membranes 
f the nose. 
Hang-over headaches are not the result of 
Icohol itself. It is possible that the alcohol 
ilated the blood vessels, causing pain, but 
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TO WEAN 


Scientific baby foods have been in 
use only a few generations. Prior to 
their development, youngsters went 
directly from the mother’s breast to 
, coarse items on the adult menu. 
It was a difficult and tedious task to 
accomplish the transition. From a 
~- Teutonic term for “to accustom,” the 
process of getting a child accustomed 
to solid food was called wennen. 
Naturally, a child broke some of its 
ties with the mother after becoming 
accustomed to bread and gruel. So 
wean eventually came to name the 
process of detaching a person from 
any relationship, habit or idea. 
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there is no predictable relation between the 
amount of alcohol and the amount of pain. 
The headaches vary in the same individual, 
suggesting that overfatigue, social stress or guilt 
feelings had more to do with them. 

Ears sometimes 
cause excruciating 
headaches. No other 
structure in the body 
of similar size has such 
a network of nerves 
leading to it. For this 
reason, the ear can be 
stimulated to pain 
from sources quite far 
removed. Thus, ear 
pain may indicate, 
among other things, a 
diseased tooth, tonsil- 
litis or a sore throat. 

That your eyes can 
cause pains in the head 
has long been recog- 
nized. When the eye 
musclesareimproperly 
balanced, when light 
rays are improperly re- 
ceived (astigmatism), 
when the eyes are af- 
fected with glaucoma, 
headaches are the us- 
ual result. Farsightedness and astigmatism 
can produce a feeling of heaviness in the 
head and an ache that starts around the 
eyes and finally radiates over the whole head. 
Pains like this come about for the same reason 
you get headaches from driving—too much 
sustained muscle effort. The eye muscles are 
working too hard to overcome the inability to 
see correctly. (Reading headaches may come, 
too, from a combination of eye- and neck- 
muscle strain.) 

Headaches from blows on the head are 
caused in an obvious manner. The nerves over 
the skull have been immediately assaulted. 
When headaches from such blows continue for 
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I should do my washing today, too. 
But my stomach’s so upset... 





My goodness, Nancy, take 
Pepto-Bismol. Hospital tests prove 
it relieves upsets. It’s wonderful 
for indigestion or nausea. 


Pepto-Bismol works where soda, seltzers and ‘‘tummy-aids”’ fail! 
For upset stomach, indigestion, nausea, or diarrhea—Pepto-Bismol’s 
special medicinal formula soothes with a gentle coating action. It 
works both in the stomach and the intestinal tract—where soda 
and alkalizers never help. For children or adults, this wonderful 
pink liquid helps control simple diarrhea without constipating. 


TAKE HOSPITAL TESTED PEPTO-BISMOL®...AND FEEL GOOD AGAIN! 


Gan-vou tie this’? 


You certainly can... 









with glamorous 


Sasheen’ 


the ribbon that 
makes the 


“Magic Bow" 


The Chrysanthemum Bow looks festive as a fresh- 
picked pom on gifts of the autumn season. Follow 
the ‘‘Magice Bow” directions on a roll of Sasheen 
(Brand Ribbon. (Try mixing yellow and gold . . . or 
brown and copper!) At the bow-tie stage, simply 
'make cuts in the loops as shown. Then pull out the 
loops—and let ’er bloom! Fun at football games: 
wear a “Stadium Bow’’— a Sasheen mum and 
streamers in the old school colors! 

“Magic Bow” and method of making patented U. S. Pat. No. RE 23835 


“Magic Bow" instructions are on every roll of Sasheen R), 
Decorette® and “Magic Bow'® Brand Ribbons 
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FRENCH SECRET GIRDLE" 


Dips and skips your waist, leaves it 
free and easy yet slims hips unbelievably 
with satin sheath panels. Nylon power 


net, panty 12.50 girdle 10.95 bra $5. 


For nearest store and free 1957 booklet “Olga 
tells you how to beautify your figure’’ write Olga, 
Dept. J97, 2202 Beverly, Los Angeles 57. *pat. 
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32 BIG PAGES 


IN FULL COLOR 


@ A fascinating collection of exciting win- 
dow treatments. All types; every room. 


@ How to make curtains and draperies 
...with sketches, diagrams, patterns. 
Hints, tips and “‘stunts”’ of the experts. 


@ PLUS a unique, new, removable Color 
Kit which enables you ‘“‘automatically” 
to build correct color harmonies based 
on your favorite color. Priceless! 
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a long time, they are likely to be suspect in the 
eyes of the law. The pain nerves do not have 
long memories. They are often stimulated by 
the ramifications arising out of blows, by pos- 
sible financial compensation for injuries. These 
headaches are the most difficult for doctors to 
treat. A successful court action often ends the 
complaint. 

Constipation and other abdominal disorders 
are often blamed for headaches, although 
there is no immediate relation. A headache 
may occur from such causes only incidentally, 
as a reaction to the discomfort. 

Hypertension, higher-than-normal blood 
pressure, is often blamed for troublesome 
headaches. All the investigations show, how- 
ever, that there is no direct correlation between 
the pressure and the pain and, in most cases, 
the headaches would have occurred anyhow. 
The mechanism of ‘“thypertensive” headaches 
is similar to that of migraine. In late 


hypertension, however, the kidneys often mal- 
function, wastes are not removed, and then 
the body, including the brain, becomes 
swollen. In this situation pain-sensitive arteries 
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True humility is possible only for 
the greatly successful. The tallest 
mountains know how far they are 


from the stars. PA’ | ELDRIDGE 
Horns of Glass 
(Harbinger House) 
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inside the head may be pulled or displaced and 
cause headache. 

Brain tumors are a relatively exotic cause 
of headache. Few of them spread elsewhere, 
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but all of them hurt because they take up 
space, crowding or displacing the pain-sensi- 
tive arteries. Growing in a closed box like the 
skull, tumors push the very sensitive blood 
vessels that anchor the brain. Among the 
symptoms of a brain tumor are fits, failing 
vision and faulty co-ordination. Surgery is 
almost always necessary when your headache 
is caused by a tumor. 

It is obvious that when someone says, “I 
have a headache,” he may mean one of a 
great number of things. The headaches that 
are easily cured are the ones that are most 
easily understood. The persistent headaches 
are often the result of some persistent dis- 
turbance in your life adjustment. The chances 
are that your headache does not come from 
an ominous cause and will never kill you. It ° 
will soon go away. Have you ever wondered, 
though, what it is you are doing that brings 
the headache on? 


WONDERFUL CHEESE DISHES 


of hot pepper sauce. When the cheese is 
melted and the sauce is smooth, stir a little 
of the hot sauce into 2 slightly beaten eggs. 
Add to the mixture in the saucepan, and 
return to the heat. Warm gently for about 
2 minutes, before serving. Serves 4-6. Double 
the recipe if you're having a party! 


On the first crisp nights in September, a 
hearty, hot main dish celebrates the change of 
season. This eggplant casserole’s deliciously 
browned surface conceals two different kinds 
of sausage, an exotically seasoned meat-and- 
tomato sauce, and layers of Mozzarella cheese. 
“There’s no cheese that can’t find brown 
bread,” the saying goes. So serve Italian 
whole-wheat bread with your casserole, and a 
fresh-tasting green salad. 


EGGPLANT-SAUSAGE- 
AND-TOMATO CASSEROLE 


Peel and thinly slice 2 large eggplant. Dip 
the slices into beaten egg and sauté in hot 
salad oil until both sides are golden brown. 
Drain on absorbent paper. In a skillet, sauté 
in a little butter 1 pound ground round 
steak. Add 3 chopped onions and cook until 
olden also. Then add 2 cups tomato purée, 
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SD 
a good pinch of basil, another of orégano, 
16 cup chopped green pepper, | teaspoon 
salt, a little pepper and 1 clove garlic, 


crushed. Sauté in a skillet until golden brown 
6 sausages. Now to layer the casserole: Ar- 
range 14 of the eggplant in the bottom, top 
with 14 of the meat sauce. Slice one 14-pound 
ball Mozzarella cheese and add 14 along with 
lg of the sausage and 14 of a pepperoni sau- 
sage, thinly sliced. Repeat this until all is 
used up, ending with a third of the Mozza- 
rella ball on top. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., for 1 hour. Serves 8. 


A hearty, man’s-favorite type of dish is this 
casserole in which strips of potato, delicately 
browned in butter, are crisscrossed “log- 
cabin style’ and baked with cheese. It would 
be perfect with a juicy steak or roast for the 
hungriest night of the season—after a day of 
raking leaves, or putting in a bed of tulip 
bulbs! 


LOG-CABIN POTATOES 


Make a thin cream sauce, basic method, us- 
ing 4 tablespoons butter, 3 tablespoons flour 
and 21% cups hot milk. Add to sauce | pound 
diced American process cheese, 1 envelope 
chicken-bouillon powder or a _chicken- 
bouillon cube, 34 teaspoon salt and 1% tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper. Cook in double boiler 
until cheese is melted. Taste for salt, and, if 
you like, add 2 tablespoons sherry. Cut large 
raw potatoes into long slender strips about 
4%” thick, using enough potatoes to fill a 
large casserole. Fry the strips, not too many 
at a time, in butter until delicately browned. 
In the bottom of a well-greased casserole 
make a layer of potato strips all going in the 
same direction. Then, using log-cabin tech- 
nique, cross them with a layer going at right 
angles to them, and so on. When casserole is 
half full, spoon in about half the cheese 
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sauce, being careful not to disarrange the 
potatoes in the process. Not that the log- 
cabin arrangement will be perfect, but it 
does allow the sauce to circulate and it keeps 
the potatoes from packing. Also, it looks 
pretty. When all the potatoes have been 
used, spoon in the rest of the sauce and top 
with a layer of bread crumbs and dots of 
butter. Cover the casserole, and place in a 
pan of hot water in a 350° F. oven. Shortly 
before serving, turn to 450°, remove lid and 
brown a little. This method of cooking re- 
quires no watching and you may be sure the 
potatoes won't dry out. 


Among the most magnificent Italian cheese 
specialties are the delicate, tender puffs of 
seasoned ricotta or cottage cheese and 
spinach, shaped into balls and baked in but- 
ter and grated Parmesan. It would be hard to 
find a more delicious luncheon dish, served 
with a simple salad; or this casserole becomes 
the perfect “‘vegetable”’ to serve at dinner with 
veal scallopine or roast chicken. 


SPINACH-AND-RICOTTA BALLS 


Wash 2 pounds spinach and chop quite fine. 
Barely cover with boiling salted water and 
cook 6 minutes. Pour into sieve and drain 
thoroughly, pressing with a spoon to 
eliminate as much moisture as possible. Add 
spinach to 134 pounds ricotta or cottage 
cheese with 5 tablespoons grated Parmesan 
cheese, 144 teaspoons salt, 2 whole eggs 
and 6 tablespoons dry packaged bread 
crumbs. Beat with a spoon until well mixed 
and leave in refrigerator overnight so that 
bread crumbs will absorb moisture. The 
next day, mold into balls about the size of 
golf balls and dust with flour. The mixture is 
rather sticky and you'll have to dip your 
fingers into flour as you proceed. Put balls 
on a baking sheet covered with waxed paper 
and store in the refrigerator. Bring salted 
water to a boil, lower heat and drop the balls 
in, not too many at a time. Use an oval 
roaster for this so that the water surface is 
greater and you can do more at one time. 
The point is not to crowd them. After a 
short time the balls will pop up to the sur- 
face. When this happens, continue cooking 
4 minutes and remove with a perforated 
spoon. Transfer to a heated casserole and 
sprinkle each layer with lots of melted but- 
ter and grated Parmesan cheese. Keep hot 
until serving time. Serves 6-8. 


CHICKEN-AND-ENDIVE PARMESAN 


Steam a 5-6-pound capon in 3-4 cups salted 
water until quite tender. Add a few stalks 
of celery, 3 or 4 peppercorns and | onion, 
chopped, to give the broth some flavor. Cut 
6 heads endive in half the long way. Wash 
well and drain dry. When capon is done, 
measure 114 cups of the broth. Pour into a 
shallow pan. Add the endive. Cover and 
steam gently about 30 minutes or until ten- 
der, turning once or twice in the broth. Slice 
all the chicken meat from the bones and 
place on the bottom of a casserole. When the 
endive is tender, remove from the broth. Cut 


off any extra heart which might be bitter, but 
leave enough heart to hold the head to- 
gether. Place on top of the chicken. Sprinkle | 
with 2 tablespoons capers and 4 teaspoon 
celery seed and pour over all the following 
cheese sauce: Melt | tablespoon butter, and 
add | tablespoon flour. Pour in 2 cups light 
cream, 14 teaspoon salt and ¥g teaspoon 
freshly ground pepper. Stir over low heat un- 
til thickened. Add 1 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese. Stir until blended. If the sauce is too 
thick, add 2 tablespoons chicken stock to 
thin. Sprinkle the whole dish with 14 cup 
buttered bread crumbs. Run under the 
broiler to brown, or bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., for 30 minutes. Sprinkle with 2 table- _ 
spoons chopped parsley before serving. This 
dish can be made up ahead and stored in the 
refrigerator until it is time to be used. 
Serves 6-8. 




























































The classic Quiche Lorraine or Swiss-cheese 
pie has been a favorite for generations. Here’s 
a new version which shares honors with the 
delicate flavor of shrimp. You’re sure to agree 
it’s a most interesting development. Try serv- 
ing it with big, cold, shapely tomatoes, stuffed 
with chopped cucumber and cooked peas, 
marinated in French dressing. 


SHRIMP QUICHE 


Make a 9” unbaked pastry shell. Place in the 
refrigerator and chill while preparing the 
remaining ingredients. Chop an 8-ounce 
package frozen cleaned and deveined shrimp. 
There is no need to thaw. Toss together 114 
cups grated Swiss cheese (4 ounces) and 1144 
cups grated Gruyére cheese (4 ounces) and 
1 tablespoon flour. Beat together 3 eggs, 1 
cup light cream, 44 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Spread 34 of the cheese mixture in the pas- 
try shell. Add the shrimp and cover with the 
remaining cheese. Pour the egg mixture over 
the cheese and shrimp. Bake in a hot oven, 
400° F., for 15 minutes: reduce heat to a slow 
oven, 325° F., and continue baking about 40 
minutes or until a silver knife inserted in the 
center comes out clean. Let stand 10 minutes 
before serving. Serve warm. Makes 8-10 
small or 6 large servings. 


TONGUE, LIMA BEANS AND 
CAULIFLOWER IN CHEESE 


You'll need 1 pound cooked smoked tongue; 
cut it into small, bite-sized squares. Open 2 
packages frozen cauliflower and cook until 
almost tender in boiling salted water. Cook 
2 packages frozen Lima beans. Make 3 cups 
thick cream sauce, using half milk and half 
light cream. Stir into the smooth, thick 
sauce 3 cups Cheddar, grated. Season 
with 14 teaspoon paprika, 14 teaspoon dry 
mustard, 14 teaspoon curry powder, 114 tea- 
spoons W orcestershire sauce, generous pinches 
of thyme and marjoram. Stir till cheese is 
melted and flavors blended, then make layers 
in a deep casserole of the tongue, cauliflower 
and Lima beans, pouring cheese sauce over 
all. Bake for about 14 hour, or till flavors 
have mingled. Serves 8. END 
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The main dish is cold—tender, 

juicy veal slices with a heavenly sauce. 
The table is set with your prettiest dishes 
and silver, worthy of the food. 


fe most parts of our country Septem- 
ber signals the beginning of the end to out- 
door dining. So for this dinner let’s take 
advantage of the weather while we can 
and have the first course out-of-doors. It 
will be meat balls and mushroom caps 
dipped in barbecue sauce and broiled, and 
the broiling can be done on the porch, 
terrace or lawn. Give your guests skewers 3 
or forks and let them do their own cook- 
ing. There is such a vast variety of grills 
on the market that, in case you don’t 
already have one, finding one to suit your 
needs doesn’t present a problem. And if 
you're a city dweller without access to a 
garden or terrace, the hors d’oeuvres can 
be broiled in the range and served indoors. 
I guess that wraps it up in the ways-and- 
means department. 

Zucchini soup will be a fine start for the 
dinner proper. It can be served hot or cold, 
but for this dinner I think.it should be hot. 
It’s so simple to make—just boil zucchini 
in bouillon and water with a hunk of 
bacon and seasonings, press through a 
sieve or buzz in electric blender and that’s 
all—but the result is a creamy soup with a 
smoky flavor, and good. I make vats of it 
every summer and freeze it often in coffee 
tins as well as the freezer containers avail- 
able on the market. The coffee-tin-con- 
tainer idea isn’t mine. It was given to me 
by a reader and I pass it on to you with her 
blessing, I’m sure. They’re wonderful for 
leftovers too. They stack well in the freezer 
and can be thawed in the oven. 

a Now the main dish, which is cold and 





ly ¥ very special. It is veal with tuna-and-caper 
q a, sauce. In addition to being truly delicious, 
i” AA the preparation is not complicated and it’s 

(Fl Ff a beforehand job—what more can you 


‘i 4% / ask? The veal is simmered until tender and 

’ juicy, and when cold it is cut into fairly 

thin slices and spread on the platter from 

, which it will be served. Then it is covered 

by Kaatk Mills Teague with the smooth tuna sauce and set in the 
refrigerator for three hours or longer. The 

combination of the sharp sauce and mild 


~ Delicious howd doeuvrs veal provides a taste to remember. 


For the hot dish we'll have baked 


"4 tomatoes filled with artichoke hearts and 
ow qed out-of doo. .. 


other things. The dinner plates will have 

; to be cold, but the big luscious tomatoes 

ust the preluite though, will retain their heat even on cold plates— 

and big and luscious they are at this time 

—A@ Q of year. A salad of crisp greens, cucum- 
bers, radishes and French dressing, some 


brown-and-serve rolls, and there’s the 
main course. CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 


There’s a bowl of tangy barbecue sauce 

for dipping ; a lavish supply of tiny meat balls 
and raw mushroom caps surround the 
miniature outdoor grill. Broil your own! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120 
music of an orchestra immediately filled the 
office. “Do you know this song?” he asked. 

She nodded her head. 

“Listen to the arrangement,” he said. “On 
the repeat, take it from the top.” 

The music that swirled through the room 
was stronger than his indifference. She took 
off her hat and let it drop to the floor. She 
pushed her hair back and wiped her hands on 
her dress. Slowly, and with the easy spon- 
taneity that can come only from the heart, she 
began to sing. She sang with the exact emo- 
tional precision she had displayed before, but 
now her arms hung relaxed by her side and her 
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head tipped gently back on her shoulders. On 
the last phrase, her tone tightened and she 
went into a neat, clean ending, without vocal 
tricks and without gymnastically moving her 
body. 

Lester put the pencil aside and looked up. 
“Yes,” he said, “Ruby Matthews. I had for- 
gotten the name. There are so many names, 
and I forget them all, but I never forget a 
voice.” He reached into a desk drawer and 
brought out a hot plate, a dented kettle, two 
cups from Lindy’s and two saucers from 
Sardi’s. ‘““Now,” he said, “‘let’s see where we 
can begin.” 


They began at the Lighthouse Lantern with 
Smoke Devereau’s piano and a new dress. 
Smoke came to the rehearsal in a hound’s- 
tooth jacket with suéde-patch elbows and the 
black eyeshade he always wore to keep the 
glare of the spotlight out of his eyes. After a 
brief run-through with Ruby, he got up from 
the piano and bounced across the stage. 

“TI knew it, honey,” he said to her. “I 
couldn’t sleep for dreaming about it. I knew 
there was a voice with a rabbit-foot in it. It’s in 
yours, honey, in yours.” 

Lester was responsible for the dress. Ruby 
didn’t know anything about clothes, but 
Lester arrived with boxes of the latest, most 
exclusive designs. He and Smoke sat at a ring- 
side table in the vacant club at five o’clock in 
the morning, while Ruby appeared in the 
dresses one by one. There were a cocktail dress 
in scarlet satin, a white formal with a pristine 
neckline and a pearl-cinched waist, an elegant 
green velvet with a feather-duster bustle. But 
the dress she saved to display last became her 
trade-mark. It was a plain black street dress, 
regally cut, the simple lines framing the lithe, 
rhythmic body. A single strand of imitation 
pearls completed the outfit. 

‘“That’s it,’ Lester spoke up. “That says it. 
How do you feel?” 

Ruby smiled and her joy flashed through the 
room. “I feel like a princess,’ she said, spin- 
ning around on her heels and waltzing over to 
the piano. Then, spontaneously, she grasped 
the edge and lifted her body and sat down on 
the closed top. She folded her hands in her lap 
and leaned forward—for all the world a new 
princess inspecting her realm. 

Smoke leaped out of his chair and doffed his 
eyeshade as though it were a plumed velvet 
turban. “*Princess Matthews,’ he announced. 
“Stay there, honey. That’s only great.” 

From that moment on she was Princess 
Matthews, and from the moment she walked 
on stage, she was big-time. The beautiful blue 
note took its solo flight at the Lighthouse. 
Ruby sat on the piano and sang of love and 
loss and longing and the freshness of a May 
morning—of rivers and castles, moments in 
September, the touch of a hand, a glass of 
champagne, the bittersweet crispness of a val- 
entine with neither signature nor return ad- 
dress, the dazzling truth of boy meets girl. 
Each time she came back to the sweet blue 
note that heralded the new day, the new 
chance, the new love. 


They went on to open at the Chip Room in 
Chicago, the Raven Roost in Los Angeles, the 
Droll Corner in New Orleans. The red carpet 
never stopped unrolling. The silver years were 
christened as an avalanche of plastic magic 
poured across the counters of record stores. 
Fan clubs were formed and the Princess was 
adopted by the younger set. In a few months 
she was a fixed star; and the first brilliant flash 
burned into a quiet steady flame. 

Through it ali Ruby tried to remember that 
she was Ruby and not Princess Matthews. She 
moved out of the mid-town hotel that Lester 
had recommended, and took a one-room 
apartment. A hot plate for a stove, one closet, 
a cubicle bath, an easy chair covered in gaudy 
chintz, and a record player—these were the 
luxuries she allowed herself. Even her mother’s 
dream hadn’t contained the magic that was 
now hers, but like a child who is suddenly 
given all the candy his eyes can hold, her ap- 
petite soon began to dwindle. The city was too 
large and she felt completely lost in it. She 
finally learned to take sanctuary in two things: 
music, and writing letters to her mother. 

Alone in her room, she transcribed the en- 
chantment that was happening to her: the 


places, the people, the applause. She told 
about Princess Matthews, and how everything 
was more than the two of them had ever 
dreamed or hoped for. But once the letters 
were mailed to Ellridge, the dream lost its 
magic and began to sound strange and wrong. 
As time passed it became harder and harder to 
pretend that Ruby and Princess Matthews 
were one and the same person. The Princess 
wanted the red dresses and sparkling white 
gowns, but it was always the simple black 
dress for Ruby. Every night Ruby carefully 
brushed the make-up off the collar and pressed 
it and made sure that it was neat and ready for 
the next performance. The Princess accepted a 
strand of genuine pearls from Lester Brannon, 
but Ruby never wore them. Ruby was afraid 
to wear them for fear the clasp would break 
and she’d lose them. And the Princess wanted 
to belong, wanted to know and talk to the 
hundreds of people Lester Brannon knew and 
the hundreds Smoke knew and the hundreds 
and hundreds who seemed to know the Prin- 
cess, who followed her everywhere and never, 
never let her alone. But Ruby knew that be- 
longing to a host of strangers was impossible. 
What could she talk to them about? She could 
only talk about a town they had never heard of 
and a time she no longer understood. She 
could talk about her mother, her mother who 
was sick and who had only one thing to think 
about: the daughter who was finding a some- 
thing else and not the sickness. Her mother 
who had listened to the music and told her 
again and again that the world was larger than 
the window by the sewing machine, larger 
than the rusty corner of anall-night cafe, larger 
than anything the two of them together 
could imagine. 

No, Ruby couldn’t be revealed, so the Prin- 
cess must remain an enigma and a legend. And 
if Ruby couldn’t talk or belong, then she must 
go on singing. Smoke knew how Ruby felt and 
he made the arrangements simple and clean 
and easy to follow. He always waited for her 
smile before they began and it was never any 
trouble to throw the ache in her throat as far 
as the back tables. It sailed above the smoke 
and the noise and she could lift her head and 
see the sky and feel like the princess they 
thought she was. And when the music came 
back to her, crisp and perfectly formed, the 
loneliness and strangeness melted and it was 
all right to be where and what she was. 

But the feeling couldn’t always be con- 
quered. The blow came the year Lester decided 
to star the Princess in a Broadway show. It 
happened the dress-rehearsal night in Phila- 
delphia, during the opening scene. Lester was 
out in the lobby arguing about gratis tickets. 
The Princess stood offstage, waiting for her 
entrance. But just as her music began, a stage 
hand touched her arm and held out a telegram. 

It could have been a congratulatory message 
from anywhere in the country, but she knew it 
was about her mother. She had known her 
mother would die, but the invisible wire that 
had always starched her backbone snapped; it 
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was as though her mother had been a per- 
petual source of power and when the pure, 
nourishing springs that flowed between the 
two women ceased, both of them died. 

An overwhelming wave of fear swept over 
Ruby, and the thing she dreaded above all else 
began with her entrance. Smoke started the 
song twice, then pretended the score was 
wrong. He turned through the pages, as 
though he were looking for a missing note. 
Then Lester Brannon stopped the rehearsal. 

*“What’s the matter with her?” 

Smoke didn’t answer him. He waved the or- 
chestra quiet, pushed back the eyeshade, 
shifted the cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth, and closed the score. **Take five,” he 
said to his men. “On second thought, take 
ten.”’ As the orchestra broke, he looked up to 
the Princess. “Get a bite to eat, honey. Get 
yourself a thick red steak. We’ll be here all 
night.” 


Rupy left the stage and stood in the wing 
with the telegram in her hand. The ache that 
had once been her aliveness, the bell that rang 
her out of weariness, was gone. It was gone 
and Lester Brannon and Smoke knew it. She 
watched them meet and begin to talk in the 
orchestra pit. 

“The part was written for her,”’ Lester said, 
a steel band containing his voice. “All she has 
to do is open her mouth and sing.” 

“Yes, sir,” Smoke agreed. “‘She’s still got 
the voice. It’s the music that’s missing.” 

“Come off it, Smoke,” Lester said angrily. 
“‘What’s the matter with her?” 

“It’s the music, Mr. Brannon,” Smoke in- 
sisted. “It isn’t there any more. I don’t think 
there’s anything you can do about it.” 

“Tell her I’m waiting,” Lester said. 

Ruby didn’t listen any more. She went to 
her dressing room and sat quietly in front of 
the mirror. Lester would wait. If you wanted 
to be a person, you didn’t work for Lester 
Brannon. It was only when you wanted to be 
a princess that you worked for Lester. All he 
had done was give the Princess the world, laid 
it at her feet, ready-made. But only Ruby 
could pay for it. Only Ruby had the educated 
heart, the sweet blue wings with which to fly. 

She changed into a plain sweater and skirt 
and flat shoes. When she went out to meet 
Lester he was seated at the piano, turning 
through the score. ““Come here.”” He beckoned 
and she came forward. “I know you're tired, 
Princess, but I want to run through the open- 
ing with you.” 

“Tl try, Mr. Brannon,” she said. 

He sat down at the piano. “I haven't 
touched a piano in a long time, but we’ll try. 
I'll give you a ride-out and an opening beat, 
then [ll follow you in.” His fingers were stiff, 
but the beat was sure and precise. He swung 
out of the ride-out and held the chord that 
heralded her entrance. 

She missed the cue. “‘That’s it,” he said. 
“Come now, like you always do it.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 


FIRST WEEK, FIRST GRADE 
By MARGARET PARTON 


Monday morning: “I wont go to 
school! They teach you things in 
first grade!” 

Monday evening: ~The teacher 
tried to teach us arithmetic from 
blocks, but I didn’t want my 
turn. I just crawled under the 
desk and tickled people.” 


Tuesday morning: “I don’t want 
to go to school. I don’t know any 
of those people in my group.” 

Tuesday evening: “Guess what? 
We had a big mud fight in recess 
and I had a lot of friends on my 
side!” 


Wednesday morning: “I don’t 
think Il go to school today. 
Sometimes the teacher makes us 
sit still at desks!” 





Wednesday evening: - Mother, do 
you know that this week I’m in 
charge of the bird-feeding sta- 
tion?” 


Thursday morning: “ Well, I guess 
I'll have to go to school just once 
more. The teacher's going to 
give us a book with pictures 


today.” 
Thursday evening: “Guess what? 


I can read the words ‘Jane’ and 
‘Dick’ !” 


Friday morning: “Where’s my 
cap? Hurry!” 

Friday evening: “I’m old enough 
to have homework! Don’t bother 
me now—I have to draw a whole 
pageful of round circles.” 
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ne speed of pain relief without stomach upset—confirm: 


BAYER Brings Fastest Relief 


...the fastest-acting, most gentle-to-the-stomach relief you can get 


TR UTH J based on 3 years’ research 





In 1954, as pare of a continuing research project 
to bring greater certainty and absolute truth to 
the field of pain relief, Bayer sought the aid of one 
of America’s foremost analgesic authorities, whose 
work is centered in several of New York’s largest 
clinics. 


This specialist began a carefully controlled series 
of clinical tests—tests on people in actual pain—to 
compare the action of Bayer Aspirin versus aspirin 


with a “buffer” added. 


Thousands of tests were made on patients actually 
suffering pain . . 
rechecked, analyzed and corroborated beyond any 
question or doubt. Throughout three intensive 
years, the results were always the same . . . bring- 
ing to light new and additional verification that 


. the findings were checked and 


Bayer brings the fastest relief . . . the fastest-acting, 
most gentle-to-the-stomach relief—you can get. 


TRUTH 


... confirmed... 


Bayer called for further tests, further evidence. This 
new research was conducted by members of the 
staff of one of the East’s prominent Medical Schools. 


Again and again, the two pain relievers . . . Bayer 


and aspirin with a “buffer” added . . . were tested 
clinically to determine speed of pain relief without 
stomach upset . . . tested on people actually suffer- 
ing from many types and degrees of acute pain 


suffered daily by millions. 


Again, the results were the same . . . adding further 
confirmation that ever-dependable Bayer Aspirin 
is still the fastest-acting, most gentle-to-the-stomach 
pain reliever you can get! 


For headache, backache, and many other pains... 


EEL BETTER FAST—with BAYER ASPIRIN 





... confirmed again! 


To climax its relentless search for the truth about 
pain relief, Bayer requested an eminent professor 
of a renowned Mid-Western Medical School to 
undertake a new study of people in actual pain. The 
two pain relievers were again compared under true 
pain conditions. The findings of this third study 
were overwhelming and indisputable! 


Hundreds of pain-ridden patients in the three in- 
dependent studies verified over and over again that 
Bayer brings the fastest relief . . . the fastest-acting, 
most gentle-to-the-stomach relief . . . you can get. 
You can trust your body to Bayer to feel better fast. 





THIS RESEARCH is based on 
the one final and absolute meth- 
od for testing the value of pain 
relievers—by studying people 


suffering from real pain. 
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mind at ease. New Mum Cream i is so 
gentle for normal skin, you can use 
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Mum Cream gives you the kind 
of protection you can’t possibly get 
from any other leading iho deraar 
because it works a completely differ- 
ent way. Mum Cream is the only 
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stops odor... 
without irritation 
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Cream today. 
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“How do I do it?” Ruby asked. 

A puzzled anger shadowed his expression. 
“The way you sing, Princess.” 

“How?” she asked again. 

“Your style, honey. I can’t explain it to you. 
Close your eyes. We'll take it from the top 
this time.” 

She heard the note, yet she came in a half 
beat behind him. The voice sounded clean, but 
it followed his lead every step of the way. There 
was no structure, no crescendo, no subtlety. 

““Honey’’—he ripped out the last chord— 
“you're carrying the show. You can’t follow 
the chorus.” 

“How did I do it?” she asked for the third 
time. 

“How do I know?” Lester said, astonished. 
“If I knew, I’d do it myself.” 

“T know,” Ruby said. “I know the way I 
used to sing, but I can’t do it any more.” 

“All right,” he said, suddenly calm. ““You 
can’t do it, but nobody else can do it either. 
Remember that, Princess.” 


Ruby didn’t go to her mother’s funeral. The 
pain had everything to do with her mother’s 
dying, yet it had noth- 
ing, and she didn’t want 
to go home because she 
knew the boys would 
accuse her. She could 
hear their angry voices 
and see their judging 
fingers. The day the cast 
took the train from 
Philadelphia to New 
York, Ruby went into 
a church near Penn- 
sylvania Station and 
prayed for her mother, 
silently and without cry- 
ing, and that was the 
way she celebrated the 
funeral. 

When the show closed 
after a two-week run, 
Ruby knew that her 
voice was still usable 
and she could still sing 
in many places. The 
strenuous, disciplined 
Princess years had made 
it a good voice, and 
there was the Princess 
money to live on. She 
broke her contract with 
Lester because she was 
too proud to go on sing- 
ing for him. To the oth- 
ers, she pretended she 
didn’t know how her voice sounded. She 
broke the contract and made Lester Brannon 
transfer her money into her name and set out 
on her own. 


small: 


ne second year, as the memory of the 
Princess began to fade, she was booked into 
the downstairs bar-and-grill spots, not the 
intimate, reserved upstairs. The third year, 
she played the circuit three times because her 
new agent held the promise of a New York 
date under her nose. The fourth year, she took 
a job as a combination hat-check girl and 
fill-in vocalist while the engaged orchestra 
took its breaks. And the last year, she began 
singing under her own name, Ruby Matthews, 
in a restaurant that automatically changed 
both its name and its address every six weeks. 

It was then, as Ruby Matthews, that she 
saw what she must do. She went home. She 
packed an overnight bag and took a plane to 
Atlanta and a bus from Atlanta to Ellridge. 
She got off the bus and a redcap, a boy she 
had known in school, passed her without any 
sign of recognition. She went into a drugstore 
to get a cup of coffee and they wouldn’t serve 
her at the counter. They gave her coffee in a 
paper cup and she took it into a public tele- 
phone booth and called a taxi service she 
remembered. The driver picked her up on the 
corner. 

“IT want to go about ten miles outside of 
town,” she said. “To the cemetery. I’m look- 
ing for the place where Big Ruby Matthews is 
buried.” 

“Big Ruby?” the man asked. 
Ruby. She was a fine lady.” 


“T knew Big 


ese — 
SWEET GRASS 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


My children, the grass is sweet 
in hidden places 


And the long sails touch many 
an island still. 
There flowers may love the sun 
with open faces 
High upon rock, or like fern 
under Paisley frill. 


And the wild, untrammeled 
grass is safe from mowers. 
Give me your hands, though 

your shadows are still so 


For I have children with eyes 
like the youngest flowers 


And sweet grass grows for 
them where it grows at all. 


ae 
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When they reached the cemetery, she stepped 
out at the gate and told the driver to come 
back for her in an hour because she wanted 
to catch the bus back to Atlanta. He rolled 
down the window and stared at her as she 
walked up the dirt path and into the trees. 

The grave was on a hill with many other 
graves and all of them were related. There was 
the father she had never known, and the uncle. 
She wondered what had happened to the 
Mason jars filled with buttons. There was the 
uncle’s brother, who had carved a beautiful 
necklace pendant out of a peach stone for her. 
There were the three Matthews children who 
had died before she was born, and an itinerant 
preacher named Matthews who had asked to 
be laid with any local Matthews when he died. . 
And then there was her mother. 


The grave was bare, but flowers had been 
planted and they would grow with warm 
weather and rain. It was a small, evenly spaced 
mound covered with rich black dirt and soft 
moss and dotted with fallen acorns. The head- 
stone didn’t say she was a good wife and 
mother and faithful servant of the House of 
Prayer. It merely stated her name and the 

- dates of her birth and 
death. 

Ruby stood at the 
foot of her mother’s 
grave and felt the cool 
wind on her cheeks and 
the dusty fingers of late 
summer on her arms 
and legs. The cemetery 
was completely silent. 
It was too early for crick- 
ets, and too late for the 
children to be out play- 
ing in the yards that sur- ~ 
rounded the cemetery. 
The light in thesky deep- 
enedandfilteredthrough 
the wet blue haze that 
lingered in the air be- 
fore settling on the 
ground. 

It wasn’t what she had 
come to do, yet there 
were the silence and the 
sky and her mother’s 
name. She lifted her 
head as she had in the 
long-ago summers of 
her childhood and be- 
gan to sing. 

Her voice was a soft, 
quiet sound. It curved 
around the words of the 
hymn with the gentle- 
ness of a rare southern snow. It skimmed the 
edge of the crisp air with the poise and grace of 
April sunlight. And the feeling was so clean 
and disciplined it was inaudible to anything 
except the inner ear of her own heart. She | 
sang all the hymns she remembered the words 
to, then paused for a moment and walked 
down the hill. The cab driver was waiting for 
her and she didn’t mind when he took her the 
longer way to the station because she knew 
there was plenty of time to make the bus to 
Atlanta. ... 

Just as there was time for everything. Time 
for Lester to find her and time to buy a new 
dress. Time for a jeweler to make a special 
clasp for the strand of genuine pearls. And 
now there was time for music. 







































’ 


The Princess felt Smoke’s piano breathe and 
wait for her to set the beat that would lead 
them home. She remembered something 
Smoke had said to a newspaper reporter in 
Los Angeles: “‘She’s the greatest jazz inter- 
preter of our time. There’s never been anybody 
like the Princess.” She smiled. Greatness 
wasn’t the most important thing. “I never had 
a chance to go to school,” her mother had — 
said, “but I got an educated heart.” 

Princess Matthews leaned forward slightly 
and took the ride-out with the smooth, easy 
grace of a new ship sailing into its first har- 
bor. She touched the note for the last time, 
then turned it quietly, gently, to the aisle seat 
on the fourth row. Lester listened, and in the 
shining drop of silence that followed, the 
Princess knew that even Lester had heard the 
note that was really there. END 
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B ORGA] DER i successor to Borgana. Most luxurious of all the like-furs, and more than ever “more like fur than 
ur itself.” Silkier, softer, richer because it is the only like-fur that blends Darlan* with Orlont. Seven new colors: Dawn Beige, Dusk Gray, Starlight Taupe, 
Selestial Blue, Shadow Brown, Night Black, Eclipse Charcoal...in misses, junior and petite sizes. Incomparably fashioned by the makers listed below. 
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E How to Dress Well 
on Practically Nothing! 


By BET HART 
Barbara J. has a raft of memos flying. She has put away all, or a/most all, From this point of calculation, Barbara collects all her fashion wits about 
her summer frivolities. In her customary conscientious manner, she has her, and on a Saturday, all day, she shops. Monday, on a lunch hour, 
noted down everything she has in her closet to wear now and in the winter she buys, a whole day between to re-evaluate her fashion find. It still 
months ahead. Her fashion thoughts and ideas evolve around one, and one measures up—and more! A softly tailored suit in a wool tweed of amethyst 
very important, conclusion—the absolute mainstays already in her ward- blue. A short cropped jacket, buttoned in brass, slim skirt. The suit can be 
robe: her red coat from a season ago, her black faille dress bought last worn prettily alone or under her red coat. The price—a wonderful $17.95— 
month. These she keeps in mind in making her most important fall purchases. leaves enough fashion $’s for new accessories to heighten the investment. 










The forty—hour week—and good for every hour of the working day. 
High noon on a nonworking day, Saturday, Barbara wears her new suit. 

She folds a chiffon scarf under the collar, fastens with her gold pin. 

One vivid color highlighted by another equals more fashion, more beauty. 
Barbara invests in a new red velveteen bag—$2.98. 
































i POM. 


and a luncheon date on the 
calendar. Barbara wears her 4 
. suit with its own matching 
tweed tie at the collar. 
Barbara used her 
ingenuity so the suit 
can be worn with or 
without the tie. (Originally it 
was permanently attached to 
the collar.) For a feminine look, 
and still efficient, Barbara wears 
her black bandeau from last month. — 


© VOGUE 


> 


10 A.M. 


Behind the desk. 
Minus the jacket, Barbara 


shows off her new blouse. 
Made of Orlon and 
wool, it is washable and 
quick to dry for a 
next day’s wear. 
It can be seen coming 
or going, for it is 
equally as pretty tied 
to the front. 
Vogue Design No. 9278.* 





| 
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>: Pam. 


To or from the office, 
Barbara dons her new white jersey 
hat—costs her all of $2.95. 
The suit again, but today i 
she has the collar folded in a i 
HAT BY SOLOMAN cowl-like fashio 
- held that way. 
her gold pin. 


*For sizes and price, see page 166. 


PAM: 


Barbara feels the 
suit is elegant 
enough to wear for 
a dinner date 
after work, and we are 
inclined to agree. 
Pink, she discovers, 
is one of the loveliest 
shades with the amethyst, 
and for evening she uses 
soft folds of it in chiffon to 
highlight an already pretty neckline. 






PRIGEN1? 


SUIT BY MANDEL 


With her red coat, black dress and Black dress, overskirt and veil! $21.85 


new suit, Barbara finds (and only Tweed suit 17.95 
because she's planned it that way) White Orlon—and—wool blouse oes 
she has a fall wardrobe complete... White jersey hat 2eoD 
total cost—less than $50.00! Red velveteen bag Ane 


TOTAL $49.48 


+Bought last month; not she wn. 
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z Blue-sky softness in the shimmering satin and double chiffon of this lovely negligee especially 
designed for Scott. Blue-sky softness in the double luxury of matching Soft-Weve, Scott’s superb 
| “facial quality”’ bath tissue. Five delicate 2-ply Soft-Weve colors for your bath or powder room. 


Probably the most noticed /uxury 
| ; 
| in your home... 


| | Soft-Weve 4y Scott 
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Yardley products for America are created in England, and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Yaie 
+, 


To make you feel especially feminine 


YARDLEY fragrances ...of course 


Which of these lovely, lingering scents is for you? 

The vibrant sophistication of Bond Street? 

Delicately exotic Lotus? Perhaps it’s April Violets, 
rain-sweet and incurably romantic. Or is your one 

and only love the fresh, lighthearted gaiety of Lavender? 
Not an easy choice to make—but a delightful one. 


These toilet waters and colognes from $1.35 plus tax. 
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turned the pages until she came to one 
fresh coffee stains. 
now this district, dear? It’s a bit rough; 
then, in wartime—well, you know how it 
ots of actresses living around. At least 
* call themselves actresses.”” Miss Conn 
ced the end of her pencil. “You got to be 
d-minded. It’s no use coming here if you 
*t broad-minded.” 
ys gave what she hoped was a worldly 
h and said she knew all about that. ‘‘Mat- 
f fact,” she said, becoming Laurel Jones, 
as once on the stage myself.” 
iss Conn looked vaguely relieved, as 
gh a problem had been settled. “I can 
you a job, but there’s something I’ve got 
now first. Why aren’t you in the forces, 
r? Why haven’t you been called up?” 
hey had thought of all that at headquar- 
. Lys produced her doctor’s certificate, 
convincing story. 
H’m. T.b. was it? You look fit enough to 
Still, I suppose they know what they are 
ut. If I were you I wouldn’t mention t.b. 
he interview. Folks don’t like it. Puts ’em 
You want to go out daily or live in?” 
‘Daily if possible. ’'ve got a room near 
rlotte Street.”” Headquarters had fixed that 
her too. 
iss Conn gave her a quick look like a prod 
m two darning needles. ‘I see.” 
‘If you want references ——”’ Lys began. 
Miss Conn gave a hollow hoot of a laugh. 
folks don’t bother about references these 
ys. All they want is a pair of hands and a 
ir of feet to carry °em round. I reckon you're 
right. I can always tell the phony ones.”’ 
ys looked away, feeling 
amed, afraid Miss Conn 
uld see and interpret her 
sh. She watched the long 
fingernail take a trip 
and down columns of 
mes and addresses, and 
p suddenly at some- 
dy’s front door. 
“Here we are. Peppi 
own. A nice little guy.” 
e dialed a number. “That you, Peppi? 
e got a girl for you. Seems all right to me, 
it you’d best take a look at her yourself. I’ll 
d her round.” 
She handed Lys an address scribbled on a 
of paper. 
“Come back if you don’t fancy it. I can 
sily find you something else. Bonnini, his 
me used to be. Before the war. He calls him- 
f Brown now.” 
Lys tried not to look at her new reflection 
the shopwindows she passed on her way 
ough Soho. It disheartened her. A shock- 
g-pink beret sat far back on her collection of 
‘ange sausages. Her shocking-pink coat was 
nbellished with a large diamond brooch 
hich, had it been real, would have removed 
; owner from need of toil for life. 


fruit. 


epi Brown, lately Bonnini, was a short 
ibby man with licorice eyes, dark curls, and 
1 apron tied across his front. A half-smoked 
garette that had been carefully pinched out 
as preserved for further indulgence behind 
ne ear. He owned an unobtrusive little restau- 
nt up a side street. Two starved-looking 
1\ododendrons stood in gaily painted tubs on 
ther side of the entrance. Over the doorway 
i© Name was newly painted, PROPRIETOR 
EPPI BROWN. 

Peppi had got his papers through in time. 
ie was very proud of the fact. It was the first 
ing he mentioned. “I am British subject. 
verything O.K. You lika work for me, yes?” 

Lys said yes. She took to him on sight. 

His restaurant was beautifully clean and 
dy, although she gathered he had been run- 
ing the place singlehanded save for one 
oman who came in to help with the washing 
p. The kitchen, too, was as clean as it was 
ossible to make it. The cellar where the wines 
ere kept was reached by a steep, sinister 
One staircase that went down into a cold 
ark hole that resembled a tomb. 

Peppi engaged her at once. He outlined her 
uties. She must arrive early and clean up and 


a) 


Women are the flowers of 
life as children are 


DE SAINT PIERRE 


Lobo 


THE UNFORGETTABLE MISS JONES 
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lay the tables while he went off on secret mar- 
ketings. “‘One has always friends,” said Peppi 
darkly. After that she would double as cashier 
and help with the tables when they had a rush. 

“Ts lotta work,” said Peppi, eying her wist- 
fully. 

She said she did not mind. Her room was 
conveniently close. She would not have to 
walk far through the streets where the air-raid 
wardens shepherded bewildered, bombed-out 
people in search of accommodation and the 
air was full of the tinkling sound of broken 
glass being swept away on mornings after a 
raid. 

“Nota good neighborhood in wartime. 
Many women. Many soldiers.”” He eyed her 
unhappily. She looked very young. ‘Never 
mind. Here they behave good. No monkey 
business.”” He patted her shoulder kindly. 
‘‘Anyone maka da funny business with you, 
you tella me.” 


How hard he worked. In the days that fol- 
lowed, Lys’ heart bled for the poor little man. 
His day began at five a.m. He shopped, 
planned, cooked and cleaned his kitchen him- 
self. He wrote out the menus in blue indelible 
pencil on limp cards. And when customers 
came, there he was, a table napkin over his 
arm, the complete waiter. Helping customers 
on with their coats. Paying outrageous com- 
pliments to the ladies. 

During the lunch hour every table would be 
full with soldiers on leave, glad to get an in- 
expensive meal, well cooked; with actresses 
from the neighboring theaters; with ladies of 
the town. Lys rarely got her own lunch until 
after three. Then she and 
Peppi would sit together in 
one of the screened alcoves 
usually allotted to lovers, 
and he would bring her 
something he had managed 
to put aside. A scallop of 
some unnamed meat. An 
omelet, light as a feather, 
made of powdered eggs del- 
icately flavored with garlic. 
Andalways two cups of good strong coffee. She 
never discovered where he got his coffee. 

“One has always the friends,’ Peppi said. 

Now and again they got a plain-clothes 
snooper, come to see whether Peppi was 
breaking any of the new rules and regulations. 
Peppi always spotted them at sight. He kept a 
special collection of gristly meat on one side 
which he served to them unctuously, with a 
flourish, garnished with parsley. 

“T am British subject,” said Peppi proudly. 
“T keepa da rules.” 

“How do you manage to recognize them for 
snoopers?”’ Lys asked. 

He winked at her. ‘Lika da dog. When they 
‘come in, my nose end he twitch.” 

From her glass box where she acted as 
cashier when she wasn’t acting as waitress or 
cleaner or assistant cook, Lys got a good view 
of the clients. She began to know them by 
sight. The women eyed Lys suspiciously at 
first, but before long they accepted her, paus- 
ing to chat as they paid their bills. Second and 
third editions of practically every film star Lys 
could remember. 

Lys watched, waiting for the women she 
had been told to watch for, the ones headquar- 
ters had described. 

They kept a careful eye on her from head- 
quarters. It had all been meticulously worked 
out before she started. Twice a week some- 
body waited for her at a bus stop in Oxford 
Street. It was a different man every time, but 
always he carried a copy of the Complete 
Works of John Masefield under his arm, the 
collar of his coat turned up, the brim of his 
pork-pie hat turned down. They would join 
the same queue and board the same bus, 
either strap-hanging or sitting next to each 
other. If she had anything to report, in the 
general hustle and jostle of getting on or off, 
she would pass him a note. They never smiled 
or spoke. Lys rather enjoyed all this at first; it 
was romantic and exciting, as well as com- 
forting to feel she was not entirely alone. 

For a long time there was nothing to report. 
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Peppi kept a special table in an alcove for 
favored clients. It bore the sign, RESERVED, 
till Peppi himself took it away and showed the 
chosen ones to their seats. 

The dark-haired girl and the blonde came in 
together, and took the seats without being 
shown into them, turning the RESERVED notice 
down themselves. 

““Aha—they come back,” said Peppi gaily. 
“Suzanne and Colette. Very clever girls. 


Nice girls. Good clients. Drinka da wine, paya 
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da bills.”” He winked. “‘Maybe they work in an 
office, maybe they don’t.” 

Lys’ heart bounced, for there, in the alcove, 
were the two women whose names were on 
her list—the two she had been briefed about. 
She watched them covertly from her vantage 
point in the cashier’s box. They were smartly 
dressed, in a fashion she knew had nothing to 
do with coupons and shortages. 

“The fair one is Suzanne—the dark one is 
Colette,” said Peppi, stirring another spoon- 
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ful of paprika into the stew. “They maka lotta 
money, I think.” 

Over the table the two women kept up a 
desultory conversation. Suzanne had a sultry, 
half-sullen expression, a long loose lock of 
golden hair falling forward as she talked. 
Colette was gayer. From time to time she 
made a joke at which they both laughed. 
It struck Lys that they, too, were being 
watchful, scanning each newcomer. 

They paused beside the cash desk on their 
way out. ‘New here, aren’t you?” 

Peppi said quickly, ““Laurel’s been sick but 
she’s O.K. now. She learna da business fast. 
She’s a good girl —— 


The fair one said something which Lys did 


not catch. 


“Sure, I know all about her, 
“T tell you, she’s good girl.” 

“O.K. O.K.” The fair girl smiled at Lys 
and pushed half a crown over to her. 
kid—you look kind of peaked still. Lucky for 
Peppi you couldn’t get into the forces. He’s 
had bad staff troubles. Remember the girl who 


swered. 


~” Peppi an- 


“Keep it, 


cleared off with all the tomatoes, Peppi?” 


They went off laughing. 
*““Nice girls,” 
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Peppi nodded. 

It was the next day that, for the first time, 
Lys slipped a note to the man at the bus stop 
with the Complete Works of John Masefield 
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under his arm. The note said simply ““Weather 
changing.” 


Suzanne and Colette began to come in daily 
to lunch at Peppi’s. Frequently they came in 
at night, too, with young men. Some were sol- 
diers, but others were rather nondescript in- 
dividuals, wearing suits with padded shoul- 
ders, who appeared to have civilian jobs when 
most young men were in uniform. 

The girls took to Lys almost at once and 
soon showed her many little kindnesses. Usu- 
ally they stopped for a word or two at the 
cashier’s desk, and once they brought her a 
bottle of French perfume. 
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“Tt must have cost the earth! [| }) 
shouldn’t let you give it to me. The 
alone ——” 

Colette laughed. ““Don’t worry, kid, 
everyone has to pay duty, you know.” 

Suzanne said something Lys did not 
and the dark girl answered impatiently» 
don’t be dumb. She’s on the level—ap 
can tell that.” 

Lys, holding the perfume in her ha 
worse than ever. Setting a trap for traitor 
was rapidly coming to feel like one he 
Suddenly distaste for the job she had tak 
overwhelmed her and the excitement an 
venture began to wilt. But it was too laj 
that now; she had embarked on this jot 
had to go through with it. 


The next step was almost too easy. 

Suzanne, pausing at the cash desk to g 
up change, said, ““Do you happen to 
anyone around here who could do a 
dressmaking? Mending, altering, putting 
hem? I don’t seem to get any time at a 
days to attend to my clothes. I th 
maybe, living in this district, you might 
someone = 

“Maybe I could do it for you—if you’ 
wait until Sunday,” Lys said, her ha 
mering. 

“Oh, that’s wonderful. Sundays, Mon 
it’s all the same to me. Did you hear 
Colette? She will come and sew for us, 

The two girls shared a comfortable 
flat near Charlotte Street. Dark red cy 
and gilt chairs gave it an air of foreign] 
which put Lys in mind of a French hote 

The sewing was not difficult and the 
watched her, impressed. ““How clevei 
are,”’ Colette said. ““You seem to knowh 
do everything. How is it you i aren’t mari 

““Nobody ever asked me.’ 

““Men!” said Colette. ““Aren’t they stil 
She was standing, turning slowly as Lys pi 
up the hem of her frock. 

Suzanne sat across the room—the > 
golden lock falling over her forehead 
narrowed eyes regarding Lys thought 
“Yes, you’re certainly wasted in that 
rant, slaving for old Peppi,” she said. “ 
we can find you a better job one of these) 
Better pay and more interesting ——” 

Colette turned, interrupting the sen 
with a question to Lys about the dress 
was sure that the interruption was delibi 
but later it was Colette who gave her a! 
black taffeta dress, elegantly flared. 
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LS said regretfully, “It’s much too 
for me. I’ll never get a chance to wear it. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” Colette told 
“We're going to have a party and yo 
help us.” 

True to the promise, Suzanne and C 
gave the party. It was on a Sunday anc 
asked Lys to come early and help wit 
food. When she arrived she was astonish 
the array in the kitchen—champagne in’ 
necked bottles, sardines, caviar, fresh t 
and black olives. Things no one had se! 
the shops for years. There were gin anc 
mouth in quantities that for most people’ 
only a gay memory. 

“Take what the bon Dieu sends!”’ sai‘ 
zanne lightly, seeing the younger girl’s 
prise. “Will you mix cocktails? That's 
thing you must have learned at Peppi’s 

The bon Dieu, thought Lys. It struck he} 
all this largess must come from an entirel 
ferent quarter. She stood behind the 
table dispensing cocktails made of reai 
feeling oddly nervous. She had no idea | 
could be so many men around who were 
uniform. She was too busy for more th 
word or two with any of them, but s 
that she was being regarded suspicic 

But Suzanne, passing, patted her shot 
“You are a great success, little one. E 
body admires you very much.” 

After that she was at the flat almost : 
weekend. She began to recognize the va 
members of the little clique who dropp 
regularly. Occasionally there would be a 
comer, arriving late and saying little to ar 
except Colette and Suzanne. 

Though the two girls did not tell Lys o} 
what was going on, they took less anc 
trouble to hide anything from her. 
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“He came from Paris,’’ Suzanne would say. 
“Here’—holding out a box of bonbons— 
“have one. They’re quite good.” 

One day she arrived at Peppi’s looking 
harassed, her hair wind-blown as if she had 
| dressed in a hurry and forgotten to brush it. 

* Lys was in the kitchen and Peppi joined her 
_ there and said, ‘“‘Suzanne wants to speak to 
‘you. Alone. She’s in the toilet.” His licorice 
_ eyes bulged with curiosity. 
. When Lys opened the door Suzanne was 
leaning against the wall of the mean little 
lavatory. She took a small, heavy packet from 
the front of her dress and handed it to Lys. 

“Took, kid. I can’t explain about this, but 
we want you to do something for us. We’re 
half expecting a raid on our flat. Someone’s 
gotten nosy about our parties—the liquor, I 
guess. If the snoopers come or if anyone is 
trying to make trouble for us, this mustn’t be 
found. Will you keep it for us?” 

Lys nodded. The packet was post-card size 
and, from its weight, she gathered it might be 
tightly packed sheets of paper. That night in 
her room she sat holding the package, weigh- 
ing it in her hand. It could be the information 
she was looking for. On the other hand, it 
could just as well be a trap, a tryout to see if 
they could trust her. If she tampered with this 
package in any way, they would know it and 
the game would be up. Everything she had so 
carefully built up would be smashed. 

She hid the package and waited. After three 
days Suzanne came for it. And by the way she 
eyed it, Lys was certain her conjectures had 
been correct. It had been a trap set for her, 
even as she was setting a trap for them. 

From that time on Colette and Suzanne 
seemed less careful of what they said before 
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her. She helped them in many ways, some- 
times gave a hand in the kitchen or did er- 
rands, occasionally took messages over the 
telephone. She never asked questions or 
showed any curiosity. The people who came to 
see Suzanne and Colette no longer looked at 
her doubtfully. They spoke freely before her 
and, though she understood little of what was 
said, gradually she came to understand that 
there was someone in France from whom in- 
structions came to the group and to whom re- 
ports were relayed. 

Lys began to feel that now, step by step, she 
was coming closer to the object of her search, 
the information headquarters must have. 

And twice a week the punctual plain-clothes 
man waited with his copy of Masefield, keep- 
ing a comforting eye on her. They never 
smiled or exchanged a word. But presently 
again she had sometlting for him, scrawled on 
a slip of paper, carefully passed, in their ar- 
ranged code. 

“The weather is improving,”’ was all it said. 


It was a constant marvel to Lys that she was 
Never suspected. By her own standards and 
training, this acceptance of her appeared care- 
less and rash beyond all belief. Then one day 
Suzanne, sitting beside the electric fire with its 
unconvincing bogus logs, sniffed as she turned 
a page of her newspaper. 

“That poor Jones!”’ 

“Ts it in the paper?’’ Colette asked casually. 

“Yes.” Suzanne turned to Lys, on the divan 
which became a bed by night. “This poor fel- 
low had a very sad accident. A pity—but he 
wasn’t clever and accidents do happen to 
people who are stupid.” She pointed out the 
paragraph with a long, crimson fingernail. 
“Found dead at his home,” she read aloud. 
“Apparently he had fallen down the lift shaft 
in the block of flats where he lived ——” Su- 
zanne paused and then went on softly, “‘Silly 
little man. You see, he tried to double-cross 
us, and now he has had his lesson.” 

Lys gulped, looking at the printed page. For 
the first time it dawned on her just how dan- 
gerous this thing which she had undertaken 
was, what might happen if she slipped up in 
any way. She continued to look down at the 


newspaper for fear the horror she felt would 
show in her face. It was then, for the first time, 
she heard the name which she was never, never 
to forget. 

“Tiger is wise,” Suzanne said, ‘‘to choose 
mostly women to work for him. They’re not 
so stupid as men.” 

Lys thought for a moment that the others 
must surely hear the thudding of her heart. 
Tiger! Was this the ringleader, the center of 
the entire group of spies—and one she had 
been sent to identify? Then who and where 
was Tiger? Surely if she played her cards care- 
fully she would soon know. And after that she 
would be done with this job which daily be- 
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came more distasteful to her. She no longer 
felt that there was anything glamorous or en- 
viable about being a member of the police 
force. She wanted only to have done with it. 


An untimely heat wave grilled London, and 
Peppi’s restaurant became unbearably hot. 
When business was slack Lys left her glass 
cashier’s box which was like a small green- 
house and joined Peppi on the pavement to 
get what air she could. 

Once Miss Conn from the agency passed 
and asked how she was getting on. “I could 
get you a job in the country if you'd like it,” 
she offered. ““You look peaked, my dear.” 
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“I’m all right,’ Lys told her. “‘I like it here 
very much.” Ashamed of the lie, she told her- 
self that it wouldn't be long now. She was sure 
the end of this horrible job must be almost in 
sight. 
In the flat off Charlotte Street Lys sensed 
that something was afoot. There was a stir of 
excitement, a feeling in the air long before any- 


one told her anything. A party which had been 
planned was postponed. The young men she 
had seen so often came and went with sealed 
faces, whispering in corners, avoiding her 
eyes. 

Suzanne was away for a week and while she 
was gone Colette asked Lys to come and sleep 
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at the flat. Those were not good days for being 
alone, with the sirens wailing and the search- 
lights groping around among the stars. So Lys 
moved her things over. 

Very early one morning Suzanne returned. 
“T think we’ve got it,”’ she said. “I’ve a pretty 
good idea now what it’s all about, but Tiger 
must come hirhself and finish the job. That 
fair-haired boy didn’t know much but he knew 
something ——” She stopped short, for the 
first time seeing Lys. 

“Go on,” Colette said, ‘‘it’s all right.” 

Suzanne came over and sat on the side of 
the bed. She took Lys’ wrist in a sudden iron 
grip. “You're not a little traitor, are you? 








Swear by God.” Her face in that moment was 
frightening—older and suddenly grim. 

“T am no traitor,’’ Lys said proudly and it 
was true, though not quite in the way Su- 
zanne meant. 

“No,” Suzanne said, letting her wrist go 
and leaning back against the bed’s footrail. 
“No, I don’t think you are. But let me tell you 
one thing and you’d better remember it. To 
be a traitor to us is very dangerous. Some have 
tried it, but it has never been very good for 
them.’ She hugged her knees and went on, 
smiling. “They disappear. A motorcar knocks 
them down maybe. You remember Mr. Jones 
and that sad accident in the newspaper?” 
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Lys said faintly, “Oh, don’t, Suzanne!” She 
covered her face with her hands, thinking of 
Mr. Jones. 

Colette said, “Leave the kid alone. What 
are you trying to do anyhow? You know she’s 
O.K. Look at the way she kept those papers 
for us.” 

Suzanne nodded. “‘All right. But since she 
knows so much, she’d better know more.” She 
looked again at Lys. ‘““When we’re on to some- 
thing really big, Tiger comes over here. He’ll 
probably be coming very soon now. There’s 
something he’s been wanting to know for a 
long time and I think we have the right lead.” 

The Normandy landing, thought Lys, and 
gulped convulsively and hid it in a pretended 
cough. 

Suzanne turned back to Colette. “The poor 
little boy,’ she said. “‘He was drunk when he 
talked. Young and drunk. I don’t suppose he 
has any notion how much he gave away.” 

“Tiger,” said Lys guilelessly. ‘““What a funny 
name.” 

“Oh, it’s only a nickname. His real name is 
something he does not tell.” 

“Ts he French?” 

The two girls looked at each other and 
laughed. ‘‘Well, his father was certainly 
French,” said Colette. ‘His mother was Irish 
and he has some of the charm and the brains 
of each race. Quelle homme ! What he tells us 
to do, we do. When he whistles we go. And he 
cares not one small damn for any of us.” 

“Which is a good thing,’ Suzanne added. 
“One works best when the feelings are not in- 
volved. Besides, I cannot think any woman 
Tiger loved would have a very good time.” 

So now Lys was even surer that she was 
nearing the end of her assignment. Before long 
she would be able to give headquarters the 
information they must have. The prospect 
helped her over the long days in the restaurant. 

She shopped and cooked for the two girls at 
weekends, returning to her own room only to 
sleep, hurrying rather fearfully through the 
blacked-out streets on dark and foggy nights 
when there was never a star to guide her. But 
moonlight nights when the streets were empty 
and no sirens had sounded, the dead city was 
beautiful. Sometimes she went home a long 
way round to get some exercise, which was a 
thing in wartime London an energetic girl 
missed. And so it was she found the bombed 
church. It stood at the back of a square that 
had once been fashionable. Only the front of 
the building had been blown off. Down the 
long aisle the altar was still bright and shining 


“Could you come back later? I'm pretty much 
at loose ends between one A.M. and five.” 


’ omelet, ready to cook when the girls came in. 


_and I would find you were just part of my un- 




























with golden mosaic in spite of all the dust and 

debris. The pews still stood in orderly rows 
Sometimes Lys went in and knelt down and 
tried to pray, but the searchlights and all the 
debris and paraphernalia of war seemed to be 
a barrier between her and God, and she could 
never find anything to say. 


It was a Saturday night. Peppi closed his 
restaurant early on Saturdays in winter, and 
she had promised to cook a meal for the two 
girls whose lives at the moment appeared to 
be one long rush. 

She let herself into the flat, took off her coat 
and smoothed her hair. Then she went into the 
sitting room. She pulled the thick curtai 
carefully across the windows before 
switched on the rose-shaded lamps. As 


asleep on the sofa. Lys stood looking down at }. 
him, for the moment too surprised to thi 
clearly. 

The man stirred and opened his eyes, the’ 
same surprise on his face as on hers. For a long 


friendly world,” he said. ““A wood nymph!”) 
He took her hand and kissed it in foreign 
fashion, and she stood before him, feeling sh 


the back of her hand. 
“T came in to get supper,” she said lamely.’ 
“Splendid. We will both get supper.” 
He was slender and tall, and he was, she 
thought, the handsomest man she had evei 
seen, with his high-bridged nose and humorous) 
mouth. He stood watching as she prepared the 


“You help them?” he asked. 
“T help as much as I can.” 
“Good. I was afraid you might disappear 


likely dream. We shall see more of each other, 
wood nymph.” 

It was then she found words for a passionate 
prayer: Please, God, don’t let it be him. Don't 
let him be the one I have got to turn in to them. 

Suzanne and Colette came presently, laugh- 
ing and chattering up the stairs. They stopped 
and gave little excited cries of amazement. 

‘‘We didn’t expect you until tomorrow. How 
did you come? This is wonderful! And you 
have already met our little one, Laurel?” 

“We have already met,” he said. “TI fell! 
asleep and thought I was dreaming when I 
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woke. It was a very pleasant dream.” 
\\cross the room his eyes smiled at 


WS. 

i Good old Tiger,” said Colette 
ynically. “Turning on the charm as 
sual.” 

* He spoke English elegantly, with 
nly a slight accent. There had still 
yeen hope for Lys until she heard his 
name. “‘Good old Tiger,’ Colette had 


‘hing beautiful that might have been, 
and there was nothing for her but to 
arden her heart and get on with her 
liob. And she knew that now some- 
thing had happened which would 
‘make a hateful task all the more hate- 
“ful. Because there is such a thing as 
‘Jove at first sight and she knew he was 
| in love with her. Right from the start. 
/Right from that first moment of awak- 
jins. There were so many reasons why 
|she must not fall in love with him, but 
/none of them was the slightest use to 
her. 
They had a gay supper, all four of 
/them sitting down together at the 
‘table pulled up beside the electric fire 
) with its load of bogus logs. 
He had brought with him golden 
| wine from France. It glowed like bot- 
‘tled sunshine in the tall glasses, and 
the light of the candles swam before 
Lys’ eyes in a golden glow. Through 
| it she saw only his face, his humorous 
mouth that could look tender or very 
' cruel, and his dark eyes looking at her 
} as no man had ever looked at her be- 
fore. 

She overheard the two girls talk- 
ing in the kitchen. “It looks like a 
case ——”’ “Oh, surely not. You know 


The sirens wailed their dreary mes- 
| sage as Lys prepared to go home. The 
| man got up also. 

“Don’t be a fool, Tiger. It’s not 


He turned and looked at her. He 
_ said something in French which Lys 


“I’m quite used to it,” she said hur- 
riedly. “Please don’t bother. It’s just 
_ Hetooka vast, enveloping cloak off 

the hall chair and threw it round him. 
“T am seeing you safely to your 
house,” he said. 

Out in the street the darkness fell 
about them like a black velvet curtain. 
And in the darkness he took her arm 
and his fingers slid down and found 
her hand and held it warm and close. 
It seemed to her like the beginning of 
one of those great love stories she 
sometimes read, like Héloise and 
Abélard—like the Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers and Madame de Sabran. They, 
too, had taken one look at each other, 
and recognized each other. Only in 
Lys’ case the war must spoil this too. 


That was the start of their whirl- 
wind love affair, a love affair that 
might have been beautiful had she not 
known from the start that it could 
have no happy ending. 

The second time he took her home 
they stood for a moment in the dark- 
ened street before the door of the 
rooming house. He took her face gen- 
tly between his beautiful, slender 
hands and slowly, quietly said, “This 
is more happihess than I ever hoped 
to find. It is something I thought 
could never happen.” 

Lys said good night quickly, turned 
and disappeared into the house. She 
was shaken by the beating of her 
heart. He had not kissed her or tried 
to kiss her—and she knew that she 
had wanted him to. 

Alone in her room, she sat on the 
edge of the bed. There was a raid on. 
She could feel the rock and jar of the 


bombs dropping somewhere not too far off, but 
it seemed of no account compared with the bomb 
that had dropped into her life. Many things she 
had been prepared for, but never this. Her first 
love, and she had to meet him like this, and face 
the fact that he was a master spy and a traitor. /t 
can never happen to me again, she thought. 

Never for a moment did she wonder if there 
was a way out for her. She knew there wasn’t. She 
knew what she had to do. She sat alone in the 
darkness in her dingy little room, her head in her 
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hands. She must play out her hand to the end, 
encourage him, lead him on until she got what 
she wanted from him. 

And then? 

It was best not to think about that. 


She had been afraid, at first, that Suzanne and 
Colette would be angry, perhaps even jealous, at 
this turn of affairs. Whatever their relationship 
with Tiger, it was obviously not an emotional 
one, for they could not have been kinder about it. 
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“Never did I expect to see this happen. Tiger, 
of all people, to fall for you.” 

“Oh, Suzanne, I don’t think it’s serious,” 
said. “It’s just that he is... kind.” 

Suzanne’s face hardened. “Tiger is not kind,” 
she said. “‘Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that. He is hard and ruthless, but it is always those 
who, when their heart is touched, have great gen- 
tleness.”’ She looked at Lys quizzically. “It is an 
amazement to me, all the same, for you are not 
very pretty and you are so much younger. You are 
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not in any way what has always been his kind 
of woman, yet it appears you are the one for 
him. The Tiger in love—well, well, well!” 

He wanted her to leave Peppi’s. “I don’t 
care for you to do such work,” he told her. “I 
can find you other things more suitable.” 

She shook her head. She did not dare be- 
come more involved than she was. Besides, 
the restaurant had become almost a refuge. 

“Then IJ shall lunch and dine there daily and 
keep an eye on you,” he said. 

Peppi was delighted. ““Very big man. Very 
important,” he told her, polishing glasses and 
keeping one eye on the alcove where Tiger sat. 

‘““Why is he important? What does he do?” 
Lys asked because she wondered if Peppi had 
any part in what was going on, how much he 
knew. He looked vague, obviously knowing 
nothing at all. 

“TI cannot say what he does, but everyone 
hasa for him much respect.” Peppi picked up 
the limp menu card and hurried across to the 
alcove. ‘‘Yes, sir. Coming, sir.” 

Presently he was back. ‘You lucky girl. He 
wanta talk with you. I thinka he lika you.” 

He came every night when he was in town 
for a late dinner. Usually by that time the 
other customers had gone and the blackout 
was over the windows. Peppi laid covers for 
two, and made them an omelet or fricassee of 
veal, only it wasn’t veal. A few enchanted 
hours Lys had in the small, stuffy restaurant, 
the shaded lights only half revealing them to 
each other. A little while to watch his thin, 
aristocratic face outlined against Peppi’s 
dingy tapestry, to feel his warm hand closing 
over hers, to walk back at night wrapped 
warm and safe in his cloak—to pretend her 
love story was real and would last forever. 

Now and again, with a twinge of uneasiness, 
she wondered, /s he, too, playing a game, and 
cleverer at it than I? But in her heart she knew 
it was not so. She had succeeded in her job 
beyond her wildest expectations and never in 
her life had she been so desperately unhappy. 

“I don’t even know your real name,” she 
told him one evening. **‘Tiger’ isn’t a proper 
name.” 
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“No. It was the name they gave me at 
school. Does it surprise you to know I went 
to Eton?” 

“Nothing surprises me any more,” she said 
soberly. 

He seemed to consider for a moment. Then 
he took a blank card from his pocket and 
carefully wrote something on it and handed it 
to her. 

““Comte Abélard de Charno,” she read and 
the words swam before her eyes. 

“Now you know something,” he said 
whimsically, ‘that a great many people would 
give a great deal to know.” He took the card 


We should live, act and say nothing 
to the injury of anyone. 
ROBERT E. LEE 


back and tore it into small pieces and made a 
little pyre of them and set a light to it in the 
ash tray. 

‘Why me?” she asked brokenly. ““You must 
have known so many beautiful women.” 

“Why do these things happen? Who can 
say? The first time I saw you standing there, 
looking very surprised—like a wood nymph in 
dingy Soho—my heart said, ‘This is the one,’ 
and my heart has never said that before. That 
was my enchanted evening.’ And he added, 
half to himself, “It was very strange.” 

“T wish you had never done this kind of 
work—whatever it is. I hate it.” 

“Yes. I could easily be placed against a wall 
and made to face a nasty little row of guns. 
But the excitement I like and England I hate 
and hope to see destroyed. Never mind. When 
it is finished you shall come to me and we will 
start a new life together—all this will be for- 
gotten. I will tell you something. At this mo- 
ment I am close to the thing I wish most to 
discover. Only one small piece of the puzzle 
is missing. Very ingenious, these English are, 





but perhaps they will discover that their great 
surprise is not so much of a surprise after all.” 

Peppi, leaning against the cash desk, 
watched them respectfully and remembered 
his own youth and loves and the blue skies of 
Italy. Far away. 

‘‘Perhaps he marry you,” he said to Lys next 
morning as they laid out the tables together. 

“7 don’t think he will marry me,” she said 
sadly. 


Tiger was going up north. They dined to- 
gether at Peppi’s after hours for the last time. 
Only he did not know it was for the last time. 
They walked through the starlit streets slowly, 
postponing their parting. There was no raid 
on. They went through the yard of the 
bombed-out church and sat for a little while 
on a wooden seat there. The altar gleamed 
through the darkness, its brightness intact. Lys 
shivered violently. 

“You are cold?” he asked anxiously. 

“No. I hate this so,”’ she told him. “I don’t 
want you to go. Please, please always re- 
member this, will you—that I did not want 
you to go?” 

He laughed softly. “I will remember it al- 
ways, but you must not be sad. I am about to 
make the discovery I came for, to learn for 
what reason they make these great concrete 
blocks and hide them so carefully. If I suc- 
ceed, as I expect to, it will be a great triumph. 
And I like triumphs very much. For a little 
while, my darling, I shall not see you, for what 
I have to do must be done very fast. As soon 
as it is possible, I will come back.” 

“IT shall never forget you,” she said, her 
face wet with tears, and knew that it was true. 

Suddenly she got up, her knees trembling. 
‘**Please go,’ she whispered. “‘Now. It is best 
like this. I would rather you went now and 
left me here.” 

He caught her hands and would have pulled 
her to him, but she drew back. She did not 
know how she managed it, but she did. 
‘Please,’ she repeated, “‘please go ——” 

She had turned so that she need not look at 
him. Then she heard the sound of his footsteps 
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dying in the distance. Blindly she went ‘in 
the ruined church and knelt before the alt 
trying to pray but finding no words, becay 
~2 was a spy and a traitor and there was not 
ing to be done about it. 

Then she went to headquarters and turn 
him in. ; 


She was in hospital nearly three month 
“Complete breakdown,” the doctors sai 
“Whatever the job was she was doing, it h 
been too much for her.” 

At headquarters they disagreed. ‘‘She sho 
never have been allowed to undertake it—b 
she pulled it off! A fine piece of work. If sj 
had stayed on with us she’d have gone rig 
to the top.” 

Lys had shaken her head when they to 
her. I couldn't do that kind of work any me 
she thought. Not ever again! All I want is son 
thing nice and quiet. An office job or mayl 
something in a hospital where they won't | 
likely to look for me. 

Her late chief came to see her, bearing 
small, tight bunch of roses. He was shocke 
at her drained and exhausted appearance 
Something must have happened, he though 
that she hasn't told us about. Something we 
wrong. 

He took with him the false papers, the fa 
identity card and forged passport. ““Now yc 
can be yourself again,” he told her. ‘‘They’ 
given you a good bonus as well as the Geo 
medal. You would have had a promotion, to 
if you had stayed on. But I think myself yo 
are wise to chuck it.’’ He was really concerni 
over her appearance. ‘‘Have a fresh hairdo 
he said, patting her arm. “Buy yourself a ne 
outfit and send us the bills. Forget the lo 
them.” : 

“But will they forget me?” she asked. 

“The women are in prison and will be d’ 
ported. The man made a dash for France, bi 
the ship he was on was torpedoed. It is ul 
likely he escaped. All the same, I’m going 
give you a letter and a private telephone nun 
ber, just in case. If you ever have the slighte 
suspicion that you are being watched or fo. 
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owed or hear anything you think we should 
now, get in touch at once. It’s unlikely, but 
we'll leave nothing to chance.” 

After he had gone she lay with closed eyes, 
trying to stop the tears that forced their way 
through her eyelids. Tiger dead! Never again 
to see him standing with his head thrown back, 
his eyes filled with the look that was for her 
alone. Tender and kind. Never to meet those 
eyes across a table in candlelight or to know 
vagain a thousand little moments indelible in 
‘her memory. Why had it had to happen like 

this? 
| Even as she tried to realize what had hap- 
pened, she could not believe it. Tiger could not 
be dead. He would appear again someday. He 
must. Never mind what they said at headquar- 
ters. Tiger who got his own way in everything 
wasn’t likely to be dead unless it suited him. 


Lys was the neat, slim, tailored girl she had 

been of old. The last of the red-gold dye was 
| washed away from her hair and the permanent 
| grew out. She wore her sleek, dark hair long, 
| ina knot at the back of her head. She no longer 
| looked younger than her age. The matron of 
| St. Patrick’s Hospital, where she went as a 
| nurse’s aide, was surprised to hear she was 
_ only twenty-one. 
Tt was early spring when she went to St. 
| Patrick’s. Shattered laburnum blossoms were 
blown wetly about the streets, and excitement 
was in the air, running high everywhere along 
| with men’s hopes. The patients at St. Patrick’s 
were mostly old people, maternity cases and 
mundane complaints. It was a quiet life, as 
hospital life goes. They laughed at her at first 
because she was so scared. Scared to go out 
clone (for in those early days she was always 
expecting a hand on her arm, a voice in her 
ear). She had an anxious, fearful way of peer- 
ing at the beds when new patients came in. 

“As though,” said the sister in charge, who 
was Irish, ‘‘she expects to find Old Nick him- 
self lying there.” 

““She’s been through a bad time,” the 
matron said. ‘‘Go easy on her, Kathleen.” 

“Well, so have most of us been through 
some bad times,” said the sister in charge. 
She had herself been dug out of debris twice. 

Lys had been awarded the George medal for 
gallantry, courage and devotion to duty in face 
of considerable personal danger, and she 
could never abide the sight of the thing. She 
threw it into a drawer and forgot it. 

The months went by, brought full spring, 
brought early summer, and V-E Day and 
V-J Day, and none of Lys’ private fears were 
realized. 


ime went on and presently the days were 
better. One does not forget, only it becomes 
easier to remember. And now she knew that 
what she had done was right, that there had 
been no other possible course open to her. 
Tiger had been a spy and a traitor, belonging 
to the limbo of war that was now over. 

The tall slim girl wh went about the wards, 
neat and quick and efficient, bore no resem- 
blance whatever to Laurel Jones. Meeting her 
late chief once in the Strand, she had to speak 
to him before he recognized her. 

He laughed and patted her shoulder. 
“You’ve nothing to worry about,” he said. 
“There’s not a chance of anyone recognizing 
you, even if there had been anyone left to do 
ite: 

But she kept the letter and the telephone 
number he had given her. Even after the hor- 
ror had faded and memory no longer hurt her 
so much and the war was done. 


Bands played in the streets. Tattered flags 
fluttered in the summer breeze. The war was 
over. 

Paper chains and red, white and blue 
flowers, kept for the visits of royalty, lay in a 
heap in the middle of the ward. Someone had 
sent in armfuls of flowers from the country. 

“We're going to be the smartest ward in 
St. Patrick’s,”’ said the little probationers. The 
convalescent patients and walking cases lent 
a hand. 

“Don’t let Mr. Troad stretch,” said the 
ward sister. ‘He has only just had his stitches 
out.” 


Mr. Troad was a large, lumbering sort of 


man, so ugly you thought at first it simply 





couldn’t be true. Nature had played every un- 
kind joke with his face but had atoned for it 
with a pair of the kindest, most trustful blue 
eyes. In his overzealous longing to be helpful, 
Mr. Troad was a great nuisance. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Troad, you heard what sister 
said,’ Lys called to him firmly, as she saw him 
about to climb on a chair. ‘‘No stretching.” 
Lys had been his nurse and his eyes fol- 
lowed her with the loving regard of a dog, 
touching and faithful. “‘Sit down, and we’ll call 
if we want you,” Lys told him. 

He picked up a newspaper and sat down to 
read it, from time to time putting it down on 
his knee to watch Lys hanging chains and 
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rosettes. Presently, to encourage him, she gave 
him a hammer and a saucer full of tacks and 
let him nail up some of the paper flowers. 

“Here’s a hammer,” she said. 

“Hammer?” said Mr. Troad. “I need no 
hammer. Here you are. Look at this. I in- 
vented it myself. Knocks in nails or takes them 
out again. Opens bottles. Absolutely marvel- 
ous. Always carry it with me. Couldn’t have 
got through life without it.”” Mr. Troad set 
happily to work, first knocking a bottle of 
medicine off a locker onto the floor. 

Lys picked up the newspaper from the bed 
where he had laid it. She was about to replace 
it on the locker when something caught her 
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eye. A familiar doorway, flanked by two lanky 
rhododendrons in wooden tubs. The doorway 
in which she and Peppi had stood so often on 
hot summer nights when the asphalt of the 
footpaths was soggy with heat. 

“Scene of the Tragedy,” said the caption. 

Putting one hand against the wall to steady 
herself, Lys read on. “Soho restaurant keeper 
found dead at the foot of cellar steps... . 
Broken neck and multiple head injuries. It is 
thought he may have fallen in the dark... . 
The police are making inquiries, but foul play 
is not suspected ——”’ 

Lys swallowed convulsively, feeling dizzy. 
Peppi would never have fallen down his own 
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cellar steps. He knew them like the back of his 
own hand. She felt again the iron grip of 
Suzanne’s fingers about her wrist and heard 
Suzanne’s voice in her ears: “To be a traitor 
to us is very dangerous.”’ But Peppi was no 
traitor. Fat, good-natured Peppi, who knew 
nothing whatever about her or her assignment, 
had had to die just the same. This meant that 
headquarters was wrong, she thought, panick- 
ing. They hadn’t rounded the whole gang up. 
Someone was still around. 

Next time, thought Lys, it will probably be 
me. The ward darkened suddenly. It began to 
swim oddly before her eyes. The ward sister, 
looking up from her job of administering a 
potion to someone, said, “Halliday is going 
to faint. Catch her, someone.” 

Mr. Troad obliged, more adroitly than 
might have been expected. 

Lys’ faint was put down to overwork and she 
was given a day off. “Get out into the sun,” 
said the ward sister. 

She sat on the grass in the park near the 
hospital, watching children play and lovers 
hold hands, and tried to persuade herself that 
Peppi’s accident might have been an acci- 
dent—only she knew very well that it wasn’t. 
She shuddered, trying to put the picture 
out of her mind. 

A long shadow fell over her. A pair of feet 
stopped beside her. She froze, afraid to look 
up, her heart standing still. This is it, she 
thought. It was only Mr. Troad, let out for 
his first gentle exercise, wearing a deplorable 
bottle-green suit which made him look like 
Froggy-would-awooing-go. He lowered him- 
self carefully to the grass beside her. 

“How nice—how very nice to find you 
here,’ he said. “One feels 
strangely lost after a spell 
in a hospital. Like a man 
from the moon. However, 
one must face up to it and 
get back to the old life as 
soon as possible. Can’t af- 
ford to be away, now that 
everything will be starting 
up again.” 

“And what exactly was 
the old life?”’ Lys asked. She found it diffi- 
cult to fit Mr. Troad into any profession. 

“Did you never hear of Troad’s Tours?” 

“Of course,”’ she said to please him, but she 
never had. 

He had started just before war broke out as 
a small travel agency, but even at that uneasy 
moment it had gone well. He sent people 
round in motor coaches. Fumbling in one of 
his pockets, he produced a brochure. 

“Out of date now, of course, but I'll get go- 
ing in no time. Troad’s Tours Take You. 
What do you think of that for a slogan?” 

Lys said she thought it was wonderful. 

“A fortune—that’s what I'll make. In no 
time. You'll see.”” He smiled at her. When he 
smiled some of the ugliness went from his face 
and he had an oddly wistful boyish look. 

In some odd way he reminded Lys of 
Peppi when he told her of his plans and 
dreams. A fleet of cream-and-blue coaches. 
Tours to distant places for people who had 
never been there before. Tours for rich 
Americans too. 


That's the market to aim for,” he said. He 
gave a keen look at her. ‘“‘Wish you’d join me. 
Why don’t you? Money in it. We need guides, 
drivers, hostesses and all. Can’t get reliable 
people these days for love or money.” 

She did not answer his question directly. 
“Tt will be better now the war is over.” 

“T don’t know. Folks have changed. I wish 
you’d come. Pay you well. Office up in Hamp- 
stead. Hospital work is much too hard for 
you; anyone can see that. Fainting the way 
you did no good at all. Change of job, that’s 
what you want.” 

Hampstead, she thought. Well off the beaten 
track. Far from Soho. She said, ‘‘I’ll think it 
over.” 


Six months later she went to see him. 
Things had obviously been marching with 
Mr. Troad. The entire front window of his 
office on Hampstead Hill was filled by an 
enormous poster. It showed a large, luxurious 
coach in cream and blue and gold, taking a 
load of smiling people toward a highly colored 
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citadel in which the architecture of all najj.qjlt 
tions appeared to be jumbled together in on ie 
grand ragout. Churches jostled mosques ani}. it’ 
minarets. ; 
Mr. Troad was so delighted to see her, s Mis 
persuasive, that she took the job he offere fie 


almost before she realized what she was doing 0 
‘Splendid, my dear girl. Splendid! Nowle 1 
me show you round.” Hit 


He gave Lys a small office to herself nex th! 
door to his, but she spent quite a lot of tim): 
downstairs, lending a hand to Miss Joad an¢ Ais 
Miranda. Troad’s was a very friendly office, jj, i, 

It wasn’t the life she had thought of foijj,,.; 
herself, and at first she told herself it was onlyj}..\ 
marking time until she found something more}; 
suitable. But presently she gave up all thoughi}\y;, 
of changing. Mr. Troad was amenable and! 
easygoing up to a point, and after all, she 
knew the worst about him. He was kind, and) 
wouldn’t be the sort to make passes at a girl) 


The years went by quietly. Four years—five! 
years. Mr. Troad made Lys a partner in the 
firm, which was doing splendidly. She fo: 
longer awoke crying in the night for what 
might have been. She never thought about}, 
Tiger any more. She had come to accept the} 
belief that headquarters had been right wher 0 
they said he was dead. 1: 

Mr. Troad was making a fortune, though h 
he had accumulated ulcers on the way. It hag 
all fallen out just as he had said it would 
Everyone wanted to visit England’s beauty) 
spots in luxurious coaches and Mr. Troat 
took them there at an inclusive fee. He also}, 
sent them to Venice, to the Dolomites, and} 
he was at that moment compiling a brochure |} 
setting forth the allure-} 
ments of Greece. Mean-| 
time, the high spot of the} 
season was a luxury tour’ 
to the chateau country and | 
the walled cities of Bri | 
tany for a party of Amer- i 
ican tourists. i; 

“Mostly widows. Spend. 
ing their husbands’ instill 
ance money,” said Mr. | 
Troad. “‘That’s the market you want to get!” | 

The trouble, as always, was labor. Staff was 
hard to come by, and troublesome and in- 
efficient when you got it. Miss Joad remained 
a tower of strength in the downstairs office, 
The little typist, Miranda, was doing we 
enough, though she was unreliable on th 
telephone. For the tour of the chateau coun- 
try and the walled cities of Brittany Mr. Troad 
had put on his best driver, an Irishman called 
Mike, and their most alluring guide, a Pole 
named Mr. Petchek, who knew France. Mr, 
Troad had taken a lot of touble briefing him, 
and as far as one could tell, Petchek welcomed — 
the prospect. 

So it came as a complete surprise when Lys” 
found a slip of paper on her desk one after- | 
noon. In silence she handed it to Miss Joad. 

“Oh, dear—trouble again.” 

Miss Joad read it and whistled. “You'd | 
best tell him, dear. You manage him better — 
than any of us.” 

Lys read the message again as she switched © 
on the electric kettle and waited for it to boil. 
It struck her Mr. Troad might take the bad | 
news better with a nice cup of tea. It wasn’t | 
really her job to make the office tea; it was | 
Miranda’s job, being youngest, but Miranda | 
was off on an errand somewhere. , 

Mr. Troad’s ulcers had made him more — 
short-tempered than of old, and he was © 
rapidly going bald. He had the air of rising | 
out of his hair, like a bather emerging from 
the surf. He was given to shouting—and a con- | 
viction that the world was against him, and 
often, thought Lys, it looked as if it might be. 
He shouted now. 

“Gone? What do you mean, he’s gone? He 
can’t be. He is coming to see me at four 
o'clock. Don’t be silly, my dear girl.” : 

“He left this note on 'my desk.” 7 

Mr. Troad groaned and buried his face in 
his hands. “Read it. Read it. I never could 
make anything of the fellow’s writing any- 
way.” 

Mr. Petchek had never been a tidy man. He 
always looked vaguely crumpled and dirty, 
and his note was just like him. He had not 
bothered to put it into an envelope. He had 
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Inply laid it on her desk, the paper mussed 
d looking as if it had gone around for some 
Ine in his pocket and had been used for 
ther things before it became a note at all. 

“Tt just says, “Good-by, chaps. Over to you. 
ill get me to the island valley of Avalon, 
lere to heal me of my grievous wounds.’” 
Mr. Troad stared at her. “But he can’t say 
st that when he’s walking out on us!” 
/“That’s just what he’s said,’’ Lys told him 
‘\tiently. 

)“This is ridiculous! I never heard anything 
ike it. Avalon, Avalon; where is that? And 
at’s all this about wounds? No one told me 
tchek got wounded. Why wasn’t I told?” 
/“Tt’s a quotation,” said Lys, and did not 
‘id from Tennyson, as she thought it doubtful 
‘hether Mr. Troad had ever heard of Tenny- 
ibn. ““What he means is he is fed up and clear- 
)g off. It was probably that last tour with the 
orth-country businessmen that did it. He 
»uldn’t understand anything they said.” 

| “So the moment he can’t understand what 
bmeone says, he quits, not caring how much 
\convenience he causes. It’s preposterous!” 
| He sank back in his chair, his voice drop- 
ing to normal. “‘What on earth are we to do, 
lys? There must be dozens of chaps would 
mp at the job—well paid, driving round the 
ateau country on a foam-rubber seat with a 
yt of rich widows. There must be someone in 
is city who would jump at the chance.” 
“Tf we could only find them.” 

“Why don’t you take it on yourself? You 
ould do it easy.” 

“The brochure says ‘Male escort accom- 
anies throughout.’ Can’t you imagine what 
our American ladies would say when they 
ound they were merely being escorted by 
nother woman? If you like, I’d go along and 
snd a hand on this trip—since there is so lit- 
e time to brief anyone you managed to find.” 

“You’d do that? It might make all the dif- 
erence. I’ll think it over. Avalon—most pre- 
osterous thing I ever heard of. Terrible 
llow.” 

He was still firing off ‘‘terrible fellows’ when 
ys quietly closed the door behind her. 














“How did he take it?” asked Miss Joad. 
She loved a bit of excitement. 

“Not very well. There isn’t much time to 
find a substitute.” 

Mr. Troad came in with a newspaper. ‘‘Here 
we are. Very thing. Might be exactly the chap 
we are looking for. Read it. Read it.” 

Lys read it out aloud: ‘‘‘Ex naval officer, 
retired, seeks open-air job for health reasons. 
Go anywhere. Do anything. Good appearance. 
Languages. Refs.’ . . . Health reasons?” She 
raised her eyebrows doubtfully. 

“Don’t look for trouble,”’ said Mr. Troad. 
“Tl get hold of the fellow at once.” 


From the beginning Lys was conscious of a 
curious presentiment about Lt. Rory Mallory. 
A door was opening, something was starting. 
It seemed, for one thing, a risk taking on any- 
one come by through one of those personal 
advertisements. 

His letter to Mr. Troad was ordinary 
enough, and plausible enough: “‘I have been 
out of the world for three years, and am now 
advised to lead an open-air life, at any rate 
for a time until I find my feet again. May I 
please have further particulars? Your job 
interests me.” 

Out of the world. What exactly did that 
mean? 

“Go on. Read on, my dear girl,”’ said Mr. 
Troad impatiently. ‘“‘He’s had t.b. and just 
been discharged cured. Not served a prison 
sentence, as you appear to think. He’s en- 
closed a whole batch of references. I believe 
this is our man.” 

Lys had a sort of hunch, also, but she was 
not at all sure about it. 

“We must get in touch with him at once. 
Arrange an interview.” 

The moment he saw Lieutenant Mallory, 
Mr. Troad knew that he would do, and that 
his hunch had been right. The young man was 
tall and very thin, with hollow cheeks and a 
slightly concave figure. His pleasant, plain 
face was a sailor’s face, and he had managed 
to keep, through all setbacks, that boyish look 
sailors so often have. 
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But the marks of his illness were still on 
him. He had a nervous way of passing a hand 
over his hair when he was bothered or dis- 
couraged. He had not felt at all optimistic 
about landing Mr. Troad’s job. He was certain 
that the ugly man with the peculiar name 
would turn him down. He was wrong. Mr. 
Troad lit the electric fire for him, sent out 
for coffee and sandwiches, and offered him 
a fortnight’s pay in advance. 

When Lys came in Lieutenant Mallory 
looked up at her anxiously. He had had a 
qualm when Mr. Troad said, “I must, of 
course, consult my partner,” for he thought the 
partner might not pass him so easily. He 
hardly knew what he had expected, certainly 
not this tall, pale girl with the sleek dark hair 
and pretty eyes. His spirits rose. 


F.. the next hour they sat watching Mr. 
Troad’s happy pencil. take a tour of the cha- 
teau country and the walled cities of Brittany, 
and listening to his unending spate of conver- 
sation. Through vineyards and along river- 
banks he took them into Brittany, to Dinan 
and Mont-Saint-Michel, and then he had to 
go and get a drink of water. 

“Does he always talk so much?” Rory 
asked. 

“Always,” said Lys. She was thankful to 
note that the young man appeared to be 
quick in the uptake. The few questions he had 
asked had been sensible ones. Maybe there 
won't be any need for me to go along at all, she 
thought. If he has navigated a destroyer half 
round the world, he should be able to manage 
a coachful of widows round France. 

Mr. Troad, however, thought otherwise. 
“Well, there you are. That’s the route. Lys 
here, my partner, has said she is willing to go 
along and show you the ropes, as you’ve come 
into things rather at the eleventh hour. She’ll 
be a great help to you, I know. Most capable. 
Sometimes there is rather a difficulty in 
allotting rooms.” 

Rory thought Lys looked extremely ca- 
pable, but he wished she was a little more 
friendly. 
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The coaches Mr. Troad supplied for his Con- 
tinental tours were the last word in luxury. 
Rory stood watching the luggage being loaded 
onto the roof where it was covered with a 
navy-blue tarpaulin, nicely curved like a 
stockbroker’s waistcoat. Each passenger had 
two suitcases and a handbag, all apparently 
filled with lead nuggets. Rory had watched 
this growing mound with astonishment. Why 
should anyone need so much that was so 
heavy on a fourteen days’ trip? 

He could see Lys greeting the passengers as 
they turned up by car or taxi, chatting with the 
loquacious ones, cheering the timid ones, and 
he wondered why he had ever thought her 
forbidding. Certainly she had a cool, rather 
aloof manner, but in the past ten days he had 
come to like it. She wore the uniform Mr. 
Troad had personally designed for his lady 
guides, blue with silver buttons and a saucy 
peaked cap, and her hair was loose about her 
face and less severe than usual. There had been 
one bad moment when Rory half thought Mr. 
Troad would want to put him into fancy 
dress also, but it passed. 

“Ordinary clothes for the male guide,” 
said Mr. Troad. ‘‘Tweed coat. Flannels. Any- 
thing you have.” 

Rory turned to look over his passengers. 
They appeared to him all exactly alike, sisters 
in a family of twenty-five. They were all 
middle-aged, wearing good suits, and pearls 
that were probably real, and their immacu- 
lately dressed hair was slightly blued. Only 
Mrs. Chubb was candidly plump and slightly 
untidy-looking, and for some reason he 
warmed to her at sight. Mike, the driver, was 
already in his seat. He chewed gum and, catch- 
ing Rory’s eye, winked at him. 

The ladies clambered in, each making for 
the seat of her choice, when a sudden outburst 
of loud voices came from the office. Mr. 
Troad appeared, obviously harassed, accom- 
panied by the passenger they had been waiting 
for. Mrs. Maitland, an Englishwoman, had 
booked at the last moment. Now that she had 
arrived, she wasn’t alone. She had with her 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137 
tall young man with a good bit of flaxen 
air like flat hay. He had his hands full of 
ney which he seemed to be trying to give 
Mr. Troad, who did not seem to want it. 
“But I tell you I did book for him. Two 
laces, I said quite definitely in my last letter. 
ne for my nephew, Alec Strong, the well- 
nown motor racer. If you would look in 
our files you will certainly find'the letter ——” 
“There is no time to look in my files, 
nadam,” said Mr. Troad. ‘The coach is just 
ff. Mr. Strong can go, provided his papers are 
n order. There is room for him, but I warn 


He left her abruptly and beckoned to 
ory. “What do you think? I’ve never heard 
f the fellow. Know anything about him?” 

“He looks inoffensive enough, and we’ve 
wo spare seats.” 

“O.K. But look out for that woman. Every 
rip has its troublemaker, and she’s the one. 
eep clear of her and stand no nonsense.” 
Rory took a look at the waiting Mrs. 
aitland. She wore a mackintosh, a black 
beret and stout shoes. He felt he could handle 
her all right. 


They were off. For the first time for three 
long years and a bit Rory Mallory was aware 
of a sense of well-being. He caught Lys’ eye 
nd smiled at her, and she smiled back and his 
heart began to beat suddenly in a new and 
pleasurable fashion. He had once again a feel- 
ing he had often had as a young man—of 
something pleasant coming nearer and nearer, 
and a complete absence of worry. He could 
hardly believe in his own good fortune. 

He stole another look at Lys. She sat in a 
-single seat opposite him across the gangway. 
Her long eyelashes made a tender little shadow 
on her cheek. In repose her face, he thought, 
was oddly sad for anyone so young, and he 
wondered what life had done to make her 
look that way. She would have been just 
growing up in the war and he knew what had 
happened to lots of girls who grew up then. 

“You must tell me if there is anything I 
ought to do,” he said. “It’s new country to 
me, and I expect you’ve done it often before.” 

“T’ve helped out sometimes with home 
tours, but never abroad. It’s not really my 
job, only these days one has to be prepared 
to turn a hand to anything in an emergency.” 

“What was this particular emergency?” 

She told him about Mr. Petchek and the 
Island Valley of Avalon and, unlike Mr. 
Troad, he had heard of the place before, 
which was cheering, for if you have to travel 
with someone for fourteen days it is pleasant 
to feel he knows what you are talking about. 

The sea was satin smooth, scattered with 
fish scales of silver. With the menace of sea- 
sickness removed, the ladies settled themselves 
about the decks in the sunshine. Mrs. Mait- 
land’s nephew leaned on the after rail with 
Mike, the driver, apparently giving him good 
advice. =o 

“You know what?’ Mike said aside to 
Rory. “That guy knows everything.” 


The coach, parked aft, looked like a coun- 
try cottage. Rory joined Lys and they stood 
side by side, waiting for France. 

“Ts his name really Troad?”’ 

“T believe so. Why shouldn’t it be?” 

“Tt’s so odd. I wondered if it was a name 
taken for business purposes, the sort of thing 
sometimes done.” 

Over the years Laurel Jones’ face appeared 
suddenly before Lys, who hadn’t thought of 
her for a long time. What made her remember 
just now? she wondered uneasily. Maybe it 
was coming to France. In the heat haze, the 
coast was already beginning to form and 
solidify like the start of a fairy tale. ... What 
a long way I’ve come since those days, she 
thought. 

“Last time I was here I had to swim for it,” 
Rory was saying. ‘‘They blew us up just along 
there. It was a lovely day, just like this.” 

They were joined by Mrs. Chubb, looking 
wind-blown, her hair soft about her face, so 
that they saw a glimpse of the pretty girl she 
had once been. 

“We certainly have been real fortunate in 
our weather and I can’t tell you how I am 
looking forward to the trip. I reckon it is going 


to be something to remember all my days. 
And for you two young people, why, it must 
be heaven. Romance against such a back- 
ground. Don’t waste a moment of it.” 

Rory said solemnly, “I personally don’t 
intend to, but I’m not certain about Miss 
Halliday.” 

Farther along the deck Alec Strong had 
collected a knot of ladies and was giving them 
a lecture on the coast of France. “He should 
be the guide, not me,” said Rory ruefully. 

“Let him alone—he likes to be important,” 
Lys laughed. They watched the ship maneu- 
vered alongside the quay, and the wave of blue- 
clad porters surge aboard. 

“You do the baggage, Rory. Ill collect the 
ladies,” she told him. His heart gave a pleasur- 
able lift. It was more than three years since 
any woman had used his Christian name. 

Twilight was beginning to fall when at last 
they were off through the flax fields and the 
mustard fields of France. A small new moon 
like a golden eyelash hung high in a cloudless 
sky, promising pleasant weather. Lys had 
moved over the gangway and now shared a 
double seat with Rory, aware that the feel of 
his shoulder against her own was pleasant and 
companionable. 

Lys sat very still, oddly at peace, her hands 
in her lap. Rory had a crazy longing to take 
one of them in his own and looked away, 
studying the night sky, because it was too 
soon, far too soon. It wasn’t the time to tell 
her how desperately he needed a little kind- 
ness, a little companionship and love, but 
with growing confidence he felt that the time 
would come. 

Their first night was spent in a typically 
French family hotel and, though a little taken 
aback at the plumbing arrangements, the 
ladies were ecstatic over the atmosphere. 
Only Mrs. Chubb seemed at first inclined to be 
a little awkward and went round moaning, 
“T sure did look to get a toilet to myself.” 

At breakfast next morning everyone was in 
high spirits. The weather held. The great 
cream-and-blue coach lumbered through nar- 
row lanes, and under medieval portcullises. 
Sometimes alone, occasionally joining up 
with other parties, the ladies were escorted 
down endless corridors and through great 
rooms filled with faded tapestries and beauti- 
ful furniture, and all the complicated domestic 
arrangements of bygone days. 

They did two chateaux the first day. One was 
lovely and sunlit, looking out over neat vine- 
yards, but the other was cold and dark, with 


a brooding, evil atmosphere. Here the guide 
proudly pointed out a trap door which, 
opened, led to the dungeons, and the endless 
sound of the river running underground far 
below. 

“This was a very good place for disposing of 
enemies,” he informed them. Lys shivered 
and it seemed to her that the long passages 
were haunted with the sad, thin ghosts of 
those who had met their fate in this uncom- 
fortable fashion. 

“IT would hate to have to spend a night 
here,”’ she said, but the ladies thought it won- 
derful. Such atmosphere. Only Mrs. Chubb 
said it was creepy and, like Lys, was glad to 
get out into the sunshine again. 


The countryside was placid and beautiful. 
Small white farms stood among apple or- 
chards which spread away from the road. 
They lunched luxuriously at a hotel, bought 
souvenirs and then drove off to their next halt 
down a long white road between lines of 
poplars straight as drilled soldiers. 

Contrary to Mr. Troad’s predictions, Mrs. 
Maitland, apart from looking permanently 
disapproving, gave no trouble. She took the 
rooms allotted to her, and did not complain 
about the food. It was Alec, her nephew, who 
was tiresome. There was always something 
wrong. 

“These fire precautions,” he said. ‘““Have 
you given any thought at all to them? My 
dear chap, should fire break out, my aunt, in 
the room she has, would be burned to death.” 

Rory had gone with him into the lower re- 
gions of the hotel where they spent the night, 
to inspect. It was true enough. Fire precau- 
tions in most hotels in France are nonexistent. 
Rory stroked his chin, and said one could 
only hope fire would not break out. 

“Rather casual, aren’t you, my dear chap?” 
Alec said coldly, “‘I would have thought part 
of your job was to look after such things.” 

“And build fire escapes?”’ asked Rory ami- 


-ably, but Alec was not amused. To Mrs. Mait- 


land’s credit it must be said she accepted the 
prospect of roasting with calm and when her 
nephew continued to point out her grim dan- 
ger, she smoothed him down. 

The trip had suddenly taken on for Rory a 
rosy glow, so that he begrudged the passing of 
every day. He had never thought of falling in 
love again, but he had fallen in love, and his 
heart was filled with longing and with all the 
old dreams. A house of one’s own and a dear 
companion. What more had a man any right 
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to ask of life? If he did this job satisfactorily, 
perhaps Mr. Troad might give him something 
permanent. Life, that had to him so recently 
seemed hopeless, was suddenly lit with possi- 
bilities. 

He stole a look at Lys’ gentle profile out- 
lined against the apple blossoms and the blue 
of the sky. He thought, growing cold at the 
prospect, Perhaps she already loves someone. 
But she did not look like a girl happy in love. 
Perhaps she had once loved someone and lost 
him in the war. That would be bad enough, 
but not too bad, for it would mean there was a 
chance for him. Deep in his heart something 
told Rory there was hope for him. Maybe 
sometime during this trip there would be a 
chance to talk to her, to find out about her all 
he wanted to know so badly. 

Their next chateau loomed up ahead of 
them. It stood high, apparently in the middle 
of a lake, and Mike had to maneuver his great 
bus over a narrow bridge and into a wide, 
courtyard. Another party had already drifted 
in and stood waiting in the great hall where a 
handsome, olive-faced young guide was ped- 
dling post cards. 

“Thank goodness, this isn’t such a gloomy 
one,” Lys said, standing back to look at the 
towers and turrets outlined against the sky. 
One side of the chateau rose up out of the 
lake, its windows looking out onto the water 
with its swans and lily pads. A flock of white 
tumbler pigeons cascaded from one of the 
towers, beautiful against the cloudless sky. 

The guide commenced his duties, speaking 
in perfect English. He took them through great 
galleries full of pictures, through salons hung 
with Gobelin tapestries, one room opening 
into another in bewildering fashion. It would 
be easy to get lost in here, thought Lys, keep- 
ing an eye on Mrs. Chubb, who was apt to 
wander off absent-mindedly. 

“Does anyone live here? I mean really live?” 
someone asked. 

““Monsieur le Comte comes from time to 
time to inspect his vineyards and attend to 
business matters,” said the young man. “The 
private apartments are not on view, however. 
They are in the other wing of the chateau, over 
the lake.” 

He changed the subject to speak of a famous 
love story. In other days Madame de Sabran 
and the Chevalier de Boufflers had passed 
some of their time here at the start of their 
famous romance. He had been one of the 
Knights of Malta, and had taken the vow of 
celibacy before he met her. He could not marry 
her, for if he left the order he was without 
means, and she was a woman of wealth. Not 
until thirty long years had passed and the hor- 
rors of the revolution had come and gone were 
they able to marry. 

“And you mean,” said Mrs. Chubb, “he 
was faithful to her all that time?” 

“Tt is possible that in the flesh he was not 
faithful to her, madam, but in the spirit and in 
his heart there was never anyone else.” 


A murmur of sympathy rustled the party 
like wind over a field of corn. It was the love 
every woman dreamed of, the sort of unfaith- 
fulness every woman is ready to forget. Lys 
stood looking out the heavily barred windows, 
over the sunny fields of France where once 
those two had walked hand in hand. Turning 
suddenly, she found Rory looking at her 
across the room, with a look no woman mis- 
reads. 

How foolish 1 was, all those years, she thought, 
to imagine that, because of that one time, it was 
finished for me. She had told herself she had 
done with romance once and for all, that she 
would never put herself in the way of being so 
hurt again. But this was different. This wasn’t 
going to hurt. The old hot, sweet emotion 
filled her, that she had never thought to feel 
again. It was as if his heart called to her over 
the great, dusty, too magnificent room 
“Where ?”’ and her heart answered him “Here.” 

The party streamed back into the great hall, 
politely thanked the guide, and went out into 
the sun again. 

As they clambered aboard the bus someone 
said, ““Where is Elaine? I want to show her 
this cute little ash tray I bought. Have you 
seen Elaine?” 

It was then they discovered that Mrs. 
Chubb was missing. 
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“T’ll go back,” Lys said. “I saw her in the 
long gallery just before we left. She can’t be 
far away.” 

The guide had disappeared, but the big 
nail-studded oak door swung back easily, and 
Lys hurried through the hall to the long gal- 
lery. There, sure enough, happily bending 
over a showcase of ancient manuscripts, was 
Mrs. Chubb. 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t mean you are all 
waiting for me? I’m terribly sorry—but you 
must take a look at this. It’s one of her letters, 
written by her own hand to the man she 
loved. . . . Look, you can just decipher the 
words ‘Mon tres trés chere.” 


“T know. ... It’s tantalizing to have to brisk 
through so quickly, but they’re waiting. One 
would need several days here to see the half of 
it. You must come back one day.” 

“T guess that is just what I shall do,” said 
Mrs. Chubb, slipping her hand through Lys’ 
arm. 

Somewhere far off a door opened. Footsteps 
sounded on the parquet floor, and Lys hurried, 
not wanting to have to explain her return. As 
they entered the big, cold hall the sun went in 
and the light died out of the tall, narrow win- 
dows, leaving the hall full of shadows. 

A man was leaning over the gallery, looking 
down into the hall, his hands, long and slen- 
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at the temples. He stood looking down into the! 
hall from which the sunshine had ebbed, sag 
ing a calming word to the dog. mt 
It’s all right, Lys thought, her heart ham- 
mering. He can’t possibly have recognized me, 
She hurried Mrs. Chubb through the big doors j, 
and into the bus. J recognized him because he 
was up there in the gallery in full light, but we 
were in shadow, she told herself desperately, 
Besides, if he had recognized me, he would have 
said something, made some sign. But in spite of 
her passionate assurances to herself, her heart } 
bumped uncomfortably, she felt a little sick, }) 
Rory looked at her. ‘“‘Anything wrong, 
Tays2e : 
She shivered, not answering. 
“What is it, Lys?” 
“Tl tell you sometime. Not now,’ 
She sat beside him, glad of his nearness an 


herself. 

Words she remembered reading long ago, | 
and heartily disbelieving, came back into her }}, 
mind now, fitting themselves to the tune of the , . 
rumble of the coach: 


Tides do be running the whole world over. 

*Twas only last June month I mind that we 

Was thinking the toss and call in the breast 
of the lover 

So everlasting as the sea. 


Here’s the same little fishes that spins and 
swim 

And the moon’s old gleam on the gray wet 
sand 

And him no more to me, nor me to him 

Than the wind going over my hand. 


It came out of a slim blue volume of poems | 
by a woman and Lys had thought scornfully 
how little the writer knew about love, but now 
she thought, ruefully, How much she knows! 

They drove slowly down the hill through the 
vineyards and out onto the road again. Lys 
looked back at the chateau mirrored in its 
lake, a replica of it faithfully reflected in the 
looking-glass waters. The flat blind row of 
windows were closely shuttered. No one had 
come out onto the terrace to look after the — 
coach. Jt’s all right, she told herself. He didn’t 
know me. Laurel Jones is really dead and gone. 

All the same, she must think the whole thing 
out carefully. There was the letter they had 
given her at headquarters, to be used in an 
emergency. It was safe in her passport. It 
would not be a bad idea to tell Rory about it, 
to tell him some of the story, so that if any-— 
thing did happen, he could send it along. 

Surely it was foolish even to think it was 
serious enough for action! She would go to 
headquarters when she got back to England © 
and tell them. 


The hotel where they stayed that night had | 
a restaurant gayer than anything they had — 
struck so far. “Give them one Bohemian | 
joint,” Mr. Troad had said, ‘‘or they won’t 
think they are getting their money’s worth.” 

Tonight the ladies had gone all Bohemian 
and were loving it. A man with a concertina 
played dance music from a little platform. A 
man with a fiddle went round and, selecting 
diners at random, leaned sentimentally over 
them, pouring forth yearning music like the 
sauce on the fish. The place was lit with can- 
dles in bottles in best Left Bank style and a 
girl wearing remarkably few clothes sang songs 
of whose doubtful nature the ladies were bliss- 
fully unaware, as they applauded. 

“T think it’s just darling,” said Mrs. Chubb. 
“T feel I really am in France.” 

Mrs. Maitland had selected a round table, 
and chosen a favored few from among the 
ladies as her guests. They were drinking cham- 
pagne. Mostly Mrs. Maitland was very aloof, 
which gave to her parties an air of spurious 
importance. 

Rory and Lys had a corner table to them- 
selves. They had been left out, for which Rory 
was thankful. 

“Something happened today. I knew it as 
soon as I saw your face, Lys. Can’t you tell 
me?” 

He waited, haunted as always by that other 
man, afraid that she had heard from him, or of 
him. 
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“It helps, talking about things,” he said, 
d because he could bear it no longer, he 
hed over the table and took her two hands 
his. “Darling, darling Lys. I love you so 
uch. I didn’t mean to tell you yet, not till we 
t back, but I love you so. I can’t bear to see 
yu look sad and bothered.” 

All the brave speeches he had rehearsed de- 
rted him, and he sat there dumb. 

“At least,” Rory said huskily, afraid he 
d wrecked everything, “we can be friends.” 
“Dear Rory, I want a friend desperately,” 
e said. “Something did happen today. When 
ent back for Mrs. Chubb I saw someone—a 
an out of another life. So long ago and far 
——” She broke off and covered her 
ce with one hand. 

“Was it someone you loved?”’ he asked. 
“Someone I thought I loved very much. 
ng ago, when I was young and silly.” 
“And you love him still?” 
She said passionately, “No! I hate him. 
hey told me he was dead and I . . . hoped he 
fas. Oh, don’t let’s talk about it. It’s not a 
retty story. One day I’ll tell you.” 

He felt dizzy with thankfulness and relief. 

“Will you do something for me?” she asked 
uddenly. She had remembered the letter. 

“1d do anything in the world for you.” 

She fished the letter out, and handed it to 
im. The envelope was blank, with no name or 
ddress on it, and heavily sealed. 

“Keep this. It’s addressed inside to the per- 
on it has to go to, if it ever has to go, and 
here’s an address penciled inside that might 
elp if anything happened. Don’t open it un- 
‘I—unless—I mean as long as everything is 
Il right.” 

He looked at the envelope, then at her, 
tartled. “Look, darling, hadn’t you better 
211 me the whole thing?” 
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“There may not be a reason. I think prob- 
ibly there won’t be. It’s only if. . . something 
hould happen—to me—then I want you to 
ee that letter goes as soon as possible.” 

He stared at her blankly. ““You mean some- 
hing might happen to you? But, for heaven’s 
ake, Lys, what sort of a something?” 

“Oh,” she said, suddenly desperately flip- 
ant because otherwise she might have cried, 
‘you never know. Accidents do happen. Peo- 
jle get . . . run over in streets—or fall down 
ift shafts—or break their necks down cellar 
steps.” 

He said slowly, “I don’t like this. Can’t you 

‘ell me what it’s all about?” 
_ “Not now. Because it’s more than probable 
’m just being silly.” She ‘drew a deep breath. 
“You see, the thing is, I don’t believe he recog- 
nized me, but I can’t be absolutely sure.” 

“And you think if he did recognize you—it 
might mean ——” 

“Oh, let’s dance. Let’s dance and forget it. 
When we get home I'll tell you the whole 
wretched story, and you can give me back that 
letter.” 


met 


How right I was not to panic, she told her- 
self a week later. They had finished the tour of 
the chateau country and were heading for the 
coast and the walled cities of Brittany. Noth- 
ing had happened. In the bright sunshine, 
driving through the fields of France and along 
the Normandy seacoast with its flat saltings 
and huddled fishing villages, the haunting 
fear she had felt appeared ridiculous. 

They had left the quiet side roads and by- 
ways. Buses swooped down on them from all 
directions with mad tootling on horns, and 
driving, even for Mike, who was tough, was a 
Merve-racking hazard. The French driving 
technique was unique. No one slowed down 
at corners. Round they swooped, often on the 
wrong side of the road. Even Alec Strong’s 
nerves were shaken. A sort of rapprochement 
had sprung up between him and Mike, the 
driver, where once it had looked like open 
war. Alec often sat with him in the driving cab. 


Now it was their last day in Normandy. The 
weather held and they drove slowly, partly on 
account of the road hazards, and partly be- 
cause the day’s run was shorter than usual. 
The hotel where they planned to stay and pick 
up mailwas only ten kilometers away. 

The road ran through a forest where tall 
trees shut out the sun, and made a pleasant 
carpet of pine needles. Rory had arranged a 
picnic lunch. The ladies settled themselves 
comfortably while Mrs. Maitland, convinced 
she was the only person who knew how to run 
a picnic, unpacked the hampers haughtily. 
There were boiled eggs, and golden rolls filled 
with thinly sliced pink ham, baskets of peaches 
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and slim bottles of golden wine, warm from the 
heat of the coach. 

“‘There’s a little stream down there,” Rory 
said. “‘Let’s use it as a wine cooler.”” He and 
Lys picked up the bottles and carried them 
down to the stream. 

The bus with Mike sitting beside it, his shirt 
a pleasant flash of blue against the dark of the 
trees, was a little way down the road in its 
patch of sunshine. And suddenly Lys had the 
inexplicable feeling that comes to people and 
tells them they are not alone. 

She looked up and saw, leaning over the 
culvert, watching them, a monk in a brown 
habit, girt about the middle with a white, 
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knotted cord. He fingered it as he watched 
them, placid and benign. 
“Where on earth did he come from?” 


asked Rory. ““We’re miles from anywhere.” 

“There must be a monastery somewhere 
about. This looks a good place for a monas- 
tery.”” She called to him gaily, “Bonjour, mon 
pere.” 


He nodded and smiled at them, but did not 
reply. When next they looked he had gone as 
quietly as he had appeared. 

“We dreamed him,” said Lys. They were 
out of sight and earshot of their party, and 
Mike had laid him down to sleep. Rory put 
his arms out and drew her close to him. They 
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stayed that way for a long minute, letting 
happiness soak in, at peace. She whispered the 
words he had longed to hear her say: 

“T love you.” 


Something of their happiness seemed to 
communicate itself to the ladies, for everyone 
was in high spirits during luncheon. “I can’t 
bear to think we have only four days left,” 
said Mrs. Chubb. “This darling place. . . I 
wish we could just go on driving and driv- 
ing.” 

“The money would give out,” said Alec 
very practically. Nobody listened to him, 
though the ladies turned placid, polite faces to 
him, like gentle sheep. Some of them dozed a 
little in the pine-scented shadows, but at length 
the picnic hampers were repacked and the 
ladies climbed back on board. 

“Did you see that old guy in petticoats back 
there?” said Mike. ‘“‘Funnest thing I ever set 
eyes on. He had a motor bike—believe it or 
not. Tucked up his skirts and had a pair of 
white drawers underneath. I tried to parley- 
voo with him, but he didn’t seem to under- 
stand. Just shook his head and went off. I 
never saw a monk on a motor bike before.” 

They drove slowly out of the wood and onto 
the shore road beside the saltings, where, on a 
flat wind-swept beach, men were digging bait. 
Their hotel lay in the center of the little town 
on a wide sweep of river spanned by a stone 
bridge. 

They picked up the first mail they had had, 
a counterblast of post cards for the ladies, re- 
plies to those they had fired off from every 
halt, and a batch of office mail for Lys and 
Rory. They carried it out to the wide veranda 
that looked down over the river and the pic- 
turesque little town. Alec and his aunt strode 
briskly by, stretching their legs in a walk. 

Lys opened her letter from Mr. Troad. 
“Oh, dear,” she said, “if only he’d type it! See 
if you can help me make out what he says.” 

Mr. Troad’s handwriting was of a very 
strange and rambling nature. If one stared at 
it long enough, bits became legible here and 
there. Presently they realized the operative 
word was “telephone.” Someone had tele- 
phoned. 

“Asking for you, as far as I can make out. 
Miranda took the message. No brains, that 
girl. Or was it a message from you and, for 
some reason, you were trying to reach me? 
We could make nothing of it, and I don’t sup- 
pose it was important. At first it appeared 
they were trying to get in touch with some 
other young woman ——” 

The letter roamed off into utter incoher- 
ence, and Lys did what she so often had done 
in the past, put it aside for further considera- 
tion when she had a spare moment. But who 
could have telephoned—if the word was “‘tele- 
phoned”’? Lys dismissed it as just another of 
those muddles Miranda was apt to make. 

There was a second note from Mr. Troad, 
marked ‘*Private and Confidential,” this time 
a business communication and, thank good- 
ness, typed. He wanted Lys’ personal view of 
Rory. 

“If he’s done a good job, we might take 
him on permanently. I liked the fellow. Let me 
know what you think of him.” 

““By the way, I have just had another talk 
with Miranda about that telephone call. She 
now says it wasn’t for you at all. It was some- 
one trying to get in touch with a woman named 
Jones. Laurel Jones, she thinks it was.” 


Ly; sat very still, with the odd feeling of 
sinking slowly into a bath of ice-cold water. 
It crept to her knees, and up along her spine, 
and engulfed her heart. So that was how it 
was, just as she had known from the very 
start. In a moment of ghastly clarity she 
knew exactly how it had been. “‘Oh, no,” 
Miranda would have answered guilelessly. 
“‘There’s no one called Jones on the tour. Ac- 
tually the lady guide is Miss Lys Halliday.” 
She closed her eyes, and saw Miranda as 
clearly as if she were sitting beside her. 

It’s true, she thought, / might as well face it. 
But with only three more days of the tour to 
run, there was a chance she might elude them. 
And once I get out of France, she thought, J’// 
never, never 

Mrs. Chubb joined them, sighing from her 
climb up the steps from the river. ‘This is 





certainly a darling place! I wish we could stay 
here two or three days. What wouldn’t I give 
to be young again going around a lovely coun- 
try like this with a handsome young man!” 

Rory grinned at her. “You really think I’m 
handsome, ma’am?” 

““You remind me of someone I knew a long, 
long time ago. Gather ye rosebuds whilst ye 
may, my children.”’ She patted Lys’ shoulder, 
and drifted off. 

“‘She’s a honey,” said Lys softly. 

‘All she asks of life is a toilet of her own,” 
said Rory. He threw his cigarette away. It fell 
like a firefly into the stony garden. ““Will you 
marry me as soon as we get home?” 

“As soon as we get home,” she said and saw 
it like a little star of light at the end of a dark 
tunnel. 

“We shan’t have much money and I prob- 
ably shan’t have a job.” 

“T think you'll have a job.”” No need to 
worry, she assured herself. J am safe—even if 
they do try to get me. Only three days to go. 

They sat side by side holding hands. Shall I 
tell him now—everything ? Lys wondered. She 
was loath to spoil the peace of this golden mo- 
ment. Besides, it was something so hard to tell. 
Tomorrow evening, she thought, J°// tell him 
the whole thing, and maybe Id better write a 
note to headquarters telling them I’ve seen Tiger 
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and where he is. In a moment of wisdom she 
had penciled the address of the chateau on the 
back of the envelope she had given to Rory. 
It's only three more days, and we always go 
around in a mob anyway, she thought. What 
could anyone do? 


Mrs. Chubb tapped at her door late that 
night. “‘Do forgive me, dear, but I so long to 
know how things are going with you two 
young people. Of course anyone can see how 
it is with the lieutenant. He’s head over heels 
in love with you. Have you settled anything 
yet? I hope you don’t think I’m being im- 
pertinent.” 

“T think you’re dear to be interested.” 

“‘T suppose I’m romantic,” said Mrs. Chubb. 
“Tt’s just made this trip for me, having you 
two dear things to watch and think about. I 
always say the next best thing to having a love 
affair of your own is to watch someone else 
having one.”’ She sighed. ““Mr. Chubb and I 
were very happy, but he was more of a practi- 
cal man, not romantic. The boy I really loved 
was killed long ago. I thought at the time I 
would get over it, but do you know, dear, I 
never did.”’ The eyes behind the exotic glasses 
were wistful. “‘It was an airplane accident. I 
often wish folks had never invented those hor- 
rible things. Mr. Chubb was aiways most 
kind, but I never could like the way he chewed 
his food.’ She paused for a moment. “‘He left 
me very well provided for.” She leaned for- 
ward and patted Lys’ hand. “You marry your 
sailor. He’s the right one for you.” 

“I’m going to,” Lys said. “‘If—when I get 
home.” 

Mrs. Chubb kissed her. ‘‘Follow your 
heart,’ she said, “‘you should always follow 
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your heart. I hope you'll have lots of nice chil- 
dren and let me be godmother to the first.” 
| 
They left the good weather behind early 
next morning. A cold sea mist came drift 
over the saltings and hid the endless 
quicksands from which the sea seemed to hay 
retired forever. They saw Mont-Saint-Miche 
in an opening in the fog for a moment, rising) 
to a pinnacle out of the gray muddy shon 
The tide was out, but a roughly chalked no 
tice said it was expected in at four that aft 
noon. 
“Tt rises,” Alec Strong informed them, “in | 
a matter of minutes. A man on a horse gal-} 
loping cannot get away from it. I remember i} 
an aunt of mine ——” a 


motorcycle and a perambulator. Mike | 
difficulty in maneuvering himself into a place, 
and the ladies had some way to walk to the \ 
entrance. 

Once inside, some of them regarded the} 
steep, narrow street winding up between 4 
bazaar of little shops and booths and restau- | 
rants with a good deal of misgiving. 

“Do we have to climb right to the top?” 

“Not unless you want to,” Rory comforted |} 
them. “‘There is a very nice restaurant halfw: f 
up with an open veranda looking out on the | 
sea. Those who don’t want to go all the way | 
can wait there. We'll divide the party into | 
those who are going to the top and the rest.” | 

The cobbled pathway wound ever steeper in |} 
fantastic fairy-tale fashion between stalls 
loaded with china figures, copper goods, bot- 
tles of liqueur, brass fancies, plaques and re- 
ligious souvenirs. Determined middle-aged 
women, slightly mustached, shot from doo 
ways waving menu cards in the faces of 
passers-by. The air was full of the hot garlic 
smell of good French cooking, laced with @ 
slight suggestion of dubious drains. 

By the time they reached the halfway mark, 
most of the ladies had had enough, and wel- 
comed the idea of a veranda and a chair anda 
chance to write post cards. They drifted into: 
the restaurant. 

“One of us had better stay with them,” 
Rory said to Lys. They stood aside to allow 
two brown-clad monks, their knotted white 
girdles swinging, to pass them. The mist had | 
begun to drift away, letting pale sun, like weak: 
lemonade, stream through. 

“T'll stay. They'll prefer to have a man go 
with them,” Lys said, half regretfully, for she 
wanted to see the cathedral. ‘Maybe I can nip 
up alone after you get back.” The monks had ‘ 
disappeared down the narrow path. There was | 
no one near and Rory bent and kissed her. i 

She watched his tall, thin figure following | 
the more energetic of their ladies up the last | 
flight of steps that led to the magnificent | 
carved doorway of the cathedral. At the corner — 
he turned and hesitated for a moment, but she | 
waved to him encouragingly, and he went on — 
until the big door took him, and she was alone. — 

The ladies were sitting happily in the weak — 
sunshine on the veranda. They were drinking © 
lemonade and orangeade out of sealed bot- © 
tles, having been warned by Alec against the © 
coffee. 

“T just can’t believe it’s true,” said Mrs. 
Chubb, “but you know what he says?- He © 
says there’s no water supply whatsoever in this 
fortress so they imported one lot some years 
back and they just use it over and over again. 
With some kind of a filter.” 

“If Mr. Strong says so, it must be so,” said 
Lys, and ordered a drink in a sealed bottle. 

It was pleasant to sit there in the sun, with 
the murmur of the women’s voices all about 
her. She hadn’t slept very well the previous 
night for thinking of Mr. Troad’s letter. This 
evening when we're alone together, I'll tell Rory 
the whole story, she told herself again. Maybe 
he will just laugh at me for thinking anything 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 


The ladies turned patient faces, listening te 
his anecdote, as the big coach wormed its way 
into the car park. A few white gulls swoopec 
there, like pieces of paper blown in a wind. A 
lot of tourists were abroad that morning, so 
that although it was still early, the parkin, 
place by the entrance to the fortress was al 
ready packed with charabancs and coaches 
private motorcars, and strange vehicles tha 
looked like the result of a liaison between ; 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142 
could happen now, after all these years, but I 
don’t care. And in two days they would be 
home again. 

She dreamed of quiet evenings by the fire, of 
walks together at weekends over the downs. If 
Mr. Troad gave Rory a job there was no rea- 
son why they should not get married at once. 
She must write and tell Mr. Troad; probably 
he would think it had all happened rather 
quickly, but she knew she could manage him— 
she could always handle Mr. Troad. 

A scream broke the peace of her daydream. 

It came from Mrs. Hannay of Arkansas. Mrs. 
Hannay had just said, ‘This treat is on me, 
dear,” and reached for her handbag, when she 
found it was not there. 

“Oh, my—I’ve left it with all my money, 
and my passport, and my pearls, someplace! 
All my letters, all my travelers’ checks. I 
reckon I just got out and left it on my seat in 
the coach. If I’ve lost those pearls I'll never, 
never forgive myself. Mr. Hannay gave them 
to me on our honeymoon and I can never, 
never replace them. I’d better go right back to 
the coach. If I left them in any of the shops on 
the way up I know I'll never see them 
again.”’ Tears spilled down her face. 

“If you left them in the coach there’s no 
need to worry. Mike is always with his coach,” 
Lys comforted her. “‘He doesn’t trust foreign- 
ers, and he himself is absolutely reliable. You 
stay here—you don’t want that climb again, 
I’m sure. I’ll nip down and see if I can find it. 
It won’t take me any time.” 

“You're a real good girl,” said Mrs. Han- 
nay. “‘I’ll never forgive myself for this, or for 
giving you all this trouble.” 

“See to the others for a 
me, will you? Don’t let 2 thee Bes 
Mrs. Chubb go wandering 
off alone,” Lys told her. 

She hurried down the 
cobbled street between the 
stalls of souvenirs. The vi- 
ragos in charge did not 
bestir themselves for her. : pr - 
Experience had taught , a ir 
them that girls in uniform 
are rarely good customers. They sat in the 
doorways of their shops, fanning themselves, 
shouting items of interest and criticisms of 
passers-by to one another, in broad patois. 

Lys stopped once only, to buy a post card to 
send to Mr. Troad. Through the wide carved 
archway of the entrance she could see the car 
park with its labyrinths of cars, and in the far 
distance Mike, in his blue shirt, sat on the 
back step of the coach reading a newspaper. 

She began to weave her way through the 
neatly ranged cars, thinking only of Mrs. 
Hannay’s bag. It would be tiresome if she 
really had lost it. There would be endless 
bother and frustrating visits to police stations. 

She was halfway across the park when some- 
one called out suddenly behind her, ‘“‘Made- 
moiselle! Mademoiselle!”’ It was almost a cry 
of anguish. Instinctively she stopped and 
turned. 
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Up in the restaurant overlooking the end- 
less gray expanse of quicksands the ladies 
waited in the sunshine, consoling the dis- 
traught Mrs. Hannay with tales of property 
lost under even less hopeful circumstances, in 
even more unlikely places, and miraculously 
retrieved. 

“I do hope nothing has gone wrong,” said 
Mrs. Chubb uneasily. “It couldn’t have taken 
Lys this long to get down and back. Not with 
her young legs. She’s been gone almost an 
hour.” 


A: four o’clock Rory and Alec Strong re- 
turned with the rest of the party enthusiasti- 
cally mopping heated faces. 

“T wouldn’t have missed it for the world,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. “But what an eerie place 
it is. Do you know they showed us a great 
aperture in a wall where they used to poke in 
anyone who died. Because, of course, up here, 
with no soil depth, there wasn’t any place to 
bury them. And as for the sanitary arrange- 
ments—well ——” 

““About them, the less said the better,”’ said 
Mrs. Campion from Litchfield, Connecticut. 

Rory’s voice cut sharply through the babble 
of talk. ““Where’s Miss Halliday?” 


Die we must, ultimately, 
but we can live, if we love. 































They clustered round him, explaining, 
“Mrs. Hannay’s handbag—left in the coach] 
she thinks, and Lys went back to see if it 
there. She should have been back long ag 
but it’s more than an hour ——” 

Rory took Alec’s arm. “‘Be a good char 
Take charge. I’m going to look for her.” 

He ran down the narrow street, brushiny 
off the vendors of bric-a-brac, the keepers a 
restaurants like so many gnats. 


Mike was still sitting on the step of the} 
coach, idly turning over the pages of a news 
paper. He looked surprised. ‘‘Miss Halliday’ 
She never came down here. Sure, I’ve got Mrs 
Hannay’s bag. She left it on her seat and I pu 
it inside my locker. But Miss Halliday— 
haven’t seen her.” j 

A cold sweat broke out on Rory’s forehead 
“J might have an accident,” she had said 
*‘Get run over, or fall down a lift shaft.”’ Shi 
had laughed when she said it, making a joke 
of it. “But if anything happens to me, read i 
and send if on as quickly as you can.” 


But this kind of thing, Lys thought, be 
wildered, simply does not happen. Not in broaa 
daylight, and in a crowded place with people al 
around. A voice had called out sharply behi 
her ‘‘Mademoiselle” and she had turned in 
stinctively, believing that someone had beer 
hurt. 

The monk she had seen leaning over the c 
vert was coming toward her, another youngety 
man, dressed in ordinary clothes, beside hi 
Her first thought was that they had found; 
Mrs. Hannay’s bag and were coming to tel) 

her, and she stood waiting 

= for them. 
ad Ed They were in a sort -ol 
cul-de-sac made by the maze 
of cars, and by the time she 
realized what was happen- 
ing it was too late. Theref} 
was no time to shout for 
help, no time to do any-§ 
pop, thing. Taking her by thef 
arms, they bundled her i | 
to a nearby car. 

The young man with the monk slammed 
and locked the door on her side, and jumped 
into the driver’s seat. The monk pulled the 
shabby rain-stained blinds down over the win- 
dows. Then he sat back, his hands splayed on# 
his knees on the rough brown habit. 

Lys tried to speak to the men beside her, 
“Father—mon pére 4 

He turned to her and smiled, and made 
strange brutish noises, touching his throat 
and ears. He was deaf and dumb—or was he 
only pretending to be? 

Ahead through the windshield, over the 
driver’s shoulders, she could see the road they. 
were traveling along. They had passed that 
way only yesterday, and now she had no 
doubts as to where they were taking her. It 
was the direct, cross-country route to the 
chateau where Tiger had seen her. By the 
roundabout route they had taken it had been 
several days’ tour. Going direct across coun- 
try it was probably only a matter of hours. 

Why was I fool enough to think he hadn't 
recognized me ? she asked herself. / should have 
made a bolt for home the moment I saw him. 
Only it had seemed so unlikely that there 
could be any danger after all these years. She’ 
closed her eyes, feeling sick. / always knew they 
would find me, she thought. Jn my heart I al- 
ways knew. 

But what could they do? She would not be 
allowed to disappear. There would be in- 
quiries made. Mr. Troad would pursue them, 
she knew, with dogged thoroughness, and 
Rory had that letter. If only he acted on it and 
sent it off at once, machinery would be put 
into motion, the French police alerted. The 
thing was to keep calm and try to gain time. 

If only in her mind a little voice had not 
whispered that she was not likely to win the 
battle of wits with Tiger twice over. That 
would be expecting too much of fate. 

She pressed her hands to her eyes and tried 
to think. They would have missed her by now. 
Rory would take the ladies back to the hotel, 
open the letter, and maybe guess more or less 
what had happened. How long would it take 
for the letter to reach headquarters? When 
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ld they get moving? Not, at best, until to- 
rrow, and between now and then stretched 
long, hateful dark hours of the night. 
ybe the accident, whatever it was to be, 
Id have happened long before anyone 
Id find her —— 
-was best not to think about it. 
‘he car stopped at an auberge on the edge 
a mustard field stretching golden yellow 
ay to the horizon. The monk went inside, 
ving the driver in charge. He got out and 
‘ned against the door. 
fhe monk reappeared in a few moments 
h a glass of cider and a long yellow roll 
>d with cheese which he handed Lys 
ough the window. She shook her head. As 
Jambered into the seat beside her she made 
udden wild bid to attract the attention of a 
‘n driving by in a cart with a slow, sad 
rse. A hand was clapped over her mouth and 
+ was thrown roughly back onto the seat. 
e driver turned in front of them, laughing. 
They reached the chateau soon after seven 
lock that night. The sun was going down, 
ding long golden fingers through the trees. 
e grim shadow of the chateau was reflected, 
sole and entire, in an opal-colored lake 
nere the swans floated among the lily pads. 
ie chateau windows were closed, as before. 
) one peeped through the shutters. No one 
ited on the terrace. The place looked dead 
d deserted without a chink of light coming 
t into the gathering twilight. 
ey went through the great doors and she 
mained where the monk left her, alone in 
e center of the vast hall, with the evening 
adows gathering and filling it like water 
wwly rising in a bowl. In sudden panic she 
n to the big oak door and tried to open it, 
aking and battering at it, but it was locked 
d barred. 
Then a door opened in the gallery above 
d her mouth went dry, for a man stood there 
koning to her. It was only the deaf mute 
o had laid aside his brown habit and now 
ore the blue-and-white-striped coat of a 
rvant. He made guttural noises, indicating 
at she was to follow him. 
The conducted tour had not touched this 
art of the chateau. They went through a long 
ailery that led into a vast salon with lovely 
anging crystal chandeliers and slender-legged 
bid furniture, the walls and windows hung 
ith panels of crimson brocade. At the far end 
as a small room elegantly paneled in dark 
ood. The open fireplace was stacked with 
bgs. The familiar scent of French cigarettes 
lled the air—the special cigarettes he had al- 
vays smoked and managed to get in such 
antities even during the war. 
He was standing with his back to the wood- 
acked grate, his head thrown back just as 
e had so often seen him in her nightmares. 
The deaf mute left them, closing the door. 
For a long minute he looked at her and she 
ealized with a surge of reMef that all his one- 
ime power over her had gone. Was it possible 
at she had ever thought she loved this man 
ith the graying hair, the hard, fine lines 
bout his eyes, the smile that was not gay at 
Il? 
“Well, well,” he said at length. ‘Sit down, 
on’t you, Miss Laurel Jones?” 
She sat on the edge of the brocade sofa 
vhile he remained standing, his hands behind 
im, looking down at her with his sharp, 
right eyes. 

“You have certainly changed. For the bet- 
er—neat, soignée, sophisticated.” 

He lit a cigarette and flung the match away 
vith the flick of the wrist she remembered so 
vell. 


es 
Vou still do not smoke? So that wasn’t just 
nother part of the act. No?” He broke off 
ind stared for a moment at the end of his cig- 
irette. ‘“Those terrible clothes,”’ he said. ‘“‘Even 
n them you did what no other woman has 
een able to do—you took me in completely. 
(ou must have been worth a great deal to 
our employers. I hope they paid you well.” 
She got up and walked to the window. The 
hutters on this side of the chateau were open. 
she could see far below a small rose garden 
vhere in the gathering darkness a silver 
ountain played. She took off her cap and put 
t down ona little table beside the window. 


“Ts there any point in going over all that 
now?” she asked wearily. “‘We were both of us 
fighting for our countries in our different ways. 
It is all a very long time ago. What do you 
want, Tiger?” 

He looked at the end of his cigarette, and 
then again at her. ‘“‘What do you think I want? 
You played me the dirtiest trick a woman can 
play a man. You led me on to believe you 
were in love with me, you made me trust you 
and confide in you ce 

“Tf you knew how little I liked doing it!” 

“Don’t try that line with me. It will not 
march, my child. You pretended to love me 
and I believed you. I thought you were all I 
had ever dreamed of in a woman. It nearly 
cost me my life. It was not your fault that I 
had the good fortune to escape. . . . I dislike 
being made a fool of.” 





She turned and faced him, sick with weari- 
ness, but scorn and dislike had taken away 
some of her fear. ‘‘We’re wasting time,’ she 
said. “There is no war on now. You can’t get 
rid of me as you did Mr. Jones and Peppi and 
the others.” 

“Peppi. Yes, poor Peppi. I never could be 
certain—was he involved or not?” 

“He knew nothing at all about any of it.’’ 

“‘Ah, well, we could not afford to take risks. 
As you know, we are thorough in our meth- 
ods. It took a long time to find you, for you 
are a very clever girl. Strangely, I have always 
been sure that one happy day the time would 
come—though I didn’t really expect that you 
would come walking into my home! Shep- 
herding a group of old women but looking 
beautiful and slender and soignée, all I had 
once dreamed of making you. The rest was 
easy—a telephone call to the travel company 
in London soon gave me your real name and 
the route of the tour. That is not a very clever 
young woman you have in your London of- 
fice.”” 

Lys smiled. ““No, Miranda is not very 
clever.” 

**Miss Lys Halliday, late Miss Laurel Jones. 
Ex-policewoman. No doubt, as you say, a 
search will be made, but it is not likely they 
will find you because no one will connect you 
in any way with me or with this place.” 

With a wild catch of hope, Lys thought of 
the letter she had given Rory and the address 
penciled inside. Even now it might be on its 
way to London. But would there be time—oh, 
would there be? Time was what she must 
work for. She must fight for it. 

He threw away his cigarette and came to 
stand directly before her. ‘““You asked me 
what I want. Such a foolish question. You 
know as well as I do what the stakes are in 
this game. For six years you have been the 
winner. Now it is my turn.” 

Her mind raced, trying to think what Rory 
would do about the letter and how long it 
would take. Surely he must have sent it off be- 
fore this. He would have to find someone to 
take over the tour, but of course he would 
manage. The address in pencil should bring 
him. By tomorrow surely he would arrive. 

Tiger’s voice came to the end of a sentence 
she had hardly heard. He said sharply, ““We 
will start tonight. There are two old friends of 
yours who will be as pleased to see you as I 
am. You remember Suzanne and Colette?” 

She said nothing, closing her eyes. 

His voice went on, icy with mock courtesy. 
“But I am very thoughtless. We will start to- 
night—after we have dined, of course. No 
doubt you will want to wash and perhaps rest 
for a little? I must show you to your room my- 
self. Nowadays, alas, I have no women sery- 
ants. Once there was a large staff here, but I do 
not wish to have the village women about. 
Their tongues are too long. Rudolph, whom 
you have already met, is deaf and dumb and 
also he cannot read or write. It makes him 
very reliable.” 

He took her through the labyrinth of pas- 
sages to a large bedroom with faded brocades 
and a four-poster bed like a great galleon in 
one corner. Mirrors in heavy gold frames re- 
flected the two of them for a moment, standing 
on the threshold 

“Tt is a little cold and comfortless, I fear,” 
he said. He went to the fireplace and knelt and 
put a match to the wood and it caught and 
blazed, filling the room with dancing shadows. 


“Now I will leave you until we dine.” He 
moved away, closing the door after him, and 
she heard the key turn in the lock. 

Lys went to the window and opened one of 
the shutters. Far below, a sheer drop, lay the 
lake with its lily pads and sleeping white 
swans. There was no escape that way. All she 
could hope to do was to keep her head and try 
to fight for time. The letter—the letter. It 
would bring help, and so would Rory. 

If only the little hammer inside her head 
would cease drumming out its message, /t may 
be too late... too late... too late 

The water in the ewer was icy cold. Lys 
washed and tidied her hair as best she could. 
Her face, white, with shadowed eyes, looking 
back at her from the clouded mirror seemed 
the face of a stranger. Then she sat by the fire, 
holding her hands to the thin blaze, still cold 
with shock. 

Somewhere far off a gong rang, echoing 
through the stillness. Then the key turned and 
the servant, Rudolph, opened the door, step- 
ping aside politely for her to pass. He wore a 
striped coat and dark trousers, the perfect gen- 
tleman’s servant. 
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By ALICE BOYD STOCKDALE 


This moment will not fit 

An apron pocket 

Nor cup between two hands, 
Nor can one lock it 

Like sweet basil 

In a jar to savor 

Someday, recapturing 

Its fragrant flavor. 

This moment blooms 
Full-blown and fleet, 
Happening in hardly 

Half a heartbeat. ... 
“‘Daddy’s home!” 

The startled door swings wide 
Letting love 

And laughter step inside. 


In the great dining hall tall candles burned 
in silver candelabra. Heavy curtains were 
pulled over the windows, shutting out the 
stars. Tiger had put on a wine-colored velvet 
jacket that matched the Burgundy which the 
deaf mute poured into the glasses. Between the 
candles a silver dish was piled high with 
grapes, emerald green and purple black, cov- 
ered with fresh, soft bloom. 

The dinner was good—an omelet, a bird 
and a savory—but Lys could not eat. She 
played with the food on her plate while the 
man who sat opposite watched with cold, 
cruel eyes. Over the table he raised his glass 
to her ceremoniously. 

“For me, this is a dream come true. Come, 
my dear, you must eat. Otherwise you may 
find the trip ahead of us tiring. Night is so 
much the best time for traveling when one is 
in a hurry. No one remarks your passing by.” 

The deaf mute brought coffee in gold-and- 
black cups. Lys drank some and it steadied 
her. The servant brought sweetmeats and she 
took a gaily wrapped piece of chocolate and 
played with it. In her heart she prayed, Rory, 
dear Rory, please do something ! Please hurry— 
before it is too late. 

Tiger was speaking again and his voice 
reached her as if from a great distance. ‘In 
other days we grew very fine fruit here. Also 
the wine we made was some of the finest in 
Normandy. I would have liked you to see this 
place as it was in those days—before the war.” 
He went on, painting a picture of life as it had 
been in other days, but she hardly listened. 

Then he was standing, and suddenly his 
tone became harsh. “‘Come,” he said. “It is 
time for us to go.” 
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The great doors were thrown open onto the 
courtyard. An iron lantern, hanging outside, 
lighted the scene. The long, low sports car was 
waiting for them, the deaf mute beside it, a 
rug on his arm. 

Lys crossed the threshold and then stopped. 
“My cap,” she said. “‘J left it in the small room 
beyond the gallery. I'll get it.’ She turned 
swiftly, but Tiger stopped her, his hand on her 
arm. 

“No,” he said. “You need no hat.” 

She looked about her wildly. There was no 
one save the deaf mute in sight, and in that in- 
stant she knew that her chances of escape were 
narrowing desperately. She stepped into the 
car and Tiger took the driver’s seat beside her. 
He drove slowly out of the great gates in the 
white moonlight and turned south. 


Rory took the ladies back to the hotel and 
hurried to his own room. He had locked the 
envelope which Lys had given him away in his 
attaché case with his business papers. “If any- 
thing happens to me,” she had said, “read it 
and send it on as quickly as you can.” 

Inside the blank envelope was another, 
heavily sealed, addressed to the London head- 
quarters of MI-5. On the envelope was pen- 
ciled in Lys’ handwriting, ““Chateau Caranac, 
Normandy.”’ There was a number after this 
and the words, “‘They have got me.” 

Rory looked at his watch. Four o’clock. She 
must already have been gone for two hours. 
Out of his anxiety and fear for her there came 
to him, as there always did in moments of 
stress and danger, a great calm. He planned 
quickly what he must do. 

First, the tour. He could not leave twenty- 
five ladies abandoned in Brittany, but, thank 
God, there was Alec Strong. He said to Alec 
on the telephone, “‘There are only three more 
nights to go. Will you and your mother take 
over? Everything is mapped out on the route 
and I’ll hand over the papers. Something has 
happened to Miss Halliday and I must stay 
and find her.” He added, “‘I’ll ring Troad in 
London and explain. I can’t think of any other 
way out. Will you do it?” 

Alec Strong accepted with such alacrity that 
Rory felt it was what he had been hoping for 
all along. 


The tour members, assembled in the hotel 
lounge, listened to Rory with shocked faces. 
Snatches of their conversation reached him 
afterward as he and Alec went over last- 
minute instructions. “‘Surely not murder.” . . . 
“Like that poor child with a bicycle—like 
those poor souls camping in the moun- 
tains.”’ . . . ““Why, of course he must go. Mr. 
Strong will look after us splendidly.” 

Alec said, ‘‘Have you any idea where to 
look for her?” 

“I’m not sure—I think so.” 

“But surely we ought to alert the police!” 

“T shall do that if necessary,” Rory said 
quietly. 

While he was packing Mrs. Chubb came 
tapping at his door. ‘“‘Look, just what do you 
intend to do?” 

He turned a white, strained face toward her, 
“First I must get to the airport and have a 
letter taken at once to England. Then I’m go- 
ing back to one of the chateaux we visited. 
There’s a bus at midnight.” 

“Never mind the bus, dear boy. You can 
hire a car, can’t you? Mr. Chubb left me 
very well provided for and I have far more 
than one woman needs. Take this and use it, 
and my love to you both.” 

She pushed a roll of bills into his hand and 
hurried away. 


The money made all the difference. In the 
rented car he drove across country instead of 
following the roundabout route they had 
taken in the coach. Beyond going to Car- 
anac—because that was the address she had 
written down—Rory had no idea what to do 
after he had taken the letter to the airport and 
arranged to have it delivered by hand in Lon- 
don within two hours. At Caranac he would 
ring Troad, assuring him the tour members 
were in good hands and explaining about Lys. 
Maybe Mr. Troad knew something that he, 
Rory, did not know. MI-5. What could she 
possibly have to do with that? It was a de- 
partment that dealt with crime and espionage. 
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He tried to remember just what Lys had said, 
the whole conversation. Once she had been in 
love with someone, but she was. not in love 
with him any longer. That much he remem- 
bered. But what could it possibly have to do 
with MI-5? 

At Caranac, Rory took a room in the little 
estaminet close to the gates of the chateau. The 
first thing was to find out about the place and 
the people who lived there. He questioned the 
pretty, dark-eyed waitress who brought his 
morning coffee and rolls. 

“Mais oui, monsieur. The family still lives 
there. At least all that remains of the family, 
for now there is only Monsieur le Comte. And 
he does not come very often. The chateau is 
open each day for tourists to see, for it is very 
splendid. Perhaps monsieur would like to go?” 

“Perhaps,” said Rory. “What is he like, this 
Monsieur le Comte?” 

It seemed to him that she avoided his eyes. 
“The comte of today is a stranger to us all. He 
comes only to see about the wine and then he 
goes again.” 

“Ts he here now?” 

“TI do not know, monsieur—but it is easy 
for me to find out. My fiancé’s mother lives in 
the lodge. She will know.” 

“Is he married, this comte ?” 

“No, I do not think he is married, monsieur, 
but perhaps he is. Many ladies come and go, 
but in the village we do not know who they 
are. His servant who goes everywhere with 
him is deaf and dumb, so no gossip arrives 
from the chateau, which is perhaps good, for 
gossip is not wise.” 

He finished his coffee quickly and went to 
the post office. ft was now after ten o’clock. 
The London offices would be open. To his 
annoyance the only telephone was against the 


wall in the main office where every word 


would be overheard. 

He stood anxiously waiting for his call to 
go through. When it did he got Miranda. 

“Ow, it’s Mr. Mallory. .. . From France— 
oh, dear, that’s ever so expensive, isn’t it?... 
Yes, he’s in. I'll fetch him. Will you hold on, 
please?” 

Then Troad’s voice came to him. “Gone,” 
repeated Mr. Troad. “What do you mean, 
gone? She can’t be gone - Yes, yes—I’m 
listening. But it’s incredible. .. . Yes, of course 
you must. Do whatever you think best, spare 
no expense. You've alerted the police? .. . 
Well, ring me when you have any news.” 





From time to time Rory looked at his 
watch, doing silent calculations. By now his 
letter must surely have reached headquarters. 
They would get things going at once, alert the 
French police. If he started anything on his 
own he might do more harm than good. So 
there was nothing to do but sit here—waiting. 
The little maid came back presently. 

“Alas, monsieur, if you wished to see Mon- 
sieur le Comte, you are too late. He left very 
late last night in his automobile. Nor does 
anyone know when he is expected to return. 
It is possible he has gone south where he has 
other property.” 


Where his other property was the little maid 
did not know. After she left him Rory sat for 
a moment, fighting his sense of helplessness 
and despair. He was roused by a blast on a 
motor horn. A large coach, red-and-cream- 
colored, drew up in front of the hotel. Out of 
it poured a stream of sight-seers and the air 
was filled with English voices, speaking with a 
broad North Country accent. Presently the 
entire company assembled for coffee. 

“How busy we are,” cried the little waitress, 
important and delighted as she bustled around 
with her trays. “Presently they will go to the 
chateau. Why does monsieur not go with 
them? It is my fiancé who takes the parties 
around and it is very interesting with many 
pictures and much fine furniture.” 

That, thought Rory, was not a bad idea. 
Maybe he could slip in with the rest, un- 
noticed. Once inside he would leave the main 
party and wander off by himself on the chance 
that Lys might be there somewhere. Anything 
was better than sitting here waiting. 

All about him the honest Lancashire voices 
boomed and twittered. When the newcomers 
straggled on foot up the long drive to the 
courtyard Rory joined them and got into con- 


versation with two young men about his ow 
age, passing unnoticed through the turns ti 


with the rest of the party. As they moved 0 je 


closed, the voices of the tourists and th g 


in the wake of the guide, Rory lingered bi 
hind, watching his opportunity. A doc 


sound of their footsteps on the marble flog a) 
faded. He was alone. 


He ran up the staircase to the gallery thay= 


pis 


looked down into the great hall and frome™ 
there he came to the floor to which tou is & 
were not admitted. There were endless page” 


sages with secondary staircases and innumei 
able doors opening into big, empty room 
Floating up the stair wells he could hear no} 
and then the voice of the guide, reciting hi 
tale of old loves and long-forgotten romance: 


“q 
wi 


Rory came to an open door, leading int! 
the long room furnished with gold-legge 


tapestries. There was no one in sight. h 


2h 


5) 
furniture and crystal chandeliers and hangin: e 


place had an unlived-in feeling until Rory a! ik 


on an onyx ash tray a recently stubbed-o 
cigarette. 

A door at the far end of the room led into! 
smaller one, paneled with greenish wood, tt 
fireplace piled with apple logs. A litter i 
French newspapers lay filleted on the floor a! 
if someone had torn through them in a grea 
hurry and let them lie. The grate was peppe °( 
with more cigarette butts and Rory picked u i 
one. It bore a French trade-mark with no tra 
of lipstick. 


He stood looking about him. Over the inl 


dows the shutters were closed, keeping out th 
sunlight. He pushed one aside and found hin} 
self looking out onto a small rose garde | 


f 
. 


ut 


FE 


where a fountain played. Then somethin 
caught his eye that made his heart give a grea 


jump and start a wild hammering. 
On the little table next to the window lay «| 
saucy blue cap, its silver badge catching 


splinter of sun that crept through the shutter® 


Lys’ cap. 


He picked it up and held it in his two hand 3 


ridiculously and senselessly comforted by the 
feel of it. She had been here—now at lea 
he knew that. The police must be alerted s 
that they could come and search the place fl at’ 
once. Rory lifted the cap to his lips he 
moment, then stuffed it into his pocket, and 
as he did this heard the sound of footeeall a 
Someone was coming from the long room te 
the little antechamber where he stood. 4 

He drew back into the shelter of the heavy 
curtains and waited. 

The man who came in was a servant, dressed 
in dark trousers and a blue-and-white-stripe 
coat. He carried in one hand a bright orang 
colored duster and he had the careless, off 
duty air of one who knows his master is nof} 
at home. He took a cigarette from a box and H 
lit it, picked up the papers from the floor and) 
looked at the pictures. It was some moments} 
before he noticed Rory standing in the wine) 
dow. Then the cigarette fell from his lips and) 
his jaw dropped. 

Rory got between him and the door. He’ 
pulled Lys’ blue cap from his pocket and held} 
it out. 
“Mademoiselle is here. I wish to see her} 
at once.’ 

The man’s jaw quivered and his eyeba si 
bulged unpleasantly. He made strange gut-) 
tural noises and touched his ears and throat.) 
A deaf mute! Rory remembered what the 
waitress had told him. All the same, thought) 
Rory, his back to the door, the fellow could) 
not be left to give the alarm. The wisest thing) 
would be to knock him out, but he seemed 
such a piteous creature, standing shivering} 
there, that Rory had not the heart to do it.} 
So he took the thick cords from the curtai 
and bound him well, hand and foot, using 
those cunning knots that seamen learn. He} 
left him on the sofa where he would be 
reasonably comfortable and, for safety’s sake, 
bound him there also. Then he locked the: 
door, pocketed the key, and stood for a mo- 
ment breathing heavily, trying to decide the 
next move. 

It was hopeless to look for Lys alone in this 
labyrinth. He must alert the police at once, 
with her cap as evidence, and have the place 
searched. 

He did not wait for the rest of the party, but. 
let himself out of the big doors and made his. 
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to the gendarmerie. It was a square, white 
ing, standing in a neat garden planted 
lobelia and calceolaria, as if there was 
ing much doing in the way of crime in 
parts and the force had plenty of time 
rdening. 

ay, however, they appeared busy. As 
entered, a middle-aged inspector was 
ing into a telephone and a number of 
men were standing by, evidently await- 
‘orders. A young man holding gantlets 
‘a crash helmet went out as Rory arrived, 
ing with a roar and clatter. 

mething was afoot and Rory’s throat felt 
nly dry. Had they heard something from 
and? He tried to attract the attention ofan 
rly gendarme who waved him impatiently 
ie saying, “Presently, monsieur. Presently.” 
t this is important, frés important!” 
told him desperately. 

Here, we also have on hand something 
rtant, monsieur. Tout a l'heure.” 

Look here—at least tell me this,’ Rory 
Jored him. “Is it about a Miss Halliday? 
you had word from 
tland Yard—in Eng- 
> 

Jankness descended over 
gendarme’s large face 
a curtain. “Miss Halli- 
? England? Scotland 
d? Mais non, monsieur. 
today there has been 
ident—a very terrible 
ident on the road in the 
—and they have sent 
us to go immediately to 
ntify the victims. If mon- 
ur will excuse me—mon- 
ur, the inspector, will be 
2 in a moment and will 
€ you attention.” 

[here was nothing for it 
t to wait as patiently as 
ssible. Rory sat down on 
vooden bench, gnawing 
thumb. The fleet of cars 
nt off. The station cleared 
ttle. The inspector, mop- 
ig his brow, turned to 
e Rory his attention— 
t the telephone rang 
in, and again he said, 
me moment, monsieur.” 
nm desperation Rory 
ned on the desk and 
ited. Lys’ small blue cap 
s folded in his pocket, and his fingers 
sed round it. The precious moments were 
sing which might make the task of finding 
*more difficult hourly. 

[hen the door opened to admit a large, 
lare man so unmistakably English that 
ry’s spirits rose. Even before crossing to 
desk with an air of authority that sug- 
ted the place belonged to him, the man 
sned his coat and showed a badge sewn 
ide. -- 

Help had arrived. 






at the root. 


see. 


ys saw the olive trees huddled into little 
es on the stony hillsides and felt the 
rmth of the sun. She stole a quick look at 
er, driving with only one hand on the 
eel. With the other he had just lit a cigarette. 
showed no signs at all of strain after the 
ig night’s drive. His eyes, half closed, were 
sd on the white road that stretched ahead 
them. 

yecing him so, when he thought himself 
»bserved, she could understand where he 
1 got his savage nickname. There was 
nething in the way he held his head—in 
‘narrowness of his forehead and the lazy, 
f-closed insolence of his eyes—that was in- 
d like a tiger. She shivered violently. The 
emblance did not end there, she thought, 
a tiger plays with a man, letting him al- 
St escape and then—when escape seems 
tain—puts out a paw and pulls him back. 
ying with him as a cat plays with a mouse. 
[he countryside was awaking to the summer 
ning. Though it was still early, the roads 
re no longer empty. Cows streamed out of 
‘fields for the milking. Knots of children 
ttered down village streets to wait for 
ses that would take them to school. Farm 
ts, drawn by huge horses, ambled slowly 
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THOREAU SAID: 


1 would rather sit on a 
pumpkin, and have it all to 
myself, than to be crowded 
on a velvet cushion. 


When you travel to the 
Celestial City, carry no let- 
ters of introduction. When 
you knock, ask to see God, 
none of the servants. 


There are a_ thousand 
hacking at the branches of 
evil to one who is striking 


If you would convince a 
man that he does wrong, 
do right. Men will believe 
what they see. Let them 


The only prayer for a 
brave man is to be adoing. 
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from gateways and monopolized road cen- 
ters, slowing all traffic to their own peaceful 
gait. 

Tiger swore softly under his breath and 
looked quickly at Lys, who knew that he 
looked but kept her eyes away. She sensed 
that he was uneasy as the buses appeared, 
taking workmen to the town, and she won- 
dered whether the time had come to make a 
bid for their attention. 


A; if he guessed this, Tiger turned sharply 
off the highway to a side street. And now Lys 
knew there was no time to be lost. The village 
they were entering straggled over fields and 
among olive groves, round a long, narrow, 
cobbled street with small dingy shops. In the 
doorway of a restaurant waiters were setting 
chairs and tables out into the sunshine under- 
neath the plane trees. Suddenly outside a 
large, square building that was probably the 
mairie Lys saw an empty bus taking up so 
much of the street that there was barely room 
to pass between it and the stone wall opposite. 
In the sun it stood there, 
probably waiting to take its 
load of children to school. 

Tiger was driving a great 
deal too fast. The half- 
smoked cigarette hung from 
his lip, and now he had 
both hands on the wheel. 
As he tried to swing out to 
pass the standing bus Lys 
seized the wheel and 
wrenched it violently, tak- 
ing him by surprise. They 
crashed into the stone wall 
with a sickening, crunching 
sound. 

She heard his shout, end- 
ing in a scream, and felt 
herself hurtling through the 
air with nothing in her 
heart but an immense relief 
and thankfulness. 

All down the street win- 
dows shot up and voices 
shouted. Gendarmes 
poured in a blue stream 
from the mairie. Whistles 
blew. A terrified dog went 
off howling down the road. 


In London, seated at the 
desk in his private office, 
Mr. Troad was writing a 
letter. It was obviously a letter that moved 
him deeply, for as he wrote his plain face 
quivered and his mouth framed the words he 
was putting down. Several times he stopped to 
reread what he had just written. 

‘This terrible affair,” wrote Mr. Troad. “I 
don’t know when IJ have been so shocked and 
upset by anything and only thank God that 
you are safe. Of course Mallory did the only 
possible thing to do and I am more than grate- 
ful to him and will see that it is made worth 
his while. But the thought that you have been 
in danger and might easily have been killed 
has quite knocked me over. 

“I don’t mind telling you this has brought 
me to facing a fact that has been in my mind 
for many years. I fell in love with you from 
the very first, Lys, when you looked after me 
in the hospital. I know I’m a darned ugly 
fellow and I always told myself it was no use, 
that someday another fellow would come 
along. I tried to assure myself that I would 
grow out of it in time. Only I never have 
grown out of it and, as it seems no other fel- 
low has come along, I wonder if there is a 
chance for me. As you know, the old firm is 
doing very well and looks like doing better. 
And if a man’s entire love and devotion ——” 

He broke off, daydreaming, a luxury he 
seldom allowed himself. With young Mallory 
in the office—maybe in time a partner, for 
anyone could see he was the right type of 
fellow—Mr. Troad realized that he would be 
able to take life easier. He would have more 





leisure and why should he not travel himself 


and see the world? 


He saw a picture of Lys and himself in a 


gondola, honeymooning at the start of a new 
and wonderful life. He stared at his half- 
written letter and tried out new and un- 
accustomed words that did not come easily 
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to his tongue. ““My darling” . . . ‘My little 
dear one...” 

The door opened and Miss Joad came in 
with the afternoon post. ‘Letters at last,” she 
said. “Now we shall know from Lys herself 
what happened. She must be right enough, 
for her handwriting is quite normal.” 

He took the letters, hoping she would not 
notice that his hand was trembling. He held 
Lys’ letter for a moment before he opened 
it, happiness filling his heart like a warm 
tide. because she was safe and well and her 
handwriting was normal. 

Then he opened the let- c= 
ter. 


“T can still not under- 
stand how I escaped with 
only a few scratches and a 
sprained wrist. I was certain 
when it happened that it 
was the end—but here I am, 
being terribly well looked 
after by that dear Mrs. 
Chubb who arrived yester- See ees 
day with Rory. I will tell = & 
you the whole story as soon 
as we get back and I am terribly sorry about 
the bother we have given you. 

“TI don’t know how we are ever going to 
thank you for all your kindness, and for 
promising Rory a permanent job, which 
makes all the difference in the world to us. I 
was going to write and tell you that he and I 
are going to be married. It all happened very 
quickly and no one was more surprised than 
I, because for so many years I have ruled out 
all idea of anything of the kind.” 

The warm tide that had filled Mr. Troad 
receded, leaving him very cold. His face 
worked and the end of his long nose twitched 
painfully. The words hummed in his mind 
like bees. Going to be married—going to be 
married—going to be married. Rory Mallory 
and Lys. And he had been fool enough to 
imagine that she might have considered an 
ugly old fellow like himself. 

The closing words of her letter swam before 
his eyes: 

“T shall never forget all I owe you. It was 
a very lucky day for me when I came to see 


SHE LOVES ME—SHE LOVES ME NOT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80 


Sammy ——”’ Then I struggled to my feet. 
“Sammy,” I said frantically, ‘Sammy, this 
is Marsh Hammond. Marsh, this is Sammy— 
Marsh just happened to be dropping by,” I 
babbled—then I stopped. Nobody was paying 
any attention to me. 

‘Hello, old buddy,” Sammy was saying to 
Marsh, grinning. 

“You're late,’ Marsh said reproachfully. 

“I know,” Sammy apologized. ‘Little 
trouble with the bomb,” he said, gesturing 
toward his car, in which, I realized dazedly, 
he had just driven up. “Say, man,” he said, 
“you got the wrong house.” He nodded. “I 
live next door.” 

“Oh,” Marsh said, looking at me, “‘a fortu- 
nate goof, I must say, old man. I thought this 
was your mother.” He grinned. “‘She has such 
an open, welcoming face.” 

Sammy patted me casually on top of the 
head. ‘“‘No,” he said, “‘this chick is more than 
a mother to me.’”’ He looked at me. ‘Marsh 
and I are working out at the Y pool,” he ex- 
plained. “Like to ask you along,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid it would give the squad quite 
a shake ——” 

“Thanks just the same,” I said coldly, 
realizing with shock that Sammy didn’t seem 
the least bit perturbed at having found me in 
Marsh’s arms. There was, I decided grimly, 
little need to worry about Sammy’s jealousy. 

“Well, then,’ Sammy said to Marsh, “I 
guess we better motate. Time is running out.” 

‘Time is of the essence,”’ Marsh said. 

“Time is money,’ Sammy said, nodding. 

“Time must have a stop.” Marsh turned to 
me. ‘‘Shakespeare,” he explained. 

“An English poet,’”’ Sammy added kindly. 

“Dead now,” Marsh said. 

“See you,’ Sammy said to me as, with a 
wave, he clattered down the steps. 


EsESESIESE 


A wise man of Athens was 
asked when injustice would 
be abolished. ‘When those 
who are not wronged feel 
as indignant as those who 
are,” he said. 


Arthur Mee'’s Blackout Book. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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you that morning after the war. Bless you fq 
everything.” 

Well, well, well, thought Mr. Troad, blo 
ing his nose. When one of your citadels g 
knocked down, there is nothing for it but 
start and build up another. He tore the letter } 
had been writing into small pieces and droppe 
them into the wastepaper basket. At lea 
there was this to it: she would not go very fg 
away. With Mallory working in the offic 
they would be bound to live somewhere neg 
and he would see her from time to time. 
would be able to give th 
two of them a helping ha 
now and again when 
needed it. 

Maybe, thought. 
Troad, that is all one he 
any right to look for, groy 
ing older. The chance to he 
out the young and to t 
deeply grateful when th¢ 
gave you a chance to do 
and did not slam the do¢ 
in your face. 


“Best congratulations 4 
my love,” and was thankful she would ne 
know how much there was of his love. F 
folded it up and put it in his pocket, decidir 
to send it off from a post office on his wa 
home. Not through the office. He did 
feel up to discussing it with the office ye 
but tomorrow he knew he would be able? 
carry it off as he had carried off wor 
things in the past. Tomorrow he would t} 
them. 

Miss Joad brought his tea. She looked 
him, intuitive and uneasy. “You allright? Yi 
look kind of ——” 

“Of course I’m all right. A touch of-h 
fever. It’s nothing.” 

“‘But there isn’t any hay,” said Miss Joa 

“Well, maybe it’s a chill then. Don’t fi 
me, my good woman. I dislike being fusse 
I'll go home early.” 

“And to bed?” she persisted. “I think ye 
ought to go to bed.” 

“All right. All right. P'll go to bed then 
said Mr. Troad impatiently. “Only leave n 
in peace.” E 


They both got into the car and drove awa 
I just stood, for a long time, staring aft 
them. What, I thought, has Norma Gillison g 
that I haven't got ? At least her boy friend hé 
shown a little human emotion. Sammy simp 
didn’t care. I picked up the groceries and we 
into the kitchen and dumped them on ft 
table. My sister Andrea was crouched on f| 
kitchen stool, her nose squashed against t) 
window over the sink, peering out. 
“What are you doing?” I said. 
Andrea turned reluctantly away from t! 
window and got down. “Just tell me o 
thing,” she said, in a slow, reverent voi¢ 
“was that a high-school boy?” 
“Yes,” I said. ““Marsh Hammond, hé 
new ——” 
“Poor old Sammy,” Andrea said, “Ill b 
he was absolutely wild with jealousy.” 
“He fought it down,” I said shortly, star 
ing out of the room. Then mother came in. 
“Hello, dear,” she said. “‘I see you remer 
bered the cabbage. We’re having coleslaw) 
she explained, burrowing in the shoppiil 
bag. “I just got to thinking, why must 
always be lettuce, lettuce, lettuce ——” S$] 
pulled the cabbage out and began rinsing | 
“That was a nice-looking boy on the fro 
porch, dear,” she said. “Is he new? My goo 
ness, I imagine poor Sammy was simply sii 
with a good-looking boy like that around.” 
“Not yet,” I said rigidly, ““but he’s going 
Dena 
I walked slowly up to my room, thinkin 
Sammy, I decided grimly, was taking me mu: 
too much for granted. Otherwise he’d ha 
kept Marsh Hammond off my front porch 
he’d had to use a flame thrower to do it. 
thought about how I would have felt if it hi 
been the other way around—if I’d four 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 / 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 

Sammy with his arms around some beautiful 
girl. I'd have died, I thought, I'd have simply 
died. But not Sammy. He didn’t think he 
could lose me, or—I paused, my eyes widen- 
ing—he didn’t care! It was a terrifying thought. 
The more I thought about it, though, the 
surer I was. Face it, I told myself firmly. /f you 
can’t make Sammy jealous of a boy like Marsh 
Hammond, you might as well shave your head. 
Then I looked at Sammy’s picture, smiling 
out at me from my dresser, and I thought 
about how sweet Sammy is, and how much 
I loved him, and I made up my mind. I'd 
make Sammy jealous of Marsh Hammond, I 


decided, if it broke every bone in my body! 

I waited until Sammy got back from the 
pool, and then I wandered out in the back 
yard. Sammy was out in his back yard. 

“Hi,” I said, leaning against the fence and 
looking into Sammy’s eyes. “Sammy,” I said, 
“T love you, and all that, but that Marsh 
Hammond is the most adorable boy I have 
ever seen.”” There, I thought, that ought to do 
it. | watched Sammy closely. 

“Yeah, he’s built for action,’ Sammy 
agreed. ““Good swimmer too. Little weak on 
the butterfly, but a terrific crawl man. He’s a 
good guy,” he said. “He liked you too.” 

“He did?” I said blankly. 
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“Yeah,” Sammy said. “Said it was the first 
time a woman hadn’t fallen all over him, 
drooling. Thought you were a real neat chick.” 

This was better, I thought happily, than I 
could have dreamed. “‘Yes?” I said. “Well?” 

Sammy looked puzzled. ““Well, what?” 

“Well, what did you say?” I prompted. 

“T agreed,” Sammy said, looking baffled. 
“What else?” 

I sighed. “I guess,” I said slowly, “that’s just 
one of those things that if you don’t know, 
nobody can tell you.” I felt very depressed. 
Maybe, I thought, it’s already too late. 
Sammy was.-talking again. 

“I said,” he said patiently, “chow about the 
Passion Pit tonight?” 

“Sure,” I started to say, then I stopped my- 
self. “‘No,” I said, “tno, I don’t think so, 
Sammy. I really ought to study tonight.” 

“Study !’’ Sammy said, looking stunned. 

“Well,” I said evasively, ““you know how it 
is. Daddy has been after me again.” I patted 
Sammy’s cheek. “Ill see you tomorrow,” I 
said briskly and went into the house. Sammy 
was still standing at the fence, looking after 
me in a thoughtful way. There, I thought with 
satisfaction, that ought to be working. 

I went straight to the phone before I had 
time to change my mind. I never call up boys, 
but this was an emergency. 

“Hello?” I said, when Marsh answered. 
“This is Laurie. Laurie Merritt—you remem- 
ber, the one with the open face ——” 

“Well,” Marsh said, sounding pleased but 
not surprised, “‘how are you?” 

“Tm fine,” I said, “but I’m having some 
trouble with my French lesson. I thought 
maybe you could help me.” 

There was a short, loaded silence. I could 
practically hear him think- 
ing. “I don’t know,” he said 
then, cautiously. “I don’t 
take French.” 

“Oh,” I said, in a disap- 
pointed tone. ““Well, maybe 
we can find something else 
to do.” 

There was no pause this 
time. “‘Sure thing,”’ Marsh 
said happily. “Be right along.”’ He hung 
up. /t’s simply amazing, I thought sadly, how 
easy it is when it doesn’t matter. And that 
was probably wéy it was easy, I thought, as I 
went upstairs to dress. Marsh was so used to 
women fighting over him that he was in- 
trigued by one who, deep down, didn’t care. I 
sighed, slipping into the new lavender linen 
that I had been saving to stun Sammy with. 
Sometimes I am struck by the irony of life. 

By the time I was ready, I heard a car com- 
ing around the corner. I looked over at 
Sammy’s house. The light was on in his room, 
I noticed with satisfaction—that meant he 
was there, and could see our house. Well, I 
thought, here goes. Though Sammy and I were 
not officially going steady (in some ways, my 
parents are terribly old-fashioned), this would 
be the first time in ages that I had actually had 
a date with anyone else. It’s funny the things 
a person will do for love. 


ever end. 


Wren Marsh got out and slammed the car 
door I went outside to meet him. “‘Hi,” I said, 
loudly, taking hold of his arm and looking up 
at him in an adoring way. Take that, Sammy 
Hastings, 1 thought bitterly. 

Marsh looked down at me with interest. 
“Do you always yell at your guests?” 

‘‘Let’s go out in the patio,” I said. ‘We can 
sit in the lawn swing and talk.” The patio is 
right under Sammy’s window. When we got 
there I switched on the outside light, which 
makes it as bright as day. 

Marsh sat down in the swing and I got us 
some lemonade, and sat down beside him. 

Marsh looked at me approvingly. ““‘Warm 
night,” he said. 

I laughed. “Oh, Marsh,” I said in a light, 
clear voice, “you say the craziest things.” 
(Sound carries well at night, and Sammy’s 
window was open.) 

Marsh looked a little startled. ““What’s so 
crazy about that?” he said mildly. 

“Just a minute,” I said, remembering some- 
thing. I went in and got the portable radio I 
got for Sammy and me to take to the beach, 
and brought it out. I turned it on until we got 
some lovely, dreamy Ray Anthony. 
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“You sure that won’t bother your folks))™ 
Marsh said. “‘Isn’t it a little loud?” , 
“Oh, they don’t mind,” I said calmly,)) ! 
looked at him. “Shall we dance?” I said. )@ 
Marsh grinned. “Why not?” he said gry ® 
ciously, getting up. Probably, I thought, 9* 
should be glad he was so conceited—ayy = 
normal boy would have thought I’d gone : 
little mad. To Marsh, I supposed, it was on xt 
the natural maneuvering of a love-crazed giy) _ 
We danced thréugh several pieces, with nj)" 
resting my head tenderly on Marsh’s shoulde | 
and noticing from time to time that Sammy} © 
light was still on. Then suddenly it went ov)" 
“What’s the matter?” Marsh said, sug = 
prised. “Why did you stop?” ' 
Wit a minute,” I said tensely, droppir) © 


my hands and standing quietly in the mid 
of the patio. J hope, I thought nervously, 
haven't gone too far. Suddenly I remember 
the time we were at Ocean Park and an eno 
mous man with a red mustache had tried tog 
fresh with me and Sammy had hit him as hai 
as he could in the face. Goodness knows wh 
would have happened if there hadn’t been oth, 
people there, | thought anxiously. I looked : 
Marsh. Not only was he handsome, I realize 
but he was huge. “‘Marsh,”’ I said nervous] 
moving away from him and sitting down ont! 
swing, “Marsh, maybe you’d better go —— 

““Go!” Marsh said, looking baffled. ‘‘What 
the matter—am I breaking out?” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ I said. Somebody was comir 
down the Hastings driveway. Then I relaxe 
Sammy had gone into the garage. He w 
working on his car. Well, I thought, relieve’ 
that’s all right. Then it began to hit me. He 
I was with another man, the handsomest bi! 
in school, laughing ai 
dancing and goodne 
knows what, right und 
Sammy’s nose—and ther 
Sammy was, poking aroun 
in a carburetor! Maybe, 
thought, if just isn’t going 
be any use. Maybe, all thes 
years, to Sammy I have bee 
just a pal. 

“Come on,” Marsh said patiéfitly, “let 
dance.” 

I looked up at him. From the garag 
Sammy couldn’t see or hear anything. ‘“‘Oh, 
don’t think so,” I said vaguely. What, I wa 
thinking frantically, am I going to do now? 
mean, if this didn’t work, what was left? 
was an alarming question. 

Marsh was studying me. “You know,” h 
said, “I hope you won’t mind my saying s¢ 
but you’re a kind of a strange girl.” 

I shrugged. “I don’t mind,” I said. J wondei 
I thought wanly, when it was that Samm 
stopped caring. 

Marsh sighed in an exasperated way. “A 
right,”’ he said, sitting back down beside me 
“you don’t want to dance any more—we’ 
talk.” 

“O.K.,” I said. There was a pause. Finally 
remembered that I was a hostess. “Well,” 
said politely, ““what would you like to tal 
about?” 

Marsh shook his head. “‘Look,” he said rea 
sonably, “you call me up and ask me to com 
over. You act real glad to see me. You want t: 
dance. And now ——” He paused. ‘‘Well? 

“IT know,” I said, making an effort. “I’r 
sorry,” I said, “I really am. As a matter ¢ 
fact,” I said, “I think you’re very nice.” 

““H’m-m,” Marsh said. “Nice, huh?” H 
didn’t seem too pleased. J guess, I thought 
he’s used to more. Then he smiled at me in; 
confident, intimate sort of way and leaned to 
ward me, putting his arm along the back of th 
swing. ““Laurie ——”’ he said. 

‘“*Marsh,” I said suddenly, “‘listen. Suppos: 
you were going with a girl. Say you had bee 
going with her for years, and you were reall: 
in love, you know, and then this girl went ap 
over another fellow—said she thought he wa 
adorable, had him over to the house, dances 
with him and all—what would you do?” 
leaned forward, waiting tensely. 

“Well,”’ he said, “‘I’d tell her if she wantec 
to be my girl, she’d have to cut it out. Then I’¢ 
go and belt the other guy until he lost in 
terest.” He laughed. “I guess,” he said, “Tc 
just do about the same thing anybody els 
would do.” 
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“Well,” I said gloomily, “practically any- 
ody.” I sighed. ““Good night, Marsh.” 


When Sammy picked me up for school the 

4ext morning, he acted as if nothing had 

appened at all. “Hey,” he said cheerfully, “I 

see Marsh was over last night. Have a good 

ime?” 
_ “Wonderful,” I said intensely. I waited. 

Nothing. “I certainly do like Marsh,” I said. 

- “Yeah,” Sammy said, “so do I.”’ Suddenly 

I became desperate, 

“Sammy,” I said, “you know, I’ve been 

inking. Maybe we’ve been seeing too much 

of each other. I mean, maybe we should sort of 

ix more. Mingle. You know?” I studied my 

‘fingernails and held my breath. 

- Sammy squinted at me, nodding soberly. 

“Good idea,” he agreed. ‘Matter of fact I’ve 

been thinking the same thing myself.” 

I stared at him. “You—you have?” Then 
it was true! I sat mute with horror. 
| “Sure,” Sammy said, rattling on as if he 
‘hadn’t just shaken me to the very core. “Say 
you meet a guy like Marsh, for instance. Now, 
we’ve got to be fair, Laurie. Many girls would 
call Marsh more attractive than me. Some 
‘would even think him handsomer ——” 
| I pulled myself together. “Those with eyes,” 
| I agreed coldly. 

“True,” he went on, guiding the car into the 

‘campus and coming to a stop, “true, he may 

‘not have my sterling qualities—fidelity, 

loyalty, trust ——” 

/ “You sound like something printed on the 
back of a dime,” I said bitterly. 

“He may not have my sunny, fun-loving 
nature—but enough of that. Marsh Ham- 
mond, Laurie,” Sammy said sternly, “is a very 
fine chap!” 
 Dazedly, I shook my head. I felt that I was 
going mad. 

_ “What’s more, Marsh likes you. It’s natural 
enough that he should,” Sammy added kindly. 
“Though immature,” he said, “you have mo- 
ments of a certain harried charm ——” 

“T could listen to you for hours,” I said, 
reaching for the door handle, “‘but I’m afraid 
I’ve got to be going ——” 

“In fact,” Sammy went on serenely, “that’s 
the way you might sum the whole thing up. 
Nature. Marsh likes you—you like Marsh. 
It’s nature. I understand.”’ He patted my head 
in a fatherly way. “Feel free,”’ he said. 

“Thank you,” I said frigidly, “‘so much.” 

But nothing stops Sammy. “Now on the 

_ other hand,” he went on, “‘let’s take me ——”’ 

ia No,”’ I said, “let’s don’t.” 

__ “Take me,” he said relentlessly, “I was say- 
ing to myself just the other morning, ‘Hastings, 
get hold of yourself, man! Get out of that rut, 
boy! Look about you.’” He gestured dra- 
matically at the hordes of students crowding 
the parking lot where we sat, somehow bang- 
ing me sharply on the nose. ‘‘‘That’s life, boy, 
life—surging and milling about you. Live it! 
Take it by the throat! Think of the battles, 
waiting to be won! Think of the girls, waiting 
to be kissed.’” 

I leaped from the car. “Good-by!”’ I 
screamed. As I rushed for the building I could 
still see his horrible, freckled face looking 
after me, smiling. 







W.i, time went by. One thing about school, 
I thought gratefully as I entered the halls, it 
always rests me, in a way. At free period, I was 
sitting with Norma and Kate and some of the 
girls when Marsh came up. 

“Greetings,” he said. ““How’s my favorite 
split personality today?” 

“Hello, Marsh,” I said. I was aware of a 
hushed silence among the girls as they gazed 
at him and then at me in an awed silence. 

“You know,” he said, dropping down be- 
side me on the lawn, “I’ve been worried about 

~ you. As a matter of fact, I’ve decided to devote 
some time to your problem. How about 
Saturday night?” 

“Sorry,” I said mechanically, “Saturday 
night’s the prom.” (Sammy always takes me to 
that.) 

“Well, we could start there,” Marsh said 
agreeably. “Eight o’clock?” 

“No,” I explained, “I have a date ——” I 
stopped. ‘Feel free’ —that’s what Sammy had 
said. Well, why not? I smiled brilliantly at 
Marsh. ‘““Why not?” I said. 





“Good deal.’ He stood up, spread his smile 
generously about the group. There was a rev- 
erent silence after he had gone. 

“Marsh Hammond,” Norma said at last, 
in a quiet voice. “For the prom! Wow!” 

“You better watch out,” Kate said prac- 
tically, “Sammy is going to kill you. Or Marsh. 
Or both of you,” she added with interest. 

“That’s right,” said somebody else, “you 
better watch out, Laurie; I'll bet Sammy will 
be wild oa 

I sighed. “I hope so,”’ I said simply. “‘I cer- 
tainly hope so.” 

I waited until that afternoon, when we were 
parked in front of my house after school, to 








do it. “Sammy,” I said, “I don’t know quite 
how to tell you this,” I said, ‘“‘but I saw Marsh 
today, and—well—he asked me to go to the 
prom.” I turned and looked him full in the 
face. “Somehow,” I said, “‘I just found myself 
saying yes.” 

There was a moment of silence while 
Sammy looked at me, and I almost thought I 
saw it—a shadow of actual human emotion in 
his face. Then he smiled. “‘Well,”’ he said, 
“that’s good.” 

“Good!” I screeched, forgetting all my 
plans. ““Good—what do you mean, that’s good! 
We always go to the prom together—or have 
you forgotten?” 
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Sammy blinked. ‘“‘Well, no,” he said, “I 
hadn’t forgotten, Laurie. But if you want to 
go to the prom with Marsh ——” He stopped. 
“You do want to go with him, Laurie, don’t 
you?”’ he said. 

Well, I don’t think I have ever been so mad 
at Sammy before in my life, and I have been 
awfully mad at him. “Yes,” I screamed, “‘yes, 
I do! I want to go to the prom with Marsh so 
much I can hardly stand it!” I jumped out of 
the car and rushed into the house. I slammed 
the door and leaned against it, trembling. 
Well, I thought finally, when I heard the 
sound of Sammy’s car pulling away, well, 
that’s it. Sammy doesn’t love me any more. He 
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not only doesn’t care if I go with Marsh—he’s 
glad. You wanted to find out, and now you have. 

Dully I plodded up the stairs to my room. 
Sinking down on the bench that Sammy had 
made for me in Wood Shop, I stared blankly 
at my reflection in the mirror. 

“Well, Laurie Merritt,” I said aloud, “‘let’s 
face it. There go six of the best years of your 
life, shot to bits.”’ 

““What was that, dear?” It was mother, call- 
ing out over the noise of the vacuum cleaner in 
the hall. 

I sighed. “I just said,” I shouted, “that I 
have just lost six of the best years of my life.” 

“Well, dear,” mother called back over her 
shoulder, “‘if I’ve told you once, I’ve told youa 
thousand times, you should be more careful 
with your things.” 

A faint smile crossed my face. How wonder- 
ful to be like mother, 1 thought. Life is a trag- 
edy for those who feel. 1 sat. After a long time, 
I heard them calling me to dinner. 


They were all sitting at the table—mother, 
daddy, Andrea. I slipped into my seat and 
tried to smile. 

“M’m-m-m-m,” daddy said, taking the lid off 
the platter and making a loud, animal sound. 
“Fried chicken! Laurie’s favorite!” 

I picked up my fork and stared at the food 
on my plate. I put the fork back down. “I can- 
not eat this poor, dead thing,” I said quietly. 

“What’s wrong with her?” daddy said. 

“Laurie, dear, what is it?” mother said 
anxiously. ““Don’t you feel well?” 

“She has had a fight with Sammy,’’ Andrea 
said calmly. ‘‘Pass the mashed potatoes, 
please.” 

Daddy laughed in a relieved way and 
reached for a drumstick. He waved it at me. 
“Eat up, kid,’’ he said. He took a huge bite. 

I sat looking at them all. A person’s whole 
world comes crumbling in about her, and, 
for everyone else, life goes on. It’s brutal, but 
there it is. Probably right this very minute, I 
thought grimly, Sammy Hastings was stuffing 
his ugly face, just as if he hadn’t ruined my 
entire life. I took a deep breath. I had, I de- 
cided coldly, made up my mind. For the last 
time I had given my heart to a man to tear. I 
had been hurt enough. From now on, I would 
take what I wanted from life. Men would be 
toys to be used, and thrown aside. Marsh 
Hammond, I thought calmly, would be a good 
toy with which to start. 

I looked at Andrea. ‘‘I would appreciate it,” 
I said, “if you wouldn’t mention Sammy 
Hastings to me again. Incidentally,” I said, in- 
cluding them all, ‘‘Marsh Hammond is taking 
me to the prom.”’ I picked up my fork. “Pass 
the potatoes,” I said. 


The next three days went fast. As I had 
thought, Marsh was fascinated with the one 
girl around who could look at him without go- 
ing into shock. It wouldn’t last, but then, I 
thought coolly, what does? Marsh was with 
me everywhere—he walked me to class, he 
drove me home, he came over every night. 
The girls regarded me in a stunned silence 
that was almost awe, and I could tell that even 
Andrea was impressed. Only Sammy remained 
unchanged. Whenever I saw him he was as re- 
voltingly lighthearted and cheerful as ever. 
How, I wondered miserably, could I ever have 
been so mistaken about a man? 

I had a new white nylon net for the prom, 
and as I dressed I made up my mind that this 
would be a night to remember. Marsh was 
easily the most attractive man I had ever 
known, I reminded myself. Beside him, Sam- 
my’s knobby, freckled face was that of a gar- 
goyle. What’s more, Marsh was crazy about 
me. I was the envy of every girl in school. 
Tonight, I decided, I was going to live. 

Well, I certainly tried hard. I wore Andrea’s 
best perfume, I laughed, I danced, I gave it ev- 
erything I had. Finally, when the dance was 
over, and we had had hamburgers at Carpen- 
ter’s with the rest of the kids and Marsh had 
driven up and parked underneath the trees in 
front of my house, I collapsed against his 
shoulder, weak with effort. 

““Marsh, dear,” I said tenderly, “‘you’re a 
lovely boy. Good night.” Jt’s not your fault, I 
thought sadly, that you aren’t Sammy. 

Marsh chuckled and put his arms around 
me. “‘Laurie,”’ he said softly, “I like you. I like 


you a lot.” The way he said it, he might have 
been making an award. Then he kissed me. 

Finally, he stopped. I sighed, and shook my 
head. I just couldn’t believe it. “Marsh,” I 
said, “would you mind doing that again?” 

Marsh smiled. ‘‘Not at all,” he said gra- 
ciously. He kissed me again. I sat quietly, 
waiting. Finally I put my hands on his chest 
and gently pushed. He let go. I looked up at 
him. Sadly, I shook my head. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

Marsh just laughed and put his arms back. 
This time I had to push harder. (He was a very 
confident boy.) “Stop!” I said. 

He let go and slid over away from me. 
“What’s the matter?” he said, grinning. 
“Afraid I’m going to lead you astray?” 

“When I decide to go astray,” I said tiredly, 
“no one will have to lead me.” I picked up my 
little pearl-beaded evening bag that Sammy 
had given me. “Good night,” I said. 
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THE BIRDS 
BEGIN 10 GATHER 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


The Turk’s-cap lily unfolds his 
flower, 

the Queen Anne’s lace is spread 

by every roadside like a dower, 

the bird-cherries hang there red, 

the bird-cherries hang there red 

and the little birds come to the 
feast, 

and every guest is welcomed and 
fed 

from the greatest to the least. 


The nests are empty, young 
wings grow strong, 

the hayfields sway with the 
breeze, 

now is the time for occasional 
song 

from the curtained shadows of 
trees, 

from the curtained shadows of 
trees 

the occasional songs still rise, 

but the singers are dreaming of 
lands, not these, 

under tropical skies. 
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“‘Hey, Laurie, wait a minute.’? Marsh put 
his hand on my shoulder, and I paused. 
“Look,” he said, ‘I’m sorry—maybe I rushed 
you a little. I should have told you first.” 

“Told me what?’ I said absently, wonder- 
ing what Sammy was doing tonight. He hadn’t 
been at the prom. But, I thought, J bet he’s got 
a date. Probably they want to be alone. Prob- 
ably they're parked somewhere right now, tak- 
ing life by the throat —— “H’m-m?” IT said, 
aware that Marsh was talking. 

He was smiling at me like Santa Claus. 
“T’ve decided,’ he said impressively, ‘“‘to ask 
you to go steady.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’s awfully nice of you, 
Marsh, and I appreciate the honor and all, 
but I’m afraid not.” 

He didn’t seem to hear me. ““You might not 
think it,” he was saying seriously, “with my 
type of guy, but I like to go steady. Always 
have. There’s just one thing’”—he looked at 
me warningly—‘‘when I go steady with a 
girl, she’s mine—all mine.” 

I looked at him with sudden interest. ‘‘Tell 
me,” I said, “what you mean.” 

“Well,” Marsh said, ‘“‘now take this Hast- 
ings guy—he’s O.K.,” he said generously. 
“T’ve got nothing against him—but he’s got to 
stop hanging around. Like I saw you talking 
to him at the drinking fountain yesterday after 
fifth period.’’ He frowned. “I don’t like that.” 

“Yl remember it,” I said, fascinated. “Go 


” 


on. 


“When you’re my girl,” Marsh said, 
“you're my girl, that’s all. My girl doesn’t 
walk to class with other guys, she doesn’t get 
phone calls from other guys, she doesn’t 
dance with other guys.” He smiled at me. 
“Do you dig me?” he said affectionately. 

I gazed at him, appalled. And this, I thought, 
with horror, was what I wanted Sammy to be! 
I couldn’t say a word. 

“Now, you live next door to this guy Hast- 
ings,’ Marsh was saying, frowning, “and 
there’s not much J can do about that ——” 

“T could speak to daddy about moving,” I 
offered. 

Marsh laughed politely. “But the main 
thing,” he said, “is that my girl is mine—un- 
derstand?” 

I looked at him. ““Why don’t you just put a 
collar around her neck,” I suggested, “and 
chain her to a ring in the floor?” 

Marsh looked puzzled. ““Who?” he said. 

“Your girl,” I said, reaching for the door 
handle. “I’m afraid 1 haven’t got the qualifica- 
tions.” I smiled at him then. “I’m sorry, 
Marsh, I appreciate it, but we wouldn’t get 
along. And anyway,” I added honestly, “‘it 
wouldn’t be any use. I love somebody else.” 

Marsh stared at me. ““What?” 

“Somebody else,”’ I said. ““Another boy.” 
I suppose, \ thought, this comes as a.sort of 
shock. ““Try to understand,” I urged. “I love 
somebody else.” 

Marsh was frowning now. ‘Who is it?” he 
said crossly. ““That Hastings character?” 

I sighed. Why deny it? “Yes,” I said simply. 

Marsh laughed. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘“‘all I can 
say is, if you’re his girl, he certainly doesn’t 
act like it. If you ask me, he’s trying to get off 
the hook.” 

“T know,” I said sadly. “I think so too.” To 
my horror, two large tears welled into my 
eyes. “Good night,” I said hastily. I held out 
my hand, blinking back the tears. “It’s been 
fun,” I said. 

Marsh took hold of my hand and shook it 
solemnly. ‘““You’re a kind of a strange girl, 
Laurie,” he said, “but you’re a good kid.” 

“Thank you, Marsh,” I said. 

“TI feel pretty bad about this,” Marsh said. 
“I really wanted to go steady with you. 
You’re different,” he said. 

“I know,” I said, ‘“‘but it’s only because I’m 
in love with somebody else.” I patted him. 
“You'll be all right. There are two thousand 


. students at Glendale High, Marsh,”’ I said en- 


couragingly, ‘‘and half of them are girls!’ 

Slowly Marsh began to grin. He got out and 
opened the door. ““We’ll always be friends, 
though,”’ he said, as we walked to the door. 

“Sure,” I said, stepping inside. I’m getting a 
lot of friends, I thought wanly. 

I went quietly upstairs and sat down on my 
bed. It wasn’t any use. I was still in love with 
Sammy, and nothing was going to change it. J 
guess, | thought sadly, I’/l always be in love 
with Sammy. I walked slowly over and looked 
at his picture in the moonlight that was com- 
ing through the window. I thought about the 
first time he’d kissed me, and the night he’d 
given me his class ring. J suppose I ought to 
give it back, I thought. He might want to give it 
to somebody else ! 


Ll was such an awful thought that I sat 
down. I closed my eyes, but it didn’t do any 
good. Slowly a well-drawn picture was form- 
ing itself in my mind. . . . Sammy, with an- 
other girl. Sammy’s car, pulling up beneath 
the trees at our favorite spot above the ocean. 
Sammy—his face intent, absorbed, as he 
turned toward the girl beside him in the 
darkness. A lovely girl—smiling faintly as she 
looked up at him, her face beautiful and mys- 
terious in the moonlight. Sammy saying some- 
thing, smiling, and then the girl laughing, and 
quickly, almost hungrily, Sammy taking her in 
his arms. . . . I leaped to my feet. J can’t stand 
it, I thought, J simply can’t stand it, that’s all. 
Wildly I looked about the room. I’// go away, 
I thought. /’// —— That was when I saw it. 
The light was on in the Hastings garage. At 
two o’clock in the morning! 

Slowly I crossed to the window and stood 
looking down. Sammy must be working on 
his car. Whenever Sammy was upset, he 
worked on his car. Poor Sammy, I thought, 
he probably feels guilty about me. He wouldn't 
want to hurt me, like this. Suddenly, then, I 




















knew what I had to do. Quickly, before I cou! 
change my mind, I took one last look at 
ring on my finger and then turned and hur- 
ried down the stairs. This much, at least, 
could do, I decided. I could set him free. 
The garage door was open, and I could see 
Sammy as I hurried quietly up the driveway. 
He was wearing his overalls that he alw; 
wears for working on the car, and they wer 
covered with grease. There was grease on tk 
end of his nose, on his cheek, and it 
smeared in his blond hair. But he wasn’t 
working on the car now, he was just sittin 
on an orange crate in the corner. He had 
handful of something—nuts and bolts, I de- 
cided—and he was tossing them, one at a 
time, into two empty coffee cans on the floor, 
Puzzled, I crept closer. { 


TL : 


Sana dropped one into one can. “She 
loves me,” he said dully. He dropped one ini 
the other. ‘She loves me not.” He sighed. 
dropped another one. “She loves me ——’ 
I stepped forward, holding my breath, a 
strange, beautiful thought trying to be born } 
in my mind. “Sammy,” I said quietly, “what 
are you doing?” 
prised to see me. “Hello, 
Laurie.” ' 
“What are you doing?” I said again. 


“Oh,” he said. 


good,” he said, and I realized I still had on | 
my white formal, and Marsh’s orchid. Then I. 
realized something else. Sammy, I saw sud- | 
denly, looked awful! His face seemed even 
bonier than usual, and everything about him 
drooped. ““Have a good time?” he said, trying 9 
to go on smiling. 

“Sammy,” I said, ‘‘you look perfectly ter- 
rible. What’s wrong?” | 

Sammy shrugged. ‘‘Oh, nothing,’”’ he said 
“It’s just that ——” He paused. “Well, ff 
frankly, Laurie,” he said, “I think I’m crack- 
ing up.’ 

I stared at him. “‘Cracking up?” I said. ' 

“‘Well,”’ Sammy said, shrugging, ‘“‘after all, — 
if you like somebody better, then you like 
somebody better, that’s all. It’s not your 
fault ——” 

“Sammy,” I said clearly, 
talking about?” 

Sammy looked puzzled. ‘‘You and Marsh,” y 
he said; ‘‘what else?” 

“Oh, Sammy,” I said, “‘then you did care, | 
after all. You mean you really haven’t been | 
trying to give me the brush?” 

Sammy stared at me. “‘Me trying to give 
you the brush!” he repeated in a stunned 
voice. ““Man!” he said. “I think I’ll just go off 
alone somewhere and meditate on the sound 
of the clapping of one hand.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake,”’ I said, ‘‘all these 
days you haven’t done a single thing to stop 
me. You never got jealous—I thought ——” — 

Sammy shook his head in a dazed way, and 
then he walked toward me. “Look, Laurie,” 
he said, ‘‘you were going for Marsh—what was ~ 
I supposed to do? I had to let you find out for 
yourself who you wanted. Otherwise, how 
would you ever be sure? How would I? And 
anyhow,” he said, “‘a man can’t force a girl to 
love him—it’s no good that way.” He shook 
his head slowly. ‘‘Man!” he said. “I’ve aged!” 

I just stood and looked at him then, and 
suddenly I couldn’t see him very well, because 
there were tears in my eyes. I’d thought 
Sammy didn’t love me because he hadn’t been 
jealous and mad and selfish. And all the time 
it had been because he did—because he loved 
me so much, he couldn’t get jealous. 

“Sammy,” I said, ‘I’ve been so dumb. I’ve 
just been trying to make you jealous of Marsh. 
You're the only boy I could ever love.” 

‘“Man!” Sammy said sickly. “‘Now she tells 
me!” 

Suddenly, then, I couldn’t stand it—the 
anxious, miserable look on Sammy’s face. I 
threw my arms around his neck and kissed 
him, white formal and orchid and grease and 
all. It was just like coming home after you’ve 
been away for a long time. Suddenly Sammy 
raised his head and dropped the rest of the 
nuts and bolts into one of the coffee cans. 

“She loves me!”’ he said with finality. Then, 
of course, he kissed me again, and it was all 
mixed up with grease and oil and the smell of 
gasoline—and it was wonderful. END 


“what are you © 
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See ie OVED GOLDEN-LIGHT MAZOLA’ OIL 





...now 3 ways better than ever! : esac ee 


... unsaturated 
...not hydrogenated 
Se ... Nutritionally unexcelled 


No fresher oil available! Protected by a new process, golden-light Mazola is a superior 
salad oil for all homemade dressings. Here’s lightness you can see. . . freshness you can taste! 








Mazola won’t smoke or burn even up to 440° F. This means clean, smoke-free frying you just 
can’t get with solid shortenings. Crisp golden-fried foods look so good... taste even better. a Z 0 a 


CORN OIL 


Lighter, more delicate flavor. New, improved Mazola is the best liquid shortening for all bak- 
ing. Look for Mazola in the clear glass bottle . . . see the golden-light quality of this pure corn oil. 
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PURE GOLDEN CORN OIL 
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Produced by 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


I love its real maple flavor! 


I love Log Cabin on my pancakes because I love real maple flavor, 
and Log Cabin has real maple sugar blended in. I love it on other 


things, too—like biscuits and waffles and ice cream and grapefruit. 


e Idea! Ask for the new thrifty 48-o0z. family-size can! Product of General Foods 
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“AMERICA 


BY NEAL G. STUART 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH Di PIETRO 


‘“‘l made a lot of mistakes when I was 
young because there were so many things 
i didn’t know. Now, with Bob’s help, | 
think I have found myself.’” Brought up 
in foster homes and institutions without 
a mother’s counsel, Ann Palmer has at 


long last won through to happy marriage. 


ne winter day in 1953, a young woman whose 
life was at sixes and sevens sat down and wrote 
a letter to a farm journal with a national rural circu- 
lation, Mother’s Home-Life and The Household 
Guest. Her letter read: 
Lebanon, Oregon 
I am 27 years old and my birthday is September 21. I 
have four children, girls 8 and 10 years old and boys 6 and 
2. My hobbies are writing for magazines; contests; and 
pen pals. I have no racial or religious prejudices and would 
love to receive letters from everyone. I promise to answer 
all, and if there is anything I can do for anyone, I will be 
glad to. Hope this escapes the clutches of that horrible Mr. 
W. B. [wastebasket] and that my mailbox will be filled to 
overflowing. God bless you all. 
ANN SCHUELLER 
The letter was typical of Ann’s practical sort of 
energy. She had earned money for the typewriter it 
was written on by baby-sitting at home, even though 
her own two youngest were hardly more than babies 
themselves. She was considering taking in boarders 
in the big old house her husband rented, to raise 
some extra money, even though the family had barely 
enough beds for themselves. But her carefully cheer- 
ful letter made no mention of the problem that was 
most on her mind: an unhappy marriage. She had 
been thinking about divorce on and off for several 
years, but the combination of the children and lack 
of money had kept her stringing along in a bad situa- 
tion which had recently deteriorated completely. Her 
husband had turned the house over to her and kept 
to himself in a single bedroom of his own. Ann 
scarcely saw him, and she was determined to find a 
lawyer, although she wasn’t sure how these things 
were managed. From here on, as a woman with four 
children and no husband, anything she made of her 
life would depend on her own enterprise, and this let- 
ter was an enterprising impulse to find some friends. 
Mother’s Home-Life ran it in its August, 1953, 
issue. Over 2000 miles from Ann, a young man who 
lived on his family’s farm in Ohio was among those 


Bob Palmer, bachelor, met Ann and her four children “by mail.” 
Stepchildren, as well as his own first baby, Evelyn, 

all call him ‘‘dad.”’ ‘“You’d never know 

they weren’t all his,” say Albany, Oregon, neighbors. 
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«| was a worrier,” says Bob. 


“Ann gave me courage to buy a house 


in spite of all the obstacles.” 





Noontime ritual: No matter 
what they are doing, Evelyn 
runs to window, Ann to the 
door to watch for Bob. They 
don’t want to miss a second 
of his brief lunch visit. He 
comes home because “no- 
where else is so interesting.” 





Ann usually sets dinner table for lunch; today is hurried. Dishes washed, 
Evelyn and Bobby napping, Ann will work at contest hobby; she’s won $150, 
a supply of frozen dinners. Then mending, school children home. Older 
girls help cook, older boy tends to wood, Bobby and Evelyn bring in milk. 
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who lighted upon it. He was having to kill a 
hot August night in an office on the porch of 
the family home, because his father was the 
local justice of the peace, he was the constable, 
and somebody had to man the telephone. A 
storm was brewing in the west, but a dull 
evening stretched ahead. He picked up his 
mother’s copy of the magazine and settled 
down to read it. Eventually he came to Ann’s 
letter, and it seemed to him to have more life 
than most such letters. It was also by someone 
his age, whereas most of the ““Homemakers’ 
Club’s” correspondents were older farmwives. 
He figured from her signature that no husband 
was around. 

Robert Palmer had had four years away 
from home in Washington, D.C., but even in 
those years he had never been much of a blade. 
He says of himself, ‘““Deep down basically 
inside me, I suppose I’m a farmer at heart. 
Another one of my troubles—I’m shy. That 
August I was nearly twenty-eight, and most of 
my friends were married. I was an outsider, 
and I was thinking of myself as a confirmed 
bachelor.’ In spite of all this, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, he picked up a pad of yellow legal 
paper and wrote an answering letter to Ann 
on the spot: 


Dear Ann: You will no doubt be surprised by re- 
ceiving a letter from a man who saw your letter. 
However, I happen to be one man who reads the 
magazine and enjoys it. Perhaps this is because I 
am interested in people and by reading their letters 
can come to understand more fully the different 
types and personalities of people. Your letter led 
me to believe that you must be a very interesting 
person, so I decided to write you a letter. However, 
I don’t imagine I will get an answer, or will you 
fool me by writing me? I hope so. I will now give 
you a brief history of my past life so that you will 
be more familiar with my background. 

My name is Robert Palmer and my friends call 
me Bob. I am 27 years of age, unmarried, 5’ 10” in 
height, weight 150 pounds dripping wet (so you can 
see I am on the slender side) and have dark hair and 
eyes. My occupation is office worker-farmer. I live 
approximately 50 miles south of Cleveland in the 
state of Ohio at the village of West Salem. After 
graduation, I helped on our farms for a period of 
one year. I then obtained a position with the Goy- 
ernment at Washington, D.C. I was in the employ 
of the Government for a period of three years as 
an office worker (white-collar red-tape boys, they 
called us). 

I left the Government and obtained a position 
with the Washington Times-Herald as a salesman 
of classified advertising. I liked the newspaper posi- 
tion very much, but because of the poor health of 
my father I found it necessary after a year to return 
home and help run the farms. After a year and a 
half on the farm I obtained a position as assistant 
manager and bookkeeper at the local Farmers’ 
Equity, where I am now. employed. I also assist 
with the running of our farms. 

I sincerely hope you will answer my letter as I 
get quite lonesome at times and receiving a letter 
would help to take away that lonesome feeling. 

Trusting you will surprise me by dropping a few 
lines, I remain, Your friend, 

Bos PALMER 


Ann got about 200 answers to her letter, but 
she soon dropped her correspondence with the 
others (almost all women) in favor of Bob. She 
and Bob exchanged pictures, and Ann wrote 
breezily about the ups and downs of her life 
over the following months. Her husband had 










moved out of the house, accepting their separa- 
tion as final. In February, she wrote that her 
divorce had been granted. a 

By spring she had moved with the children to: 
a tiny apartment in nearby Albany, Oregon. 
She had been joined by her also-divorced sister, 
Mary, and Mary’s two children, and the only 
money the two women had between them was 
a $150-a-month settlement from Ann’s former 
husband, which he faithfully sent. There were, 
times when the two families didn’t have enough 
to eat, but Ann says, “Of course I never wrote 
to Bob how things were. I told him the funny 
things. As for his letters to me, I just lived 
for them.” 

Bob, meanwhile, found that he could express 
himself dashingly to this pretty (obvious from 
her pictures), vivacious (in letter style) girl— 
on paper. Soon he was calling her ‘Pretty 
Princess.”” One year and some hundred letters 
after their first exchange, he had raised the sub- 
ject of marriage and was arranging to come out i 


to see her. But he must have had a few last © 
qualms, for on the back of his latest picture. 
he wrote, “Look closely, beautiful Ann—if my 
heart must be broken, please break it before F © 
come.” f 

Bob arrived in the small agricultural county 
seat of Albany, Oregon, on August 17, 1954. 
He had never been farther west than his home ~ 
town before, the plane trip into Portland had 
been rough, and he had been airsick from 
Montana on. He made the 70-mile trip up the 
green Willamette Valley to Albany by bus. Ann 7 
met him at the bus depot. Bob’s first words ~ 
were “Hello, Pretty Princess.”” Ann was so 
excited that she headed confusedly up the street — 
until she remembered that her apartment was 
in the opposite direction. 

Over the next three weeks Bob earned a little 
money picking beans. On September ninth © 
they were married in a civil service in the court- — 
house at nearby Corvallis, because Ann, a 
Roman Catholic, could not remarry in her 
church. In the course of a few minutes Bob 
became the head of household of a full-sized 
family of children, and the husband of a girl 
who had written to him “all’’ her secrets, but 
whom he had known in person only briefly, 
and whose life had been uprooted since baby- 
hood, in sharp contrast to his own. - 


Ann was born Anna Marie Lalor on Sep- 
tember 21, 1925, in La Crosse, Wisconsin. She 
was the youngest of seven children, but the 
family broke up when the mother died six 
months after Ann’s birth. The father put the 
six older children in an orphanage, from which 
they later went to foster homes, and Ann was 
received by the hospital where her mother had 
died. For more than a year she was something 
of a hospital pet. When she was nearly two, a 
woman patient with a bad leg offered to give 
the child a home. Miss Imelda Trayer, con- 
siderably older than the average mother of a 
two-year-old, lived in the village of Lansing, 
Iowa, with her unmarried brother, a Missis- 
sippi River clammer, and for the next ten years 
their house on the outskirts of the village be- 
came Ann’s home. 

Ann was raised to call the brother and sister 
“daddy” and “mamma” and knew nothing of 
her origin. Her first memories are of a strict 
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The play yard: Kathy and Eileen clear the walk for hopscotch, Billy makes a “‘fort”’ of leftover lumber, Bobby 
plays in sandbox. Bob made this, also laid the patio, built the steps, painted the house himself. All chil- 
dren help at home—the girls with cooking and dishes, Billy with firewood, little Bobby brings in the milk. 


household where “I didn’t rhink of coming 
home late from school,” and of having to wear 
“homemade clothes, long underwear, blouses 
in old-fashioned patterns to school.” She says, 
“T was ‘different’ all the way. We were poor, 
and mamma was half invalid because of her 
leg, although I always knew she tried to be a 
good mother and raise me right. I wanted a 
family, so I made one up. I used to tell the kids 
at school about all my grown-up brothers and 
sisters who had gone away.” 

One day when Ann was 11, she was called 
in to clean up for “company.” The caller was 
her brother Larry, then about 24, who had 
traced his little sister to Lansing. He was pre- 
sented as a “friend,” but Ann took to him on 
the spot. “I thought he was wonderful. Of 
course I didn’t see many young people.” Larry 
began coming to see her regularly and writing 
letters in between, signed ‘“‘your pen pal.” 

Ann says, “One day after school one of the 
kids said to me, “*‘I saw your brother yester- 
day.’ I think everyone in town knew more 
about me than I did. 

“That night, something got into me. I was 
washing dishes and mamma was sitting behind 
me in the rocker, and I said, ‘Is Larry my 
brother?’ I could hear her gasp clear across the 
room. There wasn’t anything she could do ex- 
cept tell the truth. The first thing that came into 
my mind was that I had a real mother. She told 
me my mother had died, and I stood there with 

PARES dripping into the dishwater.” 


It turned out that all six of her brothers and 
sisters were scattered not so far away through- 
out Iowa and Wisconsin, and now that the 
truth was out, they all gathered at the Trayers’ 
for a family get-together. To a little girl just 
turning 12, the emotional effect was tremen- 
dous. “I don’t know when I’ve been so excited. 
I was so proud.” 

But she was also in a state of conflict. For 
the next year she would tell the Trayers that she 
wanted to live with her oldest sister, Lucille, 
then think how much they had done for her 
and change her mind. In the end, the mother of 
a school friend helped her leave. As Ann got 
into the car she said to Miss Trayer, “I’ll be 
back before school starts.”” ““No you won't,” 
said Miss Trayer, who knew Ann’s frame of 
mind. 

Lucille was married to a man named Schuel- 
ler, and lived in Carroll, Iowa, on a farm 
owned by her husband and his two older 
brothers, who shared the household. Ann ar- 
rived there before her thirteenth birthday in 
September, 1938, took her own last name of 
Lalor, and went through eighth grade. But the 
farm was a disappointment. “I’d hoped to 
wander about that big farm and soak up sun. 
I think I was looking for mothering. But there 
was so much work. I’d come home from school 
and find the work piled up for me.” By the 
following spring she was writing to her beloved 
Larry, who lived in Racine, Wisconsin, with 
another sister, Louise, to ask if she could live 


with them. She says, “I was so unsettled I just 
didn’t know what I wanted. I wanted to see all 
my family at once.” 

Larry and Louise shared a basement apart- 
ment, were out of work and on relief, but Ann 
says, “It was a lovely summer. They were just 
kids, too; we swam every day. We lived mostly 
on corn meal, I think.” 

With fall, Larry and Louise entered her in 
high school, and Ann, now 14, immediately 
felt hemmed in again. “‘I’d never been to a big- 
city school before. I didn’t know anybody. I 
just hated it.” One morning in November she 
left the apartment as though for school, went 
to the railroad tracks and headed down them 
instead. She had in mind to go to another 
brother, Bernard, in Milwaukee, some thirty 
miles due north. She says, “‘I started walking 
down those tracks at eight-thirty, and I didn’t 
stop until two A.M. the next morning. I walked 
for a day and a night, and I was on the out- 
skirts of Milwaukee. I had on new shoes that 
the welfare department had given me for 
school, and my feet hurt so bad they were all I 
could think of. I finally stopped when I saw a 
light in a little shop, with the idea of telephon- 
ing Bernard.” The shop belonged to a photog- 
rapher, and ten minutes later he had delivered 
her over to the police. The police found her 
name and Racine address in a schoolbook that 
she had doggedly carried with her the whole 
way, and by daylight she was back where she 
had started from. 








Living room gives Evelyn uncrowded play space by day. At night the cot 
is a perch for family TV viewing, or for weekly conclaves on Bobby’s 
exuberance, arguments between Kathy and Eileen, the Palmer finances. 
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The episode strained her relations with Larry and 
Louise. Ann then made a decision that she has “never 
regretted.’ She wrote to a priest and asked for voluntary 
admission to the Good Shepherd Catholic home for 
girls in Milwaukee. Her choice seems to her now to have 
been divinely inspired. The home accepted her, and she 
lived the sequestered life of a convent girl for what 
were to be her last years of schooling. She says, ““The 
nuns were so gentle. At one time I thought about be- 
coming a nun, because their life is so peaceful. It settled 
me down.” Ann’s brothers and sisters had done their 
best, but it evidently took the gentle nuns to provide the 
maternal security she craved. 

She went through two school years at Good Shepherd, 
learned typing and shorthand, and finished in the spring 
of 1941, a suddenly well-developed girl of 15. She went 
back to Lucille, her oldest married sister, on the farm 
in Carroll, lowa. Here it quickly came over her that there 
was one way she could get the things she wanted—a 
home, a life of her own: by marrying. Her brother-in- 
law’s two brothers lived with them, and Ann settled on 
Bill Schueller. He was 35 years older than she, but she 
says, “I wanted to be like Lucille—mistress of a house, 
and a grownup so nobody could boss me around. I was 
after Bill all that summer to marry me and take me 
away. We were finally married that October, one month 
after I was sixteen. Bill was fifty-one.” 

Almost none of the magic things happened after her 
marriage. Worst of all, Lucille was still the dominant 
woman of the house, and all that winter Ann “kept 
after” Bill to take her away. By now, defense jobs were 
to be had all over the country, and in March of 1942 
the couple set forth by car. 

Ann was a buxom (she weighed more at this age than 
she did later when she slimmed down to 110 pounds) 
and very young bride, who had along one of her most 
precious possessions—a composite photograph she had 
just had made from an old snapshot of her mother and 
another of herself as a CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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YOUR CHANCE TO TRY HOLLYWOOD'S FAVORITE SHAMPOO—and get 4 
a wonderful beauty bonus! You'll love thick, creamy, Lanolin-blessed --.--- Bh eg crm ecatere ARTE TE ee eee i 
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An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding, growth and fun. 


an You Teach Your Baby 
To falie? 


Vines a speech teacher long before your baby says his first word! ““Mothers 


start influencing a child’s speech from the day he is born,” says Flora Rheta 


Schreiber in a fascinating new book, Your Child’s Speech (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1956). 
affect the way a child breathes and eats. They also affect the way he makes sounds 
and learns to speak.” Through food, baby first finds pleasure and makes happy gur- 
gling noises called “‘comfort”’ sounds! Soon he murmurs vowel sounds as he plays. 


““Mother’s arms, the tone of her voice, the aura of warmth she creates—these 

















@ Teaching tips: As 
you hand baby a toy dog, 
say its chief sound— 
‘““awg’’—then say “dog.” 
He gradually mimics 
your words and your 
tone (is it sweet and low 
or twangy and high?). 
Don’t try to hurry baby’s 
talking. Early or late— 
when his ear, mind and 
muscles are ready 
—a healthy, happy 
baby will talk. 


@ It’s a tossup who’s having more fun— father 
or baby! Just remind Dad: No roughhouse on 
a full tummy or right before bedtime. 


@ When you’re “‘expecting’’—why do you 
sometimes get special cravings for certain foods? 
You'll find the answer to this and hundreds of 
other questions in Heinz authoritative new 
book, ‘“‘The ABC’s of Prenatal Care.”’ For your 
free copy, send your name and address to Heinz 
Baby Foods, Box 28, D-23, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


@ There’s twice as much protein in Heinz 
exclusive new High-Protein Cereal than in 
regular baby cereals. Let your baby enjoy this 
nourishing dish with the pleasant nut-like taste 
soon. To fix it, just mix with milk or formula. 


@ Why does Heinz have exclusive baby-food kitchens in the nation’s garden 
spots, right where the finest fruits and vegetables grow? So Heinz specialists 
can select the pick of each crop and pack it at flavor peak. That’s how Heinz 
Baby Foods get their famous beiier color, perfect texture and finer flavor. 


@ Baby’s face in the mirror is good 
company! Put him where he can laugh 
and play with his copy-cat friend. 



















@Delicious new time-saver: 
Strained Potatoes in a jar. They taste 
just like baby’s buttery baked potato— 
but let you forget that daily baking- 
peeling-mashing chore! Fluffy, smooth 
Strained Potatoes—a Heinz Exclusive 
—are a fine source of energy (which 
your baby needs in his business!), plus 
Vitamin B:, Niacin and Vitamin C— 
for his glowing good health. Later on, 
Strained Potatoes encourage baby’s 
first tries at self-feeding; they don’t 
go sliding off his spoon! 


Baby Foods 


e Strained Baby Foods 
e Junior Baby Foods 
e Teething Biscuits 





e Strained Egg Yolks 
e Strained Orange Juice 
e Pre-Cooked Cereals 
e Strained and Junior Meats 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160 
baby. The composite put the baby in her 
mother’s lap, “because I wanted to be in my 
mommy’s arms like everyone else.” She had 
seen almost none of the good times of a young 
girl, and she still knew almost nothing of what 
marriage meant. Yet she had warmth and 
eagerness, and a picture scrapbook of babies 
and elegantly appointed interiors of homes 
that she had been snipping from magazine 
pages since she was a girl of 10, to feed her 
imagination. 

They went to Arkansas, then Dallas, and by 
June were in the war-boom town of San Diego, 
California. Ann was pregnant by now, and 
dazzled by the sights of the city. In December 
of 1942 her first daughter, Eileen, was born. 
During 1943 Ann, then 17, discovered boys. 
She says, “‘I’d never been out with boys in my 
life, so they really were a discovery, and I 
flirted around. I was so dumb that I remember 
once begging Bill to let me go to the movies 
with a boy who thought I was his daughter. 
After Eileen was born, I'd pick her up and go 
downtown and see two shows in the afternoon. 
Then I’d go home and leave her with Bill and 
go out to see another.” 

Bill’s reaction was to take the baby and walk 
out without warning. Ann discovered he had 
gone to Denver and followed him at once. 
“Bill had taken my baby; I had to go to her. 
I never even thought about it any other way. 
Bill was in Littleton, near Denver, and I 
settled down all at once and hard. I never saw 
another show again for nine years.” 

Two children were born in Littleton: Kathy 
in July, 1944, Billy in December, 1946. During 
these Colorado years Ann “‘just lived for the 
children.” Bill put his foot down about her 
going anywhere at all alone, although he 
would take her downtown to shop. When she 
was visibly pregnant, he would walk a little 
ahead of her. 

Ann, tormented by lack of companionship, 
began dreaming of divorce. To fill her mind, 
she started another scrapbook with pictures 
of her dream home, began entering contests, 
devoted herself to the children. 

In 1948 they moved to Oregon, following a 
thyroid operation on Ann and a medical 
opinion that she should live in a lower altitude. 
They settled on the Willamette Valley town of 
Silverton, and four years followed of more 
loneliness compounded by real poverty. Bill 
couldn’t find regular work, and Ann says, 
“There were times—many of them—when we 
didn’t have enough to eat. In the summers Bill 
picked and we had fruit. In winters we lived 
on cottage cheese and toast. Our priest helped 
us out. We had bought a house when we first 
came, our first, and I wasso thrilled I was likea 
little girl playing house. But we lost it, and 
that broke my heart.” 

The subject of divorce came more often to 
the surface. ‘“‘Every time I threatened to leave, 


Bill would persuade me to have another baby 
thinking that would fix things up.” Yet t 
outgoing Ann it seemed that undemonstra 
tive Bill “wasn’t interested in them when the 
came.” Bobby was born in March of 1951, anc 


in 52 Ann had a miscarriage that left her i 


and discouraged. 
That summer Bill finally got a job in thy 
neighboring town of Lebanon, and it was a 


that time that the family moved into the big 


old rented house. Bill and Ann avoided eact 
other, although Bill continued to support th 
family. It was in the loneliness of the winter o 
*53 that Ann wrote her letter to Mother’ 
Home-Life. 


I, the three years since their wedding day 
Bob and Ann have so far thoroughly foolec 
anyone who might have questioned th 
chances of their marriage. It has had som 
strains, but all of them have been exte nal’ 
They are still in such a state of happy delighi 
with each other that they relish like newly 
weds the small, special intimacies of a couple 
in love. Bob (who says, “I can write thin gy 
better than I can say them’’) sometimes write: 
little love notes and hides them under Ann’s 
pillow. Ann promptly writes one back and 
may hide it under his lunch plate. On paydayg 
he brings her little presents (perhaps a box oj 
chocolate mints) which he calls her “pay.’| 
Every year they celebrate the anniversary 0) 
the day they met in the Albany bus depot 
““because we think it’s a more exciting dat¢ 
than our wedding day.’ They exchange pres. 
ents, and go down to the depot café for a cup 
of coffee. Last year they exchanged pajama’ 
in a sensational “prisoner of love” 7 a 
stripe. 

By now they have a long list of things in| 
common. Bob has gently nurtured a close ant 
happy relationship between himself and Ann’ | 
first four children, all of whom call him “‘dad,’ 
They are attractive, affectionate children, an 
with little Bobby’s entrance into first grade 
this fall all are in school. The birth of Bob’s 
own first baby, little Evelyn, had him walking 
on air. Ann says, “It was the first time I’d 
been in the hospital that someone had given 
me flowers. I can still see them. He came ir 
with a dozen big red roses.’ When thei 
second was due this summer he wrote her 4 
card, beginning ecstatically, ‘Methinks you 
are the prettiest, the sweetest, the nicest 
mother there could be.” They went through 
the agony of house hunting together, and the! 
joy of finding something even better than they 
had dared hope. Since then, they have thrown 
themseives into Sunday carpentering and im 
proving with the enthusiasm of property- 
owners. Ann’s feelings about having her own! 
house after so many years are such that sh | 
can hardly enter her kitchen without exultin 
She says, “I don’t think either of us will ever 
take it for granted.” And Bob, meanwhile, i 


HOW THE PALMERS SPEND THEIR MONEY 


@ Bob’s salary is $85 a week, but 
his take-home check, after deduc- 
tions for income and Social Secu- 
rity taxes, is $72.87, or $315.77 a 
month. Ann receives from her 
former husband $150 a month for 
the support of the four older 
children, so the net family income is 
$465.77. Every month they try to 
invest some money in property im- 
provements. Their last project was 
graveling the dead end of road out 
front, and now they are saving to 
build a small addition to the house. 
They also try to put $50 in the bank 
each month for savings, although 
they also use this fund for irregular 
expenses, such as a $50 supply of 
wood in the fall and emergency re- 
pairs on the elderly car. 


House payment . $ 50.00 
Property tax and sewer as- 
sessment 


4.33 





Fire insurance . . ee 1.60 
Hospital and medical in- 

SuLanGe nw ales 
Washer and dryer 

payment 
TV set cats 
Water and electricity . 
Telephone . : 
Groceries and milk . . . 195.00 
Car (gas and upkeep). . 18.00 
Garbage disposal. . . . 1.75 
Church . 3 10.00 
Newspaper and. 

magazines . 
Property improvements, 

ete.3.: ee o0-00 
Haircuts (Bob andl Billy) PATS) 
Cigarettes . 7 rome 6.00 
Clothing. ; 25.00 
Savings and irregular ex- 

penses (including fuel) . 
Miscellaneous 

(drugs, stamps, ete.). . 8.34 


Total . . $465.77 


10.00 
16.00 
13.00 


15.00 
5.00 


4.00 


50.00 
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who comes home to lunch, even though 
s him in a rush to make the round trip 
e, because nowhere else is quite so in- 


first year together—which gives them 
ling of having put the worst behind 
. Right after their marriage they made an 
turesome honeymoon trip to the East 
t in a $100 secondhand car, taking with 
- little Bobby, Ann’s “baby” at that 
‘Ann’s sister Mary, with whom Ann had 
d some months after her separation from 
had since married again and the three 
- children stayed with her. The trio vis- 
‘ob’s family in Ohio, then drove on to 
ington, D. C., encouraged partly by Ann’s 
excitement. She says, “I kept saying to 
‘Is this happening to me?” 
ey were back in Albany in October. Bob 
job as salesman at Montgomery Ward’s, 
he family crowded into a one-bedroom 
on in downtown Albany and prepared 
ake do. The dining room was turned into 
ond bedroom, and the kitchen was used 
living room. Bob began at $45 a week plus 
missions, but he was in hardware and 
rical supplies, and in wintertime commis- 
; ran less than $15 a month. In December 
found she was pregnant, and in January 
5 she almost lost the baby. 


NEXT MONTH 


@ What would you do—where 
would you turn —if your husband 
were stricken, you had five young 
children, had never held a job, yet 
had to work to support the house- 
hold? That’s what happened to 
Fern Morlang, of Fallon, Nevada. 


SUDDENLY A WIDOW 
WITH 5 CHILDREN 
TO SUPPORT 


By EILEEN SHARPE 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 
In the October JoURNAL 





nn was ordered to bed for most of the 
er, and her sympathetic doctor began giv- 
her expensive hormone shots and applying 
oressure about payment. But it was hard 
e ill, in bleak surroundings, with a feeling 
ebt piling up. Ann says, “Bob and Eileen, 
‘twelve, kept the house running. I couldn’t 
> managed otherwise. Bob got breakfast 
lunch and brought it to me, and Eileen got 
ier and kept house.” She adds, “It was a 
winter—the lowest point in our lives.” 
ob, meanwhile, showed éhe effect cf the 
adjustments he was making by periodic 
ts of homesickness. He can talk about it 
1 a rueful smile now. “It was awful rainy 
> that winter, and I wasn’t used to that 
1 of weather. I wasn’t used to mountains 
er. I don’t believe I'd seen a mountain 
sre I came out here. There were days when 
ld hardly keep from crying. I’d pack up 
Ann would say, ‘Go ahead,’ but I never 
ially left.” 

n April a telegram came from Bob’s 
ther, saying that his father was very ill and 
thought he ought to come home. It was 
last little shove Bob needed. He quit his 
. he and Ann sold everything they could, 
e away the rest, and embarked for Ohio by 
n with the children. They had a drawing 
m so that Ann, still an invalid, could lie 
vn. He says now, “We both had a per- 
nent move to the farm in the backs of our 
ids.”” 

‘hey stayed only two weeks. Bob’s family, 
- of six sons and three daughters, had always 
n close. He speaks of his mother as “a tiny, 
nderful woman who could always do the 
rk of two stro.ig men.” When he arrived 
West Salem this time, however, he found his 
her had had one of his heart “‘spells,”” and 
$ now recovered. The homestead was filled 
h a sister and her family, and Bob had to 


pack his own family six-strong into his 
brother-in-law’s trailer, parked in the yard. He 
couldn’t find a house to rent, or a job, although 
he looked “‘all around.” Ann was on her feet, 
but “‘just barely,’ and this made both of them 
feel that their visit was perhaps more of a 
nuisance than a help. Bob says, “It suddenly 
dawned on me what a nice job I’d had at 
Ward’s. I caught myself thinking of Oregon 
as home.” 

He and Ann decided to return, and Bob’s 
father helped.out with some cash. They were 
back in Oregon by May first. Bob says, “‘I 
think that whole trip was mostly homesick- 
ness. But I got that out of my system, almost 





overnight. Maybe I grew up.” Ann adds, 
“Since that last venture, he hasn’t had a single 
homesick spell.” 

They arrived low on funds, and put up at 
Ann’s sister Mary’s. But Ann found a $100 
check from her former husband waiting for 
her, and she sent Bob out to buy a car for 
job hunting. She says, ‘“‘He was scared to 
death that we wouldn’t be able to make pay- 
ments on it, but I sort of screwed up his 
courage. Before the week was out we found 
our old apartment was still empty, and we 
moved back in. Then Bob found his old job at 
Ward’s was still open, too, and they were glad 
to have him back. It was like a miracle. It 


Daddy’s home... 
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seemed as though we were just meant to come 
back.” 

After paying the May rent they had $45 left, 
to last until Bob’s first pay check; further- 
more, they had stripped themselves of all 
their household goods for the Ohio trip, and 
Ann was inconstant danger of losing her baby. 
The future was far from secure, but this low 
point marked a turning in their fortunes. 
From this point on, they began to pull their 
future into place. 

Bob’s base pay rose to $50 a week, and after 
taxes were taken out he was bringing home 
$180.66 a month. Ann’s former husband has 
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failed to send her a $100 check at the 
of each month and a $50 check on the 
enth, for the support of his children, and 
$150 supplemental income brought the 
for the family up to $330.66. Gardening- 
1ipment sales that summer brought Bob 
. $50-bonus months, and Eileen and 
thy, now big girls of 12 and 11, joined the 
ws of school children who earn extra 
y helping pick the fruit and bean crops. 
girls were allowed to keep all their own 
mey for school clothes, but Bob and Ann 
still able to pay Ann’s doctor for her 
one shots, and pay for the delivery of the 
y entirely in advance. They recovered 

*s old nonautomatic washing machine 

m her sister Mary, and soon finished the 
ents on it. They bought a small second- 
d refrigerator on time, and were able to 
Pp up the payments on the car. When the 
machine was paid for, they bought a 
’’_-screen television set on sale, for the same 
monthly payments. That September, Bob 
de a $30 bonus and put it all into hospital 
d medical insurance. 
Meanwhile, Ann spent June and July in bed 
with a Caesarean threatened, but in 
ust, Evelyn, the baby who had held onto 
e at such cost, was born in perfect health. 
e has since turned into a lively, curly-headed 
oppet, the darling of the family, and Ann 
't help regarding her as a personal triumph. 
That fall, the family started house hunting. 
months, everything they looked at was 
er too expensive or as shabby as their 
oartment. But with Evelyn, the apartment 
as jammed. Then cold weather came, their 
el bill rose to $25 a month, the gas leaked, 
ipes froze upstairs and leaked water below, 
d the hot-water tank burst. But in Decem- 
ra family had to vacate a little house on the 
of town rather hurriedly, and it was put 
the market for $5000. 

Ann says, “We had been looking so hard, 
nd gotten so discouraged. We were so happy 
> find this. It had three bedrooms, and the 
itchen stove and the wood furnace came 
‘ith it. They also left behind the curtains in 
1e living room and big bedroom, a double 
ed, a crib, and quite a few other things. We 
idn’t think we could get a loan for the down 
ayment [$500], but it came right through.” 

The green frame house had a picket fence, 
nd looked tiny from the front because it ran 
ack into the lot. It was a simple, one-story 
Ouse without a basement; the ‘‘automatic” 
ood furnace was at one end of the living 
90m, and linoleum was on the floors. But the 
noleum was new, the walls and ceilings had 
een freshly painted, and the kitchen and 
athroom had modern plumbing. The green 
plor scheme in the living room had been 
hosen with taste and care. To Ann’s eye it 
ad none of the drabness she had lived in so 
yng. Sunshine poured into the bedrooms, and 
1¢ living-room windows overlooked a row of 
ees and the open land of a neighboring farm. 
he house was beside a dirt lane that came to 
dead end in its carport, and across the lane 

an apple orchard and some of Albany’s 
ewest residential developments. Ann says, 
After Bob and I first saw it, we went home 
nd teased the girls that it had rough floors to 
rub, and peeling paint, but we told them 
lat ‘at least it would be our own.’ When they 
uw it they were just delighted. They were so 
irilled to have a bedroom to themselves at 
ist. ” 


fhe family moved in mid-January, 1956. 
hat year was one of happy accomplishments. 
ob put in closets, laid a patio, built a picnic 
ible. Together, he and Ann and the children 
leaned up the yard, painted the picket fence, 
lanted, and lined flower beds with saw-tooth 
ricks. Ann’s abundant energies now had direc- 
on, and she put them to good use. Every 
iece of furniture that she picked up, whether 
iven to her by a neighbor, abandoned in the 
olshed in back of the house or bought at a 
scondhand store, was one more piece for 
her” house. She collected two chests for her 
nd Bob’s bedroom (shared by Evelyn) and 
ainted them and the bed powder blue to 
iatch the curtains. She bought herself a 
retty little maple desk, ‘because I wanted 
ne so bad.” In the spring she had Bob con- 


vert a ramshackle structure of wood in the 
back yard into chicken coops, and brought 
home a flock of day-old chicks free from the 
poultry store. She says, “The children didn’t 
take care of those chicks—/ did. I /ike chick- 
ens.” The family has also run through two 
ducks and assorted goldfish (decently buried 
in the apple orchard across the way), and still 
has a tough old mamma cat and her grown 
offspring. 

On summer Friday evenings Ann would 
gather up the family and go down to Sears’, 
where $5 coupons were handed to occasional 
lucky customers as a promotion stunt. 
Through persistence over many Fridays, the 
Palmers won, in all, five coupons, and brought 
home some tableware, scales, a coffee maker, 
sewing shears and a butcher knife. Ann says, 
“Billy won one of the coupons and gave it to 
me, so I went right over to the toy store and 
bought him a gun he wanted.” 
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FORGIVE ME 
NOTHING 


By PHILIP BOOTH 





There are tears to being woman, 
tears 

no man can cry. Men fear to 
die, or weep 

to see their daughters grown in 
sleep, 

but none know the turn of 
mother years, 

or the flow of fear in time of 
omen. 

Giving is woman’s gift: she lives 
to bear 

love; at cost of pain she cannot 
share, 

in brimming heart she is most 
wholly woman. 


If these words all come wrong, 
never try 

to tell me now. Now cry, and 
turn your tears 

here to my cheek, as for our 


seven years, 

two children, and a war. And 
while you cry, 

forgive me nothing. Before pain 
began, 

you were made wonderously 
woman; I, man. 





In between things, Ann worked hard at con- 
tests. The Albany newspaper was at that time 
running a series of jingle contests promoting 
downtown retail stores, an idea which was 
later taken up by the nearby Lebanon paper. 
Then both papers ran a “safety slogan” con- 
test for drivers. Ann entered all of them, and 
won in all about $150 in cash. An example of 
a winning slogan: “Every driver’s greatest 
need: Twice the caution, half the speed.” She 
entered a regional contest sponsored by a 
West Coast frozen-food concern, and won 
thirteen weeks of frozen ‘Sunday dinners” for 
four, or a total of 52 frozen dinners, including 
the pies for dessert. Each Sunday’s lot wasn’t 
quite enough for her family of seven, and, in 
fact, the house didn’t have quite enough chairs 
for all seven to sit down at once, and some 
piecing out was necessary with extra food, a 
low stepladder for Bobby, and daddy’s lap for 
Evelyn. But sheer initiative had produced the 
main requirements. 

In 1956 Bob changed jobs too. He shifted 
from Ward’s to Kern Electric Company, a 
small electrical-supply store. The owner has 
turned over to Bob most of the merchandising 
responsibility, and Bob is alone in the store 
most of the time. He has experimented with 
advertising, has brought in new customers, 
and is proud of his work. He has had two 
raises and is now earning $85 a week, although 


he must work all day Saturdays. This brings 
his monthly income up to $368, and the chil- 
dren’s support money brings the total to $518. 
Taxes take the net income down to about $466 
a month. Ann bought all her own clothes with 
contest money, and Eileen and Kathy earned 
theirs again by picking. Last summer Eileen 
earned $100, Kathy $50; Billy, then 9, picked 
in spurts, earned enough for a catcher’s mitt 
and a gun. Last Christmas the three earned 
their own shopping money by selling Christ- 
mas cards. They made $5 apiece, and then 
found at a family council that there was no 
money in the family funds for a tree, because 
Bob had just bought an entire winter’s supply 
of wood. So all three turned out and earned 
another $7 which they turned over to Ann for 
a tree and plenty of trimmings. Just about 
then, Ann found she was pregnant again, and 
began concentrating on “my dream—a boy 
for Bob.” 


H.. new pregnancy made her take the first 
half of 1957 at a slower pace. Ann had a 
thyroid operation in April of °56, and ever 
since then it has been hard for her to keep her 
weight down to its old slim “normal.” Early in 
her pregnancy she was firmly telling her doc- 
tor that his next job after the baby would be 
helping her diet, on the principle that “you 
have to keep working at a marriage all the 
time. I don’t believe in sitting back and letting 
myself go.” 

They’ve kept up their medical insurance 
for the new baby’s birth. Their car and 
refrigerator were paid for last year, and the 
bank loan for the down payment on the house 
was paid off this year. They will soon be mak- 
ing the last payments on an automatic dryer, 
bought when they first moved into their house, 
and they are paying off the television set and 
a new, fully automatic washing machine. The 
television set is unpaid for only because a 
vacuum cleaner and a sewing machine, which 
are now owned clear, were added to their 
account. Ann cannot use these daily tools of 
housekeeping without something of a col- 
lector’s passionate joy. After all, she started a 
late-comer, from scratch. 

Ann’s mind is too active not to have reached 
some coherent views about her life. She feels 
very strongly that ‘‘nothing is impossible if 
you have enough faith and really set your 
mind on it.’’ She is quite sure, too, that ‘for 
every black hour, there is something so much 
better and brighter ahead. I think of the times 
I was so down and out, and never could have 
guessed that I was to know Bob or have a 
wonderful new family and all the beautiful 
things that have happened since then. It just 
makes you wish you could reach everyone who 
is feeling that way and have some way to 
show them what’s ahead.” 

Life comes to her as an adventure, but one 
that is being well managed by God. “I think 
God sends us suffering so we can appreciate 
the good things He gives us more. I remember 
one of the worst times when I was married to 
Bill, when we didn’t have a thing to eat and 
things were really bad. I figured all I had left 
was my faith, so I decided to cheer myself up 
by reading Bishop Sheen’s Peace of Soul, one 
of my favorite books. There in the middle of it 
was a twenty-dollar bill that I had hidden 
away in our better days and completely for- 
gotten.” 

Since Ann was not remarried in another 
church, she was not excommunicated from her 
own, although she cannot take communion, 
She doesn’t always get to Mass because of the 
littlest ones, and it is Bob who regularly takes 
the oldest children to the Catholic service. He 
is thinking about taking instruction and be- 
coming a member of the church himself. 
Meanwhile, he, too, is reaching conclusions. 
“I'll be honest with you,’ he says in his 
slow, gentle voice. “Before I married Ann I 
hadn’t been in a church twice in my life. 
I’d been raised in the depression, and my 
idea was to work and become rich. Work 
was my life, and I didn’t know anything 
more important. Now that ’'m married, ny 
view has changed completely. The funny 
thing is, everything seems to go better for me 
too. I tell you—if you aren’t married you 
aren’t living.” 

Ann’s thyroid operation in the spring of 
1956, shortly after they had moved into their 
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new house, was a frightening time for the 
whole family. She had been bothered by a 
growth on her throat for ten years, ever since 
her operation in Colorado, and it had now be- 
gun to grow rapidly. She went into the hospi- 


tal on Good Friday, and her doctor, who sus- 
pected cancer, removed four tumors. On 
Easter Sunday she was given the news—no 
malignancy. She was home in four days, 
found “the house was a mess, all the kids had 
stomach flu, and Bobby had an infected ear, 
But I didn’t care. I'd gone into the hospital 
sure I was going to die. After I got home I 
went out to feel the sun, and I thought, ‘Oh, 
how wonderful to be alive.’”’ END 
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word, and to this day I don’t know whether he 
was angry at me, sympathetic, indifferent or 
just what. I haven’t ever criticized Ron to pay 
him off for his criticisms of me, either to his 
face or behind his back. Until I came here for 
professional advice I’ve kept any disappoint- 
ments I felt in him strictly to myself. 

“T have consistently defended Ron to my 
parents, my mother in particular—she hoped 
I would catch an ambitious, he-man-type 
character for a husband instead of an intro- 
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verted artist—but my parents scarcely repre- 
sent a threat to Ron. They live in Seattle, a 
thousand miles away. On the rare occasions 
they do visit, Ron carries on outrageously, 
taking an opposite view on every issue merely 
to be annoying. Once my father mentioned his 
tailor and Ron pulled a poor mouth and pre- 
tended he acquired all his clothes in the bar- 
gain basement, a ridiculous pose since at the 
time he, too, was wearing a tailor-made suit. 

“Ron’s parents live within a few miles of 
us. To please him, we see them at least once a 
week. Ron feels perfectly free to pick all kinds 
of flaws in my parents, despite their unfailing 
courtesy and generosity to him. I have never 
breathed a word against his people, although 
Gertrude, as both of us call his mother, can 
be considerably more difficult than my mother. 
She is far more demanding and harder to sat- 
isfy. Last Christmas, Ron spent hours shopping 
for an expensive Chinese brocade jacket he 
hoped Gertrude would fancy and then, in five 
minutes, he bought me an album of Count 
Basie records that he wanted for himself. He 
bought nothing for our children. Selecting 
their presents, as usual, was my job. Whenever 
Ron is in his mother’s company he puts fortha 
special effort to be animated and amusing. I 
don’t mind that. But automatically he seems 
to change personality, become less masculine 
and adult and more like a little boy. I often 
receive the impression he and Gertrude are 
deliberately conspiring to make me feel stupid 
and uncomfortable. 

“Two Sundays ago Ron praised a frilly, 
bright red dress Gertrude was wearing, until 
she blushed with pleasure—my mother-in-law 
has excellent taste, which I suppose Ron in- 
herited from her—and somehow both of them 
managed to make me feel like a big horse, 
wrapped in gunny sacking. Next, they plunged 
into a musical conversation, a subject where 
they shine and I don’t—my college major was 
math—and in the midst of the palaver Ron 
suddenly asked me who composed the Pavane 
to a Dead Princess. Naturally I didn’t know 
the answer and naturally Gertrude did. Once 
again and purposely, I believe, Ron flattered 
his mother at my expense. 

“On the way home that day, in the hearing 
of the children, he wanted to know if I'd hada 
good time. I told him I’d had a dandy time 
and that his mother was charming. In some 
ways, strange as it may seem, I think Gertrude 
is charming. She is clever and original. She is 
also a real expert at the low-down art of mak- 
ing trouble and needling, without getting 
caught at it. 


When Ron began to pick on Susie in the 
car for the way she smeared her face eating 
candy, I suspected I was hearing an echo of 
Susie’s grandmother. And when Ron jumped 
on the twins, whom he usually leaves more or 
less in peace, and got both boys sulky and up- 
set, I knew darn well he was spreading a little 
of Gertrude’s insidious brand of poison. Dur- 
ing our visit she had made quite a thing of de- 
scribing the beautiful manners and astounding 
poise of her next-door neighbor’s small boys. 
Complimenting somebody else’s kids is Ger- 
trude’s zigzag method of getting across a dis- 
agreeable message about me and the inferior 
way I’m rearing ours. Ron doesn’t see it, of 
course. 

“I’ve always kept my mouth shut on the 
subject of Gertrude. Ron is devoted to his 
mother and he detests his father, whom I 
rather like, though I’ve taken pains not to de- 
fend him. Something else Ron doesn’t know is 
the way I’ve been cut by his admiration for his 
elder brother, Jerry, by his openly avowed 
envy. Jerry is unmarried and leads an unen- 
cumbered existence in a bachelor apartment 
in New York City. No wife, no kids to cramp 
his style. 

““Now suppose I tell you what happened on 
the evening I discovered Ron’s opinion of me 
as a wife. It was last Thursday, five days ago. 
When Ron didn’t show for dinner I jumped to 
the conclusion there had been trouble at the 
plant again. I telephoned his office, but the 
switchboard was closed. For a week or so I’d 
been conscious of the growing tension in our 


house that generally precedes one of Ron’s 
depressions. By eight o’clock I was definitely 
worried and thought I’d better go and hunt 
for him. Usually he heads for the beach. 

“TI rounded up a sitter and slipped away 
from the kids by the back door, which took 
quite a little doing. They’re nervous young- 
sters, they’d sensed the tense atmosphere and 
all three were prepared to be real evil. Ron 
insists I spoil our children but can’t see his 
changeableness frightens them. One minute he 
grabs and squeezes the twins till they can 
hardly breathe, the next he retreats scowling 
into the silences. He plainly shows he isn’t ex- 
tra fond of Susie, and she feels it too. Accord- 
ing to her teacher, Susie should be near the 
head of her class, but instead she’s near the 
foot. I guess neither Ron nor I is a good 
parent. 

“Well, I drove twenty-five miles to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Ron had parked his car and was 
walking along the beach. I saw at a glance the 
guy was in the lower depths. The tide was 
coming in and soaking his shoes without 
his noticing. When I appeared and asked if 
something had gone wrong at the plant, Ron 
went into the old song and dance about how 
he loathed his boss and how the boss’ wife 
stifled his creativeness and how his work was 
dull and meaningless. I made the appropriate 
clucking, sympathetic sounds and for the 
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thousandth time suggested he quit. As far as I 
could tell, we were going through the same old 
routine. 

“Eventually Ron agreed to get in his car and 
follow me home. It was when we walked into 
the living room that the blow fell. Ron sat 
down. He then pulled from his pocket a letter 
he had written his brother Jerry, a twelve-page 
letter. In an offhand manner he remarked that 
maybe I should read the letter before it went 
in the mail. 

“That letter was my announcement,” said 
Eve in a shocked, incredulous voice, ‘that 
Ron had decided our marriage was on the 
rocks, that he intended to arrange for a di- 
vorce. After the divorce, so he wrote, he would 
fly to New York, find a new, more satisfactory 
job, share Jerry’s apartment and resume lead- 
ing a bachelor life. In the twelve pages it took 
Ron to relate his plans for the future and de- 
scribe his bleak past—he wrote in glittering 
generalities, there were no specific complaints— 
he scarcely mentioned me, his daughter, his 
sons. He sounded as though we had no 
existence. 

“Ron has now decided maybe he won’t mail 
the letter, that joining Jerry might be a mis- 
take. Ever since Thursday night he and I have 
been talking in circles. As of this moment Ron 
wants to table the divorce question tempo- 
rarily, keep his present job awhile, but turn 
his studio in our back yard into a separate 
apartment to be occupied solely by him. I’ve 
vetoed that cockeyed plan. If ! weren’t ashamed 
to have my mother find out—I’d hate to have 
her learn she was right in disapproving of 
Ron—I believe I would be in favor of a di- 
vorce and a total separation. I’ve already ap- 
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plied to take a course in selling real estate if 
do split up so I can supplement my perse 
income and support the children. I’m 
proud to accept further financial assista 
from my parents and let them think of meg 
burden. 

“By now you may be wondering why R 
and I got married in the first place. I expec 
was because we felt fairly comfortable w 
each other and awkward with everybody é 
My two older sisters, who are little and ¢ 
were the belles in my family. I was suppos 
to be a son. My mother was so disappointe 
was a third girl she had hysterics in the del 
ery room, and my father bought her a d 
mond bracelet as a consolation prize for th 
both. 


B, the time I followed my sisters to colle 
and into their sorority I was nearly six f 
tall. I was good at sports—skiing, tent 
swimming, golf—but at dances I was fl 
giantess skulking in the corner, attempting 
make like a midget. 

“Ron was an odd-ball too. He can tz 
Mozart and Picasso, but he doesn’t knowt 
difference between a two-base hit and a dr 
kick. We met at the annual home-comi 
dance at our university, the one night most 
the students stay up all night. My date, snagg 
for me by my sister, Edith, had gone to slee 
Ron’s girl had stood him up. 

“Three months after the dance, Ron y 
drafted. By then he and I were pretty well 
quainted. His mother approved of me, 
maybe of my family’s social referen 
trude is something of a snob—but in the 
days I liked her and Ron’s whole family-fin 
They seemed so gay and informal after r 
family, where one cocktail, no more, 
served before dinner, we ate by candlelig 
and with finger bowls, and immediately aft 
dessert all we females retired to our rooms at 
shut the doors, while my father, assuming | 
had appeared for dinner, raced off to his ch 
to play bridge. 

“Ron and I corresponded for the two yeai 
he was in the Army and got ourselves engage 
by mail. Three days before our marriage f 
panicked and suggested we break up. I 
panicky too. I consulted my college counsel 
and she seemed to think Ron and I shou 
wait a while, that both of us were immatur 
But by then five hundred invitations had bee 
mailed. Also, my sisters were married and @ 
though I was only twenty years old I w 
afraid if Ron didn’t marry me I might be ¢ 
old maid. 

“Our two mothers enjoyed our wedd 
more than we did. And, from my point { 
view, anyway, our honeymoon was dismal ii 
deed. Ron has a strong sex drive but no te 
derness whatever. Furthermore, in a funp 
kind of way, he is a prude. We spent our fi 
night in the bridal suite of the hotel where m 
parents and my two sisters began their mat 
ried life. I came out of the dressing room in 
filmy nightgown—I wasn’t frightened or 
barrassed—and Ron instantly handed me - 
bathrobe to put on, saying that somebod 
might look in and see me through a windoy 
We were on the fifteenth floor and all th 
shades were drawn. 

“The remainder of our honeymoon, sper 
in a lodge in the mountains, was worse. Ro! 
and I would begin the night together in th 
double bed but then invariably he would hav 
an attack of asthma and would have to leav 
me and go sleep on the floor in front of thi 
fireplace. With an asthmatic seizure, Ron hé 
to breathe warm air. I understood that, buta 
a bride I felt humiliated, discarded. To me ou 
sexual relationship has always been unsatis 
factory. I’ve never achieved a climax, whicht 
something Ron doesn’t know, since I’ve pre 
tended with him, considering it my duty as 
wife. 7 

“On every single occasion Ron has e 
kissed me I have known his mind was on sex 
but I’ve never refused his kisses. Nor did 
ever reject the love-making that followed. 
can’t see why Ron thinks our marriage is 
failure.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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Bananas... wholesome—and then some! 





anana-jelly sandwich. Such an easy way to make a Banana milkshake. Drink this for quick energy! Just put a 
aBpester happy! Use apple jelly, or currant, or grape. Add the cut-up banana in your blender with a glass of cold milk, Or mash 
2urishing goodness of sliced banana for a simply super sandwich. the banana with a fork and shake with cold milk. M-m-ml 


I‘m Chiquita Banana and I’ve come to say 
That babies love bananas ina special way. 

Mashed bananas are delicious 

And they’‘re sure to satisfy — aye! aan 
Mothers everywhere have blessed ‘em — q @- 
It's so easy to digest ‘em! . 
Babies never have to bite ‘em an’ 

You'll find they‘re full of vitamin 

An‘ min‘rals. 

They‘re good for growing little leaguers 
And presidents and gin’‘rals! 





To be sung to the tune of Chiquita Banana 
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RON TELLS HIS SIDE: 


“At age twenty-five my father-in-law had 
accumulated his first fifty thousand dollars; I 
haven’t accumulated fifty thousand cents,” 
said thirty-three-year-old Ron. Six feet one, 
with a crew haircut and dark blue eyes, he was 
handsome in a withdrawn way. “Eve tries to 
kid me into thinking she believes I’m quite a 
talented fellow. More than once she’s offered 
to set me up in business, but I don’t want her 
patronage; I couldn’t take the silent look of 
disapproval in her eye if I flopped as she is 
sure I would. 





“Despite my training and background and 
Eve’s dry, insincere little compliments of my 
work, when she remembers a wife should en- 
courage her husband, she has no faith in either 
my creative ability or my taste. I go for sub- 
dued, earthy colors in house decoration and 
clear bright colors in clothes, my mother’s 
colors. Eve unfalteringly chooses the reverse. 
I’ve never seen Eve wear a dress that wasn’t a 
wishy-washy blue, gray or brown. Yet a few 
months ago she wanted to put a vivid provin- 
cial-style wallpaper in our contemporary- 
modern bedroom. Eve and I had just painted 
the interiors throughout our house in a shade 
of off-white that took me two weekends to 


ww 


What Does 


mix. When I expressed my opinion of the 
paper, Eve told me she was only joking and 
was crazy about our off-white walls. 

““A while back there was a song popular on 
TV called The Great Pretender that puts me in 
mind of Eve. Our marriage was a big pretense 
from the beginning. Eve and I never did love 
each other. Maybe we aren’t capable of ro- 
mantic love. What we had in our courtship 
days was liking, respect, and a desire to pre- 
sent a mutual self-protection front to the 
world. Both of us were misfits and it seemed 
we needed and could help each other. 

“T had a job in the university library at the 
time and Eve hung around in the stacks with 


Of the singles in the early group I like best the pretty 


the Gardener Do 
in the Fall? 


pink-and-white Pink Beauty. The red-and-yellow Keizer- 
skroon has finally worn out its welcome with me, though I still 
recommend it. With Pink Beauty, White Hawk’s very nice. 
These are doorstep tulips; three to five on either side. Tallest 
in the Early group are the Triumphs, nearly the stature of the 
Darwins but not nearly the kaleidoscopic coloring. Of these, I 
like the pure white Kansas, the yellow Golden Wonder and the 
scarlet Crater ; but I grow them in among other spring flowers, 


One thing that can be done 


that bloom in the spring. 


only in the fall 
ta plant the bulbs 
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not in beds by themselves. 


Sometimes I wonder why they keep on designating and 
isolating the four main divisions so sharply: the Darwin, 
Cottage, Breeder and Rembrandt; for actually, most of 
them are quite a lot alike in their tall straight stems and cup- 
like flowers. The Darwins have the wide range of colors and 
color combinations; the Cottages excel in the yellow and 
orange hues; the Breeders in the deeper brooding violets and 
bronzes; and the Rembrandts in the painted-petal effects. 
For instance, here are ten tulip varieties which make a beau- 
tiful bed, blooming harmoniously together, all the same 
height. Four Darwins: the pink Aristocrat; the black leg- 
endary La Tulipe Noire; Scarlet Leader; and The Bishop, 
violet blue. Four Cottages: the salmon-red Advance; the 
yellow Mrs. John Scheepers; the fine White City; and the 
bright-rose Smiling Queen. One Rembrandt: the red, white, 
and blue-centered American Flag; and one Breeder: the 





Outstanding among the bulbs that bloom in the spring are 
the tulips and the daffodils, first and foremost. Hyacinths, 
crocuses, muscari, scillas and the rest are charming but minor 


parts of the pageant, to be taken up at another time. 


To begin with the wild, or species, tulips known as bo- 
tanicals, there is one, Tulipa fosteriana, of which the variety 
Red Emperor is described in a Dutch bulb grower’s cata- 
logue as ‘“‘the most famous of all tulips. Everybody wants it 
all over the world. The best seller of all time. The earliest, 
the largest, the most fiery red tulip ever grown. Vermilion 
scarlet with beautiful black heart. Height, 22 inches.”’ All 
too true, you think in early spring as you pass front yards 
exploding on every side with great broadside beds of Red 
Emperors. You can, of course, do as you wish, but remember 
these are wild tulips and try naturalizing them in twos and 
threes instead, and sometime try T. fosteriana princeps in- 
stead of Red Emperor. It’s the same big fiery red flower, but 
only half as high—in my opinion, much better proportioned. 

These botanicals, of which the fosterianas are so sensa- 
tional a tribe, are really at their best when grow. as Nature 
intended, the way other wild flowers grow. They just aren’t 
flowers for beds. The ones commonly seen pictured in the 
catalogues and featured in the garden stores and display 
grounds are generally the most reliable growers—the kauf- 
mannianas, or water-lily tulips; the clusiana, or lady tulips, 
and the striking Tulipa eichleri, tall, slender, straight, yet 
still essentially “wild.” I like them all enough to keep plant- 
ing a few more every fall, for they seldom stay with me more 
than two or three years. I don’t know where they go. They 
just disappear. 


So let us deal now with their descendants, the tulips 


pure orange President Hoover. 


In the same way, I like’ to bed lily-flowering tulips 
together, keeping in mind the height, the blooming 
date and of course the colors; they’re so gracefully and 
delicately different in form from the tall, straight cup 
types. The same goes for the doubles and the peony- 
flowered kinds, and most of all for the fantastic Parrots, 
with their petals fringed, crenulated and curled; more 
orchidaceous at times than orchids. These last are 
really tulips to plant in twos and threes. 


Daffodils to me are the dreamy delight of spring, begin- 
ning before the final snowfalls with the big blaring golden 
trumpets like King Alfred and Unsurpassable, and continu- 
ing right on into May with great white clouds of the poeticus 
narcissus Actaea—all daffodils to me, whether trumpet, 
large-cupped, small-cupped; jonquilla, tazetta, poeticus or 
wild. I entreat you to try as many different kinds as you can 
afford, keeping them in small clusters of three to five; never 
in formal beds, but tucked in the forefront of shrubberies, 
scattered in among ground covers such as ivy, myrtle and 
pachysandra, and strewn in the tall grasses away from the 


smooth-cut lawn. 


Three of the most entrancing of the daffodils are the 
dainty triandrus hybrids Stoke, Silver Chimes and Thalia. 
These carry from two to six flowers on each stem; white and 
primrose, pale yellow, and pure white, in that order. Larger, 
and a charming change, is the pink-trumpeted Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, with white petals. And as I indicated above, there 
is the poeticus Actaea on which you can splurge with twenty- 
five or more for a cloud effect, especially if you have a place 
under a white birch for these big, tall, flat, white-faced flowers 
with their red-margined eyes—one of the last to bloom. The 
latest I know is the tiny upfacing Yellow Hoop Skirt, 6” high, 
like a little wild flower. And I must say, I hate to see them 
leave. 


extraordinaire. Do you want me to describe all sixteen divi- 
sions among the Early Flowering and the May Flowering ? 
I’m glad you don’t! All you really need to know until you take 
up tulips in earnest is that in most places the five divisions of 
Earlies bloom in April, two to three weeks ahead of the eleven 
divisions in the great May Flowering group, with its Darwins, 
its Cottages, its Parrots, Breeders, Rembrandts and the rest. 
In a season that suits them, there are tulips in bloom for just 
about two full months, beginning with the botanicals and the 
Earlies and ending with the late long-lasting Darwins. 


For all the bulbs, follow directions as to depth and 
distance apart, but don’t fuss or fret too much about 
it. And get to know, too, which is the top and which the 
bottom of the bulb; though even upside down, bulbs 
have been known to come up, sometime, somehow. 


In December: 
WHAT DOES THE GARDENER DO IN WINTER? 




































































me and we talked books and seemed to b 
compatible. During my Army service E\ 
and my mother were my only correspondents 
My father couldn’t be bothered to write. 
I was decorated my mother saw to it my ex 
ploit was covered in the local press. She 
me the clipping and a long letter I treas 
this day. Ina brief postscript my father 
a corny joke to the effect I should be careful 
I couldn’t be good. I tore his postscript fron 
the bottom of my mother’s proud, affection: 
and, in some ways, awfully funny letter. § 
warned me to avoid cold night marches for n 
asthma’s sake and to drink plenty of fre 
milk for my stomach’s sake, as though a hu 
ble G.I. had the say. 

“During my overseas service Eve and 
drifted a long way apart. At the time of on 
marriage the truth is we really didn’t kno 
each other very well. Eve can’t say I rush 
her to the church. I had a strong last-minu 
hunch I was the lone-wolf, bachelor type 
my elder brother, dubious husband mate 
But Eve and my mother both favored tt 
match; in those days the two seemed to 
each other. Gertrude still likes Eve and o 
course she adores our three youngsters, but i 
it were in Eve’s power I’m sure she would ¢ 
me off from my mother. 

“After my first six months with Eve, I hi 
practically decided I wasn’t temperamenta 
suited for marriage; anyhow, marriage to het 
But by then she was pregnant with Susie an 
that seemed to be that. Eve’s sisters beat her 
the altar, but she was determined to prese 
her parents with the first grandchild in th 
family and she succeeded. Occasionally I thin : 
that might be why she married me. 

‘‘At times during our ten years together 
has professed to love me, but her love is al 
show, no feeling. If I ever marry again, whict 
seems doubtful, I want a living wife, some 
body warm. Eve seems to be bloodless, unfem: 
inine, not like a girl at all. Our sexual relation 
ship has been perfunctory with us both. 
has just pretended to enjoy herself when y 
made love, though she doesn’t know I knoy 
it. Eve has dutifully accepted my advances b 
inwardly she has been untouched. 


E.- and I are both detached and remot 
from people. I have never in my life had | 
friend, a genuine friend. When I was a kid m 
mother broke her neck to get me in with othe 
boys. My father, a Yale graduate, didn’t eart 
enough for us to live in a decent neighborhoo 
and the kids nearby were toughies. At a time 
my mother could hardly pay the grocery bill 
she wangled me a membership in an exclus 
country club and every afternoon I would 
walk two miles to get there—no bus fare. ] 
didn’t have much fun. I had the feeling 
other kids, those with successful fathers a 
pocket money, suspected me of wanting 
cadge ice-cream cones and soft drinks fror 
them. On my, birthdays my mother would ai 
range for the sons of her college classmates 
women with successful husbands, to be trans- 
ported from way across town to my party. 
Half the time my father would show up an 
spoil the occasion by making snide remark: 
about my guests and about me. Gertrude 
hoped I would be a musician and I played the ~ 
piano and because of her wanting me to ape 
pear a prodigy I was kept in short pants longer | 
than the average. My father’s jeering at those 
pants can haunt me yet. 

““Eve’s childhood was soft but apparent 
she, too, was short on companionship. She | 
had a nurse until she was thirteen years old ~ 
and she went to a girls’ day school until she 
was ready for college. Eve now has a few 
so-called friends who condescend to come to | 
our house because of her family’s position. I | 
don’t enjoy Eve’s friends and their parties ~ 
bore me. Our entertaining—Eve weighs our 
social obligations with the scrupulous care 
a miser counting gold and pays off each pa 
in kind—is an even worse bore. We don’t have 
buffet suppers in our house. The table is laid” 
with a lace cloth and our wedding china, gold- 
banded. I would prefer informal pottery and 
the guests waiting on themselves instead of — 
Eve turning herself inside out to provide ap 
sit-down dinner the way her mother does. 

“Something nearly always goes wrong when 
we entertain. At our last party the sitter arrived 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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Platter flattery—the added flavor you get 
from French’s, the light and lively mustard 
that cold cuts just can’t do without! 












How can a mustard be more than a mustard? When it’s 
French’s—the mustard that owes its light and lively taste to 
secret spices and flavorings, plus specially grown mustard seeds. 
Little wonder, then, that French’s adds more flavor on foods, 
brings out more flavor in foods! And its tangy taste won’t 
fade out in cooking. So now you know why more people buy 
French’s than any other mustard. 
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Great New Idea... Mustard Bread made with French’s—see easy recipe below. 


MUSTARD BREAD 


1 small loaf of French, Vienna, 
or Italian Bread (about 15 inches long) 
1¢ cup butter 
\% cup chopped green onions or sweet onions 
(including some of tops) 
2 tablespoons French’s Parsley Flakes 
or chopped fresh parsley 
2 tablespoons French’s Mustard 
2 tablespoons French’s Sesame Seeds or Poppy Seeds 


Cream butter. Blend in onions and parsley. Split 
loaf the long way. Spread with butter mixture. 
Spread with French’s Mustard. Top with French’s 
Sesame Seeds. Cut bread diagonally in 14 inch slices 
not quite through crust. Heat in a moderate (350 
degrees F.) oven for about 12 minutes or until lightly 
browned. Hard rolls can be used instead of bread. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168 
late and Eve, busy in the kitchen with the cook 
she’d hired for the evening, shooed the kids 
into the living room where I was dispensing 
cocktails. You couldn’t hear yourself think for 
the uproar. When I tried to remove Susie from 
the scene she screamed so loudly it’s a wonder 
the police didn’t show up. I don’t know how 
to handle Susie, who is now at the pudgy, un- 
attractive stage, and is stubborn as a mule. A 
few minutes after I'd got Eve to put Susie in 
her bedroom the sitter appeared and took 
charge of the twins. Billy was jumping up and 
down on one end of our white sofa, ignoring 
the guests seated at the other end. Bobby was 
rubbing the woodwork with his dirty hands. 
Eve maintained later the guests didn’t mind 
the turmoil, but the evening was a horror to 
me. When I finally got to sleep—I’m an in- 
somniac—I had one of my recurrent night- 
mares. In this nightmare I see myself hidden 
in the branches of a leafy tree, looking down 
on a crowd of people below and feeling snug 
and secure when suddenly I realize that above 
is a huge, cold, expressionless eye watching 
me, When I woke in the morning I was too 
sunk and sick to go to work. 

“Perhaps I could endure the emptiness and 
lack of love in my home if I received any satis- 
faction from my work. At home I’m silently 
pressured by Eve—I don’t accuse her of sub- 
jecting me to scenes and hysterics; I’ve never 
seen her in tears—and at work I’m steam- 
rollered by my boss and his wife. My employer 
admits that my designs are fifty per cent re- 
sponsible for his business success, but he 
won't lift a finger to protect me from the noisy 
verbal assaults of his wife. Nor has he trans- 
ferred any company stock to me, something he 
has been promising for years. I can’t count on 
him in anything. Last spring I was asked to 
make rough sketches for a new line of dinner- 
ware. By sitting up night and day I was able to 
turn out finished drawings and both the boss 
and his wife were delighted with them. Next 
day, Mrs. Boss denied she had approved the 
drawings and I had to get my crew to work 
out another series. After six weeks of seesaw- 
ing back and forth, endless misunderstand- 
ings, recriminations, and three other series of 
drawings, the boss and his wife settled for the 
designs they had seen in the first place. By 
then it was a miracle I didn’t have two ulcers. 
Nobody should be expected to be creative in 
the kind of atmosphere where I work. 


ae 

I realize I’m a perfectionist and have been 
oversensitive since boyhood. I can’t help it. 
To me molehills are mountains. A week ago, 
driving Eve to the shopping center, I stopped 
at an intersection for a red light. When we got 
the amber signal a car in the rear zoomed 
around me like a bullet shot out of a gun and 
I got so flustered I killed my engine. By then 
the light turned green. Immediately we were in 
the midst of blowing horns and traffic piled up 
and a policeman came over and bawled me 
out. When we finally drove on Eve said noth- 
ing. However, she gave me a look of calm con- 
tempt that reduced me to the status of a worm 
and shriveled my very soul. 

“Fifteen minutes later I saw her buy three 
lipsticks she didn’t need and I blew my top. I 
got another look. That night I told Eve I was 
wretched in our marriage and had been for 
years. Do you know, we are so far out of touch 
that she didn’t even hear me? She yawned and 
went to bed. I wrote that letter to my brother 
not at all sure I would send it, but determined 
to compel Eve to read it and fix her attention 
upon my unhappiness with my work, with her 
and with our marriage. 

““My three youngsters all dislike me, with 
Susie leading off the list. You can hardly 
blame her. I’ve developed into a father almost 
as bad as mine, impatient, sarcastic, critical. 
Susie is asthmatic like me and I know my at- 
tempts at disciplining her sometimes start her 
wheezing, but surely a sulky kid of nine re- 
quires discipline. 

“When I ask the twins if they love me they 
shuffle their feet and look uncomfortable or 
else they run off. On their last birthday Eve 
suggested I give them a present. I spent an 
afternoon selecting a fine building set. It was a 
waste of time and money. Eve’s gift was a 
surprise and a roaring success—a six-month- 
old puppy. My gift impressed nobody. 


‘“‘Eve is well able to be both a mother and 
father to our youngsters. She is completely 
self-sufficient. If she won’t accept financial as- 
sistance from her parents, she can go to work 
and sell real estate as soon as she gets her 
license. 

“T think I should quit my job, clear out and 
go somewhere else. If I’m to be a misfit all my 
life there’s no reason I should hang around 
and make my family unhappy too.” 


THE MARRIAGE COUNSELOR SAYS: 


“There is a saying that people are often im- 
pelled to marry their problems. Both Eve and 
Ron felt inadequate and inferior. Both wanted 
friends, but repelled friendship by snobbish- 
ness and coldness. Both were too much in 
need of self-understanding to understand and 
help each other. Both had been damaged by 
the very different way they had been reared. 
Somewhere in their childhood the personali- 
ties of Eve and Ron had been distorted and 
they had forsaken themselves as they were in- 
tended to be. Through counseling, the two not 
only salvaged their marriage; they became the 
woman and the man each instinctively desired 
to be. In their case, the route to self-under- 
standing was long and rugged. 

“Eve and Ron shared a neurotic inability to 
feel for anybody except themselves. A divorce 
wouldn’t have helped them find more satisfac- 
tion in their lives; the satisfaction for which 
they yearned is to be found only in giving love. 
In order to achieve the selflessness without 
which human existence becomes blind chaos it 
was essential for Eve and Ron to understand 
how they felt and why, to perceive the reasons 
they were in trouble. It was plain the answer to 
their present unhappiness lay in their past. 

“In the cold, formal atmosphere where Eve, 
sympathetic by nature, grew up she was taught 
to curb her warm impulses. Also, she early 
picked up the knowledge that her parents had 
wanted her to be a boy. She did her best to 
oblige by denying her femininity. Simultane- 
ously admiring and afraid of her father, she 
chose this aloof man as a model. She sought 
to win parental approval with proficiency at 
golf, tennis, basketball, sports in which men 
excel. Her unusual height added to her social 
uneasiness and her confusion as to just what 
was her position in the world. Envy of her sis- 
ters, pint-sized, cute, surrounded by swarms 
of boy friends, was probably also a factor in 
leading her to jeer at fluffy, feminine attire— 
‘No ruffles for a big horse like me!’—and to 
choose severe-type clothes, tailored suits, slacks 
and the like. 

““By the time Eve entered college she was 
very mannish. Another truism is that mannish 
women usually attract soft men. At the uni- 
versity Eve attracted Ron, indecisive, inclined 


to be a leaner and the possessor of artistic in- 
terests generally considered feminine. 

“T didn’t ever meet Ron’s mother, but in the 
course of numerous interviews with her son I 
formed a strong impression of her character. 
Gertrude wore the pants in the family. I think 
it likely that, perhaps unconsciously, she badly 
wanted to be a man and took revenge for her 
frustration by attacking the manhood of her 
husband and sons. In psychologists’ trade 
talk, Gertrude would be classified as a ‘cas- 
trating female.’ She damaged all three men in 
her family. Both Ron and his father suffered 
from asthma and ulcers, ailments associated 
with tension and nerves. The elder son, Jerry, 
was probably the unhappiest and most mal- 
adjusted of the three. He had twice attempted 
suicide. For Ron with his depressions and his 
problems to team up with an even more de- 
pressive Jerry would have been unrealistic in- 
deed; I didn’t ever tell Ron so. 


In counseling I try to lead my clients into 
thinking out their personal dilemmas and then 
acting on their own solutions. It would have 
been useless for me to provide Eve with a list 
of rules on how to conduct herself as a good 
wife and mother. For ten years she had slavy- 
ishly followed a lengthy list of self-imposed 
rules. On the surface her batting average as a 
wife appeared to be high. No scenes, no quar- 
rels, no tedious responsibilities to burden Ron, 
pep talks when he was low-spirited. What was 
lacking in Eve’s performance was sincerity, in- 
sight, feeling. 

“The truth, which Ron keenly sensed, was 
that Eve hadn’t the slightest appreciation of 
the daily humiliations he suffered as he was 
bullied at work by his employer’s dominating 
wife and was babied but inwardly scorned at 
home. When Eve realized and acknowledged 
the phoniness of the sympathy she had long 
professed to feel for Ron, she perceived some- 
thing quite obvious—her marked resemblance 
to her mother-in-law. Instead of strengthening 
her weak husband, she had further weakened 
him. Completely self-sufficient, she had been 
depending on Ron for literally nothing, and 
he knew it. Ron desperately needed to be 
needed, he needed prestige, he needed to as- 
sume responsibility and to be a man. Eve 
didn’t want to be a Gertrude. 

“She proved it. She transferred to Ron the 
task of handling the major share of their fi- 
nances, paying their bills, keeping up with 
their insurance payments, and so on. At first 
he was unenthusiastic; it was easier to hand 
over his weekly pay and let Eve worry about 
the bank balance. In the first month of his 
management the tardy payment of a premium 
jeopardized an insurance policy and he ur- 
gently requested that Eve take over again. She 
declined. Ron now takes pride in supporting 





“Someday he'll come along—the man I love—and he'll be 


big and strong—the man | love —— 




























































his family—Eve’s hundred-dollar-a-month 
come is reserved for luxuries—and he bos 
of his skill in juggling the family funds. T 
responsibility has been very important to hi 
“Tt was tougher for Ron than for Eve 
perceive his real personality, the reasons f 
his difficulties. Curiously enough, the reev 
rent dream where he saw himself up a tre 
hidden and looking down on other peopl 
was helpful. We interpreted the dream 
mean that Ron envisioned himself as superi 
to and above other people, withdrawn f; 
life, while another part of him (the eye) unde 
stood the impossibility of escape. Gradual 
Ron realized he wanted to be an active parti 
pant in life, that his childhood experie 
and his mother’s influence had persuaded hi 
to stand on the side lines, sarcastic, criticg 
hostile and—fearful. When Ron percei 
how Gertrude had enfeebled him “he “di 
lose his affection for her, but he did becon 
aware of her capacity to do harm. He the 
saw how unwilling his mother was for h 
small twin sons to act like noisy, normal boy: 
Eve and Ron still visit his parents, but les 
frequently. Ron has grown more understand 
ing of his father, whose loud, rough kiddir 
he has decided is a screen for timidity, an 
more watchful. of his mother. He turns asic 
Gertrude’s hints on how the children sho 
be reared. He now has ideas of his own. e| 
Eve began to depend on Ron for help wit 
the youngsters, he rapidly improved as 
parent and soon took the initiative in arrang 
ing games for the twins, helping Susie wil 
her homework and such. The dramatic im 
provement in Susie’s scholarship showed how} 
badly she needed a father; she is now in th 
top group at school. Susie still has occasion 
attacks of asthma as, for that matter, has Ro 
But their attacks seem to be less severe ar 
Ron’s depressions have almost disappeare¢ 
All three children are less nervous. Ron no 
knows better than to ask young boys whethe 
they love him. Billy and Bobby demonstrat 
their love by the way they run to the doa 
when Ron comes home. Incidentally, Ev 
now knows better than to ask Ron to buy 
birthday present for the twins and then out 
shine his choice of gift with a beguiling puppy 





After Eve learned to guard against 
signs of masculinity within herself that lov 
ered Ron’s masculinity and of course her 
spect for him, she found she had learned hoy 
to love. For the first time the cuuple’s sexuz 
relationship became a pleasure to them bo’ 
With the change in Eve’s pattern of feelings 
her behavior changed in ways too numerou 
to mention. For one thing, she tossed formality 
in entertaining out the window and now 
satisfied with buffet suppers like others i 
their neighborhood. Eve and Ron have bull 
up genuine friendships among people with 
similar interests. Eve still wears slacks and 
tailored suits, costumes that become her, bul 
she also wears the kind of dresses Ron ad: 
mires in the colors he fancies. Ron has aban 
doned his incessant decorating and redecorat- 
ing of their home, a symbol of his restlessness 
and discontent, but not long ago he papered 
the master bedroom with a provincial prin 
that Eve liked. 

“T believe the turning point in the marriage 
came on an afternoon when Ron arrived home 
filled with bitter complaints of his employer's 
wife. The old Eve would have rushed in with 
tons of sympathy and millions of suggestions 
as to how to handle the matter. The new Eve 
serenely informed Ron that the problem was 
his and it was up to him to solve it. All eve 
ning Ron brooded. Next morning, however, 
he told off the boss’ wife in no uncertain te 
and his show of strength was promptly re 
warded. Alarmed that a valuable employee 
might quit, the boss fulfilled his long-standing 
promise and cut Ron in for a share of com- 
pany stock. 

“These days Ron is much better satisfied 
with his work, but he and Eve are talking 
seriously of the time he will set up in business 
for himself. Eve and Ron now talk to each 
other. It is no longer necessary for Ron to 
write a letter to his bachelor brother to cap- 
ture his wife’s attention.” 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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It’s “Cream of Wheat” weather. 


Guard your family with hot “Cream of Wheat”’ 


Gives you a nice warm feeling to know you’ve given them good, nutritious 


“Cream of Wheat” on days like this . . . gives them a nice warm feeling, too. 


via * 


| nips QUICK 


CONTAINS PROTECTIVE 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
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However you “Creau” Your Coffee 
Youll love the fresh taste and 
the convenience of PREAM! 


Ck CL 
"Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 

* fy .) 


45 anrranistd HS 


© 1957, H. ©. MOORES CO., 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





Extra creaminess. Delicious Pream is made 
entirely from fresh sweet cream and other 
milk products. The exclusive Pream process 
captures their fresh taste for your table. 


Extra convenience. New Economy Size Pream® 
“creams” up to 70 cups of coffee. Never 
spills or spoils. Stays fresh tasting in daily use! 


If you like it “‘with”, you'll love it with Pream! 
Buy Pream in the Regular or Economy Size 
at your favorite store next time you shop! 


tested recipe! tomato soup DE LUXE— 


Combine canned tomato 
soup and water as directed 
onlabel.Add 3 tbsp. Pream 
for each can. Blend, heat 
and serve. Be ready for 
the compliments! 


FREE RECIPE FOLDER! Write Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen, 
Box 447, Columbus 16, Ohio, 








Seven people eat well 


for $1.00 a day each. 
By LIANE WAITE 


Suaee for an active family of seven 
with a food budget of around $45.00 a 
week is no snap for Ann Palmer. A 
third of this amount is spent for milk— 
about $13.00, since each of the Schildren 
still requires 3 glasses of milk a day—a 
total of 105 glasses a week! Her weekly 
budget for solid food is $32.00. Out 
of this she spends around $2.00 for 
household supplies. 

Providing appetizing, varied and 
hearty eating for her growing children, 
including school lunches and a midday 
meal for her husband at home every 
day, requires that the budget be almost 
elastic. Ann watches the weekly specials 
and is not afraid to ask the grocer the 
difference between potatoes priced at 
39 cents and 45 cents for 10 pounds. 

Also included are recipes made by 
herself or her daughter Eileen, who is 
delighted to help with the cooking. 


The willing helper is Bobby. 

When he’s peeling the carrots or 
potatoes for dinner, he gets extra 
dividends (sometimes raw) as he works. 


Pork Chops in Casserole. 4A simple but 
piquant dish, the children’s most favorite, and costs only 





Flour 8 pork chops well in seasoned flour. Then brown 
them in a heavy kettle, using only enough shortening to start them. 
When they are all well browned, remove the chops to absorbent paper. 
Add 11% cups chopped onion and 4 green pepper, cut into thin strips, 
to the drippings in the kettle. Cook these, stirring from time to time 
until they are tender. Replace the pork chops on top of the vegetables, 
cover with 114 cups water and season with 2 teaspoons soy sauce and 
a pinch each of thyme and marjoram. Cover the kettle tightly and sim- 
mer the chops for about 3 hours or until the meat is tender. Thicken 
the gravy a bit with a flour-and-water paste just before serving and 
adjust the seasonings. Makes 8 servings. 








Rice Soup. One of those things that just 
evolved as recipes do. It is a good hearty soup with 
plenty of meat and is budget-priced at 





Put 3 lamb shanks in a heavy soup kettle and cover , 
them well with water. Season with 2 teaspoons salt, 4 teaspoon pepper 
and 34 cup chopped onion. Cover and simmer the broth well—at least 
3-4 hours. Remove the meat from the bones. Skim off any excess fat 
from the broth. Re-add the meat and 4% cup uncooked rice. Simmer the 
soup again for about 20 minutes. Then add 1) cups sliced raw carrots. 
Continue simmering until the carrots are tender—about another 20 
minutes. Taste and adjust seasonings of salt and pepper—and add a 
whisper of rosemary. Makes 10-12 servings. 





A casserole of ham hocks and Lima beans—an easy, 


tasty Saturday dinner. Accompanied by a crisp green salad, 
rolls and fruit for dessert, the meal is budget priced at $2.67. 


STUART 


Ham Hocks and Lima Beans. 
This savory dish is made for only 


Cover tightly in a heavy kettle 2 pounds dry eS 


beans and 6 cups water. Bring quickly to a full boil and boil for 2 
minutes. Remove them from the heat and allow them to stand, covered, 
for 1144 hours. Add 2 pounds smoked ham hocks, 2 onions, chopped, 
and 14 cup diced celery. Season with 1 tablespoon brown sugar, 1 
teaspoon dry mustard and 1 teaspoon salt. Cover and simmer for 2 
hours. If you would like to hold the dish overnight, this is the point to 
do it. Remove the meat from the ham bones, leaving it in as big pieces 
as possible. Skim any excess fat from the top of the sauce. Return the 
meat to the beans and reheat well before serving. Makes 8 servings. 


Sauté 14 cup minced onion in 3 tablespoons margarine until tender in 
the top of a double boiler. Stir in 3 tablespoons flour. Place over boiling 
water and slowly stir in 3 cups milk and 1 cup chicken stock. Cook 
until smooth and thickened. Add 11% cups finely chopped celery, 2 
teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon paprika. Cook for about | hour. Serve 
with paprika on top. Makes 8 servings. 


Cream-of-Celery Soup. 
The price of this easy one is 





Meat-and-Sausage Loaf. 
A quick and easy, costing a meager 


Mix together 2 pounds ground beef and 4% pound 96¢ 


sausage meat. Season with 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper and a 
pinch each of savory and poultry seasoning. Add 1 egg, | cup soft 
bread crumbs and 1 cup tomato juice. When well mixed, pack into a 
9”x5’x3” loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for about 
114 hours. Makes 8 servings. 


Oat meal-Nut Cookies. Eileen uses filberts in these, 
but walnuts will cut the price. A batch of 6 dozen costs 


Place in a mixing bowl 34 cup soft margarine, 1 cup brown sugar, 4% cup 
granulated sugar, 1 egg, 14 cup water and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix thor- 
oughly. Sift together 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon 
soda. Add to the shortening mixture and mix well. Stir in 3 cups rolled 
oats and | cup chopped walnuts. Drop by teaspoon onto greased baking 
sheets. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 12-15 minutes. 


FOR MRS. WIZARD’S MENUS, SEE FOLLOWING PAGE 
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No other riCc 


is this easy! 
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No cooking! 


No steaming! 


Minute Rice 
is already cooked — just boil water... 
add Minute Rice... cover... 
remove from heat! 


Another favorite from General Foods 


Only Minute Rice is perfect every time 
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MRS. WIZARD’S MENUS 


*FOR RECIPES, SEE PAGES 172° AND™I73 


Sunday $6.85 


Dinner 


Pork Chops in Casserole * 
Baked Potato 

Bread and Margarine 
Green Beans 
Pineapple-and-Carrot Salad 
Apple Pie (bought) 

Milk or Coffee 


‘Monday $6.69 





NET WT. 31% OZ, 












Supper 
Peanut-Butter Sandwiches 
Vegetable Salad 

Apples 

Milk or Coffee 


Breakfast 


Orange Juice 

Bacon and Eggs 

Toast and Strawberry Jam 
Milk or Coffee 

















Royal” 








Breakfast School Lunch Lunch at Home Dinner 
Grapefruit Juice Luncheon-Meat Luncheon Meat in Rice Soup (vegetabldjm 
Crisp Rice Cereal Sandwiches Sauce and meat included 
Toast and Margarine Relishes Bread and Margarine Lettuce Salad 
pudding & pre filling Milk or Coffee Apples Green Salad Bread and Marga 
Milk Leftover Apple Pie Cookies 
Milk or Coffee Peaches 
Milk or Coffee 
Luncheon-meat sandwiches after-school snack 
Juesdloy $6.78 

Breakfast Lunch for All Dinner 


Orange Juice Sliced- Meat-and-Cheese Spaghetti and Meat Sauce | 


Corn Flakes Sandwiches (no vegetables) 
Toast and Margarine Relishes Tossed Green Salad 
Milk or Coffee Apples Strawberry Shortcake 
0 Oatmeal Cookies Milk or Coffee . 
Milk or Coffee 


Peanut-butter sandwich snack after school 


than fresh whole milk ‘lain 


in every delicious serving! 





Breakfast School Lunch Lunch at Home Dinner 
Milk is Nature’s best food—as every mother knows. It’s needed for Grapefruit Juice Deviled-Ham Vegetable Soup Pot Roast, 
st > sturdvebodies. for ¢ th. for vital B a4 78 . f Scrambled Eggs Sandwiches Swiss-Cheese Gravy and Carrots 
strong, sturdy bodies, for growth, for vita ity. ut a serving oO Toast and Jam Relishes Sandwiches Mashed Potatoes 
ROYAL PUDDING gives you all the benefits of the milk you make Milk or Coffee Apples Apples Bread and Jam 
it with plus 74% more Food Energy. Get Regular ROYAL for easy- ast Cookies = Milk or Coffee ee (mayon- 
1 


to-cook, velvety-smooth Pudding and Pie Filling... no-cook Jnstant 


ROYAL for quick, melt-in-your-mouth desserts. 


Lemon- Meringue 
Milk or Coffee 


FOR SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS EVERY TIME.. 


Always Reach For Royal 





Shunsday $6.43 





Breakfast School Lunch Lunch at Home Dinner 
Orange Juice Tuna Sandwiches Leftover Pot Roast Meat-and-Sausage 
Crisp Rice Cerealand Carrot Sticks and Gravy with Loaf* 
Banana Bananas extra carrots Scalloped Potatoes 
Toast and Margarine Graham-Cracker Relishes Spinach 
; Milk or Coffee Cookies Bread and Margarine Corn 
een } Milk Peaches Chocolate Cake 
Cookies Fruited Gelatin 
6 [2] onne Milk or Coffee Dessert 
Milk or Coffee 
F; $5.96 
LIKE 
Breakfast School Lunch Lunch at Home Dinner 


Chilled Prunes Tuna Sandwiches Swiss-Cheese Frozen Fish Sticks 


LIKE 


Scrambled Eggs Apples Sandwiches Fried Potatoes 

To" d Toast and Margarine Cookies Salad Lettuce-and-Cottage- | 
te Milk or Coffee Milk Gelatin Dessert Cheese Salad 
Cookies (no dressing) 


Creamed Carrots 
Oatmeal Nut Cookies*| 
Canned Peaches 

Milk or Coffee 


Milk or Coffee 


= He eS Sativday $5.73 


LIKE 


THE “HIGH - PRICE” 
SPREAD! 








Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Tomato Juice Cream-of-Celery Soup * Ham Hocks and Lima Beans * 
Oatmeal Lettuce and Radish Salad Tossed Vegetable Salad 
Toast and Strawberry Jam Bread and Margarine Toasted Rolls and Margarine 
Milk or Coffee Apples Banana-Peach-Apple 
Milk or Coffee Compote 
Macaroon Cookies 
Milk or Coffee 


TWO FINE PRODUCTS OF STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
Peanut-butter sandwich snack for children in afternoon 


PEMIOER, Fee 











































the source of ill health and emotional mal- 
justment with diet the logical, magical cure. 
t in my opinion, obesity is a symptom, not a 
se. It cannot and should not be removed 
til after the underlying reasons are brought 
light and corrected. Reducing diets are usu- 
y doomed to failure when they are blindly 
owed by people who have no understand- 
(or who refuse to face the facts) of why 
y overeat—or when they are forced upon a 
rson who is reluctant to diet. In such cases, 
matic weight loss, or a series of weight 
throughout life, may be achieved, but 
periods of reduced weight are almost al- 
ys disappointingly brief and are followed 
a return to the original weight. This kind of 
phazard or compulsive dieting is not only 
ppointing, it is potentially dangerous be- 
se it can precipitate depression or other 
otional upsets.”’ Doctor Bruch does not tell 
this to frighten overweight people or to dis- 
urage them from reducing, but simply to 
int out that dieting may create new prob- 
s when it is undertaken without psycholog- 
1 readiness. 


Know the Facts 
Behind Your Figure Problem 


Broken romances, disillusionment in mar- 
ge, an unsatisfactory social life and dissatis- 
ction in work are among life’s difficulties 
hich can lead to excessive eating. Even in 
ese situations, some adults can learn to 
iderstand their problems by themselves, or 
ith the help of their family physicians, and 
us pave the way to a successful reducing reg- 
ten. 

A middle-aged woman who had always 
xen slender suddenly began to gain weight. 
e had a devoted husband, a charming home, 
pleasant social life. But during the last year 
>r two daughters had married and moved 
way, and her only son had gone off to col- 
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AUTOMATIC 
GAS RANGES 


WHY DIETS FAIL ...AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


lege. Her beautiful home had suddenly become 
quiet and empty. This woman was uncon- 
sciously filling a very real gap in her life with 
extra quantities of food. Once she realized 
this, she made efforts to find new ways of be- 
ing occupied. She joined a garden club, offered 
her time at the local hospital, entertained more 
frequently. As her days filled up, her preoccu- 
pation with food dwindled, and her weight 
returned to normal. There are many compa- 
rable situations in which it should not be too 
difficult to detect—and correct—the reasons 
for overeating. In more complex problems, 
there may be a real need for psychiatric 
counseling. 

“With children,”’ says Doctor Bruch, ‘‘feel- 
ings of anxiety and insecurity are often respon- 
sible for overeating. Some mothers, con- 
sciously or unwittingly, substitute food for 
affection, counting on the extra piece of choc- 
olate to make up for the comradeship she is 
unable, or unwilling, to give. Another means 
of overglorifying food is to consistently use it 
as a bribe or a peace offering. The mother who 
habitually appeases, silences or pampers a 
child with something special to eat must face 
the possible consequence that her youngster 
will value food as a prize out of all proportion. 
Making a virtue out of ‘clean your plate’ 
(regardless of the amounts piled on it) may 
also boomerang as the child grows older, by 
turning Overeating into a habit. Many young- 
sters are overweight because they do not get 
enough physical activity. Every child needs to 
be encouraged to enjoy the social as well as the 
physical aspects of games and sports in order 
to develop wholesome interests, as well as 
wholesome eating habits.” 

Naturally, some children eat more than 
others for the perfectly normal reason that 
they enjoy food more, or burn up their ener- 
gies more quickly and need more food, or be- 
cause they are brought up in homes where it is 
the custom to “eat hearty.” 


com 
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When parents suspect that youthful over- 
eating results from an emotional or physical 
condition, Doctor Bruch emphasizes the need 
for insight and special attention, because 
“wrong eating habits and neurotic attitudes 
developed in childhood and during adolescence 
offer the most difficult problems later on.” In 
such cases, it is important to restore a child’s 
feeling of security and help him develop self- 
esteem, before putting him on a diet. This 
sometimes requires professional guidance. 


Are You Really Overweight? 


In contrast to the psychological aspects of 
overweight, Doctor Bruch brings up an en- 
tirely different side of the weight problem, 
having to do with certain physiological factors. 
In doing so she speaks of your “preferred 
weight,” a name she has given to the weight 
which your body “in its mysterious self- 
regulatory capacity prefers as its pattern of 
adaptation.” It is a weight designated by Na- 
ture to help you maintain a peak in physical 
and emotional stability and it is as individually 
yours as the shape of your nose or the color of 
your eyes. 

“Preferred weight” distinguishes itself from 
the so-called “ideal,” “‘average’’ and “‘stand- 
ard” weights (which we find charted in a doc- 
tor’s office or near the scale in the drugstore) 
by being a weight which functions nicely for 
you no matter what the charts say. Doctor 
Bruch questions any unqualified acceptance of 
the weight charts because she says they are 
“figures derived through mathematical manip- 
ulation, while we all know that people in real 
life do not follow scientific calculations but 
have a stubborn way of clinging to their own 
figures.” 

One way to determine your natural weight 
is to close your mind (if you can) to all pre- 
conceived notions and outside influences which 
prompt you to feel dissatisfied with your 
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weight. Forget, if you will, the size 10 sheath 
dress you'd like to squeeze into and the friend 
who is your height but who weighs fifteen 
pounds less. Now think about the weight 
which enables you to: work at top efficiency 
without becoming tired and irritable; be your 
most cheerful with your husband, children 
and friends; avoid frequent colds and head- 
aches. 

In other words, think about the weight 
which helps you wind up each day with your 
health, emotions and expression intact. That 
is your preferred weight. If it is exactly or 
within a few pounds of what you weigh now, 
you're lucky and should keep up your good 
eating habits. If it is ten, fifteen or even twenty 
pounds more than you weigh now, chances are 
your self-imposed diet is keeping you slim at 
the expense of wearing you out. Relax—add 
some weight and some cheer to your life! After 
all, a woman in a size 16 can be just as attrac- 
tively turned out as a sylph in a size 7! (Helen 
Fraley discovered on her weight return that 
she felt and looked better at 150 pounds than 
she did at her reduced weight of 135.) e 

If, in being honest with yourself, you dis- 
cover you weigh ten, twenty or thirty pounds 
more than your preferred weight, then try to 
recognize and correct the reasons you have let 
yourself go. 

If you have ever defended your weight with 
the plaintive cry “everything I eat turns to 
fat,”’ take heart in learning that Doctor Bruch 
and other forward-thinking medical scientists 
are less prone today to reject this possibility 
altogether. Recent investigation suggests that 
“deviations in internal carbohydrate-fat metab- 
olism may be one cause in the development of 
obesity.”” In other words, it is not only the 
food you eat, but the way your body burns it 
up, that may determine the fate of your fig- 
ure. This could explain why one woman main- 
tains a high weight on meals that seem barely 
enough to keep a busy housewife alive, while 
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All burners light automatically — 
oven — broiler — top burners. Tiny 
Pin-Point pilot keeps range cool. 
Balanced heat oven bakes perfectly, 
front to back — top to bottom. 








This new, top burner heat control 
automatically raises or lowers flame 
to maintain temperature you want. 
Makes every pan automatic. 





Grills foods to perfection. When grid- 
dle is not in use, a porcelain cover 
gives extra work space. Remove 
cover and griddle for a fifth burner. 
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her neighbor eats circles around her and still 
boasts a flat tummy and a 24” waistline. 

Doctor Bruch hastens to add that this new 
physiological approach to obesity may apply 
only to certain cases. She warns women against 
using the information as a signal to gorge 
themselves with the thought that Nature alone 
has the power to determine the outcome. The 
fact still remains that if you consume more 
calories each day than your body expends in 
energy, the “extras” pile up in superfluous fat. 
Our reason for bringing this interesting thought 
to your attention is to reassure reasonable eat- 
ers who feel frustrated about their weight that 
modern science is seriously searching for the 
reason “why.” 


Really Overweight? 
Try the Monotonous Diet! 


Fortunately, many overweight people can 
reduce and stay reduced by following one of 
the conventional low-calorie eating plans which 
provide a wide choice of natural foods. Oth- 
ers, no matter how hard they try, cannot stick 
to a calorie-counting diet. 

When such “business as usual” diets fail, 
Doctor Bruch believes a ““monotonous diet” 
may be the helpful answer. ““Monotonous 
Diet” is the unglamorous name she has given 
to the more restricting diets, which contain all 
essential foods, but which lay down the law, 
once and for all, about what a fat person 
should eat. (These diets are not to be confused 
with trick diets which starve you by supplying 
too little nourishment, or trick diets which 
stuff you with filling foods to give you a feeling 
of satisfaction but which actually are lacking 
in balanced nutrition. Such diets, if followed 
for any length of time, could cause harm.) 

Doctor Bruch has found that many severely 
overweight people have more success with a 
diet which eliminates choice or self-denial at 
every meal. 

“The Fabulous Formula Diet fits into this 
category,” says Doctor Bruch, “because it 
avoids the social handicaps, the ‘this-time-it- 
won’t-hurt-me’ attitude about dieting. It keeps 
you from constantly agitating over a little 
bit of this, a little bit of that or a little bit 
of the other thing.’ Doctor Bruch and other 
physicians have found in personal experience 
that the monotonous type of dieting is also a 
convenient method ofshort-orderreducing. She 


recently prefaced a trip to Copenhagen, where 
she had been invited to participate in a medi- 
cal conference on obesity, by using the Fabu- 
lous Formula Diet part time for two weeks. “‘I 
knew the deliciously rich Danish food would 
be irresistible,’ says Doctor Bruch, ‘“‘and I 
had to lose some weight ahead of time if I 
wanted to come back with my preferred weight 
intact.” We were glad to learn from such an 
eminent authority, whose opinions on nutri- 
tion are highly respected by her medical col- 
leagues, that she has personally found the 
Fabulous Formula Diet to be a reliable and 
handy way to reduce. 

Another supersimplified diet is the pound- 
of-hamburger-a-day diet. On this, you have 14 
pound of hamburger for breakfast, 14 pound 
for lunch and 14 pound for dinner, with 4 
grapefruit or a green vegetable for each meal. 
A salt-free diet may also work by the simple 
expedient of making the diet something differ- 
ent from ordinary family meals. The major 
value of these packaged diets is that they keep 
an overweight person from being obsessed 
with food. Reducing diets, regardless of type, 
should never be undertaken without the ap- 
proval and supervision of a physician. 

The timing of your diet may also have effect 
on its success. Doctor Bruch believes that diet- 
ing is especially hard at times of increased 
emotional or physical responsibility, or during 
periods when you are engaged in any sort of 
work that makes special demands on you. She 
says, “College students have told me they 
would gain as much as fifteen pounds during 
examinations which they could easily lose 
again during the following vacation period.” 
In planning your diet, select a suitable time— 
the week your husband will be off on a busi- 
ness trip, the time following your spring clean- 
ing, or early in the fall when the children are 
back in school and your daily life becomes 
more orderly and serene. Businesswomen 
might start “Operation Diet’? when work is 
going especially well. 

One final word. Avoid self-recrimination 
and self-pity and, instead, try to meet your 
weight problem with real understanding. Give 
it respect, treat it with courage, and rejoice in 
new self-esteem! 


Detailed information on the problems of overweight 
is included in Dr. Hilde Bruch’s book, The Importance 
of Overweight, published by W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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100 rooms and marble halls with millions of 
dollars’ worth of paintings and lavish furnish- 
ings and started giving parties. She was a 
great success. At Playa she enjoyed introduc- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of Windsor to Palm 
Beach society, though they were perhaps not 
unknown even there. This year she decided 
she could no longer maintain it with a suitable 
staff of servants, and she 


put it on the market. The un uU : uU U U 


only prospective buyer, a 
private school, was rejected 
by the Palm Beach zoning 
board. Mrs. Dodge then 


absence. 
announced she would tear 


it downatacost of $150,000, YUnununUuUnU 


and auction off its furnish- 

ings. But before its demise 

she gave a party. It was like the old days. There 
were two orchestras, a champagne fountain, 
twenty pounds of Beluga caviar (at $35 a 
pound) served in a carved-ice swan. Mrs. 
Dodge, who sometimes decks her short chunky 
figure in a manner felt to be a bit overelegant, 
was her most distinguished in simple float- 
ing black chiffon relieved only by her dia- 
monds and pearls. 

She loves to dance and hardly gets a chance 
these days. That night she was seldom off the 
floor—hard stone floors that had many young- 
sters whipped early in the evening. The most 
formidable names in New York and Palm 
Beach society were there—more than two hun- 
dred of them; and when she bade the last 
of them good night well into the morn- 
ing her eyes were streaming with tears for 
that unrecapturable, most glamorous period 
of her life. 


No one speaks of us in our 
presence as he does in our 
BLAISE PASCAL 
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Now most of the time Mrs. Dodge stays 
in a two-story maisonette apartment at the 
Everglades Club, seeing old friends and occa- 
sionally her son Horace II, whom she adores, 
and who is now married to former showgirl 
Gregg Sherwood, his fifth wife. Only occa- 
sionally does she go back to Detroit to reopen 
briefly the Grosse Pointe Farms mansion 
which she and Horace, Sr., 
built at a reported cost of 
$1,000,000, with solid-gold 
plumbing fixtures in the 
bathrooms, where the staff 
at one time included two 
men hired to do nothing 
but polish silver. Her yacht, 
the Delphine, when in full 
commission requires a crew 
of 78—which is the reason it is not in commis- 
sion now. Among her jewels are the Empress 
Catherine of Russia pearls, said to be the 
most magnificent string of pearls in existence, 
bought for her as a present by Horace when he 
won his $40,000,000 suit against Henry Ford. 

When Dodge died in 1920 he left her many 
holdings, but the largest single chunk was 
$141,000,000 in tax-exempt municipal bonds 
which even at a low annual interest rate of 
1° per cent makes a happy income to count 
on every year. 

In 1926 she met Hugh Dillman, former 
actor and ex-husband of actress Marjorie 
Rambeau, in Italy, and a year later they mar- 
ried. Dillman, friends feel, taught Anna 
Dodge “how to have fun with her money.” 
They traveled, went to parties, gave parties 
and didn’t worry about a thing. They were 
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Jinx Falkenburg McCrary —Star of NBC TV's 


“The Tex and Jinx Show” 


tells how to 


“So many people think of a recipe as eating,” says Jinx, 
“instead of ‘do I have what I need to make it that good?’ Yet 
I've found, particularly with chicken, that freshness is the ke 
to how well the recipe turns out. That’s why I’m happy about 
Acronized chicken. It takes the guesswork out of buying and 
cooking chicken. You don’t have to worry because you know i 
fresh when it’s Acronized. All you have to do is find the chicken 
with the Acronized seal, and you're sure every recipe will taste 
deliciously different through real freshness and flavor.” 


The freshness and tastiness of Acronized chicken 
is not the result of a freezing or pre-cooking process. Rather, 


it is due to a processing agent that slows the growth of bacterii 
which cause spoilage and loss of freshness and flavor. 


So next time you are shopping for chicken — look or ask 

for the one with the Acronized seal — it’s your best 

buy for reliably fresh chicken. And remember, IF IT Hasn’T 
THE SEAL, IT ISN’T ACRONIZED! 





gin as Jinx does, with Acronized chicken. Remove seal, 2 Dip in melted butter; roll in flour seasoned with salt, pep- 3 Start the meatier parts first. Place skin-side down in skillet 
filled with %2’’ of hot shortenin 
y g. 


ish and dry parts to be cooked. per, paprika and oregano. Save flour for gravy. 





jrown both sides well. Cover, reduce heat and cook 5S Uncover and increase heat for 10 minutes. Turn the S Remove chicken to tray covered with paper towels. To 
owly for 45 minutes. Turn once or twice. chicken often to insure even crisping of the skin. make gravy, pour off all but 4 tbs. of shortening. 


hicken...and why it should be ACRONIZED 





? 
Add 4 tbs. of the seaggned flour and stir till thickened. 
Then add 2 cups of milk and ¥ cup of heavy cream. Ss treating your guests to real eating pleasure — thanks to the fresher taste of your Acronized chicken. 


Arrange chicken on a serving platter to complete your buffet. Now you can relax — confident of compliments to come for 


elie 


SvAnamio 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. \ 1907 ) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 
divorced in 1947, and she resumed her former 
name of Mrs. Horace E. Dodge. She is sole 
administrator of the fortune for its next heirs, 
Horace II, his children and the children of 
Delphine, who died in 1943 after marriages 
to James H. R. Cromwell, socialite, who later 
became minister to Canada and husband of 
Doris Duke; Raymond T. Baker, director. of 
the U.S. Mint in the Wilson-Harding admin- 
istrations; and Timothy Godde, English bank 
clerk. This reponsibility has brought painful 
court actions from Godde, who sued for an 
amount he said was agreed on for his waiver 
to all rights to Delphine’s estate, and from 
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Whether you have blonde, red, 
brunette or gray hair, there’s a 
shade of TIZ-Mist that makes the 
most of your very own hair color. 
Not a tint... not a dye, TIZ 
gently kisses your hair with lus- 
trous color casts. 


Never, never is there a trace of 
“theatrical color” .. . just the 
ladylike loveliness of natural- 
looking, well-groomed hair . . .vi- 
tally alive and shining with color 
highlights. TIZ lasts from one 
shampoo to your next ... and it’s 
so very easy to use. Just spray 
on... brushin... and rinse. 

At beauty salons or cosmetic 


counters for use between 
appointments. 


$195 


Conditions, improves hair 
texture... leaves it wonder- 
fully manageable. 

More TIZ-Rinses are used in 
America than all other creme- 
and-color rinses combined. 


plus tax . 
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Mrs. Christine Cromwell ““Cee-Cee” Asserson, 
who claimed she needed a greater portion of 
her inheritance in advance. 

Anna Dodge is little interested in great sums 
of money, but fascinated by the idea of 
money, which she grasps more vividly in small 
amounts. She loves to play tampola (“little 
raffle’) at the Everglades, and when a game 
is going she enforces a strict rule of silence at 
her table while she watches the cards intently, 
and gives little moans of dismay when other 
tables seem to gather most of the prizes. The 
top prize is seldom more than $50. 


Mrs. Merriweather Post, on the other hand, 
is a combination of the old and new kinds of 
multimillionairess. A charming woman who 
spends lavishly on herself and those around 
her, she also has one of America’s top business 
brains and perhaps has given away more 
money than any other woman in the nation’s 
history. 

When Marjorie Post was born in Spring- 
field, Illinois, C. W. Post was still only a 
traveling salesman. By the time she was nine, 
he had invented the common plow blade, men’s 
cummerbund suspenders and Post Toasties 
and was making a great success in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He took her, while still in 
her teens, to company meetings with him and 
explained how business worked and invited 
her to ask questions. When he died in 1914 
she became the already huge company’s larg- 
est single stockholder and remained so until 
1922, when with her second husband, Edward 
Hutton, she began to work mergers with other 
companies—Jello, Maxwell House Coffee, 
Log Cabin Syrup—eventually fifty products 
that became the General Foods Corporation, 
of which she is still a director. 

She has been married three times. The first 
time was to Edward B. Close, an attorney she 
met shortly after she was graduated from a 
Washington, D. C., seminary, and with whom 
she had two daughters, Adelaide and Eleanor. 
The second was to Edward Hutton, business- 
man and father of her third daughter, Nedenia, 
who is now Mrs. Stanley Rumbough, Jr., of 
New York City, the mother of three small 
children and a part-time actress now appear- 
ing as Dina Merrill in a supporting role in the 
movie Desk Set. Her third marriage was to 
Joseph E. Davies, later U. S. ambassador to 
Russia, They are now divorced. 

Mrs. Post’s marriages have seemed to mark 
definite periods in her development. As Mrs. 
Close she became established socially. As 
Hutton’s wife she became an avid collector, 
at first of businesses for the General Foods 
Corporation, then of possessions of all kinds: 
jewelry, houses, boats, rare furniture—every- 
thing for luxurious living on an almost in- 
credible scale. With Davies, she became in- 
tensely interested for the first time in philan- 
thropy and politics. 


With Hutton she built the Sea Cloud, largest 
privately owned sailing yacht in the world 
and a breath-takingly beautiful sight under full 
sail—350 feet long, a four-masted bark-rigged 
vessel outfitted like a floating mansion. It had 
gold-plated washbasins, a $4500 set of bone 
china and cost $1,000,000 a year for main- 
tenance alone. 

The Huttons also maintained four huge 
homes: a 54-room Fifth Avenue apartment 
in New York City which rented for $75,000 
a year and was said to be the nation’s largest 
individual apartment; an estate near Roslyn, 
Long Island; Mir-A-Lago at Palm Beach, 
where she frequently gave parties costing 
$40,000 to $50,000; and Topridge, actually a 
private village in the Adirondacks approach- 
able only by barge across a lake, accom- 
modating 30 guests in individual houses with 
a staff of 40 servants. 

At Mir-A-Lago she once hired the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum and Bailey Circus for three 
days—the first day for her guests, the next two 
days for orphans and underprivileged children 
she then brought in from the surrounding area. 

During the depression she seemed to recall 
her father’s words to her that ‘‘the duty of the 
rich is to give to the poor.” She became in- 
terested in philanthropy and politics, par- 
ticularly in the Democratic Party. During 
World War I she gave the Red Cross money 
to build what was then the largest base hos- 


pital of its kind in the world at Savenay, 
France. She financed and personally super- 
vised a Salvation Army feeding station in New 
York’s Hell’s Kitchen which fed 1000 people 
a day from 1929 to 1935. 

With mystery writer Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, she became interested in a giant women’s 
crusade to abolish crime through small anti- 
corruption groups. Women could fight crime 
more effectively than men, they believed— 
“Their reaction to it is more violent. They 
have a faculty for organizing and pushing 
through.” 

She was decorated by the governments of 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Dominican 
Republic for her relief work. 

It was her interest in the Democratic Party 
that caused the final rift with Hutton, not a 
New Dealer. They were divorced in 1935. And 
in December of that year she married Joseph 
E. Davies in a $100,000 all-blush-pink wed- 
ding at the New York apartment, where 
caterers tinted everything from flowers to the 
300-pound wedding cake to match a swatch 
from her wedding gown. The newlyweds sailed 
aboard the Sea Cloud to the West Indies. 
Shortly afterward Davies was named ambas- 
sador to Russia. His wife prepared for the 
move by sending over in advance two tons of 
frozen food, including 2000 pints of frozen 
cream, and a dozen electric refrigerators which 
she had heard were unavailable in the U.S.S.R. 
(General Foods had just taken over Birds-Eye 
and she was much interested in the new 
process.) 

Drab, austere Moscow was a period of trial 
for the gay, social-minded Mrs. Davies. She 
bore up bravely, but made no secret of her 
delight when her husband was made ambassa- 
dor to Belgium two years later: “Thank God,” 
she cried, “‘it’s got a king.” 

Back in Washington after the start of World 
War II, Davies served intermittently on diplo- 
matic missions abroad and Marjorie Davies 
again entered into the lavish social life. At 
Tregaron, the Davieses became a noted capital 
waltz team. In 1950 Mrs. Davies introduced 
capital society to the square dance and Vir- 
ginia reel, which became instantly popular. 
Davies never learned to square-dance. In 1955 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


No home is a happy one if it has a Can’t-Count- 
On living in it. Can’t-Count-Ons promise to do 
things, and maybe they mean to keep their prom- 
ises. But you can’t count on them. See this one 
walking away to play ball? Well, can you guess 
who said it would feed the dog, cat, bird and fish? 
Can’t-Count-Ons are unfair to their pets, their 
families and their friends—don’t be one, ever. 





WERE YoU A CAN ‘T- COUNT- ON THIS MONTH? 


CPN 'T- COUNT - ON 




























Mrs. Davies was granted an Idaho divorce 
grounds of mental cruelty and incompatibili 

She resumed her maiden name, reoper 
Mir-A-Lago, moved into a new apartme 
in New York, bought a new estate, “Hi 
wood,” in Washington and started gi 
parties again. 

“Marjorie Post,” said a friend, “has 
stamina that is very discouraging. She com 
into a room and everyone else looks € 
hausted.” It would be humanly impossi 
for her to enter a room unnoticed, partly t 
cause of her bursting vitality, partly becau)_ 
over a figure already slightly robust she sor y 
times wears large feathered and floppy 
grand fur pieces and sweeping gowns. 
effect is, of course, overwhelming. She is 
ported to own about 10 per cent of Gener 
Foods stock, among other holdings, and is} 
the nation’s highest income-tax bracket. §| 
actively oversees all her interests, includi 
two counties of oil land in Texas, which mov 
the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembouf 
to remark on meeting her, “I understand th Ie 
your kingdom is bigger than mine.” eat 

Financial responsibilities have sat lightfu: 
on Marjorie Post and she seems to enjoy h 
money as much as anyone; but “wealth#). 
she has said often, “‘is a greater responsibili}) ; 
than it is a privilege.” 

No one could agree with her more than Mr a 
Chauncey McCormick, of Chicago. Borg 

2 A i | 
Marion Deering, she is heiress to two grew]h 
fortunes—the McCormick reaper and tt. 
Deering plow. Both have long been incorp)} 
rated in the International Harvester Cor} 
pany. Mrs. McCormick still is acutely embe | 
rassed by her election as Chicago socie 
queen. A friend explained, “It’s just all out 
character for Marion. She /oathes attention 

When she visits the International Harvest # 
offices, where Brooks McCormick, one of hi} 
three sons, is director of manufacturing}; 
“you’d think it was somebody’s aunt fror}, 
Ohio wearing a well-cut but undistinguishe | 
little suit.” She devotes her days to meeting)’ 
of the Antiquarian Society of the Chicago Af 
Institute, where gifts from her and her hus# 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


“Maybe I ought to join 
the Navy now and go to 
Yale afterwards,’ Tom- 
wee my suggests drearily. 
Now that he’s really 
: going to college his acne 
Inuch worse. He wants to run and hide. 
he family doctor won’t say, as he might 
ye even last year, that tension and ex- 
Hement are causing Tommy’s pimples. He 
In't say,‘Don’t worry. You'll outgrow it.” 
Because leading specialists now feel that 
In disease is often the cause, not the result, 
jemotional disturbance; and that proper 
tention will save permanent scars on the 
sonality as well as on the skin. 


'There’s a new word—somatopsychic for 
's, meaning the effect of the body on the 
nd. This makes uTot especially valuable. 
OL, an antiseptic antibiotic cream helps 
ieve the minor irritation and itching 
at keeps reminding the young of their 
ne, and prevents re-infection; and it’s 
sh-tinted to hide as it heals—thus helping 
th skin and spirit. So you pack a semes- 
’s supply into Tommy’s brand new 
hveling bag. 
|He’s active regardless of season. So you 
So put ocToren into his toilet kit. He’s 
ld several grim bouts of athlete’s foot. 
btivity makes his feet perspire, so he’s an 
isy victim for this fungus disease. 
If Tommy does have another attack he'll 
hve ocTOFEN Liquid to stop it promptly, 
it did when we used it before. 
But we've learned the hard way that 
eventive treatment is best. That means 
ying the feet thoroughly after showering, 
listing them carefully between the toes, 
ich ocToFEN Powder —and also sprin- 
ling it into shoes and clean socks daily. 
Scientific findings indicate that no other 
ingicide is more successful in stopping 
thlete’s foot or in preventing it. OCTOFEN 
the only athlete’s foot medication ap- 
iroved by the eminent National Foot 
fealth Council. = 

Getting the teen-agers off to school is 
ways tough for parents. The young are 
1 a tizzy of excitement, and we try to 
nore the prospect of the too-quiet house 
ey re going to leave us. 
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But we grown-ups who suffer from ar- 
hritis cannot put off the distress that 
ects us after hours spent hauling out 

eirluggage and their heavy winter clothes. 
uckily now we have surin. It won’t cure 


irthritis; nothing can. 


But it will ease our muscle aches and 
heumatics. Apply a warm moist towel to 
lhe painful area and smooth on surin. It 
ets to work right away and relieves you. 

With surin to take care of post-packing 
ches and pains, the only trouble left is 
ou’re all damp, especially underarms. 

You’re preparing for winter but it’s 
till summer, really, and you—well—sweat! 

ow’s when you're glad to have New 
opora. You can feel as crisp and fresh 
or dinner as you look, because you know 

ew YODORA stops the germs that cause 
he offensive odor of perspiration. Maybe 
fom would like to have some, too. 


For that wonderful 


winsa| Gl year old feeling! 


If you need vitamins—give yourself the guaranteed high 
potency of Bexel Vitamins and Minerals...only pennies a day!* 





Only McKesson’s unique laboratory controls make possible this full potency guarantee! 


Wek will look fresher—may even look a little younger 
—when your system gets all the vitamins and 
minerals it needs every day. Because these vital food 
factors—often missing in so many of today’s diets— 
give your hair its luster, your skin its tone and color. 
As you look better, you feel better—more alive! 


No other Vitamins are more carefully controlled to 
guarantee their full potency! 


McKesson controls offer a remarkable integrity in 
vitamin preparations. Putting full potency into vita- 
mins is our first step in manufacture. Keeping it there 
requires McKesson’s most exquisite care. So McKesson 
controls make sure that Bexel Vitamins will not “fade” 
or lose potency on their way to you. Each batch of 
vitamins is carefully sampled. Then a supply of ‘‘control”’ 
samples is held, and given a long 
program of rechecks. As much 
as 5 years later, Bexel Vitamins 
still have the potency marked on 
the bottle. 


GUARANTEE: 


Feel wonderfully better! Either you 
do, in a month’s time or less, OR 
YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED! 








BEXEL 


This scientific detective work includes both chemical 
and biological tests. Such refined scrutiny is why 
McKesson can guarantee to you, Bexel Vitamins with 
full potency—Vitamins that really do work toward 
giving you that wonderful 21 year old feeling ! 


There’s a Member of the Bexel Family 
for Every Member of Your Family! 

Not only for grown-ups—but special Bexel Vitamins, 
in tiny capsules or delicious syrup, for the Children too! 
Bexel Vitamins are sold by your registered, local drug- 
gist. Next to your doctor, he is the man most interested 
in your and your family’s health. Ask your druggist 
about the different special vitamin preparations under 
the Bexel name, made for specific needs and people. 
Like all McKesson products, Bexel fulfills the pledge: 
Better... by McKesson. 


%& Don’t endure nerves, fatigue, sleeplessness, poor 
appetite! These symptoms, when due to a vitamin 
deficiency, occur only when daily intake of vitamins Bi, 
Be, and Niacin is less than the minimum daily require- 
ment over a prolonged period. In themselves they do 
not prove a dietary deficiency, and may have other 
causes due to functional disturbances. Bexel Special 
Formula Vitamins contain B1e and other essential B 
vitamins, plus 5 times your daily requirement of tron! 


BETTER ... by McKESSON 


© 1957 McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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PEAS WITH NATURAL SWEETNESS— 
Tender, Green and Young 


® Stokely’s Finest Early Peas—Small, round, very young 
Alaska peas—subtly flavored with sugar and salt. 

® Stokely’s Finest Honey Pod Sweet Peas—Fresh, fresh 
peas in mixed sizes (just as they come from the pod). 

@ Stokely’s Finest Party Peas — Fanciest, freshest-tasting 
peas — uniformly extra small. Picked at their most 
tender stage and packed promptly. 



































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 178 
and have totaled more than $1,000,000; the 
inois Home and Aid Society, where she has 
n a guiding force for more than thirty 
ears; and to the Miami Corporation, one 
f the nation’s wealthiest private holding com- 
anies with vast oil interests in the South, 
arge blocks of downtown Chicago real estate 
nd assets believed to run into the hundreds 
f millions. It is reported to be the largest 
ingle holder of International Harvester com- 
non stock. 

She is a gifted hostess and when she enter- 

ains in her fourteen-room Lake View Avenue 
partment—mostly at small dinners since her 
usband’s death last year—‘‘she /ooks like a 
cCormick.” Out come the pearls and rubies, 
e soft gray chiffons sprinkled with brilliants. 
er eyes sparkle and she is gay and laughing. 
‘And then she’ll disappear somewhere,” said 
friend, ‘‘and you'll see her off with someone 
e has noticed was a little out of things, and 
he will be trying to make him happy and 
comfortable. Marion is a most gentle, 
impatico person.” 
But she never lets people forget that though 
e married a McCormick—a cousin of the 
ate Chicago Tribune publisher Robert R. 
cCormick—‘“I myself am a Deering.’ She 
as reared in the tradition of great wealth on 
ne of the most fabulous estates ever built in 
‘America—the $10,000,000 Florida home of 
her uncle, James Deering, “Vizcaya.” Deering 
never married, and the chief joy of his waning 
years was planning Vizcaya as the perfect set- 
ting for art treasures collected over a lifetime. 
It took 800 men over five years to build, in- 
cluding several hundred special workmen in 
‘stone and mosaics brought over from Europe. 
The result was a 72-room mansion topping 
two great terraces that has been called the 
only modern construction comparable in 
splendor to the Versailles Palace. It contained 
uncounted priceless treasures in tapestry, 
furniture, porcelain and metalwork. The foun- 
dation was threaded with underground grot- 
toes. Surrounding it were Chinese pagodas, 
canals, tea gardens, boathouses, and in front 
a man-made island 330 feet long and 165 feet 
wide, covered with lush tropical blooms and 
sunk in a huge stone-constructed basin. At 
night special lighting effects played over the 
island. The whole place required a year- 
around staff of 100 gardeners alone. After 
Deering died, the McCormicks maintained it, 
but finally turned it over to Dade County as 
a museum in 1952. 


Besides occupying her luxurious Chicago 

apartment sheltering Goyas, El Grecos and 
rare jades, Mrs. McCormick spends appro- 
priate periods of the year at a farm in Naper- 
ville, Illinois, where they used to raise prize- 
winning Guernsey cattle; at a new 18-room 
“cottage” in Florida; and at the family home 
in Seal Harbor, Maine. When she is not other- 
wise occupied she writes letters, dozens every 
week, to friends and to persons who have 
written her because they saw her name in the 
paper. She feels it a duty to answer every one 
personally; she would no more dream of 
turning this task over to a secretary than she 
would delegate the planning of one of her 
elegant “‘little dinners.” Her son Roger teases 
her that she “would, if she ran out, I do be- 
lieve, start answering the ads in the paper that 
say ‘Do you have heart pains and falling 
arches?’”’ 


Equally publicity-shy—‘“You can’t get a 
_ birth announcement out of the Fords,” say 
Detroit newspapermen—is Mrs. Edsel Ford, 
widow of the late Ford Motor Company 
president and mother of its present head, 
Henry II. Besides the Ford multimillions, she 
inherited as Eleanor Clay one of the Midwest’s 
great department-store fortunes from her 
uncle, J. L. Hudson. 

Since the death of the elder Fords, however, 
Detroit society has seen a change in Eleanor 
Ford, a new gaiety where before she was quiet 
and subdued. Indeed, during the elder Fords’ 
lifetime the Edsel Fords’ existence, business 
and social, was ringed about with Henry’s 
rigid rules against drinking even a light glass 
of wine, or smoking, or excess merrymaking of 
any kind—“‘They didn’t breathe,” said an old- 
line Detroiter. 


This known austerity plus the Fords’ ex- 
treme desire for privacy gave rise inevitably 
to rumors of intrafamily difficulties—the re- 
port, for example, that the elder Fords refused 
to speak to their son and daughter-in-law for 
months after an all-night party for the then 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VIII, that ‘ended 
in a 2 A.M. cruise on the Detroit River; and 
that Henry, Sr., personally perpetrated the 
theft of a $100,000 strand of pearls from the 
Edsel Ford home because he thought such 
baubles were too frivolous. 

These are pure legend—gossipers were as- 
tounded at the richness of Clara Ford’s own 
jewels when she died a few years after Henry— 
but it is true that the elder Fords were a rein- 
ing, not to say sometimes depressingly restric- 
tive, influence on the Edsel Fords’ social life. 
“After Edsel died in 1943 Eleanor went into 
deep mourning. They were truly devoted to 
each other,” people in Detroit feel. When 
Henry resumed the presidency Eleanor Ford 
became a vice president and for years, until 
her youngest son came of age, she went to 
board meetings and was Ford’s largest single 
stockholder. For part of that period she con- 
trolled 54 per cent of Ford voting stock. 

But lately “‘she’s like a debutante,” a friend 
said. ‘She goes to parties, she’s gay, she does 
whatever she wants to—probably for the first 
time in her life, Eleanor Ford is really free. 
And it’s changed her whole face. She looks 
pretty and young. She did the Charleston at a 
party in Washington. She’s taken up the new 
fluffy hair. 

“T don’t mean she’s too gay—Eleanor Ford 
could never be anything but a lady—but she’s 
happy and she’s having fun. Everybody had 


forgotten Eleanor Ford was a lovely woman. 
Now she sweeps into a room in a pink satin 
ball gown by Mainbocher, with that school- 
girl face and her tiny waist and a skirt out to 
here, and you know.” 

With her sons all officials of the Ford Com- 
pany, she has resigned her own offices, and 
though she continues to fulfill a score of social 
and civic obligations, she also travels exten- 
sively, to Washington, New York, abroad. 
She winter-visits at the Sea Ridge estate of the 
Ernst Kanzlers in Hobe Sound (Kanzler was 
married to Mrs. Ford’s sister, the strikingly 
beautiful Josephine Clay, who drowned three 
years ago in their swimming pool); and in 
summer goes to the Fords’ 75-acre estate at 
Seal Harbor, Maine. In Detroit she stays on 
in the exquisitely furnished and architec- 
turally prize-winning $3,000,000 English 
Cotswold house which she and Edsel built on 
Lake St. Clair, for which they themselves 
brought many of the materials and furnishings 
back from England. All her children are 
married and living in nearby Grosse Pointe 
Farms—Henry IJ, Benson, William and Jose- 
phine (who married Walter Buhl Ford; no 
family connection, one of the old investment 
families of Detroit. Old-line Detroiters still 
refer to the match as ‘“‘a case of the old 
aristocracy marrying nouveau riche,” the “car 
mechanic” Fords being the parvenus). 

Mrs. Ford is thought to have tried very hard 
to raise ali children with a sense of duty 
but also with a spirit of fun, feeling that Edsel 
Ford had too much duty, too little fun in his 
life. 

In contrast to Mrs. Dodge, who spent little 
time in Detroit for years, and so is regarded as 





NEXT MONTH 


THE GIRL WHO WAS ELECTED QUEEN 


WHY 


She will have five castles, jewels worth millions, a yacht and a king- 
dom because the people of Denmark, by vote, repealed an ancient law 
that no woman could be their ruler. Next April, on her eighteenth 
birthday, the Royal Princess Margrethe will become Crown Princess 
of Denmark. Laura Date Riley describes the daily life and training for 
future responsibilities of this slender, blond girl who is “Daisy” to her 
family. 

CAN’T A WOMAN BE MORE LIKE A MAN? 

Because, according to Arlene Dahl, Betty MacDonald, Mrs. Norman 
Vincent Peale and others, it is in so many ways so rewarding to be 


womanly. You'll know these celebrated women better after you read 
“Why I Like Being a Woman.” 


“SHE’S YOUNG, MADLY IN LOVE, JEALOUS .. .’’ 


“But she’s doing it all wrong!” Beth said. “Why must she always beg 
for attention that way?” Rika was the second wife of Stanley King, 
the novelist. Beth was his secretary. All three lived in the big house 
with the swimming pool, the series of inexplicable accidents—or were 
they? “The Troubled House” is a new novel of complex emotions and 
suspense by C. Kage Booton. Complete in this issue. 


THE HOUSE WITH BIGGEST VALUE—COSTING THE LEAST 


Are you planning a new home? Dreaming about one? “More House 
to Grow Up In” shows, in eleven pages of color photographs and 
architects’ plans, a house designed to give the greatest values in space, 
convenience and beauty at prices which are reasonable for a growing 
family. Newest in the series of JourNaL Portfolio Houses. 


“BUT | WOULDN’T GIVE UP THE CHILDREN. | WOULDN’T!?”’ 


Fern Morlang, of Fallon, Nevada, was a widow fifteen hours after her 
husband felt the first pain of cerebral hemorrhage. With five children, 
aged from fourteen years to fourteen months, and no insurance, she 
learned the hard truth about what Social Security can and cannot do. 
“Suddenly a Young Widow,” by Eileen Sharpe, presents facts which 
mothers everywhere will want to know. 


MORE PAGES OF FASHION NEWS 


Wilhela Cushman, JourNnat Fashion Editor, shows the silhouettes, 
colors, fabrics and designs that will have greatest influence this fall 
and winter in “Enduring American Fashions.” Eleven pages of photo- 
graphs and news, including pages for the woman who likes to sew at 
home, and “How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing.” 


Also “Can This Marriage be Saved,” Dr. Spock’s page for mothers, 
short stories and many pages of recipes, menus and practical helps for 
homemakers, all coming. 


IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 








an expatriate, Mrs. Ford is generally loved. 
She is part of Detroit and her good deeds are 
legion and legendary. She is a foremost patron 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts, one of the 
nation’s finest art collections. She founded 
entirely on her own inspiration the unique 
“Children’s House,” a tuition-free school 
where children are helped to see and appre- 
ciate beautiful things and express their re- 
actions to them. She is active in Junior 
League, Women’s City Club, and many other 
organizations, including the Franklin Settle- 
ment House where she did her first social- 
service work at the age of fifteen, teaching tap 
dancing to settlement youngsters. 


Tee are uncounted “eyewitness” stories 
of her unpublicized personal acts of kindness 
and charity. A few years ago she was forced 
into the local political spotlight briefly when a 
change in boundary lines made her estate the 
only populated section of Lake Township, 
except for one neighbor; so that she, the 
neighbor, her chauffeur, groundskeeper and 
their wives were the only available candidates 
for the township board of review. They won 
a predictable landslide victory. Boundary lines 
since have changed again and a new board 
has taken over. 

Most of Mrs. Ford’s entertaining is done 
quietly, at home, although recently she gave an 
afternoon benefit party for 300. But more often 
she invites only family and close friends 
(which can mean 150 people in itself) to 
parties beside the swimming pool in summer, 
or for gala Christmas affairs in the Great 
Hall. For such occasions she may bring in an 
orchestra, caterer and decorator from New 
York to do over the entire hall. But also, she 
is blissfully happy with her grandchildren 
and loves to invite just them over for afternoon 
tea with her. 

Mrs. Henry Ford II—the former Anne Mc- 
Donnell, of New York, who was named to 
last year’s best-dressed list of the New York 
Dress Institute—is credited with making her 
mother-in-law more style-conscious in recent 
years. Two things Mrs. Edsel Ford never 
does: drive her own car; appear on the street 
without gloves. She nearly always manages to 
have yellow tea roses around, wherever she is. 


Doris Duke makes a farm her headquarters 
these days—the 2500-acre Duke family farm 
at Somerville, New Jersey—but it is only the 
jumping-off place for New York, Paris, Hawaii 
or South America. 

Miss Duke is as passionately desirous of 
anonymity as Mrs. Ford, but where Mrs. 
Ford achieves her goal with an almost total 
news blackout, the “richest girl in the world,” 
heiress to the multimillion-dollar American 
Tobacco Company fortune of her father, 
James Buchanan Duke, fails utterly. Probably 
there have been as many words printed abou’ 
her as about any other woman in the histor: 
of the world. 

All her millions have brought the blond 
heiress little joy, for reasons difficult to dis- 
cover. She was reared in strict simplicity, ac- 
cording to her father’s rule. She was privately 
tutored, then sent to private schools. James 
Duke died when she was thirteen, but her 
mother carried on his plan. Doris was intro- 
duced to Newport society in 1930 and later 
that same year was presented at court in 
Buckingham Palace. 

She was a pretty, shy, honey-blond girl, un- 
spoiled and likable, inclined to be bookish and 
retiring. In 1933 she came into the first of her 
inheritance and in 1935 she married James 
H. R. Cromwell, sixteen years her senior and 
the former husband of Delphine Dodge, of the 
Detroit auto maker’s family. In 1937 she built 
the magnificent Shangri-La estate, an Arabian 
Nights palace at the foot of Diamond Head in 
Hawaii. It had walls of priceless Persian tiles, 
a fountain from Damascus, a jade-inlaid 
bathroom, a swimming pool with hydraulic- 
elevator diving board. Rare orchids grew in- 
doors and out. Her own suite was of all-white 
alabaster, with appointments of pearl and 
dressing-room walls inserted with mirrors after 
the design of the Taj Mahal. One entire dining- 
room wall was the side of a glass aquarium 
containing tropical fish swimming in a setting 
of white coral. The Cromwells spent much 
time in Hawaii, living quietly, entertaining 
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IS YOUR SKIN BEING ROBBED 
OF YOUTH-GIVING MOISTURE ? 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


DRMULATE, 


MOISTURE CREAM 


Don’t let time, sun and wind rob 
your skin of moisture, precious 
essence-of-youth that keeps beauty 
alive. Use Formulayer, the wonder- 
working cream with the exclusive 
moisturizing ingredient, Ayerogen. 
Formulayer performs its magic with- 
out hormones, revives and revitalizes 
parched tissues. You’ll be amazed at 
the way telltale lines, tiny wrinkles 
seem to smooth away! For the fresh, 
dewy look of youth, take advantage 
of this remarkable offer. 


ONCE-A-YEAR SALE 





3.50 Jar 
HUBBARD AYER 7 


now 1.75 fiemmanee 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER — 
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JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE COMPANY * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Triends. Uccasionally UiCy VISHead Lei HOMIES 
at Newport, Lynnewood in North Carolina, 
the cottage at Antibes, a Palm Beach villa 
or the farm at Somerville. But they liked 
Shangri-La best. Then James Cromwell was 
named U.S. Minister to Canada, and Doris 
went along. 

In 1940 she gave birth to a baby girl three 
months prematurely. It lived only twenty-four 
hours. Shortly afterward the Cromwells sep- 
arated and in 1943 Doris Duke Cromwell ob- 
tained a Nevada divorce, although later it was 
disputed in long and painful court proceed- 
ings. Doris Duke then plunged into the United 
States’ World War II effort. 

She offered to take over the care of 500 
refugee children for the duration. She gave 
Shangri-La as a base where officers could rest 
from Pacific combat duty. She turned over 
her 55-foot yacht to the Navy. She got her first 
real job, paying $1 a year, as a worker for the 
United Seamen’s Service, helping American 
merchant seamen with various problems. She 
went to a U.S.S. school in New Orleans, then 
was sent to Egypt and, later, Rome. For the 
Allied air forces she interviewed servicemen 
in recordings that were sent back to their 
home-town radio stations. She looked vital 
and happy; and she said it was the happiest 
period of her life up to then—‘“‘T really feel 
that I’m doing something worth while and 
earning the right to be 
friends with a lot of 
swell, interesting people 
that I’ve somehow 
missed before,” she said. 
“‘T’ve discovered, I guess, 
that it’s fun to work.” 
Afterward she took an 
assignment with Inter- 
national News Service, 
sending back interviews 
from the Balkans. She 
returned to the United 
States briefly in 1947, 
then having been named 
America’s best-dressed 
society woman, went 
back to Europe as fash- 
ion editor for Harper’s 
Bazaar in Paris. That 
same year she married 
Porfirio Rubirosa, Do- 
minican playboy-diplo- 
mat, who had been the 
husband previously of 
French actress Danielle Darrieux and Flor 
Trujillo, daughter of Dominican President 
Rafael Trujillo. Rubirosa later briefly mar- 
ried Woolworth heiress Barbara Hutton. The 
Duke-Rubirosa marriage lasted fourteen 
months; and with its breakup all the fine verve 
seemed to fade. ‘I’m not soured on marriage,” 
she said. “I’m willing to try again.’’ But she 
wept as she said it. 

In recent years she has traveled widely and 
restlessly. In the United States she often 
commutes between New York City and the 
farm at Somerville, where Rutgers University 
now operates the world’s most modern piggery 
with individual air-conditioned stalls, each 
equipped with special water sprays and deo- 
dorant atomizers. Her name has been linked 
romantically with several men. She has be- 
come an avid jazz fan and often visits Birdland 
and other Manhattan hot-music haunts. 

She is still shy and awkward-seeming with 
strangers. She practices yoga, from which she 
had got some peace of mind. It has not been 
the complete answer, but it may have helped 
her over some of the rougher spots. 
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Becic Ball duPont is now the wealthiest of a 
fabulously wealthy family that got its start in 
1802 with a gunpowder mill on the banks of 
Brandywine Creek and rolled up huge for- 
tunes for everybody connected with it. At one 
time the duPont family included 75 million- 
aires. When Jessie Ball entered the family it 
was boiling with feuds. Jessie, a gentle, soft- 
spoken schoolteacher, met Alfred Irénée du- 
Pont and they fell very simply in love. 
Alfred had made a success of the company 
reorganization and fathered four children with 
his first wife when he decided to get a divorce. 
His astonished wife, Bessie, sweetheart of his 
youth, gave no opposition. He was forthright 
in stating his reason: “I’ve been married 






STORM WARNING 


By THELMA IRELAND 


They now predict a hurricane, 
Its course is charted, so 

The people have some warning 
Of which way it will go. 

But there’s a hurricane, age two, 
Whose course begins at dawn. 

You cannot tell which way 


But you can where he’s gone. 





EWRLILY Yedals dliUi al LUILY“LWO ICE] TIRY all OFF 
man. I hope it will be different when I’m singl 
again.” f 
Family members sided with the first Mrs. 
duPont. Their indignation was not assuaged 
a year later when he married young 
Alicia Maddox, his second cousin, who haé 
obtained a divorce from his private secretary, 
George Maddox. All Wilmington, Delaware, 
society was drawn into the warring camps. 


Sander suits were filed, In 1913 Alfred ba 


came so exasperated he tried to get the Dela- # 


ware legislature to pass a bill changing 

son’s name from Alfred to Dorsey duPont. 
Alicia’s death a few years later did not heal the 
rifts. In another reorganization coup Alfred 
was forced out of control of the business in 
which, though he remained E. I. duPont de 
Nemours’ largest single stockholder, he wa 


never again able to seize an overriding role. 


It was at this time, with family and business 
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associations fragmented by feuds and bitter #' 
feelings, that Jessie met Alfred and was at- il) 


tracted, as many women were, to the nearly | 
bald, half blind and deaf (from hunting accigit 


dents) but still handsome and fiercely vigorous | 
man. They were married in 1921. 
Alfred admired Jessie's mind and every- 


to use her quick intelli- 


Florida, where he forgot 
the duPonts and began 


holdings in real estate, 
railroads and banking. 
“Don’t rubber-stamp 
these,” he would warn 
Jessie in handing her a 
sheaf of letters. ‘‘Criti- 
cize them.” He seldom 
made a decision without 


the family had been won 
over, too, by the quick 
charming ways of the 


voiced daughter of a 


good, ~ 


her. Gradually he sof- § 
tened; by 1925 word 
went out that the rest of | 
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thing else about her, including the fact that hell 


couldn’t walk all over her. He encouraged her 
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gence, and set her up in i 
an office next to his in : 
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to oversee his vast other #4 


ie 


brown-eyed, gentle- y 


Virginia attorney. The 
hatchet was buried for — 


Alfred became interested in humanitarian } 
projects—treating crippled children, creating } 
college scholarship funds, preserving historic } 


Southern shrines. Together he and Jessie 
poured millions of duPont dollars into such 
worthy causes. They became interested in art 
and music, which Alfred learned to enjoy 
despite his deafness (he used aft ear trumpet 
with exaggerated dramatic effect most of his 
life). 

When the Delaware legislature failed to pass 
a bill establishing old-age pensions in 1929, 
Alfred set up his own pension system under 
which nearly 1000 worthy persons over 65 re- 
ceived payments from him until the state 
finally acted. He bought radium mines in 
Colorado and set aside large sums for research 
in the use of radium to treat cancer. 

He and Jessie worked as such a close unit 
that when he died in 1935, one of the largest 
landowners in Florida, both his charitable and 
business interests went on without a break 
under her administration. 

Mrs. duPont spends nearly eight hours 
every day at the St. Joe Paper Company in 
Jacksonville, where she is. board chairman, 
attending to company business and her inter- 
ests in the Florida East Coast Railroad and 
the Florida National Bank, parent organiza- 
tion of the Florida National group of twenty- 
two banks, of which she is a director. She is 
lifetime trustee of the Alfred I. duPont Estate, 
director of the Alfred I. duPont Institute at 
Wilmington, and president of the Alfred I. 
duPont Foundation in Jacksonville, and has 
given away millions of dollars to educational 
and charitable projects, particularly in South- 
ern colleges and universities, where she sup- 
ports at least seventy full scholarships every 
year. 

Last year she finished serving a four-year 
term on the Florida State Board of Control, to 








| ich she was appointed by Gov. Fuller War- 
1 to consult on policy and conduct of 
drida institutions of higher learning. 

She maintains three estates: Nemours, in 

ington, where Alfred is buried at the base 

a 210-foot carillon tower, and most of 

ich now has been turned over to a crippled 

dren’s free clinic; Ditchley, a small Geor- 
an brick house in Virginia; and Epping 
rest, near Jacksonville, where she spends 
ost of her time. 
en not working, Jessie duPont likes to 
big floppy hats and sprinkle her conver- 
tion with regional expressions from her Vir- 
hia childhood. ‘In my kittenhood years,” 
will say, “‘“my daddy used to ride me out in 
¢ countryside with him and I'd be his helper, 
llecting his fees. He wasa lawyer.” Her father 
Iped develop her early business sense and 
erest in the intricacies of business relation- 
ps. 
Jessie duPont has dozens of close friends 
id she has some of them over to dinner 
arly every night. “I love socializing,’ she 
s, “in my own home, and not for the 
iety pages. However, that’s not my biggest 
lorry; I’ve never really been received in 
pciety.”” 
| People seldom see the great jewels she owns. 
isually she wears two rings and a simple pearl 
klace. 

“I'd love to wear some of my jewelry,” she 
ghs, “‘but I don’t even see it myself most 
the time. It’s in the bank. It’s not worth 
piting cracked over the head for it.” 





















Mrs. Frederick E. Guest, fragile, white- 
iuired, whose immense blue eyes show clearly 
ie beauty that was a half century ago, might 
ave become the first woman to fly the At- 
Mtic. 

She failed because her family found out 
bout her plans. 

But life has its compensations. She is a 
| ing gold-encrusted improvement on the 
Dap opera about the poor little girl from the 
Vest who grew up to marry England’s rich- 
st, most handsome lord. 


The chief variant from the legend is eco- 
nomic: Mrs. Guest inherited two huge for- 
tunes. The other hardly counts, because 
Frederick Guest, if not quite a lordship, was 
certainly one of England’s most handsome 
and wealthy noblemen. Nor has life held many 
baffling soap-opera complications for Amy 
Phipps Guest—it’s been excitement and fun 
all the way. And it still is, though at 85 she 
has been pressured into listening to doctors 
who say she must begin to take care of herself. 

Reluctantly she let her secretary take along 
a wheel chair last year when she insisted on 
going to the troubled Middle East personally 
to see what was causing all the difficulty. Mrs. 
Guest talked with leaders of many nations, 
including Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion and Egyptian President Nasser. She 
came back with no cure-all but with greater 
understanding, which “is always part of the 
solution. We have to start there always.” 

She has made many similarly motivated 
trips in recent years, several times to Europe, 
each time visiting heads of state. ‘“‘People 
would have me take such care of myself I’d 
never do anything interesting’”—an interfer- 
ence she tolerated only once, to her regret, 
and has no intention of allowing now. 

Mrs. Guest is the custodian of two huge 
fortunes founded in iron and steel on two 
sides of the ocean. Her father, Henry Phipps, 
was a partner of Andrew Carnegie. Her hus- 
band inherited an equally large fortune which 
he left to her on his death in 1937. The hold- 
ings now extend into nearly every phase of 
the nation’s economy; the real-estate holdings 
alone, in Florida, New York and along great 
stretches of the Atlanticcoastline, are estimated 
to be worth $400 million. 

Few lives have held the glamour and ad- 
venture that have been the lifelong lot of 
Amy Phipps. As a child she was surrounded 
by wealth and luxury, private trains, servants, 
famous, charming and distinguished people, 
homes in London, Paris, Africa, a castle on 
the Scottish moors and estates in New York, 
Long Island and Florida. Her wedding present 
from Frederick Guest, third son of the Baron 


of Wimborne and first cousin of Sir Winston 
Churchill, was the world-famed Park Lane, 
London, residence of Alfred Beit, a partner in 
Cecil Rhodes’ diamond mines. Here she enter- 
tained for diplomats and government heads. 
She and Frederick shared a high sense of ad- 
venture and instilled it in their children. They 
took them along big-game hunting in the 
Kenya Colony; introduced them early to inter- 
national society with its attendant interests in 
riding, horse racing and polo, in which both 
their sons became experts. 


Ee pecially the Guests shared a passionate 
interest in aviation. Frederick Guest served as 
British Air Secretary in 1921-22, and Amy was 
one of the first women to take an active interest 
in flying an airplane herself. She was laying 
plans for a pioneer flight across the Atlantic 
when her family got wind of it and blocked 
her flatly. Instead, then, she backed Amelia 
Earhart in her successful Atlantic flight in 
1932. But it wasn’t the same thing, and the 
years have not dimmed her acute disappoint- 
ment that she didn’t do it herself. 

Amy Guest’s next trip undoubtedly will be 
conceived, planned and got under way inside a 
week, or two weeks at the most. Until then the 
popular, unceasingly active lady will make her 
headquarters at Villa Armetis, the huge rolling 
water-front estate near Palm Beach which she 
lent to the Navy as a convalescent hospital 
during World War II. She may go up to New 
York for a few days to see old friends, take in 
some shows and discuss business with her 
sons, Raymond and Winston Guest. Her 
daughter, Diana, now the Countess de la 
Valdone, lives in a seventeenth-century cha- 
teau outside Paris and she may fly there to 
visit with her before returning to Palm Beach, 
where she enters actively into local society 
and civic life, has friends over for dinner and 
informal group singing, and paints and sculpts. 


The Whitney family is as fraught with dis- 
tinguished names as with money. Paynes, 
Vanderbilts, Hays; they have been over here 
since 1635, and fantastically wealthy since 


shortly after the Civil War, when William 
Collins Whitney—the present heirs’ grand- 
father—acted as lawyer in disputes between 
the traction barons and city governments and 
earned large fees which quickly became astro- 
nomical when he invested them in oil and 
tobacco interests. 

At about this same time his brother-in-law, 
Oliver Payne, was lining up alongside John 
D. Rockefeller in the Standard Oil Company. 
Later William became Navy Secretary under 
Cleveland, and John Hay, the present heirs’ 
maternal grandfather, served as Lincoln’s 
secretary, U.S. Ambassador to London and 
as Secretary of State under both McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

When Jock Whitney—now U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, but still most often 
labeled “millionaire sportsman’—removed 
himself from the Social Register a few years 
ago, everybody waited for his sister to do the 
same thing. She retained her listing; but it is 
one of the few times that Joan Whitney Pay- 
son (Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson) and her 
brother have ever chosen to go separate ways. 
As children they picked blueberries together 
during summer vacations in New Hampshire 
to increase their allowances by one penny for 
every 100 berries picked. They indulged a 
mutual fascination for the movies and spent 
all their extra money to sit spellbound 
through as many as a dozen in a single week. 
And in 1927 they shared with their mother, 
Helen Hay Whitney, in one of the largest 
estates ever filed for probate—a fortune esti- 
mated at Payne Whitney’s death to amount to 
nearly $300 million before taxes. 

Mrs. Payson and her brother have con- 
tinued to be of similar minds about how their 
money should be spent for charity, financial 
return and fun, so the sharing has gone on 
ever since. They, with their mother, gave the 
Payne Whitney gymnasium to Yale Univer- 
sity. Together they donated the land and 
financed a large part of the building of the new 
North Shore, Long Island, hospital near their 
estate. Individual projects show their mutual 
concern, as Joan’s Helen Hay Whitney Foun- 
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on cotton cushioning 


Nature gave cotton just the qualities needed to produce 


the highest degree of comfort. Used in mattresses, it is 


soft and resilient enough to yield gently to body pressure 


without letting you bounce or sink. 


..firm enough to give 


you the support needed for healthy, restful sleep. And, 


most important, cotton keeps you cool by transmitting 


heat and perspiration away from your body. 


Whatever brand of mattress you buy, remember this: 9 


out of 10 mattresses sold today are cushioned with cotton 


...for long wear, for economy, and for s-o-u-n-d sleep. 


COTTON 


tops everything for 
mattress cushioning 





National Cotton Batting Institute and National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


dation set up to study rheumatic fever after 
Jock was stricken with the disease. 

They have backed numbers of theatrical and 
movie ventures and their friends include many 
of the outstanding personalities of the enter- 
tainment world: the Gary Coopers, Mary 
Martin and her husband Richard Halliday, 
the Sid Caesars. They were the first big finan- 
cial supporters of Technicolor and formed 
their own company to produce color-show- 
case films. This company became Selznick- 
International and its productions included 


Its attractive colonial exterior 
encloses a house 


that’s up-to-date 


in convenience and livability. 


\iBy CAROL L.C 


The snug little-cottage look of this one-story ho 


no,hint about the spacious accommodations within. But 


an imaginary tour through the floor plan reveals 


blend of traditional charm and modern comfort. The 
wide, gracious entry hall leads with equal ease to the 


entertaining areas, the sleeping quarters and th 
work-and-play kitchen. The formal living room, w 


on three sides, welcomes sunlight and air from dawn until 


dusk; its corner location discourages through t 


built-in china cupboard stretches halfway across the open- 
ing between living and dining rooms; crowned by a planter 
box, it provides just enough privacy for both rooms. Dou- 
ble doors leading to the kitchen swing back to allow easy 


passage with wide trays or wheeled serving carts. 


Once inside the kitchen-family room, all formality dis- 


appears. Here the traditional big living kitchen 
rably preserved and adapted to contemporary 


the biggest movie moneymaker ever made, 
Gone With the Wind. Later they backed Life 
With Father on Joan’s insistence after Jock 
and his friend Robert Benchley rejected the 
original manuscript. Eventually they turned 
over all their earnings from the play and 
movie version to the Helen Hay charitable 
trust. 

But the most familiar association with the 
Whitney name is through the black-and-pink 
silks of one of the world’s most successful 
racing stables, Greentree. Now valued at some 
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$11,000,000, Greentree has developed such 
famous Thoroughbreds as Easter Hero, Capot 
and Tom Fool. Its success, however, is attribut- 
able to the genius of its management under 
the Whitneys’ mother, Helen Hay Whitney, 
who never missed a Belmont meeting (even 
when she had a broken leg) or an important 
race at any other track, and was known by 
every stableboy and racing fan as the “First 
Lady of the American Turf.” She set up 
stables on Long Island, a stud farm in Ken- 
tucky, winter stables in New Jersey, and a 
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ments. Like the kitchen work zone, the family room is 
finished with easy-to-clean, carefree materials. The cen- 
tered fireplace has a raised hearth for indoor steak roasts; 
it doubles for extra seating space when the children enter- 
tain. Doors on either side lead to service yard and terrace. 
The sink and dishwasher back up against a four-foot- 
high partition—low enough to let mother in on the family 
fun, high enough to shield the work counter and laundry. 

Pull-down stairs in the bedroom hall give access to 
generous attic storage area augmenting the roomy closets 
on the living floor below. Trap stairs beneath the service 
porch lead to a partial basement which houses utilities 


Estimates for building this house range from $21,700 


is admi- 
require- 


and labor costs. 


to $28,000, depending upon local variations in material 


Sorry, no plans available. 


spacious home at Saratoga where the fam 
could cruise up the Hudson aboard th 
yacht and stay for the racing season. 
Mrs. Whitney’s main interest, however, 
in improving the breed, not winning at t 
track. It was part of her basic conviction tk 
life is lively and interesting to just about 
same extent that it is possible to bring about 
improvements in it. : 
Accordingly, when Joan married and had |) 
her own children, and noted a dearth of good | 
children’s books, she started her own boo 
shop. She furnished it with books she liked 
even clerked occasionally, and is supposed t 
have written several stories which turned up 
in print there, although she always denied this 
While her children were still babies she a 
her mother every year held the Greentree Fete 
on their estate for the Babies’ Milk Fund, | 
Later when Joan started her valuable collec. | 
tion of Renoirs, Monets and Munnings ! 























discovered the difficulty of a young artist i 
getting started, she founded the Country Ar 
Gallery in an old church near her home. Shi 
and her friends hold monthly exhibitions and 
receptions there and the gallery is a helpful 
showcase for talented artistic newcomers. 

If every person in the United States were 
asked to identify Mrs. Payson’s picture, it is 
doubtful that more than a few dozen, 
friends, could do it. And if she were put wii 
group of representative women, and the qu 
tion asked, ‘“‘Which has the most money?” she 
would almost surely poll the fewest votes 
“She simply,” said a friend, “doesn’t look like 
a woman who is loaded.’ She wears dark 
prints and solid colors—‘‘everything elegant, 
nothing stunning.”’ Plain little hats sit flat or 
cap style on her medium-brown short hair. 
She seldom wears jewelry. She hates to be 
photographed. She diets periodically, being 
inclined to take on weight, but without le 
ing success. “Joan is very comfortable to be 
around and she likes to be comfortable her- 
self. She would never suffer to be thin. But 
she’s a darling, like her mother. Everyone 
adores her, and her children worship at her 
feet.” 

Charles Payson, an attractive red-haired 
Down Easter from Maine, inherited $1,000,- 
000 in his own right. He and Joan share few 
outside interests—he’ is interested chiefly in 
business and is a director of several com: 
panies—but both are devoted to their family 
and home life together. When Jock inherited 
the family mansion near Manhasset, they 
built their own rambling French-colonial 
home on the same broad Greentree acreage, 
separated from the Whitneys’ only by wood 
It is in perfect harmony with its owners’ char. 
acter, being one of the few four-story domiciles 
anywhere that manage to look cozy inside and 
out. 






















































The Paysons haye not a great deal to do 
with North Shore society life, but when the’ 
throw a ball it is remembered. Often it is a 
masquerade on the Fourth of July, the eve of | 
their wedding anniversary. They hire a couple © 
of orchestras, deck the trees, the house, every- 
thing in sight, and invite hundreds of guests. 
The party goes on as long as the guests are 
able. Often they have been known to wind up 
at ten the next morning with people still in 
fancy dress playing golf on the Whitneys’ 
private links. 

When their five children were young, a fa- 
miliar sight during Christmas vacations was 
Mrs. Payson taking them all to lunch at the 
Waldorf. The death of their son, Daniel, in the 
Battle of the Bulge during World War II, was 
a tragic blow, and came at about the same time 
Jock was reported in enemy hands. For a long 
time afterward they went out little, devoted 
themselves to war work. They are still inclined 
to fuss over John, the youngest, who is still in 
school. 

Their three daughters are married and liv- 
ing in California, Texas and Italy. They see 
one another frequently. Mrs. Payson is deter- 
mined that all her grandchildren shall get up 
on ponies as soon as humanly possible, a time 
that coincides roughly in her mind with their 
first faltering steps. 

But for sheer drama, life holds no more 
thrills and suspense than Mrs. Payson experi- 
ences in her front-tier box at Belmont track 
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KING-SIZE TRADITIONAL LAWSON, six feet of sit- 
ting comfort and KING-SIZE mattress. Three cushions, 
channel arms, flounce. From $369 depending on fabric. 





SIMMONS introduces new styles... new fabrics 
... new low prices for HIDE-A-BED” SOFAS 


SHELF-ARM MODERN shown in green tweed. Six other 
colors available including the new oriental blue, char- 
coal and Burma gold. Special value at $279.50. 


-EARLY AMERICAN with wing back, kick pleat and 
cut-back Lawson arms. Many new prints and tweeds. 
Approx. $299.50 depending on fabric chosen. 
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Custom-order just what you 
want at no extra cost! 


Don’t miss the new Hide-A-Bed sofas, 
value-priced for savings now. There 
are literally hundreds of possible style, 
size and fabric combinations. 


Pick and choose from over 200 
tweeds, nylons, prints, linens, bouclés, 
in 17 new colors .. . over 50 distine- 
tively detailed styles . . . full, apart- 
ment, loveseat and extra-wide sizes. 


Then Simmons makes your Hide- 
A-Bed sofa to order —in about 3 weeks! 


Only Simmons gives you 
all these advantages 


e Wider arm to arm—full-size sofa is 
a full 65 inches between arms. 


e Super-comfort cushions—Beauty- 
rest* (or foam rubber, slightly 
more). 

¢ Exclusive seat design—lower height 

sloping comfortably toward back. 

e Kasy opening—bed comes out in 
seconds with bedding in place. 


¢ Simmons mattress — full-length 
Deepsleep* (or famous Beautyrest 
mattress, slightly more). 


e Exclusive all-steel sofa frame—not 
just the bed frame! Can’t warp. 






See all the famous Simmons convertibles at your favorite store, $89.50 to $495.00 . . . Convenient terms 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office, Copr. 1957 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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N a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old woman lay} 
I waiting for death. “Well,” she said in amused wonder, “if this is dying, 
there is nothing very unpleasant about it.”’ And the book closed for onejfysw* 
of the most remarkable of the many remarkable women America has ee 
produced. er 

Her story began on a night very long ago when, as a Quaker girl inj} 
Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got a gold medaj]j 
worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded to the | 
popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” regarded Maria 
as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery as only an accident. 

That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she could 
regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understood Bowditch’s “‘Practi- 
cal Navigator’ and was studying science in self-taught French, German 
and Latin. In time she would become the first woman member of the \ 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy | 
professor—in Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever } 
of New York University’s Hall of Fame. ! 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing success } 
in the crusade to make American women free. » 

No one these days would question the rewards of Maria Mitchell’s cru- }}; 
sade. Women today enrich every level of public life. And, in family life, 
they guard financial security two times out of three. One reason, prob- 
ably, why their families have more than $40,000,000,000 saved—in |) 
guaranteed-safe United States Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to save. Trust them. Through | 
Payroll Savings, or at your bank, start your Bond program, too. Today. 
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Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bonds purchased — 
since February 1, 1957, pays 314% interest when held to maturity. It earns 
higher interest in the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn more as they get older. 




































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 184 
hen a Greentree horse is running out in front. 
Mrs. Payson doesn’t get up and holler,” the 
ableboys say—‘‘but she stops talking and 
sts quiet and just looks tense and pale all 
er.’’ She sometimes looks this way when a 
ireentree horse isn’t even running. This 
1eans only one thing: she has her little tor- 
yise-shell pocket radio in the box with her, it’s 
arned on to the ball game and the Dodgers 
e in a tight spot out at Ebbets Field. 


| Mrs. Mary Roebling, of Trenton, New Jer- 
2y, is reputedly one of the smartest women in 
ne United States. She is 
Iso handsome and almost 7 
srrifyingly able. Though ivi ivi 
e inherited vast amounts 
rom two husbands who 
ied before she was 31— 
Arthur W. Herbert, a 
yanker, and Siegfried Roeb- 
ing, whose family money 


of the mind. 
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Bridge—she undoubtedly has increased 
her wealth many times through her own 
alents as a banker. 

Mary Gindhart Roebling grew up in 
oorestown, New Jersey. Her father, Isaac 
indhart, was commercial manager of the 
eystone Telephone Company. She studied 
erchandising at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and afterward worked briefly for a 
Philadelphia investment firm. Then she mar- 
ed. After her second husband, Siegfried Roe- 
bling, died, she took over his place on the 
Trenton Trust Company board. A year later, 
in 1937, she was named the bank’s president. 
Since that time she has been named addition- 
ally its board chairman and member of the 
executive committee, and has increased its 
total resources from $16,000,000 to $74,000,- 
000. She has also accumulated trusteeships 
Jor directorships of 25 other organizations— 
!about half of them commercial, the other half 
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Anger blows out the lamp 


—ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 





devoted to public service, like the National 
Lay Committee of Churches of Christ, three 
Trenton hospitals, the New Jersey Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the American Immi- 
grant Association, the Women’s Committee of 
the National Safety Council, the Westminster 
Choir School. 

Mrs. Roebling speaks, always pithily, before 
business executives, women’s clubs, citizens’ 
groups in places as far away as Texas, San 
Francisco and Chicago in a single two-week 
period. One of her most fervent views is that 
the time is ripe for election of a woman 
Vice President of the United States. Before 

the last election she de- 

EVE ivi clared her “‘firm belief that 
the political party that se- 
lects for its vice-presidential 
candidate an able woman 
will be assured of the elec- 
tion by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

ivi ivi “Tt’s absurd to think you 

can’t have a job and raise 
a family as well,” she retorts to criticism, 
and her own children “‘have always been de- 
voted and perfectly well behaved.” 

Her outside time consists of leftovers from a 
business day that is ten to eighteen hours long 
from Labor Day to June. She handles her time 
with an art that conceals art, and when she 
breezes into a dinner of business executives or 
fellow bankers after a day’s work there is no 
sign of strain. There is more likely to be an all- 
but-audible whistle, because tall, slim, red- 
blond Mrs. Roebling, who thinks business- 
women should wear inconspicuous clothes 
during the day, feels they should dress to the 
hilt after hours. And she has the Christian 
Dior-Traina Norell gowns, the Tiffany jewels, 
the sable wraps and the poise ‘‘to take every- 
body’s mind off banking for a minute,” an as- 
sociate remarked. ‘‘She /ooks rich,” a friend 
describes her. 

She has fewer homes than any of the other 
“richest’”” women—only a hotel suite in Tren- 





OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
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One-piece dress; 12 to 20 (32 to 40). 75c. 
Coat; 10 to 20 (31 to 40). $1.00. 
Skirt; 25 to 34 waist measure. 50c. 


“Easy to Make’’ one-piece dress; 10 to 18 (31 to 
38). 75c. 


Suit; 10 to 18 (31 to 38). 75c. 





ton and a three-bedroom country house and 
guesthouse near Stockton, New Jersey. When 
she entertains, therefore, it is in private parties 
of ten to thirty at places like New York’s Stork 
Club, El Morocco or the St. Regis roof. Her 
son, Paul Roebling, is an actor, and her daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, is married and the mother of 
four young children. They all see one an- 
other often. She has many escorts, but “‘it isn’t 
fair to have a husband and a job as demand- 
ing as mine,” and unless she finds one who 
takes her mind off her work more than any- 
one has recently she says she will not remarry. 

“T love people. I love clothes and hats 
and beautiful things. I am a very feminine 
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woman,” she reflects. ““But I would honestly 
rather curl up with the Wall Street Journal or 
a good financial statement than any novel.” 

In 1952 she was named Trenton’s Woman of 
the Year. 


There is probably no more fabulous success 
story than Helena Rubinstein’s: rags to riches; 
an unhappy youthful romance; banishment 
across half a world; success and acclaim; 
beautiful women; marriage with a prince; all 
the accouterments of wealth—homes, paint- 
ings, jewels, travel—and the zest to enjoy it to 
the fullest. It has every element of good fiction 
except credibility. 
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Special School 
Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


14 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 


Dramatic Arts 


73rd Year. Thorough 
preparation for the 


American Academy 
[ Theatre, Radi d 
of Drama tic Arts Televisions Te Senior 


Year public performances on B’way. 2 yr. day courses ap- 
proved for Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Sat- 


urday teen-age STOUDS.Rm, 195, 245 West 52nd St., N.Y.19. 
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ENJOY YOUR WORK! Fascinating 
positions and a sound future await 
trained men and women in hotels, ; ; 
motels, clubs, apartment house projects: Lewis gradu- 
ates ‘making good’’ as Hostess, Executive House- 
keeper, Manager, Social or Food Director, and 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Previous experience proved 
unnecessary. Lewis Training qualifies you at home or 
through resident classes in Washington. Lewis National 
Placement Service FREE. Mrs. C. F. Shiners writes: 
“After graduating became Hostess-Housekeeper in a 
hotel. My position offers everything I had hoped for.”’ 
Write for fascinating Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity.” 


Course Approved for ALL Veteran & War Orphan Training. 


t 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 4 [aes 
YE 


Sta. CO-501, Washington 7, D. C. 
Home Study Schools 


Chicago School of Interior Decoration 
Home study training. Approved and supervised. Fine 
starting point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text 
and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 

835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1376, Chicago 14 


You can educate your child at 

Calvert School home with famous Calvert School- 

At-Home Courses. Kindergarten—9th grade. Accredited. 

Easy-to-follow teaching manual; lessons, books, supplies. 

No experience needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Start 
any time. 52nd year. Catalog. Give age, school grade. 

Calvert School, 859 E. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 





HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 
| C S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
»U.¥%: free books: (1) 36-page ‘How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA. DEPT. 39112H 








: High School at Home. Many 
American School Finish in 2 Years. Go as rap- 


idly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares for 
college entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 

American School, Dept. H63, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Thousands of firms need women accountants. We train you thoroly at 
home in spare time for well paying accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff 
of CPAs and expert accountants. Placement counsel. Write for sample 
lesson and illustrated free book, ‘‘Opportunities in Accounting’’ 
which describes the opportunities for women in this profitable field. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 


A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H 819 Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Boys’ Schools 


ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
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‘At the Nation’s Shrine” Prepare your 
* boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 
12-20. All sports. Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC. Catalog. Radnor Rd., Wayne, Pa. 























Croydon Hall 

For boys, Grades 3 through 12. Sound college preparation. 
Small classes. Strong remedial education program. Individ- 
ual guidance and testing. Team sports. Riding, tennis, golf. 
Field trips. 45 acres. 40 miles from N.Y.C. Summer Session. 


Dr. John J. Carr, Pres., Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 
Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch school for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Small classes. Accredited. Riding & polo included 
in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, fishing, rodeos, 
riflery, music. 30th yr. Also co-ed Day School. Catalog, 


H. J. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottsdale, Arizona 


New York Military Academy 

Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. R.O.T.C. Graduates 
all colleges. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. Band scholar- 
ships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. 


17 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ohio's only mili- 


Ohio Military Institute = 2fos_enls 
Brings out the best in your boy. Large faculty—small 
classes. Upper school certifies to colleges. Lower school for 
boys 7-11. High, healthful, wooded 52-acre campus. Est. 
1832. Sports, music, rifle club. Moderate tuition. Catalog, 


write: 5571 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, O. 


Fine & Applied Arts 
Schools 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


More jobs offered our graduates than we can fill. 18-month 
Diploma courses in Commercial Art; Fashion Art; Dress 
Design; Interior Design. Veteran approved. Co-ed. 35th 
Year. For King Size Factbook, write 


Willis J. Shook, Director, 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design. Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Fashion 
Illustration. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 
Sept. 4; Oct. 7. Write Registrar, Room 706. Specify course. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


New York School of Interior Design 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course starts October 2nd. 
Faculty of leading N. Y. decorators. Period and modern 
styles, color schemes, all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 
7R. Home Study Course for those who cannot come to N.Y. 


Starts at once. Catalog 7C. 29 East 72nd St., N. Y. 21 
Medical Technology 
Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence in training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. 
Send for Catalog A. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Business & Secretarial 
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Write 120 Words Per Minute. 
Age No Obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
machines; uses ABC’s, Easiest to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a better position. Nationally used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. 120 words per minute—50% 
FASTER than Civil Service requirements. Over 350,000 
taught at home or through classroom instruction. The 
very low cost will surprise you. Typing available. 34th 
Year. Schools in over 400 cities 























in U.S., Canada, Cuba and Ha- DID YOU SEE 
waii. Write for Free Booklet to:] READER'S DIGEST 
School of ARTICLE ON 
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Piling 
Dept. 9909-7, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 ® 








Now available is a booklet of information on academic and vocational 
schools, two-year and four-year colleges, and summer camps. It is a 
handy reference directory of more than 100 announcements appearing 
in spring and summer issues of the Journal’s school section this year. 


To secure your copy without charge or obligation just send your name 


and address, 


plainly written or typed, 


to: Schools, Colleges, and 


Camps, Ladies’ Home Journal, 555 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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wish Grandma would 
call me today 


“I miss her a lot. And Mommy always feels happier, 
too, after she’s talked with Grandma.” 


Is there someone in your family who lives too far 
away to see as often as you'd like? A regular telephone 
visit is something nice to look forward to; something 
warm and satisfying to remember. 


It’s easy to telephone out of town. And you can talk 
as long as you like. The cost is low. Someone would like 
to hear your voice right now. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Station-to-Station Calls 


For examp Tes First Each Added 


3 Minutes Minute 
Buffalo to Cleveland 55¢ 15¢ 
Detroit to Milwaukee 70¢ 20¢ 


Los Angeles to Phoenix 85¢ 25¢ 
Atlanta to New Orleans 90¢ 25¢ 
Chicago to New York $120 30¢ 


These rates apply every night after 6 and all day 


Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





“As a novel it would be too much to be be- 
lieved,”’ says the short, dark woman whose 
business acumen and knowledge of feminine 
psychology have rolled up one of the nation’s 
largest personal fortunes. “Sometimes when I 
think back I can hardly believe it myself.” 

Actually, it is only the end result that is fan- 
tastic. Her career’s beginning and every step 
along the way have been logical and natural; 
at no point does luck play any extraordinary 
role in Madame Rubinstein’s—or Princess 
Gourielli’s—success. 

She did not start actually with rags but in 
a middle-class family in Cracow, Poland, with 
a father who wanted her to be a doctor. She 
tried her best, but two things went wrong: 
she fainted at the sight of blood, and she fell 
in love with an unsuitable young man. Her 
father, thoroughly put out, sent her to visit 
relatives in Australia. “I was so unhappy 
there,” she recalls. ““Every 
night I went to bed with 
swollen eyes from crying.” 
Suddenly things improved. 

Australian women, their 
skins roughened by the dry 
winds, noticed Helena’s 
clear complexion and the 
face cream she had brought 
from home. Helena gener- 
ously let them try it. Then she sent for more 
and sold them the second jar. “Soon I had a 
little shop, and so many beaux I forgot the 
boy in Poland.’’ She made enough money to 
go to London and set herself up in Lord 
Salisbury’s house there. She married Edward 
Titus, a chemist, and came to the United 
States. 

Fifteen years later her business had suc- 
ceeded—her salons were running through- 
out Europe and America—and she had two 
young sons. But her marriage was not happy. 
In 1937 she and Titus divorced, and a year 
later she married Prince Artchil Gourielli- 
Tchkonia, a Georgian nobleman, who headed 
Rubinstein’s House of Gourielli cosmetics for 
men (shaving lotion, and so on) until his death 
two years ago. 

The business now has factories and salons 
all over the world, and markets hundreds of 
varieties of creams, lotions and cosmetics. 
And Madame Rubinstein—who says she still 
uses the same herbal cream she brought from 
Poland years ago—has a three-story pent- 
house apartment on New York’s Park Ave- 
nue. In it she has collected some of the world’s 
finest examples of modern art, African sculp- 
ture, jewels and antique furniture. She also has 
an apartment in Paris overlooking the Seine; 
a country house in France at Combe-la-ville; 
and another country house in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

She sees a little—but only a little—of all of 
them; keeping in personal touch with her far- 
flung operations keeps her traveling six months 


thing. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN MAN’S HISTORY | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


one at a time, but many, simultaneously, and 
of many types. When the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, spoke of “massive reprisals” in 
case of a Soviet attack on any part of the free 
world (and Mr. Khrushchev has also threat- 
ened such reprisals), neither of them, cer- 
tainly, was thinking of one H-bomb, or of a 
few shots from atomic artillery. A massive 
attack, if it means anything, means letting 
loose a whole arsenal. 

And on the effects of this neither the atomic 
scientists, the military men nor the geneticists 
have differences of opinion. Millions would 
perish and the seed of survivors be contami- 
nated in perpetuity. It would be a war against 
the race, or races, as such. : 

May we ponder a little further? 

Thermonuclear weapons are the invention 
of white, Western men. The white (or Cau- 
casian) race is only a fraction of the world’s 
population, a small minority. If an atomic 
war occurs within the white world, which 
alone possesses the power to wage it, will it 
not hasten the demise of the white race as 
such? Biologically enfeebled, how will it, in a 
not very long run, manage to hold its own 
against the millions of Asians and Africans? 
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Reform only yourself; for 
in doing that you do every- 
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out of every year. But “I like to work,” 
says; “in fact, it does not seem like w 
me.” In further fact, she cannot unders| 
less dedicated folk, and so had difficulty 
ing people she feels she can depend on 
business. Absence from work because ¢ 
ness puzzles her. “I’ve been sick the las 
days,” she says wonderingly, “but I hay 
stayed home.” 
She resembles an exotic hummingbir 
she darts from room to room in her fas] 
able Fifth Avenue salon, her 4’10’ fi 
garbed in vibrant hues, heavily jeweled 
held imperiously upward, jet-black 
pulled severely into a bun, the total e 
heightened by her own vivid coloring. 
graphs invariably show her with a g 
pression because she is incapable of smilin 
command. The imperious attitude is als¢ 
ceptive—“I know I frighten people,’ 
acknowledges; “‘it is 
cause I am short that I 
haughty that way.” 
talks little; that, too, 
nerves strangers. 
Madame Rubinstein 
netted an estimated $5 
000,000 from her bea 
business alone. Other 
vestments have proba 
doubled that figure. She knows exactly 1 h 
all her money is, and talks with her brok 
several times each day. Several years ago 
Rome she became ill with double pneumor 
Doctors put her under an oxygen tent a 
feared the worst. The next morning her s 
tary crept into the room to find Madame s 
under the oxygen tent indignantly reading { 
financial page of the New York Hera 
Tribune. ‘“*Why did you not tell me —— 3 
falling?” she demanded. ‘‘Sell immediatel a 
Her biggest coup came after she sold_e / 
trol of her company to an investment firm 
1928 for $7,500,000. She returned a year la’ 
to find company policy changed and inec 
down. Meanwhile the market had crash 
She bought back control for $1,000,000 
never has relinquished it since. She says 
can run her business better than anybody 
make mistakes,”’ she acknowledges, ““but 
few mistakes.”’ Besides, she honestly en 
every phase of her business—the competit 
creation of new products, inventing adver 
ing appeals and, by no means least, help 
women to look their best. The possibility 
actually creating, in a sense, beauty i 
human being is an idea that fascinates het 
“Beauty, of course, is always worth wh 
but in a human being —— Some peo 
beauty helps. Some people it spoils. A bez 
ful woman can achieve a lot—or destro 
lot.” She muses a moment. Then, “ 
ever’’—she shrugs off responsibility—‘*whi 
woman does with her beauty is up to her, 
to me.” 
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“DoD 


No country, no matter what its scient 
achievements, is stronger than the phys 
and mental strength of its population. If th 
fails, its scientific achicyements will dwin 
from generation to generation, along with 
its other strengths, including the = y 
survive. 

Out of hundreds of thousands of quite 
dinary but generally normal individuals, b 
ture has always produced occasional geniu 
who have led their nations and the world fc 
ward into new and greater dimensions 
understanding, revelation, wisdom and beai 
Will they be produced out of a popula' 
which is largely or in greatly increased pr 
portion subnormal? They never have be 
There are such populations, retarded by 
favorable aspects of physical nature, andt 
have not produced geniuses or much of any 
thing else. a 

The human race, and especially ‘8 white 
Western races to whom the Russians (th n 
These peoples must beware lest, like Lu 
having brought down fire from heaven, 
consume them, slowly at first; utterly in thi 
long run. ENI 
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sheerest luxury.... perfected protection 


make Modess your discovery this month 
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2% 0z Breck Creme Sinse/ 


8 OZ BRECK SHAMPOO 
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COMBINATION OFFER OF CREME RINSE WITH A BRECK Shi 


Each one of the Three Breck Shampoos - for dry, oily or normal Breck Creme Rinse, used after the shampoo, adds softness, lu: 
hair - is now offered in combination with Breck Creme Rinse. 

Select the Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. easy. Breck Creme Rinse is helpful in the care of dry, brittle 
A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and beautiful. Enjoy fragrant Breck Creme Rinse after your next shampé 


A 2% oz. bottle of Breck Creme Rinse with a $1.00 bottle of one of the Three Breck Shampoos — both for $1.00 plus 3¢ federal tax. 
Instructions for making a distinctive jeweled mirror similar to the one shown above are available on request. 
WOMEN. 6H BRECK jI.N°C : DEPT 116 Diwone a ey Sinan as ‘ SPRINGETE LD . MASSACH US EG 
Copyright 1957 by John H, Breck Inc. . 
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GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


What Causes CAN THIS MARRIAGE Why I Like 
Third-Day Blues? BE SAVED? Being 7 3 
She No Longer Neede d tiim DAWN 1 Ma 














NOTA 

WHISPER OF 
BAD BREATH 
WITH NEW IPANA 








..Its distinct taste tells you so 


e New Ipana® Tooth Paste with germ-killing 
WD-9 prevents bad breath. Use it regularly. 

Ipana’s distinct taste and refreshing after-taste 
tell you it cleans your entire mouth. 


e Ipana with WD-9 actually has twice the 


decay-germ killing power of any other leading 
tooth paste. So it can help your children 
fight tooth decay effectively, too. 


Look for ‘ 
the BIG cap — 


only on NEW Ipana 


Ipana 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 
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YVONNE DE CARLO co-starring in"BAND OF AN. 


A WARNER BROS. pron. LS. 


Ii yeu d like to nen era 
‘second look” complexion 


-..one that’s soft and smooth A complexion that looks (mean les and prettier the more he looks—that’s the 
kind you want. And that’s the kind Lux can help you have. 





... then always use Lux. With its rich Cosmetic lather, its mildness and gentleness, Lux can do 
‘ ; 9 as much for you as it does for any Hollywood star. Then there’s the Lux 
That S what I do, Says fragrance—the best-liked soap perfume in the world. Lever Brothers un- 


conditionally guarantees that you’ll decide Lux is absolutely wonderful for 

Yvonne DeCarlo ae SS 
your complexion—or you can have your money back. For a complexion you 
love—and he’ll love, too—use Lux, just as the stars do. 


9 out of 10 Hollywood stars depend on LUX 


eA AR alee ST eee RONAN 





Now Lux comes in 4 lovely pastels, as well as white. Buy new color Lux by the color of its foil wrapper! 








Ladies’ Home Jo 


JQOURNALITIES 


If you can bear almost 
unbearable suspense, 
start reading JOHN MAc- 
DONALD’s two-parter, 
The Executioners, on 
page 74 right now. (Oh, 
well, finish this column, 
then read it.) The com- 
mon fate of good writ- 
John MacDonald erg is that few readers 
care about them—they 
care about the people in their stories. But if 
you can, you might like to remember that 
John MacDonald is, in his own words, 
“happy, energetic, balding, bifocaled, forty- 
one, father of one, B.S. from Syracuse, 
M.B.A. from Harvard, lieutenant colonel in 
the Retired Reserve,” and will, on January 
23rd of 1958, celebrate his twelfth year of 
writing for a living. He has written thirty 
books and nearly five hundred short stories. 
Four of his novels are in various stages of 
preparation in Hollywood. Many of his 
stories have been made into television plays. 
One of his novels, The Damned, sold one 
million seven hundred thousand copies. He 
has made ‘‘somewhere close to four hundred 
thousand dollars and saved very little of it.” 
Hopes to do better in the next five years. 





In My Wife’s Husband 
(page 62), BRUNELLA 
GASPERINI has performed 
an amazing feat. She 
has seen herself as her 
husband sees her—or, 
rather, she has seen her- 
self as her husband 
might see her if he were 
Brunella Gasperint Brunella Gasperini. 
Sounds complicated, 
but it’s only hilarious. The facts: she is a 
graduate of the University of Milan, Italy, 
with a degree in literature; her husband’s 
wife has two children—a boy of ten and a 
girl, six. The whole family loves to ski and 
does, including the six-year-old. In the 
summer they have a villa on Lake Lugano 
where they fish—or at least the wife’s hus- 
band does. The wife hunts for the children, 
paints ceramics, decorates gourds and writes. 
Her first story was published in 1953; she 
plans to write hundreds more, but My Wife’s 
Husband is the sort of story a wife can write 
only once in a lifetime and feel absolutely 
certain the plot will work out as neatly as it 
does. 





What can we say about 
our Decoration Editor, 
CYNTHIA McApboo 
WHEATLAND? “‘Don’t,” 
she says, “‘say I ‘have’ a 
husband—I do have a 
husband, but it’s like 
saying I ‘have’ two chil- 
_ ~ dren anda Welsh Corgi. 
Cynthia Wheatland [| do—or at least they 
‘have’ me—but do I? 
Let’s all just be, and hope for the best.’’ We 
have never known Cynthia to be other than 
good to look at and in a good humor, and 
the rooms she plans have those same char- 
acteristics (see page 85). She was graduated 
from Barnard, where she majored in govern- 
ment and economics. At the time she wanted 
to go on to law school and get into politics— 
imagine that! Not that bright young women 
aren’t needed in politics, but like her hus- 
band, her Corgi and her children, we are 
glad to have her—oops—we’re glad she be 
with us. 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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Let me 


You owe it to yourself to give Tampax a 
trial, this very month... 


@ Because it was invented by a doctor 
for the benefit of a// women—mar- 
ried or single, active or not! 


@ Because with Tampax® internal sani- 
tary protection, nothing can show 
and no one can know your secret! 


@ Because Tampax is so comfortable— 
you hardly realize you’re wearing it! 
No chafing pads. No chance of 
odor forming. 


@ Because Tampax is the last word in 
daintiness. Easy to use, change and 
dispose of—your fingers never need 
to touch it! 


@ Because it helps you forget about 
differences in days of the month! 
Gives you so much freedom! Poise! 


Confidence! 


For so many reasons—so important to you 
—try Tampax. Use Tampax. In Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies, wherever 
drug products are sold. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 







Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name. 
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Cr ee te 


You'll like Borden’s 
biscuits best... 









LIO1MEMS 
Buttermilk 


i BISCUITS 
TAA colle 
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The easiest-to-open 


from package! 


start... 


Exclusive with Borden’s ...No strings, no 
twisting, no cutting. Pull Easy-Grip Flap... 
new all-foil package pops open and out come 
10 biscuits. The ‘‘pop”’ means they’re fresh! 





The finest 
texture and flavor! 


...tO 
finish! 


Just bake Borden’s Buttermilk Biscuits 10 
minutes and they’re ready, all golden-brown. 
So rich in buttermilk, they even smell but- 
ter-y... taste extra light and fluffy ! 


Try Borden’s Sweetmilk Biscuits, Too! 


y For 100 years folks have been 
0, Yi saying, “If it’s Borden’s it’s 
got to be good!” 


Borden’s Milk « Fine Cheeses « Ice Cream « Starlac 
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See Borden’s TV shows, “‘The People’s Choice,” “Queen for a Day” and “Fury’’ ©1957, The Borden Company 





Fan Letter 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Dear Sirs: At last my JOURNAL sub- 
scription has expired and you may be sure 
I won't be renewing. Your magazine 
hasn’t been worth the paper it’s printed 
on for years. The stories are poor, the 
articles are boring, and worst of all, you 
editors are so smug. You know everything. 
In fact, I’ll bet you eleven million dollars 
you won't even read this letter. 
MRS. D.H.B. 


> You forgot to enclose check. ED. 


They Read 
an Article, and — 


East Orange, New Jersey 

Dear Editor: The letter by Ruth A. 
Crosson, R.N., on deplorable conditions 
in homes for the aged in New Jersey 
(February JOURNAL) has produced action. 

Almost as a direct result of Nurse Cros- 
son’s statements, the League of Women 
Voters of East Orange, at its April meet- 
ing, adopted as its program for the coming 
year “‘the study of facilities available for 
the senior citizen in East Orange.”’ It is the 
policy of the League of Women Voters to 
first study a situation and then take the 
findings to governing bodies and ask for 
new legislation where needed. The league’s 
study will cover all phases of this subject. 

In June, Hon. William M. McConnell, 
mayor of East Orange, appointed a Coun- 
cil on Senior Citizens to ‘‘find out the 
needs of the senior citizen in our com- 
munity.” This council will be comprised of 
representatives from the Welfare, Health, 
Library and Recreation departments of 
the city, United Community Fund, U.S. 
Social Security, Retired Business and Pro- 
fessional Men's Association and_ the 
League of Women Voters. 

We hope this information will help 
prove to Nurse Crosson that she was not 
pleading in vain and that she won't have 
to continue ‘‘nagging and persuading’”’ to 
get help for mothers, fathers and others, 
over 65—not in East Orange, New Jersey, 
anyway. Sincerely yours, 

MARGARET McLOUGHLIN 


President, 
League of Women Voters of East Orange 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOC. 
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SHARP 





“Let’s settle this here and 
now. Who is your pedia- 
trician ...meor Dr. Spock?” 


Ounce of Prevention... 


Somewhere in U.S.A. 

Dear Editors: Since the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is supposed to be for us women— 
why don’t you admit about 90 per cent 
of divorces are because of trifling husbands? 
Name Withheld 


> Some husbands stray. We urge wives 
to make “home” a place in which men 
stay. ED. 


Prakatst Makes Perfect 


San Bernardino, California 
Dear Editors: My husband is more im- 
pressed, I think, with our six-year-old 
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daughter’s literary efforts than with mine, 
and asked me to send you a verbatim, 
“verspellim”’ copy of her tale of Being 
Booing (pronounced Bing Bong), who is’a 
seal. 


BEING BOOING'S PLAY AT THE ZOO 


Girls and boys came to the zoo and Being 
did his turiks but he did not no hew to 
boons a ball on his noos and then when the 
zoo man was goon he prakatst boonsing a 
ball on his noos and then he now hew to 





boons a ball on his noos and all the peeple | 


laughed at Being Booig bekose he is so 
funny love Kay 
Sincerely, 
HARRIETT ARNOLD NIEMEYER 


Need for Understanding 


Somewhere in U.S. 
Dear Editors: | suffered a nervous break- 
down two years ago after the death of my 
two-month-old daughter. It took six weeks 
in a mental hospital and all our savings to 
cure me. But I have never felt better in my 
life, mentally or physically, than I do now. 
However, after my hospitalization I had 
to re-enter my former life and that was 
harder than the cure of my depression._ 
The doctors had told me that people 
would pay no more attention to a nervous 
breakdown than to a broken leg; but in 
my small town I was treated as a freak by 
intelligent people. I am now employed as 
a bookkeeper and also hope to substitute- 
teach in my ‘“‘spare”’ time this fall—not 
because I am anxious to work outside my 
home but because I feel compelled to show 
I can do these things and not suffer a 
breakdown again. 
Can you help to wipe out the stigma 
attached to mental illness? 
Name Withheld 


Brother-and-Sister Act 


Binalbagan, Occidental Negros 

Philippines 

Dear Editor: | have seen many pictures 

of cute babies from different countries in 

the JOURNAL, so I thought perhaps you 
would want to see my kids too. 





Out for a ride. 


Roselita, although only two, is already 
showing an interest in the JOURNAL. 
With her in the picture is her brother, 
Ramon, seven and a half months old. 
‘ Sincerely, 
FELISA VIAPLANA DEPRA 


Report From 
Dean Gildersleeve 


Bedford Village, New York 

Dear Mr. Gould: 1 think you may be in- 
terested in a brief report on the letters I © 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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NO FOOLIN, FOLKS / 











Just add to poiling water, cover 
_..remove from heat. 
g! No steaming! 
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Pour perfect rice out! 


se it’s already cooked, 


Minute Rice is 
always fluffy and delicious! 


Becau 





Another favorite 
from General Foods 
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Minute Rice is perfect every time * 
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CRYSTAL 


Sear 





A ERICAW GIRL em 


WHEN iT |S NEWS 


t 


Styles for every hour, every woman... ask at the store near you, that has American Girl shoes. 


Street shoe, dress shoe, and walking shoe; . 
$B22 TO $4Q99* 


missile toe, t red r n toe; 
aaMnoababli ls denial sss leant walalg other styles from 6.99 


spear-thin high heel, slim medium heel, sturdy walking heel, or demi-low heel. 


AMHERST 


DANCER 


*prices slightly higher South, West and Canada. For name of store-nearest you, write: American Girl Shoe, 288 A Street, Boston, Mass. 
Div: Consolidated National Shoe Corp. Also made in Canada by Ludger Duchaine, Inc., Quebec. 
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© norcross, Inc, 


QUEEN-SIZE GREETING CARDS 


To say the things you want to Say and in a great big way! 


There’s a colorful 12-inch Norcross QUEEN-Size Card for every 
occasion! You’ll find just the right message—for birthdays, anniver- 
saries, congratulations, get well. 


See the many new and different QUEEN-Size cards now being N © iz Cc Fi © © S 


featured in their own special racks at your Norcross dealers’... . GREETING CARDS 
the better greeting card shops and department stores everywhere. 
Such a big and queenly buy... for 50¢. 
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Always a special need...now a special laxative 


women 
only! 


At last a miracle laxative formula 

made for feminine use! Correctol’s 
relief is sure, gentle, more normal... | 
even after childbirth | 
and during menstrual periods. 


Constipation presents special problems to a 
woman. Her system is complex and sensitive. 

It repeatedly undergoes cycles of change during 
which constipation may make discomfort even 
more severe. So it’s almost unbelievable 

that science never until now has developed a 
special laxative for women’s special needs! 


But only a major medical discovery could make 
such a laxative possible...and today it’s here! 
You can get it by asking for Correctol. 


How Correctol is different 


The secret of Correctol is a new miracle 
non-laxative regulator—with a wonderful 
harmless action that simply softens waste. 
Along with this, you get just enough mild 
laxative to start you toward normal regularity. 


So Correctol acts promptly but unhurriedly. It 
gives the relief a woman wants and needs... but 
it’s gentle, more natural relief. And thanks to its 
miracle regulator, Correctol gives these results 
with far less laxative medicine than other prepa- 
rations using the same ingredient for their effect. 


Enjoy relief this new way 


You’ll want to try this new feminine laxative! 

So while you’re shopping today, pick up a bottle 
of these tiny pink tablets and put them in 

your medicine chest to have when you need them. 
See how much better you feel with Correctol... 

: and how much more naturally it brings relief! 
See CASO ae eee 30 tablets, only $1.00—any drugstore. 


( Ore etol the first laxative especially for feminine use 


ALSO AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


VORA Birunp 

< ry 
7* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


S 
Ser45 soveansto WS 
























the fashion look 


you want 


You must see today’s Enna JETTICKS on your feet... 
experience how wonderful today’s Enna Jerricks feel... 
to believe that such fashionable-looking shoes can give you 
such marvelous fit and comfort. Try them on at your 
favorite store carrying Enna Jetricks. You'll be amazed 
that they actually cost so little! 






Sweetheart 


The Shoes You Love To Live In 


san $095, S|) 


Some Styles $11.95 
ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC., AUBURN, N. Y. 
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Dont burn. the beauty 
out of your hair 
with drying 
alcohol sprays 


At last—a spray-set without the alcohol and gummy fixatives that can give your hair a dry, dull look,| 


New! The only spray-set with no aleohol 
—~Huitlds beauty as tl curls / 


Such silky, soft curls! Never dry-looking. 
Such shiny, springy curls! Never stiff, sticky or flaky. 


Real dream stuff. this fabulous new Beauty Curl. Sets 
beauty ... holds beauty ... builds beauty! And without 


a drop of drying, burning alcohol that can rob your hair 


can use it to set and to hold! And every time you spray 
it on, you can see an added glow. That’s because Beauty 

Curl builds beauty from within. No wonder you get those 
of the natural oils that protect its precious lustre. soft, shiny curls that keep their joyous bounce even on 


the dampest day. Better get new Beauty Curl today ! 


@ 
W Richard Hudpt- DISCOVERY 


nls ; oe Be “ 
f , Cul SPRAYS IN BEAUTY...SETS AND HOLDS NATURAL-LOOKING CURLS 


© 1957 Lambert-Hudnut Div 


No sticky lacquer or gummy fixative, either. Yet you 
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IS THERE 
A RIGHT 
TO BAD 
TASTE? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
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arper’s Magazine’s recent controversy between 

two architects (John J. Burchard and Albert 
Bush Brown) and a critic of modern architecture 
(Henry Hope Reed, Jr.) entertained me not a little. 
America has produced some modern architects of gen- 
ius, and I find some contemporary building beautiful, 
delightful and practical. But I find some of it bor- 
ingly stereotyped. 

There have always been fashions in architecture as 
there are in clothes—fashion being something other 
than style. The buildings of the 1870’s through the 
early 1900’s have no ‘“‘style”’ at all. Some pressure of 
fashion made them attractive at the time, but the time 
was quickly transient. On the other hand, Georgian 
public and domestic architecture (““Colonial’’) retains 
its comeliness to this day. It was a true “‘style’’ and 
remains so even though not “‘stylish.” 

The architects contributing to the debate, obviously 


Does he mean he can’t or does he mean he won’t? If 
he can’t, he’s incompetent. 

Suppose you -/ike eighteenth-century English or 
French furniture, whether original or in reproduc- 
tion? What’s wrong with it? It was one of the finest 
styles ever developed, and one of the most comforta- 
ble. Suppose you’re a collector of Early American? 
Haven’t you got a right? 

Every real home contains things that one cherishes 
purely out of association. In my home in the country 
I have a heavy, Italian walnut table, six feet long, 
which I’ve used as a writing table for thirty years, 
abroad and at home. The room is large enough to ac- 
commodate it (in a perfect light) but it doesn’t suit the 
other furnishings at all. Yet I have a crazy idea that I 


~ can work better at it than anywhere else. Haven't I a 


right to my crazy idea? After all, it’s my room. Who 
of us has not kept (and displayed) gifts from our 


modernists, are greatly annoyed at those members-of...«children, presented at a time when their taste was, to 


the public who feel themselves free to have personal 
opinions about what is best and not best in architec- 
ture. They complain that in a democracy there is “a 
feeling that every man’s taste should somehow have 
equal weight.” 

As a technician, the architect is indispensable. But 
a good architect also aspires to be an artist, and here 
we enter quite another realm. No academy of art and 
no college of architecture can create an artist. 

From an aesthetic viewpoint, the essence of good 
architecture is proportion. There are rules about pro- 
portion (as there are rules about the composition of 
paintings) that, if followed, will produce generally 
satisfactory results. But it is not all a matter of meas- 
urements. Light is a factor. So are color and the fur- 
nishings of rooms. And many amateurs possess a nat- 
ural or cultivated sense of proportion that trained 
architects (judging from their works) notoriously 
lack. Some of the most beautiful houses I have ever 
been in have been designed by their owners—ama- 
teurs in art and architecture. 

Architects are not the only people who have spent 
much of their lives studying buildings and propor- 
tions. An interest in art is common to thousands of 
Americans who practice professions quite unrelated 
to it. Their quarrel with some modern architecture is 
aesthetic. And a great many people are sour on arch- 
itects because the architect wants to build a house to 
please himself, without consideration of the family 
which is going to live in it. 

In a democracy, if every man’s taste does not have 
equal weight in planning his own home, the democ- 
racy will presently cease to be. Democracy implies 
that there are some areas of private life, and the place 
where Americans most seek and cherish it is in their 
homes. They want homes adapted to the way they 
live; reflecting their own tastes; and catering—if one 
wishes so to name them—to their particular preju- 
dices. They don’t want only a house, however interest- 
ing. They want a home—which is something else. 

The modern“architect not only wants to design 
your house; he also wants to design its interior— 
color, curtains, draperies and furnishings. He thinks of 
the whole thing as a unit. God help you, if you ever 
had a grandmother who left you a mahogany dresser 
or a set of Chippendale chairs! He'll have them in an 
auction room before you can stutter your protest. He 
tells you they don’t fit into a modern house. But it 
will not occur to him to design a house that your lares 
and penates will adorn. He will say, ““The modern 


- architect cannot design well in the Georgian style.” 


say the least, underdeveloped? 

What, for that matter, is “‘taste’’? In furniture it 
embraces a lot of things—design, quality of material 
and craftsmanship—but, on the whole, it’s largely a 
personal matter. It isn’t a violation of the Constitu- 
tion not to like posture chairs and furniture of 
wrought iron and plastic—or to like them. 

Architects and interior decorators (who now pre- 
fer to call themselves interior architects) cannot suc- 
cessfully be rigid arbiters of so personal a matter as 
“taste” — or of other personal matters of living. 

Color is a very personal matter. Nowadays we 
have rooms in “‘decorator colors’—whatever that 
may mean. There dre a limited number of colors in 
the spectrum. How one reacts to them is strictly per- 
sonal. But in homes or buildings+they run in fash- 
ions. | can remember when “Burgundy” and “‘puce”’ 
were favorites for carpets. Now (I seem to observe) 
those who know what the well-dressed home will 
wear go in for pale shades of carpeting, even in the 
sootiest city, that can be washed on the floor. Fine, 
but by whom? By you? By me? If by somebody else, 
how often and for how much? 

During the past few years there’s been a rage for 
chartreuse, terra cotta, and pink walls that are just 
one paint drop from magenta. You see these colors 
on the walls of new high schools and colleges from 
Maine to California. Why these singular predilec- 
tions? I have seen art classrooms with a southern all- 
glass wall, the rest of the room painted in “‘shocking” 
pink! Are students supposed to paint pictures in such 
an environment? Or is it just to make it harder? All 
artists want a neutral, uncolored north light, and neu- 
tral off-white grayish walls, because colors in the 
light and environment enter into and destroy the col- 
ors one is applying to canvas. 

And are these violent hues, in general, conducive to 
student concentration? I seriously doubt it. No pre- 
vious school designers have ever believed so, and 
have chosen neutral shades, and avoided vast ex- 
panses of glass to which youthful eyes stray. 

Coral is a pretty shade, if you happen to like it. But 
some don’t. Some greens make one feel bilious (char- 
treuse does me). Others are soothing, for some. There 
are yellows and yellows. Some like blue, and some (1 
am among them) find that blue walls of any shade 
give. one the blues. Why argue? There are allergies of 
the soul as well as of the body. It’s a personal mat- 
ter. 

Fluorescent lamps boxed in around the ceiling dif- 
fuse an even light around CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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presents 
the greatest sewing machine ever built | 





This is the SINGER* Slant-O-Matic. Excitingly new. New in its al- 
most unbelievable ease of operation... mew in the fine, sure beauty 
of its stitching . .. new in introducing convenience features never 
before built into a machine. The only zigzag machine for home use 
designed and made in America .. . it outsews any machine you’ve 
ever used for both straight and fancy stitching. 
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First automatic with a. slant- First automatic with a “drop- First automatic with a snap-up 
needle and gear motor drive in” bobbin in front of needle. stitch chart on top, that lets 
for easiest seeing, smoothest Fingertip control lifts throat you “tune” knob for all kinds 
sewing ever. No stalling. plate for embroidery. of fancy stitches, 


. 12 SINGER exclusives! See them at your 
a e — — - 


Wy) > =~ = { = pat fg? So 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. *Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Here’s an advertisement about reducing in Hollywood 


“Steverino” and his glamorous wife, 

Jayne Meadows. That person at the other end 
of the phone conv ersation certainly isn’t 
getting Steve’s full attention. 


One of Hollywood’s happiest families— 
Mary Cummings, her husband Bob, star of his own 


TV show, and four up-and-Cummings youngsters— 


Patricia, Bob Jr., Baby Laurel and Melinda. 





ou) the stars stay sein 


ovELY Alexis Smith, lunching recently at a 

Hollywood restaurant, watched curiously 

as her companion devoured a rich, calorie- 
packed dessert. 

‘““Envy her?” she was asked. 

“Not at all,” Alexis replied. “I keep in shape 
the easy way, the way Nature intended me to 
by not overeating. Whenever I start to put on 
extra pounds, I take these,” and she reached into 
her purse and held up a wrapped caramel candy. 
That’s right, a piece of candy! 

Now there’s probably no place in the world as 
weight-conscious as Holly wood, or where as 
many different ways to lose weight have been 
tried. Turkish baths, Swedish massages , Epsom 
Salts, stretch mechines jiggle tables, pills, pro- 
tein diets, salt free diets, bulk cellulose—these 
are but a few of the methods. 

Of course, there’s a very good reason for 
Hollywood’s concern over calories. Apart from 
the absurdity of an ingénue with a double chin, 
the camera itself adds pounds to one’s normal 
appearance. But even though screen stars watch 
their weight—studios and press agents soft-pedal 
the subject. They prefer the public to believe 





It’s an old American custom—stopping to 
enjoy the scenery. The viewers here are 
Alexis Smith and her husband, Craig Stevens. 


their stars have sylph-like figures without any 
effort. To set the record straight, Hollywood 
stars need help—just as the rest of us. 

Well, what kind of help? Publicity releases to 
the contrary, dieting alone isn’t the answer. 
Most of us know only too well what a mountain 
of will power it takes to stay on a diet. And it’s 
that much tougher in Hollywood. Well then, 
what is the answer? 

Just this: they eat candy. Not ordinary candy, 
but a special low-calorie, vitamin- and mineral- 
enriched candy called Ayds. 

As June Havoc says, ““Even for dancers and 
actresses like me, staying in trim is sometimes 
difficult—until you discover Ayds. It has done 
amazing things for my figure.” 

Another case in point is Juanita Hansen. 
Many readers will remember her as a top star 
for Mack Sennett during Hollywood’s infancy. 
She was a slim, blonde beauty. She lost out in the 
movies and began gaining weight till she tipped 
the scales at 196. 

She decided to do something about it. Today 
she is 127 pounds and looks like a new person. 
“T couldn’t have done it without Ayds,” 
she said. 

The secret of this candy-reducing plan is that 
it’s utterly different. It’s not like old- fashioned 
methods, some of which were dangerous. Neither 
is it a fad diet or a “‘pill.’’ Doctors call Ayds 

n “Appetite Depressant.” Taken before meals 
as directed, Ayds curbs your appetite. You 
naturally eat less and lose weight. 

What started the trend in Hollywood was a 
clinical investigation by six doctors at a medical 
center in Cambridge, Massachusetts, reported 
in one of the leading medical journals. It was a 
comprehensive study to determine the value of 
appetite depressants in achieving weight loss. 
The leading weight-reducing products were 


By CAROL MILLER 


tested. And the doctors discovered that Ayds 
Reducing Candy gave by far the best over-all 
results. Other doctors recommended it to their 
patients, and the word soon spread throughout 
Hollywood. 

In a world where appearance is so important, 
both husbands and wives have taken up this 
easy way to lose weight. 

Mary Cummings, for example, wife of the 
popular star Bob Cummings and mother of four, 
admits, “Sure I lost weight with Ayds, without 
dieting or feeling hungry.” 

What seems to appeal to these people who 
can afford the costliest salon treatments is its 
ease and simplicity. They know from experience 
that exercise alone isn’t effective. Skaters like 
Sonja Henie and Donna Atwood (*‘Ice Capades”’ 
star) rely on this miracle candy and, surely, they 
get enough exercise. But, says Sonja, “I keep 
myself in trim all the time with the help of 
Ayds.” 

When Steve Allen was in Hollywood making 
“The Benny Goodman Story,” he was exposed 
to the local pre-occupation of fighting fat. When 
he returned to New York, he decided to try the 
Ayds Plan. His lovely wife, actress and TV 
panelist Jayne Meadows, went along with him. 
“We don’t agree on everything,” report Steve 
and Jayne. “But we do agree that two can reduce 
easier than one. We both take Ayds and losing 
weight together is fun.” 

Druggists report that Ayds sales lead in 
America’s continuing “‘battle of the bulge.” 
Grandmother must have been right when’ she 
warned you as a child that eating candy before 
mealtime would spoil your appetite. 

Before you too start reducing with Ayds,® 
see your doctor and have him write for a 
reprint of the Medical Journal Report. ‘The 


Campana Company, Box MD, Batavia, III. 









Doll by Madame ‘Alexander 
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Yardley products for America are created in England, and finished in the U.S.A. from 


the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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To make you feel especially feminine 


YARDLEY fragrances ...of course 


Pre 


Which of these lovely, lingering scents is for you? 


> 


The vibrant sophistication of Bond Street? 





) Delicately exotic Lotus? Perhaps it’s April Violets, 


rain-sweet and incurably romantic. Or is your one 
and only love the fresh, lighthearted gaiety of Lavender? 
Not an easy choice to make—but a delightful one. 


These toilet waters and colognes from $1.35 plus tax. 
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the one strapless bra that always stays up 


Only thing criminal about this holdup is that 
nobody ever committed it before! But here it is 
at last (from Warner’s®, famous bearers of all 
the best news in foundations ) —a strapless that 
can't twist, slip or turn, can’t ever be anything 
but beautifully comfertable. Its secret ? A latex 
back, lined with comfy cotton, that hugs you 
gently, so you can be active as you like. 
Choice of two styles: both in this elegant 





black and gold package. #P1031 (above ), hook- 
and-eye front closing, with delicate scalloped 
trim. #P1041 (right), front zipper closing, with 
heart-shaped dip. Either, in white 
embroidered cotton . . . $6.50 


WARNERS 


BRAS + GIRDLES + CORSELETTES 
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new MAX FACTOR GURL CONTROL 
makes straight hair stay curly 


...without permanents...without sticky sprays 


ow we announce a whole new 
idea in making the curls you love. 
An idea that makes every hair 
spray you've ever seen just plain 


old-fashioned. 
t's new Max Factor Sof-Set Curl Control ! 


pray it on...comb it through...set your curls 
o stay! Beautiful curls that last and last! 


nly Curl Control, with fabulous Protein Polymist, 
aust be sprayed on first, to go deep down all through 
he hair, giving it new body, new flexibility, new 
atural wave tendencies you never knew you had! 


Yow for the first time each and every hair holds in 
lace naturally where you want it—just like you’d 
een born with curls, 


ind here’s a big plus— Protein Polymist not only 
olds beautiful curls...it also gives you lovelier, 
nore lustrous hair. 


SOF-SET, 


curl contre! 


BY MAx FACTOR 





Curls Even Stubborn Hair 

For extremely resistant hair, Curl Control creates 
pin curls that last longer than ever before... hold 
in damp or humid weather. That’s because Curl 
Control is sprayed on first! It gets all through the 
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Spray FIRST...! Comb it through... Set pin curls! 





hair before setting and you get that exclusive deep 
down curls-from-within action that no old-fashioned 
hair spray could ever get. You'll set curls that can 
last from shampoo to shampoo. 


Formulated In Two Types—“Fine” or “Medium” 
We all knew that “fine” hair is much mere difficult 


... Arrange in your favorite style! 


to control... but until spray-first Curl Control was 
created, nothing could be done to solve “fine” hair 
problems. Now Max Factor creates Curl Control in 
two formulas... one for the special needs of hard- 
to-manage “fine” hair, in the smart pink foil 
container marked “FINE”. 
For all other types of hair from medium to coarse, 
Max Factor makes Sof- 
Set Curl Control in the 
“\TEDIUM’ formula, in 
the plum colored foil 
container. 
Get the Max Factor Curl 
Control made to suit 
YOUR own hair...at all 
cosmetic counters. Only 
$1.50 for the large size 
.super economy size 
now only $1.89. 


t tus control 
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IS THERE A RIGHT 
TO BAD TASTE? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


the room. But when one burns out, who is going 
to replace it? And how? You'll need a six-foot 
stepladder if the ceiling is of average height— 
and where are you going to keep it? Who is go- 
ing to unscrew the old lamp and replace a new 
one froman insecure step? Your husband? Sup- 
pose he has lumbago? You’re going to call in 
the electrician to change lamps, and he will 
cost much more than they do. 

And are you going to drag a vacuum cleaner 
up the ladder to clean the boxes, where dust 
settles? You may be the world’s best house- 
keeper, but you will just let it invisibly accu- 
mulate to drift, eventually, around the room. 

“Recessed” lights have been a passion of 
architects. In homes they are all right in places 
where they are seldom used. But to replace a 
simple bulb, one must mount a ladder, un- 
screw the frame and then screw it back, after 
lying on one’s stomach, searching the floor for 
a screw one has invariably dropped. And if in 
a darkish hall, where they burn much of the 
time, perpetual removing of the box will soon 
damage the plaster, requiring replastering and 
repainting. 

Decorators don’t like marbelized, splat- 
tered or otherwise patterned kitchen linoleums 
or floor tiles. They should be of a single color: 
white, or black-and-white, is beautiful. Beau- 
tiful for anyone except the cook, or the cook- 
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You have not lived a perfect day, 
even though you have earned your 
money, unless you have done 
something for someone who will 


never be able to repay you. 
ANONYMOUS 


00000000000 


less housewife! Maybe decorators just love to 
mop kitchen floors. 

I think I’m a good, even finicking house- 
keeper, and our kitchen floor is swept and 
wiped up with a wet or damp mop every day, 
and thoroughly washed and thinly waxed once 
a week. But it is not washed every time the 
laundryman walks in and out, or whenever a 
drop of something cooking spills on the floor. 
I had one of the prettiest kitchen floors you 
ever saw—from a decorator’s viewpoint. But 
I cherished my cook more than the floor and 
relaid it in a marbelized pattern. (If I had been 
caring for the kitchen myself, I’d have done it 
earlier.) 

The trouble with architects is that they want 
to remodel your life, your habits, your coun- 
try, your nature and your domestics. It is im- 
portant to remember that decoration, of it- 
self, has nothing to do with creative art, and 
that great creative artists are notoriously in- 
different to the “taste” of their surroundings. 

Architecture is good in so far as it is honest 
and reasonable. A house must fit into its natu- 
ral surroundings and use its natural (which 
are also usually its most economic) materials. 

The “‘Cape Cod” or “‘salt-box”’ house was, 
and is, entirely rational. It originated in New 
England, a land of long and severe winters. It 
was built of wood, not only because wood was 
plentiful in a forested country, but because 
wood is the warmest of natural materials. 

So people go on buying and remodeling old 
houses, not because remodeling is cheaper, but 
because, if one can still find a good carpenter 
and stonemason, the result is often pleasanter. 

It just isn’t true that most Americans love 
innovation and change. Most, I am quite sure, 
seek in their homes stability, tranquillity and 
tradition—of course with automatic heating, 
up-to-date kitchens and all the gadgets. Pri- 
vate life shows a formidable resistance to radi- 
cal change. As long as an American’s home 
is his castle, he’ll go on insisting that he (or 
she) and preferably they are masters of one 
little place in the world. And until we are all 
thoroughly collectivized, brain-washed and 
psychologically conditioned we’ll even insist 


- | on the right to bad taste. END 
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rhythm step 


JOHNSON, STEPHENS @ SHINKLE SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


UNHAPPY WITH YOUR 
PRESENT HEARING AID? 


Hearing aid too weak? 
... not clear enough? 


Then follow the lead of other expe- 
rienced hearing aid users. 85% of those 
who buy the new, super-powered Radio- 
ear 850 have switched from less power- 
ful hearing aids! Here are some of the 
features they like: 
POWER. Your present hearing aid may 
be too weak to give you the hearing you 
need. The new Radioear 850 is so power- 
ful you may never use its full volume. 
CLEAR, UNDISTORTED HEARING. Maybe 
you have to put up with annoying dis- 
tortion in your hearing aid. The new 
Radioear 850 reduces distortion to 2%, 
comparable to expensive Hi-Fi sets. 
NEW TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE. Do you 
have to fuss with volume controls when 
phoning? Radioear’s Equavoice Phone- 
masier—in the new 850—gives you full 
volume telephone hearing at the flip of a 
switch. Wonderful for radio and TV. 
Learn all about the new, super- 
powered RADIOEAR 850. Mail this 
coupon for FREE BOOKLET No. 520. 
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Evenings the Dallas Raneys like to relax in the family room 
where Mrs. Raney often plays the electric organ. Telephone here 
is important since the family spends so much time in this room. 


Busy homemaker enjoys the convenience of 


“telephones where 


we need them 


A busy homemaker with a family on the go, Mrs. 
Dallas R.:.Raney of Little Rock, Arkansas, finds her new 
modern home makes her day easier. It includes practi- 
cally every homemaking convenience—among them, tele- 
phones right where the family needs them most. 


“They're part of the way we live,” says Mrs. Raney. 
“We all depend on the phone a lot. I rely on it for all 
my grocery shopping, in church committee work and 
visiting with friends. 


“That’s why we have phones in the kitchen, family 
room, master bedroom and our daughter’s room. Their 
colors complement each room’s furnishings. Wiring is 
concealed in the walls, and portable phones serve little- 
used rooms and the outdoor patio.” 


You and your family can enjoy the convenience of 
telephones where you need them. Reach, don’t run, for 
your phone. The cost is low. Ask your telephone busi- 
ness office for all the details. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mrs. Raney especially en- 
joys having a telephone in 
the master bedroom, finds 
it especially convenient 
for chatting with friends. 


She finds her kitchen tele- 
phone the “most useful.” 
It’s placed between sink 
and cooking areas for easy 
reaching. 


Teen-age Sharon has her 
own separate telephone 
line and directory listing. 
This keeps the other line 
free for family use. 


Hot home-baked biscuits 
in just 9 minutes 


Just open 
and bake 

in 9 easy 
minutes 







Two flavors- 
Sweetmilk or new 
Buttermilk 





More biscuit lovers reach for Ballard 
than any other brand 
At your grocerS dairy case - only pennies per can 















Ask 


Marcelene Cox 


I is easy to tell who is the head of a 
family: it’s the one to whom bad news is 
relayed. 


An extravagance is anything purchased 
yesterday. 


“Well, mother, I'll tell you exactly 
what he’s like: on the second date you 
fall violently out of love with him.” 


“Those young parents,’ observed my 
neighbor, “have no routine with their 
children; only a ritual.” 


Above and beyond the call of duty: 
husband fixing something. 


Compulsory education: getting dad to 
help with the homework. 


By the time some parents get around 
to putting a foot down, the children are 
already following in their footsteps. 


One man’s opinion: ““A woman will go 
to any length to concoct something new 
to spread ona cracker, then give a party to 
use it up.” 


An elderly lady confides her formula 
against loneliness: “‘Put on an old house 
dress, let the dishes set-—and someone is 
sure to come by.” 


These days, before a woman can leave 
footprints in the sands of time, she has 
to “do her toes.” 


A beloved colored lady says, ‘“‘I never 
lets myself carry more worries than I’d 
be miserable without, if I gets rid of 
them.” 


Perhaps the reason we never hear 
about a self-made woman is that she 
usually bestows the credit on some man. 


A family wants a house to be cleaned 
the way it is in church: when those who 
make the work are not around. 


One thing our grandmothers might 
miss, were they to have a return visit to 
our modern world, would be lines of 
clothes drying in bright sunshine under 
blue skies. 


After dispensing several of the boss’ 
messages over the telephone, on her first 
day in a new job, a young girl concluded 
her title should be changed to decep- 
tionist. 


The perfect mother-in-law visits only 
upon invitation; brings her own bed 
linen, towel—even washcloth; and stays 
no longer than a banana stays de- 
lectable. 


One thing that goes as far as it once 
did is dirt tracked in by a family. 


Nearly every letter received by a 
mother from her young son vacationing 
in the West described his location as 
follows: “I can see six miles in every 
direction, including down.” 


Social strata of sweetening: molasses, 
sugar, saccharin. 


In our neighborhood, a jet plane 
crashed the sound barrier and all the 
mothers ran outside to see what the kids 
were up to. END 
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1. World’s fastest fudge! No cooking! 
No beating! No testing! It’s new “Junket” 
Quick Fudge Mix . . . the only pre-cooked, 
pre-creamed fudge mix. 





2. Real old-fashioned flavor! You've 
never tasted fudge so smooth . . . so creamy 
. . . 80 heavenly. Makes a luscious treat for 
everyone! 

FREE! To introduce you to New “Junket” Fudge 
Mix. Handy fudge setter, shown above. Forms 
perfect fudge squares on wax paper—no pan 
needed! Send top of package “Junket” Quick 
Fudge Mix to: “JUNKET,” Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mow! 
“JUNKET |: 


Quick 







Chocolate * Penuche * Coconut 


HEAVENLY 
HAMBURGERS 


Spoon on a little 
GRAVY MASTER for that 
luscious “Charcoal Broil” 
effect. See how it seals in the 
juices, how it tenderizes, how 
it accents flavor — how ap- 
petizing in appearance 
and taste. Even better on 
your outdoor grill! 


The Cook’s Friend — 
Saves Money too 
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‘How to Gift Wrap” is just off [ ; 
the press and features sixteen |§ & 
full-color pages of helpful, | 
easy-to-follow gift wrapping 
and bow tying instructions. 


HIES: 


Available at Variety Stores 
everywhere. If not available 
yet in your store, send 25¢ 
and coupon below. 
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Please send your gift wrap book. | enclose 25¢. 


Name 


Address 


| New idea! VINYL in a floor wax 


and the beauty of it is — its childproof | 





*Never before such a high gloss! *Wet spills won’t harm gloss! *No finish so easy to maintain! 
New Simoniz Floor Wax with viny]/ in it, Splashes and spills—so common with chil- Simoniz Floor Wax with vinyl has a gloss 
gives you higher gloss than you’ve ever dren—won’t hurt the tough vinyl surface that lasts and lasts. You can even damp 
known. On any kind of floor—linoleum, —or shine. Simply wipe them up. New mop your floors freely without dulling the 
asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile or finished Simoniz Floor Wax is water-repellent. shine. Without spoiling the wax finish. 
wood! Throughout the house! 

*Never before such protection! *Good news about re-waxing! 
* 1 ! 
No wax easier to apply! The miracle of vinyl—and only Simoniz Here’s the one floor wax you can remove 
New Simoniz Floor Wax polishes itself. has it—gives you the toughest floor sur- evenly before re-waxing. Simply use your 
No buffing. No rubbing. It spreads evenly face. The kids won’t scuff it, or harm the regular household detergent and warm 
—without streaks—quickly sets to a gloss with their roughhousing. No doubt water. The beauty increases with re-wax- 
tough, beautiful, viny/ gloss! about it—it’s childproof! ing. You'll be amazed, once you try it. 





LINOLEUM 
ASPHALT TILE 
BEAUTY RUBBER TILE 


NEW 


FOR VINYL TILE 


Simoniz Floor Wax ey 


For all floors—linoleum, asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile and finished wood 
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Two Towns Named Bloomington. 


That Helped 
Lick Tooth Decay 


WO MIDWESTERN Towns — both, by coinci- 

dence, named Bloomington — have proved 
there is a new way to help prevent cavities in 
your teeth, 

I know it works because I investigated—and 
got these facts. 

For a long time scientists have known that 
cavities usually begin on soft spots — weak or 
vulnerable areas on tooth surfaces. Then, I found, 
an exciting discovery was made. 

A toothpaste with stannous fluoride would 
strengthen those soft spots —thus preventing 
them from turning into cavities. The toothpaste 
is Crest with Fluoristan. 

I found that in Bloomington, Indiana, over a 
thousand men, women and children volunteered 
to test this wonderful new way to prevent decay. 

Half the volunteers brushed with “Toothpaste 
X”—actually Crest. The other half used “Tooth- 
paste Z”—regular toothpaste. 

After a year’s time, dentists examined the teeth 
of all the volunteers. The results made history. 

Grownups who brushed with Crest had 42% 
fewer new cavities than those who brushed 
with regular toothpaste. 

Children who brushed with Crest had 49% 
fewer new cavities. 

Full reports of these tests were published in 
official dental journals. The results aroused such 
interest that another test was made. 


How two Midwestern communities 
have brought new hope to everyone 
who has ever suffered from a cavity 


By MARGUERITE HIGGINS 
Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


This one was in Bloomington, Minnesota, a thriv- 
ing Minneapolis suburb. Almost all third-grade 
and fourth-grade school children in town took 
part. And again, the results made exciting news. 

Again, children who brushed with Crest had 
far fewer new cavities than those who brushed 
with regular toothpaste. 

Many children who used Crest had no new 
cavities at all during that year. This is the great 
event that Norman Rockwell has dramatized in 
his picture opposite. 


Questions you've asked us about CREST 


How does Crest work?— Mrs. F. M. C., 
San Antonio, Texas 


Crest with Fluoristan actually combines with 
and strengthens teeth themselves against 

decay. This is particularly true of the soft spots 
on teeth—the places where cavities usually start. 


What is Fluoristan?— Mrs. J. P. R., 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Fluoristan* is a stannous fluoride formula 
especially developed for Crest. As you brush, 
Fluoristan strengthens teeth against decay. 
Fluoristan works for grownups and children. 





A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 
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These tests gave Crest a record of decay preven- 
tion never approached by any other toothpaste 
—for both grownups and children. 

I think we owe our thanks to the towns that 
proved this new way to help lick tooth decay. 


For an informative, attractively illustrated booklet of 
30 pages, “How to Take Care of Your Teeth,” send 
your name and address with 10 cents to: Director, 
Division of Dental Research, Procter & Gamble, 
Dept. B-1, Box 182, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Please tell me how many people, in all, 
tested Crest.— Mrs. C. J. C., Pasadena, Calif. 


About 5,700 grownups and children 

took part in repeated tests of Crest over 

a 4-year period. This is the greatest 
“in-use” testing ever done on any toothpaste. 


Does Crest stop mouth odor? — Mrs. F. L. C., 
Denver, Colorado 


Yes. Crest freshens your mouth—sweetens 
your breath. Crest gives you the most 
effective protection against mouth odor 
available in any toothpaste. 
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“Look, Mom—no cavities!” 


Crest Toothpaste stops soft spots from turning into cavities—means far 






less decay for grownups and children. 





And Crest freshens your mouth— 


Crest 


TOOTH PAS 





sweetens your breath. 
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BG eed by > %* Fluoristan is a trademark for 


Procter & Gamble’s exclusive 
Good Housekeeping fluoride tooth decay fighter. 
Por we 


©1957, The Procter & Gamble Co, 
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EAGLEKNIT 


THE NAME BRAND IN KNITTED HEADWEAR 


e Only the world’s finest knitted 
headwear belongs on “the world’s 
most precious heads’. Hagleknit, 
of course, say millions of mothers, 
because it’s knit to fit, warm and 
cozy, and beautifully styled in 
many new shapes and colors! At 
stores everywhere. 


EAGLE KNITTING MILLS, MILWAUKEE 4 





DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


The child 


views God 


through 


parents eyes 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M. D. 





DR. SPOCK. 


\ like to talk about the phases of emo- 
tional development in a child as they 
affect his attitude toward religion. Then 
I can mention a few of the problems in 
religious education that parents have 
asked me about. 

From a psychological point of view 
I'd say that the foundation for a love of 
God is the same as for love of parents. 
A baby is born to be affectionate, as is 
shown by the fact that he smiles warmly 
by the iime he’s a month or two old, 
long before he can sit, walk, talk or even 
use his hands. If he is cared for by loving 
parents, his love for them and his trust 
in them increase each month. If there is 
no one to love a baby (as was true in 
certain cold, understaffed orphanages in 
the olden days), he grows up with a shal- 
low, irresponsible personality and with 
little or no capacity to love anybody, in- 
cluding God. 

It’s particularly in the three-to-six- 
year-old period that a child comes to 
realize how much his parents mean to 
him. He’s warmly affectionate toward 
them. He thinks they are the wisest, the 
handsomest and the most powerful peo- 
ple in the world. He asks them anything 
he wants to know and believes what they 
tell him. All day long he’s trying to be 
more like them, in activities and in char- 
acter. 

If they tell him about God, he accepts 
their picture, literally. Parents in speak- 
ing of God to a child tend to emphasize 
the attributes which appeal most to 
them. The stern father will probably 
speak of a stern God. The gentle father 
will speak of a gentle God. The parents 
will show that they look up to God, the 
way the child looks up to his own father. 
As a result, the child comes to think of 
God as being somewhat like his father, 
only more idealized and on a grander 
scale. He will have feelings of love, of 
trust, of awe, of fear in somewhat the 
same proportions as he has these feelings 
for his father. If he has a father whom 
he cannot love at all, | doubt whether he 
will be able to love God. I remember 
being told once, by a priest who had 
studied such cases, that the boy who 
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What the church means to the parent will be felt by the child. 


The foundation for a love of God is the 
same as for love of parents. 


A baby is born to be affectionate.” 


grows up thinking his father is a hypo- 
crite in his religious practices is the most 
difficult of all to win to the church. 

The child who hears little or nothing 
of God between three and six will of 
course form no concept of Him. But the 
attitudes he is developing toward his 
father will have a great influence on any 
religious attitudes he develops later. 

After the age of six or seven it is the 
nature of a child to try to outgrow part 
of the excessive dependence and close- 
ness he previously felt toward his par- 
ents. Though he continues to love them 
deeply underneath, he’s apt to stop copy- 
ing their diction and their mannerisms. 
He wants no longer to be considered 
their good little boy, but rather to be a 
rough, independent man of the world. 
He senses that he must get over the idea 
that his parents are all-wise, so he argues 
with them about everything and he quotes 
his teacher as a superior authority. He 
directs a lot of his emotional energy, that 
was formerly spent in adoring and copy- 
ing his parents, into impersonal channels 
such as learning about the Three R’s and 
science and manufacture. Since he feels 
the need to be more independent and 
critical of his father, he won’t idealize 
him to the extent that he used to. Instead 
he turns to less close, less personal 
models. He finds that Superman and 
other heroes of the comic books are very 
satisfactory in regard to powerfulness, 
bravery, righteousness. And some of the 
reverence he previously felt for his father 
is now more comfortably accorded to 
God, if he has learned about Him. 

But there is another aspect of the 
change in a child’s nature after six which 
has a bearing on religion. He wants very 
much to be like the other children he 
knows—in clothes, in language, in hair- 
cut, in the TV programs he watches, in 
the school he goes to. Other things being 
equal, he’d like to go to the same Sunday 
school and church. But this need to turn 
away from his parent as a model and to 
pattern himself after his contemporaries 
is mainly concerned with superficial mat- 
ters such as personal appearance and 
manners. *Deep underneath he is still 
devoted to his parents and quite willing 
to share their beliefs. He is not at all 
ready yet—as he may be in adolescence— 
to question their religion or their ethics 
or their politics. If he finds there’s a dif- 
ference between the beliefs of his family 


and other families in these respects, he’ll 
feel more security in lining up loyally 
with his parents. In a political campaign 
he wears the same button as his father. 
He accepts his parents’ convictions about 
what is morally right and wrong, and he 
will stick to his parents’ church if they 
indicate that they have feelings about it. 

In the six-to-twelve-year-old period, 
it appeals to the child to belong to a 
church and to revere God, but in most 
cases the relationship is a relatively un- 
emotional one—it doesn’t involve very 
intense feelings or very personal feelings. 
In adolescence there is a real change. 
Now the young person’s relationships— 
with parents, with friends, with members 
of the opposite sex—all acquire consid- 
erable intensity. The adolescent who is 
at all religious is apt to think about God 
as a real person Whom he knows and 
Who knows him. Almost every ado- 
lescent becomes at least somewhat intro- 
spective and concerned about himself: 
Am I normal? Am I acceptable? What 
are my ideals? What do I want to do 
with my life? He expects to find some 
guidance from his church and his God. 
In this sense his religion acquires real 
personal meaning for him, for the first 
time. 

Now let’s turn to religious education. 
It doesn’t usually present problems to 
the mother and father who both belong 
to the same church and who have a com- 
fortable belief in their church’s teaching. 
When their child in his early years asks 
questions about God, they find it easy to 
convey their sense of Him—in a way that 
is understandable—much as if they were 
talking about a mortal to whom they 
are devoted. When he is ready for Sun- 
day school, he usually goes without ques- 
tion, just as he goes to day school with- 
out question. The only advice that I 
would want to give to such parents would 
be to emphasize the positive teachings of 
religion, to emphasize the loving aspects 
of God, and to minimize the punitive 
aspects, particularly up to the age of 
six or eight. 

A minor problem in religious educa- 
tion occasionally arises in the age period 
between six and nine years in the case of 
parents who do not attend church them- 
selves and do not give their child any 
specific religious training, though they 
have very definite ethical and spiritual 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 











NEW! Only child’s home permanent with 
SQUEEZE-COMB EASE... 


gives curls that last a year! 


Curls really take because comb-tip squeeze bottle saturates hair 

far more thoroughly than any other way. 

Now, no need to take chances using Adult Permanents on your child’s 
hard-to-curl hair. Lilt Party Curl really overcomes problems of curling 
young hair. And Party Curl is so much easier, faster for you to apply on a 
fidgeting child. ‘“Squeeze-Comb Ease’’ ends messy dip-dabs for you. Now 


just squeeze on lotion from comb tip on bottle. Hair is so thoroughly 





saturated, soft curls last even a year! ©1957, Procter & Gamble Co. 









This is an Atom...a peaceful atom...working for 
human health. Its contribution to medicine is one 







d of the wonders of our new atomic age. 
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NEW LIGHT ON COEDS. 


ATOM TRACER TESTS} 
ACTS FASTER, LONGER THAN| 


These atom tracer tests prove 

Vicks VapoRub is already treating 
TMS Mae emer ae: 
while aspirin and cold tablets are still 
in your stomach. And VapoRub keeps 
ETT ae a ee aa ee : 
tablets have stopped working On weiter afi nt ae 


area of lungs and heart...throat...back...and neck 
where so much cold tension is. VapoRub acts instantly! 















Now...from the laboratories of atomic medicine comes new proof of a 
more effective way you and your family can get relief from miseries of colds. 

For scientists have used atom tracer tests to check the action of cold _ 
medications...and found that Vicks VapoRub acts faster and longer than 
aspirin or any cold tablets. 

These atom tracer tests prove VapoRub is already treating your nose, 
throat, bronchial area while aspirin and cold tablets are still in your stom- 
"\neks" onal VapoROBY ware registerediirademarks of the Vick ChamirollconiGrasnseorennine ach. And VapoRub keeps on bringing relief hours after these tablets have 
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In medicine, this atom’s job is to trace how medicines act 
if in the body... where they go... how fast... what they do. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 
convictions. Let’s say, for example, that they 
are disinclined to believe in the kind of God 
and heaven that are spoken of in the Bible 
or from the pulpit, but that they are more 
content themselves with the belief that God 
is the goodness in men’s hearts and that 
heaven is the happiness which a man gives 
to others and for which he is remembered 
after he dies. However, they find that their 
young child picks up the remarks about 
religion of neighborhood children and brings 
them home to his parents for clarification. 
“Do we believe in God and heaven?” ““Do 
people who don’t go to church go to hell?” 
A conscientious parent of this sort is on a 
spot. He wants to be honest, he would like 
to explain his philosophy, yet he realizes 
that it is too vague for a seven-year-old. Of 
course he has to translate his beliefs into 
terms his child can comprehend, just as he 
has to simplify the facts of life or Santa 
Claus or the atom bomb. If I were he, I 
would answer, “Yes, we believe in God and 
we believe in heaven.” I think this is a close 
enough approximation for a seven-year-old. 


UP TO SNUFF 


Tobacco was among the major curi- 
osities found by early explorers in 
the New World. Smoking was intro- 
duced to Europe as a medicinal prac- 
tice, became popular within a few 
generations. Snuffing of powdered 
tobacco into the nose caught on more 
slowly. 

Yet the use of snuff eventually be- 
came all but universal. Dandies and 
great ladies liked their snuff ground 
on the spot, so went about equipped 
with silver and ivory graters. Lesser 
folk had to be content to buy ready- 
ground mixtures. Some mixers of 
snuff added spices and perfumes to 
their wares—while unscrupulous deal- 
ers didn't hesitate to adulterate it. 

So it came to be proverbial that it 
took a sharp fellow, not easily de- 
ceived, to tell the quality of snuff 
from a single whiff. Many a self- 
styled expert was described as “up 
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much wants a definite answer. He really | 4t 2ny drug counter. 
wants to know, “Do we have beliefs, as 
other people have beliefs? Are we on the 
same side as the others, or are we different?” 
It seems wise to me, as a first step anyway, 
to emphasize the similarities. Otherwise the 
parents are, in a sense, insisting that the 
child think of himself as different from his 


friends just because of the parents’ special 
philosophy. There will be plenty of time for 0 ast qin one, 
him later to decide whether he wants to 


come to a regular or an unorthodox religion. 
If the child asks next, “‘Do we believe in 


hell?” the parent might well answer, ““No, | 
we don’t,” because severe punitiveness is 
not part of his philosophy and perhaps be- 


cause he senses there is anxiety in the child’s 

question. Then if the child asks, “Why don’t | All this now yours one of 
we go to church?” the parent could answer, | the quickest ways 
“Some people have a religion that makes known to medical science 


or write and we'll tell you where. 
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with box top from Johnsons Baby Shampoo 


®@ Thirsty-thick terry cloth towel stitched 
right on to apron. 


@ No more wet hands! Towel is at your 
side when you need it. 


@ Roomy terry-trimmed pocket, too. 


@ Choice of meadow green with white polka 
dots, sunny yellow towel. Or pink ging- 
ham check with French blue towel. 





Send for your exclusive Towl-Apron. Today. Limited offer. Use this 
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and address with 75¢ and box top to address on coupon below. 





Towl-Apron, P. O. Box 10, Snow Shoe, Pa. 


Your Towl-Apron makes a per- ‘_ ty Enclosed is 75¢ and one Johnson’s Baby Shampoo box top (any 
fect helpmate at hair-wash time Soe ul size) for each Towl-Apron. 


with Johnson’s Baby Shampoo. Check color choice below. 


[] Meadow green apron, white [| Pink gingham check 
polka dots, yellow towel apron, blue towel 


Try this wonderful shampoo that 
won’t burn or irritate eyes... 
leaves hair silky soft. 
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Bottles come in 3 sizes. m 
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Offer expires January 31, 1958. Refund guaranteed when supply is exhausted. 


Good only in Continental U.S. A., Hawaii and Alaska. This offer is void in any 
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father is a nominal member of another 
church, or he is a nonbeliever, and he ob- 
jects to the child’s being indoctrinated in 
a religion of which he does not approve. Of 
course most couples who come from differ- 
ent religious backgrounds find, usually be- 
fore they marry, a compromise that is agree- 
able to both, because their love for each 
other makes them want to. One can suspect, 
when the arguments continue, that it may 
not be religion which is coming between 
them, but that for neurotic reasons they 
have to quarrel and they find religion a very 
handy weapon. 

I think that one parent who is at odds 
with the other is mistaken if he thinks that 
he alone can permanently direct a child 
toward one church or away from another 
by insisting on attendance or forbidding it. 
There is no doubt that a child brought up 
in a united family that adheres to an ortho- 
dox religion, in a neighborhood that adheres 
to that religion, will be strongly influenced 
for life. But it’s very different if the parents 
are setting an example of unorthodoxy or 
if the parents are divided in their views, for 
then the child feels no deep obligation to 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your 
subscription to the Lapies’ HomME 
JOURNAL reaches you promptly is 
to send us the new address at least 
30 days before you move, together 
with the old address label cut from 


your magazine. 


@ Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 
scribers to Curtis magazines 
change their addresses and ask us 
to send the magazines to their 
new homes. We are happy to do 
this, but equally unhappy when 
delays occur. Sending us the label 
from your magazine will cut in half 
the time required to place the new 
address on our lists. Please send 
the old label and the new address 
at least 30 days before you move. 





follow any one creed and will probably 
decide for himself in adolescence or adult- 
hood, on the basis of his fundamental atti- 
tudes toward life and on his special relation- 
ship to each of his parents. 

I would guess that the children, or at 
least the grandchildren, of people who didn’t 
attend church find their way to church even- 
tually, in much the same proportion as other 
people do, provided they are reasonably well 
adjusted. For, though it is impossible to 
prove the existence of God, at least to a 
skeptic, it is easy to show that human beings 
are naturally religious. A majority of those 
who have grown up with love and respect 
for their parents have always wanted to ex- 
press similar feelings of dependence and 
devotion and obligation toward a Deity. 

I would advise parents who have sharp 
religious differences to make every effort to 
leave the child out of their arguments, and 
to come to a compromise which leaves the 
least tension between themselves. Otherwise 
the child will only be made miserable. I’d 
tell a father who was trying to keep his 
child from adopting a certain religion that 
he was courting defeat. And if a mother 
explained that she wanted her child to ex- 
perience the beauty and the consolation of 
her religion, but that her husband objects 
violently to her taking her child to that 
church, I’d suggest that the inspiration which 
the mother receives from her church will be 
felt clearly by the child and will have a po- 
tent indirect effect on him in childhood even 
if he himself does not attend. This will draw 
him toward that church later when he can 
make his own decisions. 

There are two reactions to religion in 
adolescence that sometimes worry parents. 
An occasional child is so churned up by the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Bringing up baby ~ 



















Wht. to Ceud a helping hiawd 

Did you ever stop to think that when baby gets an 
out-of-sorts spell it may be that he’s trying to accomplish 
something—like trying to turn over—to sit up—or to 

reach something that’s out of reach? If you can’t determine 
just what it is that baby wants, an extra helping of 
friendliness and affection often works wonders in getting 
baby over the rough spot. 


ti engl buing iuplutuce for baby 


“Proteins,” say the experts, “are the great strength-givers, 
the important “growing tools’ of the body.” Gerber 
Strained Meats, of course, are rich in complete proteins 
as well as iron and B-vitamins. Made from succulent, 
selected Armour cuts, they’re specially processed to remove 
most of the fat and coarse tissue. As for texture, Gerber 
Strained Meats are pureed to a smooth- 
on-the-tongue consistency that babies like. 


How to increase mealtime x0b 


Forcing never made a baby a bigger or better eater, but 


VCO 


Lots of fresh air and sweet sleep. 


& Reasonable exercise and play. 

4 Reasonable regularity about mealtimes. 
q A goodly variety of good-tasting food. 
, + A pleasant, un-hurried atmosphere. 


© i hes thba tu baby food 


Something special in the way of flavor—something 
extra in the way of nourishment. Gerber’s new High Meat 
Dinners have 3 times as much meat, and therefore 

much more protein than regular vegetable and meat com- 
binations. This extra meat is combined with selected 
vegetables and cereal for brighter flavor and a varied 
assortment of nutrients. And with all this nourishment 

in one main dish, they’re economical to serve. 3 varieties 
in both Strained and Junior versions. Beef, Veal or 
Chicken—all with vegetables. 


SWEET POTATO & APPLE CUSTARD 


* 1 container Gerber Strained Sweet Potatoes* 

& I container Gerber Strained Applesauce* 

4 4 cup whole milk *9 delicious Strained 
Vegetables and 9 

4 2 tablespoons sugar tempting Strained 

4 


. Fruits mak 
2 eggs, slightly beaten cae i ce 


h Combine ingredients and pour into greased custard cups. 
: Set cups in a pan of hot water. Bake in a moderately slow 
4 . oven (325°F.) until firm. About 60 minutes. 





- Babies are our business... our only business! 


these “tried and true” tricks help create a desire to eat. 


Fact on friclibe. 





Lluds collected by Wns. Dow Gerber, mother of, five... 








“Ts there really a Mrs. Gerber?” That little question pops 
up in many of the charming letters from mothers who 
follow this column. Well, there’s nothing fictional about 
me or my family. I’m a very much alive, proud mother 

of 5 and a delighted grandmother of 6. It’s a busy, but 
rewarding life and the lot of us love every minute of it. 


No matter what the age of your baby, 

cereal plays an important role in the infant 
diet all through babyhood. Gerber Baby 
Cereals are specially prepared to meet many 
of your baby’s nutritional needs. All 5— 
Rice Cereal, Barley Cereal, Oatmeal, Mixed 
Cereal (formerly Cereal Food) and the 
new High Protein Cereal are fortified with 
iron, calcium and B-vitamins for strength and sturdy growth. 





Gerber Baby Cereals are famous for bland but 
distinctive flavor and the smooth-on-the-tongue texture 
wee ones like. They’re pre-cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, formula or other liquids. 


5 Cereals - Over 75 Strained & 
Junior Foods, Including Meats 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
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Far as the kids are concerned, Nitey Nites are just the thing—comfortable, good- 
looking .. . they like ’em! You’re happy, too, because: snug, knitted Arctic Cloth 
is soft, fleeey-warm, washes and dries fast, needs no ironing . . . and it’s Perry-ized 
to keep its fit. Left to right: Cupid print with plastic-sole bootee foot, elastic ankle, 
sizes 0 to 4; check-trimmed Skier, sizes 4 to 14; Winter Sportsman with patented 
H-Neck, fly-front, plastic-sole bootee foot, 4 to 8; and Tuck Grow-Sleeper with 
patented bootee foot, sizes 0 to 4. Solid Pastels, prints on soft pastels; some 
prints on white. Nitey Nites are priced from 2.25 to 3.98. New Nitey Nite Doll 
drinks, wets, has beautiful Saran hair and is dressed to match many styles. 


they’re so snug and elegant 
in new Arctic Cloth sleepers by 
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changes in his body and feelings that he 
almost loses the sense of who he is and 
where he is going. This is a frightening feel- 
ing and it may lead him—in his search for 
security—to an unusually intense, an almost 
frantic devotion to religion. I wouldn’t 
worry about a levelheaded child who turned 
more to the church at this age in a serene 
mood. I would try to get expert guidance for 
the one who had become anxiously ob- 
sessed with religion. 

The other adolescent reaction that both- 
ers parents is quite different. It may show 
itself in objections to the parents’ particular 
church or in resistance to going to any 
church at all. Of course the adolescent is 
trying hard to free himself from the re- 
mainder of his childhood dependence on 
parents and to prove that he can chart his 
own course through life. But rather than 
admit his doubts about his ability to accom- 
plish these aims, he prefers to picture his 
parents as blocking his path. He finds all 
kinds of faults in them: they are still treat- 
ing him like a baby or they have lost touch 
with the finer things of life or their religious 
beliefs are pathetically conventional. In one 
evening he believes he could formulate a 
religion that was more inspired and at the 
same time more in accord with the truth. 
Another reaction is to feel that religion is 
just one of those things, like schooling and 
family rules, that parents impose on their 
children. I remember in my own college 
days thinking that a majority of my friends 
(who came from normally religious families) 
had turned against religion for good. I was 
quite surprised a few years later to find that 
they were all having their babies baptized 
and that later still some of them were be- 
coming pillars of their churches. 

As soon as the adolescent feels convinced 
deep inside that he is an independent adult— 
it may come when he joins the service or 
when he takes a job or when he marries and 
has a child—then he can stop complaining 
about his parents and begin, happily, to 
behave very much like them, in churchgoing 
as in everything else. 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to 
answer letters personally. However, he is delighted 
to receive suggestions of topics of truly general in- 
terest.—Ed. 


THE LITTLE 
DARK ONE 


By ELIZABETH HENLEY 


Steve is Davy Crockett— 
His cap of cobweb coonskin— 
And Johnny is a Ranger 
On a nonexistent roan— 


So round and round the garden 
Where Captain Hook and Tinker 
And Hopalong and Robber Joe 
And all their sort are known. 


But Catharine—but Catharine 
Walks softly through the roses, 
Her baby doll in crook of arm— 
She rides no role nor horse. 


**And who are you, with roses 
crowned ?”’ 
She answers with her grave eyes 
round: 
‘I’m Catharine—just Catharine, 
I’m Catharine, of course.”’ 


So round and round the garden 

They travel in the shadows 

Of things that seem and things 
that are 

(Like people who are grown) 

But Catharine, just Catharine 

Already knows the mystery 

And magic and enough-to-be 

Of Catharine alone! 


More grown-ups and growing-ups 
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DIARY of 
DOMESTICITY 


he fire burns brightly on the ancient 

hearth, the leaves on the sugar maples 
are brighter than the sunset, wisps of 
sweet hay stick out of every barn door. 
Goldenrod and a few late asters have 
survived the frosts, but the reaped fields 
are cinnamon and amber. Days are 
golden, nights are dark velvet pricked 
with stars. 

There are other signs, too, that autumn 
walks the countryside. Comes the morn- 
ing when the house is so chilly that even 
two sweaters are not enough. One year, in 
a brave showing of independence, I said 
we would not give in and start the furnace 
until we had to. We held off until 
Thanksgiving, but we never tried it 
again. Lugging wood for two fireplaces, 
and the old range, and'my Franklin stove, 
proved to me that we are much weaker 
than our forebears. We got tired out! 

It gave me a fine feeling of being able 
to battle the elements, and it also gave me 
a bad sinus attack and a head cold. For 
we have no heat upstairs without the 
furnace, and taking a bath meant leap- 
ing hastily into scalding water, then 
jumping out and shivering. 

At some earlier day, the upstairs fire- 
places in Stillmeadow were knocked out. 
Probably at the time the picket fence was 
used for firewood. There was a stove in 
Cicely’s bedroom, for those tenants 
stored their ashes in her closet, and as the 
hot ashes piled up on the floor nature 
took her course, and the house nearly 
burned down. 

But long before that, the people in our 
house did have a corner fireplace in one 
bedroom upstairs, and I often think of 
the children putting their copper-toed 
boots in front of the good heat as they 
popped into the feather beds and reached 
for the warming pan. 

I was in the yard this morning, picking 
up fallen branches from the last storm. 
Holly and the cockers were helping. 
Holly got a fine branch, much too big to 
get through the door, but she worked at 
it. Finally she got it in and put it, properly, 
on my bed. 

In autumn, the sense of the past is 
strong within me. As the leaves fall, time 
becomes suddenly very real. Not just 
what shall I do tomorrow, but what has 
been in the yesterdays, and what will be? 

I remember going to Provincetown to 
see the Mayflower come in. It was a bit- 
ter foggy rainy day, with the dunes hid- 
den in a bank of silvery gray. The wind 
was biting. Provincetown itself looked 
like a lost land, for the swirling fog hid 
the accouterments of civilization. 

We went into a restaurant at the 
shore’s edge, and waited, along with a 
crowd of other people. The waitresses 
flew about, giving the wrong orders to 
everyone. The guests were chiefly honey- 
moon couples, most of them looking, 
on that grim day, as if they feared they 
had made a mistake. But one couple 
ordered one bowl of clam chowder for 
Her, and He just dipped his spoon in and 
ate with her. 

“He will be president of the company 
one day,” predicted Jill. 

A few couples on what we used to call 
“the shady side of middle age” when we 
were in school sat eating lobster and not 
paying too much attention. 






JILL 


Holly has such a look of vir- 
tue that we stop to laugh. 


Suddenly someone cried, ‘“There she 
comes!” 

The whole assemblage rushed to the 
windows. We had binoculars, and passed 
them around. Half an hour later a pretty 
little waitress said, ““Who owns these?” 

“T do,” I said mildly, and got a look 
myself. But I always have to shut one 
eye when using binoculars, so it didn’t 
do much good. 

There she came, indeed, a tall ship, 
with an odd squarish front. The sea was 
rough, the fog heavy. We made out the 
flags flying, and we saw the whippet 
shapes of the cutters escorting her. 

And suddenly I was back all those 
years, seeing the narrow shore from the 
deck of that tall ship. What hopes and 
dreams were riding with her then, and 
what a bleak, lonely harbor to anchor 
in! And yet from this came our country. 
As we drove back through spitting rain, 
I was glad we saw her coming in. I didn’t 
care about the costumes, the speeches, 
the fanfare to come in Plymouth. All I 
wanted was to see the ship coming with 
difficulty around the end of the land, and 
see her finally come to anchor. 

Then I thought, as the sand beat on the 
windshield, no, the best was the way 
everybody in the restaurant gathered to- 
gether and talked and shared ideas and 
were uplifted with excitement. From the 
harried olive-colored Portuguese waitress 
to the pale elegant woman in a fabulously 
simple little gray knit, from the little 
hostess in her full hand-printed skirt to 
the honeymooners, peeling and doubtful, 
everyone knew a moment of unity. We 
shared the arrival of a ship that really 
was a symbol. 

Two days before, we were sitting on 
the grass visiting with Art and Audrey 
Baines. And talking dogs. Art was rolling 
around with Holly, while Audrey moved 
the newest grandchild from her playpen. 
“Holly is a sweetheart,” said Art. I 
sighed. We had been commuting to 
Art’s for Holly to go to a show, meeting 
him late at night on a parkway some- 
where—meeting him at one-thirty at 
Black Rock Turnpike—and Holly had 
nine points on her championship. But I 
didn’t give a fig for a championship. It 
seemed to be an obligation to her breed- 
ing. I wondered, coming back from see- 
ing the Mayflower rocking dizzily in 
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New kind of breakfast and timely new recipes 


enriched with Quaker Oats 


HALLOWEEN OATMEAL “LOLLIPOPS” 


High-protein Quaker Oats adds nourishment and 
nut-like flavor to cookies. 


1 cup sifted flour 1 egg, beaten 
Y2 cup granulated sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 
1 tsp. baking powder 1 tsp. water 
Y% tsp. salt 1 cup Quaker or Mother’s 


V2 cup brown sugar 
Y2 cup shortening, soft 


Oats (quick or old-fash- 
ioned, uncooked) 


Sift together first 4 ingredients into bowl. Add brown 
sugar, shortening, egg, vanilla, water. Beat until smooth, 
about 2 minutes. Stir in oats. Shape into balls; place on 
ungreased cookie sheets. Flatten; insert wooden skewers. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°E) 12 to 15 minutes. Cool 
slightly; remove from sheets. Decorate with confectioners’ 
sugar frosting, coconut. Makes 4 dozen. 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are exactly the same 


MINIATURE HAMBURGER APPETIZERS 


Quaker Oats makes hamburgers juicier, tastier be- 
cause it holds the good beef juices in the meat. 


1 Ib. ground beef 3 Tbsp. chopped onion 
V2 cup Quaker or Mother's 112 tsp. salt 
Oats (quick or old fash- 1 tsp. pepper 
ioned, uncooked) 24 cup tomato juice 


Combine all ingredients thoroughly. For each tiny 
hamburger, shape scant tablespoon of the meat mix- 
ture into a ball; flatten slightly. Pan-fry or broil to 
desired doneness. Fasten on toasted bread squares 
with toothpicks. Dip in your favorite barbecue sauce. 
Makes about 50 tiny, juicy hamburgers. 





MOTHERS 


Vim GV BY 


APRICOT-BLENDED OATMEAL 


Here’s a brand new kind of oatmeal! And a new 
taste delight! It’s an intriguing new way for young- 
sters (and grownups) to get the high-protein benefits 
of good hot oatmeal. The tangy flavor of fruit— 
blended into the oatmeal during the cooking —de- 
liciously flavors every spoonful of creamy oatmeal. 
Try it! 


Follow oatmeal recipe on package for 4 to 6 servings. 
During cooking, stir in 1 cup cooked, sweetened apri- 
cots. Cover and let stand as directed. Garnish each 
serving with additional apricot halves if desired. 
Serve with milk or cream. 


WATCH “SERGEANT PRESTON OF THE YUKON” ON CBS-TV 
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“ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE, JET BON 


AMI CLEANS WINDOWS, 


PORCELAIN, PAINT 


E 
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ROUGH HOUSEWORK £ 


YES, A NEW METHOD NOW SIMPLIFIES CLEANING 
AS MUCH AS CAKE MIXES SHORTCUT BAKING. IT’S 


A New Way To Clean House 
... Without Water 


ens 


ee nae aepaen 


CUS TriE-JOB TO A 
SIMPLE 2-STEP METHOD 













LACY FROTH 
SPRAYS ON......' 


a 


DIRT WIPES 
RIGHT: OFF . os 


Bon Ami not only cleans glass, but sills as well! And on 
refrigerators! My, what a shine—with no waxy build-up. A 
stingy bit of froth cleans better than a lot—spreads as you 





Jet Bon Ami does away with pail, soap, water, 
tiresome polishing. Hands don’t even get wet. 


This is what every woman who’s ever cleaned house has 
waited for! A method that simplifies cleaning as much as 
cake mixes shortcut baking! Now, with Jet Bon Ami, a lacy 
froth sprays on...dirt wipes right off with a dry cloth or 
paper towel. (You’ll find Scot Towels ideal.) No waiting, no 
rinsing. No tiresome rubbing to bring up the shine. Porce- 
lain, painted woodwork, chrome—all through the house— 
sparkle almost instantly. And imagine! On windows, Jet 


©1957 The Bon Ami Company—an affiliate of United Dye & Chemical Corporation. 


wipe—very economical. 


SPECIAL OFFER to show you the magic of this new waterless 
method. Buy one can of Jet Bon Ami. If it doesn’t shortcut your |® 
cleaning or give your house all the sparkle and shine 
you desire, we’ll refund your full purchase price. Just 
write your name, address, comments and price you paid 
on back of the label. Mail to: The Bon Ami Company, 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








(OODWORK, CHROME, TILE... QUICK AS A WINK—ESPECIALLY WITH SCOT TOWELS. 
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to better broiling 


Three parts melted butter to one Lea & Perrins. Heat, pour 
on meat while cooking — and enjoy the most delicious steak 
you ever tasted! L & P adds a zip and zest to meats, 

fish, soups, gravies—a hearty flavor men look for. Try it! 


LEA ee PERRINS the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


FREE — “Dishes Men Like”. 168 recipes! Write to 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. L-10, 241 West St., New York 13 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 
the rough sea, if obligation doesn’t move more 
than mountains. 

Maybe some of those people did not want 
to go across the unknown oceans either. Their 
courage is more than I could envision. But 
they sailed, they took the heavy, awkward 
ship across the sea, and they managed. 

Now and then there are moments that are 
like a sapphire in the hand. The Mayflower 
gave me enough to think about for a year, 
but having dinner with Shirley Booth made 
me pinch myself to be sure it was real. 

“How is Little Sister?” she asked at once 
anxiously. ““And how is Hollyberry?” 

It turned out we both love Siamese cats too. 
As well as cockers. I felt as if she had lived 
next door all my life. Theater people always 
seem to be in a world apart, but not Shirley 
Booth. She is the kind of woman who would 
call up and say her roses looked a little weak 
and what could be the matter? And her dogs 
did not like the new dog food, should she 
change back? 

I suspect the reason she is a great actress is 
that she lives completely, and it probably has 
nothing to do with the fact that when she sets 
foot on the stage the air suddenly becomes 
incandescent. 

At dinner, I noticed that her voice is just 
the same, a little flat and very honest and 
with a sudden rise when she is moved. Very 
much like the voice that called, ““Come back, 
Little Sheba.” 

Helen Beals, our hostess, said we might 
never get fed, for she was not going to miss 
any of the conversation, which was like birds 
flying by then. But dinner was excellent and 
Helen’s black cocker, Peter, was a very happy 
boy in a roomful of dog lovers. 

I asked Shirley how she worked on ““Come 
back, Little Sheba,’ the line which was 
an echo of all women calling all lost dogs. 
“Very simple,’ she said. “I saw a shabby 
little woman walking a shabby little dog one 
night on the street in New York. And I 
thought of her, and it just came out that 
way!” 

When we asked her how it felt to win her 
Oscar, she said the main thing was she had a 
very full, elegant gown, and told the designer 
she could never walk in it. “Do not worry, 
madame,” said the designer, ‘‘it will just float 
around you.” 

“It didn’t float,” said Shirley dryly. “I put 
my foot through it right away and fell on my 
knees on the steps.” 


Now in October, everyone in our valley is 
busy. It is what I call a last month. Last time 
to clear the garden, time to prune, time to 
fill the woodshed, time to winterize, as they 
say, the car. Time to wash everything wash- 
able while it can dry on the line without freez- 
ing solid. For | know of nothing more dis- 
couraging than trying to part a frozen sheet 
from a frozen line. It is about like managing a 
section of wallboard. In the end it invariably 
falls on my face, crackling. 


PEDIATRICIAN 
“FENCING 


An Evanston, Illinois, pedia- 
trician has recommended that pre- 
school children be separated from 
“adult gadgets and trouble” for at 
least half of their playtime. 

Dr. E. Robbins Kimball said 
this will help the child in his ad- 
justment and adaptability by al- 
lowing him to escape the adult 
“no” for part of his time and by 
slowing down the expansion of his 
world to the point where he can 
handle it. 

A child does not really under- 
stand what belongs to him and 
what belongs to his parents until 
he is four years old. Until then he 


should be relieved of the responsi- 


bility of not touching the posses- 


IN” 
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Erma wants to freshen up all the curtains. 
They blow on the line in the wine-sweet sun. 
And the dust of summer vanishes. 

Holly loves activity. She helps with every- 
thing. She is always ready to nip up the 
clothespins, tear off with a towel, or swing on 
the dragging end of a blanket. Then after a 
hard day of helping, she stretches out com- 
fortably in her chair in the family room and 
has such a look of virtue that we stop every- | 
thing to laugh. 

The soup kettle comes out. We like sim- 
mered soup, long over the open fire. Veal, 
beef, chicken bones are good. Plenty of sea- — 
soning, including five or six cloves. Then when 
the stock is rich and robust, we toss in any 
number of things from onions to celery leaves 
(never underestimate the value of celery | 
leaves), carrots, beans, rice, peas, whatever we — 
have. A bit of leftover tomato paste is helpful, 
as is some gravy from yesterday’s roast. This | 
thickens it a bit, which is all to the good. And 
then, if we are gilding the lily, I pop in dump- 
lings with parsley flakes or grated cheese and 
lots of paprika. We always make a big pot 
because the cockers and Irish like it as well 
as we do. Jonquil especially loves carrots and — 
onions. 

































Mertiont comes sudden and soon now. The 
moon climbs above the old apple trees in silver 
beauty. The dogs take a last sniff around 
while I just look at the moon, and think of 
how many times the moon has risen over 
those old apple trees. 
The moonlight is cool now, and the air 
smells of windfalls that have been frosted. 
The trees are giving up their red and gold 
leaves, so some of the branches are charcoal 
in the pale light. 3 
All over my valley, I reflect, children are 
again battling with homework. The world has 
been an uneasy one for so long. But the chil- 
dren are still struggling with two times eight 
is and what is the capital of Argentina? 
And I wonder, as I walk back to the lighted 
house, what have I learned of value, in the 
schools I went to and the bigger school of life? 
Possibly not much, except that love is 
more important than hate, that lovingkindness 
makes for happiness. For hate is a kind of 
sickness that is worse for the one who estab- 
lishes it than for the object, whether it be a 
neighbor, a race, a religion or a country. 
“Let us love one another,” I say to Holly, as 
she races past. 
““No problem for me,” her tail says, “I love 
the world!” 
The hills are strong and dark against the 
moonlit sky. Smoke feathers from the chim- 
ney. Jill is reading Agatha Christie and the 
logs in the great fireplace have fallen apart. 
As I come in with a bevy of dogs, I hear the 
old house breathing. It is a quiet sound of 
settling ancient beams and sills. 
““My, what a fine day,” says Holly. 
““How about just one more carrot?” asks 
Jonquil. 
And one more day is over. 





END 


RECOMMENDS 
TODDLERS 


sions of adults for half of his play- 
ing hours (four hours a day), 
Doctor Kimball said in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Because parents cannot live in a 
nursery, Doctor Kimball suggested 
that the child be separated from 
the adult world by means of a 
playpen, gated room or porch, 
fenced yard or nursery school, de- 
pending on his age. 

Such “compartmentation” gives 
nervous mothers relief and de- 
creases the number of household 
accidents. In addition, it prevents 
the child from developing habitual 
patterns of resistance to adults as 
they try to direct him. 


So strong, a single sheet 
of regular-weight 
ALCOA WRAP aluminum foil 
pulls water skier 30 MPH! 





This is an actual photograph taken in beautiful Cypress Gardens, Florida 


think what this strength means in your kitchen: 


seals more juices, more flavor in every roast you buy 


ies SO-EASY...: 
HERE’S HOW: 


Simply place roast on Alcoa Wrap 
sheet. Fold foil above roast in double 
fold, pull sides up; place on rack in 
shallow pan. Add no water; do not 
cover. If meat thermometer is used, 
insert through Alcoa Wrap. Roast 
in preheated 425°F. oven. 45 minutes 
before meat is done, open foil for 
browning. A 3-lb. rare beef roast, for 
instance, will take only 144 hours. 





Because strong new Alcoa® Wrap resists rip- 
ping, you can wrap your roast really tight to 
hold in tantalizing flavors and rich, natural 
juices. Even inexpensive cuts of meat stay 
juicier, tastier, more tender when you roast 
them in strong Alcoa Wrap. Store leftover 
roast in Alcoa Wrap, too. Its extra strength 
seals air out, freshness in. 






Gg NEW! 


“ALCOA THEATRE” 
Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 














1. Regal Roast Pork. Fill crown 
roast with favorite stuffing, cover bone tips with foil and roast 
in 350° oven, 30 minutes per pound. Before serving, add a cap 
of ruby-red Ocean Spray Jellied Cranberry Sauce. 


2. Sitter’s Night Supper—cold chicken and sassy Jellied Cran- 
berry Sauce. Write names with cream cheese! 


3. Lamb Chops with Game Sauce. Serve tangy Ocean Spray 
Whole Cranberry Sauce as is. Or heat with two tbsp. butter, 3 tbsp. 
lemon juice, dash cayenne, 1% tsp. cloves and 1 tsp. salt. When 
blended, add 1 cup cider or port wine. Serve immediately. 


Brighten the plate 
with Ocean Spray 


4. Carousel Casserole. In round baking dish alternate thick 
slices of canned ham and Ocean Spray Jellied Cranberry Sauce. 
Sprinkle with brown sugar and Cranberry Juice. Bake /2 hour. 
Even at 350° Jellied Cranberry Sauce won’t melt. 


5. Saverbraten, New England Style. Brown pot roast. Add 
14 cups water, 1 can Ocean Spray Whole Cranberry Sauce, 14 
tsp. cloves and 2 tbsp. vinegar. Cover, cook till tender. (Add 
more water during cooking if necessary.) To serve, remove 
roast from pan. Crumble 10 gingersnaps into liquid remaining. 
Cook 5 minutes till smooth and thick, and pour over roast. 
Serve extra hot Whole Cranberry Sauce on the side. 
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Save 10¢ on Cranberry Juice Cocktail 


Refreshing Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice Cock- 
tail is yours for less during fresh-cranberry 
season, Look for Ocean Spray Fresh Cran- 
berries with the valuable juice coupon. 
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‘Teen-agers with 
Time on their Hands 
find Boys Club 


the Answer 


Girls Learn Skills Too 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Anyone who has ever visited a boys’ club 
will tell you it is an invigorating experience. 
Boys who once played in the streets swarm, 
laughing and shouting, into their new-found 
funland, team off for boxing, baseball, basket- 
ball or hammering in wood and metal shops. 
Among them are boys who never had an adult 
friend, but who now find in their leader some- 
one they can look up to and be pals with. 
Many are growing up with ideals and outlook 
they might otherwise never have had. 

The same conditions—crowded neighbor- 
hoods, overworked mothers, lack of recrea- 
tion—that show the need for boys’ clubs also 
point up the need for girls’ clubs. For these 
are youngsters who do not belong to other 
youth organizations, either because they can- 
not afford even small fees or because such 
groups do not exist in their communities. 

By contrast there are only 65 girls’ clubs 
with a membership of 41,379, but 400 boys’ 
clubs with 375,000 members. Girls’ club work- 
ers often find it hard to dramatize for the 
community the homely, yet wonderful, skills 
their girls are acquiring every day. 

A typical example is the Winter Haven club, 
the only Girls Clubs of America member in 
Florida. Many of the members are children of 
migratory crop workers who toil all day in hot 
fields and come home too tired for anything 
but rest. Nine years ago these girls had no 
place to go, often gathered on street corners 
late at night. Miss Matilda Heinrich, director 
of the local welfare department, worried about 
this—until one day in 1948 she rounded up 20 
girls for a club meeting in a school cafeteria. 
Over the years Miss Heinrich, as unpaid club 
director, has hounded the community to come 
to the club’s aid. Today, five afternoons a 
week, some 200 girls aged six to sixteen jam 
their own clubhouse to make friends and pic- 
nic together, and also, under the direction of 
able volunteers, to learn to cook, knit, sew, 
garden, groom themselves and even to dance. 

Clubs in other communities have grown up 
with the backing of civic groups, among them 
Soroptimists, Junior League, Kiwanis, as well 
as sororities and business groups. Some meet 
in old houses, some in streamlined concrete 
buildings, at least one in a converted garage. 
But all have a single aim—to help girls; anda 
common need—for more volunteers, more 
citizens’ committees, more money. Counsel, 
advice, program help and training opportuni- 
ties, however, are available to all through 
Girls Clubs national headquarters in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 5 END 


rs. Hetland was stacking away supper 
dishes when it happened—a crash, then 
a shower of splintered glass from the kitchen 
window. Outside, there were sounds of scuf- 
fling feet. A moment passed. Mrs. Hetland, a 
little shaken, stepped cautiously to the door 
and peered into the darkness. But all was 
quiet now on the walk that separated the one- 
story frame buildings of the housing project. 
“It’s those boys again,”’ she muttered, “‘al- 
ways making trouble.” 


William Donovan, director of the Park- 
Holm project in Newport, Rhode Island, lis- 
tened with concern as Mrs. Hetland told him 
what had happened. It was a story he had 
heard many times before. 

Park-Holm, a low-income neighborhood of 
neat green, white and blue units surrounded 
by trees and clotheslines, is on the fringe of 
town and served by a bus that runs only in- 
frequently. There was nothing for lively teen- 
agers to do, that January of 1954, except stir 
up trouble. Evenings, older boys at Park- 
Holm gathered on the open back porch of the 
meeting hall. Usually they just stood around 
and talked after supper, but sometimes they 
forced the door open, crowded inside for a 
smoke. And there always were complaints 
from tenants—about rowdiness, milk bottles 
thrown at roofs and windows, fruits and vege- 
tables strewn around the grounds. 

In the hope of keeping the boys out of mis- 
chief, Mr. Donovan decided to let them in the 
hall. But after an hour, a janitor found the 
boys chucking water-filled paper bags at one 
another. That was the last time they used the 
hall—with permission. ; 

William Donovan was surprised, a few 
weeks later, when a dozen teen-agers—among 
them boys tenants had complained about— 
filed into his office. A short, freckle-faced 
blond boy was spokesman. 

“T guess you know, Mr. Donovan,” he be- 
gan hesitantly, “‘that there isn’t much for us 
guys to do around here, and, well, we’re tired 
of the same old routine of coming home from 
school, eating supper, then just standing 
around the back porch. Sometimes it gets 
pretty cold. Could we—that is, would you let 
us use the hall if we organized a club?” 

William Donovan called on one of his own 
tenants, a tall, husky former marine, for ad- 
vice. Thomas Hastings, barely thirty, then 
with three youngsters of his own, had a degree 
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Parents always know where to find these 
teen-agers. Members of Park-Holm Boys’ Club, 

they spend many an hour in the workshop under the 
leadership of Tom Hastings, fourth from left. 


in social work and was a juvenile consultant 
with the Newport City Welfare Department. 
Furthermore, Tom Hastings knew something 
about boys’ clubs—he had first joined one in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, when he was in 
second grade. Would he be willing to help? 

Tom Hastings, remembering the five young- 
sters charged with vandalism he had encoun- 
tered in an “out-of-court” case, felt a boys’ 
club which combined recreation with guid- 
ance was sorely needed. Many parents he 
talked to agreed. “I try to do my best, but I 
have to work,” a widow told him. Her son 
was one who had been throwing stones. Rob- 
ert Barrows, though his son was too young 
for a club, knew what it would mean to oth- 
ers. “I’ve kicked a ball out there with some of 
the kids. You know, it’s big news when a man 
plays with them. They need someone to show 
off to, get tips from.”’ All parents wanted their 
boys to get out of the cramped apartments 
and havea good time. But they also wanted to 
know where they were and who their friends © 
were. 

That was the beginning of the Park-Holm 
Boys’ Club. The twelve boys rounded up a 
half-dozen others for the first meeting in 
March, 1954, held in one small room of the 
community hall. Nobody knew exactly what 
to do at first, so Tom Hastings, as volunteer 
leader, explained parliamentary procedure 
and how it works. Election of officers then 
got under way. 

“I saw this in a newspaper,” a bright-eyed 
boy called out, holding a program of a boys’ 
club in Providence active in community-fund 
drives and cleanup campaigns. The Park- 
Holm boys determined they, too, would have 
a service committee, to work for juvenile 
decency—as well as athletic and social com- 
mittees. 

Organizing the athletic activities was easy. 
Everyone wanted to play. But first they needed 
a place to practice. Park-Holm had a baseball 
diamond anda basketball court, but both were 
in need of repair. The service and athletic 
committees decided to recruit members to do 
the necessary work—level the ground on both 
areas, resurface them with clay and loam the 
Housing Authority promised to provide. The 
basketball court would get new backstops; 
the diamond, its base paths straightened. 

Evenings, the boys, wearing their oldest 
clothes, got down on hands and knees and 
scraped floors CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 


How many forkfuls of no vitamins do you eat 
in a day? Some of the most delicious things 
on your table supply little more vitamins than 


an ice cube. 


It makes a problem, because you want 
to eat and drink what you like. Can 
vitamin supplements set you free to 
eat and drink what you like without en- 
dangering your health? That depends. 


HIDDEN HUNGER 








There are things vitamins can do and things 
they cannot do. 


You can easily get the facts: just ask your 


pharmacist for Squibb’s free leaflet 
“Hidden Hunger.” Make a note: Vita- 
mins... Drugstore... “Hidden Hunger.” 


And if you are sick, see your doctor. 
Let him use his skill and judgment to 
decide what you need. 


SQUIBB 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


The Shoe That’s KIND 
To Your Troubled Feet! 


Combines Style Distinction 


ith Perfect Foot Ease i 






































Sizes, Some Styles 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
EEEEEEE 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are ever so kind to 
your feet by letting your toes have 
their own sweet way .. . by helping 
keep your arches in place and by snugly, 
comfortably hugging your heels. For 
everything your heart desires and your 
feet require in a shoe—it’s Dr. Scholl’s. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes 
for all types of feet. Expertly fitted at 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops in 
principal cities and selected Shoe 
and Department Stores. If not obtain- 
able locally, write for catalog to 


DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. J 107, Chicago 10, Ill. 


TRICKLING... 


NOISY? 


TOILET © 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


WATER 
MASTER 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pat- 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


75c at hardware stores EVERYWHERE 
Higher in Canada 
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S* Guaranteed by \ 
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and you've picked the finest! 
TAYLOR MADE LAYER-BILT BATTING 


Easy-to-handle . . . easy-to-quilt . . . Morning 
Glory Batting adds extra warmth without extra 
weight . . . perfect for fluffier, more luxurious 
quilts and comforters and dozens of household 
needs at LOWEST cost. For America’s finest 
line of ready-made quilts, comforters and mat- 
tress protectors, ask your dealer for Morning 
Glory . . . filled exclusively with Taylor Made 


Layer-Bilt Batting. 
at tee ir JAS your dry goods 
or department store 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
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in the hall with steel wool; when that was done, 
they applied a coat of gym finish to make 
them good and smooth for future dances. 

Next the boys painted their clubroom 
lounge blue with chartreuse trim. Chairs and 
lamps begged and borrowed from families 
and neighbors added a “homey” touch. 

It was just a matter of time before the Hous- 
ing Authority gave the boys another small 


room. By November, 1955, club members were | * 


building and redecorating again. This time 
they had a library in mind. With lumber pur- 
chased from their club treasury they con- 
structed five-shelf-high bookcases, a diction- 
ary stand, and a low case for children’s 
books—for the membership was soon to in- 
clude youngsters aged six to twelve. When 
residents of Park-Holm learned—through a 
mimeographed community newspaper club 
members left on doorsteps—what the boys 
were up to, donations of books started pour- 
ing in. Mrs. Raymond J. Lynch, a young 
mother and former librarian, volunteered her 
services and immediately put the boys to 
work cataloguing the books. 

Now the boys have the entire hall for club 
activities. Drop by any evening except Tues- 
day. If you’re early—a few minutes before 
six—you can see Tom Hastings and Joe Mac- 
Donald through the lighted window. They’re 
getting out equipment and setting up games. 
Outside, on the steps, ten-year-old Mike 
Edwards waits patiently to get in. He’s the 
youngest of four boys and often left out of 
things at home. But at boys’ club there are 
“thousands of games,” he tells you. he can 
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Quarrels would never last long if 
there were not faults on both sides. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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play with fellows his own age. As soon as the 
door opens he runs to the table where Joe 
has started a list of players. “I’m in the 
checkers tournament,” Mike shouts. Joe 
writes down his name, then reminds him to 
hang up his coat in the closet. By now four 
more youngsters have come in and a fierce 
game of table tennis gets under way. The hall 
is soon filled with younger boys and they jump 
into their places around the checker and chess 
boards and begin playing with intense con- 
centration. 

Twenty-year-old Joe MacDonald, one of 
the charter members of Park-Holm club, just 
about makes it by six on Monday evenings 
from his job at a supermarket. (“Dinner can 
wait—I look at food all day.’’) Joe is one of 
four assistant leaders who take charge under 
Tom Hastings’ direction one evening a week. 
The assistants earn $1.00 an hour, paid out of 
a fund collected by mothers of club members. 

Joe tells you proudly that tenants hardly 
ever complain about teen-agers in Park-Holm 
nowadays. And he is backed up by Inspector 
Paul Sullivan, who can remember when two 
or three police calls a week to Park-Holm were 
routine. The boys make their own rules of 
discipline, but with Tom Hastings quietly 
guiding and directing. 

President “‘Bing’’ Coen has learned to 
“throw the ball to the guy that’s clowning 
around” during meetings with the comment, 
“‘Let’s hear your suggestion.”” The immediate 
reaction is a red face and a desperate attempt 
to contribute something to the discussion. 
Richard H. Fullerton, a member of the club’s 
advisory committee, hopes his own seven- and 
nine-year-old sons will follow President Bing’s 
example and develop leadership, learn to 
make decisions and organize. He, like a 
number of other parents, has found the club 
a means of strengthening points he makes at 
home. 

Tom Hastings is always on the lookout for 
the little danger signals that indicate a boy 
needs special attention. There is the overactive 
youngster who can’t work out his feelings at 
home; the shy, withdrawn child who needs 
reassurance and encouragement to take part 
in things; the boy without the guidance of a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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They cost so little, you'll want to use 

them for all your personal correspondence. 
Look for SELF-SEAL the very next time you’re 
near a variety store stationery counter! 
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Can you tie this ? 







You certainly can... 


with versatile 
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Brand Ribbon 


The radiant Rose Bow, once you know its secret, can 
make your gifts the green-eyed envy of all your gift- 
wrapping friends. We’ll admit it’s not a whistling 
snap to tie (as is our famous ‘‘Magic Bow’’), but you 
can learn how the easier new Sasheen way. Write 
for your free instruction folder. Then make roses 
“bloom”’ from the gardenful of Sasheen reds, yellows, 
pinks and pastels aplenty . . . at your favorite store. 

“Magic Bow" and method of making patented U. S. Pat. No. RE 23835 


For a free Rose Bow instruction folder, 
write “‘Sasheen", Dept. J, at address below. 
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FUDGY WALNUT PUDDING! 


Seat 2 eges, Ys cup sugar, 4 tsp. salt, 4 cup Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake 
butter, melted, 34 cup dark corn syrup. Add Mix batter; bake 40 min. at 350° (325° for 
% cup chopped Diamond Walnuts; pour glass pans). Cut in squares; invert. Top 
Sy into ungreased 9” sq. pan. Top with 2 cups with whipped cream and walnut halves. 


‘ya hy For fresh flavor, use DIAMOND WALNUTS! These are the very choicest 
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! WY BP ue from California—with every tempting, golden kernel fresh and crisp and full 
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of goodness. Get Diamond Walnuts in the shell in cellophane bags. Thin- 
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WALNUTS @ shelled, fun to crack—two full cups of plump kernels from every 1-lb. bag. Or, 
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Pi, ail Ge fresh-shelled Diamond Walnut halves and pieces come in handy vacuum cans. 
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\ 
CARAMEL WALNUT CAKE! 


Melt % cup butter. Bring to boil with ¥% 
cup brown sugar, | tsp. light corn syrup. 
Pour into ungreased 9” sq. pan. Arrange | 
cup chopped Diamond Walnuts over mix- 
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ture. Top with half of Betty Crocker Yellow 
Cake Mix batter. Bake 35 min. at 350°. 
Invert immediately, leaving pan over cake 
1 minute. Especially good served warm! 


“KAren’t you the clever one! Thinking up luscious desserts to please the family 
you love and slipping in extra nourishment, too! Ever think about cake? Cakes 
you bake with Betty Crocker Cake Mixes give your family the proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals of fresh eggs and wholesome milk. ‘Tonight, try one 
of these ideas .. . for an old-fashioned treat with extra energy in every bite!”’ 


“| guarantee a perfect Cake —coke...after c 


* rcs a every mix we make for you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top to 
Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back. 
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—the detergent 

specially designed 
to clean FLOORS, 
WALLS, WOODWORK! 


Soilax works fast . . . actually 
picks up and holds all the-dirt from 
your floors. You ne never have to, , 
scrub... just an easy wipe- up 
leaves floors spotless. 

No rinsing, either! Surfaces 
wash bright, dry bright with Soila 
It’s a natural for cleaning walls, 
woodwork, too. Try it, today. 

Now in 1 Ib. and economical 
3 lb. packages. 
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CAKE COVERS 





Ask for these beautiful Everedy chrome cake 
covers at your favorite housewares counter. 
Kake-Savers are also available in real Copper 
finish. If your store is out of stock, write us 
at once .. . ask for free booklet showing over 
50 popular-priced Everedy Housewares. 


4*TM Reg. App. For Prices higher in West and South 





THE EVEREDY CO. ¢ FREDERICK, MD., U.S.A. 
Craftsmen in CHROME # COPPER « STAINLESS 


CHROME 








KAKE-TOTER® 


An ideal cover for home or outdoor 
use at picnics, barbecues, outings. 
Generous, he-man-size, polished 
chrome cover joins to shining 
chrome base plate with just a twist 
of the carry-type handle. Base plate 
is useful as serving tray. All-chrome 
unit is easy to clean. 1314” dia. 


In Gift Carton. 
$4.95: East 


No. 9920. 





KAKE-SAVER* 


King-size, wipe-clean chrome cover 
fits snugly into groove on decorated 
glass plate. Beautiful service piece 
keeps cakes fresh, moist for days. 
12," dia. In Gift Carton. 


No. 9910. $4.35 fu 


KAKE-SAVER Jr.* Standard size 
chrome cover with 1114” dia. plate, 
holds 8” cakes, pies. In Gift carton. 


No. 9905, = $3. 6O .. East 
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father who constantly teases older boys to get 
attention (“Ya oughta be in a cage”’ is one of 
the current name-calling favorites that Tom 
tries to discourage). Often all it takes is a 
special job to make these boys feel needed 
and important. One very quiet lad soon had a 
lot to say at meetings after he was appointed 
circulation manager of the community news- 
paper; another, a tease, no longer had time 
for mischiefmaking once he accepted chair- 
manship of Park-Holm cleanup day. 

Tom Hastings frequently calls on parents of 
boys who consistently get into arguments at 
the club or disrupt the games. He will start off 
by bringing out one of the boy’s good quali- 
ties, such as ‘‘Rob has a good sense of humor; 
everybody likes his jokes.’’ Almost always the 
mother will open up with what has been trou- 
bling her: “Yes, but he’s not doing well in 
school. He seems so restless.”” Tom then sees 
to it that the boy takes some job, such as 
supervising tournaments, to help him feel 
more settled. 

The club, now with its new wood-and- 
metal-crafts workshop, boxing nights, fishing 
and stamp clubs and athletic teams, hasn’t 
solved all juvenile problems in the Park-Holm 
area. But, through leadership and guidance, 
many boys have been helped who otherwise 
would have been left to shift for themselves. 
There was the boy who spent $25 he had 
helped collect for the club in a fund drive. 
Tom Hastings, convinced that stealing is a 
symptom of some problem or disturbance, 
treated it that way. He talked with the boy, 
got him to agree to work afternoons to pay 
back the money—and no one was the wiser. 

Sometimes the older boys help. One young- 
ster, whom we will call Jim, had been hanging 
around with a group of roughnecks, finally 
was brought into Juvenile Court for damaging 
a neighbor’s property. After Jim was released 
in his mother’s custody, Joe MacDonald, 
well liked for his easygoing manner, per- 
suaded him to come around to the club. Jim’s 
mother, a widow, now goes to work calm in 
the knowledge her son has made friends with 
the right kind of boys and is taking part in 
supervised activities in the evening. 

The influence of the Park-Holm Boys’ Club 
has not been limited to its 317 members, but 
now is reaching out to every boy in Newport 


“He is not talking about me!” 















































County. The first seeds of expansion we 
sown when in January, 1956, Park-Holm Clu 
wrote to the Boys’ Clubs of America in Ne 
York City for help in bringing after-schoc 
recreation to other parts of the city where n 
youth groups existed. As it does in any inter 
ested city or town, the national group sent it 
regional representative to make a study of th 
youth situation. If a need existed, advice am 
assistance would be available free of charg 
to help win community support for a boys 
club. Mr. Edgar W. Rylander, the New Eng 
land regional representative, did find such 
need. Of Newport’s schoolboy population o 
3977, he counted 2566 with no place to pla! 
after school except street corners and bac! 
alleys. Those who did belong to Boy Scouts 
Y.M.C.A. or a community center, he learned 
were not the youngsters who most needed 
recreation and puidanice to keep them out o} 
trouble. 

Armed with this report, Tom Hastings 
called a meeting of representatives of loca 
service clubs, churches and city government 
to tell them about Park-Holm Boys’ Club and 
the need for more such clubs. Tom Hastings 
talk about how a “gang” with proper leader- 
ship can be a positive influence in a boy’s life 
got results. Out of this meeting came a steering 
committee to study the possibilities of 
county-wide boys’ club. Within a few weeks @ 
new permanent ‘Boys’ Clubs of Newpo 
County” was formed, affiliated with the na. 
tional organization. Thirty-one leading citi 
zens were elected to a board of governors and 
$6000 was pledged anonymously to under: 
write the first year’s salary of an executive! 
secretary. Tom Hastings, with his proved 
ability to absorb noise and fights, was the 
unanimous choice for the post. In addition 
the Rhode Island Foundation, which manages 
gifts and endowments for community better- 
ment, earmarked $4000 to provide a unit 
director for Park-Holm Club. Community 
fund-raising drives will help provide the} 
operating budget. 

Today Newport County has five boys’| 
clubs and will soon have a centrally located’ 
headquarters where all clubs may come for’ 
tournaments and games. “I never see Bobby 
any more,” one Park-Holm mother sighs, 
“but the important thing is I always know 
where to find him.” END 
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Bottled in glass theyll taste just as good tomorrow 


When you serve what’s left, all the flavor and freshness are 


In shining glass, your favorite juices not only look fresh and 
intact. Glass is so pure, it never, never tampers with taste. 


inviting . . . they stay that way. That’s because glass Is so 


perfect for storing things you don’t use up first time round. Tell your dealer you prefer juices inclear, clean glass bottles. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TOGETHER... WIFE reduces hips, while HUSBAND trims waistline... 


REDUCE 


your hips, his waistline 
at HOME! 


FREE...Home treatment and book- 
let about “‘How to Reduce Inches 


at Home”... MAIL COUPON BELOW. 

Do your reducing at home this new 
way ...without diet or weight loss. Do it 
alone or together...only 30 minutes a 
day. No diet, no pills, no salons, no heat, 
no vibration. 

Relax-A-cizor makes inches vanish al- 
most like magic...while you read, watch 
T.V. or just REST... at HOME! No effort. 

Makes muscles and contours of 
abdomen, hips, waist firmer, trimmer... 
more youthful looking. No sagging skin 
like dieting. Both men and women use 
for firming, tightening, slimming exercise. 
Pleasant. No effort. Relaxing. 

This is the safe, convenient, easy 
way to slenderize just where you want. 
Why spend time and money in salons? 
Do it the Relax-A-cizor way...at HOME! 

Let us prove — AT NO COST TO YOU — 
that you can lose inches from hips, waist, 
abdomen, thighs and other parts of the 
body. More than 200,000 delighted users. 
Praised by Vogue, Esquire, Coronet. 

Users say: “4” removed from abdo- 
men’— Mrs. M. F. “3 inches from hips? — 
M. A. “Dress size was 16, now 12”—C. P. 
You may lose less or more... many lose 
an inch or two the first few days! 


Telephone Relax-A-cizor office in 
your city for FREE TRIAL TREAT- 
MENT...or MAIL COUPON BELOW 
for illustrated folder. 


TELEPHONE TODAY 
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Representatives in most cities and rural areas 

-———-FREE! Mail today-——— aI 

: I 
| Relax-A-cizor, Dept. LH-3 | 
| 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
| OR 711 Fifth Ave., New York City. | 
| OR Suite 800, 17 N. State St., Chicago. | 
| Please send complete information about | 
| ‘‘Reducing at Home.” | 
! 0 Mrs. (J Miss [] Mr. | 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS I 
| city ZONE STATE | 
| (1 Telephone me at number 
1 LH-3 a 
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s the “teen-ager” a new figure pir- 
| ouetting down our mid-century? 
Is she just the *“*bobby-soxer”’ with a 
pony tail? Or yesterday’s ‘‘adoles- 
cent’’? Is she perhaps more of an in- 
dividual than her elders are inclined 
to think she is? Three novels about 
teen-agers—all good books in their 
way—make one speculate. 


GIDGET, by Frederick Kohner (Put- 
nam), is the story of a summer on a 
California beach, of a girl getting on to 
16, and a gang of boys who are experts at 
the dangerous sport of surf riding. Gidget 
herself cuts the waves with a clean swift 
stroke; she’s under four feet tall, and 
wears a pink bathing suit. Told in rock 
’n’ roll vernacular, this little novel is 
saved from complete cheapness by a pert 
and vigorous personality, and some ter- 
rifically big breakers. 


DRIVES MY GREEN AGE, by Jose- 
phine Carson (Harper), is the opposite 
approach—quiet and delicate. Chris is 
only 12, a somewhat gawky little girl in 
asmall Kansas town. But she is “aware” — 
of the feel of life, of the differences in 
people, of nature. She thinks about love, 
but observes without comprehension 
some of its manifestations. Whereas 
Gidget might suggest a fresher Frangoise 
Sagan, Chris will remind one of Member 
of the Wedding. 


THE SCORPION FIELD, by J. L. Mus- 
ser (Appleton-Century-Crofts), is bit- 
ter. From the jaded angle of an adult it 
tells $he tawdry little affair of two ado- 
lescents: a girl of 15 anda boy of 17 were 
found in an abandoned automobile 
making love. We never get close to the 
boy and girl, but we see with devastating 
clarity the ensuing tragedy that could 
have been averted but for the perfidy of a 
neurotic mother and the closed eyes of a 
weakling father. 


“Children should look up to their 
parents,” said cynic Bernard Shaw, 
“not as an example, but as a warn- 
ing.” 


A pointer for the parents and teachers 
of teen-agers (and for anyone else with her 


future ahead of her) is the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association, which gets 
out excellent pamphlets of information and 


That’s the last time [ introduce anybody to anybody !” 


advice on colleges and careers. Write for 
full information to National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1534 “O” St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


No one who loves the Maine coast, the 
small firs and rocks and the salty tang, 
should miss THE WORLD OF CARRICK’S 
COVE (Norton), a nostalgic novel by 
Gerald Warner Brace, in which he 
looks back on the old days of simple 
island living, probably of his own youth. 


But the finest American novel I have 
read in many a year is BY LOVE 
POSSESSED, by James Gould Coz- 
zens (Harcourt, Brace). This is set in a 
small Eastern city, a county seat, 
with its judges and the local law firms, 
its citizens of integrity, its weaklings— 
a close-knit town where the generations 
intermingle and keep old memories alive. 
It is the kind of town in which the white 
Nordic old-family Protestant (preferably 
Episcopalian) is still in the saddle; where 
the one large family of Negroes is hard- 
working, respected and socially at ease, 
where the Jewish lawyer from New York 
is an outsider and the Catholic district 
attorney is ever so slightly suspect; where 
in fact the attitude of Protestants in 
power toward the Catholic Church is still 
nineteenth century. If you take the lid 
off the inner life of any town—especially 
an old town—you are sure to find scan- 
dal and romance and tragedy, and so it 
is here, breathing and sighing and shud- 
dering under the come-and-go of every- 
day life. Beneath the surface of the most 
worthy lie such deep-covered layers of 
deceit and wrongdoing; below the calm 
exterior, such sickening fright. Slowly, as 
in real life, these many people of the 
town, held in bondage by as many kinds 
of love, become known to us in their 
rounded personalities. Their stories are 
logically and dramatically intertwined. 
Yet for all this diversity, the novel has a 
satisfying unity that lies in the sane phi- 
losophy of its creator. It takes place in 
a single weekend, and it never moves 
outside the city. Once caught up in it, 
our attention never strays. We stay 
to the end. 


By Love Possessed will be com- 
pared, by many, to the best of Henry 
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James—for its intensity, its infinite care 
and patience in delineation of character, 
and for the delicate balance in matters of 
conscience. But the canvas is wider than 
any ever conceived by James, and the world 
portrayed is, after all, our world today. 


A really funny book is WARM BODIES, 
by Donald Morris (Simon and Schu- 
ster)—a Navy yarn with a happy ending 
and a riotous wedding. A “Warm Body” 
is a man with at least one arm and two 
fingers who can pick up something when 
he is told to. ““Warm Bodies can carry 
boxes, sort small objects, turn on lights, 
chip paint and sweep.” 


Unfortunately only too useful, 
YOUR FAMILY WITHOUT YOU. by 
N. R. Caine (Crown), is about the 
sound practical importance of mak- 
ing wills. . . . ‘‘After all, you can’t 
take it with you,” said the exasper- 
ated salesman who was trying with- 
out success to sell a grand piano toa 
wealthy old lady. ‘I can take it with 
me easier than a grand piano.”’ she 
answered. 
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‘Your book has done more 
for my husband than all 
hisdoctors put together... 
and their sleeping pills.” 


___ acne 


Now we’ve gone the circle and are back 
to babies. A nice lighthearted gift book 
for the expectant parents—among the 
dozens of silly ones they’re likely to get— 
is THE DAY I WAS BORN, in which they 
fill out for their child what was happening 
in the world on the day that he was born, 
with space for family photos, newspaper 
clippings, weather, fashions, best movies, 
song hits (Greenberg, 201 E. 57th St., 
N.Y.C.). 


Jack and Jill, Curtis magazine for 
children, has announced a serial- 
story contest for which the prize will 
be $1000. Manuscripts due January 
15, 1958, competition rules to be had 
by sending postal-card request to Con- 
test Editor, Jack and Jill, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Stop dry skin problems in these 5 “DANGER ZONES” 
g¢ Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 


* Frown lines! 

* Crow’s feet! 

* Flaky patches! 

* Expression lines! 
* Crepey throat! 





Now age-telling “danger zones” that threaten your beauty 
need hold no terrors for you! 

Deep-moisturizing — that drenches dehydrated skin — 
is the remarkable beauty-action of this famous “look 
younger” cream. Woodbury Dry Skin Cream is an exclu- 


with moisturizin 





sive blend of super-rich emollients, plus beauty- giving 
lanolin. It penetrates deeper than ever before to overcome 
skin dryness. Moisture — so vital to the young look — sinks 
deep into the skin. 

Even after one treatment, parched skin revives to dewy 
freshness. It glows with youthful sheen. Little dry lines 
seem to fade away. Skin feels and looks fresher. 

As a beauty extra, use this rich cream as a moisturizing 
cleanser, too! Give your skin daily Woodbury moisturizing 
— and your dry skin problems will end. Start tonight! 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. 25¢ to $1. 
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The simple, fascinating magic of a 




















fountain... the shimmering rise 






and fall of water turned to 


silver... now magically Pe 


turned to solid silver .¢j 





in Towle’s newest 


sterling design By! 


...-Fontana. 








joyous 
fountains 
of Italy, Fontana 
speaks the language 
of light and motion, of 
youthful springtime places. 
Graceful. Ageless. And for you. 
Now at authorized Towle jewelry and 
department stores. Four-piece service for 
one $26.75. The six-piece service for one $38.50. 
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The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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COOKBOOK 


lr you like a cup of hot chocolate oc- 
casionally as much as I, try the follow- 


| ing recipe: 


HOT CHOCOLATE MOCHA 


Heat 3 cups milk with 5 small milk- 
chocolate bars over boiling water until 
the chocolate is melted and well blended. 
Whip 4 cup heavy cream, adding grad- 
ually 1 teaspoon powdered sugar and 2 
teaspoons instant coffee. Place | table- 
spoon heavy cream in each cup. Pour in 
chocolate milk and top with coffee- 
flavored whipped cream. Makes 5 to 6 
servings. 


Extra special! 
HONOLULU SHRIMP 


Ist step: Shell and devein 3 pounds raw 
shrimp. Cook in water enough to cover, 
adding parsley, a slice of onion, 3 whole 
mace (or 14 teaspoon ground), | clove 
garlic, 3 stalks celery, 4% bay leaf, 6 
whole peppercorns, 1 slice lemon, | 
tablespoon salt and 4 teaspoon pepper. 
Simmer until tender—about 15 minutes. 


2nd step: Mix the following dry in- 
gredients: 14 teaspoon curry powder (no 
more), 14 teaspoon cayenne, %4 tea- 
spoon salt and 11% tablespoons corn- 
starch. Blend with 2 tablespoons cold 
water (or 14 cup sherry, if you prefer). 
Bring 1 quart heavy cream to a boil. 
Add the cornstarch mixture, cook and 
stir until thickened. Add the cooked and 
drained shrimp. 


3rd step: Serve the shrimp sauce over 
6 cups hot cooked rice. Have the follow- 
ing ingredients in separate bowls: 4 
slices cooked ham (cut into small 
cubes), 10 ounces peanuts, chopped fine, 
14 coconut (grated), and 6 hard-cooked 
eggs (chopped fine). Put a little of each 
over rice-shrimp combination. Serves 12. 


Potatoes done this way are wonderful 
with a roast-pork dinner. 


GREEN POTATOES FROM 
SWEDEN 


Boil 6 large potatoes (about 3 pounds). 
When tender, peel and put through ricer 
or mash. Add 34 cup light cream, | tea- 
spoon sugar, 14 pound butter, 2 tea- 
spoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 
Beat until light and fluffy. Now add 
2 tablespoons chopped chives, 21% ta- 
blespoons chopped dill leaves (or 114 
teaspoons dried dill) and 1 package 
frozen chopped spinach which has been 





Copyright, 1955, by Corinne Griffith. Corinne Griffith's 
cookbook, Eggs I Have Known, is published by Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York. 


‘“Wherever we traveled, 


I gathered recipes.’’ 


round-the-world favorites. 


cooked according to directions on the 
package and seasoned to taste. Beat 
again until mixture is blended. Taste for 
seasoning and add more salt and pep- 
per if needed. Place in a 1!4-quart 
greased casserole. Bake in hot oven, 
400° F., for about 20 minutes or until 
thoroughly heated through. 


Simple, but good. 
ORANGE COMPOTE 


Peel 4 seedless oranges and slice 14” 


thick across the sections. Arrange slices 
in deep dish. Cook 44 cup sugar, 1 cup 
orange juice and rind of | orange, grated, 
until sugar has dissolved and liquid 
comes to boil. Cool and pour over 
orange slices and serve with sugar 
cookies. This is the perfect way to end a 
heavy meal. 


Although this onion-rye bread would be 
approved by women as well as by men, 
still this recipe is primarily for the men. 
For a stag dinner or for the night when 
the Master Mind invites a few friends 
over to watch the fights on television, 
try this: 


A MAN’S WORLD 
(Onion-Rye Bread) 


Seald 1 cup milk. Put in mixing bowl 2 
tablespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons salt and 
2 tablespoons shortening. Add scalded 
milk. Cool to lukewarm. Dissolve 1 
package yeast, compressed or dry, in 14 
cup lukewarm water. Stir until softened. 
Add to lukewarm mixture. Add 3 cups 
sifted all-purpose flour. Mix until 
smooth. Sprinkle 5 teaspoons caraway 
seeds on dough. Add 3 tablespoons 
chopped onion and enough rye flour 
(1% cups unsifted) to make a firm 
dough. 

Knead until elastic to the touch on 
rye-floured board. Place in a greased 
bowl. Brush top of dough with salad oil. 
Put in warm place to rise double in size. 
Knead again on a lightly rye-floured 
board until free from air bubbles. Shape 
into a loaf and place in a well-greased 
loaf pan. Brush top of dough with salad 
oil. Cover and let rise until double in 
size. Bake in 350° F. oven 45 to 50 min- 
utes. When taken from oven, brush with 
butter or margarine and let cool on 
wire rack. 


Editors’ Note: Corinne Griffith, the 
motion-picture star, has collected recipes 
in many countries—from famous hosts 
and hostesses and from obscure (but su- 
perb) cooks. 


Lose up to 
14 pounds 
in 14 days! 


Eighth in a series of her 





















Lose that shell 
of overweight ——>} 


McKesson offers The Kessamin Plan 
#14 designed to help you lose 
pounds pleasantly, safely! 


pleasant, modern way to reduce—without 
suffering hunger pangs. On the Kessamin 
Plan #14, you eat the same delicious 
foods your family and friends enjoy! 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Kessamin Plan #14 is the easy, 1 
\ 
V4 
\ 
\ 


The Kessamin Plan starts working 
right away to help you reduce. You 
start losing—losing—really losing! Yet 


-_ 
-_— 


there’s no starving—no weak feeling. 
You feel great as you lose weight! 


Because Kessamin Tablets bring you \ 


vitamins and iron to keep you feeling well \ 
and strong. You feel younger, livelier— \ 
while you’re losing—losing—really losing! \ 
Women look younger! Men look more trim— \ 


more athletic! It’s easy—pleasant—safe to 
reduce with Kessamin. So lose that shell 

of overweight—lose up to 14 pounds in 14 days— 
with Kessamin Plan #14. Get Kessamin 

at your Drug Store. Ask your doctor about 
reducing—and about Kessamin. It’s 

guaranteed! Either you lose weight, 

feel better, or you get your money back! 
Kessamin is one more example of how McKesson 
“makes it better... so it’s better for you.” 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York, N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Exciting... New 
inderella Bowl Set 
by PYREX 
Each bowl has handle and spout 
.-.and many, many uses! 
\e ¢ 
We . dash 7 hase colorful bowls in their new 
smart shape are the handiest you’ve 
~ ever seen. On this page we’re show- 
ing you just a few of their many uses! 
‘ 






@ Four bowls to the set. 
Sizes: 4 qts., 24% qts., 1% qts., 
1% pts. Choice of turquoise 
and white with butter-print 


i one! ohio pink and white or yel- 
a ow and black with gooseberry 
pattern. Colors and patterns 


alternate in each set. $4.95 





For convenience! Han- For pouring! Spout makes For mixing! Clean, round 


dles allow you to grasp bowl it easy to pour accurately inside contour makes mixing 
securely, prevent slipping. without any splattering. much more thorough. 





For cooking! These bowls For serving! Perfect for For storing! Whatever 
are right at home when used ___casserolesand salads. They the food, PYREX ware lends 
as baking dishes in the oven. | enhance any table setting. no taste—borrows no flavor. 





how 


For space-saving! Bowls Fordecoration! They add For entertaining! Just 
nest together, regardless of a bright note to any room right for popcorn, cookies, 
way handles are turned. when used to hold flowers. candies and hors d’oeuvres. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE PWREX: WARE, A PRODUCT OF 


BRAND 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK 
VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
have received about my article (Wanted— 
Women to Help) in the June JOURNAL. 
One letter that impressed me was from 
Michigan: 


“Do you know that I have, called 
places like churches, etc., and offered 
to do this sort of thing and not once 
have I been called. I wanted to just 
go in and give someone a helping 
hand, possibly wash, clean up, cooka 
hot meal—all the things you men- 
tioned—and people were surprised, 
didn’t know anyone who would need 
this sort of help. I was not asking for 
any pay. Some years ago when I was 
seriously ill, had two children, and not 
one soul to help me, I’d have given 
anything if someone could have run 
the vacuum, done dishes and changed 
the beds. I know there must be many 
people who need this sort of help, but 
I feel so helpless not knowing who to 
call.” 


At the other extreme is an excellent let- 
ter from the president of the Homemakers 
Service of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
which describes a highly organized service 
set up with the encouragement of the state 
Division of Chronic IlJnesses and also with 
the approval of the state and county med- 
ical societies—all under voluntary aus- 
pices so far. This service sends out women 
who help with housework at $1.25 an hour. 
They do not do any nursing. Possibly in a 
good many other localities it has been 
possible to establish this sort of service. 
(In my own county, some organizations 
attempted to set up a service, but could 
not secure women to undertake the work.) 

A letter from New Hampshire suggests 
that the state put out a program of home 
study courses so that mothers who have 
the time and qualifications could earn a 
degree for elementary teaching or for 
practical nursing at little or no expense. 
Several letters from older women say they 
have been stimulated to seek training now 
in these fields. 

On the problem as a whole I have re- 
ceived very little light. But it strikes me 
that the churches are not doing all they 
might to solve this home help part of the 
problem. Sincerely yours, 

VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 


How to Get a Pen Pal 


New York City 

Dear Editors: Would you like to tell 
your young readers about the Pen Friends 
Division of the English-Speaking Union? 

Americans between the ages of nine and 
sixteen who are anxious to establish pen 
friendships with young people in Britain 
(and there are a few on the Continent) 
may send a post card direct to the English- 
Speaking Union, 16 East 69th Street, New 
York City. They should give name, age, 
address (printed clearly) and mention one 
or two hobbies. 

Teachers or group leaders need merely 
state the number of names required in de- 
sired age groups and we shall gladly send 
them for distribution and acknowledg- 
ment. There is no charge for our services. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. B. GRANT, Chairman, 
Pen Friends Division 


& Young adults who wish pen friends 
may write to Letters Abroad, 45 East 


65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. ED. 


Correction 
New York City 

Dear Mr. Fink: We thought you would 
want to know that the captions and bi- 
ographies were switched for two artists in 
the June and July JourNALsS. [Page 11 in 
each issue. ED.] 

Leonard Pytlak’s original serigraph, 
Hilltop Vista, has been listed as Mc- 
Evoy’s Dam by Emil Ganso; and Mr. 
Ganso’s work was credited to Mr. Pytlak. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA DICKINSON, Manager, 
Wevhe Gallery 


A New Life After 
Breast Cancer 


Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Editors: 1 was twenty-seven when 

I learned I had cancer of the breast. When 

my doctor told me I must undergo a 

radical mastectomy (surgical removal of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 





























NESTEA 


Instant Tea 


(Equal Parts of Tea and Carbohydrates) 


e Modern! Delicious! 


eNo tea bag mess... 
no brewing time! 


e Just add hot water 
and serve! <qesvex, 


MAGIC GRAINS 
OF TEA— 
e Pre-brewed 
SS from the fy, “sv 
, . heartiest N ESTEA. 


leaves __\nsta t Tea 


ages tor Tea 


At My Expense 


For school luncheons try 
FLUFF with peanut butter in 
sandwiches. If the kids aren’t 
delighted, just send me the 
FLUFF label — I’ll personally 
refund your purchase price. : 
Send for my FREE Dessert 2 “ 


Recipe Book in full color. 
Loe let 


Lynne White, Dept. L10 
Box 470, Lynn, Mass. fluff's Becta 
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R 
Kom OR REFUND o> 


* Guaranteed by 
‘Good neha c eats 


$0r 45 apveRmiseD woe 


MAGAZINE 


Autumns Sauciest Sauce 
ADD 5 DROPS FOR THRILLING FLAVOR 


Puts new zest in turkey dressing, hash, 
duck, beans, stews—almost any food, 


Write for FREE booklet. Dept. J 


The Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


JF HoT as ROVE 














Open your cookbooks to the part about vegetables, 
and you know what they all say: Cook quick! 
Quick-cooking keeps vegetables crisper, more flavorful, 
brighter in color. Saves vitamins, too. 


And now the Green Giant has discovered a way to 
quick-cook corn! Niblets Brand corn. 


The secret is a very special pressure cooker. 
The corn goes whirling through in high heat under 
split-second automatic control. Swoosh! It’s tender. 


No can of corn ever brought you flavor this fresh 
before. New quick-cooked Niblets. Just heat and 
have yourself a ball! 


NIBLETS BRAND CORN —the quick-cooked corn 


Choice of two family sizes: 12-02. can, 
serves 4 to 5; 7-0z. can, serves 2 to 3. 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota. Green Giant of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. ‘‘Niblets’’ Brand Reg, U.S. Pat. Off, © GGCo, 
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no hard work 


no frequent waxing 
. and floors shine every day 


WHY AMERICA LIK 
OR FLOUR CAR 








THAT 
AEGINA 


45 





Scrubs in a jiffy! No more 
knee-work! Twin scrubbing 
brushes get your linoleum, as- 
phalt tile, any washable floors 
spotless. You’re ready to wax and 
polish in minutes! And Regina 
polishes with special brushes, 
free from caked wax and dirt. 





Polishing is easy ... you rarely 
wax! Regina's the lightest weight 
polisher possible for a really pro- 
fessional job! Twin brushes glide 
along at your touch in wide 12” 
sweeps go right up to base- 
boards and into corners with- 
out marring woodwork 


ala! 





Once you own it, 
you'll never give it up! 


REGINA 


Tun as) 





rieaes daily _._. with minimum 


POLISHER care! Take a few minutes to 


spark-up table tops, as well as 
and floors, with twin buffing pads. You 
get results that stay beautiful— 


SCRUBBER and you buff only now and then! 


No frequent waxing! Ask your 
dealer for a quick demonstration. 


Throughout the years, America’s first, best, most widely used polisher 
— thousands still giving trouble-free service after 25 years 


Available with optional rug- Seine and sanding- somerene eee 







The Regina Corporation, Rahway 35, N. J 
Please send free “Bulletin 44—Care of Floors,” and 
name of nearest dealer 


Find your Regina ) 
dealer in the 
YELLOW PAGES 


| under “Floor Machines” NAME 





aaa | 
If not listed- 
mail coupon 





CITY ZONE STATE 
| In Canada, Switson Industries, Ltd., Welland, Ontario. 


i 
I 
I 
| 
I 
ADDRESS | 
! 
! 
| 


By the world’s largest manufacturers of twin-brush polisher-scrubbers... 
also makers of famous Regina Electrikbroom 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 
the breast and adjacent underarm tissue), 
everything in me cried out against it. I 
wasn’t married, hadn’t even a steady 
beau, and I couldn't believe that any man 
could want a wife with only one breast. 

My particular type of cancer was a fast- 
growing variety which, unchecked, would 
have been fatal within six months. But it 
had been detected early—there was hope 
for me if only I would take it. 

It is no exaggeration that I was on the 
verge of suicide. I feared cancer, death, the 
operation itself, but most of all life as an 
amputee. Even if the miracle happened 
and I did find love and marriage, could I 
ever have a child? Old wives’ tales of 
mutations took root and helped spread the 
fear that could have cost my life. In sheer 
desperation I finally consented to sur- 
gery—if I must die, let it be quickly. 

That was five years ago. I have been 
married for four of them. Throughout this 
time I’ve had the prescribed medical 
checkups, and there has been no metastasis 
(transfer of disease from one part of the 
body to another). Today I am numbered 
among the ‘“‘cured.”” My husband and I 
have just returned from an extensive 
European tour and are now happily 
planning a family. 

The hardest lesson for me was how to 
cope with fear. For months after the 
mastectomy I lived in a new kind of terror. 
I had lost a part of myselt for which there 
could be no compensation—an integral 
part of femininity. I hid away in my room, 
feeling like a criminal every time I put on 
my new foam-rubber breast. It seemed a 
sort of deception I was perpetrating on the 
general public because it allowed me to 
pretend to be a whole woman. I would 
have preferred losing an arm or leg— 
something that could be discussed publicly 
without flinching—anything unconnected 
with sex. I cringed at magazines featuring 
bosomy cover girls, plunging necklines and 
bathing beauties. (But now I am tanned 
and relaxed after basking in the sun of a 
Mediterranean beach, where no one could 
have suspected a surgical “‘falsie"’ beneath 
my smart, halter-top swim suit.) 

I became a recluse, refused invitations 
from my friends, refused to see my own 
mother! I emerged only after dark to buy 
groceries. I believed that everyone felt 
sorry for me, and I hated it. I never 
stopped to think that J was feeling sorry 
for myself. 

Then, late in my convalescence, a mar- 
ried couple in another state asked me to 
visit them. I leaped at this opportunity to 

get away from it all,’ and it was the best 
thing that could have happened. My 
friends didn’t let me mope about the 
house; they took me to every social func- 
tion their community had to offer. I found 
myself dating again, and my self-inflicted 
seclusion was over. Later, back at work. 
I met the man I was to marry. 

Love had come into my life, but even 
this promise of happiness was quickly 
overshadowed. It was too late. How could 
I tell him about the mastectomy? 
Wouldn't his love disintegrate into hor- 
ror? If I shuddered at the sight of my own 
body, how could I inflict myself on the 
man I loved? I tortured myself with 
s—and how wrong I was! 
““Darling,”’ he said when I did tell him, 

211 have scars of one sort or another. 
s happen to be physical. That opera- 
tion saved your life. If you hadn't had it— 
















well, I don’t like to think I might never 
have met you.” 
In e of his reassurances, I was still 





terrified about my wedding night. But 
scars do heal with time, love and under- 
standing—the mental as well as the 
physical ones. When our wedding took 
place that winter, it was the happiest day 
of my life. 

I did need more reassurances, in those 
early days of our marriage, both from my 
husband and my doctor, but as time went 
on I was “aie to see how foolish and un- 
founded my panicky outbursts were. When 
a young movie star died after a long bout 
with cancer, I wept uncontrollably, but 
my husband’s gentle patience helped a 
great deal. I was on the road to a healthier 
outlook. 

Cancer's symptoms are now well known 
to all of us. Should you discover any of 
these symptoms, don’t let fear prevent an 
early diagnosis. If you fight that fear, you 
may learn, as I did, that you can live, love 
and be happy as a “‘ whole woman” aftera 
cancer operation. Sincerely, 

GENEVIEVE ZEISS 
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for the safe cover-up 
of a blemish insist on 
medically recommended 


SPOTSTIK 


there is only one Spotstik... 
there is no substitute 
Quickly covers skin eruptions, 
discolorations, broken veins, 
bruises, dark circles and brown 
and white spots. Waterproof, 
sunproof,.in all skin shades. 

At finest department and 

drug stores. Only $1.50 


Lydia OCeeY 
Creator of famous, medically recommended 
COVERMARK; new L.O.L., the wonder lotion © for 
troubled skin; and COLORLES Finishing Powder 
to keep all foundations from changing color. 


Write Department J LYDIA 0’ at beg 
41 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


(qaubber Heels 2 Sole, | y 





INCREASED INCOME? 


7OU can earn extra cash to, meet 
expenses by selling subscriptions 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, and 
Jack and Jill, and other popular mag- 
azines. Earn generous commissions 
in your spare time. We'll send details 
without obligation. Write 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
238 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves shape of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer’ s, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, Inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St, Chicage 10, lll. 


NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 
Use this big, new FREE CATA- 


LOG to buy all kinds of gifts 
and merchandise for yourself, 








family, friends, neighbors. Ter- 
WRITE TODAY FOR rific saving on big-name items. 
Ite IS Also, make money spare time 
SENO POSTCARD taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
Box 846 Chicago 42, Il. 
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NEW FRIGIDAIRE 
WASHER RATED 


Cleanest Clothes! Rate Driest Spin! 
, Rate Lint Removal! 


By U.S. Testing Company, Inc.* 








3-RING AGITATOR 


Gets clothes up to 
50% Cleaner than other 
leading washers—by Test 


Yes, America has a great new Number One 
washer — already proved to outperform, 
out-clean any automatic known to date. 


Its name—Ultra-Clean—from Frigidaire! 
See it—see an entirely different washer 
with a 3-Ring Agitator that gets clothes 
up to 50% cleaner—and freer of lint—than 
other leading makes. See all fabrics 
washed perfectly, in fastest time—and the 
driest clothes that ever left a laundry tub. 
All this, with greatest over-all savings in 
hot water, detergent—and a built-in Suds- 
Water-Saver in every modél can save you 
still more! 

Combine it with a new Frigidaire Fabric- 
Master Dryer for the fastest, “savingest,” 
“cleaningest” washday pair known. See 
your Frigidaire dealer. 






New Frigidaire Ultra-Clean Automatic 
Washers for as little as $2B2Q25 


(MODEL WS-58) Manufacturer's Suggested Price 


*In tests of six leading washers under controlled 
laboratory conditions. Tested and verified by U. S. 
Testing Company, Inc., largest, most diversified in- 

















dependent textile testing organization in the world. 
i ‘ ‘ec a Founded 1880. Reports #29123 and #29123-A 
Lint Chaser Ring ‘‘sweeps”’ out dated May 2 and May 10, 1957. 
more lint, dirt, scum automatically SS a 
—than washers with filters 
that must be cleaned by hand SudsWater-Saver in Every Model 
Cuts washday costs almost 1/2 
Circulator Ring keeps clothes Sepa: Save up to 3500 gallons of hot water— 
rated, keeps them always moving under plus 40 good-sized boxes of detergent—in a year. 
water, opens folds, guards against 
| New—Automatic Tinting! New — ‘’Wrinkles-Away”’ tangling. 
Another First! In Frigidaire Drying! Frigidaire Imperial Energy Ring —power-pulses water into 
Custom Imperial and Impe- and DeLuxe Dryers have surging currents that gently flex clothes, 


rial Washers. Easiest, safest the “Wrinkles-Away” Cycle. 


. : open fabric “pores” to whisk out deep- 
way. No boiling bother, no Removes wrinkles from syn- 


down dirt. 


spotting or streaking. Match- _ thetics “Drip-Dry” garments. 

ing Electric Dryer has Filtra- | Cuts ironing, hanger drying. Below Turquoise Cap is a special dis- 

tor, controls lint and moisture Freshens like new “wash- penser that releases detergent, bleach or Z 

without plumbing. ables” mussed through use. tint evenly, safely mixed, under water. Gun 
) ) , 






Get the one that’s No. 1 


yu 
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ULTRA-CLEAN WASHER with Matching Electric Dryers 


Frigidaire—Built and Backed by General Motors 
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THE NEW 


51 Gauge 


Elastic Stockings 


So like regular nylons that 


the woman with varicose veins 
will never again feel ‘‘different”’ 


These are the stockings that have 
removed the dread of varicose veins. 


These are the new 51 gauge elastic 
stockings by Bauer & Black—full- 
fashioned, full-footed with threads 
twice as thin and twice as light. 


Yet, sheer and glamorous as they 
are, they hide your veins. And they 
give you the same scientific support 
that is built into every pair of Bauer 
& Black hose. 


A style for every occasion 


Whether you want ultra-sheer 51 
gauge or stockings for informal 
everyday activities, you'll find them 
in the complete Bauer & Black line. 


Women choose this brand more 
than all others combined. (Your 
doctor probably recommends them, 
too—more doctors do.) At drug, de- 
partment, and surgical supply stores 
... from $6.90 to $16.95 the pair. 


Bauer « Black 


Division of The Kendall Company 
Leader in elastic stockings 














aS !C!~”~C*C~C al 
| MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION | 
| Baver & Black, Dept. LH-10 | 
| 309 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 6, Ill. | 
| Send me a copy of your free booklet on the care | 
| of varicose veins with Baver & Black Elastic Stockings. | 
| Name = 
| Address. | 
| Citys —Zone. State 
| ee ca eae ed et ol 


THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“Not yet! Not yet! 
Pll call you when it’s ready! 


yp? 


In our town’s newer suburbs all the 
little ranch houses, split-levels and 
cottages gleam in bright tints and 
pastels, with garage doors ingeniously 
decorated; and as I flew over the lake 
the other day I noticed even docks 
painted coral and turquoise. 


Recently I’ve lunched twice and dined 
once with Miss Universe, and even had 
my picture taken with her, without kin- 
dling my Royal Consort’s jealousy. I'd 
sum it up in one sentence: She thinks 
Miss Universe has better fish to fry. 


‘Us girls,’’ says Betty Comfort, 
deliberately ungrammatical while 
pruning her grapevines, “spend hours 
comparing notes on our mothers’ foi- 
bles, especially the ones in their eight- 
ies. Grandmas are a breeze by com- 
parison.”’ 


Our lunch-table Beau Brummell in the 
cafeteria basement swears that the whole 
world is overheated. “This winter,” he 
vows, “I’m going to wear only summer 
suits, with maybe an old raccoon coat for 
the dash from warm car to warm entrance.” 


Among our town’s semi-intellectu- 
als a rumor has spread that Somerset 
Maugham has pruned his choice ten 
“‘greatest novels” to half their length. 
““Now,’’ says our local Mme. de Stael, 
“is the time to read War and Peace, 
and Crime and Punishment, clear 
through.” 


In blushing modesty, I have hung only 
three copies of the photo snapped with 
Ike (and the editor of L. H. J.) in stra- 
tegic spots where people might see it. 
After all, I nominated Ike for President 
in 1948, four years early. 


I found a scorecard on the golf links 
with only one hole recorded—the first, 
a 7 and a 10. They’d decided not to 
keep score after all and threw the 
scorecard away; smart dubs. 


In our twenty-nine-times-remodeled 
homestead, we have thirty-some small 
motors powering thirty-some appliances, 
none of which I fully understand. I advo- 
cate a high-school course to prepare 
young husbands for the unreasonable re- 
pair demands of their frantic young wives. 


Our neighborhood’s stateliest Vic- 
torian house got rid of its ancient ac- 
ecumulations with an auction sale in 
the front yard; a shameless attic ex- 
posé. Oddly, some of the more avid 
buyers were young newlyweds in our 
block, eager to get quaint. 


As my spy among our region’s eager 
beauties, my Dream Girl discovered that 
the Miss Universe aspirants dab petroleum 
jelly on their teeth, to make ’em glisten. 
Boo, it shines so it almost frightens you! 


I ran into Bob Feller the other day, 
and though I had seen him only two 
or three times in fifteen years, he 
greeted me easily: ‘‘Hello, Harlan!’’ 
He still looks fit to pitch and he’s the 
man I buy my next insurance policy 
from. 


My researchers report that a family’s 
milk and gasoline bills go down sharply 
when the kids are away at school or off 
for the summer, (They add that the aver- 
age youngster consumes one quart of 
milk for each gallon of gasoline, their 
liquid diet.) 


“One mark of the well-bred girl,” muses 
Peter Comfort, turning his ‘‘Welcome” 
mat upside down for the weekend, “‘is that 
when she goes for a stroll on the links at 
the country club at night she takes off her 
high-heeled shoes to walk across the 
greens.” 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


My Princess of Sheer Delight is a 
mixture of modern and old-fashioned: 
her latest passion in furniture is a 
combination rocking and swivel chair 
of metal, wicker and plastic, with all 
the best traits of the 1890’s and the 
1960's. 


We try to behave nonchalantly about 
it: our town’s most fashionable banker 
has bought a Rolls-Royce, and often his 
wife drives with her chauffeur to the 
neighborhood drugstore for a fizzy drink. 
Everybody tries to act casual, as if she 
were in a jalopy. 


A hashery at the lake we go to for 
weekends (my wife’s family built their 
cottage in 1878) gives you all you can 
eat for $1. Best customers: musicians 
from the famous orchestras who come 
to play each week for the dances; 
three meats and seven vegetables at a 
meal. 


Our neighbors, the youngest gramps 
in town, have put off replacing their 
twenty-five-year-old davenport an- 
other year. Instead they’ve bought 
their married daughter some carpet 
and a back-yard fence, so their new 
grandchild can have it soft and safe. 


I watched the judges at a nearby beauty 
contest wrangle and fume till they chose 
a complacent corn-fed beauty instead of 
her rival, an elegant, delicate creature. I 
conclude some people like cabbage, some 
broccoli, some Brussels sprouts. 


Our local highbrow, palpably an in- 
tellectual and aesthete, bawled me 
out for speaking well of small-town 
Jean Seberg in Otto Preminger’s breezy 
version of Shaw’s St. Joan. Well, Shaw 
wrote his endless monologues in a 
talkier era; we’re edgier now, impa- 
tient, won’t listen after 10:30. Few 
people miss the lost verbiage. 


From my barber I have the last word on 
haircuts: a man should never look as if he 
needs a haircut, nor as if he’s just had one ; 
he must appear always in the middle. 


This year at home-coming I'll try a 
new technique on my Dream Girl’s 
ardent old beaux at the state univer- 
sity: I'll pretend to recognize ’em as 
her old professors, call ’em “‘sir,’”? and 
offer °em my chair. 


Tenvy gardeners who specialize proudly 
in iris or gladiolus or roses or begonias; 
how I yearn to brag also about a spe- 
cialty, something exotic, yet sturdy and 
easy to grow. Like orchids, maybe? 


Our young lieutenant now has his 
bride and infant Harlan III with him 
in Japan. When he returns from a 
fifteen-hour flight along the coast of 
Asia she allows him, as a reward, to 
give baby his bottle. 


Some of our town’s supermarkets 
stay open until 10 P.M., and I suspect 
that shopping for the groceries has 
now overhauled night baseball and 
gossip as the great American pastime. 


... When my daughter sends me a floor 
plan of her new house, with front and rear 
snapshots and an arrow aimed at the guest 
room, 

... Or my son-in-law writes me a four- 
page single-spaced letter explaining the 
viewpoint of the young exec, 

... And my son gives me a frank analysis 
of his Air Force finances, and boasts how 
much he'll be able to save—next year, 

... Or my daughter-in-law makes me a 
bush jacket of Japanese shantung, 

... And my Lady Love warns me not to 
run up the stairs, 

... Then for an instant I seem to have 
played all my cards right ; I’ve got it golden! 








Gossamer soft and petal pink—the dream of a negligee cascading in a froth of French lace and silk 
chiffon. Specially designed for Scott, it matches to perfection the luxury of Soft-Weve—Scott’s superb 
‘facial quality”? 2-ply bath tissue. Five exquisite Soft-Weve colors for your bath or powder room. 


Probably the most noticed /uxury 
we Your Nome... 


Soft-Weve 4y Scott 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


How 


necessary are 


“equal privileges” 


toa wiles 
happiness/ 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


WHO CAN BE HAPPILY MARRIED? 


Y 

Gar a person’s chances of married happi- 
ness be reliably predicted while he or she is still 
single? Can the traits and characteristics favorable 
to a happy marriage be identified and described? 
To find out, we at Penn State have been carrying on 
an extensive research program for more than fif- 
teen years. 

In general, we can answer both questions affirm- 
atively. Certainly our tests are not infallible, nor 
do we expect them to be. But they are highly in- 
dicative, and of established value in counseling 
practice. 

In developing our data, we interview college stu- 
dents, both men and women, first before marriage, 
and then again some time afterward. In the first 
interview we investigate personality and character 
traits, family background and relationships, and 
other pertinent factors. The follow-up tests (many 
individuals are reinterviewed several times) are 
designed to evaluate the quality of the marriage 
adjustment—that is, the degree of happiness the 
couple has found in marriage. Favorable scores 
on the premarriage interviews have proved to be 
significantly associated with a good marriage ad- 
justment. 

Then, by studying the individual factors which 
combine to produce a favorable score or prediction, 
we can pinpoint the personal qualities which most 
often foretell a happy marriage. Married happi- 
ness must still be achieved (it cannot be conferred, 
like a college degree), but the person’s capacity to 
do so is indicated by the presence or the absence of 
these factors. 

From our thousands of records of premarriage in- 
terviews, we have selected two. From our follow-up 
interviews, we know that one is now a contented 
wife; the other is on the point of seeking divorce. 
Here are summaries of our original findings. See if 
you can identify the success and the near-failure. 


“Betty is sociable and outgoing, interested in a 
wide range of activities. She enjoys entertaining 
friends, likes sports, takes part in welfare work. 
Nora finds such things pallid fare, but enjoys all- 
night parties, and off-beat amusement places. 

“Betty avoids unnecessary risks, like driving a 
car at high speed or walking alone at night along a 
dark street. Nora rather enjoys the thrill of danger, 
but worries lest her reckless behavior cost her the 
good opinion of her friends. 

“Betty is calm, cheerful, rarely fights to get her 
own way. She is not easily irritated, doesn’t get up- 
set when callers arrive unexpectedly or other minor 
annoyances crop up. Nora is moody, high-strung, 
often depressed, likely to ‘blow her top’ when she 
has to stop for a red light or stand in a crowded bus. 

“Betty has a firm set of standards and values, but 
is otherwise flexible in her thinking, willing and able 
to change her mind. Nora’s personal philosophy is 
not clearly defined, yet she is opinionated and some- 
what intolerant. 

““Betty’s parents were happily married, and she 
enjoyed a close, confidential relationship with them 
both. Nora grew up in an atmosphere of quarreling 
and conflict; she does not love her father. 

“In her own marriage, Betty expects (and prefers) 
her husband to ‘wear the pants’; she wants at least 
two children, and plans to work hard for happiness. 
When Nora marries, she expects her husband to 
put her wishes ahead of his own, to grant her priv- 
ileges equal to his, and to provide a liberal personal 
allowance.” 

It is not surprising that Betty has found happiness 
as a wife and mother, Nora has not. But if you are 
more like Nora than Betty, it does not follow that 
your marriage is doomed to failure. Instead, study 
Nora’s traits as we have described them for clues 
to your own defects as a marriage prospect. Then 
set about improving your qualifications. Whether 
you are a single girl or already a wife, your efforts 
now can greatly increase your chances of future 
happiness. 


HOW NOT TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


| nany month I can expect to hear two clients 
say something like this: “I planned to come long 
ago, but I kept putting it off, hoping things would 
take care of themselves.” This is a discouraging 
beginning, for problems in human relations, like 
physical ailments, are most readily treated before 
they become chronic. 

To be sure, minor or infrequent complaints are 
often best ignored. Only a hypochondriac seeks 
professional attention for every fleeting symptom, 
only a neurotic thinks every petty difference be- 
tween husband and wife must be discussed, analyzed 
and resolved. Talking about a problem too much, 
too seriously and too soon may actually precipitate 
trouble instead of averting it. But recurring severe 
discomfort, emotional or physical, deserves prompt 
attention. Very often, in the heat of a quarrel, a wife 
will inwardly resolve to take action. But when calm 
is restored, she decides (or hopes) that “things will 
take care of themselves.”” This sequence may be 
justified once or twice, but continued refusal to face 
the issue can be disastrous. 

Consider this example: A young wife wrote for 
an appointment, saying, “I’m faced by a critical 
decision and feel counsel would be helpful. I think 
my mind is made up, but would like your reaction 
to my plans.” 

Three days before the scheduled appointment 
came another letter: ‘It won’t be necessary to see 
you after all, as I’ve thought the problem through 
and decided to go ahead.” 

In ten days she telephoned: “I’ve started to carry 
out my plans, but find myself worrying about the 
outcome. I need general counseling as well as mar- 
riage counsel. When can you see me?” A date was 
set, but canceled a week later by telegram. 

Next came another telephone call: “I must have 
help. Things have changed—for the worse. Will you 
see me tomorrow?” 

She had still told me nothing about herself or the 
nature of her problem, and it seemed unlikely that 


she would ever follow through. Still, her distress 
was so obviously acute that I arranged an emer- 
gency weekend conference. (““Tomorrow” was im- 
possible.) She did not appear. A special-delivery 
letter next day expressed apologies, but made no 
explanation except that matters were going smoothly 
once more. 

In two weeks, another letter, another plea for an 
appointment. Replying, I urged her to consult ei- 
ther of two able counselors in her own city whom I 
had recommended earlier. She replied by wiring for 
an appointment. 

Once more the pattern was repeated—a date set, 
a last-minute cancellation, profuse apologies, and 
the old refrain: 

“I’ve made my decision.” 

After four months, a final letter arrived: “I 
thought I was in love with another man. I believed 
him when he told me he was getting a divorce, and 
left my husband. Now I have nobody, and I’m at 
the end of my rope.”’ The envelope was postmarked 
two thousand miles from her original address, with 
no return address. 

No one can say what would have happened if this 
wife had followed through on her original plan to 
seek help. The outcome might have been the same, 
it might have been different. But this much is cer- 
tain: she sensed a threat, otherwise she would not 
have sought counsel. By failing to act when she saw 
the need, she denied herself even the chance to avert 
disaster. 

If you are troubled by some continuing difficulty 
in your marriage, admit it, think it through and 
make a decision. You may decide on positive action, 
or simply to accept the situation as it is and make 
the best of it. But make up your mind, then stick to 
your decision, until and unless you have definite 
reasons for charting a new course. 

When you find yourself thinking again and again, 
“I’m going to do something about that,” it’s time 
either to do it or to forget it, whether the problem is 
a leaky faucet, a child’s unruly behavior or some 
deeper conflict with your husband. But wavering 
between “I’m going to” and “I'll let it go” can lead 
only to confusion, discomfort and perhaps heart- 
break. 
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ASK YOURSELF: 
Do I Know What Love Is? 


Love is a feeling, both subtle and profound. Be- 
cause it is so personal and so variable, it is difficult 
to define. Yet it can be expressed in many tangible 
ways. Perhaps your answers to these tangible ques- 
tions can help you appreciate the intangible nature 
of love. 


Do You: 
. Often tell your husband you love him? 
. Plan menus around his taste? 


. Have some endearing name for him? 


awn = 


. Eagerly prepare for his daily home- 
coming? 


. Glow inside when he praises you? 


. Like to make him smile? 


an uo 


. Want him always to look his best? 
. Comfort him when he feels bad? 

. Often think how wonderful he is? 
10. Miss him when he’s away on trips? 


Ce 


11. Praise his good qualities to your friends? 
12. Gladly try to match his moods? 
13. Do your best to please him? 


14. Feel closer to him as time passes? 


If you answered ‘“‘Yes”’ to eleven or more of these 
questions, it is not necessary to define love to feel 
sure that you love your husband, and that he knows 
it. With fewer “tyes” answers, you may still. love 
him, but he probably doesn’t feel certain. Finding 
more ways to show your love might add new mean- 
ing to marriage for him. 
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“Linda was always the best table-setter and unsetter in the San Fernando 


Valley,” says Bob Hope. “I figured she deserved her own sterling.” 


Bob Hope’s gift to his daughter Linda...a lovely new Heirloom* Sterling design 


called Flower Lane. “It’s a perfectly heavenly pattern,” 
“Very simple but with such an unusual kind of charm.” 


says Linda. 
See all the beautiful, fresh, 
young-spirited Heirloom Sterling patterns at your favorite jeweler’s or 


silver department. Basic 4-piece place settings from $20, 
Federal ‘Tax included! Easy terms, if you wish. 


HEIRLOOM STERLING 


CREATED IN THE DESIGN STUDIOS OF ONEIDA SILVERSMITHS 





LINDA'S PATTERN: 


eo 


*Trademarks. © 1957, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 
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JUST ONE BAR WILL PROVE IT! BECAUSE NEW PALMOLIVE 
BRINGS OUT BEAUTY WHIEE JT CLEANS YOUR SKIN= 
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Wrap them all up 


i fabulous French perfumes! : 
softest, creamiest lather! P : = fresh green of spring! in gleamin emerald foil 
: : 3 They were the inspiration WMharethecolorct g g 
It’s yours in New Palmolive. fo 2 Pal slive’s } = Es atst ac Corona A —and there you have 
or Palmolive’s haunting new Naw Palnniivetossh 


Rich, white iather that actually soothes 
as it cleanses... helps your true 
complexion beauty come through! 


the exciting New Palmolive Soap 
... the best news your 
complexion ever had! 


Theres KEL beex Q beni A004 Die thid before... NOT EVEN PALMOLIVE! 


fragrance. So fresh, so clean, 


retty and new 
so heaven-scented! a 


for a prettier you! 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


run on the banks caused a Wall 
Street panic in October, 1907, 
and the Knickerbocker Trust 
closed its doors. Women could no 
longer dress unassisted since their 
clothing began to be hooked and 
buttoned in the back. Rufus 
Rastus Johnson Brown was writ- 
ten; Socialist leader Eugene Debs 
was making his fiery speeches, and 
Marconi talked on wireless from 
Nova Scotia to Ireland. 


Remarks Editor Bok in the Oc- 
tober, 1907, JOURNAL: ‘‘Because 
a boy has the ‘gift of gab’ does 
not necessarily mean he should 
be a lawyer; if he has neither will 
nor brains, does this point to the 
pulpit? Because he is sharp and 
greedy, a career in the stock 
market?’’ 


“Twenty-five millions of records 
for talking machines were sold last 
year,” continues Editor Bok. 
“Many of them trashy melodies of 
vulgar slang and coarse innuendo, 
morally dangerous and musically 
misleading.” 


The First Rule for a Husband and 
Wife, according to William Jen- 
nings Bryan, is to live within 
their means. 


Economies: “Old hot-water bottles 
should not be thrown away. They 
make excellent traveling bags for 
toothbrushes or round mats to put 
under house plants.” 


“On one day a month let the whole 
family improve the house by stain- 
ing furniture, or making sofa pil- 
lows, bureau scarves, picture frames 
or shirtwaist boxes covered with 
cretonne.” 


Household hint: ‘‘'Number your 
flatirons on the stove with chalk 
1-2-3-4 and use them in rotation 
when ironing.”’ 


Writes Laura A. Smith in What I 
Found Gut as a Business Girl, 
“Cling to your womanly ideals, 
keep your heart young and envy 
no one. Show the men you work 
for that you feel they will treat 
you fair, protect you and look 
out for your interests.”’ 


“Although I am quite stout my 
figure is very hollow around the 
armholes,” confesses a reader who 
is advised by Mrs. Ralston to wear 
padding under the arms. 


“A good pair of shoes at $3 will often 


outwear two pairs of cheap ones.” 


Journal 


onsidering that in this country we 

consume 300,000,000 slices of toast 
a day—38 per cent white, 37 per cent 
whole-wheat, 14 per cent rye, then 
raisin, graham, cinnamon, protein, in 
that order—it wasn’t surprising to 
come on Vickie Harris in front of the 
Homemaking Department’s formi- 
dable control panel, testing various 
types of breads for toasting speeds, 
and setting up a fine fragrance. ‘Say 
a wife likes whole-wheat, which is 
medium slow,” said Vicki; ‘tthe hus- 
band wants white, which is fast; the 
children wish raisin, the fastest toast 
of all.”’ A three-slot pop-up was 
Vicki’s recommendation for that 
family. Raisin takes one pop-up; 
white takes two; whole-wheat takes 
three. Children get three pieces to 
mother’s one; husband gets two; but 
mother knows best: she isn’t taking 
out all her calories on toast. 


In Scotland, this summer, Bruce and 
Beatrice Gould visited friends, in resi- 
dence as the queen’s representatives, at 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. They were 
much impressed by pipers wearing plaids 
(long shawls over the shoulder) as well as 
tartan (plaid to us) kilts, tootling their 
eerie wailing bagpipes at dinner; by the 
small stone room where Mary Queen of 
Scots supped with Rizzio just before his 
murder; and by Mrs. Gould’s real Victo- 
rian bedroom, complete with steel engray- 
ings of horses, dogs and squirrels, a writing 
desk stamped V R, and a marble-topped 
washstand, equipped with bowl and pitcher. 
They later visited Dorothy Black, be- 


Gose1p about people you know, 
editors you like, 
and what goes on in New York 





é. 


Vickie Harris: a slice of toast for every taste. 


loved JOURNAL author, in her charming 
house in the Scottish hills near Aberdeen, 
hard by Balmoral Castle. There they were 
impressed by Dorothy's concession to 
American taste, a modern bathroom to 
each bedroom, unlike Holyrood Palace, 
where bathrooms, though magnificent, 
were so few that guests had to nip in fast 
before a distinguished fellow guest got 
there first. 


Week by week each month, under the 
ministrations of art editor William Fink 
and assistant Albert Serwazi, the 
JOURNAL emerges from bud form to 
flower on the walls of their department, 
and we must say it is a pretty eye-opening 
process to watch as monotone photostat 
layouts gradually give way to the final full 
color you see right now as you turn the 
pages. Each week the Goulds come back 
to hold a rehearsal, shifting page positions 
to improve the JoURNAL’s performance 
when it reaches the reader; maybe replac- 
ing a regional house from New England 
with one from the South that better fits the 
mood of the magazine that month; bring- 
ing one story forward, putting another 
farther back. Then the day of the dress 
rehearsal, when the last-minute fashion 
Pages are in place, when the finishing 
touches and final O.K.’s are given, and 
you can sidle back and forth three times 
along the two wide walls and take in the 
entire next issue. It would be a wonderful 
time and place to have a party, but we’re 
afraid it’s not much use suggesting that. 


Al Serwazi and Bill Fink with this month’s Journal in formative stage. 






ABBOT MILLS 


ABBOT MILLS 





Motor scooters are all over town here. 
Like Japanese beetles, somebody said. 
But even so, we still give a double- 
take whenever we see a fellow editor 
buzz by on one, as when Tina Fred- 
ericks in a wide skirt and broad straw 
hat went scooting across Rockefeller 
Plaza behind Ruth Orkin, the pho- 
tographer, on their way to the Metro- 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


Ruth Orkin and Tina Fredericks 
scooting out for lunch. 


politan Museum for luncheon. “*That 
trip was nothing,’’ Tina said when 
Ruth returned her to us. “‘We met 
two girls from the public library who 
went scooting out to California and 
back last summer.’? We asked Tina 
how it felt to breeze along alfresco. 
“Conspicuous,” she acknowledged. 
**"What’s tiresome are the same three 
questions everyone asks when you 
stop for red lights. ... Do you have to 
have a license? Yes, you say... . How 
many miles to the gallon? A hundred 
and twenty, you yell. ... How much 
do they cost? But by now you’re ma- 
chine-gunning off again, so you hold 
up four fingers, and they just nod up 
and down and wave good-by.”’ 
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She was a rag of a girl 


with a nose like a comma, 


and when she took off her glasses 


it made her no prettier. 


It did something 
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"By BRUNELLA GASPERINI 


; Translated from the Italian by Elaine W. Senigallia : 
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dinnertime, but the bar is cool and I’m tired. 
Then, too, I’m fed up. My office is a torment; 
maybe all offices are, but mine is even more so, 
taking orders from an idiotic boss—I who dreamed 
of a great legal career, the courtrooms resound- 
ing with my imperious voice, “Gentlemen of the 
court ——”’ Look at me now. Maybe Id better 
fortify myself with another vermouth before go- 
ing home. If you knew my home, you’d under- 
stand. Or even if you knew the cashier at this bar. 
She’s not just the cashier. She is the owner’s 
daughter, twenty-two years old and named Flo- 
retta. When she gives me my receipt she smiles at 


| know I should go home right now; it’s nearly 


me, drawing a melodious tinkle from the cash 
register and caressing her eyes with her eyelashes. 

‘“Ninety lire,’ she murmurs lovingly. 

You should know that girls like this have always 
been my type. When I was at the university I had 
a positive harem of girls like Floretta, beautiful, 
soft, perfectly turned out, with dreamy eyes and 
lots of money as well. I had only to choose— 
speaking just between ourselves—but I was careful 
not to do it. I had to be free. Free professionally, 
free in every way. And thus I should have re- 
mained if one summer day of my twenty-third 
year (I had graduated from law school the month 
before) the sky hadn’t fallen on my head. 

She wasn’t beautiful. She wasn’t soft. She wasn’t 
perfectly turned out. Her eyes weren’t dreamy and 
she hadn’t a lira. She was a rag of a girl, thin as a 
nail, with a nose like a small comma above a 


Furthermore, she wrote abstract poetry. 














pvevel 





slightly larger comma that was her mouth, with | 
hands covered with ink, and wearing glasses. | 


The first time I saw her I thought, “Mamma mia, | 
what a disaster!’ And I continued to think so, | 
fiercely for months, asking myself why someone 


like me, followed by so many soft, restful blondes, 


should waste his time following, in his turn, a | 
disheveled girl who wore glasses, who never said | 
what I thought she would say, who dreamed of | 


going around the world on a bicycle. 

I called her Dante Alighieri and she called me 
Bob Taylor and we hated each other atrociously 
until suddenly a sort of painful numbing cloud 
surrounded me and from that cloud I uttered 
broken, subdued sounds incomprehensible to any- 
one but to her or me. Still inside that cloud, I held 
her in my arms and she took off her glasses. It was 
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Here is my wife writing one of her stories, with her green handkerchief for headache, her ski pants for inspiration, and supper not even started. 


only a tiny gesture and yet so intimate that in front 
of her bare little face I felt my legs become like 
piecrust. I believe it was because of that gesture 
that I married her. The idea that someday she 
might take off her glasses for someone else drove 
me completely crazy. 

Thus, just because of the glasses, I gave up wait- 
ing for my great career, took the first steady job 
that I found, and married her. Her and her glasses 
and her disorder and her butterfingers and her 
poetry. To all this add four children one after the 
other. Four, do you understand? ‘‘Oh,”’ she says, 
“‘one more or less—what difference does it make? 
Anyway, every baby arrives with its own little 
basket.” I’ve never seen any of those baskets. I’ve 
seen only diapers hung up across the dining room, 
bottles on my wife’s desk, talcum powder in the 
cheese dish, safety pins everywhere. Perhaps 


you're beginning to get the idea. Perhaps you’re 
beginning to understand why I am as fed up as 
twenty fed-up people, why I must reinforce myself 
with vermouth before going home. You begin to 
understand, but you are still far from the reality. 

You should know that my wife no longer writes 
poetry. Good, you'll say; in all this sorrow there’s 
a silver lining. Just a minute. My wife no longer 
writes abstract poetry but she writes stories, not in 
the least abstract, and what’s more they get pub- 
lished in large-circulation magazines. And people 
read them. Our janitor’s wife reads them. The 
other tenants in our building read them. They read 
them and cry. They read them and laugh. They 
read them and talk about them—oh, how they 
talk about them! a. 

And then there are the letters. Mountains of let- 
ters. Not satisfied with reading, laughing, crying 


and talking, my wife’s admirers write her letters. 
She reads them to me, her glasses misted with en- 
joyment. She smiles like ten smiling people and 
then she puts them in the first place that occurs to 
her. Whatever drawer you open in our home, you 
can be sure of finding at least one safety pin and 
one letter from an admirer. The best ones she pins 
to the wall of the living room-dining room-nurs- 
ery-studio with thumbtacks and every once in a 
while rereads them, feeling herself very much 
Dante Alighieri while the children bite one an- 
other and the roast burns. 

Eight o’clock! How worried Minni must be. A 
cute name, Minni, isn’t it? It makes you think of a 
feminine little mouse. I don’t mean that my wife is 
a feminine little mouse, nor even that she is cute. 
In fact, I don’t even call her Minni. I call her Wife 
or Dante Alighieri CONTINUED ON PAGE 219 
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Marerethe and her sisters, 
Benedikte, 13, and Anne-Marie, 11, 
grew up in a minimum of “royal” 
atmosphere—for years they 


didn’t even know they were princesses. 
With their mother, Queen Ingrid. 

Every winter Margrethe, her mother 

and sisters go off for a week or two at 

a Norwegian skiing lodge. Such moments 


of freedom are becoming rarer. 


With her grandfather, Sweden’s 
King Gustav VI, Margrethe digs in 
ancient Etruscan ruins near Rome. 


Frederik IX is a gentle, understanding 
royal teacher who can take over 

when his daughter is unexpectedly offered 
a lively squealing piglet at the 
Bellahoej agricultural fair. He gave 


Margrethe the nickname “Daisy.” 
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Margrethe was not born to rule —l000 years of tradition 
stood between her and the throne of Denmark. 


Her people wiped it out in a single day. 


or a girl whose destiny in- 
Pisces five castles, three hunt- 

ing lodges, a yacht, stables, 
and millions of dollars’ worth of jew- 
els—including the Danish crown jew- 
els—Margrethe Alexandrine Thorhil- 
dur Ingrid is remarkably casual about 
it. She bicycles through the streets of 
Copenhagen with blond hair flying. 
She digs with her grandfather in the 
ruins of an ancient Etruscan street. 
Newspaper snapshots show her un- 
flatteringly down on all fours in a pit 
of relics, dirt under her fingernails and 
smudges on her face—and Margrethe 
doesn’t care at all. 

She is far more concerned when her 
two younger sisters act impossibly 
childish and silly. At such exasperat- 
ing moments, Margrethe gets out her 
binoculars and heads for the woods 
alone, to watch birds and take notes 
for the Danish Ornithological Soci- 
ety, or simply to sit thinking long 
thoughts about life. Then, having ac- 
complished something serious, she re- 
turns to her sisters refreshed—and 
may fall in with their whispering and 
giggling as though she were a child 
herself. 

But these moments of freedom are 
becoming rarer. Last summer, Mar- 
grethe was carefree—and all the sum- 
mers before. Next April, with a twenty- 
one-gun harbor salute to mark her 
eighteenth birthday and coming-of- 
age, Royal Princess Margrethe will 
become Crown Princess Margrethe of 
Denmark, namesake of one of the 
most fearsome women in history— 
and abolisher of the oldest tradition of 
the oldest ruling house in the world. 

So perhaps it’s a good thing she’s 
had time for fun and freedom. 

Margrethe (pronounced Mar-gra’- 
tuh) didn’t set out to break tradition. 


Neither did her parents. In 1952, with 
three adored daughters and no sons, 
King Frederik [IX and Queen Ingrid 
were perfectly willing to let the throne 
go to Frederik’s brother Knud and 
upon his death to Knud’s son Ingolf, in 
accordance with the ancient Danish 
law saying no woman can become 
ruler of the Danes. 
But the Danish people—who greet 
each Fourth of July with fireworks, 
bands and speeches in admiration of 
American independence—are fiercely 
independent themselves. They saw 
nothing sacrosanct in a thousand- 
year-old tradition that denied Mar- 
grethe the throne; so Minister of 
Justice Helga Petersen proposed a 
constitutional change giving the right 
of succession to the ruling sovereign’s 
eldest child—regardless of sex. 
Some parliamentary gentlemen, 
however, were inclined to be cautious. 
After much debate, it was agreed that 
the king’s eldest daughter should take 
the throne provided she had no 
brother either older or younger. When 
the proposed amendment was finally 
ready for the vote, it was weighted 
down by three other proposals of un- 
certain popularity: to abolish the 
upper house of parliament; to author- 
ize surrender of some national author- 
ity to certain international bodies 
(NATO and UN); to change Green- 
land from a colony to full partnership 
in the Kingdom of Denmark. 
Amending the Danish constitution 
is a long process. First parliament 
(the Folketing) must approve. Then a 
plebiscite must be held and the changes 
endorsed by 45 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total registered yvoters—more 
even than turns out in many U. S. 
elections! (But Danish people are so 
fervently interested in public affairs 
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that failure to vote is regarded as 
disapproval.) After popular endorse- 
ment, the proposal goes back to the 
Folketing for final approval. 

In the days before the plebiscite, 
women’s clubs rallied to support the 
proposed change. Callers went from 
door to door explaining and discuss- 
ing it. There were speeches and 
rallies. But there was really no need 
for such activity. No Dane who re- 
members the German invasion of 
April, 1940, could ever forget the 
sight of week-old Margrethe in her 
carriage, wheeled through the streets 
of Copenhagen by gallant Queen 
Ingrid—while ships blew up and sank 
in the harbor, tanks exploded in the 
square in front of Amalienborg Pal- 
ace, and the palace its If was bom- 
barded. And no Dane is likely to 
_ forget the bleak years of occupation 
when the happy, golden-haired little 
princess was the one bright image on 
the public scene; when she stood in 
their minds and hearts as a symbol of 
hope for the future. So, given the 
chance to show their regard for her, 
they responded overwhelmingly; on 
May 28, 1953, Margrethe was elected 
the potential future Queen of Den- 
mark by grace of God and will of the 
people. 

Eight days later King Frederik 
signed the new constitution at Chris- 
tianborg castle. In celebrating, twenty- 
five criminals were amnestied, and— 
after Queen Ingrid called to ask per- 
mission—Margrethe got the day off 
from school! 

In the same vote the little land of 
500 islands and a peninsula, dotted 
with its ice-cream-colored houses and 
only a third as large as Pennsylvania, 
suddenly became the fifth largest 
country in the western hemisphere. 


For Greenland, with its 850,000 square 
miles and 26,000 people, was now 
Denmark too. 

Already Margrethe’s new status has 
brought her both pleasure and pain. 
Pleasure—because it’s fun to be liked, 
and no monarch could be more sure 
than she of popularity and approval. 
Still, she has given up certain joys. 
As crown princess she must stay home 
and be tutored privately for depth- 
knowledge in the suddenly important 
subjects of Danish history, economics, 
international law—while her sisters 
Benedikte, 13, and Anne-Marie, 11, 
continue to tear off on their bicycles 
every morning to Zahle’s, the girls’ 
school in downtown Copenhagen 
which Margrethe attended for eight 
years. These days, when her father 
and mother perform state functions, 
Margrethe must do more than ac- 
company them: she must watch and 
listen intently, and gradually as- 
sume a more important part herself; 
one day these duties will be hers 
alone. 

No longer are parties and dances 
quite so exciting. Boys who had lost 
their timidity before the warmth of 
a princess who smiled, was always 
friendly and was called ““Daisy”’ by 
her family, suddenly were awe-struck 
all over again at the idea of hold- 
ing a future queen in their arms. 
And Margrethe knows that she will 
never again dance with a boy and 
think ordinary girlish thoughts about 
how nice he is, and if he likes her, too, 
and will she see him soon. First she 
must consider his station. If he’s a 
commoner—well, she might as well 
introduce him to her prettiest girl 
friend; she must marry a person of 
princely blood. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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It’s fun being crown princess when the crowd shouts 

with obvious love, ‘““Margrethe! We want Margrethe!” It’s not 
so much fun when boys who used to cut in at parties 

are awe-struck at the idea of dancing with their future queen. 
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“Phe real-estate agent phoned me yesterday,” 
Gary said. ‘“‘Apparently it belongs to one 
of those career girls. You know, the kind who 
want to live their own lives in the big city, and 
study interior decorating or something.” 

“Sure,” Sam agreed, looking about him with 
interest. He’d been skeptical when Gary told 
him he’d heard of a place. But now he surveyed 
with approval the nice blue curtains in the liv- 
ing room, and the compact but spotless red- 
and-white kitchen. “We won’t find anything 
better than this,” he said. “‘Let’s take it.” 

Gary nodded. “The sublet is for only six 
months,” he said. “But later on we can prob- 
ably renew.” 

They went back to the real-estate office and 
signed the lease, and the next day they moved 
in. It was a simple process. Shirts in one drawer, 
socks in another; a few personal possessions, 
but very few. Miraculously, they didn’t have to 
buy anything, for the place was exceptionally 
complete. Foraging around the kitchenette, 
they found glasses, ice bucket, an efficient array 
of pots and pans. Sam felt warmly grateful to 
the unknown young woman who had provided 
for them so thoughtfully. 

After a week or so, they gave a party, a sort 
of housewarming. Gary had a job with World 
News, Inc., and Sam was with an engineering 
firm, so between them they had quite an assort- 
ment of friends and acquaintances. The party 
was a success, and the apartment greatly 
admired. 

“Where did you find it?” Bill Saunders 
asked. “I wish you could see the place I’m 
holed up in!” 

And Ernie Blake said, “‘Let me know when 
they draft you, Sam, and I’ll move right in.” 

Sam grinned. “I’ve already finished my job in 
the Army,” he said. “I’m here to stay.” And he 
meant it. Not for years had he felt so at home, 
so rooted, somehow. Whenever he walked 
through the door and saw this square-shaped 
room, with the big windows, and the ivy in 
green-and-white pots, something inside of him 
seemed to settle down in a nice little coccon of 
contentment. 

He knew quite a few girls in New York, 
whom he liked more or less equally. But he 
limited himself to about two dates a week, and 
often brought work home from the office. As a 
rule he worked in the living room, but one eve- 
ning, when Gary had a couple of friends in, he 
retired to the bedroom. It was quiet there, and 
the lighting was good, but the desk was far too 
small. His knees hit the underside, and when he 
tried to straighten them there wasn’t room for 
his feet. To remedy this, he pulled the drawer 
out altogether, and as he did so a piece of paper 
slid through the back and fell on the floor. Au- 
tomatically he picked it up, and started to toss 
it into the wastebasket. But for some reason a 
line of writing at the top of the page caught his 
eye: “I wish I didn’t have to write this, Peter. It 
is dawn now, and I’ve been awake all night... .”” 

Sam frowned, feeling vaguely puzzled. What 
did that mean, anyhow? It was certainly an odd 
way to start a letter. Yet apparently that’s what 
this was. And who had written it? The girl who 
owned this apartment and had used this desk? 
After a moment’s reflection, he sat down on the 
edge of the bed and read it through. 

“T wish I didn’t have to write this, Peter. It is 
dawn now, and I’ve been awake all night. It is 
very hard to know how to phrase it, but maybe 
that is the trouble. If you are to marry someone 
you must be able to communicate, with words, 
and without words also. And that is something 
we’ve never been able to do. I promised you a 







long time ago, and our families are so close that 
I’m not even sure Ill have the courage to send 
this. But lately a lot of things have changed for 
me. I’ve found a new awareness, a new under- 
standing of what love can mean. If only you 
will try to understand, and not think I’m just a 
flighty, inconstant sort of person. Perhaps I'm 
too sensitive about hurting other people. I can 
imagine just how they will feel, almost as 
though I’m experiencing it myself. And I do 
value your friendship, Peter. That’s why I’m so 
torn now, and why it’s so hard to write this let- 
ter, and even harder to send it. And yet I’ve 
been awake all night. I can’t sleep for think- 
ing ——” 

That was as far as the letter went. There was 
no signature. Sam read it a second time, even 
more confused now, bewildered by this inti- 
mate glimpse into an entirely unknown life. 
Had she sent another draft of this letter? And 
what was her name? 

Later in the evening, when Gary’s friends 
had left, he asked him. ‘“‘What’s the name of the 
girl we rent this apartment from?” he said. 
“Do you happen to know?” 

But Gary shook his head. ““Maybe it’s 
on the lease,”’ he suggested. “We can 
look.” 

And so they got out the lease and 
discovered that, though 
they were paying the rent di- 
rect to the real-estate agent, 
the owner was a Miss Con- 
stance Shipley. 

Which told him 
exactly nothing. 

And yet it was 
strange the way phrases 
from that letter kept 
cropping up. He 
took Alma Phillips 
out one evening. She had 
red curls and brown 
eyes and danced perfectly. But 
then he remembered that sentence: 

“If you are to marry someone you must be able 
to communicate, with words, and without 
words also.” It was something he had never ac- - 
tually thought about before, and now it but because he lived 
bothered him. Finally he tried explaining some 
of his feelings about life to Alma. But they 

didn’t get across. 

Then there was a girl at the office, Penny 
Duryea, whom he liked a lot. But the day he 
took her to lunch he found himself mentally re- 
peating those words: ‘“‘A new understanding of 
what love can mean.”’ They were vague and in- 
conclusive, certainly, yet it came to him sud- 
denly that probably a good many people never 
did discover what love could mean. Yet you 
shouldn’t settle for less. Not if you could help it. 

And then one evening, toward the end of the 
month, he had an unexpected phone call from 
Greenwich, Connecticut. The voice on the other 
end of the line was commanding, in a modu- 
lated, well-bred sort of way. “This is Mrs. Ship- 
ley speaking,” it said. ““Are you Mr. Bixler, or 
Mr. Garrick?” 

““Mr. Garrick,” Sam said. “*Mr. Bixler is out.” 

“Well, that will do, as long as you’re one of 
the tenants. Mr. Garrick, my daughter left a 
few things she needs in a box in the back of the 
hall closet. She’s being married next week, and 
I was wondering if you would be good enough 
to leave a key with the superintendent so we 
can stop by tomorrow and pick them up.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Shipley,” Sam said. “I'll be 
giad to.’ He thought fast. ‘““Come to think of 
it,” he added, “I’m CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 
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Sam did not know Constance, 


to use this knowledge? 
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of a phrase from her letter: 


She hesitated and Sam thought 
I’ve found a new awareness of what love can mean... 
that’s why I’m so torn now. 
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The author spent much of her childhood on 
a farm in Maryland, She became interested 
in planting hybrid corn in Spanish Morocco 
while living, with her husband Ricardo and 
their four sons, in Madrid. Here is the true 
story of the three seasons she spent farming 
in the Lukus River valley—compressed, for 
convenience in telling, into one summer. ED. 


panish Morocco is truly a foreign 

country. It is tall eucalyptus trees 
with spotted trunks casting a leprous shade 
over the roads and bringing a momentary 
relief from the burning of the sun into the 
sand; it is towering, fat-leaved cactus spread- 
ing out over miles and miles of desolate, un- 
populated hills. It is thick-walled-against- 
the-heat villas, whitewashed and set into 
picture-card orange groves. It is the occa- 
sional camel harnessed with a burro to a 
wooden plow. It is the Arab man padding 
along a sandy road huddled inside his 
heavy brown hand-woven woolen jelab to 
protect him from the hot summer sun, fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance by his plod- 
ding, inferior fatima swathed from head to 
ankle in a white haik and veiled carefully so 
that all that is visible are her eyes and one 
gnarled, brown paw clutching the halter 
rope of the family burro. It is also the 
Spanish farmer, himself a foreigner in Mo- 
rocco, but as a rule as poor as the native 
Arab and just as proud. 

Yes, Morocco is foreign, unlike our 
United States in physiography and char- 
acter. And yet, because I lived and worked 
there, an American woman alone with four 
small children among backward ae 
Arabs and crude Spanish labor- THE J 
ers who 
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treating a woman as a chattel on 
the same level with the burro, 
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Betty Lussier soon learned that 

life on the Lukus farm 

included more than farming. 

To Arab and Spanish workers 

she was teacher, doctor, social worker, 
friend, guest, and el oum— 

their beloved “Little Mother.” 


the very thought of returning to Morocco 
always gives me a great feeling of returning 
to a homeland. 


I had farmed in Spanish Morocco only a 
short time when the enormous difference 
between man and woman, and the still more 
pronounced difference which exists between 
the native woman and the foreign woman, 
was thrust upon me. 

I was out riding, accompanied by two of 
my Spanish foremen. Marron, Pepe and I 
were examining a new parcel of land we in- 
tended to plant for the first time that spring. 
It was late afternoon, with the sun dropping 
and the long shadow of the Rif Mountains 
lengthening across the vast Mehasen Valley, 
giving the flat part of the valley an eerie 
darkness, while farther away, toward the 
Mehasen River, out of the mountain’s 
shadow, it was still relentless sunshine. 

Our work was done. We three could start 
for home, across the river. I slapped the 
bridle reins gently across the neck of my 
mare, Quimera. Marron rode close beside 
me, but my tractor chief, Pepe, remained 
behind on the narrow path, engaged in seri- 
ous conversation with a strange horseman 
who had come out of nowhere. 

The new horseman was a lean and wiry 
Arab with a pock-marked, chocolate skin, 
set off handsomely by a beautiful white 
woolen jelab—the all-purpose Arab gar- 
ment—and a yellow silk turban wound art- 
fully around his head. His arms, sticking 
out of the jelab sleeves, were sinewy and his 
slender fingers clutched the reins 
like the best English jockey. His 
saddle was the bulky Moroccan 
type, lined with a whole crude 
sheepskin, and he was astride a 
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small white Arab mare. In the Arab custom, 
her tail and mane had been left untrimmed 
and her tail swept the ground most dra- 
matically. Now and then the rider removed 
a brown hand from the rein to gesticulate 
wildly in the air. 

‘What does he want, Pepe?” I asked. 

“He wants to race,”’ Pepe blurted out. 

I hesitated. “It is not the best thing for 
your horse at the end of a long, hot day. But 
if you want to defend your reputation as the 
fastest rider in the valley, go ahead.”’. 

Pepe smiled slyly. “You don’t under- 
stand, Senora Betty. It’s not me he wants to 
race against. It’s you.” 

“Me?” I echoed, startled. Why should 


_ this Arab want to race against me? 


“Yes, you,” insisted Pepe. “It’s some- 
thing about the honor of the Arab male— 
they cannot have a woman riding in their 
territory without knowing that they can 
better her.” 

The Arab jerked his mare closer to mine 
and peered curiously into my face, his black 
eyes snapping wickedly as he jostled up and 
down on his saddle. I smiled at him politely. 
I had no intention of racing across the plain 
like an insane one over some vague point of 
honor. I spoke to Pepe in Spanish: “This is 
silly. Who wins such a race depends upon 
which mare is better and which rider is 
more adept, not upon whether the rider is 
male or female. Explain that to our visitor 
in his language, will you, Pepe?” 

Now Marron shook his head. “‘He would 
not understand it. He only understands that 
you are female and that you have invaded 
male territory, therefore you have to stand 
his challenge.” 

The Arab suddenly loosened his rein and 
let his mare flash directly across the path 









past Quimera. At the same time, he flung 
one arm above his head and let out a ter- 
rifying high-pitched, enduring shriek—his 
challenge—which faded across the plain as 
he dashed away. 

Before he was ten yards off, without re- 
alizing, I lashed Quimera with the loose 
ends of the reins, dug my heels into her 
belly and flattened my body along her neck. 

“Go, go, go!”’ I yelled in her ear, and in- 
stantly we were plunging after the Arab. 
His little mare with her slim legs fairly 
skimmed over the rough ground, but 
Quimera was steadily gaining by right of 
her longer legs and more powerful body. 
She drew up, neck and neck, with the Arab 
horse. For a second or two the mares raced 
along together, no sound on the air except 
their labored breathing, the creaking of our 
saddles and the clink of the metal bits. The 
two swerved even closer and my ankle was 
caught in a painful crush against the heavy 
stirrup of the Arab saddle. Suddenly the 
Arab let out another of his wild screams 
and surged out in front in a cloud of dirt 
lumps and dust, the winner. 

I came to a less spectacular stop beside 
him. His mouth spread into a gleeful grin, 
his black eyes sparkled happily, and in his 
exuberance he dropped his reins, stretched 
out both his hands and gripped my shoul- 
ders in brotherly fashion. 

“You good, you very good,” he said in 
broken Spanish, and with no further com- 
munications he yanked his mare around and 
raced back to his kabila—the local Arab 
village. 

I sat there on Quimera, catching my 
breath. I looked off across the plain at the 
graceful billow of the white jelab whipping 
out behind the little Arab mare, as it burst 
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“You won't last long in Morocco,” they warned her. 
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But she was a woman with a dream— 


and the courage to make that dream come true. 


from under the mountain shadow into the 
sunshine again. He was content, that Arab; 
he could tell all the village that this new 
foreign woman was only a woman after all, 
with no superpowers. He had defeated her 
in fair combat. 

And suddenly it struck me that this race 
against a challenging Arab on a desolate 
plain in Spanish Morocco was a long way 
from the leisurely, social life I led in Ma- 
drid. What had brought me to this lonely 
African valley? What am I doing here, any- 
way ? | asked myself. 


Once one has farmed, one always misses 
a farm. Farmers have a way of setting aside 
their tools of trade for long periods and for 
various reasons—we get discouraged with 
the land, we get enthusiastic about some- 
thing else, we get tired of being very poor. 
We go away for all these reasons, but at 
some time or other we come back again to 
farming. We come back sheepishly some- 
times and we would rather not have to ex- 
plain why, but we do come back. 

I went away from farming for many of 
these same reasons; I needed to go back to 
farming because of the too comfortable life 
we led in Madrid. I had begun to feel I was 
not doing all that I could do, not using my 
capacities to their fullest. | am sure that no 
one else noticed this inner slackness, but I 
felt it strongly. The empty, getting-nowhere 
idleness of my life in Madrid weighed upon 
me. I wanted to do something with my 
hands and brains, I wanted to do something 
basic. 

Farming is the most basic of all work and 
the work I knew best, and that is the real 
reason, under all the reasons I was to con- 


jure up in my CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 








““My sons accepted their new life without question. 
Arabs believe that children should be allowed to do whatever 
they want, and not be punished. This suited the boys fine.” 


Betty’s Arab mare, here seen with Betty holding son Jay, 
took her through cornfields where station wagon could not go. 
Horses and burros were daily play companions for children. 













She -kissed him for luck, 
for gratitude, 
for good-by. 
with a kind of 


innocent passion. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART | 


Orphaned when Oliver Seer s army destroyed the castle of her 
sa 


father, Lord Ashley, tiny Julia is 
But when the eas: Cae Julia 


a by a devoted family servant. 
is left alone in a war-ruined land 


where no household has food or s a to share. She is found by a 


kindly Dutch sea captain, Johannes 
with him in the belief that she will e warmly 
Truida, 


elderdik, who takes her home 
welcomed by his wife 


whose childlessness had been a source of deep sorrow. But 


Truida is jealous of her husband’s love for the pretty eight-year-old 
child whom he regards now as a daughter. When Johannes dies sud- 


denly, 


Truida sends bewildered, grief-stricken Julia to an orphanage 


run by a stern woman who believes Truida when she claims the gir] 


to be 


“unmanageable 


* determines to rid herself of Julia as soon as 


possible. She schemes to have Julia accepted by the East India Com- 
pany as a “Company’s Daughter’’—girls who are trained and sent out 
to be wives of plantation owners and workers in the remote, legen- 


dary Spice 
haired Julia 


Islands of the East Indies. So, at fifteen, lovely golden- 
is married in a “glove marriage” ceremony to a man 


named Pieter Vosmar, whom she has never seen. Reluctant, fright- 


ened, she sets forth on the long, seven-month voyage to her new 
in the company of placid Marie, another 


il 


vy home 
“glove marriage eects 


By NORAH LOFTS 


hey had seen the island of Banda and its little satellite 

islands come up out of the water, blue blurs which took 
on, as they watched, the shape and substance of reality. The 
smaller islands were out of sight now; the ship lay in Banda 
harbor with the town of Banda Neira, Marie’s future home, 
directly ahead of them. There was the circle of houses and 
warehouses along the water front, white and cream and yel 
low, and blue and pink and ocher-colored, and behind 1 
the massed roofs of many houses, and behind theth ac cali 
sweep of green, rising up to a sharp conical peak which, the 
captain had told them, was the Fire Mountain. 

The two girls stood alone together, and Marie, who had 
looked forward so joyously to this moment, suddenly turned 





pale 

“I do hope he will like me—that I shall like him. I hadn't 
realized You did, didn’t you?” she ask ed ela ac- 
cusingly. “All along you knew how dreadful it would be.” 


Ne shall soon know the worst,” Julia said. 

The agent came aboard. He had brought two assistants, 
the good penman to make the cargo lists and the strong 
fellow to take charge of boxes addres I ’s wife. 

To the latter he said, “Yes, I know you’ve got a wile 
aboard. Don’t let that take your mind off your duties; I’ve 
got a wife at home and she’s waiting for what the captain has 
brought—or God help him!” 

“May I just take a moment to look at her, Mynheer?” 

“You may,” said the agent, “but only a minute. You've got 
the rest of your life to look at her, God help you.” 

The girls saw him coming, shouldering his way along wi ith 
unmistakable intensity of purpose. 

“We should have worn our gloves,” Marie said. 

He saw them. One small and plump and dark; the other 
taller and fairer. His heart rose. He didn’t care which was 
which: he’d be happy with either of the girls as his wife. 











Just short of them he stopped and made a bow, clumsy to 
gin with and ruined by someone behind him b 
ae his hindquarters. To keep his balance he had to take 

o steps forward, but as he straightened he smiled and said 
aa naturedly and somehow endearingly, “That would 
happen to me! May I bid you both welcome to Banda and 
ich is Mevrouw Oltman?’ 

Marie said, “‘I am,” and then he knew that she was the 
one he had favored all along. He threw his great arms round 
her. ““Oh, I’m lucky,” he said. “I never thought you’d be so 
pretty.” 

“And you're handsome,” Marie said. 

Julia had taken a step away and stood looking at them. It 
was just right; exactly what Marie had expected and exactly 
what Mevrouw Helmers had foretold. The good God had 
made men and women and put them together. He’d made 
Marie and Hendrik and had—with a little help from the 
East India Company—brought them aceies and for them 
But for me—the man isn’t born to whom I could 











ask w 


all was well. 


take so instant a fanc) and somewhere here a man is 





coming who will 

She felt sick and turned away and looked over the rail. 

Coming in toward the ship’s side, very noticeable among 
the other boats, was one painted white with a yellow canopy. 
It was rowed by two brown men who wore short drawers 
of the same yellow and had metal collars around their necks. 
They brought the boat alongside, and one took hold of the 
ship’s ladder. As he steadied the boat a small man, dressed 
entirely in pale gray, came out from under the awning and 
began to climb. 

“That must be somebody very important. What a fine 
boat!” 

Julia was surprised to find Marie beside her. 

“Hendrik has some work to do, so I have to wait. Julia, 
don’t you think he’s nice ? 1 do hope yours is too.” 

The small man in gray had gained the deck and now came 
toward them, and whereas Hendrik had had to push his way 
through, everybody stepped back to allow this man free 
passage. 

“It must be the governor himself, - 
es, he is—coming to welcome us. 

And it seemed so. He came straight toward them. He was, 
despite I a short stature, an impressive figure, very upright 
and taut. His hair, worn long and elaborately curled, was as 
near as could be the color of his clothes; fine lace frothed 
whitely at his wrist and breast. He halted, looked at them 
both in a way only just saved from insolence by its serious- 
ness, and then asked: 

““Mevrouw Vosmar?” 

“T am, Mynheer.” 

He bowed. “I am Simon Vosmar. My son was unable to 

eet you himself. I trust you had a pleasant voyage. And 
now, if you are ready > He turned and offered her his 


arm. CON JUED ON PAGE 100 


said Marie, “‘and he’s— 





My 


Like 





By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


We asked thirteen outstanding women to express 


their feeling about the special rewards of womanhood. 


Straight from their hearts come the answers 


that will give you a lift—or a laugh! 


HH" you ever stopped to think of the special 
satisfactions in life that come to you be- 
cause you are a woman? If you are like most of 
us, you are probably so busy just being a 
woman—doing a woman’s work and delighting 
in a woman’s pastimes—that it has never oc- 
curred to you to appraise your unique place in 
the world. Following are some thoughts on this 
fascinating subject from a variety of women 
whose names will be familiar to you. Just like a 
woman, though, we’ll begin with what a famous 
man once said about a member of our sex: 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Though Wordsworth’s celebrated paragon 
may be no more than a “phantom of delight,” 
her Creator endowed her with an immortal 
beauty that lives through the ages to enhance 
the ways of women, stir the hearts of men and 
grace the lives of children. 

“Being just biologically a woman isn’t enough,” 
says MRS. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, “but 
being a spiritually conditioned woman is a joy- 
ous experience. For then, certain built-in qual- 
ities may be used to invest life with extraordinary 
meaning. For example, at dinner one evening | 
was seated beside a famous psychologist. A 
plate was served and the man on the other side 
of me touched it. Finding it very hot, he drew 
back with an expression of pain. I reached for- 
ward, picked it up and held it for him. ‘How can 


you hold a hot plate like that?’ he asked. The 
psychologist overheard and answered, “Don’t 
you know that a woman is so constituted nery- 
ously that she can handle hot things better than 
men?’ I like to think that as a woman I can 
handle the heatedness of life and bring serenity, 
quietness and emotional control into situations. 
A spiritually integrated woman can be a center 
of quietness in the family and a creative influence 
in the world about her.” 

All life is brightened by woman’s special 
talent for creativeness. ‘“‘I believe women are 
able to create beauty out of anything,” says 
ARLENE DAHL LAMAS. “Examples of her 
feminine ingenuity are everywhere: in the gay 
curtains made from a scrap of cloth to cheer up 
her kitchen; in the tempting buffet supper con- 
cocted from leftovers; in the charm of her 
own appearance brought out by something as 
simple as a fun apron or a ribbon in her hair. 
With no more than a bouquet of field flowers, a 
few bright pillows or a bowl of polished fruit, a 
woman can turn a drab place into a haven of 
delight. I believe these are the kinds of things 
that glorify a woman, day by day, and prompt 
the man in her life to kiss her lovingly and sigh 
contentedly, ‘It’s good to be home!’” 

The rich and intimate communication a woman 
has with her family and friends comforts her 
with warmth and stands her in good stead as 
time goes by. A woman never waits for a “right 
time or place” to cultivate friendships. It is part 
of her nature to be always “getting to know 
you”: over the dinner dishes; across the yard, 
when you meet unexpectedly; in the hours she 
spends with you when you are ill or lonely and 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


need her. All through the day a mother stops to 
share a ‘‘just-between-us’”” moment with her 
child—and in the quiet of their closeness, in the 
clasp of their hands, in the exchange of big and 
little ideas, new bonds of love and understanding 
are stored in both their minds and stamped on 
both their hearts. 

“Enjoying the opportunities a woman has to 
receive and appreciate friendship is one of the 
biggest joys in life,” says LILLIAN GILBRETH. 
‘Perhaps a widow who tries to bring up a large 
family of small children and at the same time 
carry on her husband’s work has special reason 
to be grateful for the generous and willing help 
she receives. A neighbor asks if she may not 
enter my daughters in the dancing class, see that 
they get there appropriately dressed, and are 
returned home. A man phones to ask if he might 
take one of my sons, along with his own child, 
to a father-son Boy Scout meeting. A whole 
community of people make a social life possible 
for a mother and her family who need it, but 
who have little to offer in return hospitality. I 
am deeply grateful for so many friends who 
have given this woman and her family a full, 
rich life.” 

A husband was asked, on the occasion of 
his twentieth wedding anniversary, what he con- 
sidered to be his wife’s most appealing qualities. 
Unhesitatingly, he answered, “Her femininity. 
Everything she does spells w-o-m-a-n. Her walk 
is light and graceful, her voice, too—and she 
uses her hands prettily. Her ideas are usually as 
sound and solid as a man’s, but when she 
offers them she does it with the graciousness of 
a hostess serving tea. In a way, there’s a selfish 





motive about my loving her femininity. You see, 
it sets me up—makes me feel important as 
a man!” 

What woman doesn’t delight in her ability to 
so charm a man? All we have to do is /ook at 
the clothes we choose, taste the food we cook, 
smell the perfume we wear, hear the way we 
talk, and fee/ the beat of our hearts, to know 
that it’s the man who inspires us to flavor life by 
making the most of our senses! 

“Being a woman makes it possible to enjoy 
men so much more!” says MAUREEN O’SUL- 
LIVAN FARROW. “In a house full of men— 
husband and three sons—I speak from experi- 
ence! I enjoy the company of men. I like the way 
their minds work. Most of all, I like the way 
they treat us—as though they really believe we 
are the weaker sex, and at the same time as 
though we are a superior being. When I have 
looked into the little face of my newborn baby 
and found, in the tiny frown and fleeting expres- 
sions of this unbelievable little being, the spirit 
of the man I love, I know there could be no 
greater joy on earth. I am glad I am a woman! 
I am even glad it is a ‘man’s world’! 

The woman who is blessed with a good sense 
of humor—who makes up her mind to live on 
the sunny side of life despite its stormy inter- 
vals—is truly nobly planned. If you can cheer- 
fully shrug off a disappointment, find the funny 
side of a maddening situation, laugh even when 
the world doesn’t always laugh with you, chances 
are this special quality of personality has won 
you a life full of friends and good times. 

“There are so many reasons why I like being 
a woman I don’t know where to begin,” says 


BERN KEATING 





BETTY MacDONALD, whose sense of humor 
brings as much cheer into her own life as it does 
into her stories. ““Of course I could start with the 
right to vote, but the fact that this is not one of 
woman’s exclusive franchises is pretty obvious 
if you have ever been around at election time 
and heard, ‘Jim, honey, is it Acheson or Dulles 
we despise?’ 

“No, I’m thinking in terms of more truly 
womanly things. For instance, take Mother’s 
Day when we had a roundup. Was I out in the 
cool green dawn saddling and currying horses; 
was I riding over these beautiful hills; was I 
leaning against the fence drinking Corral de 
Tierras, and exchanging anecdotes pointing up 
my bravery, skill with animals and general 
quick-wittedness? Of course not. I spent the 
day in that cozy old-fashioned little groove 
between stove, sink and kitchen table, with 
occasional sorties to the freezer and garbage 
cans. And where am I after a dinner party when 
the door has shut at two a.m. on the last guest? 
Do I yawn out of my clothes and fall wearily to 
bed? I should say not. I limp right out to the 
kitchen where mountains of dirty dishes, a bottle 
of soy sauce spilled inside the refrigerator, and 
wilted salad await me. I look forlornly around— 
and then, almost overcome with my good for- 
tune in having been born a female, I kick off 
my high heels, wipe my tears on a crumpled 
napkin marked ‘Having fun with Betty and 
Don,’ tie on a big apron and put the old coffee- 
pot on to heat!” 

For any of you who are sometimes tempted 
to think that “career women” live only for fame 
and self-centered glory or get more pleasure out 





Oh, small and lovely 
With the still unblemished heart. 
W hat will your part be? 


RUTH MARY DuBOIS 


of punching clocks than pinning diapers, listen 
to what these famous personalities have to say 
about the satisfactions of being a woman: 
MARGARET MEAD underscores our own 
belief that children are the greatest source of 
pleasure in the world by saying, “More than 
anything else, I have cherished my close associa- 
tion with my daughter. I’ve loved teaching her 
the things I knew, reading to her the books I’d 
read. All through my own childhood I enjoyed 
younger children more than I did most adults, 
and a lifetime of studying children has therefore 
been a lifetime of delight. Though I sympathized 
with administrators who thought women were 
a nuisance on expeditions, still I felt comfortable 
in asking to go because what I wanted to do— 
study how children learned to be members of 
different cultures—needed to be done by a 
woman anthropologist. Primitive men frowned 
upon male intruders into the lives of their women. 
But I was also relieved when the former admin- 
istrator of New Guinea said I might go any- 
where I liked in the interior, ‘because you have 
proved you don’t get killed in New Guinea.” 
The following world-famous career woman 
might understandably pin her reasons for liking 
to be who she is on the fact of her personal 
popularity and the glamour it brings to her life. 
But ETHEL MERMAN SIX says quite simply, 
“T like being a woman because I like to have chil- 
dren. When I look at my two youngsters, Ethel 
and Bobby, and realize that they are a part of 
and belong to me, I can think of nothing in this 
world that is more important or precious.” 
MILDRED MCAFEE HORTON, former presi- 
dent of Wellesley CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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FIRST OF TWO PARTS 
By JOHN D. MACDONALD 


am Bowden lay on his back under a high Satur- 

day sun, eyes closed, aware of the nearness of 
Carol. Digestion of the picnic lunch was proceed- 
ing comfortably. Jamie and Bucky were thrashing 
around on the beach, and Sam knew that it would 
soon be time foreleven-year-old Jamie to send six- 
year-old Bucky to ask if it wasn’t time they could 
go back into the water. On other years Nancy 
would have been racing and whooping with the 
younger kids. 

But this year Nancy was fourteen, and this year 
she had brought a guest along, a fifteen-year-old 
boy named Pike Foster. Nancy and Pike lay 
baking in the sun on the foredeck of the Sweet 
Sioux III, with a portable radio tuned to the odd 
offerings of a progressive disk jockey. The Sweet 
Sioux was moored a hundred feet down the curve 
of beach, her bow ten feet off the sand, and the 
music was barely audible. 

Sam Bowden lay with the sun coming red 
through his eyelids and tried, almost with despera- 
tion, to tell himself that all was right with his 
particular world. Everything was fine. This was the 
first expedition of the year to the island. The 
Bowdens would make three or four trips to it this 
. year, the same as every year since 1950, when they 
had found it. It was a ridiculously small island 
twelve miles out into the lake, northwest of New 
Essex. It was too small to have a name. It merited a 
single dot on the charts and a warning of shoal 
waters for the benefit of wandering boatmen. It 
had a hill and a beach and reasonably deep water 
just off the beach. 

Everything was under control. The marriage 
was of the very best variety. Everybody was 
healthy. He had been a partner in the law firm 
ever since 1948. Their house, just outside the vil- 
lage of Harper, thirteen miles from New Essex, 
was more house than he should have purchased, 
but he could console himself with the constantly 
increasing value of the ten acres of land. They had 
no savings to speak of, a very few shares of pale- 
blue-chip stocks. But his hefty insurance program 
gave him a feeling of security. 

He told himself that there was absolutely no 
need to fret. No point in getting hysterical. Think 
of it as just another problem that could be taken 
care of neatly, quietly, with dispatch and efficiency. 


© 1957 by John D. MacDonald 


“Hey!” Carol said, breaking in on his thought. 

ein? 

“Wake up and look at me, you inert mass.” 

He rolled up onto one sharp elbow and squinted 
at her. ““You look just fine,” he said. And she did, 
indeed. The pale blue swim suit set off her dark 
coloring. Her hair was black and shiny, a heritage 
from the remote fraction of Indian blood that had 
provided the inevitable name for the three boats 
they had owned. Her eyes were fine and dark and 
large. Her thirty-seven years showed in the weather 
wrinkles at the corners of her eyes, and possibly in 
the veins on the backs of her hands, but not at all 
in the long lithe figure, the round and agile legs. 

“T was not fishing,” she said firmly. ‘This is a 
serious matter. Pay attention.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“It started on Thursday when you came back 
from the office. You were physically present, but 
spiritually among the missing. And yesterday the 
same. And today, more of it. Fifteen years of mar- 
riage, my remote friend, gives a girl extrasensory 
equipment.” 

“That sounds provocative. The equipment looks 
good on you!” 

“Hush! No smart talk, Samuel. No covering 
up. I want to know. Just now you were scowling 
more than the sun requires. I know when some- 
thing is nibbling at you.” 

“In all of New Essex, I am known as Subtle 
Sam. Nobody knows what I’m thinking. They can- 
not probe my Gioconda smile. I can draw and fill 
an inside straight without a tremor. But you have 
an uncanny ——” 

“Please,” she said in an entirely different voice, 
and he knew that he would have to tell her. 

“All right. But understand that I’m a natural- 
born worrier. Everything is so good that I’m super- 
stitious. I want to keep this very precious applecart 
of ours standing on its wheels.” 

“T can help you worry.” 

“Or maybe laugh me out of it. I hope so. A 
weird thing happened when I came out of the 
office on Thursday. But that isn’t the starting 
place. It starts on a certain trip overseas you 
might possibly remember.” 

He knew she could remember. There had been 
only the one trip, back in 1943, when First Lieut. 


Samuel B. Bowden, of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, took a lengthy cruise on the 
old Comte de Biancamano, which was _ being 
operated by the U. S. Navy. He had embarked 
wearing his Pentagon pallor, and had eventually 
ended up in New Delhi in Theater Headquarters 
of the CBI. 

“I’m not fixing to forget it, lover. You were 
gone a good chunk of time. A good chunk out of 
my life. A bad chunk, I should say.” 

“You haven’t heard me go through the Bow- 
den symposium of side-splitting war stories for 
some time, but do you happen to remember my 
anecdote about Melbourne? It wasn’t very funny.” 

“Sort of. Let me see. You got off there and you 
got mixed up in something and the ship went on 
without you because you had to be a witness, and 
you never caught up with that foot locker we 
packed with such loving care.” 

“‘T was a key witness at a court-martial. Rape.” 

“Yes, I remember that. But I don’t remember 
how you came to be a witness.” 

“It was a June night, and cold. I decided to walk 
back to the ship. It was two in the morning. As I 
was getting myself thoroughly lost, I heard a 
whimpering in an alley. I thought it was a puppy or 
a kitten. But it was the girl. She was fourteen.” 

He knew that that night would never leave his 
memory. The great stone city with its wide de- 
serted streets, just a few lights burning. The sound 
of his heels echoing from the empty walls. He was 
humming Roll Out the Barrel. It became nicely 
resonant when he was opposite the mouths of the 
alleys. 

He decided a puppy or a kitten could be smug- 
gled onto the ship. And then he had stopped and 
stared without comprehension at the pale tumbled 
legs, the brute rhythm of the attacker, had heard 
the animal whining, heard the meaty crack of his fist 
against her face. With comprehension had come 
a high wild anger. He had pulled the soldier away 
from her, and as the man had scrambled up, had 
struck wildly and with all his strength, and had hit 
the hard shelf of jaw. The man had grappled with 
him weakly, then slid down, rolled onto his back 
and, to Sam’s astonishment, had begun to snore. 
He ran out and a few moments later hailed a 
Shore Patrol jeep. CONTINUED ON PAGE 195 
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safe and civilized world. Now, suddenly, the law they must live by was the law of the jungle. 


toners 
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BEAUTIFUL 
TIMELESS 


to wear 
anywhere, 
everywhere ae 


for life 


in town or 


in the country. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 


A jersey dress with a tweed jacket in this year’s 
moss green, by Leonard Arkin, $69.95. Corduroy 


hat by Miss Ruth, bag by Morris Moskowitz. 








so AE, 


Universal fashion of the easy tweed suit with a 
straight jacket, slim skirt, around $47.00. In 
sapphire blue by Ted Fell, worn with a deep blue 
silk blouse, around $15.00; matching hat by 


John Frederics, bag by Gueci, shoes by Perugia. 
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iss easy, colorful, comfortable way of 
dressing has become identified with the U.S.A. For women who are equally 
at home in a station wagon, an office, a restaurant, a four-engine plane or their own living rooms. 
this creed of the jersey dress, tweed suit, coat-that-goes-over-anything is the most adaptable, 
long-lasting, becoming and certainly the best-loved fashion of the generation. 


It goes for all ages from the teens to their grandmothers. From huge-knit great-sweaters 





and flannel coats to crepe shirtwaist. SSR show you 





the newest, most universal of these casuals . . . 








By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor of the Journal 





Royal-purple country sweater in a giant 
stitch, by Christian Dior, tweed skirt 
by Mr. John, bracelet by Seaman Schepps. 


This plaid wool with soft pleats, $59.95, by 
Anne Fogarty, has a career in town or country, 
with cherry calfskin belt by Ben King. To wear 


with sweaters in either color or a tweed coat. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
TIMELESS 


CASUAL 





A simple beige wool dress has become a basic. This one 


by David Crystal, $29.95. Knitted hat by John Frederics. 


The perfect spectator coat in oversized shepherd’s checks, 
to wear over sports clothes in the country, town wools in 


town, around $139.75. Shown here with a dark brown 


KUBLIN 





skirt and sweater, casual felt hat, short pigskin gloves. 
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The short checked reefer, so comfortable in a car, has the 
look young America loves. By Monte Sano and Pruzan. 


Worn with beige or brown, or with bright blues and greens. 
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| WILHELA CUSHMAN 


The big sweater is a big fashion. Natural wool 
cable-knit, by Pembroke Squires. $25.00. 
The tweed skirt by Toni Owen, $17.95. 





New fashion in a flannel coat worn 


with an opossum hat by Mr. John, 


Paisley printed corduroy dress. 





Everybody in the world loves a shirtwaist dress. This rayon-and-acetate crepe with 








| 


is long. Also in black, beige, blue and red. Wear it with a new giant necklace. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to brass buttons. by David Crystal, at $17.95 is simple, inexpensive, versatile as the day 
you because they show you the trends of the season i : 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 


shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 





















my one 


Bay 


this fall 


So many women depend on one 
sparkling new costume each 

season to add fashion and zest 

to their wardrobes... 

a skillful, dollar-wise plan 

that keeps their clothes continuously 
current and exciting. This year 

the significant one may be a 
fur-trimmed suit, a winter print, 

a silk in a blazing color, a 

jersey with imperative usefulness, 

a coat with nine lives, that wonderful 
“something with a jacket’’°— each one 


perfected with the right accessories... 


By RUTH MARY PACKARD 


Every wardrobe needs a red coat— 
it goes with everything, contrib- 
utes brilliance. This one with the 
draped collar and big easy sleeves is 
by Dan Millstein, $125.00.Softleop- 
ard-cloth hat from Lilly Dache’s 
junior collection; the match- 


ing bag by Morris Moskowitz. 








Essential black jersey suit, by Harry 
Willis, about $55. Big bright cor- 
duroy bag by Morris Moskowitz; fur- 


rimmed felt hat, John Frederics. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 








This belted suit in a fabric that looks hand-knit is 
significant in any locale, $159.75. By Philippe Tour- 


naye. Green moleskin muff and hat by Miss Alice. 


The black silk-crepe dress is so versatile that it is 
any woman’s one best buy. This one by Ben Bar- 
rack, $69.95; pale beaver felt from Mr. John’s junior 


collection, Christian Dior’s necklace, bag by Lucille. 





The fur-trimmed jacket costume is a fashion keynoter. This brown 


tweed with black jersey top and fox collar, $125.00, by Ben Bar- 


rack. Bag by Greta, shoes by Margaret Jerrold, hat by Miss Colby. 





Yes, all seven of these suits have been made from the very same 
pattern. The jacket is designed to become all figures; and as for 
skirts, there are two—one straight and one with all-round pleats. 
Right now, you'll probably be thinking in terms of wool jersey like 


the blue one above. The paisley silk of the blouse (Vogue Design 


No. 9227) also lines the jacket. Or in tweed like our lavender one 


Other Views 


A FUTURE 


with jersey trim. Later, make it in dramatic white lamé or in an 
all-beige satin-and-chiffon combination, adding a mink collar. In 
the spring what could be prettier than this same suit in black 
silk faille; 


shorter sleeves. ALL versions, Vogue Design No. S-4832, 10 to 20. 


and for summer think of it in turquoise linen with 


By NORA O°’LEARY Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 112. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check 
or mr ey order,* from Vog P er P m Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please 
add a ) The patter e sent third-class mail If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include 5c additional for each pattern ordered 
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This slim, lovely silver-and-white lamé What could be lovelier than a combination of silk satin and chiffon _ Blacksilk faille makes this “good little suit” 
is a perfect theater costume. Sparkle with in the same pale beige? We have added a detachable ranch-mink _all women long to own. We have added two 
rhinestone buttons and crystal beads. collar; and why not make a chiffon blouse to match the skirt? 14” fabric bows at the waistline for detail. 





Wide-wale corduroy comes in the most We like the look of this jacket worn open 


magnificent colors. Ours, in avocado and easy without buttons and buttonholes. 


green, is brightened by a red print blouse Could be belted too. Pick up the mauve of 
(Vogue Design No. 9318). Note that the 


fabric is cut cross grain for added interest. 


the tweed in the jersey blouse, collar, cuffs. 
Blouse, Vogue Design No. 9072, 10 to 18. 





This printed velveteen abstract plaid design in shades of pink and red is enhanced by 


a pink jersey blouse with a cowl neckline. Blouse, Vogue Design No. 9317, 12 to 42. 
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The more two persons have in common, the easier they are 

likely to find the many adjustments of marriage. Yet everyone 

knows of marriages in which husband and wife started 

almost as far apart as the poles, in religion, culture, race, education— 
any important trait you can name—yet have had a happy 

and productive partnership. The secret of success lies 

not merely in accepting but in sympathizing with the differences, 
seeing the value in each one. The secret of failure lies in 

disparaging the differences and trying to force change; in continual 


assertion that ‘I’m better than you are,” not in exactly those 

words but in many thousands of other words to the same effect. 
Marriage counselors have to help their clients to give themselves some 
re-education for this purpose, in most instances. Fortunately this 

is not too difficult, if two persons loved each other enough to 

marry in the first place. The counselor in this case was 


Mrs. Iris K. Richardson. 


PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., General Director 


**On the day Max returned from Korea our peace was ended. He was 
fiercely critical of the house my earnings had bought. He objected to my 


friends and my new clothes. He demanded that I quit work and I refused.” 


**Jenny has become mercenary in spirit and intolerably 


penny-pinching. She took a job while I was overseas and now declares our 


boys need the money she earns. What they need is more of her company.” 


“T don’t 
know why I let you waste my time,” 
Jenny said to the marriage counselor in 
the emphatic accents of Western Okla- 
homa. The year was 1954 and Jenny was 
then thirty years old. She had soft, dark 
hair, close-cropped, a robust but not-an- 
ounce-too-heavy figure, smoldering blue 
eyes that defied the world. 

“At present I’m working twelve splits 
at the telephone company—splits are 
four-hour shifts scattered irregularly 
through the week—and I’m painting and 
papering my seven-room house. I’m 
keeping up with the weeds in a half-acre 
garden and I’m freezing and canning my 
produce to cut expenses and meet the 
payments on my house. In addition— 
and this I consider my real job—I’m 
cooking and doing the washing and 
looking after my three sons. I intend to 
see to it that Bill, Bob and Jack grow up 
to be fine, strong men. 

“T don’t want to learn how to polish up 
my personality and be a better wife. To 
be honest, I can’t see I need improve- 
ment. And so far as my boys and I are 
concerned, it’s too late for their father to 
improve. Six months ago I asked Max to 
move out of the house and allow his sons 
and me a little peace. Four months ago, 
after much turmoil, he did move. Our 
matriage is done for. It’s his fault, not 
mine. For twelve years he bullied and 
abused me and the boys. 

““By now you must be wondering why 
I came here to talk to you. I came solely 
to oblige Max. Last night he begged for 
another chance. He climbed down off his 
high horse, he crawled, he even shed 
tears. I have no love left for Max, not one 
particle. Still and all, I guess I have my 
share of common humanity..And more 
than my share of imagination. Words 
have always made pictures in my head 
that please or trouble me. Say ‘summer’ 
and I see a hot gold sun shining on a long 
road. Say ‘autumn’ and in my mind I 
hear rain splashing on the roof. I hate the 


“I declined the bouquet, politely but firmly. 


My refusal infuriated Max.” 


word ‘divorce,’ really hate it. Possibly be- 
cause my parents were divorced the word 
seems gray and ugly; glad as I am to be 
separated from Max, I shrink from the 
idea of being a ‘divorced’ woman. 

““Max is a steady visitor in my house. 
When he stopped by last night he didn’t 
bring a stick of candy to his sons, but he 
brought me a big bunch of flowers. 
Roses, hothouse roses. I’m fond of flow- 
ers, but my back yard is in full bloom and 
anyhow Max can’t afford hothouse 
flowers. That made no never-mind to 
him. Max is Austrian-born—he escaped 
from Vienna just before World War 
Two—and apparently it’s a European 
belief—anyway, it’s his belief—that a 
bouquet or an extravagant gift will be- 
dazzle a woman and bury years of in- 
sults and‘meanness. That type of reason- 
ing doesn’t go with me. A freight car 
loaded with orchids wouldn’t take care of 
what I took from Max in the days before 
he went off to Korea and the boys and I 
learned the joys of freedomandI found out 
to my surprise how easy it was to stand 
on my own feet. 

“Well, I declined the bouquet politely 
but firmly. My refusal infuriated Max. 
At once he and I became involved in one 
of our whing-ding disputes. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the uproar, Max leaned 
against the wall and his bouquet slipped 
to the floor. It was then he put his hand 
over his face and he cried. I saw my 
grandfather cry like that at my grand- 
mother’s funeral, and though I was only 
seven years old I still remember. I started 
toward Max. Perhaps it was in my heart 
to comfort him. The impulse was short- 
lived, I assure you. Before I took two 
steps Max straightened up and snarled at 
me. Immediately we were fighting again. 

“Ordinarily Max is quiet-voiced—I’m 
the noisy one in the family—but he is a 
master of the taunting, sarcastic remark. 
Max is better educated than I'am; he has 
a Ph.D. in European law; he has a degree 
in psychology CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 























PHILOSOPHY OF 
A JOURNAL PORTFOLIO 
HOUSE 


JOURNAL Portfolio Houses are designed to 
give our readers MAXIMUM VALUE AT MINI- 
MUM cosT. In value we include space, 
convenient livability, taste and beauty. 
Cost by our standards calls for prices that 
are reasonable and consistent for a grow- 
ing family, with no sacrifice of quality or 
longevity of materials, with no innovations 
that add outrageously to cost. In keeping 
our main effort centered on the cost prob- 
lem, sound inner structure and pure outer 
beauty stay paramount. If an innovation 
functions, and is in line with a practical 
budget, we include it. We do not include it 
unless it provides economy plus excellence. 

A Portfolio House has to be tried, true 
and ready to stand the test of time—as 
does anything you recommend to a friend. 


THE EDITORS 


A hundred things about this house make it better and better 
asitgoesalong. @ Its costis a fascinating feature in view ofits looks, 
livability and lasting value. © Construction estimates of the 
house itself—five bedrooms, two baths and a half, full basement, 
along with family dining room, living room, kitchen and lobby— 
range between $22,000 and $29,000, depending on your local 
prices. © For 15 per cent less you can leave the second floor and 
basement unfinished until you need them, yet enjoy a generous 


small-family house. @ The house is a picture, and, like a picture, 





The house and its setting, like their style and utility, are perfect companions. 
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What gives the house such livability and value 
How landscaping frames the house like a picture 
Why the living room is such a success 

Things that make the dining room so special 
Designing delightfulness into the kitchen 

Plus features in large basement and bedrooms 


it is set off by its frame of JourNAL fencing, which is fine for its 
outward appearance and for the feeling of privacy and security it 
provides. It multiplies the effectiveness of newly planted shrub- 
bery and trees from the very start. ® Exterior walls are vertical 
tongue-and-groove siding, painted a soft turquoise. @ Attractive 
contrast is the slate-blue trim which emphasizes the horizontal 
eround-hugging lines of the house. ® White asphalt roof shin- 
gles work as well as they look—for a cooler house (they reflect 


the sun’s heat), for a more carefree house (their built-in color 
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The plan tells the story of the house and garden | 
at a glance; but wander through it in your mind’s eye 


never requires repainting). ® Aluminum sliding window sash is and see how well it works. 
factory-finished, permanently bright. @ Frosted-glass skylights 
over stair well and second-floor bath give more light and air than 
old-fashioned dormers, cost less to build. The patio grows 
From its sheltered entry path to its expansive rear terrace, the out of the living room. 
outside is as livable as the house itself. @ Brick-paved entry 


The whole garden 
grows out of the house. 


path, front and rear terraces are utilitarian as well as attractive; 
they place the planting away from the house where it belongs, looks 
better, grows better. © The paving—brick laid in sand over a 


gravel base—functions perfectly as an exterior floor in all 





weathers. © Paved areas lead onto a fine lawn frame for the 


house, cool and quiet. ® Lawns of rougher grass beyond the 


a 
A STORAGE 


boundaries of the fencing are for play, protection and easy mainte- 






nance. ® Weather-wise terrace furniture of rattan peel and 


woven willow is as practical as it is pretty; the hourglass stools 











BEDROOM 
15'2" x 14’ 


Sere: ROOM 
separate at the center to become individual snack tables, or child- ae 
sized chairs. Legs of the willow-seated tripod stools detach and 


store within the basket-shaped seats; stools can stack on a base- 








STORAGE 





ment shelf out of season. STORAGE 














These outdoor pleasures hint at the many features of livability 


to be found within... . 





SECOND FLOOR 


The patio is wrapped around with rhododendron and Journal fencing, planted for spring 
and summer with pansies and geraniums, made livable and lovely with furniture of rattan peel. Plenty of space for studies and fun in large second-floor bedrooms. 
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MORE PLEASURES 
IN THE JOURNAL’S 
HOUSE WITH ROOM 
TO GROW 


The dappled and secluded terrace you viewed from outdoors 
can now be seen from inside the house. Here you see how it actu- 


ally adds to the guest capacity and beauty of the home. 


THE LIVING ROOM 

@ Outdoors carries indoors from blossomed patio right into a 
flower-touched living room. Here the scheme is simple elegance. 
@ Wallpaper of petal pink is laced with a white design, subdued 
and charming for a room like this, and picked up boldly by 
twin couches and their vermilion flowers on cloud white. The 
advantage of these small sofas, beautifully scaled, is that they can 
be put together to form one long sofa or combined to make a 
corner grouping. The room stays versatile with a capacity for 
change and growth all through the years. @ Between sofas, a 
marble coffee table on an imaginative base is one of the hand- 
somely lustrous and wearfree surfaces of the room. @ Background 
for the whole grouping is a fire in a slate-faced hearth against a 
fireplace wall of chalk-white random-board paneling. And 
note storage possibilities—above the paneled wood box set into the 
wall, game cabinets run almost to ceiling. The wall itself provides 
gallery space for an art collection added to over the years. @ Al- 
most an echo of lawns outside are the green velvet armchairs, 
and they, with a nest of plastic-topped polished-wood stacking 
tables, form a conversational group all their own. 

@ Farther on toward the window you see an ebony-black, 
plastic-topped game table, a perfect spot to set a tray of cool 
drinks on its trip to the outer terrace. @ Beside it, geranium- 
painted chairs are part of a whole new genus of furniture that 
comes prepainted, harbinger of all our more colorful homes 
ahead. @ The colors, a joy in themselves, call for only the subtlest 
of framing to tie all their bouquet beauties together. @ And so 
the rug is a rosy-beige wool, moderate of price and buoyant of 
tuft underfoot. @ Draperies in slim beige-and-white stripe are 
a synthetic mix, of*pearly translucence. @ For extra storage, far 


end of the room, not shown here, holds two commodious low 





chests of scarlet with brass fittings. @ And there you have it in 


HAROLD FOWLER 


a garden setting . . . a gemlike room that can seat at least ten, take 
an overflow of as many more outdoors, can beckon to an im- 
promptu garden party or close out the world for a gentle evening 


around the fire. Create it with few and vivid furnishings at the 


beginning and it can be added to at ease later. The living room | 
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Dining room faces front of house, views bricked terrace sheltered by low fence, looks beyond it to tree-screened road. Its placement deepens sense of spaciousness. 


A distinct—and distinguished— 


small dining room, a rarity today, 


invites relaxation at mealtime. 
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MORE PLEASURE 


Leaving the living room, you cross the ceniral foyer to the IN THE JOURNAL’S 
opposite side of the house which has a terrace all its own. HOUSE WITH ROOM 
TO GROW 


THE DINING ROOM 

@ Whai most homes don’t provide today, and what this one does, 
is 2 separate dining room. @ As you see by the plan, it adjoins 
the kitchen, and across its 10’4’’ width can hold a dinner party of 
eight with a long view of far horizons. The room itself could be 
highly formal, casual, or a combination of prized antiques and 
practical modern. @ The table of glowing teakwood is a two- 
leaf extension at an astoundingly budget price as tables go, proof 
that judicious choice need not break the bank. @ Around it go 
congenially two Louis XIII chairs upholstered in yellow-and- 
charcoal checkerboard that is actually sunproof and mildewproof 
sailcloth, and expansive contemporary tub chairs in natural 
beech lacquered a brilliant fame color. © Black-and-white wall- 
paper is a soothing repetition of Persian flowers. We see it 
framed by a flame-colored strip above and lit by curtains of 
sheer yellow linen with the cast-iron wearability for which linen 
has long been loved. 

@ Full-wall windows open ai the bottom for a scent of the 
grassy fields outside. are scaled upward to stop at a washable height 
even teens can manage. @ The pegged oak floor armored by wax 


is handsome enough to spend a lifetime with no floor covering. 
7 End of room opposite windows holds serv- 
ing center. Dish closet at right ends at hall, 


nineteenth-century white glass and iron flanking a wall shelf of where a separate big coat closet takes over. 


lacy reed and wood. @ In practical terms, the room looks complete. 


@ Side walls need no accent except sofi-glow lamp fixtures, here 


and is from the first day its table and chairs and few essentials 
are set in place. © Ruggedly individual dinnerware— grass mais. 
ceramics. walnut-handled stainless flatware, tole and ironstone— 
all merge in a warm play of color. 

@ At the farend of the room we allowed for twe storage closets 
to hold an entire stock of partyware and linens. Hidden hardware 
lets them open at a touch, click tightly closed, with no break in 
the white planking design. @ Between them, serving cupboard 
can be built in, or, as here, be an antique buffet of polished pine 


with the patina of generations. A seventeenth-cenitury still life 





goes above it. Taking part in twentieth-century not-so-still life 


BAROLD FOWLER 


below are an antique brass ladle. Limoges coffee set, flowered 
tureen. @ If you close your eyes you can decorate the same nook 
a dozen other ways, from Shaker simplicity to modern brilliance 
and a Braque painting. @ The convenient swinging door to the 
kitchen is about four steps to the left of the buffet. 


WHAT KIND OF KITCHEN? 


For our house we planned a kitchen to handle all the busy work 





ihe rest of the house is shielded from. Informal meals, breakfasts, 
afternoon snacks can be served at its counter to free the dining 
room from odd-hour traffic that would interfere with dinner plans. 


But that is only one of the kitchen’s skills. . . 
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A cheerful kitchen that knows its way around 


takes the clutter out of domesticity 


MORE PLEASURES A ROOM WITH MANY TALENTS 
IN THE JOURNAL’S 
HOUSE WITH ROOM 
TO GROW 


e A whole control center for family living, it channels so much 
action because of the precise way its centers are grouped in the 
8/11’ x 19’room. Count them—cooking, washing, serving snacks, 
laundering, ordering, home-business-agenting. The kitchen (see 
plan on facing page, photo at right) is strategically next to garage, 
delivery drive, service court and play area. @ A high-visibility row 
of windows views all entering trucks and cars. @ Back delivery 
door is a step past the washer-and-dryer corner. @ Pretend 
you moved in. Open the roomy row of honey-colored cup- 
boards and see how they take everything in sight out of sight, 
tidy as a pin. @ Beneath them a one-piece sink plus drainboard 
holds pails of flowers or quantities of home-grown vegetables 
awaiting a rinsing, husking or shelling. @ Next sink, turn a switch 
and an automatic dishwasher hums at its work. Slide out its 
racks, top one turns lazy-Susan fashion, so dishes can be loaded by 
the time the grocery truck unloads. @ A cold-storage closet in itself 
is a big refrigerator double-decked inside, 
with a top that manufactures ice in crescents and 
keeps turning it out so the bin stays full. @ Every- 
where in the base cabinets of sand-beige metal 


are hidden assets, shown, for example, in the small 







photo at far right. These are adjustable sliding 


For informality, there’s a soup-and-cereal counter. 


trays you can set shallow or deep, high or low. 
The drawers directly above have no handles at 
all to hit a hip or catch an apron string—with 
smooth finger grips below, they pull out silently. 
Directly behind it is laundry end of the room. @ Farther on in the honey-and-beige scheme, down 
at the cooking end of the room and under the 
wall clock, is a cooking top dropped into the 
counter. Of its four burners, one takes over on a 
chowder or stew or rarebit with automatic control 
while you move on at your work. You can check the browning of 
an apple pie in the eye-level glass-doored oven on the way to 
the phone, as you'll see at lower left. This is the side wall that faces 
the windows. @ At the phone counter, too, countless monthly 
chores check off. The counter of white satiny plastic here, as in 
the rest of the room, is soft to the eye and strong on wearability. 
Use it for gift wrapping, toy mending, party planning, cake deco- 
rating, or setting out desserts for service to the dining room. @ A 
swivel-wheeled table fits under the counter for wheeling late re- 
freshments to the lamplit terraces outside. @ The family bulletin 
board above is cork that comes precolored, soft gray-blue for 
this room, with white shelves carpentered around it. @ Along same 
wall is a tall cleaning cupboard at right of the oven, and beyond 


that @ garage for the mixer. This ingenious little home is a 











STUART-FOWLER 


panel that swings right out of the wall when mixer is needed, swings 
it back out of the way and free of dust when its work is over. 

@ Even the two far ends of the room, near the garage entry, 
are put to use. @ Lined up on one wall is a complete laundry, a 
washer and dryer in soft glossy yellow with all dials out of children’s 
reach, and above the appliances a soap shelf with its perforated 
panels enameled in blue, yellow and red. The washer can 
soothe even temperamental synthetics with cool waters and slow 
spinning time. The dryer is an extra-speed gas model. @ Across 
the room is the breakfast counter. Under it you see a wide 
clay-tile footrest for absolute comfort, scuff-free too. The same 
tiles, soft blue-gray, 2’’x4’’ size, make a basket-weave pattern for a 
long-wearing kitchen floor. Nothing was forgotten. There is 
even a file under the breakfast counter for the morning news- 


paper—just one reason why people enjoy themselves in this room. 


Windowed wall views driveway, with cooking center at left. 





Open cabinets show slide-out comfort. 


Section | is breakfast nook; 2, laundry; 
3, work desk and oven wall; 4, cooking and sink walls. 


KITCHEN 
8'11' x 19" 


CLOTHES 
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The whole top fioor can be left unfinished, or turned now into teen rooms, later into guest rooms. There are two of them, airy and spacious, with gallery and bath between. 





HAROLD FOWLER 
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and there are 
two more whole levels 
to grow on— 
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MORE PLEASURES 
IN THE JOURNAL’S 
HOUSE WITH ROOM 


TO GROW : ss : Ss ; 
Wh re still too young for rooms of their own, 
sp 


ace can be turned into a family room. 


UPSTAIRS 


@ Cork-floored rooms on the upper story are natural havens 
where teens or their adult relations can get away from it all. 
@ Good books and soft music are built into the walls. @ Plan takes 
complete advantage of knee walls on this level, which means that 
there is under-eave storage space accessible at either side of 
the room you see here. @ Both upstairs rooms are linked by a 
wide gallery hall and bath between, yet each can close off for 
complete privacy. @ Tall ceilings erase all stoop hazards, give im- 
posing height for built-ins up and down the side walls. 

@ Over the cork floor, inexpensive red cotton scatter rugs 
are the only carpeting needed, since noise is already baffled, a 
budget-saving note. @ Stanch plaid slip covers in marine white 
and blues can take teen buffeting and steady laundering without 
blanching. Matching curtains are brass-poled at the side window. 
@ Hanging lamps are frosted Venetian glass of tropical blue, 
make no demands on floor space and are safely out of way of games. 
e@ For teen rooms, we like foamy floor cushions that tuck into 
plastic envelopes and withstand moccasin heel and toe marks. 
e@ On studio beds that fit under bookshelves, smaller-cousin 
pillows of foam are covered in cottons and sailcloths. @ The big 
white circle table at center is plastic with all the durability of 
marble at a third the cost. @ At the far end of the room television 
and phonograph are built in under record racks, and consider 
here the excellent disguise possibilities for old sets the family 
below has outgrown. @ White wood storage wall gives a gleam- 
ing newness, can hide the motley souvenirs of high-school years, 
schoolbooks and diaries, sewing equipment, photograph albums, 
address and year books, and eliminate the whole problem of dis- 
ordered student rooms. @ The privacy floor itself is an incentive 
to good order, serving as drawing room and entertaining center 
for its inhabitants. @ And both upstairs rooms have a steady 


future, doubling as guest rooms for family and friends. 


DOWNSTAIRS 


The full basement is a perfect under-cover spot for small chil- 
dren’s play. And it safely houses the comfort-giving utility equip- 
ment ofthe home. @ A compact air conditioner stands in the back- 
ground (its condenser unit is concealed in shrubbery out in the 
service court), supplies clean and filtered air, is controlled by 
thermostats that automatically set warmth in winter and coolness 
in summer. @ This installation can be used even in locations 
which limit use of water. @ And it’s good news for home builders 
faced with budgets that the heating unit can go in first—cooling 
section can be added later with no major changes. (If you plan it 
this way, be sure to have original ducts sized for the future.) 
@ Automatic gas water heater is the tall cylinder in front of it, 
guaranteeing a steady supply for baths, dishwasher and laundry. 
e The tall square unit beside it, a water softener, removes min- 
erals that waste soap, clog pipes and make rings in tubs, and is 
another quiet work saver sending benefits upstairs all year. This 


tank has an electronic control that regenerates it when needed. 
« 
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STUART-FOWLER 


Basement holds all utility needs of house. Space remaining is big enough 
to build a boat in—or a dollhouse. 


Once or twice a year, depending on how hard the water is originally, 
a fresh supply of salt will be needed. @ For a dustfree basement 
floor, we used cement enamel in grassy green. @ Walls were coated 
with white latex paint. @ Color coding makes ducts and pipes 
easier to identify. 

e@ The dollhouse, small-scale model of the house itself, was 
built for a toddler’s rainy-day housekeeping play. Its size shows 
height and proportions of basement. @ All the rest of the room 
can grow with the family as woodworking area, hobby or game 
room, home-style gym, table-tennis-tournament center, garage for 
toys, vast storage for family treasures, or indoor dance and barbe- 


cue room. The final picture 





yours. 
e If you counted with us, you'll find a hundred and more ways 


to enjoy life in a house plan like this. 


Blueprints are not available from the Journal, but can be secured from designers Williams and Wells, 32 E. 57th St., New York, N.Y., at $10 a set. 





A recent survey of 700 men from all parts of the country 
turned up the evidence that 71 per cent of this number cook at one time or another. 
We discovered that husbands of three JouRNAL editors do all or most 


of the cooking. One male JouRNAL editor cooks on occasion. 
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Liane Waite’s husband, Ralph, has cooked 
since his bachelor days. First home, he starts 
dinner. Who wouldn't want to sit down to 
Ralph’s beef stew with “‘slumgum” noodles ? 
Generous, tender nuggets of beef in a spicy 
tomato sauce and homemade noodles to sop 
up the succulent juices. Carrots and peas ring 
the platter, and avocado-and-grapefruit salad 
makes just the right finishing touch. 


Ralph Waite is an all-out cook. ‘‘No short cuts for him,” Liane reports. ‘Most 
of his specialties are of the long, slow-cooking variety—baked beans, stews, 
lasagne, and so on. One Saturday we devoted the entire day to making /asagne. 
First we shopped in all the Italian stores and brought home enough groceries 
to feed twenty people. The cooking took the rest of the day.” 

Like most men shoppers we know, Ralph frequently gets lost at the delicacy 
counter when he occasionally accompanies Liane. As Liane says, practically, 
“IT buy the staples, the meat, vegetables and other important things, leaving 
Ralph free to poke around the rest of the market. I’ve often left the store to do When 
other shopping, come back to find him still reading the sardine labels.’ As in 
many households where both husband and wife work, week-night dinners would 
be much later than they are if Ralph didn’t enjoy cooking. He has things well 
started when Liane gets home at six. A favorite meal revolves around his 
delectable beef stew with homemade noodles which he calls “‘slumgums.” 





Abbot Mills gets in the kitchen to 
make his sizzling-hot sauce and Hopped-Up 
Chicken, Jody moves out so he can be as 
lavish with seasonings as he pleases. Both 
blend into a divine dinner with a hot vege- 








table, salad and fresh fruit. ins 
Slumgum Beef Stew «+ Any Green Vegetable 
Grapefruit-and-Avocado Salad + Coffee 
Dessert is skipped with dinner. After the dishes are done—about ten in the uce and meat man, Heis morethee eee 
evening—they enjoy a sweet nibble, cookies or cake with a second cup of coffee. 7 Jy a) yey eae oe aA es 
the orders and likes everything done just 
Slumgum Beef Stew. Dredge 3 pounds top round cut into 14” ut lly very neat and orderly when he cooks.” JODY MILLS 
cubes in yell: seasoned flour. Brown in a heavy kettle on all sides in a little 
shortening or salad oil. Remove the meat from the pan and add 2 minced Abbot and Jody have come a long way in matters culinary since they were married. 
onions andy 14 cup minced green pepper. Cook until tender. Re-add the meat Neither one had ever cooked before. ‘‘We learned together,’’ Jody reports. “Scram- 
and | No. 2 can tomatoes, 2 cup condensed onion soup and 4 can tomato bled eggs were our limit at first. I cook with the least amount of effort. Abbot likes 
paste. Season with | clove garlic, crushed, and 4 teaspoon each salt, basil, to fuss.” 
orégano and chili powder. Add a pinch of crushed chili pepper. Cover and “T prefer to be in the kitchen alone when I cook,” Abbot confides. “‘I enjoy fuss- 
simmer for 3 hours or until the meat is tender. Thicken the stew if needed by ing around with herbs and spices—like to experiment with flavors. I go down the 
adding a little flour paste. Makes 6-8 servings. Serve with “‘slumgums.” line on the spice shelf and keep adding things until it tastes just right. If Jody is in 
the kitchen, she is apt to stop me because the children don’t care for such highly 
Mix together 1 egg, 24 cup flour and 1% teaspoon salt. seasoned food. But if we are having company she lets me go to it.”” Two excellent 
Turn out onto a pastry cloth and knead until quite springy. Wrap well in results of Abbot’s ‘‘fussing” are his sizzling-hot sauce and what he calls “hopped-up 
aluminum foil and allow to stand 14 hour. Roll quite thin on a pastry cloth chicken.” They fit into their favorite menu nicely. 
and let stand about an hour to dry slightly. Cut into 1” strips about 2144”-3” Se : x : 
long. Cut a slit down the center of each and turn one end through the slit. Drop Sizzling-Hot Sauce for Raw Vegetables + Hopped-Up Chicken 
the noodles into a pot of boiling, salted water and cook until tender. Drain. Green Beans—Baked Potatoes + Chocolate Lime Pie + Coffee 


Sizzling-Hot Sauce. Mix together 24 cup catchup and 1 can anchovy 
fillets, chopped. Use the oil and all. Season with 4% teaspoon cayenne, 4 teaspoon 
celery salt and 14 teaspoon garlic powder. Stir until all is blended. Chill and serve 
with cooked shrimp, raw-vegetable sticks or hot sausages. 

Hopped-Up Chicken. Remove skin from 4 chicken breasts and 4 thighs. 
(Son may use the thawed, frozen kind.) Skinning the chicken permits the sea- 
sonings to get to the meat more thoroughly. Mix together 1 tablespoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, | teaspoon each of the following herbs: rosemary, marjoram and oré- 
gano. Sprinkle over the pieces of chicken, Sauté the chicken in a little butter until 
golden brown. Add 14 cup lemon juice, 24 cup canned chicken broth or, if you pre- 
fer, white wine. Cover and simmer until tender. Makes 6 servings. Serve hot or cold. 
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auces and desserts.”’ 





“Johnny’s Shrimp Marinara is his best + tg ~~ 
dish,” Nora says, ‘‘though his curries , 
are good too.” Young Steve, just home 
from Scout meeting, watches with fasci- 
nation as his father seasons his specialty, 
which he serves with rice and a salad. 
The fruit dessert is Nora’s department. 


“Johnny cooks the main dish—I help with 
NORA O'LEARY SMITH 


Johnny and Nora Smith cook dinner more or less as a team. Nora gets the 
dinner for their three children when she gets home from the office. Johnny 
and Nora cook and dine later, after the three children are bedded down for 
the night. Johnny loves to try new recipes. Like Mary Lea, Nora comes in 
on the KP end of the meal. “Johnny uses many, many pots and pans when 
he cooks, but he likes"a clean place to work—that’s where I come in! Our 
best recipes,” Nora explains, “‘have evolved from good things we have 
tasted in restaurants. Johnny has a way of wangling the know-how from 
either the chefs or the waiters. Our favorite meal is evidence of this. The 
cheese-pie appetizer came from a little Swiss restaurant—the shrimp ma- 
rinara from an Italian one. I like fresh fruit for dessert—and since dessert 
is my department, that’s what we have.” Thus the pet Smith menuevolves into: 


Cheese Tart as an Appetizer (only if there is to be company) 
Shrimp Marinara with Rice + Green Salad with French Dressing 
Fresh Fruit + Coffee 


Cheese Tart. If guests are invited, Johnny makes his pie the night 
before so it may be served cold in slim wedges. Make enough pastry for a 
one-crust 9” pie. Line piepan with pastry, crimp edges, and so on. Toss 4 
pound Swiss cheese, grated, and 14 pound Gruyére cheese, grated, with 1 
tablespoon flour. Sprinkle over the bottom of the pie shell. Peel and slice 
2 medium onions thinly, separating them into rings. Arrange over the 
cheese. Mix 3 well-beaten eggs with 14 cup light cream, 14 cup milk, 14 tea- 
spoon each salt and pepper. Pour over cheese and onions. Sprinkle with 4 
teaspoon nutmeg and bake in a hot oven, 400° F., for 15 minutes. Reduce 
heat to moderately low, 325° F., and bake 30 minutes more. Serves 8-12. 


Shrimp Marinara. Sauté 2 onions, minced, in 6 tablespoons olive 
oil. Olive oil is essential for the true Italian flavor. Add 1 No. 2% can to- 
matoes. Johnny uses the canned, peeled Italian tomatoes and breaks them 
up with his fingers before adding to the pan. Add 1 cup tomato sauce. Sea- 
son with 114 teaspoons salt, 2 teaspoons orégano, 4 teaspoon basil, 14 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 1% teaspoon pepper. Cover and sim- 
mer for 20 minutes. Add 11% pounds cooked, cleaned shrimp (3 pounds 
unshelled), simmer another 10 minutes or so. Serve withrice. Makes 4 servings. 


DI PIETRO 


Tim does all the cooking.”” 
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Tim Page is a meat cook par 
excellence. His roast beef is 
pink to the edges and gives 
tender, juicy slices every time. 
With it he serves a zesty horse- 
radish sauce and a vegetable 
| casserole of his own design— 
green beans in a mushroom 


ee es) 
sh sauce topped with crisp, French- 
yes a fried onion rings. 
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“fm the carrot scraper and the washer-upper. 
MARY LEA PAGE 


Tim Page, Mary Lea’s husband, has done the cooking ever since they were married 
Though he was never able to interest Mary Lea in the art, their married daughter is a 
fine cook, trained by her father. 

Tim and Mary Lea’s kitchen in their new home is a model of perfection—every 
detail planned just as they want it. Tim buys all the kitchen equipment. At Christmas 
he would rather have a kitchen gadget than a necktie. ‘‘We have a freezer so we can 
plan meals way ahead. But if we get up too high, we have to eat down.” The Pages call 
their kind of eating, Mary Lea confides, “‘plain-elegant.’’ Good-quality meat, fresh 
vegetables and a salad are the nucleus of their menus. They rarely have potatoes or a 
dessert, though Mary Lea occasionally makes an apricot or prune soufflé. 

Mary Lea says she despairs of ever getting any of Tim’s recipes on paper. ‘““He 
fiddles with lots of little bottles. He cooks everything slowly, uses almost no water in 
cooking vegetables. People often drop in before dinner and it doesn’t upset Tim a bit 
as things can easily wait. 

“When we have guests we prefer to have a sit-down dinner. If we have over six 
I get in a helper, but she never has much to do before dinner other than make the 
butter balls. We’ve planned everything and Tim has everything started in the kitchen. 
He arranges the platters. At the end of the meal, I take over. We never let our guests 
in the kitchen.” 

So let’s get on to Tim and Mary Lea’s menu for a roast-beef dinner! 


Tim’s Roast Beef—Horse-Radish Sauce + Green-Bean Casserole 
Salad Bowl—Croissants + Apricot Soufflé + Coffee 


Tim’s Roast Beef. Not all ovens go down as low as 200° F., but Tim likes 
to roast his at this temperature. Here’s the way he does it: He buys a boned and 
rolled rib roast usually weighing anywhere from 4 to 8 pounds. Preheat oven to 
moderate, 350° F.; insert meat thermometer (he always uses one) in center of roast. 
Place roast in an open roasting pan. Season with salt and pepper. Add some chopped 
onion and 4% cup water to the pan. Turn down oven to 200° F. Put roast in oven. 
Allow 1 hour per pound. Keep your eye on the thermometer; toward the end of the 
roasting when the temperature reaches 135°-140° F. the meat is at the rare stage. The 
oven, at this point, if it is an electric one, as Tim’s is, can be turned down to warm and 
the roast will remain hot for an hour or two. This allows plenty of time for delays. 


Pan Gravy. Add a little water, steak sauce, salt and pepper and, if you like, 
red wine to taste to pan drippings. Bring to boil over direct heat. Skim off fat. 


Horse- Radish Sauce. With the beef, Tim serves this sauce: Mix equal parts 
commercial sour cream and prepared horse-radish. Season with salt, pepper, chopped 
chives and Worcestershire sauce. 


Green-Bean Casserole. For 6, cook 2 packages frozen green beans, French 
cut, according to package directions. Drain. Gently stir in 2 cans condensed cream- 
of-mushroom soup and, if you like, 2 tablespoons sherry. Pour into casserole. Sprinkle 
1 can French-fried onions over the top. Bake, uncovered, in the oven with the roast 
about 1% hour. If you take the roast out ahead of time, turn oven up to 300° F. 
and bake 20 minutes. 








The Hamburger, at Home, 


kp On Abroad 


The best things often come in little pieces as well as 
little packages, and beef—preferred stock in all the 
kitchens of the world—is no exception. As early as the 
eighth century, beef was being chopped by the fine 
Italian hand, and the medical men of that country 
were prescribing it as a sovereign remedy for the com- 
mon cold. So popular has it been from that day on 
that it is to be marveled at that no one has recom- 
mended it for broken hearts. 


Lasagne, or the Three Graces: In this dish, three 
choicest ingredients—cheese, pasta and hamburger— 
meet in a melting mood. Brown 1 pound crumbled 
hamburger in a skillet with 2 tablespoons salad oil and 
2 cloves garlic, crushed. Add an 8-ounce can tomato 
sauce, a No. 2 can tomatoes, 114 teaspoons salt, 14 
teaspoon orégano and 14 teaspoon pepper; cover and 
simmer 15 to 20 minutes. Meanwhile, cook 14 pound 
very broad—114”’ wide—special /Jasagne noodles in 
boiling salted water until tender (about 15 minutes). 
Drain and rinse. Fill a rectangular casserole, if you 
have one—an oval one is almost as good—with alter- 
nate layers of the noodles, sliced Mozzarella cheese 
(you'll need about 14 pound), ricotta cheese (you'll 
need about %4 pound), tomato-meat sauce, grated 
Parmesan (you'll need, in all, about 14 cup), ending 
with a layer of sauce and Parmesan. (These Italian 
cheeses are available in chain stores throughout the 
country, but if you can’t get them, two other very 
mild cheeses, like Swiss Gruyére and cottage, for in- 
stance, will turn the trick.) Bake in a moderately hot 
oven, 375° F., for 15 to 20 minutes. It might well have 
been of this the sirens sang. 


Italian Risotto with Sausageburger Topping: 
Although beef and potatoes are almost as inseparable 
as Jack Benny and his violin, the possibilities of rice 
and hamburger are not to be ignored. Take 1 pound 
hamburger, add 1 hot Italian sausage, very finely 
chopped or ground, | egg, slightly beaten, 1 cup fresh 
bread crumbs soaked in 14 cup milk and squeezed dry, 
1 clove garlic, crushed, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 small 
onion, chopped and sautéed in 2 tablespoons butter, 
and make into tiny meat balls. Brown quickly in 
olive oil, and serve atop your favorite risotto. Or, if 
you prefer, they will also grace the appetizer tray 
as hot hors d’oeuvres—with red, green and white 
tooth picks. 


Flemish Carbonnade: In Flanders fields the poppies 
stood—and also, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the Spanish. This combination of cultures 
produced a distinguished stew. Forward! Take 1 pound 
ground round steak and brown in 3 tablespoons but- 
ter. Core and peel 2 tomatoes. Cut them into quarters 
and add to the meat along with 1 large onion, cut into 
rings, 1 clove garlic, crushed, and 14 cup canned, 
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Tiny meat balls sauced with sour cream and faintly 
flavored with herbs—the Swedish way. 


whole or sliced mushrooms. Brown and cook until the 
tomatoes are tender. Season with 1 teaspoon salt, 34 
teaspoon brown sugar, 14 teaspoon seasoned salt, 14 
teaspoon saffron, and 4 teaspoon pepper. Add 1 
cup cooked rice, a 10-ounce can whole-kernel corn, 
V4 cup finely sliced green pepper and a 10!4-ounce 
can beef consommé. Cover and simmer about 10 min- 
utes. Serve at once. 


Spanish Picadillo a la Catalana: Not to be con- 
fused with peccadillo, or small fault, for this is a great 
Mediterranean dish. Take 1 pound ground round 
steak and brown it in 3 tablespoons butter. Add 1 
onion, chopped, and brown this also. Coarsely chop 
l4 cup pitted ripe olives and add to the meat along 
with 14 cup canned or cooked garbanzos, or chick 
peas, 14 cup seedless raisins and 2 cups tomato juice. 
Season with | teaspoon each salt and monosodium 
glutamate, 144 teaspoon each thyme and marjoram, 
and 14 teaspoon pepper. Simmer gently until heated 
through. If it is not moist enough, add 4 cup water. 


Swedish Meat Balls in Sour Cream Sauce: If 
the sirens sang of /asagne, perhaps the Swedish night- 
ingale had this dish in mind. (Why not? Caruso was 
inspired by spaghetti.) Soak 2 cups bread cubes in 4 
cup milk. Squeeze dry and add to 144 pounds ground 
beef. Add 1 onion, finely chopped and sautéed in 2 
tablespoons butter, 24 teaspoons salt, 2 teaspoons 
nutmeg, 2 teaspoons paprika, 1 teaspoon dried mixed 
herbs, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, 44 teaspoon pepper 
and 3 beaten eggs. Mix well and form into 48 small 
balls. Brown in a skillet, using 14 cup butter. Add 
V4 teaspoon crushed garlic and 1 more tablespoon 
butter if needed. Blend in 4 tablespoons flour, 2 tea- 
spoons tomato paste, 1 teaspoon beef concentrate, 2 
cups bouillon made from 1 can bouillon with enough 
water added to measure 2 cups. Stir over low heat un- 
til sauce is thickened. Just before serving, stir in 1 cup 
thick commercial sour cream. Blend well, heat and 
serve with buttered noodles. 


English Beef-and-Bacon Loaf: One beefeater at 
least has described bacon as “the food of kings”’; to- 
gether, washed with mushroom sauce, beef and bacon 
make a royal dish. Mix together in a large bowl 114 
pounds ground beef, 14 cup milk, 114 cups soft bread 
crumbs, 14 cup chili sauce, 3 tablespoons Worcester- 
shire sauce, 1 unbeaten egg, 5 slices bacon, cooked 
and crumbled, 3 tablespoons finely chopped onion, 
11% teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper and 4 tea- 
spoon thyme. Pack into a 9”x5”x3” loaf pan. Lay 
raw bacon slices over the top. Bake 1 hour in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F. Serve with mushroom sauce. Mush- 
room Sauce: Season 1 cup thin cream sauce with 44 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon paprika, 14 small clove 
garlic, crushed, and 1 beef-bouillon cube dissolved in 


2 tablespoons hot water. Add 44 pound chopped 
mushrooms which have been sautéed in 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine. Simmer 5 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Lavish on the loaf. 


Stuffed Mushrooms Italienne: “Mushrooms: 
capital thing!”’ says Dickens; and indeed their magical 
culinary properties are celebrated the world over. 
The zesty ground-beef filling makes these extra special. 
Wash and peel—if you must—about 3 dozen large, 
firm mushrooms, and separate the stems from the 
caps. Chop the stems and sauté them for 5 minutes 
in 44 cup butter. Add 144 pounds finely ground raw 
beef, 7 fillets of anchovy, chopped, 3 cloves garlic, 
mashed to a pulp, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 14 
teaspoon Nepaul or red pepper and a little salt (the 
anchovies are very salty). Pile the mushroom caps 
high with this mixture, put a few drops of wine vine- 
gar on each, sprinkle with bread crumbs and dot 
with butter. Into a shallow baking pan put 2 table- 
spoons each of water and olive oil and arrange the 
caps in it. Bake in a fairly hot oven, about 425° F., 
for 15 minutes, then brown a few minutes under the 
broiler. 


Hungarian Stuffed Cabbage Rolls: “High deeds in 
Hungary to pass all men’s believing’: Parboil 8 to 10 
large outer leaves of cabbage 5 minutes, just long 
enough to wilt them. Also cook 14 cup washed rice 
until tender. Drain. Mix 14 pound ground beef and 14 
pound ground pork. Season with 1% teaspoon salt, 4 
teaspoon thyme and a dash or two of pepper. Add the 
rice, 1 large onion, minced, and 1 beaten egg. Mix well. 
Shape into 8 to 10 small rolls. Wrap each in a cabbage 
leaf and tie securely with string. String holds them to- 
gether better than toothpicks. Put in a skillet with 1 
cup tomato juice, 1 cup water, 1 tablespoon meat paste 
or powder or 3 bouillon cubes. Add 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 onion, chopped, 2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley and a little salt. Cover and simmer 1 hour. 
Turn rolls occasionally. Taste sauce for seasoning, then 
thicken sauce slightly with a little flour-and-water 
paste—about 1!% tablespoons flour blended smooth 
with cold water. Remove strings. Serve rolls with 
gravy poured over them. A “famous harmony of 
leaves.” 


The final word on hamburger is yet to be written, 
for ingenious and dedicated cooks will always be 
tempted to experiment and perfect new combinations 
of this ubiquitous blessing. Words, in fact, cannot do 
justice; and we close with Samuel Johnson’s preface to 
his famous dictionary: ‘I am not so lost in lexi- 
cography as to forget that words are the daughters of 
earth, and that things are the sons of heaven.” A 
thought most appropriate to our subject. Onward, fair 
readers! To market! ‘ END 
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TOMATO BARBECUED CHICKEN. Thaw 
2 packages Swanson Frozen Chicken 
Parts. Dust with 4 cup seasoned flour; 
brown in 2 tbsp. shortening. Place 
chicken in 2-qt. casserole. To drippings 
in pan, add 44 cup chopped celery, 1% 
cup chopped onion and 1% clove minced 
garlic. Blend in 1 can Campbell’s To- 
mato Soup, | tbsp. each brown sugar, 
Worcestershire sauce, vinegar, and 1] 
tsp. prepared mustard. Pour over chick- 
en; cover; bake in 350°F. oven for 
about 1 hour. 4 to 6 servings. 


BAKED CREOLE PORK CHOPS. Juicy 
brown pork chops, tomato-blazed, the 
way our Louisiana French cousins love 
them. Brown 6 pork chops 34 inch 
thick on both sides in ovenproof pan or 
skillet. Place an onion slice and green 
pepper ring on each chop. Pour 1 can 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup over chops. 
Cover; bake in 350° oven about 45 min. 
6 servings. 





CHIL! MEAT BALLS. Combine 1 lb. 

ground beef, 4% cup fine dry bread ee 
crumbs, 2 tbsp. minced onion, 1 tsp. ¢é 

salt, 1 slightly beaten egg with 4 cup ¥ 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Shape into 1- ‘ 
inch balls; brown in 2 tbsp. shortening. N 
Mix remaining soup, | tsp. chili pow- s 
der, 4% cup water; pour over meat. 

Cover; bake in 350°F. oven about 30 
minutes. 4 to 5 servings. 
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Can you always believe your eyes ? 


When watching feats of magic, youre 
almost inclined to believe what your eyes 
seem to see. In another and far more im- 
portant way, you can be misled by your 
eyes . . . and not know it. 

For example, some eye disorders develop 
so slowly that they are often not noticed in 
the beginning. In fact, the eyes may seem 
perfectly all right at the very time they are 
misleading you. 

So, the best safeguard you can take 
against eye trouble that you may not sus- 
pect is to have your eyes—and those of 
each member of-your family—examined 
periodically by specialists. 

A child’s eyes should be checked early in 
the pre-school years, before eye disorders 
can seriously hamper personality develop- 
ment or interfere with educational progress 
when he starts to school. Today, authori- 
ties estimate that about 9 million school 
children need some form of eye care. 


Adults, especially after age 40, should 
have their eyes carefully examined at least 
every two years by an eye specialist. This 
is the surest way to guard against glaucoma 
and cataract, the two major threats to the 
sight of older people. 


These eye examinations have an 
added value. They may lead to early 
diagnosis and control of diabetes, high 
blood pressure and hardening of the ar- 
teries. These diseases often cause changes 
in the eye’s tiny blood vessels which the 
doctor can readily detect. 


If you have been giving scant attention 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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to your own or your child’s eyes, here are 
some sight-saving tips to follow: 


For the child’s eyes—If a youngster 
needs glasses, ask about shatterproof lenses. 
Teach the child never to rub the eyes with 
dirty hands or cloths. In case of “sore 
eyes,” avoid using any medicine or eye 
drops unless prescribed by the doctor. 


For the adult’s eyes—Rest your eyes 
frequently when reading or doing close 
work. Read with a good clear light falling 
from above and behind you. Use goggles or 
other eye-safety devices while you are doing 
jobs which might be hazardous to the eyes. 


Progress in sight-saving—The anti- 
biotic drugs work wonders in many eye in- 
fections, and the new hormone compounds 
save sight in some eyes which would be 
doomed without them. 


Moreover, glaucoma-blindness can be 
avoided in most cases when diagnosed 
early and treated properly. Sight lost due 
to cataracts can be restored by surgery in 
almost 90 percent of the cases. 


Delicate surgical operations may also 
restore vision in some cases where the 
retina has become detached. It is now 
possible, too, to restore vision in certain 
kinds of cases, by transplanting the cornea 
from good to diseased eyes. 


Medical progress in sight-saving is a 
great achievement. However, good sight 
throughout life depends largely on what 
you do to give your eyes the regular care 
they deserve. 
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SCENT OF CLOVES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


Julia said, ““Please, Mynheer,” and turned 
to Marie. They embraced, with a warmth 
hitherto unknown in their relationship. 

Mynheer Vosmar watched them with impa- 
tient tolerance and, as they exchanged some 
muddled promises about meeting soon, soon, 
he said. “Doubtless you will—unless this 
young lady is proceeding to Java.” 

They both spoke together: “I am—she is... 
Banda Neira.” 

“Then you will certainly meet—often,” he 
said, but there was in his manner a contemptu- 
ous dismissal of Marie which Julia resented. 

“There is my baggage, Mynheer,” she said. 

He dismissed that even more contemptu- 
ously. “That will be seen to.” 

The bone of his arm under her hand was 
sharp and frail, but his hand, as he helped her 
onto the ladder, had an astonishing strength 
and steadiness. 

They took their places side by side on yel- 
low silk cushions under the yellow awning; the 
boat’s head swung round and they shot away 
over the silken water, leaving the curve of the 
harbor on their right. 

““Well,”’ said Mynheer Vosmar, and the sin- 
gle word had a note of accomplishment, of 
finality. After a moment’s pause he began 
afresh. “I’m very glad to see you. I hope you'll 
be happy in Rua. My son—as I told you—was 
unable to meet you.” 

“T hope he is not ill,’ she told him. How 
perfunctorily polite it sounded in her ears. 

‘‘Thank you, no. 
His health is uni- 
formly excellent. He 
had an accident a long 
time ago, and he is re- 
covering, but slowly. 
He is . disabled. 
That is Rua,” he said, 
pointing to what, at 
this distance, was no 
more than a flat dish, 
filled with feathery 
green. 

“Rua,” said Myn- 
heer Vosmar, “is a 
small island, but a 
large plantation. My 
grandfather was producing nutmegs there when 
Banda was still in a state of chaos. And sev- 
eral times, when catastrophes of various kinds 
have befallen the Banda groves, they have been 
replenished by young stock from Rua. My 
grandfather had his own ships; but now that 
the Company is so—so active, I have given up 
the ships. Otherwise we remain a self-con- 
tained community. We even have cows in Rua.” 

“Ts that very unusual?” 

“Most. In fact, it is singular. Cows need 
pasture, you see. On Banda, Lonthoir and Api 
even gardens are rare and regarded as an ex- 
travagance. Why grow a rose where one could 
grow a nutmeg? My gardens are very beauti- 
ful.” 


H. chatted on and seemed content with her 
brief responses. As he talked she had an op- 
portunity to study his face and attempt to 
guess from it something of his nature. It was 
not a genial face: his pale lips were thin and 
closely folded, his nose delicate, sharply 
hooked, an arrogant nose; but it was his eyes 
which drew and held her attention. They were 
very large and set far forward between fleshy 
lids; the prominent eyeballs were yellowish 
and veined with red, the irises a light, glassy 
gray. She thought suddenly that with his thin 
legs, his spare figure and huge eyes he was like 
an insect. 

Perhaps she regarded him a trifle too openly, 
for presently he broke off his talk and shifted 
a little in his seat and looked at her searchingly. 

“You look to be a sensible girl,” he said. “I 
must confess that I had a moment —— The 
girl who was on the ship with you, to whom 
is she married?” 

“Hendrik Oltman.” 

“Oh, yes. A stupid young man, breaking his 
back with a view to being agent one day. He 
never will!’ In three words he banished the 
young man to perpetual obscurity. “‘Look, 
you can see the house now.” 


The best case for democracy, and the 
best reason for having faith in the 
freedom of learning and teaching 
which it fosters, is that in the long 
history of civilization humanity has 
proved stronger than hate, and false- 
hood less enduring than truth. 
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She had seen a white building, enormously 
long, single-storied, some moments before he 
drew her attention to it, and thought that it 
was a row of sheds or warehouses; it was like “ 
no house that she had ever seen before. 

“That also is singular,” said Mynheer with 
great complacency. “Jt was my grandfather’s 
most original idea. You will find, when you 
visit in Banda, that the stupid stubborn 
Dutchmen build, in this climate, houses ex- 
actly like the ones they lived in—or admired 
from a distance—in Holland. They have bed- 
rooms just under the roof, where it is hottest, 
and then complain that they cannot sleep! My 
grandfather had traveled a great deal and, 
when he built, combined most sensibly the 
principles of a native hut and a Spanish- 
Moorish house. Above us, between roof and 
ceiling we have ten feet of cool space, and 
nowhere is the house more than one room 
deep, so what air there is can blow through. I , 
think you will soon become accustomed to 
the climate.” 


The island seemed to rush forward, and 
soon she could see the house in detail. It was 
thatched and the thatch jutted out far beyond 
the walls and was supported by pillars covered 
with creeping, flowering plants. Urns, set be- 
tween the pillars, brimmed with flowers. 

“It’s very beautiful,” Julia said. 

He gave her a glance of approval. “I’m glad 
you think so. I do,” he said. 

The boat ran in 
alongside a little stone 
jetty jutting out from 
the shore. And now, 
in just a minute —— 

“Welcome to Rua,” 
said Mynheer as he 
helped her from the 
boat. “You are shiv- 
ering. I do assure you, 
you have no cause for 
nervousness. None at 
all.” 

He took her elbow 
in his firm grasp and 
led her along the stone 
path, flanked with 
smooth greensward, and up the steps of 
the veranda. 

“It faces west,” he said, ‘‘and it is very 
pleasant to sit here and watch the sun set over 
the water.” 

The entrance to the house was through an 
archway, and there was no door in the ordinary 
sense; two gates of fine wrought-iron work 
which, when closed, would fill the archway 
were flung back against the walls. Within was a 
large, stone-paved hall, unfurnished save for a 
few silky rugs, some statues on pedestals and 
several small flowering trees growing in huge 
pots of gaily painted pottery. Later on she was 
to appreciate the beauty of it all, but at the 
moment apprehension filled her. 

Mynheer Vosmar guided her across the hall 
and out into a kind of stone cloister overlook- 
ing a garden brilliant with color. They turned 
right and passed at least a dozen doors before 
he halted and opened one. 

“These,” he said, “‘will be your own apart- 
ments and of course they must be furnished to 
your taste. I have. merely provided what I 
thought you would need, and a few things that 
I hoped would please you. But you must ask 
for anything you want, anything you fancy.” 

She looked, without seeing anything, about 
the two rooms. 

Mynheer Vosmar said peevishly, ““Where is 
that —— Oh, there you are. This is Juno, whose 
sole duty will be to look after you.” 

A handsome woman with a skin like brown 
silk had entered. She carried a tray. Mynheer 
Vosmar inspected it critically and nodded. 

““At midday we eat very sparingly and take 
our main meal in the cool of the day. You will 
find it advisable to rest afterward—I invaria- 
bly do myself. I will see you again at four 
o’clock.”’ He turned away. “Juno understands 
Dutch,” he said, “‘and she knows her duties, 
but she is incorrigibly idle. You must keep her 
up to the mark.”’ He went away. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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Pond’s Cold Cream makes a lovely difference. Deep cleansing? Of course. But more— 
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it softens, smooths, re-balances your skin. It’s the beauty cream of the world’s most beautiful women. 


See how your thirsty skin responds 


This cream cleanses deep down... 
But more...it replaces the vitalizing oils modern living drains away 


Viday’s stepped-up living, authorities say, is 
robbing your skin of its natural beauty oils. 
Your skin today needs more than just deep 
cleansing to keep it soft and smooth. 

Pond’s Cold Cream goes deep down—cleanses 
every tiny pore opening. But even more—the 
rich oils in Pond’s replace the skin’s own lost 
beauty oils. Pond’s brings back the moisture 
your skin needs to stay soft, smooth, elastic. 


How modern living robs your skin of oil 


Doctors say your skin is a sensitive barometer 
of your emotions. Every little strain and frus- 


tration drains off your skin’s natural beauty- 
giving fluids—leaves your skin dry and drawn. 
By evening, your skin needs Pond’s to replace 
beauty oils and plump up skin tissues. 

And there’s a long list of other robbers that 
steal beauty oils. Today’s low-fat slimming diets, 
sun, wind and drying liquid cleansers . . . each 
can take its toll. Each makes your skin more 
thirsty for the beauty that is waiting in Pond’s 
Cold Cream. 


Actually puts beauty in 


Pond’s actually puts new beauty into your 


skin in 37 seconds. It acts so swiftly because 
your tired skin is literally waiting for it... 
thirsty for the oils it provides. 

Can Pond’s work this magic for you? 
Fortunately, it’s easy to find out for yourself. 
In just 37 seconds—the time it takes you to 
put it on—you can feel your skin’s eager 
response—feel it smooth out and soften. And 
day after day as you use Pond’s you'll see your 
skin become clearer, fresher, far lovelier than 
it’s ever been. The sooner you start, the lovelier 
you'll look a week from today. 
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“Ts hot now, Mevrouw, please,’”’ Juno said 
in a soft, sibilant voice, indicating a teapot 
that stood on the tray. ‘““Why I am not here— 
see you come, go make tea hot.” 

“T should like some tea.’’ She went toward 
the table and Juno pulled a chair a little way 
out, and poured the tea. The tray was laden; 
there were meat, sliced very thin, a green salad, 
some strange but delicious-looking fruit, tiny 
bread rolls, fresh butter. But she could eat 
nothing; even the tea, delicious and fragrant, 
went down with difficulty. 

It was impossible to sit still. She put down 
the cup and stood up. 

“You do not like?” Juno asked humbly. 
“Other things. Much other. I fetch?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. It’s all very nice. I’m 
not hungry now.” 

““Mevrouw wish to sleep?” 

“IT couldn’t.” Even the sense of being 
watched irked her and she walked restlessly 
from the sitting room to the bedroom beyond. 
The rooms communicated by an arch hung 
with silk curtains, yellow, with white dragons. 
Each room looked out upon one side to the 
veranda, upon the other to the cloister and the 
garden beyond; the windows had no glass, 
only screens of that same fine ironwork. Even 
at this, the hottest part of the day, the air flow 
and the white walls contributed to an impres- 
sion of coolness. 

Suddenly she noticed, standing alone and 
looking oddly out of place in the luxurious 
bedroom, her own small trunk. There was a 
job for Juno. She called her. 

“You could unpack for me, and spread out 
my other dress to get rid of the creases.” 

““Mevrouw has many dresses.” 

“This and one other.”” And the other was 
her wedding dress. 

““Many. Please, many dresses.” Juno opened 
a door and showed a cupboard which might 
have held a rainbow; five or six dresses in dif- 
ferent shades of color hung there. 

“Not finished,” Juno explained. “‘I make 
fit. Wear today.” 

Just for a moment her mood lightened. The 
provision of the dresses showed a kindly fore- 
thought—and her welcome, though strange, 
had been kindly too. She hadn’t had a new 
dress since her twelfth birthday, except for the 
wedding dress, and that was now seven months 
old. 

“Which one shall I try first?” 

Juno put out a diffident finger and just 
touched a yellow dress. “Is Vosmar color. 
Mynheer has fondness that color.” 

It was a chance to Slip in a question. 

““And the young Mynheer, Mynheer Pieter; 
what color does he like?” 

““Mynheer Pieter very sick.” 

“T know. How sick?” 

Juno rolled her fine black eyes, moved her 
brown hands, alongside but not touching her 
own head. “‘Sick, all sick,” she said. 
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“But he might like one color more than an- 
other.” 

Juno found the perfect answer. “Myn- 
heer Pieter like what Mynheer like.” 

“Then I'll try that one,” Julia said. 

She always remembered that instance of her 
father-in-law’s passion for detail. He had pre- 
pared a wardrobe for an unknown woman; 
how tall, how plump or slender she was and 
what her coloring would be, he could not 
know; so there they were, in many colorings, 
with the lace ruffles stitched in, the eyelet holes 
worked for the lacings, the embroidery bright 
on the skirts, but the hems were not turned up 
and the side seams not stitched. An hour’s 
work would have made any one of those 
dresses fit any Company’s Daughter. 


When the dress was fitted, Juno said, “‘Me- © 


vrouw sleep now?” 


But it would be impossible to lie down and 
be still, and think, and wonder, and surmise. 

““Mevrouw like bath?”’ Answering the ques- 
tioning look, Juno laid the dress aside and 
opened another door. It opened onto a small 
square room lined entirely with marble, with 
an oblong bath sunk into its floor. Some tall 
white jars with double handles stood on its 
edge. ‘“‘“Mevrouw go there. I fetch water and 
pour,” Juno explained. 

““‘When the dress is ready,” Julia said. ““Now 
I’m going in the garden.” 

‘**Much hot. In shade, please, Mevrouw.” 

Mynheer’s pride in his garden was justified: 
it had been carefully planned so as to seem 
larger than it was; bright, tough-foliaged na- 
tive flowers, whose names Julia did not know, 
grew in open beds that looked like strips of 
embroidery; roses and lilies were cunningly 
placed so that they were tree-shaded at noon. 
In one corner a little artificial mound had 
been made: on its summit was a seat, shaded 
by a tree whose branches had been trained 
over it; when you sat there and looked straight 
ahead you saw nothing but a mass of shrubs 
and great clusters of blossoms in pink and 
purple, and beyond them the sea, intensely 
blue. 

Julia sat on the seat and pondered the “‘dis- 
abled” of Mynheer, the “very sick” of 
Juno, and began to visualize a gentle invalid, 
confined to a chair, a man who might, per- 
haps, make no demand upon his wife except 
that she be a companion to him. She thought 
of Mevrouw Helmers’ insistence that every 
girl who had the slightest capacity for it should 
learn to play chess and backgammon, and she 
thought how strange it would be if, after all 
her fears, she should find that there was noth- 
ing to fear at all. She knew, from the intimate 
talks which the long weeks aboard ship had 
forced upon them, that Marie—indeed, per- 
haps most girls—would little relish the idea 
of an invalid husband. But it would just suit 
me, she thought. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 
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id. One side of it was lined 
vith books. She had never 
were so many books in the 
me man’s possession. Un- 
he veranda end were a big 
There were other chairs, 
~ and several low tables, 
was a tray bearing a bottle 
glasses. 
















ar pulled forward a chair. 
the day I find a glass of wine 
3aid. ““Well cooled, that is. I 
a= ine.” 

ciated with Mynheer Dekker’s 
at, and the gloves, and a feeling 


. you must learn to,” he said, but 
pleasantly. “I should hardly imagine 
your experience of good wine is wide 

ugh to justify an opinion. I chose this for 

and had it hung down the well, to cool, 
ore I came to meet you.” ‘ 

#1 at once the thought struck her that he 

jeliberately postponing the moment when 

hould meet Pieter. Was he nervous too? 
he truth something that even he hesi- 

o reveal? Without knowing it she 

er fingers and kneaded them. 

are nervous,” he said. “‘I assure you, 

no need to be.”” He handed her one 

sses and, raising his own, said, “To 

)piness in Rua.” He took a little for- 


ge ee 


~ “Thank you, Mynheer.” 

“One thing will be 
lacking,’’ he said. 
“How much or how 
little that will matter 
to you Idonot know.” 
His bulging, glassy 
gray eyes looked over 
her speculatively, and 
to cover her embar- 
rassment she lifted her 
glass. The wine was 
light and cool and 
fragrant, almost flow- 
ery. “I told you,” he 
‘ said, “that my son had 
happened eighteen years ago, 
“ir years old. He had a careless 
thim alone. Hefell.’” Achange 
face as he spoke; his eyes 
and reddened, and she was 
» of his teeth behind his thin 
nis brain, and it has never 
qunderstand that anything 
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She had seen that face, or rather that kind 
of face, before: on a little girl who lived 
in the Hoogenstrasse, a beautifully dressed 
little girl who never played with other children 
and never went out alone. (“Fourteen years 
old, the poor creature, and her mind like a 
baby’s,” Anna had said.) 

She remembered this as she looked at the 
red, puffy face, with its blunt nose and small 
raw-rimmed eyes and loose damp mouth. She 
tried not to show anything of what she felt. 

“Stand up,’”’ Mynheer Vosmar said. “I’ve 
brought someone to see you.” 

Clumsily, laboriously Pieter rose, turned 
himself about and with the air of one who 
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makes a tremendous effort held out his 
hand. 

“Good morning,” he said. He spoke indis- 
tinctly, in a thick, flannelly voice. But his face 
creased into the caricature of a smile, and 
taking his hand Julia felt her first revulsion 
melt into pity. She said: 

“Good morning, Pieter. My name is Julia.” 

“Julie,” he said; and again, trying it over, 
Sees: 

His hand seemed to have no bones, it lay in 
hers like a stuffed glove; yet it clung, and there 
was power in it. He pulled her to the table and 
pointed to a curious tangle of cane and dried 


grass with which he had been engaged. 
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The rooms communicated by an arch hung 
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The faint hope reawakened her apprehen- 

sion and she could no longer sit still. She 
walked to the bounds of the garden on that 
side. It ended in a wall which curved round 
and made a kind of enclosure against the side 
‘of the house. Flowering trees lifted their heads 
above the wall, so there was evidently another 
garden within, but it was not to be reached 
from without. She turned back and went into 
the house. 
At four o’clock-she was ready, bathed and 
dressed, her hair smoothly curled by Juno’s 
expert hands. She looked, she knew, her very 
‘best; and Mynheer Vosmar, coming for her 
punctually at the hour, surveyed her with 
grave ye 

“IT am glad you chose that dress,” he said. 
“It is my favorite color. Now, if you are 
ready ——” He offered her his arm again. 

For the last time she braced herself. In a few 
minutes she would meet the man with whose 
life hers would be linked until death severed 
the bond; she would know the worst—or the 
best—of all she had feared and hoped. 

But, once again, the critical moment was to 
be deferred. Instead of taking her directly to 
her husband, Mynheer Vosmar embarked 
upon a leisurely tour of the house, explaining 
its peculiarities and virtues as they moved 
from room to room. 

The house covered a good deal of ground, 
being, as he had said, only one room deep 
anywhere; every room looked out onto the 
. veranda at the front and onto the cloisterlike 
passage at the rear. Coolness and airiness had 
been the aim; all the 
walls were white, the 
‘loors of stone or tiles 
or bare polished wood. 

“The folly of some 

settlers is quite unbe- 
lievable,’’ Mynheer 
said. “‘You’ll see 
houses made stifling 
with rugs and curtains 
and glass windows. 
And young women 
still arrive with feather e 
beds and pillows as <= 
part of their dower. 
The resultant heat rash they blame upon the 
climate, poor fools!’ He paused by a cush- 
ioned chair and thumped it. “Stuffed with raw 
cotton,” he said complacently. 
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H. threw open another door and _ said, 
“This is the salon. A beautiful room, I think. 
Too little used, of late; but now we have a lady 
in the house again, things will be different.” 

Julia stared around, momentarily forgetful 
of everything save what she saw. The salon 
was beautiful—and it was magnificent too. 
The walls and the high-arched ceiling were 
white, the floor black and highly polished, and 
everything in the room was black and scarlet 
and gold. Facing each other from opposite 
sides were two identical pieces of furniture, the 
like of which she had never seen before, huge 
scarlet cupboards standing upon golden pil- 
lars, and topped by golden domes, and deco- 
rated, all over, with entrancing pictures in 
black and gold, pictures of birds and butter- 
flies and flowers and twisted trees. 

“You are admiring the cabinets,’”” Mynheer 
Vosmar said in a satisfied voice. ““They came 
from China. China is supposed to be the closed 
land, they boast that nothing goes in and noth- 
ing comes out—but my father obtained these, 
many years ago.”’ He opened one of the doors 
and showed the arrangement of little drawers, 
all painted, and the arched recesses. ““Do you 
play chess?” he asked. 

“A little. Mevrouw Helmers taught us— 
just the rudiments. I’m not very good at it.” 

“You and I must play,” he said. “I’m not 
very good either. I’ve had no one with whom 
to play .. . for many years.” 

Her latest mental image of Pieter quivered 
and vanished. 

They came at last to a door at the end of the 
cloister. Ahead of them, just beyond the door, 
a wall ran out at right angles, ten or twelve 
feet high and thickly covered by masses of 
climbing flowers, pink and purple, rose- 
colored and white. 

“Joshua’s trumpet,’’ said Mynheer, seeing 
her admiring stare. He opened the door. “This 
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is my library,” he said. One side of it was lined 
with shelves, filled with books. She had never 
imagined that there were so many books in the 
world, let alone in one man’s possession. Un- 
der the window at the veranda end were a big 
desk and a chair. There were other chairs, 
more comfortable, and several low tables, 
upon one of which was a tray bearing a bottle 
and two tall fluted glasses. 


M ynheer Vosmar pulled forward a chair. 
“At this time of the day I find a glass of wine 
agreeable,” he said. ‘““Well cooled, that is. I 
hope you like wine.” 

It was associated with Mynheer Dekker’s 
announcement, and the gloves, and a feeling 
of nausea. 

“T don’t think I do, Mynheer.” 

“Then you must learn to,’ he said, but 
quite pleasantly. “I should hardly imagine 
that your experience of good wine is wide 
enough to justify an opinion. I chose this for 
you and had it hung down the well, to cool, 
before I came to meet you.” y 

All at once the thought struck her that he 
was deliberately postponing the moment when 
she should meet Pieter. Was he nervous too? 
Was the truth something that even he hesi- 
tated to reveal? Without knowing it she 
linked her fingers and kneaded them. 

“You are nervous,” he said. “I assure you, 
you have no need to be.”’ He handed her one 
of the glasses and, raising his own, said, ‘““To 
your happiness in Rua.” He took a little for- 
mal sip. 

She said, ““Thank you, Mynheer.”’ 

“One thing will be 
© lacking,’ he said. 
~ “How much or how 
little that will matter 
to you Idonot know.” 
His bulging, glassy 
gray eyes looked over 
her speculatively, and 
to cover her embar- 
rassment she lifted her 
glass. The wine was 
light and cool and 
fragrant, almost flow- 
ery. “I told you,” he 
said, ‘‘that my son had 
an accident. It happened eighteen years ago, 
when he was four years old. He had a careless 
nurse, and she left him alone. He fell.’’ A change 
took place in his face as he spoke; his eyes 
bulged even more and reddened, and she was 
suddenly conscious of his teeth behind his thin 
lips. ‘“‘He bruised his brain, and it has never 
healed. You must understand that anything 
resembling normal married life is quite out of 
the question.” He looked at her with a faintly 
challenging air and waited for her to speak. 

For a moment she could not do so; she was 
so much relieved, and at the same time ob- 
scurely ashamed of her relief. Finally she said 
ina stiff, prim little voice, ““You have my sym- 
pathy, Mynheer. And he—I am sorry for him 
too.” 

He looked at her sharply, and with some 
surprise. ““You may well, in course of time, 
become sorry for yourself,” he told her. “You 
may think that I have brought you here under 
false pretenses. In that case, of course, you 
have no redress. But if you choose to be help- 
ful and amenable you will find me. . . not 
ungrateful. That being understood, we may as 
well go in.” 

He rose and, to Julia’s astonishment, took a 
bunch of keys from his pocket and went to the 
door which stood in the center of the book- 
lined wall. Opening it, he gestured to her to 
pass ahead of him into the room beyond. 

It was a large, well-lighted, sparsely fur- 
nished room; and at a long solid table in the 
center two men were sitting, one with his back 
to the door, the other in profile. The one who 
had his back to her was, she judged, young; 
he had light brown hair, and wore a bright 
blue jacket; the other man, who rose as they 
entered, was older, heavily built, and wore 
dark clothes. His face was pallid, much lined, 
and jowly. 

Mynheer Vosmar, having closed the door, 
stepped forward and took Julia by the elbow. 
He then said “Pieter” in a voice of peculiar 
clarity, as though addressing someone slightly 
deaf. Very slowly and clumsily, Pieter Vosmar 
looked round. 


Daily Word 


She had seen that face, or rather that kind 
of face, before: on a little girl who lived 
in the Hoogenstrasse, a beautifully dressed 
little girl who never played with other children 
and never went out alone. (“Fourteen years 
old, the poor creature, and her mind like a 
baby’s,” Anna had said.) 

She remembered this as she looked at the 
red, puffy face, with its blunt nose and small 
raw-rimmed eyes and loose damp mouth. She 
tried not to show anything of what she felt. 

“Stand up,’”’ Mynheer Vosmar said. “I’ve 
brought someone to see you.” 

Clumsily, laboriously Pieter rose, turned 
himself about and with the air of one who 
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makes a tremendous effort held out his 
hand. 

““Good morning,” he said. He spoke indis- 
tinctly, in a thick, flannelly voice. But his face 
creased into the caricature of a smile, and 
taking his hand Julia felt her first revulsion 
melt into pity. She said: 

“Good morning, Pieter. My name is Julia.” 

“Julie,” he said; and again, trying it over, 
“Julie.” 

His hand seemed to have no bones, it lay in 
hers like a stuffed glove; yet it clung, and there 
was power in it. He pulled her to the table and 
pointed to a curious tangle of cane and dried 
grass with which he had been engaged. 
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so sleek... 
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“Nice,” he said, ‘nice basket.” 

““A very nice basket,” she said. “Very nice 
indeed.” A piteous expression of pleasure 
dawned on his face. He pulled at her hand 
again. 

“He won’t hurt you,” Mynheer Vosmar 
said. 

“Oh, no, I know that,” she said and allowed 
herself to be led across the room to where a 
clavichord stood open. 

““Music,” Pieter said. 

“I’m sorry. I can’t play.” 

“Perhaps someday you can learn a simple 
tune,” said Mynheer. “He is very fond of 
music.” 

“T’ll try,” she promised. She looked out the 
window and noticed that it opened onto nei- 
ther the veranda nor the cloister, but directly 
into a small walled garden. She had just time 
to see that before Pieter tugged her away 
again; this time toward an archway opposite 
the door by which they had entered. 

Again Mynheer, watchful, reassuring, said, 
“T think he wants to show you his garden.” 

“Tt’s all right. I’m not afraid,” she said. 

Beyond the archway was a bedroom of 
monastic austerity; from it an open doorway 
led into the little garden. Once there, Pieter 
dropped her hand and, moving very purpose- 
fully, went to a bush which bore large clusters 
of pink flowers. 

“Pretty,” he said. 

She said, “‘Very pretty.” And her throat 
ached with sadness because he, so grotesque 
and ugly, yet recognized beauty when he saw it. 

He began to tear at the bush, grunting, and 
breathing hard as he bent and broke the 
tough, leathery stems from which the pink 
flowers sprang. She was aware that Mynheer 
Vosmar and the man—keeper, tutor, what did 
he call himself?—had followed and were 
standing in the doorway. 

At last Pieter succeeded in ripping away a 
bunch of the flowers and, turning, held it out 
to her. 

“Pretty,” he said. ‘‘Pretty for’’—he breathed 
hard—‘‘Julie.” 

“Thank you, Pieter. Thank you very much.” 
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It was the first time in all her life that any- 
one had given her a flower. She tucked it into 
the lacing of her bodice. Pieter gave a kind of 
caper and then lumbered over to the bush 
again and tore off another cluster. 

Again she accepted it, saying, “Thank you,” 
but holding it in her hand. 

“Pretty,” he insisted, “pretty for Julie,” and 
looked at her anxiously. She realized that he 
wanted her to wear this offering too. She tried 
to push the second cluster into place beside the 
first, and Pieter gave his dreadful, pathetic 
smile and capered and lurched off again to- 
ward the flowering bush. . .. How many more? 


Mi ynheer came to her rescue. “I think that 
will do for today,” he said. ‘“‘Daan, if you were 
to play that would distract him and we could 
slip away.” 

The man disappeared and within a few sec- 
onds the music rang out, masterfully and beau- 
tifully played. Pieter ceased his mangling of 
the bush, turned, and without a glance at his 
father or his wife blundered toward the clavi- 
chord. 

““Come,” said Mynheer. 

As soon as they were back in the library 
Mynheer turned from her and walked to the 
window. She saw him put his hand over his 
mouth and grip his lower jaw. All at once the 
pity which, half an hour earlier, had been 
merely a matter of words sprang up in her, 
overruling all the other mingled emotions of 
the moment. She said nothing, but walking 
over to the bookshelves, studied the titles 
attentively. 

After a moment he said, in a far more warm 
and friendly tone than any he had so far used, 
“You will excuse me, my dear. God knows I 
have had time to accustom myself. It was the 
occasion which made it seem less than usually ~ 
tolerable. My only son... meeting his wife... 
for the first time. It should have been very” 
different.” 

She did not know, at that moment, the reach 
and vastness of his pride in his family, in his 
name. She saw a rather frail-seeming elderly 
man grieving over his son’s affliction. 


THANKS, ANYWAY 


Bubble gum under the pillow, 

Cracker crumbs under the sheets, 

Down near the foot is a rifle 

And melted assortment of sweets. 

Soldiers parading the blanket 

Atop every book from the shelf... 

Next time your dad’s out of town, 
son, 

I’d rather sleep by myself! 





HUSBAND’S HOME-COMING 


I scrubbed the kitchen floor today, 
And washed the woodwork too. 

I refereed the children’s play 
Until I’m black and blue. 


I washed the clothes and baked a cake, 
And cleaned the linen chest, 

And now I'll just lie down and take 

A little, teeny rest. ... 
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That’s just when you walk in and say, 
**So this is what you do all day!” 


MAMMA PSYCHOLOGY 


To spank or not to spank becomes the question; 
Perhaps it’s more than any child deserves, 

But when things pass the power of suggestion 

\ good hard swat is easy on the nerves! 
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“T’m very sorry,” she said, “more for you 
than for Pieter. He seems quite happy.” 

Mynheer said, a trifle harshly, ‘“‘He has no 
reason to be otherwise. You did very well. It 
must have been a considerable shock for you. 
But you need never again enter that room. He 
is not, I realize, a pleasant sight.” 

‘“‘Sad, but not unpleasant,” she said, with a 
degree of firmness. ‘“‘Unless my presence up- 
sets him in any way, I should like to help to 
amuse him. He is gentle, and means well. I 
found him rather . . . touching.” 

Mynheer looked at her with an expression 
which she did not recognize as distaste. This 
product of an Amsterdam orphanage, this 
virtually nameless nobody had looked upon 
the heir to Rua and found him “touching.” 
Now, surely, he had drained the last dreg of 
his degradation. 

He said, “I’m sure that if you care to devote 
a little time to the poor boy Doctor Hootman 
will be very grateful. But don’t look upon it as 
a duty. You were not brought here for Doctor 
Hootman’s benefit.” 

That enabled her to ask the question which, 
from the moment when Pieter turned his head, 
had been nagging at her. 

“Why was I brought here? I mean, Myn- 
heer, you must have known—all along—that 
Pieter did not need a wife.” 

He did not immediately answer. He had 
turned from the window, and she from the 
bookshelves, and now they were facing each 
other across the room. 

“That is a thing that you must understand,” 
he said. *‘I have managed to conceal from the 
world, even from other branches of my own 
family, the extent and the nature of the dam- 
age sustained by Pieter when he had his acci- 
dent. It has not always been easy. I have let it 
be known that he was disabled and disfigured 
and has become, of his own choice, a recluse. 
Obviously my only son, whatever his appear- 
ance, would be expected to marry one day. 
You are a pretty girl, and, which matters more, 
a presentable one. I shall be very proud to say, 
‘This is my daughter-in-law.’ That will con- 
found the gossiping fools. And if you prop up 


my story and play your part well, you will find 
me very grateful.” 

“T understand, Mynheer.’’ She was on the 
point of adding that she already had cause to 
be grateful to him. But something checked her 
tongue. Partly it was the selfish caution incul- 
cated by the years in the Klopstock Home. 
Partly it was a flash of unselfish insight. After 
all, it was only by the merest accident of 
chance that she, who did not wish to be mar- 
ried at all, had come here to be part of a mar- 
riage that was no marriage. Suppose it had 
been Marie, or any one of dozens of girls who 
really wanted a husband and a normal mar- 
ried life. ... Mynheer had, quite obviously, 
given no thought to how the girl would feel. 
Let him be grateful! She said, ‘I shall always 
do my best to try to please you.” 

“Yes. I think you will. I think we shall get 
on very well together.” 

She remembered suddenly, and with great 
clarity, her interview with Mevrouw Helmers, 
and the kind, easy voice saying that God never 
made mistakes. Could it be, dare one for a 
moment believe it to be, true? 


Doctor Hootman dined with Julia and 
Mynheer, and by the end of the meal she had 
formed the opinion that he was a sulky and 
unfriendly person. 

Mynheer sat at the head of the table in a 
high-backed chair which did not match the 
others; Julia sat on his right hand, Doctor 
Hootman on his left, so they were face to 
face across the table. He did not speak a 
word to her, nor did he once smile, and when 
addressed by Mynheer answered in a brusque 
way which dismissed her first impression that 
he was in great awe of his employer. 

Mynheer seemed unaware of any discord- 
ant note. He talked easily and well, and en- 
couraged her to talk. He was—she was to 
learn—always at his best at table. 

He told her the name of the main dish— 
ritzplatzen. 

“We have it very often, but it has so many 
variations that I never tire of it. If, after a time, 
you do, my dear, you must say so.” 





THE GROWNUP’S HOUR 


Between the winter and summer 

When the mercury’s starting to climb 
Comes a stir in the’ year’s occupation 
That is knownas “‘House-cleaning time.”’ 


IT roll up my sleeves with a fervor, 

And round up the brushes and brooms, 
And out of the clguds of confusion 
Emerge the immaculate rooms. 


Oh, let me survey for a moment 

The fruits of my labors, and then 

T'll give the house back to the family 
To mess up all over again. 


HOLIDAY DILEMMA 


GRATITUDE 


Who comforts them each time 
they cry? 
Mamma! 
Who keeps them healthy, 
clean, and dry? 
Mamma! 
She soothes the knees they 
skin at play, 
And feeds them many times 
a day, 
So what is the first word 
they say? 
Dada! 


A fortnight far from all the daily grind! 
The second honeymoon we’d dreamed about! 
We left responsibilities behind 


And started out... 


Then all at once I saw a little boy, 
And all my lovely plans went on the skids. 
For two long weeks that should have been pure joy 


I missed the kids! 


I hadn’t been home half a day before 


I wished that I could go away once more. 
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She thought she would never tire of it; not 
only was it delicious, it was so nice to look at. 
It was served in a great number of very 
delicate china bowls of varying sizes. The 
largest bowl was full of rice; the smaller ones 
held eggs, meat, fish, vegetables and spicy 
preserves in a bewildering number. You helped 
yourself, Mynheer explained, to a mound of 
rice and then added whatever you fancied. 

“Some of the side dishes will taste strange 
to you, but you will become accustomed to 
them in time. At least I hope so.” 

They were waited upon by a brown man, 
who looked, to Julia’s unaccustomed eye, ex- 
actly like Juno, but male. His name was Pluto. 


““My grandfather,’ Mynheer explained, *in- 
stituted the custom of naming all his house 
slaves after characters in mythology, and I 
adhered to it.” 

“With some strange results,” said Doctor 
Hootman. “Cupid, for example.” 

Mynheer gave him a sharp look, but said 
agreeably, ‘““That is so, but they are named as 
babies and who can tell what their looks will 
be later on?” 

Pluto removed the last plates and then the 
glistening white tablecloth. Mevrouw Helmers, 
discoursing upon behavior, had spoken of 
gentlemen sitting over their wine, and of ladies 
retiring with promptitude. But Mynheer was 
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Pour two pools of liquid cleansing 
cream. Soak a tissue without the wet- 
strength of Scotties in one pool, a 
Scottie in the other. 
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drop just one earring into it. 


Scotties facial tissues—so soft to your skin, yet so 





Tissue without wet-strength breaks! 
Cream-soaked tissue without the wet- 
strength of Scotties breaks when you 


speaking and he went on composedly. Pluto 
set the table again, with plates and with huge 
bowls piled with fruit, and with small bowls 
with water in them. Flower petals floated on 
the water. 

Mynheer finished speaking, and Julia, fol- 
lowing Mevrouw Helmers’ instructions, said, 
““Mynheer, I will leave you.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. ““No formality when we 
are alone. I want to introduce you to some of 
our Rua fruits.”” He leaned forward and stud- 
ied the bowls. “Pears, of course, you know. 
These are mangoes—I think myself the most 
delicious of all fruit: the peach, the nectarine 
and the apricot, all in one, with something in 
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addition. And these, in Malabar, are called 


pala, but the African name is banana—they, : 
I contend, are an acquired taste; I have never,# 


myself, acquired it. This curious-looking thing 
is a pine-apple. May I prepare you a piece? 


At least an inch of its outside must be cut! 


away.” 


1 


She tried everything, and everything was de- 


licious. Copying Mynheer, she dipped her 


fingers now and then into the flower-strewn 


water, which was delicately scented. Her sense 


of having come to a beautiful, comfortable, | 


wonderful place grew and grew. She thought of 


her own room, the wide, silk-covered bed #! 


where she would sleep, alone, untroubled— | 
for the first time in many months—by ‘the f! 


thought of another bed, to be shared by “your 


husband.” Oh, how soundly she would sleep 


tonight! Suddenly and, she felt, with an ap- | 


palling lack of manners, she yawned. 
“How inconsiderate I am,’’ Mynheer said 


instantly. ““You must be very tired after sucha 


day. Allow me to take you to your room.” 


“T can find it myself, Mynheer.”’ >| 


“Very well. Juno will be there. Good ff 


night—Julia.”’ 


“Good night, Mynheer.” She hesitated, | 


looking toward Doctor Hootman, but he was 


rather ostentatiously giving his attention to 


the peeling of his fourth banana. And Myn- 
heer was waiting,-holding the door for her. 


As she passed him she smiled and he said, | 


almost fondly, “Good night, my dear. Sleep # 


well.” 
He closed the door and, turning back into 


the room, looked at Doctor Hootman’s back | 
with a scowl. It was gone, however, by the | 


time he had reached the table, and his tone 

was genial as_he refilled his glass and said: _ 
“You're ina peculiar mood this evening, 

Daan. What’s the matter?” ‘ 
Doctor Hootman raised his heavy eyes and, 


speaking deliberately, said, “In the compara-_ 


tively humble station in which I was reared it 
was thought desirable that a man should be 
introduced to a woman before he engaged her 
in conversation.” 

“Did I omit to do that?” Mynheer said. “TI 
apologize. I must confess I was very much pre- 
occupied. I fully expected a scene, you know.” 

“All the same, I think that the owner of the 
menagerie, bringing a visitor into the cage, 
would have said, ‘This is Doctor Hootman, 
who has charge of the wild beast.’”’ 

“I find that a very offensive comparison.” 

“I found your behavior this afternoon very 
offensive.” 

“Daan, don’t be silly. It was remiss of me, I 
admit; but think of the situation. I should 
never have thought you were so touchy.” 

Doctor Hootman hunched a heavy shoul- 
der. “No. Dealing as you do, exclusively with 
slaves and sycophants, you are bound to be- 
come insensitive to other people’s feelings. I 
am not your slave or your sycophant; merely a 
hireling. Hired to attend, control and as far as 
possible train your idiot son.” 


Mi ynheer Vosmar was not a man given to 
impulsive words or gestures, but he brought 
his hand down on the table with a smack 
which slopped the wine from the glasses. 

“T will not have him called that! Idiots are 
born, not made. Pieter was like anybody else 
until that pig of a woman let him fall.” 

Doctor Hootman swallowed the last piece 
of banana, dipped his fingers and wiped them. 
“It pleases you to think so. But it isn’t true. 
He was a born idiot; but since in the first few 
years of a child’s life no great demand is made 
upon the intelligence, that fact escaped your 
notice. When you could no longer ignore it 
you seized upon the nearest excuse—a timely, 
trivial bump on the head. But that isn’t true 
and nothing you can say or do can make it so.” 

It was one of those speeches, stating a truth 
too unpalatable to be accepted, which, aimed 


at a wider target, have often taken the speaker 


a long step toward martyrdom. Had Mynheer 
Vosmar been at that moment a mob, with 
many mouths, every one of them would have 
been open, yelling, ‘To the stake.” His eyes 
did bulge and redden, but although he was 
angry his anger was not pure; it had an alloy 
of curiosity. 

“What makes you say this now? Is it just a 
retaliation for my lapse of manners this after- 
noon, or something more?” 
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tikd |}efore answering, Doctor Hootman lifted 
~ly, | glass and sipped, swallowed, and sipped 
Hier, ji. ; 

hing | L was,” he said, ‘‘annoyed this afternoon. 
tix) 11?’ —he shrugged again—“‘let that go. I had 


XutJather reason for frank speaking. I agree . 


“h you that providing Pieter with a wife was 
ery pleasing little touch to the fagade. And 
41 were fortunate—she seems sensible. But 
; my duty at this point to warn you.” 

*To warn me? What do you mean?” 
‘Shove them into bed together,’ Doctor 
otman said brutally, “and you'll have an 
ot grandchild on your hands.” 

‘You’ve been with me for eight years,” 
mbheer said solemnly. “It doesn’t seem pos- 
t |le that you can so entirely misjudge me. I 
ver dreamed—I should no more think of 
»ving them into bed together, as you term 
than I should think of—of . . . well, taking 
no into my own bed. You will never make 
: believe that Pieter was a born idiot, but he 
an idiot now. The very idea is obscene. No, 
sat I have in mind is something quite 
ferent. Shall I tell you?” 

‘Doctor Hootman’s expression, which had 
axed into relief, tightened again. He looked 
wn at his plate, and then up again, with a 
refully blank face which matched his care- 
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i» |S, “If you like.” 


“You've been in my confidence from the 
st,’ Mynheer said, ‘and you’ve done mar- 
Is for Pieter. Perhaps you should know what 
yropose; it may make you feel a little less 
‘e a piece of furniture.’ His eyes twinkled. 
.isten,”’ he said. 


Around her, day by day, the new life fell 
to pattern. It was a life of unimaginable ease 
id luxury. 

The day began early. At dawn the great 
‘ass tong-tong in the compound sounded the 
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| Nothing is enough for the man to 
whom enough is too little. 
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ill to begin work. Mynheer always rose then 
hd went to the plantation. Julia, who often 


' lipped out of bed and looked out the window 


) enjoy the sight of the dew-drenched garden, 
lriped with sunshine and long shadows, 
vould see the spare, trim figure stepping 
cross the lawn. 

Almost immediately Juno would come with 
beaker of cool sweet fruit juice and a pot of 
2a. In her soft velvet voice she would wish 
ulia good morning and inquire if she had slept 
vell, and what she would like for breakfast. 
‘hen she would vanish, to return with freshly 
uundered linen, a smoothly ironed dress, 
lean shoes. i 

On most mornings, by the time she was 
iressed and had had breakfast, Mynheer was 
yack. During his first week on Rua he devoted 
vhat remained of the cool morning hours to 
howing her over the island. 

The nutmeg trees grew in orderly groves all 
yver the island, and paths ran this way and 
hat through the green gloom. 

“Tt’s hardly likely that you would ever lose 
rourself,”’ said Mynheer, “but if you should, 
lon’t keep taking side turnings; keep straight 
yn. Eventually all the main paths run out at the 
shore.” 

He enjoyed showing her things and explain- 
ng how the “nuts” were gathered, and dried 
/n racks over slow fires, turned at regular inter- 
vals until the outer shells could be broken and 
stripped away; how every nutmeg must be 
‘plunged into a lime bath to be made sterile: 
the whole wealth and importance of the is- 
lands depended upon the monopoly, so no fer- 
tile nut must ever be shipped out. Julia 
watched and listened, hoping in time to know 
lenough to be an acceptable companion to him. 

Everywhere they went the slaves were work- 
jing and there was never any flurry when Myn- 
heer appeared. Rua was a well-run plantation. 
‘The slaves were of all colors, from dark black- 
jish brown to pale coffee color. There were, 
/Mynheer exnlained, no Bandanese among 
them. The nat.ves of this island group, having 










put up a fierce and bloody resistance to the 
white men, had then taken flight; what re- 
mained of them now lived on two small islands, 
keeping to their old tongue, plying their old 
crafts. ‘““They were very fine people, the aristo- 
crats of the islands,” said Mynheer; “they 
would not have made good slaves.” 

In one of the drying sheds Julia was sur- 
prised to see a white man armed with the 
overseers’ cane. He was out of earshot, so she 
mentioned him and her surprise to Mynheer. 

“If you were nearer to him you would see 
that he is not quite white, my dear. Very 
nearly, yes. His mother, I should say, had 
some white blood, and his father, I know, was 


a Dutchman. These things happen, you 
know.” He gave her a little sideways glance. 
““Most regrettable, I agree. Such a thing has 
never happened in Rua.” 

““‘Why is he a slave, if his father was Dutch?” 

“The child of a slave is a slave, my dear, 
whatever his color. This one—his name is 
Mercury—was one of a batch I bought some 
years ago. I tried him as a house slavye—that 
is why he has a house slave’s name—but it 
didn’t do at all. His manners were bad, and 
he actually used to try on my clothes. I caught 
him at it, preening in front of my looking 
glass.” 

“What did you do?” 
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“Burned the clothes, of course, and de- 
graded him to plantation work. When he’d 
learned his lesson I made him overseer, and he 
is excellent. He hates everybody—which is a 
splendid thing for one in his position.” 

Despite the heat in the drying shed she was 
conscious of a little chill. In a few words, 
neither callous nor sentimental, Mynheer had 
told a tragic story. She cast another discreet 
glance at the subject of it. He had a fine pro- 
file, with a nose as arrogant as Mynheer’s. 

“What a sad story,” she said. 

“Yes. The least his father could have done— 
in my oOpinion—was to free him and have 
him taught a trade. But he shuffled off his 
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responsibility and we can’t alter that, can we? 
Come along, it is very warm here.” 

On another morning Mynheer said, ““Now 
I will show you the compound. That is one 
place which I should wish you to avoid. Oh, 
not that there’s any danger; but they are prim- 
itive and one has to allow them a certain free- 
dom there. You might see some unedifying 
sights.” 

The compound lay, as nearly as she could 
judge, in the very center of the island. It con- 
sisted of a circle of'small, low huts ringing a 
space of bare stamped earth in the middle of 
which was a well. A few immensely old or 
pregnant women were cooking on little fires 
outside the doors of the huts; a number of 
children, too small yet for work, were playing 
rather listlessly in the dust. Here, unlike other 
places which they had visited, their arrival did 
cause some disturbance. The women left their 
fires and stood up, the children ceased playing 
and huddled together. 

“TI don’t often come here,” Mynheer ex- 
plained. ‘Fifteen years ago I had every hut 
burned, the whole compound dug over, tons 
of sand from the beach spread, two feet thick 
and stamped down, and these huts erected. 
But look at it now. Smell it!” 

It reeked of too many people, too closely 
pressed together; wood smoke, the stink of the 
pan of rice that had 
boiled dry, the fat 
that had flamed, the 
dough that had gone 
sour, the sick baby, 
the burned rag—it 
was all there, inter- 
mingled with the 
overwhelming, main 
odor of human ex- 
creta. It was the smell 
of defeat too. 

She looked at the 
children. All but one 
of them looked 
healthy enough, and 
some were quite 
beautiful. The one 
wasa little boy, three, 
four years old, with 
sore eyes. 

She said, -‘‘Myn- 
heer, that little boy— 
Mevrouw Helmers, 
at the Company’s 
Daughters’ Home, 
told us how to make 
an ointment which she said would cure all sores. 
I have the recipe for it written in my book. 
May I try it on him?” 

“Just a minute, my dear,” he said. ““Now 
that I am here, I must look in on Toeg. He was 
once one of my boatmen, and when we cap- 
sized in a sudden storm he saved my life. If 
he knew that I had been in the compound and 
not visited him I think his heart would break.” 
He moved purposefully toward a hut and she 
went with him. “I think perhaps you had bet- 
ter stay outside,” he said. “I don’t know how 
far you are capable Toeg suffers, you 
see, from a very rare and—if you are capable 
of detachment—a very interesting disease; but 
it isn’t pretty.” 

“What is the disease?”’ 

““Nobody knows. It is called, for obvious 
reasons, elephantiasis,” he told her. “Of 
course, if you could face it, a visit from you 
would be . . . I can hardly explain what it 
would mean to Toeg.”’ 

“Then I can face it,” she said. 
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Ducking his head at the low doorway, Myn- 
heer entered the hut and she followed him. In- 
side, seated on a wooden bench, was a tiny, 
shriveled brown man with gray-speckled hair. 
Laid out on a kind of low table in front of him 
was one enormous leg, larger, thicker, bigger 
round than the whole of his body. 

As though from a great way off she heard 
Mynheer say, “Toeg, I’ve brought the young 
Mevrouw, Mynheer Pieter’s Mevrouw, to see 
you. 

A voice, so small, so thready as to be almost 
inaudible, said, “Greetings, Mevrouw. God is 
kind to let me see this day.” 

A small brown hand came out, and she put 
her own to it—just touching her finger tips, 
Toeg lifted it to his brow. 
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“They're looking after you properly?” 
Mynheer asked. 

“In every way, Mynheer, your orders are 
obeyed.” 

“You get your meat?” 

“Three times in every week.” 

“Splendid,” said Mynheer briskly. ““Keep 
that daughter-in-law of yours up to the mark, 
Toeg; and if you want anything, let me know.” 
He smiled at the old man affectionately and 
they took their leave. 


Ouiside, Mynheer said, ‘“‘Now what were 
you saying? Oh, I remember. Sore eyes and 
ointment. The suggestion does you credit, my 
dear, but I’m afraid there’s nothing you can 
do. Your ointment would do more harm than 
good.” 

**Mevrouw Helmers had great faith in it.”’ 

““Mevrouw Helmers probably knew more 
about ointment than about slaves. All these 
people are very mixed, races, religions, non- 
sensical observances.’ His voice hardened and 
his glassy eyes reddened. “I'll give you an 
example: that child may be Hindu, we have a 
few here; you put something greasy on his 
eyes—fat from a cow, sacred animal; his eyes 
may get better, they probably would, but his 
grandmother would fall and break both legs; 
his mother would miscarry and his father go 
blind; and who 
would be to blame? 
You and your oint- 
ment. Or he may be 
a Moslem; then your 
ointment would be 
suspected of being 
made from lard, un- 
touchable pig. Again, 
his eyes might get 
better, but he would 
be unclean for the 
rest of his life, his 
aunts would all go 
crazy and his chil- 
dren be born dumb!” 
He paused. “You 
think I exaggerate? 
I do not, I assure 
you. The amount of 
superstition in this 
one compound is un- 
believable. They’re 
best left entirely 
alone.” 

“With their sore 
eyes?” 

““Now you're not to fret about that,’’ he 
said in a kinder voice. ““When the moon is 
right and all the other auguries auspicious, 
they'll daub on some cure of their own—and 
itll work. They'll have faith in it, which they 
wouldn’t in your ointment, you see. And faith 
will move mountains.” 

“Even superstitious faith?” 

“Any sort of faith, Even—no, not even— 
most of all faith in oneself.” 
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After the morning walks, and again after 
her rest in the afternoon, she would go along 
to Pieter’s room and help to amuse him. He 
always greeted her with every sign of affection 
and pleasure. Very soon she was hardly aware 
of his appearance, conscious only of his gen- 
tleness, his pathetic anxiety to please. She had 
known so little affection since Johannes’ death 
that even that of an idiot boy was not to be de- 
spised. She developed a corresponding fond- 
ness for him, as for an ugly but good-natured 
dog. Now, as he completed each piece of fum- 
bled handiwork he would present it to her: 
“Pretty for Julie.” He knitted her a scarf of 
bright purple wool, wide at one end, narrow 
at the other; and little as a scarf was needed in 
Rua at that season, she wore it often when she 
visited him. 

Sometimes they went into his little garden, 
and there she would play ball with him. His 
movements were too clumsy and unpredict- 
able to allow him to catch a thrown ball, but 
he loved to retrieve it when it was thrown and 
bring it back to her to throw again. When she 
tired he would scrawl on the ground with a 
stick, or gather flowers—‘*Pretty for Julie’ — 
until her lap was full. 

These visits brought her into frequent con- 
tact with Doctor Hootman. His original surly 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110 
manner, which she now attributed to shyness, 
had changed into one of formal civility. He 
seemed neither to encourage nor to resent her 
visits. As soon as she arrived he would turn 
away and busy himself, tidying cupboards and 
drawers, or simply reading his book. Some- 
times he would say, “Don’t let him tire you, 
Mevrouw”:; and occasionally, “I think that 
will do; it does him no good to get excited.” 
His manner toward his charge was unvarying: 
kindly, authoritative, oddly impersonal. He 
had two words of rebuke: “dirty” and 
“naughty”; he used them sparingly, but when 
he did Pieter would hang his head and 
seem to wilt like a scolded dog. t 

The late afternoons usually found : 
her with Mynheer on the veranda to 
watch the swift, dramatic going down 
of the sun over the sea; and often, 
while the sky flowered and faded, 
from the compound there would come 
the sound of music, played on the 
gamelang; strange, rather mournful, 
muted by distance, it would come to 
them and weave a kind of spell, so that to 
speak, or move, demanded a definite effort. 

Sometimes Mynheer would touch her hand, 
or her shoulder: “It’s pleasant here, is it not? 
I hope you are happy?” 

“Very happy, Mynheer.” 

“Not lonely? Not sorry you came?” 

She could truthfully say no to such ques- 
tions. 

‘All the same,” he would say, “‘I must not 
be selfish. We must entertain; go visiting; you 
must make a call on your little friend.” 

She grew fond of him, too; there was noth- 
ing intimidating about him when you came to 
know him. He was an easy, undemanding 
companion, and if, now and then, his conver- 
sation had a cynical flavor, she reminded her- 
self that he was old, ripe in experience, and 
that she was young. 

And so the golden sun-drenched, scented 
days went by. 


The weather grew warmer or, if not warmer, 
more oppressive. The days were not invari- 





ably fine; it rained, she thought, quite often, 
sudden showers falling from what was virtu- 
ally a clear sky. The rain would cease as ab- 
ruptly as it had begun, and all the wet leaves 
and flowers would sparkle for a moment, and 
the ground would steam. But Mynheer and 
Doctor Hootman and Juno were beginning to 
talk of the rainy season which was coming. 
The real rain, upon which the crop and every- 
thing else depended; the rain which would 


soak in and cool the earth. 


Mynheer produced, from some hidden 
treasure chest, a shawl of fine lace, silky, not 
quite white, white which had lost its purity 

from being laid away, for a long time, 


in darkness. “When t ins come, 
my dear, you may ba this in 
the evenings. Tell J g it out 
in the sun.’ 


There came an afternoon whee ris- 
ing from her rest, she was aware of 
a change, something missing. The 
light had altered. It was just as hot— 
even hotter—but there was no sun- 
shine, and the slight movement of 
the air, too slight to be called a breeze, 
had ceased. Pushing her damp hair from her 
forehead, she went to the window and looked 
out at the garden. Every leaf, every flower 
looked limp, their vitality,drained away. Some- 
thing threatened and they cowered under the 
threat. 

Inside the room it was gloomy and stifling. 
She went, moving listlessly, to her favorite 
place in the garden, the seat on the little 
mound by the bank of flowers—azaleas, as she 
now knew. The mention of impending rain 
suggested clouds, but there were none, just a 
sullen, dark purple-gray pall drawn over the 


sun and the blueness; under it the sea lay flat ~ 


leaden-colored, and the pink-and-rose colo: 
and scarlet of the bank of flowers had not su” 
much faded as been drowned in the general 
gloom. 

It was very depressing, and after a few min- 
utes she began, for the first time, to feel home- 
sick and lonely. She jumped up and decided to 
go for a walk. In the groves, between the tall 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112, 

trees, it was always shady, and there, she imag- 
ined, the change in the light would be less no- 
ticeable. She would not, she decided, go far, 
in case the rain began. 
__ The main path, the one Mynheer took each 
’ morning on his way through the compound, 
began at the edge of the garden, behind a per- 
- gola of carefully trained roses. It ran straight, 
_ but branching off from it were many paths, 
. well used by the slaves who gathered the nut- 
megs. Julia knew them all by this time, and 
knew that by taking any left-hand turn she 
_ came through the groves and out at the shore. 

Ordinarily, she pursued the main path until she 
was almost at the forbidden compound and 
then turned off. Today, on account of the 
threatenjrig.rain, she took the first turning. 

She had-been wrong, she realized, to imagine 
that in the groves the change in the weather 
would be less noticeable; the purplish gloom, 
with the strange sense of foreboding which it 
conyeyed, was thick in the narrow path, and 
the heat was stifling. It was stupid to have 
come for a walk; the house would have been 
much cooler. She came 
to a standstill and stood 
hesitant. The gloom 
seemed to deepen as she 
stood there. And then 
she heard the sound, a 
low, miserable moaning, 
the sound of someone 
in pain. She imagined 
- that the sound came 
from ahead of her along 
the path, but not di- 
rectly, slightly to the 
left, she thought. She 
moved forward and the 
noise seemed to come 
more clearly, but she 
could see nothing that 
would account for it. 
Then she saw, on her 
left, the opening of a 
path much more narrow 
than any of the others 
which intersected the 
groves. This was a mere 
track and not, by the 
look of it, much used. 

In the purple, omi- 
nous gloom it had an 
uninviting, almost a sin- 
ister look and she hesi- 
tated before entering it. 
But she was certain now 
that the moaning came 
from somewhere along 
it. A few steps brought 
her to a length of fenc- 
ing, made of roughly 
hewn tree trunks placed 
close together. The fence ran parallel with the 
path, was about ten feet high, and had no 
opening; but it was a-mere facade, one had 
only to step into the grove to get behind it. The 
agonized sound came from its other side. 

Again she stood hesitant. She had a very 
clear feeling that behind the fence might be 
something that she would not wish to see, per- 
haps should not see. But someone, or some- 
thing—for the moaning noise sounded some- 
times human and sometimes not—was behind 
that fence and in trouble. Also, she herself 
_was curious. She stepped into the grove and 
rounded the fence. 


aS: 


surmise 


A: the back of it some trees had been hacked 
down, and in the space stood a square cage. 
The bars were five or six inches apart and be- 
hind them she could see something which 
moved and moaned and rattled a chain. A 
stout post stood in the center of the cage and 
attached to it by a length of chain linked 
about its waist was... what? For a moment 
Julia thought it was some kind of monkey; it 
was bent over, very brown, shriveled, and 
had its back to her as it strained against the 
chain and toward the bars on the farther side 
of the cage. And all the time it moaned and 
whimpered. 

As she watched it turned, ran back and then 
lunged forward again, rattling the chain. With 
a slow, draining sense of horror Julia realized 
that it was a woman, skeleton-thin and stark 
naked. 


THE YEAR OF THE 
GREAT FREEZE 


By MARGARET D. COLLIER 


Ruined fruit was hanging gold 
on the bough 


; Among the dense dark leaves; 
the tired men 


Were gone, the fires were all put 
out, and now 


Nothing could save the harvest. 
It was when 


Snow began to fall that the 
workers’ eyes > 


Lost all their stubborn hope. 
But every child 


Who saw the snow in the 
orange groves went wild 


With happiness, upheld in his 


That wonders would be worked 
for him, though how 


He had not known till then! 


Moving almost unwillingly, she went around 
the cage to the side where the woman was 
scrabbling at the bars. Then she understood. 
Just outside, just out of reach, stood a bucket 
with some water in and two little wooden 
bowls, one empty and one containing a hand- 
ful of rice. She looked from them to the face 
of the woman behind the bars and was so 
shocked that she turned dizzy and found her- 
self suddenly addressing God: Don’t let me 
faint, keep me up so I can do something. 


She kept up, and she did something. She 
took the empty bowl, dipped it in the bucket 
and pushed it between the bars. The woman 
seized it, drained it, thrust it out again. There 
was just enough water in the bucket to fill the 
little bowl three times; the last time Julia set 
the bowl down and tipped the bucket to pour 
out the very last drop. When the bowl was re- 
turned she said, “I’m sorry, there isn’t any 
more,” and her voice sounded as though she 
had been crying for a long time. 

She handed in the rice bowl. The woman 
took the bowl and held it under her chin with 
one hand while with 
es the other she scooped 
— and shoveled the rice 
into her mouth. She did 
not chew, she swallowed, 
just as a dog, watched 
by another, would swal- 
low food. Four dips, 
four gulps and the bowl 
was empty. She handed 
it back and retreated 
toward the post in the 
center of the cage, 
squatted down on the 
heap of filth which lay 
there, put her elbows 
on her knees and her 
head between her hands 
and from under the cur- 
tain of matted black 
hair regarded Julia with 
a dull, incurious, animal 
stare. 

People did go mad, 
of course; there were 
people so mad they tore 
off their clothes, so mad 
that for their own safety 
and the safety of others 
they had to be very 
strictly confined. It was 
possible that this was a 
madwoman, and that 
today whoever had the 
duty of looking after 
her had forgotten. One 
mustn’t go jumping to 
hasty conclusions, imag- 
ining the worst. There 
might be some perfectly reasonable explana- 
tion for the woman’s condition. 

She gathered her skirt, a handful on each 
side, and began to run, but running meant 
drawing quick breaths and today there 
seemed to be nothing to breathe. 

Breathless and quite distraught, she came 
to the rose pergola. It was with the utmost re- 
lief that she saw, coming toward her, wiping 
his neck with his handkerchief, Mynheer. 

““My dear Julia,”’ he said, “I have been wor- 
ried about you. I should have warned you not 
to go far today. The rains are about to begin.” 
A low, long-drawn-out rumble of thunder 
shook the dark pall that hid the sky. “You 
might have been caught and drenched. Or 
frightened by the early darkness.” 

She could not speak. She took his arm grate- 
fully and he hurried her across the lawn to- 
ward the house. Another clap of thunder 
shook the very air and a few large drops of 
water showered down. 

“T should have prepared you. I do blame 
myself,” Mynheer said, as they reached the 
steps of the cloister. “It came very suddenly. 
My dear, it is only thunder, there is no reason 
to be alarmed. You are trembling. Come and 
sit down.” He led her to the salon. 

She sat down, mastered her breath, and 


said, ‘‘It isn’t the thunder. I’ve just seen some- } 


thing horrible!” 
“Tn the compound?” he asked sharply. 
“No. Inacage. Awoman...onachain... 
inacage... starving.” 


“Oh.” The single word rang out as it might 
have done had she hit him in the face. “She 
isn’t starving. She is keeping Ramadan—a 
Moslem fast.” 

Horror receded. If the torment were self- 
inflicted, part of some strange creed, then it 
was different. She steadied herself, brushed 
back her damp hair and wiped her hands on 
her handkerchief. 

“She looked so awful. I thought she might 
be mad.” 

“She may be, now. She was sane enough 
once,” said Mynheer, and his voice was cold, 
cruel. Julia, looking at him, startled, curious, 
saw the exact expression which had been on 
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his face when, on her first day, he had men- 
tioned Pieter’s fall. 

“Is she Oh, no!” she said, putting her 
hand to her mouth. 

““She is Psyche. She was Pieter’s nurse. She 
was a Moslem, so she must keep the fast of 
Ramadan; that means that for a full lunar 
month nothing, no food or water, may pass the 
lips between the moment in the morning when 
a white thread can be distinguished from a 
black one and the same moment in the eve- 
ning. One evening, at the end of a parching 
day, she left him, to fetch herself a cup of 
water, and he fell. So, since Ramadan meant 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115 
much to her, more than her duty or my 
d’s well-being, I decreed that she should 
p it for the rest of her life.” The disturbance 
is face had not invaded his voice; he spoke 
mly and with great simplicity. 

‘How cruel!” she said. 

‘That I can hardly deny. What I can deny 
that her suffering has matched mine, or 
ld, if she stayed there a thousand years.” 
here was something frightening about his 
solute calm, his imperviousness. It denied 
friendly, almost fond relationship which 
4 built up between them. Sensing the fu- 
ty, even the unwisdom of saying anything 
bre, she yet felt compelled to attack. 

"You can’t even be sure that she was to 
me. I knew a girl who looked exactly like 
ster, in Amsterdam. She hadn’t had a fall!” 
‘How can you be sure of that? In any case, 
\t is quite irrelevant. Pieter fell and is as he 
land Psyche is where she is. And think” — 
voice lightened, became sardonic—“‘of the 
rit she is acquiring. In the next life she will 
jubtless be Mahomet’s plumpest houri—or 
ter still, his favorite camel.” 

he thought of the cage, of the woman 
atting on the heaped filth, and her soul 
/kened. 

“You see, you must be careful never to 
pvoke me,”’ Mynheer said. “I had no idea 
at you would penetrate so far, or I should 
ve warned you. I’m warning you now, 
dear. Don’t walk that way again.” 


i 


The finding of 
yche had ruined 
lia’s sense of being 
Irfectly happy in a 
tfectly beautiful 
ace. The emotional 
3turbance, coincid- 
& as it did with the 
ason of heavy, al- 
st persistent rain, when exercise out- 
)ors was impossible, resulted in wakeful 
ghts, haunted by the thought of the woman 
the cage, and also by worrying thoughts 
out herself and Mynheer. He had dismissed 
e matter entirely, and although for some 
ys her manner to him had been stilted, his to 
r remained exactly the same—indulgent, 
ternal. 

Lying awake, listening to the drip and pat- 
r of the rain, she tried to think, coolly, rea- 
mably, and finally came to the conclusion 
at merely feeling sickened, sorry, disgusted 
as not enough. She must do something. She 
scided that as soon as the rain stopped she 
‘ould visit the cage every day and take some 
od and some water. She could do it in the 
‘ternoon when Mynheer invariably slept. 


J ce that was decided, she felt better about 
syche. She turned her thoughts to Mynheer. 
le believed—sincerely, she thought—that the 
oman had ruined the whole life of his son 
ad heir; he was angry, and he was, in Rua, 
ompletely powerful. In his place mightn’t she, 
rightn’t anyone act with similar ferocity? She 
membered how willingly she would have 
illed Juffrouw Hoorne that night in the 
lopstock Home. 

So, carefully, deliberately, as one might 
end a precious, broken piece of china, she 
deavored to repair her mental image of 
ynheer. The mended thing seemed much 
ne same, but it had lost something. 

| There came a day when the rain fell less 
eavily and less persistently and another when 
e fair periods outnumbered the showers; and 
nen it was sunny again, the world washed 
lean and everything springing into lush new 
ife. 

““Now,”’ said Mynheer, “‘we must set about 
iome entertaining. We’ve led a quiet life far 
00 long. Not, I must warn you, that the com- 
yany will be very lively. The men have one 
ubject of conversation—the nutmeg; and the 
omen discourse, I think exclusively, upon 
he peccadilloes of their house slaves. How- 
tver, it will divert you to see the dresses and 
-oiffures, and the gentlemen will pay you com- 
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pliments. And as you listen to the stories you 
may reflect—as I do—how much better we do 
in Rua.” 

Their first guests were to be the governor, 
his wife and a visiting niece, and Captain 
Kraemer, who was in command of the soldiers 
at the fort. 

““That,”’ said Mynheer, ‘“‘will make six, with 
us, which J think the perfect number for din- 
ner. It will also come to the notice of the agent, 
and he will feel rebuffed. Nowadays the com- 
mercial element has become so overrated that 
many people rank the agent with the governor. 
I do not.” 

He asked her which dress she proposed to 
wear, and when she said she had not yet de- 
cided, he asked: 

“Ts there not one, a rather dull, slaty blue?” 

“Yes. I’ve never yet worn it. I thought it the 
least attractive of them all.” 

“I consider it suitable for this occasion. 
Will you ailow me to be judge, or do you re- 
sent my interference?” 

“T’ll wear it,”’ she said. 


That evening, when the dress was on, and 
fastened, she regretted having been so weak- 
willed; the dress, of beautiful, heavy silk, had 
no decoration at all. It made her look old, and 
staring at her reflection she wondered whether 
that might be the reason why Mynheer had 
suggested it. 

“T don’t like it,’ she said, turning her head 
to Juno. ““Do you think we could pin in a lace 
collar or—or some- 
thing to brighten it up 
a little?” 

As she spoke a gen- 
tle tapping sounded 
on the sitting-room 
door—the entry from 
the cloister. Juno pad- 
ded away and in a 
second or two Julia 
heard Mynheer’s 
voice. She rose, and 
with a rustling of silk 
skirts went into the 
sitting room. 

Mynheer had not chosen himself a dull and 
unbecoming outfit; of a paler gray than usual, 
his jacket and breeches had the smoothness 
and gloss of polished silver and the lace at his 
breast and wrists was particularly fine. He 
carried a flat square box, covered in leather. 

He looked her over with critical attention. 

“It is ugly, isn’t it?’ she asked. ‘Shall I 
change?” 

“Not immediately. Try this first.” He 
opened the box and held it out toward her. 
Lying on a bed of faded blue velvet was a 
necklace, diamonds and sapphires set in very 
pale gold. The chain was formed by the stones, 
set alternately, every one as large as a pea, and 
hanging from it were seven pendants, each 
made of one large sapphire surrounded by a 
ring of diamonds. 

As she stared at it, he tilted the box slightly 
so that the light of a nearby candle shone in 
the perfect, unfathomable blue and struck 
sparks of scarlet, green, purple and yellow 
from the whiteness. 

“Tt’s pretty, isn’t it?” She knew that his 
choice of the slight, the faintly derogatory 
word was deliberate. 

“Tt’s beautiful.” 

He put the box on the table and lifted the 
necklace from it, shimmering and glittering. 

“Permit me,” he said, and laid it around her 
neck and fastened it under her hair. The stones 
fell into place, icily, against her skin. 

Stepping back, he regarded her gravely. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘““Yes—but see what you 
think, my dear.” 

She ran to the glass. The dress, she herself, 
utterly transformed; the blue and the sparkle 
seemed to have invaded her eyes. 

“TJ am sometimes right,’ said Mynheer 
modestly. “When I ordered that dress I bore 
in mind that my daughter-in-law might be 
someone whom I could bear to see wearing 
that necklace. It suits you very well.” 

“T don’t know what to say, Mynheer.” 

“There is no need to say anything. What 
there is need of ” He lowered his voice a 

little. ‘Julia, this evening I’m afraid you must 
be prepared for a mild form of inquisition. 
The ladies will hardly miss such an oppor- 
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tunity of satisfying their curiosity. So imagine 
that Mevrouw van de Lijn has you in a corner 
and asks you about Pieter’s disfigurement. 
What will you say?” 

She thought for a moment, and then look- 
ing straight at him said, ‘“‘Mynheer, I shall tell 
her that Pieter’s disfigurement is grossly exag- 
gerated by everybody, including himself.” 

Behind the bulging, clear, glassy gray eyes 
something popped up and looked out for a 
moment; something surprised, uneasy, vaguely 
respectful. It gave her the look which an ex- 
pert might give a novice who had proved as- 
tonishingly adept at some game. It was not 
altogether pleased. 
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Then he smiled. ““A beautifully ambiguous 
answer, my dear. I couldn’t have thought of a 
better myself. Stick to that and you will do 
well.” 


She experienced, that evening, something 
she had never known before: a feeling of 
pride; pride in the place which she now called 
home, pride in the family of which she was 
now a member. It was so plain that these 
people—the most important members of 
Banda’s society—regarded Mynheer with a 
respect that was little short of awe; even the 
governor deferred to him, saying,““With your 
long experience ” saying, ““Now on this 
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I should value your opinion ——”’ And 
Mynheer was at his very best. Here at this 
table, bright with flowers and the best serv ice 
of silver gilt, watching the skill with which he 
directed the conversation, everyone included, 
everyone provoked to animation, feeling about 
her throat the cold clasp of the necklace, being 
praised, displayed, smiled upon—was it 
narrow-minded, she wondered, to withhold 
something, to resist the appeal of his person- 
ality, to remember Psyche in her prison? 
Halfway through the meal something hap- 
pened for which Julia was not prepared. 
Every evening, just before the candles were 
lighted, screens of the finest gauze, stretched 
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tight over wooden battens, were placed inside 
the iron grillwork of the windows to keep out 
the night-flying things which might be at- 
tracted by the light. The veranda outside was 
ordinarily left in darkness, but this evening— 
she had imagined for the convenience of the 
guests arriving and departing—lanterns had 
been placed at intervals between the flower- 
brimming urns. 

Suddenly Mynheer broke off in mid- 
sentence and looked fixedly at one window, 
thus drawing everyone’s attention to it. 
Blocked darkly against the lanternlight, filling 
the window, was the whole of one human 
figure and half another, a jutting hatbrim, one 
shoulder. The one seen fully Julia recognized 
as Doctor Hootman; the other? Pieter? Even 
she could not be quite certain. Doctor Hoot- 
man turned his head and seemed to address his 
companion, and lifted his hand and laid it on 
the other’s shoulder, and they moved away in 
such a direction that the man who was half 
glimpsed was never fully seen. 

“Pieter and his friend have resumed their 
walks now that the rain is ended. That is 
something to be thankful for,” said Mynheer. 

There was a moment of slightly embar- 
rassed silence; then the governor said, “Such 
a pity—to take it so hard.” He turned to Julia 
and said, “I suppose, Mevrouw, you hardly 
notice anything amiss now. I am sure that, 
given the same opportunity, we should all be- 
come equally accustomed.” 

“Only today ——”’ she said, and tried out 
the neat little speech. 

Even the inquisition for which Mynheer had 
prepared Julia did not take place. Mevrouw 
van'de Lijn was engrossed with anxiety about 
her own child, a daughter, living in Holland, 
and due about now to have a baby. 

“And whether things go well with her or 
not, whether I have a grandson or a grand- 
daughter, I can’t possibly know for another 
seven months. That is what I find so hard. | 
don’t mind the climate, but I do mind, very 
much, these separations and the feeling of 
being at the world’s end, so entirely cut off.” 

At the evening’s end, however, attention was 
drawn to Pieter again. As the guests were leav- 
ing, about to make their way from the house 
to the little jetty where the governor’s proa 
with a lighted lantern at its prow bobbed and 
looked like a dancing firefly, the sound of the 
clavichord, played in a masterly manner, 
came from the end of the house where Pieter’s 
apartments lay. It was far from being the 
pleasant, tinkling tune produced by the aver- 
age performer. In the wild, stormy music there 
seemed to sound the cry of a soul unsatisfied, 
lonely and searching. Exactly so might the 
legendary Pieter have played. 


“Ah,” said Captain Kraemer in a voice of 
awed appreciation. 

“Poor boy! So gifted too,’ said the 
governor. 


His wife gave a little shiver. The music 
spoke to her of the miles of tossing, perpetu- 
ally discontented sea which lay between her 
and Holland, where her heart was this night. 

Turning back into the house, Mynheer laid 
his hand on Julia’s arm. ““My dear, you did 
splendidly. I was very proud of you.” 


After that there were other dinner parties, 
and several times Mynheer and Julia went to 
dine in one or another of the big houses in 
Banda. There was never time on these occa- 
sions to visit Marie, he said, and Julia was 
glad; she had no wish to appear before Marie 
finely gowned and bejeweled. 

One day Mynheer returned from a visit to 
Banda and said that he had made an appoint- 
ment there for the morning, two days ahead; 
his business would take about two hours and 
he thought it would be a convenient time for 
Julia to make her visit. 

“T took the liberty of sending word so that 
she may expect you. You must take her some 
flowers; they have no garden, I believe.” 

Marie lived in a narrow house squeezed be- 
tween two taller, larger buildings. It was faded 
pink in color and except that it had shutters 
might have been any house in any humble 
street in Holland. 

She opened the door herself and Julia had 
difficulty in suppressing an exclamation of 
surprise. Marie had greatly changed, grown 
so fat that she almost filled the doorway. Be- 


hind her, in the narrow passage, stood another 
woman with two children peering from behind 
her skirts. 

The population of Banda Neira had grown 
rapidly and there was a shortage of houses. 
Marie and Hendrik shared a house with his 
brother, his wife and two children and an un- 
married clerk from the agent’s office. 

“____ and now he wants to get married 
too,” said Marie, explaining the situation, 
“and we haven't the heart to say he can’t; so 
where we shall be then, I don’t know.” 

She had lost none of her cheerfulness. 
Chattering gaily, she led the way into a hot, 
cluttered sitting room, called her sister-in-law 
and introduced her and asked her to put the 
flowers in water, and shooed away the children. 

“Now,” she said, ‘let me look at you! And 
tell me quickly, while we’re alone, which we 
shan’t be for long, are you all right, Julia?” 

“I’m very well. Are you?” But surely it was 
wrong to have grown so very stout, so pale 
and puffy of face, in so short . . . how long? 
Good heavens, six whole months. 

“I’m as you see,” said Marie, looking down 
at her bulging figure with pride. “Hendrik is so 
pleased. He wants a girl to look like me; and 
I want a boy to look like him. And it could be 
twins, couldn’t it, the size | am.” 

So that was it! ‘I’m so glad for you.” 

“T’m glad too. Mind, I shall be more glad 
when it or they have arrived. I look so awful. 
The odd thing is, Hendrik doesn’t think so. 
He says that I’m prettier now than ever. Do 
you think something comes over men who are 
going to be fathers, a sort of blindness?” 

Deep in Julia’s mind something stirred. 
Men and women were made and put together 
by the good God... no mistake. . . even such 
a veiling of a man’s sight. That, she thought, 
must be real love. 

“T wanted to come and see you,”’ Marie ran 
on. “But the Vosmars are so rich and im- 
portant, it didn’t seem quite right for me to 
come to you first. And then this happened. 
And you didn’t come and didn’t come. I have 
been worried about you.” 

“Why?” 

Marie looked away and a little color crept 
into her cheeks. ““Well—such tales go round. 
Is it true that your husband had a terrible 
accident and is dreadful to look at?” 

Once again the neat little sentence served. 

‘And then there’s that frightening old man. 
Oh, when I saw you go off with him, Julia— 
I did pity you.” 

“But he’s very kind to me. I’m not fright- 
ened of him.”’ But that is a lie; every afternoon 
when I steal out of the house to visit Psyche I 
can hardly breathe for fear. 

“If he’s kind, his looks belie him. But I’m 
glad he is. And what about your husband, 
apart from his looks?” 

“Pieter and I get on very well. He’s very 
fond of me. He’d do anything he could to 
please me.” That at least was true. 

“Well, that just shows. They say he’s surly, 
never sees anybody, never speaks. They even 
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say he’s a bit ——” She tapped her head wit 
her finger and laughed; then, leaning forwarc 
took Julia by the hand. “They’re vastly ric 
aren’t they? I expected you to walk in all si 
and satins and covered with diamonds.” 

“But I had to come in a proa. I have a sil 
dress ———” She could see that Marie was § 
happy, so contented with her lot that she 
safe from envy, so she described one or t 
of her dresses. 

“Have you one of those native things? Yo 
know, a sarong and little jacket? Hendrik an 
I were asked to the agent’s once—I don’t lik 
her, nose-in-the-air, but that’s by the way- 
and she was wearing one, pink and purple 
I meant to make myself one—you only have t 
do straight hemming on the sarong—but the: 
this happened and it didn’t ; worth it for 
while. But I shall after—if 1 ever get back 
my right size, that is.” 


I, such girlish -chatter the time passe 
swiftly. The sister-in-law came in, carryin 
Mynheer’s offering of lilies and roses a 
orchids which she had crammed into an ugh 
brass bowl; she went out again and returne 
bringing strong black coffee and some rathe 
stale little cakes. The children stole into th 
room, soon forgot their shyness and begai 
squabbling and had to be sent out; the lack o 
garden was deplored. Soon it was time to ge 

At the moment of parting, Marie had 
resurgence of anxiety. 

“You really are all right, Julia? Happy?” 

“Of course. You must come and see fe 
yourself.” 

“T can’t take a boat trip | just now. I wi 
afterward—if you invite me.” 

“I am inviting you,” Julia said. How woul 

Mynheer take that? 


The proa swung out of the harbor ani 
headed for Rua. 
“Well, and how did you enjoy your visit? 
Mynheer asked. 
“Very much, thank you. We had such a lo 
to talk about.” 
“*Y our little friend is enjoying her new life? 
““Oh, very much. She was delighted with th 
flowers and sent you messages of gratitude. 
That was not true. Marie had handed thi 
flowers to Rita and hardly looked at them 
Save for a flash or two in Julia’s directior 
Marie’s eyes were turned inward, self-ab 
sorbed. 
“T expect she told you all the gossip of thi 
town.” 
“No. I don’t think we gossiped at all,”’ sh 
told him. ““We talked mainly about ourselves 
I’m afraid.” i 
She could feel, without turning her head 
that he was looking at her closely. He wai 
waiting, waiting for her to tell him somethin 
more. What? Oh, of course —— 

“She did ask me a few questions abo 
Pieter. My answers satisfied her, and I thi 
would have satisfied you.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 

“I’m sure of that. I rely upon your discre- 
tion absolutely.” 

He seemed to wait again. Then he said: 

“Well, perhaps it is true—as some ladies 
aver—that men are the real gossips. It seems 
that my business talk has provided me with a 
titbit that you missed. Unless you saw fit not 
to mention it to me.” 

“You mean about Marie—that she is going 
to have a baby?” 

“Yes, Is it true? Then was it modesty that 
kept you silent on the subject? Or envy ae 

She had a sudden, strange, utterly unwar- 
ranted suspicion that he had known all along; 
that he had deliberately postponed taking her 
to visit Marie until he had, somehow, on his 
previous trip, heard that she was pregnant. 
But that was stupid; why should he? And why 
this sudden probing? 

“Neither. I just felt that, in the circum- 
stances, it was a matter better not mentioned 
between us. That was all.” 

“Now why?” he asked. “Between us there 
should be complete understanding. We two 
are alone as few people are. My dear, you do, 
despite the poor little house, the lack of pros- 
pects and everything, envy her, do you not?” 

What did he want her to say? 

“I suppose every woman, if she could, would 
like to have a child of her own, but ie 

“Exactly,” he broke in. ‘““And every woman 
should. It is her right!” 

In the circumstances an astonishing, a chal- 
lenging thing to say. But I can’t, she thought, 
go into it with him now; once I might have. But 
I must answer. She said, ““Many women fe- 
main unmarried, Mynheer. What about 
them?” 

“This is an imperfect world, my dear. The 
rules are made, hit or miss; often by knaves. I 
never pay heed to the rules, I never have. | still 
say that any woman, married or single, should 
have a child if she wanted one.” 

It all seemed to be leading somewhere, but 
where? 

“That is a very original idea,”’ she said. 

He laughed. “I’m sure somebody said just 
those words to the man who first thought of 
harnessing a horse, or setting the wind to work 
a mill or sail a ship. Where would the world be 
if no one had ever had an original idea? I feel 
very strongly ——” 

She waited, feeling that the next words 
would reveal his purpose, make everything 
plain. 

“T talk too much,” he said. “‘And for that 
you are partly to blame. You're very easy to 
talk to. I often forget that you are so young, 
and a female. Never mind. One day ——” 

He left that sentence unfinished, too, and 
reached out and patted her hand. 





The next week Mynheer made another visit 
to Banda Neira, this time alone. 

“I will not ask you to come with me today, 
my dear, because my business will take longer. 
Also, I may bring two guests back for dinner 
and I want you, if you will be so kind, to doa 
job for me.” He took out his keys and re- 
moved one from the chain and handed it to 
her. ““That is the key of the plate cupboard. 
Pluto knows what to get out, but I would like 
you to be there. He will overload a tray and 
then things fall and are dented. Make him 
bring out one piece at a time.’ He smiled at 
her. ‘It is very pleasant for me to have some- 
one to whom I can entrust these domestic de- 
tails. And of course you must begin to take 
charge. One day you will rule this house; rule 
all Rua, in fact.” 

She said, with sincerity, “I hope that day 
will be long in coming, Mynheer.”’ 

“Thank you, my dear. But it will come. That 
is a fact to be faced. However, I have made 
every possible provision.” 

The vision of the future, thus conjured up, 
cast a slight gloom over the bright morning. 
Day-to-day living in Rua was—apart from the 
ever-nagging memory of the woman in the 
cage—very pleasant and carefree, but to look 
ahead was to see a time and a situation curi- 
ously shapeless, empty of the landmarks which 
ordinary people saw along the years. 

She tried to throw off her bewildering and 
foreboding thoughts by being busy, but Pluto 
suggested that the removal of the silver should 
take place in the afternoon. When afternoon 


came he was so exaggeratedly careful in the 
handling of the many pieces of the silver-gilt 
dinner service which was to be used that eve- 
ning that the afternoon was well advanced be- 
fore Julia could relock the cupboard and go 
away. 

On any ordinary afternoon this would have 
worried her, but today, with Mynheer safe in 
Banda, it did not matter. She went calmly to 
her room, picked up a rather large bag of pale 
pink brocade with a piece of embroidery stick- 
ing out of it, and set off to pay her daily visit 
to Psyche. Concealed under the embroidery 
were some food saved from her own midday 
meal and an old wine bottle full of water. 

Psyche now knew her, and watched for her 
coming; every afternoon she was at the bars 
of the cage on the side from which Julia ap- 
peared. Apart from this, their relationship had 
remained static and Julia was not even sure 
whether the woman was fully sane or not. On 
the first few occasions when she had brought 
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the extra food and water, she had tried to talk 
to her, calling her by name. There was no re- 
sponse; eighteen years of slow torture and 
solitary confinement had reduced Psyche to 
something less than human, and eventually 
Julia could see that this was merciful. Some- 
times on her way back she cried a little; and 
sometimes she felt a renewed upsurge of dis- 
like for Mynheer. 

This afternoon Psyche was waiting as usual 
at the corner nearest the point where Julia 
entered the little clearing. An extra meal every 
day for some weeks had done nothing to 
change her dreadful appearance; under the 
filthy scaly skin every bone, every ligament 
showed plainly. Her eyes, under the shadow of 
the mat of hair, flickered with recognition and 
avidity, and Julia was glad to think that today 
there was meat in the bag. 

Ordinarily, as soon as Julia arrived, Psyche, 
after that single, human-seeming glance, would 
run, with a clanking of the chain, to the other 
side of the cage where the water and rice were 
displayed in their Tantalus inaccessibility. 
Today, however, she stayed where she was, 
pushing her clawlike hands through the bars 
and whimpering. She was more thirsty than 
usual, Julia thought, because of the delay. 

She walked around to the side where the 
bowls and the bucket stood. Psyche ran across 
with a clanking of the chain. Julia put the bag 
on the ground, removed the piece of embroi- 


dery and the packet of food and revealed the 
bottle, standing upright with the pink folds 
of the brocade bag collapsed around its base. 
She reached out for the bowl into which she 
always poured the water. As she did so Psyche’s 
hand shot through the bars and snatched at 
the bottle, drawing it into the cage. Poor thing, 
she is thirsty, Julia thought; and, despite all 
evidence to the contrary, she can still reason. It 
is quicker to drink from the bottle than to have a 
bowl filled. 

Psyche, bottle in hand, was retreating to- 
ward the center of the cage with exactly the 
look of a cat that has made off with a piece 
of fish. 

“It’s all right,” Julia said. ““Drink out of the 
bottle if you like. But you must give it back to 
me.”’ She heard a certain shrilfmess in her 
voice, and thought, J mustn't feighten her, I 
must keep calm. 


Pyyche made no attempt to take out-the 
cork. Perhaps she had forgotten. She wasn’t 
even handling the bottle as though she in- 
tended to drink out of it. She held it by its 
neck. 

She is mad, after all, Julia thought. 

Holding the bottle by the neck and swinging 
it as though it were a club, Psyche hit it against 
the post. It broke, the water splashed out and 
pieces of glass fell down onto the heap of filth. 
The neck of the bottle, with the cork still in it, 
remained in her hand until she dropped it 
among the other fragments. Then she bent 
down, looked at the pieces of glass and quite 
deliberately chose one. With it in her hand she 
stood up, and then, with that same delibera- 
tion, drew the edge of it across her stringy 
throat. 

It made, to begin with, a cut, like a little 
mouth with red lips; then, in a flash, the 
wound, Psyche’s hand, the piece of glass which 
it held were all lost in a gush of blood. 

It all happened so suddenly that there 
wasn’t time even to close one’s eyes, or look 
away. 

Psyche did not fall down immediately; the 
arching fountain of blood had slackened be- 
fore she fell to her knees and then forward 
from the waist until her face touched the 
ground. In this prayerful attitude her body 
gave one or two convulsive twitches which 
jerked it slightly sideways; then it was still. 

It had all happened so suddenly, and been 
so unexpected, that it was difficult to believe 
that it had happened at all. But it had hap- 
pened. There lay Psyche, dead, with the bits of 
broken glass around her, and there was Julia, 
sick and dizzy, clinging to the bars of the cage 
for support. 

Psyche was dead; she was glad of that: her 
troubles were over. Mynheer would come, at 
feeding time, see the corpse and the bits of 
glass. He would instantly suspect Julia, be- 
cause she had once shown interest in the dead 
woman. He would be furiously angry. Balked 
of the rest of his vengeance, what would his 
vengeance be? There was only one answer to 
that. He would put her in the cage. She would 
spend the rest of her life there, naked, chained 
to a post by a heap of filth. 

She began to tremble, so violently that her 
hands could no longer clasp the bars, so vio- 
lently that her head jerked and shook like that 
of an old person with palsy. J must get away, 
she thought, away from this place of horror. 
The idea of drowning herself slipped into her 
mind. Yes, death in the cool, crystal-clear blue 
water would be better than facing Mynheer in 
his rage. 

She staggered out of the clearing and onto 
the path, turning away from the house and to- 
ward the shore. She had taken only a few steps 
when she stopped to listen, thinking that she 
heard other steps coming toward her. It was 
so. Mynheer, back from Banda earlier than he 
had expected and coming from that direction 
toward the cage. 

She would have turned and run the other 
way, or darted off and hidden in the nutmeg 
grove, but she now could not move at all ex- 
cept to shudder and tremble. She could only 
stand in the middle of the narrow path and 
wait. 

It was not Mynheer. It was nobody she had 
ever seen before. A man, giving, at that slight 
distance, an impression of youth unconfirmed, 
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she was to learn, by a closer view. She even 
noticed that he looked surprised, a little star- 
tled at the sight of her. 

He came close enough to touch her, looking 
at the path behind her and into the grove on 
either side. 

“Have you had a fright? What’s the mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

She tried to speak, but she had no more 
control of her jaw and tongue than of her legs; 
her teeth chattered and that was the only 
sound. 

“T didn’t frighten you, did I1?”’ he went on. 
“Tm harmless.” 

He saw the splashes of fresh blood on the 
front of her dress, the state of her hands where 
she had clutched the blood-splashed bars. He 
tried again. 

“Have you had an accident?” 

Almost unwillingly then he touched her, put 
his hand under her arm and turned her slightly. 

“Sit down,” he said, and helped her down 
and propped her back against the trunk of a 
tree. 

The man carried a brown jacket over his 
left arm. He searched for and found the 
pocket and brought out a small, dented silver 
flask. He removed its top and held it toward 
her. 

“Take a sip of that,” he told her. “It'll pull 
you together.” 

She tried to lift a shaking hand, then tried to 
shake her jerking head to indicate inability. 

“Poor girl,” he said, “you are in a state.” 

He threw down the jacket, knelt beside her, 
put an arm round her shoulders and with his 
other hand held the flask to her lips, exactly as 
though she were a baby. 

Whatever it was he had given her ran 
warmly down from her throat to the pit of her 
stomach and after a minute or two from there 
it began to spread out. Presently she tried to 
move her hand again, and this time it came up 
at her bidding; she took her lower jaw be- 
tween her finger and thumb, held it for a few 
seconds and then managed to say, “Thank 
you.” 

“Now,” he said, with an air of getting down 
to business, “‘are you hurt?’ She shook her 
head. “Then where does all this blood come 
from?” 

“Psyche . . . she killed herself.’ The radiat- 
ing warmth had now reached the very core of 


her mind; she burst into tears. “It was awful,”’ | 


she gulped out between two sobs. “I was glad 
for her, but it was . . . an awful way to die.” 
She found her handkerchief and used it, and 
gasped out, “Unless I drown myself I think 
he'll put me in the cage instead. Oh, I know it 
all sounds crazy, but this is a crazy place. You 
don’t know!” 

Now the extreme. painful clarity of mind 
which had enabled her to observe everything 
so minutely—even to the fact that his shirt had 
once been fine, and that now its frill was in 
tatters—had given way to emotional confu- 
sion. She hardly noticed that he had slipped 
his arm around her again and was holding her 
close to his shoulder and urging her to have 
her cry out because then she would be able to 
tell him what was the matter and he would see 
if there was anything he could do. 


Wit her mind she was hardly aware of all 
this; but her body remembered that in just 
this way Uncle Johannes had held her and 
comforted her when something had gone 
wrong with her childish world. Since his death 
nobody had held her with intent to comfort or 
sustain. Despite everything, she was com- 
forted. 

At last she was able to say, “Are you a 
friend of Mynheer Vosmar’s?” 

“Let’s say an acquaintance. I'll tell you 
this: if it’s trouble between you and him, I’m 
on your side.” 

“Why?” she asked, lifting her head from 
his shoulder and mopping her eyes 

“Because I’m always on the side of ladies in 
No, seriously, you’re safe with me. 
If there’s anything I can do to help, tell me.” 

“I don’t that anyone could help me. 
Mynheer kept a poor woman in a cage and 
slowly starved her—kept her short of water. 
too, so every day I took her some and just now 


distress 


see 


she snatched the bottle and cut her throat 
He’ll know it 


was me. She’s been there for 


| 


eighteen years and nobody else ever bothered. 
He'll put me in the cage instead—unless | 
drown myself.” 

“Or I said I gave her the bottle.” 

She moved her head a little so that she could 
look into his face. “Could you do that? Would 
you?” she asked in an awed voice. 

“] don’t see why not. He can’t do anything 
to me.” 

His eyes, she noticed with some part of her 
mind which had disengaged itself from the main 
problem, were blue; and they were narrow, 
wrinkled at the outer corners as though he were 
always screwing them against the glare of the 
sun. 


“TI don’t know,” she said doubtfully. “He'll 
be very angry, and he’s a ruthless man.” 

“The most ruthless man I know, and I have 
known a few. But his anger wouldn’t hurt me. 
Don’t you fret about that. Let’s work it out. 
I’m coming along this path, carrying a bottle 
of wine, nothing extraordinary about that. 
What draws my attention? I’ve walked this 
path before and never noticed anything. 
Where is this cage? How did you find it?” 

“Behind that fence,” she said, looking in 
that direction and then quickly away again. 
*T heard her moaning.” 

“All right. J heard her moaning. I gave her 
the bottle of wine. That is, I might say, and 
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will seem so to Mynheer, quite out of keeping 
with my character, but then the circumstances 
are somewhat unusual. Will that do?” 

She said slowly, “I don’t know what to say. 
I should be so deeply, so everlastingly g-——” 
She began to cry again. 

“Ah, don’t!” he said. “It’s over now. You'll 
just puff up your face and that will look suspi- 
cious. And you've got a lot of cleaning up to 
do. So that shall be our story, eh?” 

“If you’re sure you don’t mind the risk.” 

“All I risk is that he should burst with fury, 
and I don’t think he will. Tell me,” he said ina 
different voice, “what hold has he on you that 
you should be frightened of him?” 
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He’s my father-in-law.” 

Your what?” 

My father-in-law.” 

Great God in heaven! You don’t tell me 
*re married to that idiot boy!” 

or the first time she felt something shame- 
about her situation. Her face grew hot and 
looked down as she said: 

T didn’t know; it was a glove marriage. 
d of course it is in name only.” 

fe said nothing for a moment. 

‘Are they kind to you?” 

Oh, yes, very kind. Today, of course, was 
erent. I did disobey him.” That was a re- 
ader. ‘“Mynheer, if you do take the blame 
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for what I did, when can you tell him? I think 
he comes to feed .. . her at sunset every day. If 
he came before he heard your story he would 
think of me, and if he spoke of it, or ques- 
tioned or accused me, I’m afraid I should give 
myself away.” 

“He shall know that I am waiting to see 
him, on most urgent business, the moment he 
sets foot on the jetty. Make your mind easy. 
All you have to do is to clean up, and forget 
all about it. Especially forget that you ever 
saw me.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. I shall remember 
you and what you’ve done for me every day of 
my life.” 


“No, just forget it.” His voice changed 
again. ““Do you see much of Daan Hootman?” 

“Every day, several times.” 

*‘He’s a good chap. If ever you need a 
friend, he’d stand by.” 

“T'll remember that. But I shall be all right. 
I’ve learned my lesson. I shall never interfere 
with anything again.” 

“That’s right,” he said. He rose lightly to 
his feet and reached down a hand to help her 
to hers. ‘“‘How do you feel?” 

“A little shaky, but all right, thank you.” 

“Just forget all about it and be careful in 
future. I hope everything will work out all 
right for you.” 
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She realized that now she must go one way 
and he another; that she would never see him 
again, and must even try to forget that she had 
ever seen him. 

“T haven’t thanked you properly—but then 
I never could. And now we have to say 
good-by.” Tears rushed to her eyes again. She 
held out her hand and he took it. Suddenly, 
on impulse, he gave it a little pull, drawing her 
nearer, and, bending his head, kissed her on 
the forehead, just where the hair grew in a 
little peak. 

“That’s for luck,” he said lightly. ““You’re 
the sweetest thing I’ve seen for many a long 
day.” 

She threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him on the mouth, for luck, for grati- 
tude, for good-by, with a kind of innocent 
passion. He stood rigid and unresponsive for a 
second; then, under hers, his lips moved, once. 
Instantly he reached up his hands and caught 
hers. 

“You really must go, it’s getting late,” he 
said stiffly. 

She knew that if she tried to speak again she 
would cry, her throat ached and her eyes were 
swimming. She began to walk quickly away; 
but at the path’s end she turned and looked 
back. He was standing where she had left him, 
his shabby old jacket slung over his arm. He 
raised a hand and she waved back, taking a 
last look at him with her heart in her eyes. 

As she hurried along the rose pergola she 
saw Doctor Hootman on the other side of the 
garden, but he entered the grove from that 
side by a less frequented path, and she was 
able to reach the house unobserved. 


Beneath his stolid appearance, Doctor 
Hootman concealed a lively and sensitive per- 
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ception and an imagination more than aver- 
agely facile. The instant the man he had come 
to meet was within sight, before a word or 
glance had been exchanged, he sensed that 
something had happened and that this meet- 
ing was in some way different from their 
former ones. 

Philosophically he reminded himself that 
those who play with fire must expect sooner or 
later to burn their fingers; he congratulated 
himself that his connection with the dangerous 
element had been more or less a vicarious one. 

They met, shook hands; and in the doing of 
it Doctor Hootman asked, ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Charles? You look perturbed.” 

“Do I?” Charles rubbed his hand over his 
face as though to right his expression “And 
well I may,” he said, a faint grin coming and 
going and leaving his look unchanged. 

“Is something wrong?” 

“Oh, with the job? No. All safe in Mada- 
gascar by now, or should be, and the money 
lodged. I wasn’t thinking about that. It’s what 
has been happening Here, that’s what I want to 
know, my boy.” 

“Here? Everything here is as usual.” 

“You're an old oyster. You’ve got an addi- 
tion to the family, I understand.” 

“Oh, that,’ said Doctor Hootman with an 
air of relief, dismissing Julia as of no impor- 
tance. ““The jungle drums don’t miss much, do 
they? Yes, in addition to all the other trap- 
pings of normality, Pieter has now been pro- 
vided with a wife.” 

“T’ve just seen her.” 

“Did she see you?” 

“We had a long conversation.” 

“Most unwise,” Doctor Hootman said. 
“Suppose she mentions you.” 

“She won’t. She can keep a secret.”” Charles 
flung himself down on the crisp, aromatic 
leaves that had drifted beside the path. ““She’s 
had one of her own which I bet even you never 
ferreted out.” 

Lowering himself more awkwardly, Doctor 
Hootman also sat down. 

“‘T must confess it had never occurred to me 
to look into her activities.” 
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“Well, listen to this.” Doctor Hootman did 
listen, intently while Charles told him, briefly, 
the story of Julia’s visits to Psyche and how 
the last one had ended. 

“Next thing I know I shall have a case of 
apoplexy on my hands,” Doctor Hootman 
said, speaking as though he relished the pros- 
pect. “He’ll be so mad with anger, and the 
conflict between his fury and the paternal atti- 
tude he must preserve will be enough to make 
him burst a blood vessel.”” He hugged his 
knees and looked pleased. 

“He won’t be angry with her. Me. I’m the 
scapegoat. We worked it all out. I was walking 
along, found the poor wretch and gave her the 
bottle of wine which I was bringing up as a 
present for himself. That'll burst all his blood 
vessels, eh?” 

Charles laughed outright, and Doctor Hoot- 
man’s pleased look warmed for a moment into 
a smile. They were men of entirely dissimilar 
character, breeding and experience, with noth- 
ing in common except the furtive bit of busi- 
ness they carried on behind Mynheer’s back, 
but that was in itself a strong link. 

Doctor Hootman’s smile soon vanished. “I 
don’t call that a good move at all. You’re not 
supposed to be here today.” 

“T’ve got a story to explain that too. Don’t 
you worry.” 

“T don’t think he’ll believe you.” 

“What else can he believe? I’ve even checked 
on the bottle. Lovely bottle of Rhenish it 
was!” His face hardened. “I shan’t give him 
time for doubts, Daan. I shan’t walk in and 
say, ‘So sorry, Mynheer, I had the slight mis- 
fortune to finish off your victim.’ I shall tell 
him straight out that he’s a filthy swine and 
that I don’t think I can do business with him 
any more.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Hootman thoughtfully, 
“that does lend a ring of conviction. And it 
will set him thinking. That’s the line to take.” 

“It’s not a line. It’s how I feel. I shall have a 
hard job to keep my hands off him.” 

Doctor Hootman looked with mild interest 
at the harsh-lined face, now scored with an- 
gry disgust. 

“IT shouldn’t have thought that Psyche’s 
plight ” he began. 

“I’m not thinking of Psyche—though that 
was bad enough. It’s the girl. Of all the vile 
things to do, to fetch out that poor innocent 
child and marry her off to —— I’m tough- 
bellied, but when she said ‘father-in-law’ I 
did feel bloody sick.” 

One of Doctor Hootman’s eyebrows moved 
a little. ““You needn’t concern yourself about 
that, Charles. They live quite separately. And 
theirs is really rather a touching relationship. 
She plays with him as though he were about 
four years old and just a little backward.” 





A, he spoke, something deeply buried, most 
intricately coiled at the very roots of his mind, 
moved, cold and sluggish, a snake stirring 
from its winter sleep. 

“She seems to have made quite an impres- 
sion on you, Charles. Was she equally taken 
with you?” 

“She probably wouldn’t recognize me again 
if she saw me. Poor girl, she was half out of 
her mind with terror. She’d got an idea that he 
might put Her in his cage. What’s her name?” 

“Julia.” 

“Julia.” He tried it over; he liked it; it 
suited her. He turned his attention to more 
immediate matters. 

“Get hold of Mynheer, Daan, as soon as he 
lands, and tell him a man—you can say a 
rough-looking character, if you like—came to 
see him and you shut him in the library. Then 
from your lair you can listen to the explosion.” 

“Td like to know what excuse you'll give for 
being here today—unbidden by him.” 

“Stern business—and it happens to be true. 
London seems to have tapped another source 
and the price dropped by two shillings a 
pound. So he probably will burst, and I’ll have 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. For 
once I don’t care. There’s always the nutmeg. 
Your gleanings are in the same place, I take it. 
Good. I think this time we really must make 
an effort to get some to America. It’s amazing, 
isn’t it, how they don’t grow. You and I alone 
have shipped out enough to start a forest, and 
we're not the only ones. And the demand 
goes on.” 
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“We should be grateful for that. Now, : 
regards the patrols.” 

“T’d clean forgotten.” 

“You are not yourself this afternoon. Th 
seventeenth; the twenty-third; the first of nex 
month. But the Lonthoir run, on the fifteenth 
is full moon. So have a care then.” 

“Thank you, Daan,” Charles said war 5 
“It’s due to you we’ve eluded them so long, 
do verily believe. He’s a mean swine abou 
that too. He has all the information, but neve. 
another word or hint that a poor strugglin 
chap could take advantage of. I'd be intereste/ 
to know who supplies his information.” 

“T don’t think anybody does,” said Docto; 
Hootman, risingand brushing, with scrupulou 
care, every bit of clinging leaf from his dar! 
clothes. “‘A patrol officer, in his cups, one eve! 
ning dropped a hint abou*#general principle 
of routine, varied by tide and the moon; an 
after that, clever fellow, he could work it ou] 
for himself. On the first of the lunar month, a) 
regularly as it comes round, he sits down ani, 
makes his little chart; at which I look ne 
time I pass. Well, I'll go ahead; wait ten mini 
utes and then follow. I'll be on the lookout. 
hope your luck holds.” 

“Thanks. And Daan ——” 

“Vesa 

“Keep aneye on... Julia.” 

“T can promise to do that. I also admir. 
courage. I have my human side, you know.” 
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H. walked, unhurried and ponderous 
through the grove where the twilight wa: 
thickening. As he walked he snapped his fir: 
gers coaxingly at the snake which had ju 
moved in his mind. Come out, little snake, hj 
me inspect you and see whether you are what}. 
wish, what I hope you might be. Are you just 4) 
harmless little grass snake, or a deadly viper? 

He could remember every word, every ir 
flection of voice used on the evening of Julia } 
arrival when Mynheer had said, “Listen ——} 
and then unfolded his audacious, incredibl} 
scheme. Every word had been a blow to hi 
own plans and hopes. But now, after what hai 
happened this afternoon, it was just psi : 
that Julia might be a weapon snatched fror} 
Mynheer’s hand and fitted to his own. 

Doctor Hootman was neither religiousl}. 
nor mystically inclined. Ignoring Providenc} 
and Destiny, he was therefore forced to bend }, 
superstitious knee in the worship of anothe} 
controller of human lives, the great goddes} 
Coincidence. Coincidence was responsible fo}, 
the fact that the ship on which he had sailed a | 
doctor-surgeon and spy for the owners shoul} 
sink in the Banda straits and that he should b 
without a job, awaiting a passage, at the ve 
moment when Mynheer Vosmar was searc) 
ing for new medical attention for Pieter. Agai 
it was Coincidence which had ordained hi 
meeting with Charles Youngman; they ha 
founded a partnership which had been ver} 
profitable. So far, so good. Had Coincidene 
now stretched out her long arm and simply b 
throwing a man and a girl together offere) 
him the ghost of a chance of defeating Myr 
heer’s scheme and prospering his own? | 

Pondering these things, Doctor Hootma 
plodded back to his place of imprisonmen 
while Charles lay in the dusk on the scente} 
leaves and thought of Julia and how she ha 
kissed him. 

He kept coming back to that. He thought ¢ 
the patrol boats making their futile, regula 
prowls on the lookout for smugglers. H| 
thought of his fellow outlaws, the disillv 
sioned, dispossessed, risking their lives for te} 
guilders, living in squalor and daily dangei| 
but gallantly and cheerfully. He thought c 
Mynheer. He thought of Psyche. And h 
thought of a long avenue of elms, noisy wit 
rooks, that led to what had been a graciou) 
house, tawny-pink in the English sunshing 
now a heap of blackened rubble. But alwa: 
his thoughts came back to Julia, to the mer 
ory of that sweetly innocent and yet passior 
ate kiss and the way it had stirred him. 

Ten minutes. So many of his jobs called fc 
perfect timing that he could gauge a given pe 
riod to a few seconds without the aid of 
timepiece. He rose, brushed himself down. 

He might never see her again. There was n 
room in his life for sentiment. 





(To be Continued) 
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College and wartime director of the WAVES, 
jsays, “Being a woman has given me tremen- 
idous opportunities, thanks to men! It was 
only when men thought ‘There ought to be a 
woman’ that I was able to join many organi- 
izations which provided stimulating experi- 
ences. In my vast and pleasurable association 
)}with women, I have met a great many I admire 
jand I am glad to be able to associate with 
ithem as a fellow woman can. Of course my 
‘first reason for being glad I am a woman is 


ROSALIND RUSSELL tells us, ‘““Someone 
Jonce said ‘Man goes direct to God—woman 
goes through saints.’ We may often be round- 
about in the way we get things done, but we 
get them done, and usually come up smiling! 
‘Through our seemingly frivolous pursuits— 
/country auctions, county fairs, afternoon teas 
yand Christmas bazaars—we manage to raise 
|the money to build a new school wing or 
‘balance the church budget; and what’s more, 
everybody has fun while we do it. I enjoy our 
| womanly occupations—and I’m glad to be a 
j member of the club.” 

| GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS attrib- 
jutes the beauty of her paintings to “the many 
things in life I have loved and experienced as 
‘a woman.” She says, “Being able to give 
‘birth to two children, having a vital role in 
their education and development, having a 
woman’s pleasure in creating my different 
homes, planning the family meals and enjoy- 
ing pretty clothes are the things I have most 
enjoyed through the years—and the things 
that have most influenced my work as an 
artist.” 

DOROTHY THOMPSON and IVY 
) BAKER PRIEST agree that the special 
satisfactions in life that come to women are 
\bound by, as well as distinguished from, man’s 
jplace in the world. In their personal lives, 
iboth of these wives and mothers are admired 
)for their generous hearts and warmly feminine 
qualities. 

Says Dorothy Thompson: “Men and 
}women share a common humanity and are 
jmore alike than they are different. In the 
ivery greatest men there is a sensibility usually 
associated with the feminine, and in the great- 
jest women a power that we associate with the 
masculine. The highest satisfactions are hap- 
ipily open to persons of both sexes, provided 
they have the instinct, will and a yearning 
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THE THINGS 
WE NEVER HAD, 
REMAIN 


By DOROTHY LEE RICHARDSON 


Many times, oh many times 
since the day of my cruelty 


When I sent you away, 


I have wished that I might see 
you before I die 


To enchant you again with the 
luster of my eye, 


Which was only the gleam of 
your own fire lit in me. 


But too many years have 
crawled past; 


I have missed that meeting 

Too many times. Though, yes, 

My eye might brighten, what 
is around it is old. 

You are the only person for 
whom gold 

Still means my hair, the only 
one for whom my face 

Is still a magic pool in a 
moonlit place 

Hiding the secret which was 
never told. 


WHY I LIKE BEING A WOMAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


greater than mere ‘ambition’ to seek and find 
them. These are the satisfactions of mind and 
soul that reward the search for truth and 
understanding and concentrated engagement 
in creative work. The realization of an ambi- 
tion is usually tied to public recognition and 
applause. Satisfaction in achieving under- 
standing is in the achievement itself. But I 
cannot draw a line here, between the sexes.” 

Mrs. Priest adds, “Liking to be alive is 
what is important. I feel we should all be 


happy we are on this earth and enjoy to the 
fullest the compensations and rewards of a 
good life.” 

ISAK DINESEN’s philosophy gives us all 
something pleasant to think about now—and 
for the future. This author says, “As a little 
girl I often wished to be a boy, and I think 
that most little girls will have wished the same, 
but from the age of about fifteen I have, I 
believe, enjoyed being a female as thoroughly 
as any of my sex. At my present time of life I 
feel the preference even more strongly. I am 
convinced it is easier and more pleasant to be 
an old woman than to be an old man. Why? 
I feel that woman is freer than man. Not freer 
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in regard to the laws of the community, but 
freer in regard to the laws of life. I believe that 
the idea of /aw itself, deeply rooted in the 
nature of man, with woman is replaced by the 
idea of way. I have often in the company of 
my male friends felt in my bones that their 
being was hampered by a great many laws or 
rules which, with me and my whole sex, had 
been happily and inexplicably converted into 
ways and had thereby become more alive and 
easier to deal with. I feel that men very often, 
for this very reason, seek the company of 
women—as of somebody who is capable of 
liberating them from the annoying constraint 
of laws.” END 





Upholstered furniture and corner table also by Cosco 


Roll out your refreshments on this 


New 


An entertaining idea! Before guests arrive, set 
out your snacks on this new Cosco Serving Cart! 


It turns and rolls easily on three-inch rubber casters... 
and has a fashionable French Oval top and shelf, with 


CME Serving Cart! 


® 


smart-looking guard rails that help keep refreshments 


from sliding or spilling off. Between parties, it’s a hand- 


some living room or dining room accessory and a handy 


TV cart for family use. 


Five color combinations: ebony enamel legs and rails 
with white enamel top and shelf; chromium legs and rails 
with five-ply CoscoaT wood-grain finish in charcoal or 







8-WB Tray Cart 
$15.95 « $16.95 


furniture and hardware stores everywhere. Get 


yours now... and serve in style! 


SEE THESE OTHER 


8-L Electric Utility Table 


blonde; and brass-colored enamel legs and rails with 


white enamel or charcoal Coscoar finish. At department, 


$18 


$19.95 


LOSCO FAVORITES, TOO! 
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8-K Utility Table 


$10.95 ¢ $11.75 $8.95 © $9.75 


Price Colorado and west e HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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i nN RATS Ser: wes nen i 
Mix perfect Corn Bread in seconds—no bowl or pan to wash! 
Mixing bag and baking pan in every box. Add only egg and 
milk and squeeze the bag to blend. 


There are eleven Rose Bowl Tours 
for two! Nothing to buy—nothing 
to write except your husband’s name 
and address! And how surprised he’ll 
be to win a trip for two to the Rose 
Bowl! You'll see the Tournament of 
Roses Parade . . . the famous Rose 
Bowl Game... visit fabulous Disney- 
land ... Hollywood Movie Lots... 
Santa Anita . . . spend New Year’s 
Eve at the Biltmore Bowl in Los 
Angeles. And more good news—Rose 
Bowl Trip winners qualify for the 


PSD MWR ale oo — } 
Pour Corn Bread batter right from bag into special pan. 
Pan needs no greasing and never sticks. This mix is mess-free! 
No cleaning up, no dishwashing. 
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GIRLS: 


If you think that even your 
husband (iess the boy) Could _ 
make corn bread this easy - 
new way, send us his name! 
He may win a trip for two 


to the Rose Bowl Game 
...and even an Edsel car! 


Men’s Corn Bread Derby that can win 
your husband the grand prize—Ford’s 
great new Edsel car! 

What fun it will be watching your 
husband and the other winners com- 
pete in this baking derby. Each will 
be given a package of Aunt Jemima 
Corn Bread Easy-Mix, a half cup of 
milk, an egg, and a handicap. Then 
the race is on to see which husband 
can mix perfect Corn Bread the fastest 
. . . and win the Edsel. Enter your 
husband’s name today. 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO— mail your husband's name and address to: ‘‘Corn Bread Sweepstakes, 
Box 5339, Chicago 77, Illinois,"’ on or before November 11, 1957. You can use a post-card. 








1. Nameswill be drawn andthe first eleven 
will be notified by November 29. Each will be 
entitled to receive roundtrip transportation 
for two between his home town and Los 
Angeles plus hotel accommodations and 
meals for a week (Dec. 28 thru Jan. 3), in 
Southern California. All arrangements made 
by American Express Company Travel Ser- 
vice. If any of the eleven fails to accept the 
trip by December 6 he is disqualified and 





Men's Corn Bread Derby in Los Angeles on 
January 2, 1958. Contestants will compete 











You'll bake perfect Corn Bread—the moist, non-crumbly kind. 
Smooth golden crust, top and bottom! Get amazing new Aunt 
Jemima Corn Bread Easy-Mix today! 


Complete 4 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 

















in a handicap race to make corn bread with 
Aunt Jemima Corn Bread Easy-Mix. The one 
producing perfect results—perfect in the 
opinion of the judges—in the shortest time 
—will win an Edsel car. The decision of the 
Derby Judges will be final. 

3. This contest void in Connecticut, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey and Wisconsin, orin any 
state or locality where prohibited, taxed, or 
restricted by law. Otherwise, any husband 
in the United States or his wife, may enter 
his name, except employees of the Quaker 
Oats Company, its advertising agencies or 
their families. 





Mixing Bag 
and Baking Pan 
in.every box! 


Aunt Jemima corn BREAD EASY-MIX 
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Y Whew a 
fue 


Mrs. Nathan Pusey tells 


DI PIETRO 





“We usually cling to the old custom of men and women guests’ her philosophy of entertaining 
separating after dinner for coffee,”’ says slim, blue-eyed Mrs. Pusey. 


to Nancy Crawford W ood. 


“T Nor parties, I like to depend on dishes that 

I’ve used before, and that I know are go- 

ing to be good, rather than trying at the last 

minute to be more imaginative but less suc- 

cessful,” says Mrs. Nathan Pusey, wife of the 

president of Harvard. ‘‘This is the most basic 
point about our entertaining.” 

The Puseys live in a beautiful ivy-covered 
brick house built over forty years ago by 
President Lowell of Harvard; its sunny, high- 
ceilinged rooms, decorated by Mrs. Pusey in 
blues and yellows—her favorite colors—are 
perfect for all kinds of entertaining, from a 
large tea for fifty or sixty people to a small 
luncheon or dinner for six or eight. A recent 
party in honor of Field Marshal Montgomery, 
for instance, began with a delicious scallop 
chowder, subtly flavored with bacon crum- 
bles; then came a hearty mixed grill—small 
steaks with grilled tomatoes, sausages and 
mushroom caps—and string beans in a won- 








































derful sour-cream sauce. Dessert was a big ames 

apricot tart. ge 
““We give several men’s dinners a month,” 2 Y ah 

says Mrs. Pusey—‘‘al/ men, that is—and I wm 


guess I am getting to be something of a spe- 
cialist in foods men like. When everything is 
ready—the flowers arranged, and the food 
well under way—the children and I go across 
the street to the Faculty Club for dinner and 
watch through the window as people ring our 
doorbell and go in!” 

A dinner menu which has proved to be a 
great favorite with men might start with small 
cups of fresh grapefruit sections, lightly sug- 
ared, and flavored with fresh lime juice; then 









Menu for a big buffet party at the Puseys’: creamy curried eggs and mushrooms; 
a highly seasoned lamb dish, served with hot buttered rice; Mrs. Pusey’s favorite 
salad—chilled endive, lettuce and water cress, with a simple French dressing. 


Lobster thermidor is often served at small, seated dinners at the 
Puseys’ with asparagus or Lima beans. “‘My favorite first course goes 
: , _ well with the lobster meal,’ says Mrs. Pusey. “It’s cold fresh grape- 
’ ‘ fruit sections, spiked with fresh lime juice and a sprinkling of sugar.” 


ies : mr 


pie 2a 
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Hor weight watchers... new 


low-calorie D-ZERTA PUDDING 


Now dieters can satisfy that han- 
kering for dessertwithnewD-Zerta 
Puddings— Vanilla, Chocolate and 
Butterscotch. 
D-Zerta Puddings 
without sugar, but they have all 
the 


are made 


sweet, melt-in-your-mouth 


goodness of America’s best-liked 
puddings. Get plenty because the 
whole family will enjoy them. 
D-Zerta Gelatin is made with- 
out sugar, too. Try all 6 flavors 
for bright, tempting desserts and 


refreshing salads! 


D-Zerta and Jell-O are registered trade-marks of General Foods 


Compare the calories in one serving 





Made by the makers of JELLO desserts. . 


SUGAR-FREE 3 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


yA Wg 


PUDDING 


FOR LOW CALORIE DIETS 


Only 54 calones in a serving 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JELL-O DESSERTS 


-SO you know its good! 





a delicious lobster thermidor, served with but- 
tered asparagus or Lima beans. Dessert might 
be either a chocolate roll (a fluffy cake and 
whipped-cream mixture); or a feather-light 
chocolate mousse; or meringues filled with 
pistachio ice cream, served with chocolate 
sauce. 

“For a big buffet party,” says Mrs. Pusey, 
“T like to serve two hot main dishes; one of 
our favorites is curried eggs and mushrooms. 
With this, a spicy lamb casserole and hot but- 
tered rice. My favorite salad of all is endive 
and water cress with a plain French dressing— 
oil, vinegar, pepper and salt. For dessert, 
lemon sherbet with fresh fruit—whatever is in 
season.” 

Hors d’oeuvres at the Puseys’ are usually 
simple but delicious. “We like a mixture of 
red caviar and sour cream on dark pumper- 
nickel bread,” says Mrs. Pusey. “Chopped 
cooked shrimp, mixed 
with mayonnaise, onion 
and seasonings, and 
spread on toast, is an- 
other favorite. We love 
olives, green and ripe, 
and often serve a mix- 
ture of chopped eggs, 
olives, cream cheese and 


HAVE 


mayonnaise, seasoned 
with Worcestershire 
sauce.” 


Here are recipes from 
three of Mrs. Pusey’s 
favorite party menus: 


SCALLOP CHOWDER esa 
Cook 1 vi il X Bottle brush. 
4 9Int scallops in 
00 I Ss I Milk: 


small amount of water. 
Put through food chop- 
per. Make a cream 
sauce by blending 3 
tablespoons flour with 
3 tablespoons melted 
butter. Add 3 cups light 
cream, scallops and wa- 
ter in which the scallops 
were cooked, plus 1 
tablespoon minced on- 
ion sautéed in a little 
butter. Season lightly 
with salt and pepper: 
and if you like, add 3 
or 4 tablespoons sherry. 
Garnish on top with 
crumbled crisp bacon. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Can opener, 
Orange juice, 
Bib. 


Have tissue, 


GREEN BEANS IN Have taleum, 


SOUR-CREAM 
SAUCE 


Cook 11% pounds fresh 
green beans, cut in 
French style, in salted 
water until tender: or 
use 6 cups cooked 
frozen or canned green 
beans. Drain, reserv- 
ing the liquid. Cover the beans and keep 
warm while you quickly prepare your sauce. 
In a small pan, sauté 1 large onion, finely 
chopped, and 3 tablespoons chopped pars- 
ley in 3 tablespoons butter. Stir in 1)% ta- 
blespoons flour. Add 34 cup liquid from beans 
and cook until thick. Add 34 cup sour cream, 
11% teaspoons salt, 3g teaspoon pepper, 114 
teaspoons sugar and 1! teaspoons vinegar. 
Pour over beans. Serve immediately. Makes 
6 servings. 


APRICOT TART 


Mix 2% cups cooked dried apricots with 1 
cup of their juice (you will need about 2 cups 
dried apricots to start with), 114 cups gran- 
ulated sugar, 2 tablespoons melted butter 
and 3 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca. 
Boil 5 minutes. Line an 8” piepan with 
pastry, pour in hot filling, cover with crust, 
and bake in a hot oven, 425°F., for 30-40 
minutes. Makes 6 pieces. 


LOBSTER THERMIDOR 


Split two 114-pound boiled lobsters length- 
wise. Remove lobster meat and cut into 
good bite-sized pieces. Clean the shells and 
wash well. Simmer 2 cups cooked lobster 
meat and 1% cup sliced mushrooms in 2 
tablespoons butter. Add 14 teaspoon pap- 


WILL TRAVEL 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


Have diapers (disposable), 
Feeding chair (hoseable), 


Have plasticized sheeting, 
Have gadget for heating, 
And panties of waterproof silk. 


A harness to tie back 

My son in inadequate crib; 
Have aspirin, sleepers, 
Applesauce, creepers, 


Have blanket, have Teddy, 
Have boiled water ready, 


Have Spock. . . 
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rika and 5 tablespoons chicken stock plus 3 
tablespoons lemon juice or, if you prefer, 14 
cup sherry. Cook 2 minutes. Sprinkle with 2 
tablespoons flour. Mix lightly. Beat 2 egg 
yolks with 2 cups light cream, and stir into 
the lobster mixture. Cook gently until 
smooth and thickened. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Put mixture into the half 
shells, packing well. Sprinkle with grated 
Cheddar cheese. Brown under broiler. Makes 
4 servings. 


CHOCOLATE ROLL 


Beat 4 eggs well. Gradually add 34 cup 
sugar. Beat until thick and light. Then fold 
in 14 cup flour and 1% teaspoon baking 
powder. Fold in 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, melted, 2 tablespoons sugar, 3 
tablespoons cold water, 14 t oon baking 
soda and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Butter a deep 
cooky sheet, about 16” 
x 10”. Then line with 
buttered wax paper. 
Spread mixture evenly 
in pan and bake in a 
moderate oven, 350° F., 
25-30 minutes. Remove 
from pan. Dust with 
confectioners’ sugar 
and turn out on towel 
sprinkled with confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Roll up 
immediately in towel 
and leave until cool. 
Unroll and spread with 
whippedcreamto which 
a level tablespoon sugar 
and a few drops of al- 
mond flavoring have 
been added. Roll im- 
mediately, before cake 
dries and edges break. 
Makes 6-8 servings. 


BABY, 


Have vitamins, zwieback, 


CHOCOLATE 
MOUSSE 
Seald 1 cup milk with 2 
squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 14 cup sugar 
and | teaspoon unfla- 
vored gelatin. When 
chocolate and gelatin 
are dissolved, beat un- 
til smooth and well 
blended. Add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Strain 
into refrigerator tray or 
bowl. Chill until mix- 
ture thickens, beat un- 


: til light, then fold in 2 
My thoughts [Il unravel: 


Have baby, will travel 
But never again past our block! 


sett 


cups heavy cream which 
has been beaten until 
stiff, and to which 4 
cup sugar has been 
added. Freeze in refrig- 
erator tray. Makes 1 
quart. 





: CURRIED EGGS AND 
MUSHROOMS WITH CHEESE 


Peel and cut 15 hard-cooked eggs into quar- 
ters. Sauté 11% pounds sliced mushrooms in 
2-3 tablespoons butter. Prepare 6 cups light 
cream sauce. Season with 34 cup grated 
Parmesan cheese, 414 teaspoons curry pow- 
der, 6 tablespoons chopped pimiento, 6 
tablespoons chili sauce, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Bring the sauce to a boil and add 
the mushrooms, eggs and 6 tablespoons 
sliced canned water chestnuts. Pour mix- 
ture into baking dish and top with bread 
crumbs. Dot with butter and place under 
broiler until the crumbs brown. Makes 12 
servings. 


SPICY BARBECUED LAMB 


Sauté 1 cup sliced onions and 2 cups finely 
diced celery in 6 tablespoons butter. Add 2 
teaspoons dry mustard, 6 tablespoons brown 
sugar, 5 teaspoons salt and 2 teaspoons chili 
powder. Stir in 4 cups tomato juice, 1 small 
can tomato paste, 144 cups water and 44 
cup plus 1 tablespoon vinegar. Simmer for 
about 20 minutes. Add 6 cups lean lamb cut 
into good-sized chunks, and 18 peeled pearl 
onions. Simmer for 40 minutes or until the 
sauce has thickened and the lamb is tender. 
Makes 12 servings. END 
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1ANCINE is an easy triumph 


Whole — Cut — French Style 


with Del Monte, the best of the Blue Lake beans 


Did you ever think you'd see the day that 
company-best green beans would be this easy? 


Well, that day is here—just try DEL MonTE 
Blue Lake Green Beans and see. Because these 
green beans are so tender they're a delight—yet 
crisply firm, never limp or slippery. Their garden 
flavor is so delicately rich, too—you'll guess that 
they are a very special sort of bean, perfectly 
cooked. 


And you'll be right. For De. Monte Green 
Beans are as wonderfully different from old-time 
kinds as day from night. That’s why Det Monte 
Green Beans live up to your very best recipes. 
Have some! 


GREEN BEANS AMANDINE with PORK CHOP ROAST 


6 thick pork chops, each Ya cup thinly sliced almonds 


with a bone Ye, cup melted butter or margarine 
3 cups seasoned dry bread 
stuffing mix 2 cans (1 Ib. size) 


DEL MONTE Brand Blue Lake 


2 eggs, slightly beaten French Style Green Beans 


Salt and pepper chops. Combine stuffing mix with eggs. Divide 
into equal portions between chops and fasien together with 
string or skewers. Stand “roast’’ on flat bony side of chops in 
shallow pan. Roast in moderate oven (350°) 2 to 24 hours or till 
done. At serving time, sauté almond slices in melted butter for 
5 min. Pour over hot, drained Del Monte Green Beans. Spiced 
crabapples make a nice garnish, if desired. Serves 6. 


Green Beans 


SLICED LENGTHW 


cit) BEA 


Wi 
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CHOSEN TO BE QUEEN 


CONTINUED 


As one of the world’s most eligible girls, her 
name already has been linked romantically 
with that of the young Prince Harald of 
Norway and England’s party-loving Duke of 
Kent. Undoubtedly there will be others, for 
Margrethe—vividly blond in contrast to her 
mother’s pale gold—gives promise of real 
beauty; she is only now emerging from youth- 
ful coltishness into slim grace. Last year she 
wore her hair almost like a boy’s, because it 
was easier to manage that way. This year she 


New with SPAM! New with Bisquick! “SPAM CAKES”! 


SPAM BAKES RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE. This is fun! 
the making and the eating. The folks’ll love these tender 
each one centered with a 
sizzling slice of SPAM. Here’s how you do it: 

MAKE BISQUICK PANCAKE BATTER (directions on the box). 
BROWN SPAM SLICES ON GRIDDLE . . . 2 to 3 inches apart. 


TURN SPAM SLICES... pour batter over each slice. Turn again. 


golden Bisquick pancakes... 


FROM PAGE 65 


has let it grow. She admits now (since sud- 
denly she cares) that soft curls are more fem- 
inine, and much prettier with hats. Tall 
(5/10) and supple from skiing, swimming 
and horseback riding, she selects her clothes 
with new care to minimize height and em- 
phasize a small waist and slender legs. 
Margrethe’s growing interest in her appear- 
ance is natural; she is immensely interested 
in and curious about practically everything— 
but especially about all of nature. She has a 
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special rapport with animals. Horses respond 
to her lightest touch; sea gulls, as abundant 
in her sea-girt country as pigeons in inland 
cities, fly to her feet. When she was nine she 
smuggled a chicken into her room, kept it and 
fed it for a week before it was discovered. On 
her thirteenth Christmas she told her parents, 
‘“* Most of all I would like a membership card 
for the Society of Ornithology.” It was under 
the tree on Christmas Eve. She has been an 
active watching and reporting member ever 
since. 

Though Margrethe always liked school, she 
could never become immersed in purely scho- 
lastie work—an attitude her father, once one 
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of Europe’s noted playboys, does not condone 
but understands quite well. Early in her years 
at Zahle’s he asked her how school was going. 
“Oh, wonderful!’ she told him, Encouraged 
at this sign of scholarship, Frederik probed 
further. Was it mathematics she liked best? 
Geography? None of these. Margrethe, whose 
contacts with other people had been pleasant 
but hardly intimate, explained enthusiasti- 
cally, ““The best thing of all is milling around 
and pushing and shoving in the corridors.” 

But if scholarship for its own sake fails to 
set her afire, knowledge applied to life excites 
her. When her grandfather, Sweden’s King 
Gustav VI, told her about his interest in ar- 
chaeology and in the mysterious civilization of 
the ancient Etruscans, Margrethe went home 
and devoured hitherto uninteresting books on 
history and geology. Then she went @ack to the 
old king. “I’ve thought about it,” she told 
him, ‘“‘and I’d like to go with you.” She joined 
him for a week at his villa at San Giovan- 
nale di Berra near Rome, and every day the 
two of them went out in sneakers and pants 
and short-sleeved shirts and grubbed in the 
earth around the Roman Cassia Way—even- 
tually uncovering an Etruscan tomb filled 
with burial equipment, terra-cotta vases, and 
cooking utensils. 

When the proposal was first made to 
change the rules of succession, King Fred- 
erik and Ingrid worried about their daughter’s 
reaction to the idea of being queen. Margrethe 
was a normally happy girl—but of the three 
daughters she tended most to be serious and 
introspective, and had been quite shy as a 
child, partly because of an early eye ailment 
later corrected by surgery. Her responses were 
more often emotional than reasonable or prac- 
tical. A dead bird in the garden might prompt 
her sisters to brief dismay—and enthusiastic 
plans for its funeral; Margrethe, in tears, 
would hold the stiff little body in her hand, 
and wonder about its soul. 

The girls had grown up with a minimum of 
“royal” atmosphere about them; Margrethe 
had been in school several years before any of 
them knew they were princesses. Even then the 
discovery made little difference in their lives. 

Margrethe first read about the proposed 
constitutional change in a newspaper. She 
asked about it—but her father answered 
vaguely. A few months later she and her 
mother and sisters were visiting a British play- 
ground, and while the younger girls rode the 
merry-go-round the queen had a quiet talk 
with her eldest daughter. She explained to 
Margrethe that she might someday be queen, 
told her of the responsibilities of sovereignty, 
and of its deep satisfactions. 


aca she explained it well. Through 
accepting new responsibilities Margrethe has 
grown in poise and assurance; she truly 
seems to enjoy her new role. In May she filled 
her first important official royal function when 
she joined her parents in greeting Britain’s 
Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip as they 
stepped ashore in Copenhagen harbor from 
the royal yacht Britannia. She rode with her 
mother and Philip in an open car behind her 
father and Elizabeth, and later in the colorful 
cortege of royal state coaches to the state re- 
ception and banquet. At the ballet, Margrethe 
sat in the “‘cavaliers’ box” adjoining the royal 
box while the crowd cheered her mother and 
father and Elizabeth and Philip. Then they 
shouted, ‘‘Margrethe! Margrethe!” until her 
father brought her into the royal box to stand 
beside them, proudly acknowledging her own 
cheers. 

Most of the time, though, Margrethe’s life 
is calmer. She is studying Latin, history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, natural science, and the 
mythology that so pervades Danish literature 
and art. Since the royal family, like most of 
Denmark, is Lutheran, she is also taught the 
basic principles of the Christian religion. 
Margrethe is quick at languages, reading and 
speaking fluently five besides her own—Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, English, French and German. 
She rides horseback several times a week, and 
receives swimming instruction at the State 
Institute for Gymnastics, where many of Den- 
mark’s leading athletes train. 

Next year she will get her certificate corre- 
sponding to the American high-school di- 
ploma. Then she may take work at Copen- 
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agen University—both her father and grand- 
ither took university degrees—or stay home 
) be tutored further in international law, con- 
titutional law and national economy. 

In liking to do things herself—as well as get 
ff occasionally by herself—Margrethe is like 
er mother, a pale slender blonde who /ooks 
elpless and fragile. It is the queen to whom 
Aargrethe probably confides her most per- 
‘onal worries and hopes, whose counsel she 
llows in such matters as cosmetics, clothes 
‘nd manners, and who guides her basic think- 
ng in the gradual growth from girl to woman. 
| The women of the House of Glucksburg 
ccasionally go off together, leaving Frederik 
fend for himself. For the past several win- 
lers they have gone to Norway for a week or 
wo of skiing, at which the queen excels. While 
till a Swedish princess, Ingrid learned to cook 
und won an award for her skill; she has taught 
his art to her daughters. She also knits and 
ews, and during the occupation made many 
of her daughters’ clothes. She is thrifty: not 

ng ago she overestimated the amount of 
varn she needed for a sweater—and returned 
he extra to the Copenhagen department store 
or credit! 
| Actually, both the king and queen are in- 
jependently wealthy through inheritance and 
nvestments, of which a large amount is in 
jousing and real estate in Copenhagen. But 
‘hey prefer to leave most of this untouched and 
ive on the king’s income. 

Much of the queen’s time is spent at meet- 
ngs of various women’s organizations, visit- 
ng, speaking or advising on projects, and in 
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philanthropic work. She especially enjoys 
working among children. Every Christmas she 
travels to North Slesvig—an area returned to 
enmark by Germany after World War I— 
with clothing and gifts collected from the rest 
of the country, and the king joins her there for 
a few days before the holidays. Last year 
/Margrethe went, too, to help sort gifts and fit 
the coats and dresses on the children. 

At first glance, the queen’s physical likeness 
to former ambassador Clare Boothe Luce is 
striking—the clear, cameo complexion, the 
pale hair springing softly from a center part 
around perfectly even features. Ingrid has ex- 
cellent taste in clothes, and a special flair for 
dressing for royal appearances: to avoid look- 
ing like a mushroom beside her 6’ 4”” husband 
and her statuesque daughter, she chooses slim 
coats and skirts for daytime; only in the eve- 
ning, with the added height of a tiara, can she 
‘afford the great sweeping skirts she loves, in 
creamy brocaded satins. 

Ingrid, gentle and exquisitely mannered, 
has had a gentling effect on her husband. In his 
youth Frederik was regarded throughout Eu- 
rope as a gay blade—perhaps rather too gay. 
Copenhagen was known then as now as the 
“Paris of the North,” and Frederik took full 
advantage of its twenty-four-hour night life. 
He enlisted in the navy in 1917, attended the 
Danish naval academy, went on to serve as 
commander of fishery-protection vessels, tor- 
pedo boats and warships. 

He took little interest in royal responsibili- 
ties; on shore leave he liked to have fun and 
see people, especially attractive young women. 
His subjects and his father, Christian X, de- 
spaired of his ever settling down. His one quiet 
interest was music—and it was music which 
led him to marriage. For in 1934 when his 
friend Georg Hoeberg, late conductor of the 
Copenhagen Royal Opera, went to fill a guest 
spot in Stockholm, Frederik went too—and 
stayed to be charmed by Princess Ingrid. Their 





engagement was announced a month later. 
Next year Frederik left the navy, and—except 
for a brief return during World War II—has 
since devoted his energy to being prince and, 
since 1947, king. 

Frederik still loves music. He keeps grand 
pianos in all the royal residences and on the 
royal yacht; and should a guest be so careless 
as to leave a damp glass on one of these, Fred- 
erik is likely to rush over, remove the glass, 
and if necessary dry off the surface. He plays 
competently, composes, and has frequently 
conducted such noted orchestras as the Royal 
Guards, the National Symphony and the Na- 
tional Radio Symphony Orchestra. 


At least once a week Frederik and Ingrid 
see a play, opera or ballet at Copenhagen’s 
Royal Theater or at some other theater. Often 
Margrethe and her sisters go too. Actually the 
family seems to prefer the smaller houses 
where they can slip in unobserved; at the 
cream-and-gold Royal, with its royal box, no 
one can miss their arrival—at which signal the 
entire audience stands to cheer, gives cries of 
‘Long live the king,” and nine rousing shouts 
of “‘Hurrah!”’ Often the Danish national an- 
them is played and sung for good measure, be- 
fore the audience, with much bowing and smil- 
ing and waving of hands, settles down again 
and the play can go on. It is understandable 
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that a nonroyal theater might occasionally 
seem a royal relief. 

Copenhageners commonly say that their 
king is a man one likes without even knowing. 
However, every Copenhagener can know his 
king: according to a time-honored tradition 
that a Danish citizen shall always have free 
access to the monarch, Frederik makes no ap- 
pointments on the first and third Mondays 
of every month—and often visitors are lined 
up outside the palace from all over the king- 
dom. Some of these merely want to thank the 
king personally for a job appointment or 
decoration. Others want to invite him to local 
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estivities and jubilees. He is asked for advice 
on local community problems; he listens pa- 
tiently to someone’s new suggestion on solv- 
ing the world crisis. Occasionally a visitor 
badly needs money, and if he seems deserving 
Frederik probably helps him out of his own 
pocket. As often as possible, Margrethe slips 
ver from Amalienborg to sit in on these vis- 
its—they constitute a fascinating lesson in the 
tact and diplomacy required of a sovereign. 

The king is all action, decision; his face re- 
flects his every reaction; his unusually warm 
smile seems intimate even when directed to- 
ward a crowd of 40,000. Utterly unself-con- 
scious, he is particularly appealing when he 
shows affection for his family in public— 
scooping up a daughter to kiss her, gently 
guiding Ingrid through a crowded room, smil- 
ing at something she tells him. 

If Ingrid has softened him, he has helped 
her relax and enjoy royal living. She smiles 
more readily and no longer worries over a 
last-minute lapse in protocol. And a good 
thing, too—because Frederik cannot always 
contain his restless energy, his impatience at 
events that move too slowly. When he and 
Ingrid inspect a public institution, he likes to 
look it over and get on with other business. At 
a sanitarium recently Frederik made a quick 
round of the wards and then went out to talk 
with hospital officials and committee mem- 
bers. Ingrid lingered with patients in the 
wards. The king waited. And he waited. And 
he waited. Finally, in full-dress admiral’s uni- 
form, he flung himself down on the grass and 
demanded, “‘Where is she?” 

It was the king who nicknamed Margrethe 
“Daisy” when she was a baby. Now, as she 
learns how to be queen, it is he who will be her 
chief mentor. For some, the idea of quick, im- 
patient Frederik as teacher might seem ap- 
palling; for Margrethe, he should prove ideal. 
The two enjoy each other’s company im- 
mensely, whether jesting lightly or discussing 
a serious topic, plotting the course of the 
royal yacht or trying to hold onto a squealing 
piglet at the Bellahoej National Fair. They re- 
act identically, and their expressive faces 
change constantly; watching them on the 
same platform is like watching two people 
with the same central nervous system—both 
solemn one moment, then without a glance 
both breaking into smiles that warm and il- 
luminate those about them. Frederik’s advis- 
ers think he will find teaching Margrethe his 
job the most fun he’s had as king. 


One trait Frederik shares with no member of 
his family is early rising. He is up, full of 
energy, as soon as it is rightfully day and 
long before the family breakfasts at eight; 
Margrethe and her mother would skip break- 
fast with pleasure for a little extra sleep. Last 
spring, during preparations for the visit of 
England’s royal couple, Frederik decided they 
should run through the harbor welcoming 
ceremony just once more, so he got everyone 
out to the docks early Sunday morning. The 
Royal Guards flawlessly (if sleepily) executed 
God Save the King, but the king found fault 
with the line-up of dignitaries. They switched 
about, and all went through their paces again 








while the king strode about briskly taking 
snapshots—and Ingrid and Margrethe stifled 
yawns. 

Amalienborg Castle—where Margrethe stud- 
ies from breakfast until shortly before five, 
when Benedikte and Anne-Marie return from 
school and the family gathers for tea in the 
Knights’ Hall—is the center of the royal fam- 
ily’s activities. It is the palace they think of as 
home, although during the year they may live 
in a number of other places. The Copenhagen 
palace, a huge baroque building considered one 
of Europe’s finest examples of rococo archi- 
tecture, contrasts sharply with the pretty pas- 
tel houses of Denmark, and its more typical 
castles—usually unreal as fairy tales or as mys- 
terious and gloomy as Hamlet’s Elsinore. 
Through the years, Ingrid has brightened up 
the interior of Amalienborg with clean mod- 
ern touches; but the outside remains un- 
changed—heavily ornate, grandly formal. 


From her window at Amalienborg, Mar- 
grethe can see the ocean and the ships moving 
into and out of the harbor; can almost see the 
touching statue of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Little Mermaid gazing wistfully out to sea 
from a rock near shore. The Little Mermaid 
was her favorite childhood story, and a sketch 
she drew to illustrate the tale once won her a 
prize in a school competition. 

Margrethe began her education at Amalien- 
borg when she was five, in a kindergarten her 
mother formed at the palace, with twelve other 
boys and girls attending. At seven she en- 
tered Zahle’s, the school her sisters attend 
now—they are treated with informality but 
always addressed formally as Princess Bene- 
dikte and Princess Anne-Marie. After eight 
years at Zahle’s Margrethe spent a year in an 
English boarding school, North Foreland 
Lodge, near Basingstoke. The king and queen 
wanted her to meet middle-to-upper-class 
girls her own age, and live a community life 
away from her family for a while; they made 
it crystal-clear to school authorities that they 
wanted no royal welcome or royal treatment 
for their daughter. For the first time last fall 
Margrethe’s education was entirely in the 
hands of private tutors (in contrast to the Brit- 
ish queen and her sister, who were taught 
exclusively by tutors); but her curriculum is 
still planned and supervised by her old men- 
tor at Zahle’s, Miss August Margrethe Friis. 

All the little blond princesses have taken 
dancing lessons at Miss Inge Dam’s Dancing 
Institute in a suburb of Copenhagen. Every 
year Margrethe gives a dinner dance for three 
or four dozen young people, including old 
friends from Zahle’s and sons and daughters 
of her parents’ friends from all over the coun- 
try. For dinner, which lasts about two hours, 
Margrethe plans several courses—perhaps 
orange salad and roast pork, veal in cream 
sauce served with dry red wine, and an ice. 
Afterward there is dancing in the Knights’ 
Hall, and except for the grandeur of the gray- 
and-gold mirror-paneled room, the party 
might be for teen-agers anywhere. The boys, 
whose average height is just beginning to top 
the girls’, wear dinner jackets; the girls, in 
swirling off-shoulder ball gowns colored like 
flowers and stiffened by layers of fluffy petti- 
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coats, are reflected dazzlingly in mirrors on all 
four sides of the room. While the young peo- 
ple dance and sip a light punch, the king and 
queen entertain friends in an adjoining salon. 

Margrethe has been attending dances for 
about four years. One of the earliest and most 
exciting (at a boys’ school, Herlufsholm) was 
also memorable for its lesson in royal humil- 
ity. Margrethe and her mother had planned 
her dress for weeks—it was perfect. Her hair 
curled beautifully. Her date was the eighteen- 
year-old Count Ulrik Ahlefeldt-Laurvig. Mar- 
grethe felt so poised, so pleased with her ap- 
pearance that she was neither surprised nor 
impressed when the handsomest boy in the 
room asked her to dance—and she accepted, 
although they had not been introduced. As 
they danced, she attributed his nervousness to 
awe, and kindly tried to help him relax. She 
succeeded—too well. Within minutes he had 
confessed his real reason in asking her to 
dance—to win a week’s allowance from his 
roommate! 

That incident happened long ago. Now 
Margrethe is concerned with more serious 
matters. For next April she begins her 
official apprenticeship. She will act as regent 
in her father’s absence, a duty now assigned 
to her uncle, Prince Knud. 

When she becomes crown princess, Mar- 
grethe will be assigned her own income, or ap- 
panage, and her own lady in waiting, who will 
act as her secretary and go shopping with her 
to pay for all her purchases and arrange for 
their delivery—since such details are not sup- 
posed to concern royalty. The amount of her 
appanage, however, will not be determined 
until next spring. 

After Margrethe is queen, her signature will 
be required to put into effect any council de- 
cisions or measures passed by parliament, 
with ministers countersigning. She will have 
the power to break a parliamentary tie, and 
to call up troops without waiting for parlia- 
mentary approval in case of aggression against 
the homeland—although any extension be- 
yond the initial call would have to be author- 
ized by parliament. As sovereign she will be 
Grand Master of the Royal Orders of the 
Elephant and the Dannebrog, which means 
“flag of the Danes” and is also the name of the 
royal yacht. (President Eisenhower, awarded 
the Order of the Elephant after the Allied vic- 
tory in World War II, is one of the few non- 
royal persons ever so honored.) 

Margrethe’s appanage as queen will be de- 
termined by parliament, as it is each time a 
new ruler is crowned, according to the coun- 
try’s cost-of-living index. Frederik receives 
2,500,000 kroner a year (about $325,000), 
which seems a sizable amount, but from which 
must be subtracted incomes for other mem- 
bers of the royal house, salaries of lesser court 
officials, and salaries of the staffs in their vari- 
ous residences. Members of the royal family 
also make large philanthropic contributions, 
and are expected to live ina manner suitable to 
their station, both at home and abroad. 

Eventually Margrethe will move into her 
own palace across the square from Amalien- 
borg—which actually is not one but four cas- 
tles built about the square. One of the others 
is the ruling monarch’s guesthouse, where 
England’s Elizabeth and Philip stayed last 
spring; the other is now at the disposal of 
Prince Knud. 


O:; all their castles, Fredensborg looks most 
the way a royal castle in Denmark should 
look—classic, shining white, with brilliant 
dark blue tile roofs. Its 422 rooms are said 
to have 20,000 windowpanes, one of which 
bears the signature ““Winston Churchill” — 
scratched by the Prime Minister with his dia- 
mond ring during a visit in 1950. Fredens- 
borg is surrounded by spacious lawns and tall 
elms and beeches that turn gold during the 
royal family’s autumn visits. Here Frederik’s 
great-grandfather Christian IXx—known as the 
father-in-law of Europe because he supplied so 
many daughters for her scattered thrones— 
entertained the Czar of Russia and the Em- 
press Dagmar, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Alexandra, and other royal relatives 
of European courts. 

The palace at Marselisborg on Aarhus Bay 
was the favorite summer residence of Fred- 
erik’s parents. Frederik and Ingrid, however, 


prefer the cooler, prettier one at Graasten, 
in southern Jutland. With its bell tower and 
light plaster finish outside, it looks like an old 
New England church; and inside, Ingrid’s 
skillful redecoration has resulted ina light, un- 
cluttered atmosphere. 

But the favorite home-away-from-home is 
Trend, the gift of 80,000 Danish citizens to 
Ingrid and Frederik shortly after their mar- 
riage. Trend is a one-story brown wooden 
house on a small lake fringed with rushes and 
surrounded by 1200 acres of pine forest and 
moor, well stocked with game. Here they 





CALLING HEAVEN, 
LINE 2, RING 4 


By ANN GIBBONS 


Gran’ma used to say, 
“You'll rue the day... . 
Why won’t you learn to sew? 
And speak when spoken to 


But not talk back; instead of 
reading books 


Why can’t you learn to cook?” 


“You'll be sorry, miss,” 

She said. ““You’ll wish 

That you’d been kinder to the 
Jones boy. 


That one’s a comer, and bound 
to get ahead. 

It’s just as easy to love a man 
with money,” 

Speaking as one who hadn’t, this 
gran’ma said. 


“There’s sorrow meant for you,” 

She warned. “‘And pain. You’ll 
rue 

This walking in the rain, when 
you’ve rheumaties! 

Why can’t you stay when people 
come to call 

And talk awhile? There’s lonely 
days 

Ahead for you, unless you mend 
your ways.”’ 


And gran’ma, if you’re 
listening ... 
It all came true. 


I never learned to cook, nor love 
the Jones boy; 


My bones have ached with 
walking in the rain 


And I’ve been lonely. But ’m a 
stubborn girl. 


I cannot rue! 





spend Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide; 
here they can be utterly alone. The household 
staff is one maid—on her day off, the boy de- 
livering groceries to the back door is likely to 
be told, ““Come right in!” by a queen elbow 
deep in soapsuds and three princesses stand- 
ing by with dish towels. 

Their other lodges are Eremitagen, at the 
famous deer park at Klampenborg seven miles 
north of Copenhagen, where the king often 
holds large state luncheons; and another on 
the Fredensborg estate. 

Yachting on the Dannebrog—a superb 
244-foot, 1200-ton vessel with a dining room 
that can seat 40 guests—the king and queen 
and their daughters have become personally 
acquainted with as many of their subjects as 
any royal family in history. They spend about 
six weeks a year on the Dannebrog, liking best 
to cruise at random, anchor, and turn up un- 
expectedly in a community to meet the people. 
In the past seven years they have been in al- 
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most every fiord and on every island in the — 
Danish archipelago, and the princesses have 
met children in every part of the country, in 
places where residents have never before seen 
royalty and are so isolated that they still wear | 
the old provincial folk costumes—long gath- 
ered skirts in hand-woven designs, hats deco- 
rated with colorful ribbons. 

It was during Elizabeth and Philip’s visit - 
that talk started of a possible match between 
Margrethe and the Duke of Kent, whose repu- 
tation for wild driving, unconventional com- 
panions and abandoned party behavior— 
pitching friends in full evening dress off a 
yacht into the Thames, sprinkling passers-by 
with pink champagne from a Mayfair roof- 
top—caused Philip to take him aside for a lec- 
ture on royal behavior. The duke’s antics 
might conceivably find a core of sympathetic 
understanding in King Freaérik—but it is 
doubtful that such pranks would appeal to 
Queen Ingrid. As for the Danes in general, 
most chose not to believe the rumors. “It 
can’t be true,” people said. “‘She’s so young.” 
And so far there is no strong evidence that it is 
true. Sources “‘close to the palace” are said to 
describe the reports as “‘premature.” 





When Margrethe becomes Queen of Den- 
mark, of the Wends and the Goths, Duchess 
of Slesvig, Holstein, Stormarn, Ditmarken, 
Lauenborn and Oldenborg—the fiftieth ruler 
in 1000 years’ unbroken rule of Gorm the 
Old’s descendants, and sovereign of the oldest 
continuous kingdom in the world—she will be 
the Danes’ second queen—and their second 
Queen Margrethe. 

The first Margrethe was daughter of King 
Valdemar Atterdag. She was not born to be 
ruling queen either—but she had inherited the 
fierce drive and courage of such vivid nobles as- 
Sven Forkbeard and Harald Bluetooth, who 
Christianized the Danes in ways that were not 
always Christian and who used the church to 
strengthen the authority of the monarchy. 

In 1363, when Margrethe I was ten, she was 
given in marriage to Prince Haakon Mag- 
nussoen, who became ruler of Norway. 
Haakon was unremarkable as king, but Mar- 
grethe was a strong woman undeterred by the 
inferior position women held in those days; 
together they reigned successfully over the 
Norwegians. When Margrethe’s father died, 
she had her son Oluf put on the throne of Den- 
mark—and dominated him as she dominated 
her husband. Then Haakon died. Too clever 
to seek the crown for herself, Margrethe bided 
her time while Oluf added his father’s Nor- 
wegian throne to his own Danish one, and 
contented herself with behind-the-scene ma- 
nipulation of both kingdoms. She made her 
influence felt so profitably by the nobles 
through her shrewd reorganization of crown 
lands and revenues that when Oluf died sud- 
denly she had little trouble establishing herself 
as rightful queen. 

Then she turned her eyes to Sweden. For 
years Sweden had been wearing herself out in 
her efforts to resist the political, military and 
economic offenses of the Germans. Margrethe 
sympathized, offered to help, and began help- 
ing before her offer was even accepted. The 
grateful Swedes felt that they should repay her 
in some way. Margrethe thought of the way. 
In 1397 nobles of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden signed the Kalmar Union uniting the 
three countries under one crown—hers. 

She went on to gain control of Jutland, and 
was encroaching on other castles when she 
died in 1412. No other ruler was able to match 
her reckless courage or inspire her loyalties; 
after a few hundred years of less dynamic 
leadership, the countries fell apart again. The 
medieval Chronicle of Lubeck records : “When 
men saw the wisdom and strength that were 
in this royal lady—wonder and fear filled 
their hearts.” 

The modern Margrethe knows this story, as 
does every Danish school child. She thinks it 
fascinating—but more like the legends and 
mythology of her country than a true story of 
a real woman. For, despite the fact that she 
herself has caused an age-old tradition to be 
abandoned, the second Margrethe is still 
hardly more than a child, with a sense of un- 
reality about her future. The crown is a long, 
long distance away. She sees little similarity 
between herself and her fiery progenitor. END 
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Studies are being made of the mental and 
emotional states of women going through 
childbirth. Doctors are recognizing that a 
woman is human, even while bearing a baby. 


What __ 
causes F% 
Third-Day/ 


Many women experience an attack of ap- 
parently causeless depression soon after 
childbirth. No one is sure why, but one 
doctor speculates that it is caused by 
the clash between the new mother’s need 
for intimate care and the impersonal 
handling provided by modern hospitals. 


ou may hear young mothers refer to the 
third-day blues casually and matter-of- 
factly, as a part of childbirth lore. 

“They hit me as a sudden, terrible fear for 
my baby’s safety,” says one. “I just knew 
something dreadful was happening to him in 
the hospital nursery. Yet nothing could have 
‘been more ridiculous. The hospital was top- 
ranking, the nursery was beautifully con- 
ducted. I realized that, underneath. Just the 
same, I badgered the head nurse until finally 
she had my baby brought to me to prove 
that he was all right.” 

“It was my husband who got the scare 
from my third-day blues,” laughs another. 
“The minute he stepped inside my hospital 
room that day I began to cry, though I 
hadn’t the least idea why. Poor Bill thought 
he had done something awful. What a relief 
when the doctor happened to come by and 
say, ‘It’s only the third-day blues!’” 

These young women seem to take it for 
granted that a period of depression or of 
groundless anxiety is to be expected after a 
baby’s birth, even though the birth has been 
normal and the baby perfect. A large num- 
ber of doctors and nurses do too. In many 
preparation-for-labor classes, expectant 
mothers are told about this phenomenon, 
so that they—and their husbands—will not 
be alarmed if it makes its appearance. 
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Blues? 


But what is it? What causes it? What pro- 
portion of new mothers experience it? There 
are bewilderingly contradictory answers. 

Some authorities attribute the third-day, 
or baby, blues to exhaustion after labor, 
others to hormonal changes in the mother’s 
body. Either theory would make them al- 
most universal. But a prominent obstetrician 
says, ““The third-day blues? We don’t see 
them in our hospital any more, now that the 
mothers are up and about soon after de- 
livery and going home on the fourth or fifth 
day.’ An obstetrical nurse counters his 
statement with, ““The obstetricians often 
aren’t aware of the mothers’ depression, for 
the blues come and go. You would have to 
be around all the time to know.”’ While a 
pediatrician comments, ““Many of my moth- 
ers get them on the fifth or sixth day, after 
they are home from the hospital. They call 
me up in utter despair.”” Dr. Grantly Dick 
Read confirms that the depression may 
strike on the fifth or sixth day after child- 
birth instead of the classic third. 

On one point all experts agree. The third- 
or fifth- or sixth-day blues, as the case may 
be, must be distinguished sharply from the 
psychoses which attack some women after 
delivery. The most normal woman may ex- 
perience the third-day blues, though the 
more neurotic and those with real troubles 
are likely to feel them most. The deep, un- 
reasoning depression vanishes after a siege 
of weeping or of unfounded fears. But is it 
natural and unavoidable? 

One of the very few authorities to study 
women undergoing the third-day blues is 
Dr. James Clarke Moloney, famous Detroit 
psychiatrist. He denies that the baby blues 
are due to physical causes. In many in- 
stances the new mother has been calm and 
cheerful up to this point, as would hardly 
be the case if her trouble were physiological. 






By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


“If you question the mother carefully,” 
states Doctor Moloney in an article in the 
Child-Parent Digest, “‘you will find that she 
is moody, despondent, gloomy. She feels 
hopeless, helpless and inadequate, unloved 
and unlovable. She may have a feeling of 
thickness in the head, she may be unable to 
think and concentrate, her reactions may be 
sluggish. The foregoing are symptoms of 
mental depression, whether they appear 
after childbirth or under any other set of 
circumstances. And at the center of every 
case of mental depression is a core of anger, 
bitterness or frustration.” 

Why should a new mother, who has been 
delivered successfully, who is rapturous over 
her baby, suffer from anger, bitterness, frus- 
tration? When a woman is normal, with 
normal maternal instincts, says Doctor 
Moloney, it is due in large measure to things 
that have been done to her in the course of 
the usual hospital delivery. 

At the top of his list of these things, Doc- 
tor Moloney puts the fact that the hospital- 
ized mother bears her baby in a place asso- 
ciated in many minds with the death of a 
loved one, or pain experienced in a severe 
illness or operation. The very smell of ether 
as the expectant mother enters may revive 
long-buried memories and fears. There fol- 
lows a succession of events, any one of which 
may stir the woman up emotionally or add 
to her apprehension about the ordeal. 

After being “processed,” in many hos- 
pitals she is put in a drab labor room. Her 
own doctor may not show up until it is time 
to go to the delivery room, occasionally not 
then. While undergoing labor pains, she may 
have an unfortunate interchange with a 
nurse or nurses, maybe an intern or two, or 
perhaps be ignored entirely. 

The usual practice of barring the husband 
from the CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141 
delivery room at the very time when a wife 
needs him most can be a strong frustration. 
And according to Doctor Moloney, it is very 
frustrating for the normally constituted woman 
to have her baby taken away from her when 
she is unconscious from sedatives or anes- 
' thetics. On these points, Doctor Moloney is 
backed up by considerable psychiatric and 
‘psychoanalytical opinion. 

_ When she wakens, the new mother is in a 
. high hospital bed, designed for the comfort of 
doctors and nursés rather than for that of the 
patient. She fears she may slip if she tries to 
get out of bed, that the baby may fall from the 
' bed and be hurt. 
__ Hospital schedules, also, are devised for the 
convenience of the staff, rather than the pa- 
tient. Often these do violence to the natural 
rhythms of mother and baby for eating, sleep- 
ing and other processes. 

All the foregoing are routine in perhaps the 
majority of hospitals today. In addition, the 
mother may feel frustration because of the at- 
titudes of certain nurses, or the hospital au- 
thorities, or maybe her own doctor. This is 
particularly true where a mother wants to 
breast-feed her baby, for in many places she 
feels there is almost a 
concerted effort to 
keepherfromdoingso. 

She may be talked 
into bottle feedings 
until her milk comes 
in, spoiling the baby 
for suckling at the 
breast, denying the 
mother’s breasts the 
stimulation of the 
baby’s suckling. De- 
clares Doctor Molo- 
ney, “There are many 
instances—and I as- 
sure you they are not 
rare—in which the ba- 
bies, unknown to the 
mothers, have been fed 
in the nursery before 
they are taken to the 
mother’s room, by 
nurses who were hos- 
tile to breast feeding.” 
The mother is told her 
milk is insufficient, or 
no good. She thinks 
she has failed her baby, 
is inadequate as a 
woman and a mother. 
According to Doc- 
tor Moloney, subtle sabotage of breast feeding 
by personnel who don’t believe in it may take 
place even in rooming-in units and in hospitals 
which profess to encourage breast feeding. 

The foregoing are some of the ways in which 
a usual hospital delivery may provoke feelings 
of anger, resentment or frustration in normal 
women. Yet many are not aware, on the con- 
scious level, that they are angry or bitter or 
frustrated. Modern women have been taught 
that a hospital is the place to have a baby. 
They must accept whatever is done. They have 
no right to complain. The well-bred woman 
swallows her anger, thrusts resentments or 
frustration reactions way down deep. The re- 
sult, says this psychiatrist, is the third-day 
blues. Doctors and hospitals, he adds, may 
fail quite honestly to see a connection between 
their procedures and the third-day blues. For 
they don’t realize that what to them is all part 
of the day’s work may be acutely distressing 
to a woman who is going through labor or 
childbirth. 


Many women, as it happens, have testified 
to this effect. Here is a mother who had only 
recently moved to the city where her first baby 
was born, knew no one, was dependent for 
information on her doctor, who gave it 
grudgingly: 

“My husband was allowed in the labor 
room part of the time, but was chased out 
whenever the intern or nurse came in, which 
was just when I wanted him most. He wasn’t 
allowed in the delivery room at all, though I 
begged for him constantly. 

“T told my doctor I didn’t want gas, that I 
wanted to be conscious when my baby was 
born. He had said that would be all right, pro- 
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The great advantage which women 
have in the world is that most women 
understand men a vast deal better 
than any man understands women. 
Since knowledge is power, woman 
has a control over man which man 
never has over her. To man she is al- 
ways in the last resort untamable 
and unintelligible, whereas to her 
man is a simple, if massive, creature 
whose subtleties, when occasionally 
he is subtle, are much more intelligi- 
ble to her than to other men. There is 
no complexity of the male character 
which the woman does not under- 
stand, and there are scarcely any 
complications of the feminine charac- 
ter which the man can really unravel. 
This accounts for the good humor 
with which the vast majority of 
women accept the crude mechanical 
power which man exercises by his 
laws and political tendencies. 
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vided everything went well. But my doctor 
hadn’t shown up by the time they took me to 
the delivery room. As soon as I was put on the 
table, they strapped my arms and legs down. 
When the anesthetist started to put the mask 
over my face, I broke loose and knocked him 
flat on the floor. It took two interns and a 
nurse to strap me back on the table again. The 
intern said, ‘I’m going to put you under if it’s 
the last thing I do.’ Down went the mask over 
my face. I heard someone say, ‘I can see two 
blue eyes!’ just before I slipped into uncon- 
sciousness, fighting to the last to keep awake 
so I could see my baby.” 


Here is the way one woman felt when her 
baby was not brought to her at feeding time 
the second night, though she had impressed 
on both her obstetrician and pediatrician that 
she wanted to breast-feed her baby: “The 
nurse admitted it was strange, but that she was 
powerless to do anything about it, as her in- 
structions were to keep my baby in the 
nursery. No reason given. She promised to 
phone my pediatrician, but I am sure she 
didn’t. I had no way to reach my husband, my 
family, my doctor, anyone. I felt a prisoner; 
abandoned, trapped, helpless against the 
hospital system.” 

To the hospital 
staffs, no doubt, 
merely two trouble- 
some patients. If these 
mothers became pro- 
foundly depressed, 
weepy, inexplicably 
anxious on the third 
or fifth or sixth day 
after childbirth, did 
someone remark 
cheerily, “It’s only the 
baby blues”? 

Conversely, many 
mothers, delivered un- 
der circumstances rad- 
ically different from 
the foregoing, have 
testified to the bene- 
ficial effect on their 
spirits. “I can never 
express what it meant 
to me to have my 
husband with me 
throughout my labor 
and delivery.” ... 
“The nurses were sweet 
and considerate. They 
seemed to know what I 
was feeling, and would 
say something encouraging or do something to 
give me ease.”’. . . “My doctor came into the 
labor room and sat down and chatted with 
Dick and me for an hour or more, though there 
was nothing right then for him to do. It made 
me feel he wouldn’t let anything happen to me. 
I went off to the delivery room as gaily as toa 
party.” ... “I will never forget the emotion I 
felt when they put my baby in my arms as soon 
as he was born.” 

Do mothers who have happy hospital ex- 
periences escape the third-day blues? Do 
mothers escape them when their babies are 
born at home? No one can say. So far as is 
known, nobody has bothered to find out. 

But two Baltimore hospitals did try the ex- 
periment of decorating their labor rooms like 
boudoirs, with “‘escape”’ reading material on 
the bedside table, soothing music that the 
mother could turn on or off at will, and fre- 
quent friendly visits from staff members. It 
was found that women undergoing labor in 
these pleasant surroundings needed less anes- 
thesia in the delivery room than the ones in the 
standard, prisonlike labor rooms. And that 
the most helpful thing of all was the friendly 
attentions from the staff. 

Now, in several of our great medical schools, 
studies are being made of the mental and 
emotional states of women going through 
pregnancy and childbirth. Doctors and hospi- 
tals here and there are recognizing that anti- 
sepsis and improved medical techniques, highly 
laudable as they are, may not be the whole 
story in a successful delivery; that a woman 
is a human being, even while bearing a 
baby, and appreciates being treated like one. 

Maybe someday doctors will get around to 
investigating the third-day blues. END 
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THE SUBLET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 


going to be here myself tomorrow, so you can 
come right up.” 

“That will be even better,” she said pleas- 
antly. “Thank you so much, Mr. Garrick.” 

She hung up, and Sam sat by the phone, 
wondering what he would tell them at the 
office, and why he’d been so foolish as to say 
he’d be in. A girl he’d never met was being 
married next week, and he’d put himself in the 
awkward position of having to miss that con- 
ference with Peterson. It didn’t make sense, 





but he decided finally that he’d say he had a 
bad sore throat and a slight fever. 

To ease his conscience, he worked hard the 
next day on some specifications for a power 
plant. But occasionally his mind wandered. 
For instance, on the small pine bureau in the 
bedroom she’d left a blue china shoe, and a 
bottle with a stopper shaped like a rose. Often, 
when he stood in front of the mirror, adjust- 
ing his tie, he’d notice these feminine and use- 
less objects, and think vaguely about his 
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friends who were married, and the girls he 
knew, and the rather mysterious and challeng- 
ing difference marriage must make in a man’s 
life. But of course the china shoe and the crys- 
tal rose would have meant nothing to him, if 
he hadn’t read that letter, trespassing on for- 
bidden territory, unearthing thoughts and feel- 
ings certainly not meant for him. 

At three the doorbell rang. He pressed the 
buzzer, then stood by the entrance, reminding 
himself sharply that a Mrs. Shipley from 
Greenwich was coming to get something out 
of a box in the hall closet. That was all it 
amounted to, and the whole matter was of no 
importance. 

A moment later he heard footsteps and 
opened the door to a short, rather stout lady, 
whose air of authority came not from the 
tweed suit and plain hat she was wearing, but 
from some attribute less definable but far more 
impressive. The girl with her was of a different 
mold, slender, with a thin, sensitive face, and 
long dark hair, arranged in a sort of coil, low 
on her neck. 

He hadn’t thought of what to say, but it 
didn’t matter, for Mrs. Shipley, though she 
was panting slightly from the climb, took over 
at once. “Mr. Garrick, this is very kind of 
you!’ she exclaimed. “I don’t believe you 
know my daughter, Constance? We are sorry 
to have to intrude, but we promise it won’t 
take long.”’ Her bright gray eyes scanned the 
room, noticing, he was uneasily convinced, 
every new stain and spot of dust. But she was 
too polite to plunge at once into the closet. 
Instead she sat erect in the straightest of the 
armchairs, and devoted ten 
minutes to friendly conver- 
sation. 

Constance glanced 
around the apartment, too, 
but not as though she were 
looking for flaws. Rather, 
there seemed to be a wist- 
ful, home-coming air about 
her, as if she were remem- 
bering and really loved this 
place. She spoke very little, for it turned out 
that her mother was a talker, the kind who asks 
questions, and answers them herself. ‘““Are you 
comfortable here, Mr. Garrick?’’ she asked. 
“I’m sure you must be! I told my daughter to 
be sure and leave all the necessary equipment. 
She furnished it herself, you know, from places 
on Third Avenue and goodness knows where. 
Naturally they’re not the sort of things she’ll 
want in her new home, are they, darling?” 

Constance had no chance to reply, for her 
mother supplied the answer. “Such a perfect 
little house they’re going to have, Mr. Gar- 
rick. Just what she’s always dreamed of! We’ve 
discovered a really fine decorator too.’’ With 
wry amusement she glanced at the pots of ivy, 
the bright cushions, the vaguely shabby sofa. 
“Well, I suppose you know how girls are! 
Constance did feel she wanted to have her 
fling before she married, a few months on her 
own. She studied archaeology at Columbia. 
Courses, that is; extensions, I believe you call 
them.” 


himself. 


She paused for breath and Sam said uncer- 


tainly, ‘““You mean digging up old ruins and 
things like that?” 

“Yes.” The daughter spoke for the first 
time. Her voice was low, almost muted. “It’s 
really fascinating; you’ve no idea ——” 

Mrs. Shipley laughed. “Imagine that, Mr. 
Garrick! Wanting to devote your life to un- 
earthing statues and tombs and things.” 

“Tt isn’t only that, mother ——” But then 
the low voice trailed off, the brief moment of 
animation died away. Sam didn’t realize that 
he’d been watching her. But now he knew 
suddenly that she wasn’t happy. She was too 
pale, and she looked tired, yet somehow re- 
signed too. 

“Well, Constance, my dear, we’d better get 
busy and find your things,” Mrs. Shipley said 
happily. ‘‘She’s being married next week, Mr. 
Garrick. Such a fine young man! Peter West- 
brook. He’s with Westbrook and Ames, his 
father’s law firm, you know. They’re almost 
our oldest friends, and the two children have 
been sweethearts as far back as I can remem- 
ber.” She smiled warmly, almost mistily, seem- 
ing less formidable now, more like a mother, 
a truly loving and devoted mother, 
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They both went to work in the closet, then 
unearthing various things, and packing them 
away in a suitcase. Finally they said good-by. 
But before they left, Constance stood by the 
door, looking at the apartment, while some- 
thing seemed to die away. It was a curious 
kind of sadness, almost an emptiness, and it 
was quite plainly there in her face when she 
looked for the last time at the nice, square, 
vaguely shabby room. 


When they’d gone Sam tried to get back to 
work on the power-plant specifications. But a 
moment later he shoved those aside, and went 
into the bedroom, and got out the letter, which 
he’d been keeping in a bureau drawer, under 
his socks and handkerchiefs. He read it straight 
through, and he was sure she had never sent | 
either this or anything likesit. Yet she had 
written the words, she had ‘them. . . . But 
perhaps she was the kind of girl who ‘didn’t 
trust her own feelings. 

He felt angry, and rather miserable; too up- 
set, in fact, to work. Finally he put the letter 
in his pocket and walked around the corner t@ | 
a movie. Halfway through the picture he got 
up and left, and walked uptown a few blocks. 
There were one or two phrases that kept re- 
peating themselves in his mind. “‘Perhaps I’m) 
too sensitive about hurting other people.” That, 
of course, could refer to her parents as well as 
this guy she was marrying. “Our families are | 
so close that I’m not even sure I'll have the cour- | 
age to send this.” Well, it would take a lot of | 
courage for a girl like that to break an engage- 
ment that had lasted for years. “‘J can imagine 
just how they will feel.” She } 
had written that, believing | 
that all the others were as / 
sensitive as she herself, as 
easily hurt. ““A new under- 
standing of what love can | 
mean. 

He turned abruptly, right | 
in the middle of crossing | 
23rd Street. There was a 
blare of horns, and a taxi 
driver yelled, “‘Hey, buddy, what you think | 
you're doin’?” 

He ignored that, and walked back to the 
apartment, briskly this time. He went to the J 
desk and got out a plain envelope and con- 
sulted the telephone directory. Then he printed | 
the name and address on the outside of the 
envelope: Mr. Peter Westbrook, Jr., West- | 
brook and Ames, 40 Wall Street, New York. 
In the lower left-hand corner he marked it | 
“Confidential.” He slipped the letter inside, 
sealed and stamped it, then hurried around the 
corner and put it in a mailbox. As soon as he’d 
done that he felt slightly ill, and lightheaded, 
and decidedly guilty and ashamed, and faintly 
belligerent. He had a friend, Steve Dixon, who 
was giving a party that night. So he went to 
the party and met a pretty girl with curly blond | 
hair, and thought about a girl who was too || 
pale and too quiet, and had long brown hair, | 
done in a coil at her neck, and long, interest- |} 
ing eyes—what color, gray, greenish? He | 
couldn’t remember. | 

The next day, and every day thereafter, he | 
read—column by column—the society sec- | 
tions of the Times and the Tribune. Monday 
he found it, in a square box near the top of the 
page: ‘““Mr. and Mrs. Bradford Shipley, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, announce the indefi- | 
nite postponement of the marriage of their | 
daughter Constance to Mr. Peter Westbrook | 
of Greenwich and New York. The engage- 
ment has been terminated by mutual consent.” | 

So now I’ve done it ! he thought, with an ela- | 
tion that was quickly dampened by shame. | 
Just what had he done? Freed her? And had 
she wanted to be free? It was an unheard-of | 
trick to play, an invasion of privacy quite for- 
eign to his nature. He had never been a med- | 
dler, but somehow that letter had got under | 
his skin. He tried to imagine Peter Westbrook 
reading it. What had he thought, how had he 
felt? And what kind of scene had they had 
afterward? 

He told himself glumly that he’d had no 
right to play God in the lives of total stran- 
gers. But the feeling of elation persisted. She 
wasn’t married, and this apartment was her 
home. Someday she’d come back, to get some- 
thing, or cancel the lease, or renew it. Before 
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long they would really have a chance to be- 
come acquainted. 

He wasn’t quite sure when that would be, 
but after a few weeks he began to consider 
plans. He might get in touch with her about a 
new light in the kitchen. He could offer to pay 
for it, but say he wanted to check with her 
first. On the other hand, it might be better to 
think of some excuse that would really require 
her presence here. Redecoration, for instance; 
bookshelves, in that corner by the easy chair. 
Of course he realized, with a little prickle of 
apprehension, that she might easily guess that 
he was the one who had mailed the letter. She 
had good cause to be angry and resentful; but 
on the other hand, she might be glad. In any 
case, he must work out some way of getting 
together. 

He kept mulling it over with increasing im- 
patience. And then one day he returned from 
the office to find Mrs. Shipley just leaving the 
apartment, with a package of some sort under 
her arm. “Oh, Mr. Garrick!’ she exclaimed. 
“IT do hope you won’t mind. The superin- 


‘| tendent let me in with his key. My daughter 


needs some of her old notes and drawings, 
from that course she was taking, you know. 
She left them on the closet shelf.” 

“Of course,” Sam said quickly. “Do come 
in, Mrs. Shipley. If your daughter—that is, she 
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attempt to explain the Moroccan adventure, 
why I wanted to farm again. 

I had decided upon Spanish Morocco be- 
cause, having lived in Tangier, I had some ac- 
tual knowledge of the Moroccan farmlands. I 
knew there were rich areas watered by rivers 
(the Lukus where I was to farm was one of 
these) and that it was a good area for corn. 
There were times in Madrid when I found my- 
self longing beyond all reason for a section of 
that rich Moroccan farmland where, so I 
dreamed, I would plant hundreds of acres of 
the finest American hybrid corn. 

I chose hybrid corn because it seemed to me 
that this was the one crop, hitherto untried in 
Morocco, that would most benefit the coun- 
try. Hybrid corn yields twice as much grain as 
ordinary corn seed. I had helped my father 
plant many acres of hybrid corn, and before 
its advent I had helped him 






might like to come down herself and sort © 
things over. Any time, just let me know.” | 

“‘She can’t very well do that, I’m afraid. At © 
the moment she’s in Italy.” { 

“Ttaly!’’ 

“‘She’s married, Mr. Garrick. To a penniless 
young archaeologist, a nobody. They’re tray- 
eling around Europe in one of those silly little 
foreign cars, digging up ruins.” Mrs. Shipley 
sounded grim, but at the same time rather re- — 
signed, and more than a little incredulous. “In 
her letters—I can’t understand it!—she seems 
like an entirely different girl! ‘Life is heaven’ — 
that’s the kind of thing she writes. I can’t im- 
agine what they’re living on—air, most likely. 
You just never know.” 

“That’s right,” Sam agreed quietly. “You 
never know.” 

After Mrs. Shipley had left, he wandered 
about the apartment, picking hip the crystal 
bottle, putting it down again, standing in front 
of the big window with its pots of ivy. He tried 
to imagine her over in Italy with that young 
archaeologist, digging up ruins and living on 
air. What was it she had written her mother? , 
“Life is heaven.” And she had written some- | 
thing else: ‘‘A new awareness of what love can 
mean.” Thinking about it, he felt empty and | 
queer, yet vaguely expectant too. For now he : 
knew what to look for, and someday soon he 
would find it. 


Having gone this far, it was easy—indeed, it 
was inevitable—to pick up the telephone and 
order a tractor. 

“And where shall we send your tractor?” ~— 
asked the clerk on the other end of the wire in 
Texas. I gave our Madrid address, hoping he* 
was not acquainted with that city and could 
not share the vision that had flashed into my 
mind of our apartment building and our Span- 
ish maids toiling up eight flights of stairs with 
a tractor and all the bags of corn seed that 
had been delivered at our door. 

After I hung up the phone I stared down 
into rain-driven Fifth Avenue and knew a few 
moments of sheer panic. That was when I ¥ 
realized I had to cut short my New York visit, 9 
rush back to Spain, try to explain my pur-— 
chases to Ricardo and ask his understanding 
aid in helping me to locate a thousand acres of 

farmland in Morocco,.right 


plant many acres of ordi- 
nary corn, so I had observed 
at first hand the remarkable 
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increase in yield that hybrid 
corn insures. 


There is nothing enduring 
in life for a woman except 
what she builds in a man’s 


has a farm in Morocco,” 
Ricardo said. ‘“‘Let me in- 





So I longed to plant hy- 
brid corn in Morocco, and 
the longing came in the 
oddest times and_ places, 
and hit me hardest during 
one of my annual shopping trips to New York 
City. Ona rainy day that interrupted the shop- 
ping orgies, the shows and the new movies, the 
dream of that farm floated up again. I picked 
up the telephone and called Mr. Henry Wallace 
in upstate New York, the man, more than any 
other in the world, responsible for the success 
of hybrid corn. He advised me to think of the 
climate in Morocco as approximating that of 
our Texas, and after shuffling around among 
his papers—I could hear them rustling over 
the phone—he recommended several types of 
seed that he thought would grow in Morocco. 

That same rainy day, fired with Mr. Wal- 
lace’s advice, I sought out a New York seed 
supplier. I leafed through his catalogue until I 
came to the C’s and under ‘“‘Corn”’ I selected 
two of the types of hybrid seed that Mr. Wal- 
lace had recommended. 

“TIL take enough of those seeds to plant a 
thousand acres,” I told the clerk, who was ac- 
customed to supplying seeds in small paper 
bags for city terraces and back-yard gardens. 

“Where shall I send them?” he asked po- 
litely, successfully masking his astonishment. 

Then it occurred to me that I had no land 
on which to plant these fine fat seeds. I told 
the clerk to ship the seeds to our apartment in 
the center of Madrid and I left the store 
quickly, lest some difficulty arise about the 
shipping. 


heart. 
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troduce you to this friend of 
mine. You'll like him a lot; 
you have much in common. 
And he just might be able 
to help you.” 

Shortly afterward, Ricardo took me to meet 
the major stockholder and active director of a 
farming company called The Lukus, com- 
prising 20,000 acres of rich land along the 
Lukus River valley in Spanish Morocco. 

He stood up politely as Ricardo and I ap- 
proached. I saw a heavy-set man of about 
fifty years, with a round face and his gray hair 
thinning out on top. I disliked him instantly. 
His name was José Gomendio, with another 
name or two attached before or after, as all the 
Spaniards have; I shall just call him “Go- 
mendio” from now on. 

I think we drank some tea and I can suppose 
we ate some little cupcakes, because I have an 
unfailing appetite. Gomendio and Ricardo 
somehow arranged that I should go and see 
that farm of Gomendio’s in Morocco, and if 
it met the requirements of hybrid-corn seed, I 
could plant my seed there. Gomendio was not 
particularly enthusiastic about this invitation. 
In fact, I could tell he liked me even less than 
I liked him. Ours was an arrangement we just 
drifted into; enthusiastically sponsored by 
Ricardo, who wanted to make me happy and 
who envisioned weeks of peace stretching out 
before him in my absence. 

We talked back and forth for a time about 
what would be the best arrangement for plant- 
ing the corn. With very little formality we 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146 and unless you had business there, as I have, "Are you satisfied? Gomendio as 2 Stine a 1p 

drafted a contract that would make us farming you wouldn’t look twice at TCA Yes. Are you? se A een won't like it compared with life i oi 
nartiers “You sound very unenthusiastic,” I ven- For an answer, Gomendio signe re a dl ss gece cee 5 aie 
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you that I know almost nothing about that “Not at all,” he insisted. “I am just realistic. across his desk. I signed ga ee a a i an i oun Pee ma ae. ant 

part of Spanish Morocco where you have the You will see for yourself soon enough.” my own pen and in what I fondly think of as wore oceiena re id - is a fart 

farm. I know that the Lukus farm follows a The secretary appeared with the contract readable script. es ge eae - ale ; o : CCH 

river bed, so the soil must be rich, but in spite neatly typed and we sat at the desk, each read- Gomendio frowned at me through is ciga- ee - = + ee ou a ' 

of the months I spent in French Morocco and__ ing a copy of it, line for line. The Lukus farm- _rette smoke, and I could see he was AT to becaiet Loa ae 5 a 

in Tangiers, I never learned much about the ing company supplied the land and I put up the think how to tell me something. I ee d. chaied te ae ceca aa i 

Spanish zone.” seed and the supervision. The costs of produc- I know yourate enthusiastic about t is ven <a i ee a za i 7 Tic 

“You are not alone in your ignorance,” Go- tion were to be paid from the income and the ture, but don’t be disappointed if it fails. Sie [ Seis sl rprise at such an idea ie 

mendio said. ‘There is very little outside inter- remaining money divided equally between the “Why should it fail?’ I asked. Mane ee ie saat a , 

est in Spanish Morocco. We area pretty back- company and me. It was a fair enough con- “Morocco is too tough for a pager you ee fe fieet Spa a eae ae if ie 

ward zone compared with the French zone, tract for us both. won't last long down there—the heat, the bore- ie ene 7 : 

Ricardo, my husband, viewed all these ma F 

neuvers to move out of his life for two or three} * 

months with mixed feelings) He would have} “ 

preferred me to stay quietly in the apartment) e 

and occupy myself with the running of his | 

; household and the raising of his children, andj * 

Tee f it was not easy for him to be enthusiastic’ : 

SES . about my outside activity. On the other hand, r 

i = : P ee in the most unselfish way he really wanted me ft 

SES = ee to be happy; he was aware that I needed ; 

— some outlet more active than our life in Ma 

drid offered and so he consented to my ne! i 

interest in Morocco. It was a subtle way of 3 

keeping me by letting me go. i} 

Our sons were joyful at the thought of living} . 

a different life for several months. They would A 

have welcomed any change that took them! : 

out of the apartment, but going to Morocco 


was something special. 
“Will we shoot lions?’ Ric, the oldest, 


revolver. 


asked, brandishing his Hopalong Cassidy: 


5 
i 
And I patiently explained, “We are going |" 
to North Africa, Ric, where there are no} k 
lions.” 
He looked crestfallen for a moment and} * 
then brightened again. “‘But we will see lots of | C 
camels! Maybe we can ride over the desert on }* 
a camel.” | 
As for myself, I was terribly torn. In all our }' 
years of marriage, Ricardo and I had never }' 
been separated from each other for more than) 
ten days or two weeks at the most, and this | 
separation would be very strange. We ar- |! 
ranged that whenever Ricardo’s work pet 
mitted, he would fly to Tangiers and spend a 
few days with us, and whenever my work per. 
mitted I would return to Madrid to be with 
him. So, as always happens to us when we 
part for however short or long a time, we be=— 
came a little sentimental; lumps came into our 
throats and the suggestion of tears in o 
eyes. I set out on the new adventure without 
thinking of turning back, but we already 
looked forward to being together again. 
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Gomendio, who spent most of his time in 
Madrid, attending to the business side of the | } 
farm’s activities, materialized in Larache when | 
I arrived in its main street with my new sta- 
ti6n wagon filled with children. He installed 
us all as guests in his own home, and after » 
lunch, over coffee in the living room, he and i 
I began to discuss the details of our contract 
and my more permanent living quarters. 
We had no trouble confirming the details — 
of our contract, but there was a disagreement _ 


———— 
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COMPARE! between us over what constituted appropriate | 
living quarters. When I brought up this sub- | 
a guesenice ject, Gomendio wet his lips nervously and | 
you'll find it said, ‘‘There are many nice apartments here in 
better for Larache. I'll have someone from the office — 
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noon.” 


I looked out at Gomendio’s magnificent | 


view of the harbor. It was charming, and I 
could understand why Gomendio thought I 


should live in Larache, but I had come to Mo- | 


rocco to farm, not to admire the view. 

As kindly as I could, I told him, “Thank 
you, but I plan to live right out on the farm. 
Larache is a good seven miles from where I 





1 can does the work of more than 2 boxes shall be working,” I reminded him. ‘And I 
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wae rl Y. aia side bs whole dishpanful—saves you money! ploded. “‘The managers live in the town—the 


ee 


laborers are living on the farm. Besides,” he 
said, ‘“‘you are a woman. A woman cannot live 
out there alone. It is against our custom. 
There is also a certain amount of danger from 
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5) the Arabs. How can we tell if they will receive 
your presence amiably or if they will resent you 
as an intruder and perhaps do something un- 
pleasant?” 

“T am not a Spanish woman. I’m American; 

and if we are going to farm, we live on our 
farms. It’s as simple as that. The Arabs can be 
‘made to understand, I am sure.”” 
We sat facing each other in a chilly silence, 
sipping our coffee grimly and ignoring the 
| lovely view. We were two strong wills waiting 
it out, but in the silence I could feel Gomen- 
‘dio’s defeat. 

After the coffee, I borrowed Gomendio’s 
| jeep and joggled out to the farm to see if I 
‘could find a house of any sorts. The farm is 
| 20,000 acres altogether. It is divided into five 
large sections: Adir Bajo, Adir Alto, Palafito, 
| Nemsah and Meruan. These last two are old 
| Arab names, as is the word “Adir.” Bajo 
means low in Spanish and A/to means high— 
| Low Adir and High Adir. “Palafito” is a kind 
| of “little palace.’” On each of these five sec- 
| tions there is a center of population, a cortijo 
| which goes by the same name as the section. 
| For example, in the Adir Bajo section, the 
| cortijo is called Adir Bajo also. 

I drove through each of these five sections 













| Lukus. , 

Adir Bajo begari almost at the mouth of the 
River Lukus. To get down to Adir, at that 
time of year, one used the upper road that leads 
| through the Palafito because the lower road 
was still deeply rutted from the winter rains. 
I was to take this trip almost every day through 
spring and summer, and al- 
ways, coming up on the top 
of the rise which more or 
less separates the Palafito 
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I drove farther across the valley, to Nem- 
sah, the fourth section of The Lukus. The soil 
of Nemsah is an extension of the Palafito 
soil—sandy-red. But someone took the trouble 
to plant hundreds of eucalyptus trees there 
many years ago and a large pond has been 
made, surrounded by willows; adding to these 
another few thousand orange, lemon and 
grapefruit trees, it makes a cool spot in which 
to be on a hot summer day. Without bother- 
ing to look at the remaining section, Meruan, 
I decided to live in Nemsah. 

As it happened, there was an empty house 
in Nemsah. The instant I saw it I knew that 
house was right for our peculiar needs. It was 
a compact little whitewashed villa, almost 
square, with bright blue window frames. The 
house even had a miniature garden, and not 
looking at the inside, I made up my mind to 
have it. 

Back in Larache, I asked Gomendio. He 
wistfully mentioned again the apartment-in- 
Larache idea, but the shock of my living in the 
country had worn off and he agreed guardedly 
to my having the empty house in Nemsah. 


That first week we followed the same rou- 
tine each day. Just after daybreak we would 
pack a substantial lunch, pile into the station 
wagon and leave the Gomendio house in 
Larache. I would deposit my four sons and 
Pilar (our maid) in the Nemsah house and 
drive down to Adir Alto alone to get under 
way the preliminary work of planting the hy- 
brid corn: the preparation of the ground, the 
conditioning of the machinery and the choos- 
ing of the laborers to do the work. 
Whenever the farm work 
allowed, I would dash back 
to Nemsah and help Pilar in 
getting the house in shape. 


My sons had certain duties. They were each 
to help with the garden and the outdoor work, 
and each had a special daily chore; one had to 
fill the coal scuttle, one to bring in wood for 
the fireplace, another emptied the garbage. 
When they were finished, they were free to 
play with the other Nemsah children. 

As children often do with those they love, 
my sons took advantage of Pilar: hiding out 
in the orange groves when she called them, 
not eating their food when she was in a hurry, 
not taking their naps, playing little practical 
jokes on her. When she would finally break 
down in despair and weep and threaten to go 
back to Madrid, the four would gather around 
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her quickly, patting her on the head and ear- 
nestly assuring her that now they were going 
to behave much better. And Pilar, convinced 
that they had reformed, would dry her tears 
and leap back into the battle. 

All four of my sons had accepted their new 
life without a question and with no regrets for 
the confining apartment in Madrid. They 
missed their school friends, of course, but 
they launched into the Moroccan life as if it 
were a new adventure, and they stored up in- 
cidents to tell their friends when they went 
back to Madrid in the winter. 

My sons meant to do their chores well, but 
the oldest was only ten, so they did need adult 


from the Adir lands, I would 
stop the car there, over- 
- come by the beauty of the 
great Lukus Valley spread 
| at my very feet. If my sons 
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This house, so charming 
outwardly, presented a 
problem within. Although 
it was a tall, white and blue- 
trim villa that rose to the 


were along, they, too, would 
| sit lost in admiration. 
The hugeness of the val- 
) ley, and of my own temerity 
in planning to put some of its vastness into 
| cultivation, held me on that spot for a spell- 
bound moment. Then I joggled on down into 
| Adir Bajo. It was lowland and there were a 
| fair number of trees along the banks of the 
Lukus. However, it was far from the par- 
cels of land I would be planting. I imagined, 
| too, that it would be very hot in midsummer 
and that there would be mosquitoes and ma- 
| laria in the swamps. 
| I drove on, into Adir Alto. This valley set- 
tlement was the:working headquarters of the 
Lukus farm; the business offices were in La- 
rache. All the main farm buildings—the cor- 
| tijo—were located in Adir Alto and I looked 
with interest at the machine shops, carpenter 
_ shops, blacksmith shop, stables and ware- 
_ houses. These were to be my workshops; Adir 
Alto, my headquarters. 


I, the center of the establishment was a 
great, barren, sun-baked dirt square known 
as “the patio.’ Patio was a whimsical name to 
give this hideous square, wedged in between 
the Adir school, the head offices of the farm 
and two cavernous stables—one empty and 
the other crowded with horses and flies. It was 
in this patio that the men of The Lukus gath- 
ered in their idle moments for rest and ‘“‘re- 
laxation,” and I saw several squatting there 
this afternoon, and was shocked by their 
apathy, their dejection. But what was there for 
them to do, once their work that wrung for 
them their right to exist was done, save to 
lean back against the wall, ill-nourished and 
bored and without hope, with nothing more to 
look forward to than the next day’s work? 

My memory of the dejected men sitting in 
the patio continued to depress me as I drove 
on. Things seemed brighter in the Palafito. This 
section of The Lukus is of a rich, reddish 
sandy soil that, given water, will grow any- 
thing. The populated part of the Palafito had 
been turned into a garden of Moroccan flow- 
ers and lawns, set into the center of 45,000 
orange trees. I inquired about houses, but 
there was only one huge mansion, preten- 
tious and not for me. 
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height of most two-story 
houses, the rooms inside 
were not proportionately 
large. On the contrary, they 
were all on one floor and squeezed together 
and small, and went straight up in the air, like 
chimneys. If you wanted any sensation of 
spaciousness, you had to look up at the ceil- 
ings; as soon as you looked at the four walls, 
you felt closed in. 

But there was the garden, very tiny, but 
with several fine orange trees and some small 
squares of the coarse, spreading plant we call 
Bermuda grass. Because of its very simplicity 
that garden would be easy to put in order. 
And when the orange trees were in blossom, 
the most heavenly scent hung over all Nemsah. 

The garden was walled in on all four sides, 
with a barred gate that sealed us off from the 
rest of the Nemsah cortijo. One of the first 
things I did was to take the lock off the gate 
and prop it open. Nobody else living in Nem- 
sah had a gate, and I hoped by doing this I 
would be more promptly accepted as a real 
member of the cortijo. 

My open-gate policy in Nemsah material- 
ized many more children than I had realized 
lived in the dwellings scattered among the 
Nemsah cortijo buildings. Their number rose 
from the cautious three or four who appeared 
to play with my sons in those first days to an 
incautious, constant baker’s dozen. 

“Ta Banda,” they called themselves. The 
Band. 

Each morning when we arrived from La- 
rache my four sons scattered like leaves to 
play with these new friends, and they returned 
only at lunchtime, and again in the evening. 
We would drive back, late at night, to Go- 
mendio’s house. 

Much time was being wasted, driving to 
and fro, and I needed my days free for the 
land. We redoubled our efforts to get the 
Nemsah place in order; and at last Pilar and I 
had the house in fair enough shape, not only 
to receive us but also for any visitors who 
could brave the extreme informality of our 
lives and the lack of any luxuries. 

As we moved on through March and into 
April, life in the household at Nemsah gradu- 
ally took on a semblance of routine, while my 
outside life on the farm became more hectic. 
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supervision. For this, I turned to the younger 
Arab men who were employed as day laborers. 
They did eight hours of work for The Lukus 
Company each day for about twenty-four 
cents a day. When they finished they would 
drift into my garden to help out. They loved 
children, and any time Pilar and I wanted to 
be away from the house, they acted enthusi- 
astically as baby sitters. Almost children 
themselves, they played with my sons’ toys 
and leafed through their picture books with 
childish glee. None of these young Arabs had 
much schooling. Some had learned to read 
and write at the few government schools that 
dotted Spanish Morocco, but when they 
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reached the age of seven or eight, they were 
usually put to work by their families. They 
had no prospect at all of ever improving their 
lot, and yet these were the men of tomorrow 
who would be governing Morocco when she 
was free. It seemed to me that years were be- 
ing wasted. 

At first these Arabs eyed me with a nat- 
ural suspicion for the unusual—I was a kind 
of magic witch who could do bad things if I 
wanted. But through little humane services, 
such as treating their frequent hurts or mak- 
ing them an occasional sandwich or giving 
them a cigarette, they very soon began to 
trust me and it was then they volunteered all 
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the extra help around the house in Nemsah. 
They showed mild surprise that I would take 
the trouble to do them any small favors. And 
after the surprise came a showing of gratitude 
and a greater sense of ‘“‘protection’”’ for me; 
protection against those Arabs who did not 
know me well and might not show me enough 
respect. 

The young Arabs came into and out of my 
house as if they were part of the family. They 
always knocked politely before entering, but 
they would have been astonished if anyone 
had said, “Do not come in.” If they giggled 
too loudly when I was writing or reading, I 
could scold them as I did my own sons and 
they would not be offended. If I praised them 
for some work well done, they were proud. 
Even from the first weeks, I could tell that 
both these Arabs and the Spaniards were go- 
ing to accept me. It made my life much easier; 
as if I were now a member of a team instead of 
an individual pulling against the rest of the 
team. Just the fact of my living on the farm 
instead of in Larache had been a terrific 
psychological advantage; the laborers asso- 
ciated me more with themselves than with the 
managers of Larache. 


Betore we could actually put the seeds into 
the ground, it had to be decided what seeds 
went into which ground. For this purpose, 
Gomendio called a first business meeting in 
the main office building of The Lukus in La- 
rache. 

I went in to attend the first meeting with 
many misgivings. Gomendio presented me to 
the other managers of The Lukus—I was be- 
ing designated “‘manager’’ for want of a more 
appropriate term. Gomendio was the con- 
trolling stockholder in this company, and also 
the active director-manager of The Lukus; 
although, as I have said, he spent most of his 
time on the business affairs of the company in 
Madrid. To manage the farm itself, he had 
his brother-in-law, Rafael Fuentes, a huge, 
blond Spanish Teddy bear, with snapping 
eyes and a comic mustache. Rafols—everyone 
called him by this nickname, instead of 
Rafael—was so young and still had so much 
to learn that acting as his assistant was a dark 
foxy little man from the south of Spain, called 
Gamiz. 

And myself. I had farmed in the most mod- 
ern country of all; so besides managing the 
corn crop, I was expected to place at the dis- 
posal of the others whatever knowledge I had 
of modern American agricultural methods and 
equipment. In short, Gomendio was the boss, 
Rafols was under Gomendio and over Gamiz 
and me, but we two were to have a free hand in 
those fields we knew best. 

Rafols was to occupy himself chiefly with 
the rice that year, Gamiz with the cotton, and 
I with my corn. Naturally, we all wanted the 
best parcelas possible. It made for some fric- 
tion in the office that day. Gomendio, being 
“neutral,” presided over our meeting. 

It was hot and sticky and Gomendio had 
flung open the wide windows behind his desk. 
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I could see a collection of Arab hovels near at 
hand, and back of them an inviting piece of 
the harbor in the corner of the window. i 

““Now, Betty,” said Gomendio, “all these 
parcels in Adir Bajo are flat and well worked 
over and will be ideal cornland.” 

“That land is too salty,” I argued. “It has 
been too many years in rice. Thank you, but I 
wouldn’t plant one grain of corn in Adir Bajo 
that I cared about seeing grow.”’ I turned my 
eyes to the window and studied the view indif- 
ferently. 

Gamiz and Rafols exchanged a startled 
look. “‘Well, what do you want?’ demanded 
Gomendio, taking a pencil from his desk and 
rolling it nervously between his fingers. 


I got up from the chair, walked toward the 
big wall map and waved at Adir Alto. “If I 
could have my parcelas here, perhaps?” 

I knew, of course, that it was the best soil 
in the company and both the other managers 
were clamoring for it too. But sometimes if 
you ask for everything, you get at least a little 
of it, whereas if you ask for nothing, that is 
what you get—nothing. 

“Qué no, hombre!’ Rafols leaped to his feet — 
as if he had been shot. “No, that is not possi- 
ble—not all the good land for one crop and 
an experimental one at that. Suppose she has 
a failure?” ; 

““Compromise!’’ shouted Gomendio. “We 
shall work out a compromise—a little bit 
here, a little bit there.” 

Our meeting lasted all one day and part of 
the next morning, but with much shifting 
back and forth and bargaining, we reached an 
agreement that suited us all. I was assigned 
Parcel 31. It was in the Adir Bajo section but 
had never been cultivated before, so it could 
not be too affected by the rice planting in the_ 
rest of Adir Bajo. I was also assigned Parcels 
412, 422, 432 in Adir Alto; magnificent land. 
with which I expressed myself very happy. 
They threw in an annoying little parcel called 
44 that had also never been cultivated. It had — 
possibilities, admittedly, but it could also be a 
failure. : 

That was all the land I wanted to plant, but 
Rafols stuck a ‘“‘condition” on those nice Adir 
Alto parcels. I could have them without fur- 
ther wrangling if I would agree to plant a par- 
cel in the uncultivated, savage land on the 
other side of the River Lukus, known as the 
Mehasen. : 

“Or perhaps it would be too much work for 
the sefiora ? Or too wild?” Rafols was baiting 
me carefully, keeping a poker face. 

Part of the land in the Mehasen was held in 
concession by The Lukus, but it had never 
been touched by machinery. The Arabs living 
there were hostile. They thought of the land 
as theirs and they did not understand the con- 
cessions that their chiefs had made with the 
Spaniards. There was no bridge over the River 
Lukus; I would have to swim a horse over or 
drive miles aroung the head of the river. Too 
much work? Too wild? Rafols was waiting for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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ingly, to learn how to make the tests, but none 
of the managers was very convinced. 

Not long after, I arrived at the weekly man- 
agers’ meeting in Gomendio’s office, half car- 
rying, half dragging the heavy soil-testing 
outfit in both hands. Gomendio, Gamiz and 
Rafols stepped aside patiently to see what I 
had to say this time. 

I said it quite briefly, fishing some odds and 
ends of paper from my jacket pocket and re- 
ferring to them frequently. “All the Adir Bajo 
land is salty. There is too high a salt content 
for anything except rice. Even the Parcel 
Thirty-one, that I am to plant, has a high salt 
content although it has never been planted in 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 
me to refuse. I could feel it and I could not 
give him that advantage; I agreed to plant 
corn in a parcel of the Mehasen land. 


On one of my trips to the U.S.A. I had 
bought a complete soil-testing outfit for 
The Lukus Company and I was full of en- 
thusiasm for testing all the parcelas of The 
Lukus to find out of what they were really 
composed and what they really needed added 
to them to insure better crops. This was a 
revolutionary innovation in Morocco, soil 
testing never having been practiced there be- 
fore. The Lukus chemist consented, grudg- 
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tractor for a few rounds or stop off at one of 
the laborer’s houses to visit the children. i 

Sometimes, instead of driving, I rode 
Quimera, the oversized bay mare that had 
been assigned to me and that I could not 
mount without first stepping on a wall. On 
these days the boys did not go with me, but. 
stayed behind in Nemsah. There was a great. 
deal there to keep them amused. 

I always tried to be back in Nemsah in time 
to lunch with them, but often during these 
days of preparation it would be closer to three 
o’clock when I reached home, and my sons 
would have eaten and would be taking a rest. I 
would hastily eat something while holding a 


rice. There must be a waste-water drainage 
into it from the other parcela. Look.” 

I spread my pieces of paper out on the desk 
and the three closed in over them to look at 
the soil-test results and examine them in a 
studious silence. Gamiz drew back from the 
desk and pronounced in his slow, grave voice, 
“The soil test is right. It shows that Adir Bajo 
is very salty. This testing is a good idea.”’ The 
other two men broke into relaxed smiles. 
They, too, were discovering soil testing for 
themselves, all in a moment. 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Gomendio in his hearty 
way. “We shall test all the parcelas,”’ waving 
his arms. ‘‘We shall have a new map which 
shows only the chemical content of the par- 
celas. We shall correct it each year.”’ He loved 
maps. He reached over and pressed a button 
that brought in his secretary. ““Get the chemist 
for me, and the topographer. You, Gamiz, ex- 
plain this new idea to them.” 

I gathered up my dirty paper scraps from 
the desk, nodded good-by to everyone and 
started for the door, where I paused. “I'll keep 
Parcel Thirty-one anyway,” I said. “We can 
pile on the fertilizer and see what happens. I 
plan to start mixing the fertilizer formula to- 
day for all my parcelas.” 

“Tl be doing the same for my cotton,” said 
Gamiz. 

I closed the door behind me, but I leftethe 
soil-testing outfit on the floor where I had 
placed it. I knew it would be used now;; it had 
found a home. 
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I was looking forward to meeting my fore- 
man with growing nervousness. As Rafols 
was the general farm manager and knew the 
men, he wanted to choose my foreman himself 
and so he came by Nemsah one morning and 
picked me up in his jeep. We drove down to 
the Adir cortijo in silence and I waited in the 
patio beside Rafols’ jeep while he went to 
fetch the foreman of his choice. I felt eyes upon 
me and tried not to appear anxious, but it was 
an acutely embarrassing time for me—this 
meeting a stranger with whom I would have to 
work so closely all season. 

My foreman came across the dirt patio at 
Rafols’ side. He was walking slowly like the 
Andalusian he was, wearing an old felt hat 
pulled down over his eyes. He was so nervous 
that his hand was wet with perspiration when 
he offered it to me, and the knowledge that he 
was as apprehensive as I was put me more at 
ease. 

He had kind brown eyes, crinkled in the 
corners from the sun and wind. “I am going 
to do everything you tell me, sefora,”’ he said. 
“I know you do things different from how we 
do them in Spain, but I am ready to do what 
you say.” 

I was touched by his statement, blurted out 
with so much obvious difficulty. He was mak- 
ing a declaration of loyalty to me against all 
the criticism and opposition he would have to 
put up with through the year on my account: 
opposition from both directions, up from the 
labor and down from the management, be- 
cause I was a woman and because I was a for- 
eigner doing the age-old operation of farming 
a different way. His name was Marron—An- 
tonio Marron. 

Shortly after this Pepe was assigned to me— 
he, too, would be both foreman and friend. 

The parcelas of land assigned to me had 
been winter plowed; that is to say, they had 
been plowed up the preceding fall by the big 
Caterpillar D-6 tractors, pulling the great, 
round disk plows. All that remained for us to 
do this spring was to disk the parcels in the op- 
posite direction from the winter disking. This 
had to be done just before we were ready to 
begin spreading on the fertilizer and to plant. 
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Dine these days of preparing the soil, I 
rose with the sun. Sometimes one or more of 
my sons would awaken with me, and when 
they did, we breakfasted together at the 
kitchen table. I would have some of the cold 
milk that had been brought to us the night be- 
fore from Adir, and whatever fruit Pilar had 
put on a plate for me. My sons ate American 
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plate, chocolate milk and the fruit I did not 
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domestic session with Pilar, then I would be 
off again by car or horse to spend the rest of 
the afternoon in the parcelas, or to the office in 
Larache. I tried to get back to Nemsah in time 
to read the bedtime story and listen to each 
son as he gave me his special version of the 
day. For me, this was the nicest part of the 
’ day, and when I was kept too long in the 
_ fields and returned late to a sleeping house, I 
felt I had missed something important. 


. By this time most of my working team, 

headed by Marron, Pepe and Espejo, had 
been assigned to me. Spring was crowding us, 
it was mid-April and the vast fields of The 
Lukus were ready; time was at our heels. 

Parcel 31 had been disked up furiously by 
Pepe’s D-4 Caterpillars; it had been sprinkled 
by Espejo’s fertilizer-tossing team of Span- 
iards; it had been smoothed down again by 
the Caterpillars. With Marron, I tramped it 
from one end to the other—the whole 200 
acres—just to inspect it for roughness. It lay, 
for over a mile, a wide strip of rich brown cor- 
duroy, hugging the dikelike road that divided 
it from the rice fields of Adir Bajo. We were 
satisfied that it was ready to plant. 


I was again in Larache, in Gomendio’s 
office. My present mission was to present 
Gomendio with a list of what I thought abso- 
lutely essential machinery for handling a corn 
crop of 1000 acres. I explained this to Go- 
mendio, glancing from time to time at the list 
in my hand. He leaned over the desk and took 
it from me rather apprehensively. 


Corn planter . LS'#535 
Gorm picker) 285%. ). 36. 1,700 
Corn sheller 225 


Gomendio moaned out loud dramatically. 
“Tt is too much money!” 
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“What’s too much money? The planter? 
Ridiculously low—it plants sixty acres a day. 
The picker is too expensive? Have you ever 
seen a picker work? One picker replaces one 
hundred Arabs, at the very least. And the 
sheller!’ I threw up both hands. ‘Given 
away, that’s what. A regalo. Por nada—a gift. 
For nothing.” 

“The corn sheller,’ said Gomendio, his 
eyes glued to the $225. ‘“‘This is what you can 
have.” 

“Only the corn sheller?”’ I demanded indig- 
nantly. ‘““What do you expect me to plant and 
to pick with? A shovel and a basket?” 

“You can pick wfth’ those one hundred 
Arabs you are babbling about,” said Go- 
mendio stonily. ‘““And you can plant the stuff 
with the old avantrén.” 

The avantrén is a prehistoric agricultural im- 
plement of torture upon which four men sit 
astraddle four funneled tubes reaching to the 
ground, into which they shove the seeds, prac- 
tically one at a time, while they are pulled 
over the field backward by a tractor. 

I stood up sadly, and held out my hand for 
the list. ““But I can order a corn sheller, 
can’t I?” 

““Bueno, bueno. If you wish.” 

In the hall outside the office, Marron was 
waiting for me, twisting his old felt hat nerv- 
ously. ““Any luck, sefiora?” he whispered, as 
he fell into step with me going down the hall. 

“No. Just as I expected. We can have noth- 
ing except the sheller.”’ 

“Mother of Jesus protect us! It means then 
the avantrén.” 

We climbed into the station wagon and 
drove back to the Adir cortijo in a dejected si- 
lence. Once in Adir we sought for Montes, the 
company blacksmith. We found him out be- 
hind the Adir patio, a brawny, black-browed 
but gentlehearted man, and we three set to 
work on the two old abandoned avantréns. 
Long after midnight, Marron and I were still 


hunched over the machines under the power- 
ful fluorescent lights of the machine shop and 
Montes was patiently attaching the plow- 
shares which would cut a furrow in the earth 
for the seeds to drop into. Montes glanced 
suggestively at his watch. 

“T suppose we better get some sleep if we 
are to start tomorrow,” I admitted reluctantly 
and got up off the old iron wheel on which I 
had been sitting. ““Let’s get a cup of coffee at 
the canteen before we turn in.” 

Montes laid down his heavy mallet and we 
walked the few feet that separated us from the 
Adir patio. “This patio is a sea of mud in the 
winter,” commented Montes. 


**And chokes one with dust in the summer,” 
added Marron. 

“Everyone says the same thing. We should 
do something about it—stone or brick or any- 
thing.” I waved a hand vaguely. ““Anything.”” 

We passed out through the main gate of the 
patio and stumbled along in the dark to the 
dingy little cement lean-to that we called the 
cantina—the canteen. One part of it served as 
a general store, an economato selling at cost to 
the farm employees; the other part was ar- 
ranged into a kitchen-dining room for the la- 
borers who had no homes on the farm. I often 
stopped in for a cup of coffee and a chat with 
the wizened-up little cook, Manolo. 
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We pushed through the dining room and 
into the kitchen. Manolo was squatted on the 
floor shaping doughnuts from a mound of 
dough which he had balanced beside him on a 
chair.-He jumped to his feet with a smile. 

“It is coffee you have a wish for, I can tell. A 
little moment only,” and he plugged in his 
electric plate with a flourish and plunked a 
battered black pot over the heating coil. 
“Pues, café.” 

I knelt on the floor to cut a few doughnuts 
for him. ‘We start to plant our corn today 
when the sun comes up,” I told Manolo. 
You will have many early customers for these 
d8ughnuts.” 
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“IT make them to be eaten, in spite of not 
having a proper kitchen nor a decent dining 
room,” he said pointedly. 

“Yes, yes, I know. Someday there will be 
such a building here in Adir.”’ 

“T shall be dead and buried and gone to the 
sky and not interested any more in where the 
doughnuts get made. Heaven is for tomorrow. 
Doughnuts are for today.” 

He stuck a spoon in each of four glasses 
and filled them with scalding coffee. We stood 
by the light of the one sickly electric bulb and 
raised our glasses to the prospect of a success- 
ful corn crop for Marron and me and a new 
kitchen for Manolo to make doughnut in. 


I think it was there and then that I decided 
to try to do something to better conditions in 
Adir. 


I leaped out of bed early and bundled into 
my gray jager slacks and a new black-and- 
white-checked flannel shirt which I had saved 
for a very special occasion. Well, this was spe- 
cial enough. This was planting day! 

As I was bending over the little icebox, col- 
lecting a handful of fruit, four-year-old Jay 
appeared behind me. His hair was tousled and 
his eyes were still half shut with sleep, but he 
was all dressed except for the tennis shoes. He 
held these in one hand. 


“T have to go with you to plant the corn— 
Espejo says so,” Jay announced from the 
doorway of the kitchen. Then to change the 
subject before I could protest, he pushed the 
shoes right under my nose. “Which one is for 
which foot?” he demanded. 

For what seemed to me the ninety-ninth 
time, I patiently aligned the two little shoes on 
the kitchen floor and showed him how, if 
placed the wrong way, the toes would turn 
out, and if placed the right way, the toes were 
straight. 

“T got it now,” he said, also for the ninety- 
ninth time, and sat down right there and put 
them on quickly, before he forgot which was 
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which. Together we let ourselves out the fron 
door, quietly in order not to waken the others 

We got into the station wagon, which I hat 
left before the garden gate, and Jay obliging] 
pressed the starter for me. The Lukus Valley 
was still washed with reds and yellows le 
from the dawn. Once more on the rise 
stopped the car on the site overlooking the 
vastnesses of the Mehasen Valley—a feeling of 
peace pervaded everything and it was good t . 
let it sink in before descending to down-tos 
earth Adir. 

Espejo was waiting impatiently before the 
main gate of Adir, hopping around nervous} 
Together we went to the warehouse to collect 


the first bags of seed from the barrel of water 
in which they had been soaking for two days 
While we loaded the dripping, unwieldy sack: 
into the station wagon, Jay marched resolutel { 
over to the canteen. From & Jow shelf in the} 
kitchen, he chose a big cup anda bigger spoon, | 
He sat down at a table with two Arab tracte 
drivers. After he had greeted them with thel 
Arab salem aleikum and they had returned his 
greeting, he fished a packet of cereal out of his) 
Jacket hood. The two men leaned forward to: 
examine the grains curiously, although they } 
did not care to taste anything so radical, } 
Manolo appeared to pour milk over the cere al 
and to offer sugar. Jay ate in silence and his | 
Arab friends sucked noisily, as is their custo wal 
at glasses of coffee and milk. The repast fin- | 
ished, Jay rode out to the field on a tractor 
driven by one of his breakfast companions. 

As we lined the first decrepit avantrén up on } 
the first row, Marron turned to me. “Would. 
you like to make the first round?” I asked him | 
in an “after you, kind sir’’ voice, ; 

“The honor should surely be yours, sefiora,” 
replied Marron, bowing slightly. | 

“Why don’t we both go?” I said, and we un- | 
seated Espejo, who alreddy held a handful of |} 
seeds. a a] 

In blissful silence we made the first round, |} 
stopping occasionally to make an adjust- |} 
ment—angling more the two plowshares | 


which were opening the furrows, raising the 
machine so that it did not plow too deeply. 
shifting the baskets of seed into more conven 
ient position, and occasionally retrieving Ja 
when he lost his balance. 
Jay, the agile one, was assisting us as best he 
knew how. He maneuvered about on the | 
plunging machine, teetering precariously on 
the sides to give himself a thrill, looking ove 
our shoulders with his hands clutching o 
heads, now and then dropping a seed in the _ 
wrong place and finally going to sleep, his 
head pulled into his hood like a turtle and 
propped against a basket of corn seed. { 















A: the end of the third round, Marron and_ 
I relinquished our seats on the avantrén and 
put the second model into motion. For the 
rest of the day, the two old avantréns jerked 
up and down the parcel, our men straddling | 
the tubes and dropping in seeds, for all the / 
world like stuffing so many geese to make foie i 
| 
| 
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gras livers. 

The next day and the next, things went 
smoothly with Parcel 31. Marron looked at 
me and I looked at him and we said to each 
other bravely: . 

“The Mehasen?” 

“Yes, the Mehasen.” f 


! 
Says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


Marron looked across the Lukus River at 
the deserted Mehasen landscape, humped | 
here and there with huts of unfriendly Arabs, } 

| 






and shook his head sadly. “Our enemies, We _ 
are about to offer ourselves into the hands of - 
the enemy.” 

“It isn’t that drastic,” I said. “Pepe has al- 
ready sent one of his D-Fours over and no- 
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body has heard any shots.” 
“And no noise of the D-Four is to be — 
heard on the air, either,’ Marron observed 
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“You have reached the deepest part,”’ he as- 
ured me. “It won’t get any deeper. You won’t 
vet wet.” 

Pepe proved to be right. Just as Quimera’s 


hope you have the afternoon tide calculated as 
jell,” I said over my shoulder as I urged 


Aehasen flat land. 

My parcel of cornland was still a mile away 
and we set off in silence. The whole valley, as 
“ar as you could see in any direction, was cut 
into tiny plots. Some were twenty feet square, 
some were twenty yards, but none contained 
fore than a quarter of an acre. The plots had 
IP een scratched up with crude, bent tree boughs 
fastened to handles. We crisscrossed the plots, 
bingle file, taking great pains to keep to the 
‘border and not to ride on any of the worked 
and. Here and there an Arab was forcing 
‘down on the handle of one of the crude plows, 
pulled in slow motion by a team of heavy 
joxen. As we passed, he would let ap on the 
handle and look into our faces and examine 
jour mounts. His face would be impassive, ex- 


l looked up at the Rif Mountains, looming 
black against the blue sky; seeming even 
‘blacker because the.sky was so blue. I looked 
‘down at the Arabs we were passing. How to 
‘explain to them that our presence here today 
was going to help them; that Gomendio had 
agreed that they should share equally with 
e Spaniards in the water rights and that 
half the resulting irrigated land would be 
theirs? How could these men with the bent- 
tree-branch plows be made 
to understand about dams 
and reservoirs and in- 
‘creased production from 


The hood raised slowly and the face was 
visible, parched and dried up and lined with 
dozens of tiny wrinkles. His hood fell away to 
his shoulders, revealing the shaved skull with 
its one long pigtail at the back. His legs were 
tucked up underneath the jelab and his work- 
gnarled hands were folded peacefully into his 
lap. His eyes were dark and impersonal. 

““Selvager,” he responded slowly and with 
great politeness. 

“You are sitting exactly in the path of our 
tractor.’ I spoke in Spanish and looked di- 
rectly into his quiet eyes. Pepe obligingly 
translated this piece of information for the 
Arab and his expression changed to one of 
surprise. 

“Pardon me, madame. It is not I who get 
into the tractor’s path. It is the tractor who 
gets into my path. It is surely a mistake, but 
your tractor is passing directly over my piece 
of land.” 

“Except that it is not your piece of land any 
more, pardon me,” I cut in. 

“T have owned this land for my forty years 
and my father owned it before that. And be- 
fore him it was my grandfather’s. So how can 
you come now, today, with this roaring diablo 
and say my land is yours?” 

I leaned over almost into his face. “Pardon 
me, but we have rented this land. We have 
paid money—felous”—I rubbed my thumb 
and two fingers together—‘“‘to use this land. 
Your baja is the one who was paid. He must 
pay you and you must move out of the furrow, 
please.” 

At the mention of the baja, the regional head 
of the Arabs, the little man flinched ever so 
slightly. “I am here, not caring about the baja. 
This is my land. It is not your land. I will 
stay.” He settled more 
permanently than ever into 
the furrow, pulled his hood 
down over his head to in- 






improved terrains and trac- 
tors? And were we doing 
‘it the best way, just arriv- 
ing like this, in one day 
swimming the river and, 
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dicate that our interview 
was at anend and refolded 
his weather-beaten old 
hands quietly into his lap. 

It was a_ discouraging 


with one tractor, begin- 
ning? 

As we approached our D D 
parcel, we could see the 
Outline of the Caterpillar D-4 tractor and the 
wormlike tracing of the tractor’s plow furrows. 

“The tractor is stopped,” observed Marron. 

“We can all see that,” I answered crossly. 

We rode up to the tractor. As we reined in 
our horses, the driver raised his turbaned 
head. It was my Arab friend Larbi. Inclining 
his head slightly, he asked, ““The health of 
your husband?” 

“Well, thank you.” 

“The health of your sons?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“And the health of yourself, dear mad- 
ame?” 

“Excellent.” 

— “Tt makes me joyful.” 

_ With the formalities outeof the way, I was 
now free to ask, ““And what are you doing 
‘seated idly in the shade of your tractor when 
there is still much work to be done?” 

‘*‘Ah, madame,” he answered softly, “‘it has 
to do with the Arabs of the Mehasen. They 
are unwilling to let us proceed.” 

“You have a tractor. How can an unarmed, 
unequipped Arab stop you from plowing?” 

“Tt is too simple, madame. The Arab merely 
sits down upon the ground in the furrow of 
my tractor plow and there he stays. Am I to 
pass around him? No, it would be a crooked 
furrow. Am I to pass over him? No, he is as 
my brother. Shall I strike him? For that I go to 
prison. So he continues to sit there’’—Larbi 
indicated the other extreme of the parcela— 
“and I continue to sit here’’—he motioned to 
the shady side of the tractor and sat down 
there again, indicating he had no more to say. 

I looked down to where Larbi had pointed 
and, sure enough, there was a hump of jelab 
right in the furrow. We approached, we stood 
in front of the offending man. He did not rise 
to confront us. Pepe, Marron and I had to 
squat down in front of him to get a view of his 
face, half hidden under his hood, and to enter 
into a conversation. 

“Selvager’—good day from my compan- 
ions and me—“‘are you a friend to us?” 
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moment, but one which 
we had anticipated. The 
trouble was not that Arab 
sitting in that furrow in 
front of our tractor. The real trouble started 
years ago. It was a fight between the Mo- 
roccan Arabs and the Spaniards; the Arabs 
always jockeying for their right of independ- 
ence, the Spaniards maneuvering to retain the 
hold they had won by arms over Morocco. At 
the moment, it was not for us to take one side 
or the other. It was only our job to get the 
corn planted. 

I turned to the boys. ‘““What do we do 
now?” 

“Tet’s look up the jari of the kabila. Some- 
times they can put things right,” said Pepe. 

On the kabila or village level, it is the jari, 
or cadi, a sort of local judge, who has the im- 
mediate authority. We set out to find him. 

Entering a kabila is like entering another, 
more foreign land. There were several half- 
naked children engaged at desultory games in 
the dust. There was a huddle of wrapped-up 
women, squatted on their haunches, mutter- 
ing to one another. The gaps in the cactus 
showed bare, trampled yards at the end of 
which were the Arab huts—baked mud struc- 
tures with thatched roofs, called chozas. 


Pepe, who had been here many times before 
as a guest, led the way into the property of 
the jari. As we approached the choza, a 
statuesque Arab appeared and motioned us 
all inside through the narrow, low doorway. 
“What is going on? Did you ask him?” 
“Don’t be impatient,” answered Pepe. 
“This is an Arab. We cannot discuss business 
so quickly. We must first take tea with him.” 
We found ourselves in a low-ceilinged, 
white-plastered, windowless room with the 
floor completely covered in layer upon layer of 
richly patterned woolen rugs. The jari had al- 
ready slid his feet out of his babuchas and was 
padding across the rugs to take a seat among 
the silk and satin cushions piled in disorder 
around three walls of the room. 
He raised his two arms dramatically before 
him and clapped them twice in slow motion. 
Immediately a young woman appeared in the 


doorway with a large tray, placed it directly 
in front of the jari and silently withdrew from 
the room again, her face carefully veiled up to 
the eyes. The tray was round and brass with 
three little legs of its own. On it were set a 
metal teapot, a copper kettle, four small 
glasses, a large conical lump of sugar and a 
mound of green mint, freshly plucked. Our 
Arab host launched into the delicate process of 
making the mint tea, giving it his complete at- 
tention. Finally he poured himself part of a 
glassful, tilted it to his lips and sucked the tea 
as noisily as possible into his mouth. He 
swilled it around like a wine taster, and swal- 
lowed it. He nodded contentedly, poured the 


three remaining glasses full and replenished his 
own. We all began sucking tea between our 
teeth and having our glasses refilled as soon as 
they were empty until we had done away with 
twelve glasses of tea among us. 

Pepe pulled himself together—all that tea 
and idle conversation had put him into a 
rather relaxed state—and said, ‘“‘With her most 
respectful respect, the sefiora wants to point 
out that one of your subjects is sitting in front 
of the sefora’s tractor, making it impossible to 
proceed further with the plowing; and pardon 
us for mentioning this, but the jari is aware of 
the agreement that exists between Company 
Lukus and the baja which the baja expects the 
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jari to carry out the best way for‘all of us.” He 
paused expectantly, looking first at me and 
then at the jari. 

The jari answered, ““The sefora will forgive 
the ignorant Arab. I know the baja has sold 
the rights to all our lands to the Spanish con- 
querors.”” 

“Not sold,’ I put in hastily. “Just rented 
to us.” 

“Rented,” he corrected himself without 
spirit, “rented away our livelihood.” He fell 
to musing silently, his head lowered. Sud- 
denly he raised his head. “I shall send to re- 
move the man from in front of your tractor,” 
he said firmly. He rose to his feet. ““I am hon- 
ored by your visit and you will remember, 
please, that we are little civilized and so 
would demonstrate our displeasure in un- 
civilized ways.” 

“Such as sitting in front of tractors?” 

“Such as sitting in front of tractors.”” He 
declined his head, his fine, brown hands 
shoved out of sight into the sleeves of his 
jelab. We could go. 
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Sinzte file and pensive, we made our way 
to the river. The Arabs had left their work and 
filtered back behind the cactus hedges, leaving 
the fields deserted and silent. There was an 
air of heavy solitude left and it penetrated 
even to us on our horses. It is a moment I 
often recall—the immensity of the Mehasen 
plain, the blueness of the sky, the feeling of 
being surrounded by unseen eyes and yet the 
completeness of the silence and peace. 

“Tf you had only one wish, what would you 
want more than anything else in the world 
right now?’’ I asked into the still air. Both 
Marron and Pepe turned slightly in their 
saddles to look at me. 

“I?” said Marron, tugging his old felt hat 
down on his forehead. “I should wish for a 
tractor of my very own. I would marry Car- 
men right away and take her to Sevilla with 
the tractor and work there just for the two of 
us and our children for the rest of my life. I 
would see the feria’”—the annual fair—‘‘of 
Sevilla every spring until I died.”” He smiled 
happily; he was at the feria in his mind. 

“And you, Pepe?” I said. “What would you 
wish for?” 

Pepe looked toward the west, into the sun. 
“I would ask to go there, just once.” 

“There?” 

“America. To see America and perhaps 
stay there for a time. But we could as well ask 
for sample pieces of the moon, sefora.” 





We were the usual four at the round table in 
Gomendio’s office—Rafols, Gamiz and my- 
self, with Gomendio refereeing. As usual, we 
were arguing. 

My argument concerned the living condi- 
tions in Adir and the state of the men’s quar- 
ters. “Take the canteen for an example,”’ I 
argued, getting to my feet and pacing back and 
forth before Gomendio’s huge desk. ““None of 
you has been to the canteen at midnight and 
seen poor old Manolo trying to get some 
doughnuts made for breakfast—no light, in- 
sufficient water and certainly no space. Do 
you know that he has to spread things out on 
the floor to work? How can a cook do his best 
when he has to cut out doughnuts on the 
floor?” 

No one answered. 

“The dining quarters aren’t much better; 
‘quarters’ is an exaggeration—one little room, 
full of mud and flies in the summer and cold as 
the North Pole in the winter. Is that any place 
for workingmen without homes on the farm 
to eat?” 

No one answered. 

“And the patio! What a mess. What a dis- 
grace. Ankle deep in dust 3 

Silence. 

“The only change they can look forward to 
is mud.” Then I reached into my briefcase and 
took out a roll of plans. “I was introduced to 
one of the local Larache builders the other day 
and suggested he draw up a simple plan for a 
dormitory.” 

I spread the plan out on the desk. It was not 
at all the simple plan I called it. It was a dream 
version of bachelors’ quarters: a long, U-shaped 
building with individual bedrooms, a com- 
munal shower-bathroom on one side and a 
large, airy dining room-kitchen facing it. The 
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middle part of the U was a spacious day room — 
into which I had carefully lettered the words — 
““Ping-pong table” and “Library.” } 

Gomendio, Gamiz and Rafols studied in. 
frowning. Rafols broke the silence. “Ridicu. — 
lous!” 

“Do you realize, Betty, what such a struc- « 
ture would cost The Lukus Company?” This, — 
of course, was Gomendio. ; 

“Not any more than your two Cadillacs and 
one Mercedes Benz cost.’ I was ready to use 
any argument, however unfair. “If those men 
have to sleep another night with the gasoline 
drums, Ill move them all into my house. The 
horses get better care in Adir.” 

Gomendio glared at Rafols and Gamiz. 
Rafols said, “If that is all that worries you, 
Betty, suppose I give you the schoolroom. It is 
empty until September. You cltild move them 
in there for the time being and Gomendio 
could think about this other idea.” 

I was willing to accept anything. ‘‘That will 
do for tonight, thank you, but we won’t leave 
the dormitory idea—all the thinking Gomen- 
dio will do, pardon me, is to shove the thing ‘ 
in a drawer.” 

A silence followed; everyone was in painful 
thought. 

I suggested, “If it seems like too much 
money, I have an idea that won’t cost you 
anything—or hardly anything; not even the 
price of a jeep.” 

They looked interested. 

“The old dairy stable in the patio is empty. 
You remember it, Rafols. The heavy work is 
in tearing out the concrete and iron fixtures 
and we would do that ourselves, on our own 
time, before or after working hours.” 

They gave it to me, thinking it would be the 
end, the finish of this home-improvement- 
move. 

As I went out the door, I remarked, “You 
don’t mind if we haul a few rocks for the patio _ 
while we are at it? To fill in the worst of the 

| 
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holes—on our own free time, of course.” 
“No,” they said. ‘‘No, we don’t mind.” 
They would have said anything to get rid of me. 
Back in the cortijo of Adir, my enthusiasm 
ran over on the men, sitting in the dust of the — 
patio. Amid a confusion of men, kids and 
dogs, we hauled the cots, the mattresses and | 
the makeshift beds out of the warehouse and ‘4 
into the schoolroom. When we had finished, | 
you would have said it was a pretty scruffy 
dormitory, but we thought it was something — 
out of Hollywood. It had windows, at least, i} 
and lights, and the floor was tile, not dirt, and |) 
the walls were plastered. And it did not smell |) 
of gasoline or fuel oil. ; 
Pepe’s battered old packing-case bed draped 
in blankets was set in the middle of the room, 
and from the top of it Pepe explained about — 
the stable. I had been bluffing in Gomendio’s 
office. I did not know if the men were willing 
to help with the destruction and new construc- 
tion. I watched anxiously. 


gpm 


P..,. finished his explanation. Montes, the 
brawny blacksmith, turned to me. He was 
married and had his own house in the cortijo; 
it could not benefit him that the bachelors had 
a dormitory. ““When does all this begin?” he 
said, 

“I promised it would be in our spare time. 
Perhaps tomorrow night after working hours?” 
I suggested. 

“Why not tonight?” Montes said, and he 
got off the crate on which he had been balanc- 
ing and lumbered off to his blacksmith shop. 
He came back with three sledge hammers and 
three giant crowbars. We crossed the patio in 
a furor of excitement, like a gang of hoodlums 
intent upon assaulting the First National Bank, 
Someone pushed open the sagging door of the 
stable. Montes held out one of the sledge ham- 
mers to me. “‘Would you like to strike the 
first blow?” | 

Everyone stood back respectfully while I 
grasped the handle of the heavy sledge and 
went into the center of the stable. A row of 
iron stanchions for cows stood there. I raised * 
the hammer over one shoulder, aimed low at 
the base of the stanchion and swung with all 
my might. The hammer struck with a ringing 
blow that sounded and resounded in the empty 
stable. The cement cracked open around the 
stanchion, and with a delighted roar the men 
were all over the place and the stable was a 


sudden madhouse of flying cement, chips, dust 
and shouts of laughter and joy. 

There was a feeling under their enthusiastic 
destruction of brothers banded together to get 
something accomplished for the good of all; a 
feeling of better things to come; it was the first 
glimmer of hope I had felt around me during 
my days in The Lukus. It was awe-inspiring. 


~ Jt was wonderful. And, tended properly, it 
_ could grow. 


That first night was a disorganized mess, but 
in the following days we shifted the work onto 
a more organized basis. A young electrician 
ran in two electric wires from the leaning pole 


' in the patio and we attached powerful light 


bulbs that allowed us to work until after mid- 
night. There was someone hammering away at 
almost every hour. Those men who worked on 
the night plowing shift gave up an hour or two 
of their daytime sleep to fill a couple of dump 
cars with rubble. Those who worked in the 
fields in the daytime took a turn while they 
waited for dinner to be served in the canteen. 
And the men with homes in the cortijo came 
out after their dinners to bang away until sleep 
caught up with them. 

The patio developed in the same way. Our 
idea was to cobble the surface of the patio 
with stones from a stone pit up in Meruan. As 
we needed tractors to move the stones, we 
wrung permission out of Rafols to let us use 
them on the days when it was too wet to work 
the fields. We had to wait for such a day, but 
it finally came—a dull afternoon with a steady, 
cold downpour. We pulled our jackets around 
us and went out into the rain to find a tractor 
and a wagon. Driving back through the patio 
on our way to the stone pit, the wagon silently 
filled with men. Some had raincoats, one or 
two had blankets, but most of them had only 
their old jackets with the collars turned up. 
We jolted out to the stone pit, huddled to- 
gether in the beating rain, silent but deter- 
mined. And we loaded the wagon full of stones 
with our bare hands, tearing the flesh and 
blackening the nails, and we hauled them back 


to the patio where one of the men who had 
made cobbled streets in his village in Spain 
silently began to cobble in a wet corner of the 
patio. All the time, the rain continued to fall, 
cold and unpleasant. Our effort was a pathetic 
drop in the bucket. It looked somewhat as it 
would if o.e man should kneel in the corner 
of Times Square and begin to pave the place, 
one cobblestone at a time, all by himself; it 
looked just that futile. But everything has to 
have a beginning and the only way to begin is 
to take the first stone and put it in place. And 
someone had to place the stone. We were the 
someones. I knelt behind this man and handed 
him the stones, one by one. I stayed until I was 
too wet and too cold to stay any longer, but 
when I dropped out someone took my place, 
and from then on that work never stopped. 
The cobbled patch in the patio spread out and 
out, each day farther, like an inkstain spread- 
ing out over a blotter. 


Atong toward the end of April we began to 
get well ahead of our corn-planting schedule, 
and at the same time Gamiz’s cotton planting 
began dropping behind. Rafols was casting 
covetous eyes at our antiquated avantréns. I 
could tell what was going on in his mind; he 
figured that if he put my two old machines on 
the cotton planting it would even up the work 
all around. That would, of course, leave us 
planting corn with our bare hands. No, I had 
no intention of letting Rafols hustle me out of 
my machines. 

The morning came when Marron and I put 
our two machines into the last of the “400” 
parcels. 

“There is nothing complicated left to do,” I 
told Marron, “‘just these long straight rows. 
We should finish up here by Saturday, don’t 
you think? We can all take Sunday off for a 
change, and on Monday we can tackle our 
little bad-shaped, bad-conditioned Forty-four 
parcel.” 

Marron smiled with satisfaction. “I can see 
the end in sight,” he said gleefully. ““And we 


Are you one 
who needs a second glass 
of Orange Juice today? 


A special health message 


finish ahead of everyone, too, even with such 
inferior avantréns.” 

We were still cackling contentedly to each 
other when our doom jack-rabbited up in the 
form of Rafols’ jeep. It stopped in its usual 
cloud of dust and Rafols leaped out, leaving 
the motor running and the door ajar. 

Striding purposefully toward us, he waved 
his hands at the struggling avantréns. ““Get- 
ting along fine, aren’t you, Betty?” 

“Yes, just fine. In fact, we hope to finish up 
next week.” 

“So soon as all that?” exclaimed Rafols in 
his eager, boyish way. ““And how long would 
it take without the avantréns ?” 

Marron and I both turned an icy look upon 
him. I spoke. ““We have not even considered 





such a drastic circumstance. Both machines 
are limping along nicely with daily repairs, but 
we aren’t complaining and neither are we plan- 
ning on doing without them.” 

Rafols looked injured. “‘Did I say I wanted 
your old machines? We have all the tractor 
planters. I don’t want them at all, I was only 
wondering ——” 

I interrupted him. ““Wonder no more, Don 
Rafols; these machines stay here in the corn 
until I am finished with them. I’ll send you an 
official memorandum on that day.” 

Rafols turned our attention elsewhere. “I 
almost forgot to tell you, Betty. Your husband, 
Ricardo, is telephoning you from Madrid. 
You must go right into the cortijo and call 
him back—he’s waiting.” 

“What does Ricardo want? Did he say?” 

“Oh, something about a big party.’”’ Rafols 
grinned wickedly. ““Know you're going to en- 
joy that!”’ He nodded to us both, leaped into 
his jeep and was gone. 


Question: 
Why does Frank Gifford 
crave Orange Juice 
after a tough game? 
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When Rafols’ jeep was again only a telltale 
ball of dust miles away, I turned to Marron. 
“You guard these old iron beasts with your 
life while I am on the phone. Imagine my go- 
ing to Madrid this week! Why, I wouldn’t 
think of it!” 

It was a useless protest. Rafols had been 
correct. There was a party in Madrid the next 
night—our party, Ricardo’s and mine—and I 
was expected to be hostess. There was nothing 
to argue against. After all, Ricardo had his 
rights. I would be there. 

I drove into Tangier early the next morning, 
and took the plane for Madrid. During the 
flight, my mind was still busy planting corn; 
but when we landed at the Madrid airport, 
and I saw Ricardo waiting for me, I was back 
in Spain with a rush. We embraced happily 
and went off to the car, arms linked together, 
both talking at once. 

The afternoon was spent in preparing the 
menu for the evening’s dinner and in trying to 
put myself into presentable shape; my hair 
was sun-streaked and brittle, my hands were 
dark with soil stains. I gave my hair two sham- 
poos and an oil treatment, rolled it onto some 
curlers and trusted that the results would pass 
inspection. It took me an hour to soak the 
stains from my hands and file my nails into a 
respectable shape. 

For the party, I wore a long, full-skirted 
white satin ball dress that Christian Dior of 
Paris had designed. It was embroidered all 
over with thousands of tiny pearls and crystals 
and colored beads and it had its own match- 
ing white satin slippers. My sun-tanned shoul- 
ders were even darker against the white satin. 

Ricardo and I drifted around, talking with 
everyone and serving lobster and turkey and 
homemade strawberry ice cream. Everyone 
drank lots of champagne and the evening 
wore on into the early morning. 


The next afternoon, I flew back onto the 
African scene, eager to see the final planting 
of the corn. In Adir Alto, standing on the edge 





Answer: 


His Body Wisdom tells him 
he needs extra Vitamin C 


and quick energy! 


from the Florida Citrus Commission 





MERICANS like orange juice with 
breakfast and they drink a lot of 
it; eighty per cent of them have it on 


the average of four” times a week. 


We've learned that orange juice is a 
most important source of precious 


_ Vitamin C, the vitamin that we need 
daily, because the body can’t “store” 


it. We've learned also that delicious 
orange juice is a wonderful source of 
food energy and of other important 
health benefits. 


But what we don’t seem to under- 
stand is that people who are active 
physically, mentally, or emotionally, 
or under “stress and strain,’ use up 
their Vitamin C and energy faster, 
and hence need to replenish their sup- 
ply more often. 


Many People Need More! 


Infants and children need orange 
juice to keep up strength and resist- 
ance during critical years of growth, 
yet surveys have shown a dangerous 
lack of it in the diets of the very 
young. Adolescents need extra orange 
juice, too, because of their strenu- 


Ous activities, yet teenagers tend to 
neglect important food requirements 
unless carefully encouraged to con- 
sume more of the things they need 
—such as orange juice. An extensive 
survey in Pennsylvania shows that 
only about 50% of all teenagers 
from all kinds of backgrounds obtain 
the recommended daily supply of 
vital Vitamin C. 


Expectant mothers are a particu- 
larly important group who need this 
vitamin in extra supply. Busy house- 
wives, hard-working businessmen 
and hard-playing children, as well as 
heavy manual workers and world- 
famous athletes use up their energy 
and Vitamin C faster. 


How About You? 


Are you one of these busy, active 
people? And during the day, don’t 
you at times just crave quick refresh- 
ment? If so, you'll know your “body 
wisdom” is warning you to get some 
Vitamin C and energy fast. So reach 
for a second glass of orange juice— 
the fact is, you need it. 


If youre “on the go” practically every minute, you 
and football star Frank Gifford have something in 
common...youre both using up energy and Vitamin C 
fast. And since Vitamin C is the one vitamin your 
body can’t store, a single glass of orange juice with 


breakfast just isn’t enough. 


You need a second glass of orange juice later in the 
day to replace Vitamin C and used-up energy. And 
| Fresh-Frozen Orange Juice from Florida is one of 
the most delicious ways to make sure you get enough. 


Frank Gifford, All-American, star of the New York Giants 
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Scrubs Floors Cleaner 
Picks Up More Water 


Now—damp mop an entire floor in 
minutes and do a better job—with- 
out “scrub water hands.”’ O-Cedar 
Sponge Mops are ruggedly built, too, 
with all metal parts fully chrome 
plated. Deluxe model “88” regu- 
larly $5.95 now only $4.94. Extra 
sponge refills available everywhere. 
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of the “400” parcels, I found Marron close to 
tears. 

“What is the matter?” I asked in dismay. 

““Sefora, they came right out and took away 
our avantréns. I said to them, ‘You can’t do 
that, the Senora Betty won’t like it.’ And they 
just answered that it had been decided. What 
could I do?’ Marron was almost beside him- 
self. 

“Now, don’t take it so hard,” I told him. 
“We just have to round up some hand labor. 
Send out the word and we’ll see what turns up 
in the morning.” 

The ‘word’? was sent up to the nearest 
kabila by way of an Arab boy who herded 
pigs in and out of the ditches and stubble 
fields during the day and returned them to the 
folds in the late afternoon. When he went 
home to his Kabila for his evening meal he 
carried along the information that we would 
be needing help in the morning. 

As soon as the sun came up, I saddled big, 
bouncy Quimera and rode down to the 44 
parcela. By that time, our new help had begun 
to turn up. They came straggling along the 
dusty road in unkempt disorder—the Arab 
women who do 95 per cent of all the physical 
labor in the Arab households. They tend the 
skinny cattle and the sheep, they plant the 
meager gardens, they carry the firewood and 
make the meals. When there is a call for work 
in The Lukus, the Arab men will consent to 
drive the tractors or count the sacks; but if 
there are crops to be planted or picked, they 
send their women. 

The women who came were of all ages— 
pathetic little thin ones of ten or twelve years, 
husky hulking Amazons in the late teens or 
twenties, and old wizened grandmothers of 
heaven knows what age. They were dressed in 
a startling array of old rags; and if they had 
babies at the time, they brought them right 
along, wrapped up somewhere in their jumble 
of old clothes. 

Marron herded them disgustedly into a long 
row across the end of the parcel. Each one 
carried her own zapa, a most impractical, 
short-handled, head-heavy hoe. We gave each 
“girl” a handful of corn seed and indicated 
that we wanted three seeds dropped into each 
hole. And with more giggling, they started 
straggling off across the field. 

“Mujeres!” groaned Marron, grabbing his 
head with both hands. 

“Oh, cheer up, we are on the last lap. Sup- 
pose we had all the parcelas to do like this!” 


Miarron had talked so much about his girl 
Carmen—the one he wanted to take to Sevilla 
with the tractor he had wished for—that I was 
anxious to meet her. One morning when the 
work was fairly well in shape, we went to visit 
Carmen. She lived in Adir Bajo with her 
parents and a couple of sisters. As we drove, 
Marron explained that they expected to get 
married before too long. 

“Padre Tomas is in charge of things. He 
wants everything to be absolutely correct and 
there are so many things to do.” Marron 
shook his head in a troubled way. Then he 
added hastily, ““Of course the padre is right. It 
should be that way; a marriage that is not cor- 
rect in the eyes of the church is no marriage at 
all.”” Marron went on with his story. ““When I 
first went to Padre Tomas with this idea of 
getting married, he said I should think it over 
very carefully.””» And Marron had assured the 
padre that they had been thinking it over for 
several years already and felt they had made 
up their minds. 

“Then bring me your own baptismal paper 
and that of your fiancée,” Padre Tomas had 
said, “and we can get on with the marriage.” 

“That is my problem now, sefora. You see, 
Carmen and I were both born in Sevilla and 
baptized there, but our fathers never had 
enough money to pay for copies of the bap- 
tismal papers.” 

“Well, Marron, that doesn’t sound like too 
much of a problem—just save the money you 
need and send for the papers. Isn’t that easy?” 

He sighed heavily. “I suppose so, sefora, 
but it all takes such a long time.” 

Carmen was a sweet, gentle-voiced young 
girl, with a petite, attractive figure and lovely 


white-blond hair that was all out of character 
with her Southern Spain background. She had 
a saintly quality about her, and a maturity 


beyond her twenty-three or so years. She in- 
troduced me to her pretty sisters and to her 
mother. We sat, all of us, in the kitchen-living 
room, dimmed to keep it cool, around the 
bare wooden table and sipped cups of black 
coffee liberally mixed with chicory. 

When I later started back, Marron came 
along with me to stop off at the Nemsah pump 
house and show me where he and Carmen 
would live when they were finally married. It 
was only three rooms attached to the big en- 
gine room of the pump house; a modest dwell- 
ing, but clean and light. Marron had already 
finished the painting and he proudly showed 
me his new bedroom suite and his living-room 
table. There were no doors shutting off either 
the bedroom or the living room from the 
kitchen and I suggested that curtains in these 
two spaces would add a lot and solve the 
problem of privacy. 

“Yes, I agree, but they are so expensive, 
senora, that they will have to wait.” 

“Don’t do anything,” I said suddenly. “I 
think I have just the thing for you in Madrid— 
some curtains from our first house that won’t 
fit into the apartment where we are now. I 
shall write for them immediately.” 

“There is time, sefora, there is time,” said 
Marron, thinking morosely of the baptismal 
papers. 

I turned to him and said, ‘Marron, would 
you be offended if I loaned you that money 
you need and you could pay me back when 
you have it?’’ It required courage for me to 
make such a suggestion. Marron was proud, 
and money is a touchy subject, particularly be- 
tween women and men. 

Apparently love was stronger than Spanish 
pride, because Marron broke into a smile. 
“Would you do that, sefora ? And consider it 
a temporary loan just between you and me?” 

“Tt’s a contract,”’ I said, offering my hand. 

Ten days later, Marron hissed me into a 
corner of the patio and brought me up to date 
on the wedding situation. The baptismal pa- 
pers, promptly paid for, had duly arrived, 
both his and Carmen’s. He had borne them 
happily to Padre Tomas and the wheels of the 
Catholic Church had begun to turn—the banns 


were posted and the church reserved for some 
vague date in the winter. 
And then one morning we stopped in a 


ditch down beyond Parcel 44. We sat down on, 


two big rocks and I poured two cups of hot 
coffee from my vacuum bottle. I turned to 
hand Marron his cup and suddenly he put his 
face down into both his hands. 

I set the cup carefully on the ground and 
knelt down in front of him. ‘““Will you tell me 
what is the matter and perhaps there is some- 
thing I can do to help?” 


After a moment, Marron’s shoulders stopped 
shaking and he looked at me unhappily 
through his fingers. “I believe you are my 
friend, sefora, and I am sorry not to have 
spoken to you before, but I was so ashamed 
and I thought that maybe the se#ora, with her 
fine background, would not like me so much 
when she knew the truth.” 

“Never mind the background, Marron, and 
tell me what you have to say.” 

“I am desesperado”’—desperate—“‘about this 
wedding. We still have not been given a defi- 
nite date, and we cannot wait very much 
longer. Carmen is going to have our baby very 
soon.’’ He looked down at the coffee cup and 
his breath came too quickly as he waited to be 
censured. 

I moved closer to put my arm around his 
shoulder. ““Why, that is not so serious, Mar- 
ron. Your intentions have always been honest. 
You really should have married years ago 
when you first made up your minds. Suppose 
you take the rest of today off and go on home 
and prepare to get married next week. And 
here’’—I fished around inside the leather 
pouch that was attached to my belt, drew out 
some money and shoved it into Marron’s 
lap—‘‘you will need a decent suit and a pair of 
shoes,” I said. 


Marron got to his feet and smiled for the 


first time in many days. 

That same evening, after my sons had 
dropped off to sleep, I drove into Larache and 
sought out Gomendio. “Suppose you have a 
word with Padre Tomas and arrange the 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Pity the poor parents of a Sitter-Sulker. Look at 
the mother of this one. She is in tears already, be- 
cause her whole evening has been spoiled before she 

_ has had a chance to go out. Do you know why? We 
will tell you. This Sitter-Sulker is just waiting for the 
sitter to come through the door so it can be as dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant as it knows how to be. ; 
Even though the sitter is a nice person, this unfair 
Sitter-Sulker has made up its mind to be mean. How 
can the mother and father of a Sitter-Sulker ever go 

out in the evening and have a good time? 


WERE YOU A SITTER —- SULKER THIls MONTH? 
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What makes simple dishes Simply delicious? 





AVORY STEW. Brown chunks of beef round. Simmer in 
cup hot water plus 2 tbsp. BRER RABBIT until meat is tender. 
\dd herbs, lots of carrots, onions, potatoes about 30 min. 
efore meat is done, Hearty! Flavorful! 


CHICKEN DELIGHT. Dip cut-up chicken in beaten egg and 
milk, then in bread crumbs; fry until lightly browned. Bake 
tender, adding a little water. Baste often. 15 min. before 
taking from oven add 2 cups milk and 4 cup BRER RABBIT. 


SAUCE ITALIENNE. To a large-size can tomato sauce, add 1 
tbsp. BRER RABBIT MOLASSES. Heat. Pour over cooked 
spaghetti. Top with Parmesan cheese. Here’s a lip-smacking, 
taste-tingling treat. BRER RABBIT and you have done it! 





RUIT WHIP WONDER. To | cup crushed peaches (berries or 
pricots) add | egg white,.%4 cup powdered sugar, 2 tbsp. 
RER RABBIT MOLASSES. Beat until mixture stands in peaks. 
‘ill sherbet glasses. Chill. Great for family desserts. 


BROWN BETTY. Spread applesauce in flame-proof dish. Top 


with crushed graham crackers, chopped nuts, a sprinkle of 
cinnamon. Drizzle 5‘tbsp. BRER RABBIT over top. Dot with 
butter. Broil until crisp. Delicious hot or cooled. 


Rew Orlearis 
Molasses 


BETTER BAKED APPLES. Fill cored apples with chopped 
nuts, raisins. Spoon in 4 tbsp. BRER RABBIT. Bake until 
tender in pan filled 14 with water. While baking, brush with a 
molasses-cinnamon mixture. Superb—A. M. or P.M. 





EAVENLY HAM. This little trick brings out the deep-down 
avor ham should have! Just broil partially ... then brush on 
avorful, tart-sweet BRER RABBIT MOLASSES. Turn indicator 
> “high” and broil 10 min. Mouth-watering! 





BRER RABBIT MOLASSES—the liquid spice that makes 
foods tastier, more full-bodied. Add a little spice to your 
cooking with tart-sweet BRER RABBIT with the green label. 
For table use, try milder-flavored gold label BRER RABBIT. 


MOLASSES MAGIC COOKBOOK! 22 pages filled with 
easy ideas to dress up, flavor up old favorites . . . lots of new 
recipes, too, for cakes, desserts, meats, vegetables. Write: 
Ruth Jordan. c/o Brer Rabbit, Box O-570, New Orleans, La. 
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whiter... . brighter... e 
- sanitary, too! 
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ip Keep white nylon 
! white with Clorox! 


You can keep nylon white 
much longer by laundering 
it with gentle Clorox every 
time, right from the start. 
If you have nylon that’s 
already “age-yellowed” 
.- follow the easy method 
shown on the Clorox label. 
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Every TIME you pick up a Clorox 
bottle, you have a wealth of house 
cleaning information... right at 
your fingertips! Yes, the Clorox 
label directions tell you how to 
remove such stubborn stains as 
grass, berry, coffee...even scorch 
and mildew. And there are dozens 
of suggestions for sparkling and 
disinfecting your bathroom and 
kitchen, too! Read the Clorox 
label to find out how to make 
your home cleaner and safer— 
the easy Clorox way! 
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wedding for next week? The poor young man 
is going crazy and Carmen’s family are all 
upset—to say nothing of Carmen herself.’ 

It was arranged and Marron was married to 
Carmen in his new suit and shiny shoes. Car- 
men wore a pretty suit that her mother had 
helped her make. There was no time for a 
honeymoon then, because Marron was needed 
in the corn. We agreed that they could go to 
Spain when the work eased up in the fall—to 
Granada and Seville and even all the way up 
to Madrid, if they wished. 

They settled into their new life, thrilled with 
each other as partners. It was good to see the 
way their eyes lit up whenever they met; the 
pride they took in their three rooms; the in- 
dustrious way they tackled the barren dirt yard, 
trying to turn it into a garden. 


April was ending, and, someway or other, 
all the crops were planted; my corn, Rafols’ 
rice, Gamiz’s cotton, the pepper and castor 
and tomato plants—all were in the ground. 
And all us jefes went around digging up our 
seeds to see if they had sprouted yet; “to see if 
the seed has moved,” as the Spaniards say. 
The Spaniard gives personality to everything 
that grows. “He doesn’t like his feet wet,” they 
say of corn; or “Cotton, he adores lots of 
sun”; or “Rice will eat that fertilizer with 
much pleasure.”’ I could picture Rice out there 
gobbling a delicious lunch of phosphate ferti- 
lizer, or Cotton stretching wide his arms to re- 
ceive the sun, or my Corn trying gingerly to 
keep his feet dry. 

At such times I realized how supremely 
happy I was with my share 
of life on the Lukus, and 
how well my luck had 
held—so far. Carmen and 
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With short sticks they prodded their animals 
around in slow, wide circles. The little boys 
were allowed each to take hold of a burro’s 
tail and follow the parade on foot. From @ 
distance it looked for all the world like a circus 
troupe training in winter quarters. 
When the sun came up, hot in the sky, Lz 
Banda would slither back to the house, stop 
ping on the way at some half-hidden irrigatior 
canal to wet their feet up to the knees anc 
dunk their heads. They would then, like a 
not, congregate in the playground out behinc 
the house. There was a clump of eucalyptus 
trees that gave shade to a good-sized patch o' 
ground and we had set up a swing, a pair ol 
rings and a parallel bar. Someone was always 
adding something new and interesting. One 
day I rolled in a length of cement pipe from 
a nearby irrigation project. It was useful tc 
crawl through, or to push up on its end anc 
use as a fortress. 5 
Manolo gradually came to sleep in oul 
house and to have his meals with my sons, ] 
do not remember if there was ever one day 
when we said, ““Manolo, why don’t you sleey 
here and have your meals with us?’ It jusi 
happened. He had to be at the house so early} 
in the morning anyway to direct the band’s ac 
tivities, and very often his “home” would be 
miles and miles away that week—too far to gi 
for meals, too far to go back at night. His 
father never objected. 
It was like that with La Banda and the baths 
There was never actually a day when I said 
“You boys are very dirty and should take + 
bath.”” My sons are allowed to accumulat | 
from head to toe whateve 

2) &§ — dirt they wish during th} 
day, so long as they consen 

to soak in a good hot tul 


Marron were married, the 
men at Adir had a place to 
sleep, and every kernel of 
hybrid corn I had bought 
ina mood of wild impulse 


Laughter is wholesome. 
God is not so dull as some 
people make out. Did He 
not make the kitten to 
chase its tail? 

HEINRICH HEINE 








of water each night. Th) 
tub was big and all fo 
boys plunged in at once 
As none of the othe 
houses in Nemsah had bath 


in New York was safely 
bedded in 1000 acres of ‘in eta or en 
rich Morocco soil. This had ‘. tefl 
been a wonderful spring. 

May folded warm wings over the Lukus 
River valley. With the corn actually in the 
ground I had a little more freedom in which 
to enjoy my family and life in our Nemsah 
house. It would have been impossible to feel 
lonely in Nemsah with La Banda sharing our 
daily lives. 

The Nemsah children were nearly all boys. 
We had only two girls there: a miniature, doll- 
like, reticent child of five who ate like a ca- 
nary bird; and a hulking, simple-minded girl 
of eleven. The boys ranged in ages from four 
to ten and one of the ten-year-olds was the 
natural leader of the band. 

His name was Manolo. He was the son of 
The Lukus Company’s chief sheepherder and 
his mother was dead. His father’s job de- 
manded that he live wherever the sheep were 
grazing at the time; one month it might be on 
the sands of Nemsah, another month it would 
be on the wheat stubble of Meruan. Manolo 
slept stretched out on the dirt floor of his fa- 
ther’s various shacks, one blanket under him, 
another on top. His clothes were discarded, 
cut-down trousers of his father’s, tattered 
shirt, canvas sandals in the winter and in sum- 
mer no shoes at all. 


Mianoto was brown-haired and dark-eyed, 
with his fair skin burned leathery. He kept 
about him a poise, an air of quiet dignity anda 
wisdom beyond his years; an adulthood that 
children of the fields often have. 

He was the leader of all the children—La 
Banda. | would open my eyes in my bedroom 
in those delicious, orange-blossom-fragrant 
first hours of the morning and hear the chil- 
dren out in the garden. They would be gath- 
ered under the orange trees and Manolo would 
be deciding gravely what they would do that 
day. 

There were so many choices. If the morning 
was not too hot, they would saddle up the old 
horse known as “107” and take turns riding 
around the cortijo. Another early- -morning 
favorite game was to scout down to where the 
burros were grazing. Most of the older boys 
would scramble onto the backs of the burros. 


uU UU they came into the bat 



























tubs, many of the bang 
had never seen one, s¢ 


riosity and lined up along the wall to watcl 
my sons having their baths. Before long 
when my sons got out of the tub, t : 
of the band would strip and hop in. Pea 
of laughter, water all over the bathroom floo 
and flowing out into the hall, shrieks of agon: 
from soap in unaccustomed eyes! Some of thi 
boys took to bringing their clean clothes wit 
them once a week and changing after thei 
baths. 

The band gradually took to wearing bl 
jeans, polo shirts and sneakers, which I begge 
from understanding mothers in the States, ob 
tained from the American PX in French Mc 
rocco, or bought on the Tangier black marke 
at atrocious prices. The day arrived when thi 
boys were all dressed so much alike that it we 
hard to tell one from another. Some strange 
to Nemsah was apt to ask, “But which one 
are yours, sefiora?” 

I would look around at the boys dashing b 
but they shifted from place to place so fast an 
were dressed so alike that I would have 
reply, “I don’t know right now, but they d 
sort themselves out at nights and mine are 
four who come for dinner.” 


To the consternation of the band, I woke u 
one morning and resolved that the time ha 
come for education. There was an empty roor 
attached to the foot of the long L that forme 
the Nemsah buildings. It opened onto o 
house garden, which would be ideal for t 
purpose of supervision. I caught Rafols o 
day as he tore by in his jeep. 

“There is an empty room next to my hous¢ 
Rafols,” I began, leaning in the jeep windo 

He raced his motor impatiently and frowne 
at this delay. ‘What would you want it for~ 
to start a hospital?” 

‘““No, I want to make a school.” 

‘““A school!” he snorted. ‘“This is the midd 
of summer.” 

“I’m not here in the winter and these chi 
dren need some teaching; and besides —— 

Rafols threw up his hands. “‘Take the roon 
Do what you want with it. Would you ste 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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lt sprinkles as you iron! 
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New General Electric 
oF mAY, Steam and Dry Iron 


Now—for the first time—an iron that does your ironing you’ve ever seen. 


sprinkling for you—as you iron! And it’s all so simple . . . so easy to use! See it 
Just press a button on the handle and the new _ now at your General Electric dealer’s. 

General Electric Spray, Steam & Dry Iron sprays 

the fabric . . . with just the right amount of 

pleasantly warm water for perfect ironing. 
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NEW 
so RON 


& DRY 


$ 9 5 = *Manufacturer’s 
recommended retail 


or Fair Trade price. 





Saves pre-dampening heavy cottons, linens and 
starched fabrics that no ordinary iron can ever 
properly moisten. You pre-dampen only your 
very largest pieces—such as tablecloths. 


Sprinkles as you iron. Saves pre-dampening 
heavy cottons, linens, starched fabrics. Erases 
stubborn wrinkles. Makes knife-like creases! 


It’s actually three irons in one: a spray, steam 
and a dry iron. Changes instantly from one to 
another. Turns out the loveliest, satin-smooth 
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SPRAYS JUST THE 
RIGHT AMOUNT OF 
PLEASANTLY WARM 
WATER FOR PROPER 

SPRINKLING ! 





Just press the button. Sprays exactly the 
right amount of pleasantly warm water for per- 
fect ironing. Not too much... not too little. 





Steam or dry iron. Changes instantly from 
“steam” to “dry.” Visualizer Fabric-Dial se- 
lects the right temperature for every fabric. 


EXACTLY 
THE PROPER HEAT : ead (0G FN dite os es LN i we | 


FOR EACH FABRIC ! 2 JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF STEAM 


m= ...NOT TOO MUCH 
\_...NOT TOO LITTLE ! 





General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 





“erm (5 fF N FE R A L - L - C T R i C So light . . . so easy to use. Cord-Lift for 
right- or left-hand ironing. Extra-large sole- 


plate covers more fabric in less strokes. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160 
aside now and let me proceed? You can see 
I’m in a hurry.” 

I stepped aside and Rafols raced away, 
hunched over his wheel like a potential winner 
on the Indianapolis Speedway. 

“Gracias—thanks,” I called to the dust 
swirl he left behind. 

That very morning I rounded up the band 
from the burro circuit, and informed them 
that they were about to be educated. There 
were loud groans from all the boys and Ric 
informed the little citizens of Nemsah that this 
was unfair because he served nine months of 
that kind of torture in Madrid. My mind was 





Apple Crisp crust that’s 


made up, and I got the town carpenter to 
build four child-sized tables for the older chil- 
dren and one long, low table for the kinder- 
garten tykes. He also built a bookcase and a 
blackboard and a desk for “teacher,” although 
as yet we had no teacher. We painted each 
piece of furniture a different color—red, blue, 
yellow, green. For the classes, we bought our 
instruction books from a local store, but we 
had piles of magazines, crayons and coloring 
books from America and the children made 
lots of cutout pictures to take home to their 
parents. ; 
The teacher we found was the young girl 
who taught in the Adir school during the win- 





EASY-AS-PIE 
is made with Armour Star Lard! 


Such perfect pastry, you’ll never settle for short-cut crusts again! Marie Gifford, 
Armour’s Home Economist and pastry authority, lets you in on her secret: 


“To be sure of the finest, flakiest pie crust, start with the right shortening. The 
right shortening is lard and the finest lard is Armour Star*!” 









APPLE FILLING 


\/, cup granulated 1 (No. 303) can sliced 


sugar pie apples 
1 tablespoon flour /, cup Cloverbloom 
Y, teaspoon butter 

cinnamon 3/, cup brown sugar 
Dash of salt Y, cup unsifted flour 


Blend together first four ingredients. Toss 
lightly with apples. Spoon into pie shell. Com- 
bine the butter, brown sugar and '/ cup flour. 
Sprinkle over pie filling. Cover pie with lattice 
top. Bake in 425° oven 35-40 minutes or until 
brown. 






GOT A PIE-BAKING PROBLEM? 


Write for FREE Picture Pie Booklet. 32 new pie 
recipes. How-to-do-it illustrations. Marie Gifford, 
Consumer Service—Dept. 5, Armour and Company, 


Chicago 9, Illinois. 


*Use Armour Star Lard, too, for light, fluffy biscuits and crisp, golden-brown fried chicken. 
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MARIE GIFFORD’S 5-MINUTE PIE CRUST 


2 cups unsifted flour 24 cup Armour Star Lard 
1 teaspoon salt VY, cup tap water 


Combine flour and salt. Add lard and blend 
with pastry blender until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. Add water all at once and blend. 
Form into two balls. Roll out one ball for 
bottom crust. Roll other ball and cut into 14 
inch strips for lattice top. 
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SIS 


You know it's good! 


The Armour Star label 4 one 
the world’s giga! guarantees 









ter months. She came out from Larache every 
morning and the boys gave her a rough time 
until we instituted the afternoon snack. Only 
the children who had behaved themselves 
could have the snack when class was over. The 
snack was a big glass of orange juice or choco- 
late milk, a handful of cookies or a thick sand- 
wich, and always a couple of hard candies 
twisted up in colored paper. It helped the boys 
remember to go easy on the teacher and it 
filled in on the meager meals they ate in their 
houses. 

School was only three hours of the day, so 
there were still many hours left for the burros 
and the playground. They forgave me, the 
band, for setting them at the schoolwork and 
even went back to liking me a little. 


It would soon be summer, and still no rain 
had fallen; and how desperately our planted 
seeds needed rain! There were several days 
late in May when long layers of gray clouds 
formed in the east, but the west stayed bright 
and blue. Marron and I walked the entire 
length of Parcel 31 with Pepe trailing along 
behind, anxiously peering in hopes of seeing 
the first little green sprout. There were none 
to be seen that day above the ground, but we 
stopped in midfield and dug around and fi- 
nally we had in our hands several kernels of 
corn, all ‘“‘moved.’’ The first pale sprouts 
showed. We replaced the kernels, careful not 
to break their shoots. 

We talked of many things as we tramped 
along. Marron and Pepe wanted to know if 
Texas oilmen are truly as fabulous as all the 
stories say. Pepe explained how the latest 
model of the German Mercedes Benz automo- 
bile could be greased from stem to stern by 
pressing a single button. Marron said that that 
was nothing, the Americans had perfected an 
adaptation of radar which enabled them to 
drive around at night without headlights! 

“It sees in the dark automatically,’ he ex- 
plained. He knew this because his cousin in 
Seville had seen the American consul’s car 
driving thusly. I ventured to say that it was 
more likely the American consul had just neg- 
lected to turn on his lights. Marron turned a 
scornful look upon me which was meant to 
indicate that I did not know everything in the 
world. 

We went toward the far end of Parcel 31 to 
examine a wonderful spring of clear cold wa- 
ter that Marron had stumbled across during 
the spring planting. While digging to clear out 
the spring pool, Marron had found an inter- 
esting old Moorish millstone. It was a strange 
object to find in this sector which has been 
marshland as long as anyone can recall. Mar- 
ron said the Arab who accompanied him had 
refused to lift out the stone, explaining, ““Un- 
derneath will be living the devil and we should 
be freeing him into the world.” 


l examined the ancient millstone with much 
curiosity, running my fingers over its smooth 
surface. 

“T should like to have this for my fireplace 
hearth in Nemsah,” I said. 

Marron shook his head. “I don’t think the 
Arabs would like it so much if we moved it.”’ 

“No,” agreed Pepe. “Especially taking it in- 
side a house—a Christian house—they wouldn’t 
understand that.” 

We slid the stone carefully back inside the 
hole, on one edge of the spring. And surely it 
is still there. 

That night I went to sleep with the hot, dust- 
filled air hanging heavily over the whole length 
of the Lukus Valley. But in those last hours 
before dawn, it began to rain; a thick-dropped, 
pounding sheet of water that lasted two hours 
and brought steam from the earth. After the 
sun had risen, rosy and warm-looking over the 
damp farm, I took Jay by the hand and Penn, 
the littlest son, and we walked joyously across 
the road into the citrus groves. We went bare- 
footed and the wet, cold sand felt glorious be- 
tween our toes. We took a reed basket, and 
once we were underneath the black-green 
foliage, we each found a big yellow grapefruit 
for our breakfast. We went farther into the 
next grove and we picked oranges until there 
was no more room in the basket. 

Jay let go of my hand and planted his little 
bare feet in the sand. “Let’s have a race back 
to the house,” he said. 
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Penn immediately crouched almost to the 
ground, and began to count, “One, two, three, 
four 2 

“That’s enough numbers,” I told him. “Vil 
carry the basket of fruit and it will be a fair 
handicap.” 

Penn was up to number ten and we took off 
across the sand, the two little boys plowing 
along ahead of me, blond heads shining, 
shrieking with happiness and good health. 

After that first welcome rain, there were 
others. Before long, everybody’s seeds had 
“moved” and the once bare brown fields were 
furred with neat rows of tiny green sprouts. _ 





This growing period allowed us to devote ] 
more time to our dormitory at Adir. As he 
had promised, Gomendio gée us a mason | 
with two assistants and let the company car- | 
penter devote part of each day to the dormi- 
tory. The rooms were beginning to take shape. 
We decided to keep the wide stable-door 
effect, replacing the sliding wooden panels 
with large, attractive iron-grille gates. These” 
led into an ample reception hall where Me 
planned to put a couch and a couple of chairs 
Off to the right and to the left were to run two _}} 
passageways, and the bedrooms gave onto /F 
these; small rooms, to be sure, with just if 
enough space for double-decker bunks on one fF 
side and a table and chair on the other. The ] 
clothes lockers were to be out in the hall, 
Each man would have one with his own key. + 
On the other side of the passageway, a large / 
communal shower-toilet was being built. | 

On one end of the dormitory we built a | 
small room and bath, rather more opulent 
This would serve as a guest room for any y 
visiting technicians. On the other end we } 
constructed a room we planned to outfit asa 
new first-aid station. Emilio, the company’s 
male nurse, spent much of his spare time 
hovering over that room, making practical 
suggestions. 

We were able to give the patio more time 
too. Occasional days of summer rain allowed 
us to collect a splendid big pile of stones 
Gomendio, seeing evidence of our industry, 
softened up enough to assign us two full-time 
stonemasons. These, aided by volunteers 
soon had the cobbled part of the patio fairl} 
chewing into the old dirt area. It became pos- 
sible to walk on stone all the way from the 
office to the dormitory building, a feeling o! 
positive luxury. 

The idea of having some kind of garden i 
our patio had long been lurking in the back 
of my mind. In the very center of the patie 
where the old leaning telephone pole with thi 
dim light bulb stood, was a well. Shooting 
out from this well, like the points of a crude} 
drawn star, were five cement drinking troughs 
waist high, out of which the horses and co 
drank and at which the bachelors washed an 
shaved. As the bachelors would soon be wash 
ing and shaving in their new dormitory an 
the stock was to be banished to one of th 
smaller patios, we squeezed permission fro 
Rafols to make our garden around the well 

It was a long, tedious job. We sought out ¢ 
rich, black soil down at the Nemsah pum 
house, and with this dirt we filled the troughs 
The ground between the starlike troughs 
hard-trodden and poor. It had to be dug up 
the stones removed, and a better grade of soil 
mixed in. It took weeks and weeks and w 
pressed all the stray school children into sery 
ice. And any unfortunate laborer, Arab 0! 
Spanish, who sat down in the patio to rest for 
a moment would suddenly find a shovel or é 
pick in his hands. 

When the ground finally was in shape, 
drove up to the Palafito and went into 
huddle with Pedro, the gardener. He was 
placid, bronzed man who loved gardening s 
much that his face was a sunbeam wheneve 
he had a chance to discuss it. We wandere 
around the Palafito gardens, planning wha 
we could steal for the Adir patio. We finall; 
decided that the small circular bed around the | 
mouth of the well should be put into ufia de | 
gato—cat’s fingernail—a delicious name fot 
the small, low, green, spreading plant wit 
brilliant purple flowers. We set one of thi 
Arabs to pulling up waa, and later I drove hi 
down to Adir while he transplanted it. 

We agreed to have a small green hedge a 
the way around the circle and to plant i 
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ach space between the troughs cypress trees. 
edro explained that these would someday be 
ull enough for a man to walk between. He 
iggested two palm trees in each section; for 
ese we had to drive into Larache and talk 
1e head of the Moroccan Forestry Depart- 
1ent out of several of his. He also donated a 
umber of mimosa trees. Four of these we 
lanted in front of the dormitory, making 
uite a ceremony of the planting. When you 
lant a tree, you create a memory. 

We planted several more mimosas in our 
atio plot and filled the troughs themselves 
ith bright red and pink geraniums, the kind 
vat fall over and hang downward, covering 
1e cement with a profusion of green leaves 
nd bright flowers. 

Before we finished, one of the old grand- 
others of the cortijo came shuffling out and 
rust upon us a prize plant from her own 
arden. I transplanted it into a very promi- 
ent place so that she could see it always as 
1e went by on her way to the economato for 
le groceries. 


It was midsummer. 
Our dormitory was getting along so well 
iat we began looking greedily at the stable 
n the other side of the patio. I pestered Rafols 
out it, and we were soon tearing the stable 
mart and planning 
wonderful big din- 
 room-café with 
fine new kitchen 
st for the cook, 
id a separate sec- 
on for the company 
ore. 

And all the time, 
e corn was getting 
gher, so that when 
e walked through 
Marron and I, it 
gan to slap across 
ir knees and there 
ere some places 
here it came up to 
ie waist with its 
‘ick, juicy stalks 
id its healthy, drab 
een leaves. 


Another gnawing 
‘oblem for which 
e found more time 
iring midsummer 
as that of keep- 
g everyone in clothes. The company sal- 
ies were so small that after food had been 
yught, and shoes and the inevitable medi- 
nes, there was never much left for clothing. 
I began to ask all our friends in the States 
) save me their old clothes. Whenever we 
itertained Americans in Madrid and they 
ked what they could do for me, I would say, 
send old clothes.’”’ These contributions were 
nt to my parents, who liv in Maryland. My 
other acted as a collection depot, receiving 
| the clothes, sorting them, and packing 
em in transportable cartons. A friend of my 
isband’s, who has a shipping agency, took 
ire of transporting the cartons to Madrid. 
nd from there I lugged them down to Mo- 
cco myself, explaining each time to the curi- 
1s customs officials that it was nothing of 
mtrabanda—only old clothes for the farmers. 


nce the system got going we had a carton 
old clothes to distribute almost every 
onth. All around the farm, men began to pop 
in blue jeans and loudly colored flannel 
irts, and small children wore American 
orts and polo shirts. Near where my mother 
ed in Maryland was a whole row of houses 
ose housewife occupants conscientiously 
ved every outgrown dress and _ trouser, 
ery scrap, for these people 4000 miles away, 
me of whom they would ever see. It was a 
splay of neighborliness that touched these 
ople of Morocco deeply. They were anxious, 
course, for the clothes they badly needed; 
tt even more they were curious about the 
known friends who had sent the gifts. 
A Spanish wife receiving a cotton house 
ess would ask, “Does she have a large family, 
is American sefora ? Does she have to work 
hard as I do? She must have lots of dresses 
send away one so new, doesn’t she?” 


“IT LOVE YOU— 
BUT I CAN’T 
LEAVE HIM ...’’ 


@ Arlis shook her head. “I can’t, 
Crawford,” she said. “If I went 
with you, not a soul in the world 
could say what Matthew Dunbar 
might do. I just can’t let him be 
driven that far.” 
strong men, fighting on opposite 
sides in a battle which she knew 
could destroy them all. Borden 
Deal tells the story in 


DUNBAR’S COVE 
compiete in the 


November JOURNAL, 
from the novel soon to be published 


by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 





I would explain that yes, the former owner 
of that dress had five children and she did all 
her own housework. And no, she did not have 
lots of dresses, but she had enough and she 
wanted to give one to a woman in Africa who 
needed it. 

It was a new concept of generosity for the 
Spanish woman to understand. 


The new babies concerned me almost more 
than the young children or the adults. There 
never seemed to be enough little shirts and 
dresses in our old-clothes cartons, and never 
any diapers at all. I cornered Gomendio in his 
big office one day and explained this problem 
to him in serious detail. He looked interested. 

““As you can imagine, it is a subject that I 
have never gone into very deeply. What would 
you suggest we do?” 

He and I came to an agreement whereby The 
Lukus would pay for the material if the women 
would make up the clothes themselves. We 
worked out a very satisfactory layette: six 
cotton diapers, two flannel shirts, two long 
dresses, two cotton shirts, two woolen sweat- 
ers, two pairs of bootees, two binders, four 
sheets, a crib mattress and pillow, a rubber 
crib sheet and a woolen shawl. We divided the 
work among all the women, whether they were 
expecting babies or not, and they helped out 
cheerfully. The girls 
in the school classes 
embroidered the lit- 
tle sheets in pink or 
blue. Some young 
girls knitted sweaters 
and bootees. Women 
with sewing ma- 
chines ran up the 
shirts and dresses. 
We tried to keep one 
or two layettes made 
in advance, and most 
of the time we were 
successful, but some- 
times we got behind 
when a new baby 
was expected and 
then there was a mad 
clicking of knitting 
needles and sewing 
machines. When the 
little one finally ar- 
rived, we presented 
him proudly with his 
hastily assembled 
layette and clucked 
over him like any bunch of women, foolish 
over a newborn baby. 


They were two 


condensed 


In July the corn stretched so tall that we 
could no longer see over it. And the ears began 
to form—two long, slender ears on each stalk. 
You came down the irrigation ditch, you 
plunged in between two rows and you were 
lost to the world, the green leaves folding in 
behind you and before and overhead. Those 
corn rows were the one cool place on the 
farm; the heat had become oppressive. The 
stalks were now too tall to cultivate. We 
sprayed once again. We crossed the river and 
rode through the Mehasen corn. We examined 
the 31, all the “400” parcels and that un- 
wanted child, Parcel 44. And then we settled 
down to let those slender ears plump up. It 
would still take time. 

The permanent pasture I had talked Go- 
mendio into experimenting with had sprung 
up, rich and green. We had planted it in the 
parcela behind the dingy old canteen. It 
looked homelike and familiar to me, with 
horses, mules and colts standing knee-deep in 
young oats that would soon be supplemented 
with clover and a bit later on with timothy 
grass. 

One of the basic problems in Morocco is 
the almost complete lack of nutritious pasture 
lands. The Spaniards are reluctant to spend 
money on anything from which they cannot 
see an immediate result. Pasture is one of these 
things—it takes several years of expensive 
seeding before you begin to reap results in 
fatter cattle and sheep and pigs. I was trying 
two varieties of dry-land grasses; both can live 
with very little water once their astonishing 
ten-foot roots have penetrated into the earth. 
One is named Buffel Grass; and the other, 
Weeping Love Grass—wonderful, romantic 
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name, especially when translated into Span- 
ish: hierba de amor llorando. 

The Arabs were busy about this time with 
their annual observance of Ramadan. The 
Ramadan consists of a full month’s fasting 
between sunup and sundown; nothing must 
pass the Arab’s lips during that period, not 
even water. This is not so hard on the rich Arab 
families who can stay up eating and drink- 
ing all night and drowse through the daylight 
hours, but it is hell on those Arabs who are 
working for a living. During this period, 
the Arabs at The Lukus dragged themselves 
through the day doing about half a day’s 
work, moaning and groaning and even faint- 
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ing when it was convenient. But if they were 
true Mohammedans, nothing would persuade 
them to give it up or sneak a drink of water, 
and they lost pounds of weight. 

Finally the whole period came to an end— 
the occasion for a terrific huge feast in all the 
Arab kabilas. 

Larbi hurried to me one day toward the end 
of Ramadan and announced flush-cheeked 
that I was invited to his house for the elabo- 
rate feast. We went in the waning light of the 
late afternoon, when our work had been com- 
pleted. You could feel the excitement in the 
air, hear the Arabs calling to one another all 
over the farm, laughing and hurrying with 
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their brass tray tea tables balanced securely 
upon their heads. And off in the distance 
sounded the thud of a darabukka, the small 
Arab drum, and the high, questioning note of 
a ghaita, the Arab flute. 

We drove up to the kabila in a jeep. There 
were several of us—Pepe, myself, Marron and 
gaunt Espejo—all looking forward to a good 
meal. Larbi’s kabila was easily the most fasci- 
nating of the four on the Lukus farm, at the 
highest point of the property. We had to leave 
the jeep at the bottom of a hill and walk up 
because there was only a crude footpath 
winding through the brush and rock. As we 
came to the top, there was Larbi wearing a 
new yellow silk turban and pantaloons of deep 
purple satin. He had on a mauve blouse and 
an orange cummerbund. With his shining 
black skin and white teeth, Larbi was a 
Technicolor picture. 

And the view—it made one jealous of the 
Arabs who could live up here all their lives 
and look out every day all the way down the 
valley as far as Larache, and across the Me- 
hasen to the dark blue mountains! 

This was a double celebration for Larbi. 
Besides being his feast to end the Ramadan, 
he was having the feast for the baptism of his 
newest baby son. “‘Baptism,”’ they call it when 
they speak to our race, but actually it is the 
circumcision ceremony that takes place two 
or three days after the birth of the son. We 
were expected to visit the little patient first 
thing. For this purely female function, Larbi 
handed us over to his wife, who looked years 
older than he, bent and shrouded in her cum- 
bersome white cotton haik. She was glad of 
this rare opportunity to get into the picture; 
the Arab woman is usually called only to serve 
the meal to her master and his guests, and 
never introduced as Larbi had just introduced 
her to me. She led us halfway across the hard- 
packed dirt yard to the chabola that was the 
women’s quarters. Then, glancing curiously 
over her shoulder at me, she motioned for me 
to pass in front of her. 


I could hear her behind me asking rapid 
questions of Pepe in Arabic: “‘Does the sefora 
Americana always wear trousers, like an 
Arab?” 

Pepe answered, ‘‘Yes, she wears them all 
the time when she is working on the land.” 

That pleased the woman and she caught up 
with me again, gently nudged my arm and 
with timid signs showed me that we both wore 
trousers of a sort. It was a way of finding 
some common ground. 

To enter the chabola, we all had to stoop to 
the waist, and once inside, we still had to half 
crouch to keep from striking our heads on the 
ceiling. The floor was hard-packed earth. In 
the center there was a small charcoal fire, go- 
ing full blast and tended by another old 
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woman, surely some leftover relative of Larbi’s 
or his wife’s. The fire gave off an enormous 
amount of smoke; it hung in thick blue clouds 
and our eyes began to smart and then t 
stream from its strength. Strings of drying rec 
and green peppers and herbs were suspendet 
from the ceiling, and there were mounds @ 

potatoes and tomatoes and melons on th 

floor. In a miniature hammock of wove 
hemp, swaying gently, was the new baby. Thr 
old fire-tending crone hastily brought a crud 
oil lamp that was belching off more ang 
blacker smoke and this she thrust into th 

poor baby’s face. 


H. could not possibly have been sleepin; 
anyway. I leaned over and peered into th 
wizened face, and noticed his puffed eyes 
squeezed tightly shut against the smoke anc 
his pain, but leaking tears out of the edges} 
Still, he was not crying and my heart went o 
to him, learning so young this lesson that h 
would have so much chance to practice in 
life ahead of him. I looked up into the brow 
faces of the women, staring at me so fixedly 
waiting for a verdict, and I quickly pro 
nounced him, with extravagant gestures of mj 
hands, absolutely the finest baby I had seen i 
a long time. The ladies relaxed gratefully an 
giggled. Until I had spoken, they seemec 
afraid that I would not like their child. I calle 
Pepe over and through him I said, “I ha 
four babies in Nemsah.” I showed them hoy 
tall with my hands. ‘‘They would like to come 
and see you and bring some clothes to you 
new son.”’ This delighted both the women ant 
they patted me affectionately on the arm ar 
bobbed their heads up and down. 

It was getting darker now and the old rela 
tive lighted our way across the yard to Larbi’s| 
main chabola. This was a larger hut, rectan 
gular in shape, with higher walls. Once insidé 
the anteroom, we were able to stand up 
straight. We removed our boots, steppedj 
across the second threshold onto Larbi’s finey, 
collection of woolen rugs and arranged our} 
selves along the wall against the many satin} 
cushions. Larbi sat solemnly in the exactly 
center of the room, cushions heaped behind 
him to help maintain his erect posture. Af 
outsider would never have guessed that just 
the day before we had all been crawling over}. 
a tractor together; and Larbi would have been 
offended had someone mentioned the harsh 
word “‘tractor” in this, his social setting. 
Americans who continually cut across social 
talk with remarks about “the flier I took on 
the market today” or “‘if the union would j 
let me increase production” could take a les 
son in deportment from Larbi. 

We were no sooner seated than the tea 
ceremony began, Larbi’s wife bearing in the 
tray and kettle and silently retiring again. In 
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spite of the intimate conversation we had en- 
gaged in such a few minutes before, Larbi’s 
wife never even looked at me; she might have 
been any servant impersonally serving her 
master. 

When we had all been served tea, a large, 
round wooden table on squat legs was brought 
in and placed in front of Larbi. He motioned 
us to surround it, and as we did, his wife put 
a huge pottery bowl in the center. It was the 
traditional Arab dish, a whole baby lamb, 
stewed and served with the couscous meal and 
rich with raisins and almonds. We ate this 
with our fingers, as we were expected to do, 
rolling up the sleeve on the right arm, dipping 
two fingers and the thumb into the couscous 
and taking a large pinch which we bounced 
onto the palm of the same hand, rolled up 
smoothly into a small ball and tossed into our 
mouths. The other hand is never used. In be- 
tween balls of couscous, we tore sections of 
the lamb from the bones and ate them with 
relish. 

We were all leaning back from the table, 
groaning from the quantities of couscous, 
when Larbi’s wife set before us an oversized 
platter of small roasted chickens. These had 
been done with raisins and almonds, also, and 
were cooked to a crisp golden brown. We 
pulled ourselves closer to the table and 
began again on the chicken. Through the 
open doorway we could see the women and 
the children gathered around the couscous 
bowl, eating hungrily of what remained. 

Our tea glasses were constantly being re- 
filled, and when the chicken platter was borne 
away it was replaced by a kind of Arab pan- 
cake, sweet and syrupy, called galets, with 
which we terminated our feast. 

“My hands, Larbi, is there something to 
wipe them on?” 

They were so sticky that I could not possibly 
lick them clean, as Marron was doing in cor- 
rect Arab custom. Larbi looked distressed for 
a moment and then his face lit up.’ He turned 
behind him and from a colorfully painted 
wooden chest he drew a length of fine white 
satin and handed it to me happily. 

“Use this, sefora.” 

“No, | wouldn’t do that. It is much too 
fine.”’ But I saw from his eyes that he would 
be hurt if I did not, so I took it and carefully 
cleaned my hands. 

“Tt is my wife’s wedding petticoat,” he ex- 
plained proudly. 

As we were lounging back on the cushions, 
a weird sound started up outside. It began as 
an indistinct noise in the distance and gradu- 
ally, as it came closer, it separated into the 
Arab drum, the darabukka, and the high- 
noted, wailing flute, the ghaita. 

Larbi smiled again. ““The dancers,” he ex- 
plained. “I have paid the most and they will 
dance in my very yard tonight.” 


W. put our boots back on and staggered 
out into the yard. While nobody was watch- 
ing, I slipped over to where the women were 
finishing up the sticky pancakes, and in those 
few Arab phrases which I can manage, I told 
Larbi’s wife that it was a magnificent feast we 
had eaten and how thankful all of us were. 

We stood there in the pale light of the 
moon, like two conspirators, she glancing 
continually over at her husband to be sure he 
did not see us, but reluctant to have me leave. 
We assured each other, with much arm way- 
ing, that we would get together again soon. 

The rising moon had flooded the whole hill- 
top with an unreal bluish light. And the 
dancers had indeed come into Larbi’s very 
yard, only the tops of their bobbing heads 
visible above the milling, jostling crowd of 
admirers that came along with them and 
pushed into the yard. 

In deference to the fact that Larbi had paid 
| the most, the ragged crowd of men and women 
and youngsters fell back a bit and left us who 
were standing in the door of the chabola a 
| clear view of the night’s entertainment. There 
| were only two dancers, a man and a woman, 
and they were engaged in the classic Arab 
dance 





facing each other across an Imaginary 
| ring and coming slowly together in a circular 
motion, with nervous, mincing steps in time 
to the mounting music. When they finally met 
in the center of the ring, the music was fren- 





zied and the dancers bobbed their heads at 
each other’s faces frantically, their bodies 
never touching. The audience apparently con- 
sidered this scandalously sexy and they went 
into screams of ecstasy. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, I realized that the “woman” dancer was 
not a woman at all but a female imperson- 
ator. When I questioned Larbi, he told me 
that women were never allowed to participate 
directly in these risqué dances. Each time the 
dance ran its course and the wild climax was 
reached, the audience screamed for more, flap- 
ping the sleeves of their jelabs, throwing back 
their hoods to howl their approval. 

It was very late and we told Larbi good 
night, telling him not to come with us, that we 
would find our way along the path and down 
the hill. 

“As you will it, e/ oum. Allah go with you.” 
Larbi bowed his head once and returned to 
the dancers. 

“What is that name they always call me?” 
I asked Pepe curiously. ““That name in Arabic 
el oum?” 

Pepe and Marron exchanged amused glances 
over my head. “Don’t you know? It’s the 
name the Arabs have given to you. It means 
‘the little mother.’”” And then they were sud- 
denly embarrassed by this sentimentality and 
Pepe shouted back to Espejo, ““Hurry up and 
we can all race down the hill and see how the 
senora runs!” 

I recalled the Arab plunging up and down 
in front of me on his horse, longing for a race. 
It is an urge that all males seem to have—an 
almost physical need to establish their supe- 
riority over the female. 

“Give me a head start,” I pleaded, breaking 
into a trot. 

“Nada de eso—nothing doing!” 

I broke into a run and was off down the hill. 
The hill was so steep that the faster I ran, the 
faster I had to run. The three young men 
passed me effortlessly on either side, running 
easily and emitting piercing, happy war 
whoops. A wispy cloud passed between us 
and the full moon, obscuring the winding 
path among the stunted trees. And then it was 
as bright as day again and I was arriving, still 
running headlong, at the foot of the hill in the 
little valley. The men were already there, 
sprawled around on the ground, catching their 
breaths. I brought myself to a grateful stop 
and dropped down onto a handy rock, huffing 
and puffing. Said one young man to the 
others—could it have been nineteen-year-old 
Pepe?—*The little mother doesn’t run so 
badly, considering her age!” 


With the men I worked beside day after day, 
whether Arab or Spanish, I was at ease. They 
did not disapprove of anything I might say, 
wear or do. If at times they found me unreason- 
able, they hid their feelings under the mask of 
unfailing courtesy. Or they might even try to 
explain to me how they felt. They accepted me 
as fellow workman and friend. 

This was not always true of my fellow farm 
managers. There were times during our weekly 
business meetings in Larache when I sensed 
their disapproval as a tangible force filling the 
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room, the subtle resentment of a woman who 
was daring to voice demands in an Arab- 
Spanish world where women are supposed to 
be subservient. It made no difference that 
most of my demands were based on the needs 
of poorer, less privileged men of their own 
race. 


Ficm the first day I had peered into the 
dusty patio at Adir I had been troubled by the 
apathy of the men squatting there, images of © 
despair muffled in heat and wool, sunk in the 
silence of complete, utter boredom. While 
talking with several of these men, the idea of a 
club began to form in my mind. 

I stopped Rafols on his rapid way through 
the patio one day. 

“Trouble?” he inquired, glancing swiftly © 
from face to face and turning his eyes finally 
to me. 

“‘Quite the contrary,” I began cheerily. “We 
only want to borrow a building for ——” 

‘““No! You have borrowed enough buildings. 
We cannot afford it. You are spoiling the 
men.” 

“But, Rafols, this building is empty!” 

I had almost been telling the truth. It was 
practically an empty building: an ample, rec- 
tangular room attached to the end of the 
largest granary. It did contain a few dozen 
scattered sacks of chemical fertilizer, but these 
were easily spirited off to another warehouse 
and we were left with our lovely empty build- 
ing. 

We needed first an organization to run this 
club, and just as urgently we needed money. 
So we called everyone together to elect officers. — 
The men crowded into the room, hot and | 
dusty from their day’s work. Lacking a chair, 
I sat on an upturned tomato basket. They 
made a serious thing of founding their club 
and elected Montes, the blacksmith, as presi- 
dent. A young man called Luis was elected — 
treasurer-secretary. Fair, sallow, witha serious, — 
never-smiling expression, he was the nearest 
we could produce to an intellectual. With 
Montes to lend us an aura of respectability, 
Luis would do nicely to keep us on a business- 
like basis. : 

We levied a dues fee of five pesetas (about — 
ten cents then) a month against each member ~ 
and that included all his family too; his wife 
and children were then eligible to enter the 
club. We had intended the club originally for — 
the Spanish personnel, but the more enlight-— 
ened Arab men who were interested could and — 
did use the club facilities. There was no ques- ~ 
tion of the Arab women’s participating, simply 
because all their tradition was against their — 
taking part in such a public project. 

The day after our first meeting Rafols was 
doleful. He shook his head discouragingly: 
“Tt won’t work, Betty, it smells too much like 
a union.” 

“Don’t be silly, hombre. We are out to 
amuse ourselves. The last thing from our 
minds is to create any political significance. 
Leave us in peace, man, leave us in peace.” 

And he did. He watched carefully from the 
side lines, but he made no move to interfere. 
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setts, he wrote that he “abhorred the 
idea of independence for the Amer- 
ican colonies.” 


His second inaugural address consisted 
of 134 words. 


He owned 10,000 acres of real estate. 


When he was first elected to office 
there were eleven other candidates, 
but he eventually received all the elec- 
toral votes. ‘ 


He wrote a will 25 pages long. 


He drew his last breath in the last hour 
of the last day of the week, dying on 
Saturday night, at twelve o'clock, De- 
cember 14, 1799. 
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We got on with the decorating details. One 
of our main ambitions was to achieve a movie, 
so Vicente, the company carpenter, built us a 
very adequate projection booth out of plywood 
boards, set up on stilts at the far end of the 
room. On either side, he built a set of bleachers 
to hold the audience. The painter who had 
done my house wandered in. We asked him 
to paint us a white “movie screen’’ opposite 
the projection booth. He outdid himself and 
added elaborate floral decorations in colors 
on both sides of the finished screen. 

Besides providing the diversions that were 
so badly needed, the club sparked that flame 
of brotherhood that had been lit so hesitat- 
ingly by our building of the dormitory. The 
men had their quarrels, of course; but they 
were all working for the same results and ulti- 
mately, for tHe first time, they were working 
for themselves. They realized this and it was 
important enough to make them settle their 
differences and pull together. In the long run, 
the newborn feeling of teamwork among the 
laborers was much more important than 
whether my corn crop failed or succeeded. 

Rafols gave us permission to build six card 
tables and chairs, and these we enameled 
glossy forest green. We nailed a bulletin board 
to the wall. I contributed my oversized dining 
table. In no time at all we had all the basic 
requirements for the first club that The 
Lukus had ever seen. 


: had an old Telefunken radio, left over 
from the war, and this we sent to be over- 
hauled. I had dozens upon dozens of Amer- 
ican magazines, and these all went to fill the 
reading table and to be added to each month 
as I finished with the new magazines that 
came from my parents in Maryland. 

These magazines inspired the first notice on 
our bulletin board. I came in one evening and 
Luis had laboriously written out on the office 
typewriter a notice which said very sharply: 

“These magazines are the property of the 
sefora and out of respect to her you are 
hereby ordered to take good care of them!” 


“Oh, no, no, Luis,” I protested, “‘that isn’t 
the right idea at all. In the first place, they are 
not my magazines any more. Anything that 
enters that door belongs to the club. Now 
let’s work out a kindlier notice about the 
magazines.” 

Luis regarded me with his solemn, unsmil- 
ing face. ‘‘Sefora, they won’t listen to gentle 
notices. They are all tough guys and we gotta 
treat them tough; but we will do what you 
say!” 

Our notice finally read something like this: 

“Magazines are for the enjoyment of all 
in the club. Please return them to the table 
when finished.” 

In spite of Luis’ predictions, the notice 
worked. Gnarled, work-roughened hands 
leafed through the magazines hundreds of 
times. The Spanish wives took them home to 
look at in the privacy of their own houses. The 
magazines were always returned respectfully 
to the table. We got such a backlog that we 
were at last able to Hand them around, for 
wrapping paper, always scarce in Morocco, or 
to the children for cutouts. ~ 

We were now accumulating a modest little 
mound of money and Luis and I made a trip 
into Larache one day and bought several 
packs of cards, a couple of sets of checkers 
and dominoes and a set of chess. It was a 
pleasure in the evenings to drive through the 
patio and see the light streaming out of the 
building, to hear the radio blaring too loudly 
and the raucous voices of the game players 
outshouting the radio. 

One morning when I pulled up to the gaso- 
line pump to fill the station wagon, Luis, who 
dispensed the gasoline, came running out of 
his little hut, full of excitement. 

“Senora, a great opportunity has presented 
itself! One of the army officers’ clubs in 
Larache is moving quarters. They have a 
brand-new billiard table, but no room for it 
in their new club. They will sell for below 
what it cost them, just to be rid of it. It is 
made for us, sefiora; what do you say?” 

“T say it will be awfully expensive,” I told 
him. 


Luis persisted. “We'll never find one so 
cheap again. If you ask The Lukus to put up 
the money, we can repay something each 
month. Please.” 

So Luis and I paid a formal call on the army 
headquarters. We were led into a large room 
by a captain. Two orderlies uncovered the 
billiard table and everyone turned toward me, 
expecting a professional appraisal. I studied 
the table seriously from all angles, running 
my hand over the green felt. I really had no 
idea at all what to look for. Persuaded by a 
vigorous shake of Luis’ head, I turned to the 
captain and announced, “We'll buy it.” 


Bois arranging to have it transported to 
the club that very afternoon, was as joyful as 
a child with a new toy, and it did turn out to 
be our most popular plaything. I was even 
told later by a billiard expert that we had 
made a good buy; the angel was still watching 
over well-meaning fools. 

The United States Information Service in 
Tangier possessed several fine movie projec- 
tors; they offered us the loan of one, provided 
we could assure them a maximum audience. 
They also lent us a selection of their own 
films—educational films on life in the States, 
Disney cartoons and newsreels. Everyone was 
satisfied with the arrangement, but we also 
wanted to show a feature film every second 
week. This was harder to arrange, but there 
were companies in Madrid that did rent fea- 
tures. They were a sorry list of titles, all ancient 
and mostly horse opera and whodunits, but I 
comforted myself that this was what the Lukus 
people would prefer. And, sitting on one of 
those hard bleachers, surrounded by the rowdy 
children and the sweaty men and the tidied-up 
women waiting for the first projection to start, 
it seemed as exciting to me as any Hollywood 
premiere. 

The educational films of life in the United 
States interested everyone; more so than did 
the Hollywood films. The Spanish wife could 
see in what surroundings and with what equip- 
ment an American woman kept house. The 
mechanic could follow the day of an American 
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mechanic from the time he got up until he 
went to bed. To a man, the audience was 
astonished at how hard American people 
worked, at how much of our money goes to 
taxes and, obviously, at the amount of ma- 
terial wealth a modest laborer is able to 
accumulate. 

The USIS came to our rescue also in getting 
our club library started. They made us a gift of 
100 good titles translated into Spanish: Gone 
With the Wind and Mark Twain and John 
Steinbeck. Each month they thoughtfully 
added one or two. We took money from our 
dues fund to buy a whole series of paper- 
backed Western and detective stories. When- 
ever I happened into someone’s library in 
Madrid, I managed to beg a vGlume or two, 
and in this way our collection grew satisfac- 
torily. We also subscribed to several monthly 
magazines and a daily paper. 

One day Padre Tomas happened to be turn- 
ing the pages of a volume and suddenly he put 
it back and turned to Luis, who was nearby. 

“Tell me, boy,” he said rather impatiently. 
*‘Why is it that all the good books in this col- 
lection are by American authors? There are 
many fine Spanish writers, you know.” 

Luis faced the padre squarely. “It has some- 
thing to do with generosity, padre. I agree with 
you that we have lots of good Spanish writers, 
but somehow we Spaniards lack the spirit of 
giving to those poorer than ourselves. The 
Americans may not have the best writers, but, 
padre, they give and give and give until it 
makes me ashamed.” 

On one of my Tangier trips I bought a three- 
speed machine and a handful of long-playing 
records—all Spanish music: rumbas, tangos 
and flamenco, rhythms to which they could all 


i 


dance. The evening we installed it was one of - 


wonder all across the patio. A few of the m2n 
were familiar with the old, hand-wound ma- 
chines, but not even one of them had ever 
seen, or imagined, a long-player with an auto- 
matic record changer. They pushed one an- 
other to get close enough to see the arm draw 
back and the record drop in place. There was a 
hush over the room. The melody of Tres Veces 
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Guapa (Three Times Beautiful), everybody’s 
current favorite, floated out into the patio. 
Couples drifted together and the dancing be- 
gan. By and by the only sounds were the music 
from the new phonograph and the scrape- 
scrape of clumsy country shoes against cement, 


- broken by an occasional giggle or a hardy, 


masculine guffaw. 
It was not Beethoven in Carnegie Hall or 


’ Tommy Dorsey-in the Empire Room, but it 


was better than that line of bored, tired, dis- 
contented men sitting on their heels along the 
patio wall each evening. 


Seotember, the time of harvest, came to 
Morocco so abruptly that it took my breath 
away. It seemed that only yesterday it had 
been spring and I was worrying with Marron 
about getting all the corn seed into the ground 
before Rafols snatched away our avantréns for 
the other crops. One day the fields were all 
green—the corn, the rice, the cotton—with the 
sun blazing hot in the sky from early morning 
until late at night. And we were cultivating out 
the weeds and combating the insects with 
sprays, and saying to one another, “‘Will this 
corn never grow high enough to stop worrying 
us?” Now—the very next day, it seemed—I 
was looking out over the Lukus Valley and the 
whole scene had changed. The fields were all 
brown, the leaves on the trees, the ribbons of 
roads through the parcels. Even the river was 
brown, with its sluggish water running muddy. 
And although the days were still as hot as ever, 
with the unblinking sun overhead, the nights 
began to be colder, 
forecasting the au- 
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We gave each of our fifteen Arab starters a 
basket, placed them at the beginning of fifteen 
rows of corn in Parcel 31, and told them that 
the object was to break off the ear of corn, 
husk it, drop it into the basket and proceed to 
the next stalk. The “‘girls’”’ all nodded wisely, 
their silver earrings jangling and their colored 
beads tinkling. They set upon the cornstalks 
with as much delight as if this were a new game 
they were learning. 

Our idea had been to let these fine ladies 
husk their baskets full of corn and dump the 
ears into a center pile every 200 yards or so. 
We soon found the corn was so dry that a vast 
quantity of it was being involuntarily shelled 
off onto the ground, from where it was im- 
possible to retrieve it. 

We solved that slight difficulty by rushing to 
the granary and detaching several piles of old 
sacks from the protesting granary clerk. We 
picked out the oldest, most decrepit Arab on 
the payroll and set him to work making large 
sack-blankets on which to dump the corn. 
About twenty sacks sewn together made a sat- 
isfactory, leakproof dumping ground. Our 
Arab needleman sat on the edge of Parcel 31 
with his legs crossed under him, his needle in 
hand, surrounded by sacks. He sat absolutely 
still in the blazing-hot sun and sewed without 
interruption; at midday he seemed ready to go 
shimmering skyward, so hot it was, but he 
sewed on unaffected. Only when night fell did 
he put down his needle. 

With the mutton from the Aid el Kebir feast 
lasting so nicely, it was several days before we 
got enough corn col- 
lected to start our 


tumn. shellers whirling. By 
I asked myself, the time we had 100 or 
Where did all the days Consolation Edwards has her own more fairly interested 


go? How could these 
cornstalks spring up so 
fast? 

Marronwas striding 
ahead of me down the 
rows of dried, rustling, 
crackling stalks, hitch- 
ing up his blue jeans 
with one hand and with the other pulling nerv- 
ously at his old felt hat. He was jubilant; his 
face, usually an unemotional mask, was 
wreathed in smiles. “The corn is as dry as we 
can expect, sefiora. It is ready to be picked.” 
He had stopped in the middle of a row, 
plucked a yellow ear of corn from its stalk and 
he was breaking off the grains one at a time 
and rattling them around in the palm of one 
hand. “‘We can start whenever you say.” 

“Tomorrow it shall be,”’ I said. ““Tomorrow 
is our official first day of harvest.” 

Actually, we did not anticipate much of a 
labor turnout on the first day of harvest be- 
cause the Aid el Kebir had just ended. The Aid 
el Kebir is the big Arab fiesta of killing the 
sheep—representing the sacrifice of a mutton 
instead of Abraham’s Son. It is celebrated only 
once a year and the Arab families save all year 
long so that they can buy a sheep for their cel- 
ebration. On the first day of the festivities the 
sheep is killed, and as long as there is any left 
to eat, the Arabs are not likely to work. 

So, for our first day of harvest, Marron and 
I counted on having only a few of the Arab 
women show up. But even fewer than we ex- 
pected came down from their kabilas, and we 
began with only fifteen well-fed, slow-moving 
ladies. Later on in the month, when we were 
working furiously against the impending rains 
with 130 hands each day, we looked back upon 
that first morning as a miracle of calm or- 
ganization. 

At the time it did not seem calm at all. Such 
large quantities of corn as ours had never been 
raised before in Morocco, and there was no 
precedent to tell us how we could harvest it 
without machinery. In America I would not 
even have attempted such acrobatics, but 
Gomendio had continued to resist the pur- 
chase of a mechanical picker. Short of buying 
one with my own money, there was nothing I 
could do except make out with band labor. 

Our problem, then, was to pick by hand 

1000 acres of corn, transport it from the scat- 
tered parcelas in which it was planted to some 
central point, shell it through our corn shellers 
and get it sewn neatly into sacks in time to ship 
it off to whichever customer paid the highest 
price—all before the autumn rains set in. 


ideas about how to achieve a passing 
measure of contentment: "This ain't a 
happy world, and nobody's happy in 
it, so might's well be happy without 
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pickers—women, old 
men and young boys— 
we were able to keep 
one truck occupied all 
day in transporting the 
corn heaps from the 
parcela to the Nemsah 
era. And if the parcela, 
with its hundred-odd milling, chanting, sweat- 
ing bodies, presented an aspect of chaos, 
well, the work in the Nemsah era presented 
the same chaos, concentrated into a much 
smaller area. We had only half as many 
workers, but thrown together as they were 
upon a table of cement only twenty yards 
square, it appeared that there were twice as 
many of them, their voices seemed louder, 
their problems more immediate, more pressing. 


I put Espejo in charge of the era and I gave 
him two serious, hard-working Spaniards to 
help with the specialized work—weighing each 
sack of corn, and sewing it closed afterward. 
The weighing, certainly, was no speciality, but 
it was next to impossible to get the Arabs to 
put the same amount of grain into each sack. 
The sewing, though, was indeed special and 
required special workmen. These men had 
come from Seville, where they had closed 
thousands of sacks of wheat with their needles 
and cord. Each man reminded me of the “little 
tailor,” sitting as he did cross-legged on an 
already sewn sack and moving slowly on down 
a line of sacks. Another skill was that of aerat- 
ing the corn. The men from Seville would at- 
tack a pile of corn with two long, flat wooden 
paddlelike shovels and, very like circus jug- 
glers, keep a stream of gleaming yellow 
kernels constantly in mid-air. 

We chose two separate crews to man the 
two shellers and tried to create between them 
some feeling of competition—who would shell 
the, most corn, whose machine stopped the 
least, which general area was kept the neatest. 
We tried each day to shell all the corn we had 
picked, and that often meant working long 
after dark, sometimes until after midnight. 

We fell into a routine that.held nothing else 
for us but corn on the stalk, then ears of corn, 
then mighty piles of shelled corn and finally 
stately rows of sacks filled with corn, and piles 
of bare, stripped cobs. We arose in the morn- 
ing to the corn, we dropped into bed late at 
night still breathing the heavy odor of corn. 
There was nothing else in our world. 


I should not have been in the cotton section 
in the first place, because it was not my job. 


But toward the end of the harvest, I got so sick 
and tired of corn that I just took off in the 
morning and went somewhere else, anywhere 
so long as there was no corn. So, this day, I 
drove my car out into a cotton parcel that 
Gamiz had planted near the border town of 
Alcazarquivir, where The Lukus has more 
landholdings. I stayed around all day, eating a 
little food from Pepe’s lunch basket. It was 
hot, and the air so still that time itself seemed 
to be suspended there. 

In the late afternoon, I was sitting with Pepe 
on the ground beside my car trying to manipu- 
late a drink of cold water from a botin—a large 
pottery jar in which water is kept cool. It has 
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only a small hole in the top, and to get a drink 
one must hold the dotin up in the air, open the 
mouth wide and direct a tiny jet of water into 
the mouth. As I put the botin down again in 
the shade of the empty sacks, a Lukus truck 
drew up and stopped. It contained two or three 
drums of gasoline for refueling the tractors, 
and the two Arabs in the back of the truck set 
about unloading while Pepe sauntered leisurely 
toward them. The Arabs were hoisting the 
drum straight up over the truck tail gate. The 
thought crossed my mind fleetingly that they 
should have lowered the tail gate first and 
rolled the drum out, and then I was on my feet 
shouting because I could see that the drum was 
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not going to fall out of the truck, it was teeter- 
ing back onto the two Arabs. One of them 
looked up at the drum with his face frozen in 
fright, and leaped back out of the way. The 
other poor man, his head bent under the 
weight, failed to see the danger. The drum 
crashed back onto him with an ominous sound. 

Pepe reached the truck first. He hitched him- 
self up, looked over the side and dropped back 
to the ground again, covering his face with his 
hands and moaning. I caught hold of his 
shoulder, digging in my fingernails. ““What is 
the matter? Get on your feet!” 

“Can't,” he babbled. “Blood all over the 
place—makes me sick to my stomach.” 
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the little toe was gone completely, the adjoin- 
ing three were dangling grotesquely and the 
big toe was smashed to a pulp. There was 
nothing I could do there in the truck except 
cover the wound and stop the blood flow. The 
T shirt was pitifully inadequate, but I gathered 
the foot together as well as I could and 
wrapped the shirt around and around. 

Now the wound was hidden, Pepe was will- 
ing to help, and between us we carried the man 
the short distance to my car. The frail old man 
weighed hardly as much as a good, robust 
first-grade pupil and his bones stuck out all 
over his body. 

We arranged him in the back seat of the sta- 
tion wagon and Pepe sat beside him while I 
drove full speed into Alcazarquivir. Fortu- 
nately, the village had a Red Cross hospital. 
We pulled up in front of it and began unload- 
ing our Arab. A crowd of loitering Arabs 
gathered immediately and followed us up the 
walk to the hospital door. 

“Tt is the American sefora,” explained one 
Arab. “‘She was driving too fast, as they all do, 
and has struck down this poor old man. He 
will die!” 

“That’s a lie,” barked Pepe in Arabic. And 
the crowd fell back more respectfully. 

We brought the old man into the emergency 


room and I hoisted him up onto the examina- 


tion table while Pepe went to find an attend- 
ant. I found a towel, wet it under the faucet 
and wiped the old man’s face, smiling at him, 
saying it would be all right, trying to give him 
some confidence. 

In a few minutes the attendant came in the 
door. He was an Arab him- 
self, with dark, close- 
cropped hair, a little mus- 
tache and a pale, olive skin. 
He was smoking a cigarette 
and he took it out of his 
mouth long enough to ask 
in perfect Spanish, “‘What is 
your trouble?” Then he re- 
placed it. 

“Field accident—man 
has cut his toes across—has 
to be sewn up right away.” 

The attendant looked at 
me for a long moment. “‘I 
guess I can do the diagnosing myself,” he in- 
formed me, and with one hand he began to 
undo my crude bandage. In the other he held 
his cigarette. 

I cut in, “This man is ina bad state of shock. 
He should have a shot of something—mor- 
phine or whatever you have.” 

“Morphine!” snorted the attendant. ‘“That 
stuff costs money, sefiora. We don’t just give it 
to everybody.” 

“He is a Lukus employee and you can as- 
sume that the company will pay for it,” I 
snapped. 

“Si,” he said, looking up from the wound. 
“Well, let me enlighten you. The first thing 
The Lukus would ask me is why I had wasted 
morphine on this case!’ He had reached for a 
bottle of alcohol and poured it over the wound 
and wrapped it up again hurriedly in a surgi- 
cal dressing. I winced for the patient. 

“Is that all you are going to do?” I de- 
manded indignantly. “If the toes are to be 
saved, it has to be done immediately.” 


The attendant had finished his cigarette. He 
dropped it on the floor beside the table and 
ground it out with his heel. ‘‘The doctor comes 
in to make his calls in an hour. He’ll fix it up 
then. The toes? He won’t even try to save 
them—too long a job, too messy. He’ll just 
take them off. These beasts of the fields never 
know the difference.” 

We stood looking at each other from oppo- 
site sides of the examination table, with the old 
man lying between us, staring mutely from one 
face to the other, trying through his haze of 
pain to understand what was going on. 

I folded my hands together behind my back, 
noticing that they were trembling, and I began 
again in a quieter, lower voice, “I should think 
your being one of them would make a differ- 
ence. Except for some twist of luck, you could 
have been a ‘beast of the fields’ yourself today. 
I should think you would want to use your 
superior education to better your own race in 


any little way you can. I would be ashamed, if 
I were you.” 


If we are to have genius 
we must put up with the in- 
convenience of genius, a 
thing the world will never 
do; it wants geniuses, but 
would like them just like 
other people. 
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His dark eyes narrowed to slits and a half- 
smile passed over his mouth. “‘One can see you 
have not been long in Morocco, sefiora. The 
first law of Morocco is ‘Every man for him- 
self.’ If I were to give this scum the morphine 
you talk of—which I know he needs as well as 
you know it—if I were to spend three hours 
sweating to save those toes of his—and I know 
they could be saved—why, tomorrow I could 
be looking for another job. It wouldn’t be a 
job in any hospital, either. You see, the word 
would have gotten around that I was a little 
bit too much interested in the Arabs. Do you 
understand now?” He spoke almost kindly. 


les an inhuman attitude.” 

“On the contrary, it is only too Human. The 
Spaniards want to preserve their position in 
Morocco; why not? And they cannot do that 
by giving in to the Arabs even in these little~ 
things. And as for my particular position, the 
Spaniards hand out these jobs. So I do exactly 
what you see here.” He turned his back quickly 
and began to fumble around in a wall cabinet. 
In a moment he turned again and he was 
holding a hypodermic needle. As he held it up 
to test it, he smiled at me. “‘I can say he was 
screaming so loudly that he disturbed the 
other patients!” 

I left the hospital and found Pepe waiting 
patiently in the car. The sun was low in the sky 
and the heat was beginning to lift. 

As I climbed behind the steering wheel, 
Pepe said, ““Permit me to buy you a granizado 
de café’ —coffee in chipped ice—“‘at the café, 
senora ?” | nodded silently and we drove down 
the main street, into the big 
square where the café was. 


One of my last missions 
in the autumn was to make 
Pepe’s big wish come true. 
He wanted to go to America 
more than anything else. It 
obsessed him. He was al- 
ways talking about it. And 
I had worried my brains to 
find a way. Then I remem- 
bered that my father was al- 
ways having difficulty find- 
ing labor for his farm and 
I wrote to him. He answered with an enthusi- 
astic yes, he would take the young man for a 
year. I made a hasty trip to Tangier to wangle 
a visa for Pepe from the American legation 
and buy him a boat ticket. It all happened so 
fast that I had no time to consult Pepe along 
the way, and so when I finally went to see him, 
there was no way of turning back from the trip. 

I found Pepe down and miserable with 
malaria, the occupational disease of Morocco. 
He was racked between the bouts of fever and 
chill, but feeling well enough to be propped up 
in bed. The room was filled with other young 
men flopping about on the floor, and Pepe was 
entertaining them all with one of his stories. I 
sat down on the foot of the bed and listened. 
When he finished, the room vibrated with the 
loud chattering of carefree men and we were 
able to speak in that complete privacy which 
only crowds and noise can offer. 

“Are you feeling well enough to travel?” I 
asked. 

Pepe smiled, thinking I was teasing him. 
“You know I am always ready to travel. 
Where am I going? To America, perhaps?” * 

“Yes,” I said. “Your ship leaves the day 
after tomorrow.” 

A look of astonishment and joy colored his 
wan face. He pushed his covers back and 
swung his feet out of bed onto the floor. ““Sud- 
denly I don’t have malaria any more!” he 
announced. 

On Wednesday I drove to the southern ex- 
treme of the farm to get Pepe. He lived there 
with his parents in a house with a thatched 
roof, mud walls and a dirt floor. At the part- 
ing, Pepe’s grandmother wept openly and told 
us all that she would never see him again. His 
father was mute with the agony of this long 
voyage his son was taking. His mother took it 
all with great dignity and until the last minute 
kept patting Pepe’s arm and telling him, “Be a 
good boy.” 

We drove in silence into Tangier. What is 
there to say to a youngster w > is going to 
America for the first time? No matter how you 
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describe it, he will find it completely different 
in his own eyes. The ship I had found was one 
that had just recently added Tangier as a port 
of call and its schedule was rather haphazard. 
When we inquired at the shipping office if it 
had arrived, the clerk went to the window that 
overlooked the Bay of Tangier, whipped up a 
pair of binoculars and peered out, gyrating 
slowly to take in the full sweep of the bay. 

“Nope, don’t see any sign of her, but you 
can’t be sure—better go down to the dock and 
take a closer look.” 

He wrote the name of the ship on a piece of 
scrap paper and Pepe and I went down to the 
dock. We asked several loiterers if they had 
seen our ship, describing it to them as “‘this 
long, and painted battleship gray.” No one 
had seen her. I was anxious. 

“We can’t afford to miss her—not now,” I 
said. 

We hired one of the grubby little rowboats 
that scuttle beside the Tangier docks looking 
for tourists, and we went slowly rowing around 
the harbor among the ships which were an- 
chored there, looking from close range at all 
their names. 

Pepe began to laugh. “It seems a funny way 
to go to America, doesn’t it? Rowing around 
the harbor trying to find your ship!” 

“The manner couldn’t matter less,” I told 
him, thinking of the thousands of now promi- 
nent Americans who had entered just as ig- 
nobly. 

There was the loud hoot of a new arrival 
and we turned to see our ship steam slowly into 
the bay. As soon as her ladder was down, we 
climbed aboard and settled Pepe into his cabin. 

As we were leaving the cabin, Pepe clapped 
a hand over his mouth. “The police! Dios mio! 
The police! I have forgotten to notify them 
that I was leaving.” 

“Well, never mind now. I shall do it when I 
get back to shore,” I told him, although it 
seemed to me that the police could be a touch 
sharper and notice for themselves that a citizen 
was departing. 

The steward of the ship spoke Spanish, 
which assured Pepe at least of getting his 
meals. His cabin mate was an American. “‘Try 
to learn a few words of English on the boat,” I 
advised him. There had been no time for les- 
sons on the farm that summer. “And learn 
everything else you possibly can—Morocco 
needs it.” 

We shook hands briefly. I climbed down the 
ladder and my patient Arab rowboat captain 
rowed me to shore again. When the ship pulled 
out of the bay, bound for America, I could see 
Pepe standing at the rail, a lone figure, setting 
out on a big adventure, and I waved to him for 
courage. Pepe waved back. I am not sure, still, 
who was encouraging whom. 


Another piece of unfinished business was the 
matter of little Manolo’s education. It did not 
depend upon me, as Pepe’s trip had, so much 
as it depended upon the mother superior in the 
Red Cross hospital in Larache. With my time 
grown short, I had asked to see her. 

We sat together in her parlor, dimmed from 
the sun’s hot beat by drawn curtains, and dis- 
cussed the small Manolo. He had continued to 
develop well that summer. He no longer ob- 
jected to having his hair cut on Haircut Day 
and he took his evening bath with simulated 
relish. He learned to read very capably, and he 
often read the nightly bedtime story in my 
stead. His writing improved remarkably and 
he worked hard at his drawing, which he liked 
the most, and even painted some. His patience 
with the littler boys was endless and he helped 
Jay carefully with his Arabic vocabulary. He 
ceased swearing altogether; not only just in 
front of me, but for all occasions. His face 
filled out and he added an inch to his height. 
All round, I considered that motherless Ma- 
nolo was making progress and that the progress 
should be continued when IJ had gone away. 

The mother superior held the key to Ma- 
nolo’s future because she chose the candidates 
for a free school which the Catholic Church 
operated in Spanish Morocco. It was really 
only for orphans, but in extreme cases they 
would accept boys with a parent still living. [ 
wanted the mother superior to choose Manolo, 
but she vacillated; she had many other com- 
mitments. 


‘His reading and writing have improved ina 
remarkable way,” I pointed out to her, hitch- 
ing myself forward on the chair. 

“He has always written well,’ she answered. 
“‘We were the first to teach him, you know.” 

Manolo had suffered a bout of malaria in 
the Red Cross clinic and the sisters had kept 
him for some weeks, taking special interest in 
his instruction. 

“That is all the more reason why you should 
continue,” I hastened to say. 

Suddenly she tired of the whole thing and 
stood up, her gray skirts swishing gracefully 
around her ankles, one waxlike hand clasping 
her crucifix. ‘““There will be a place for Manolo 
in the school this fall,’ she announced. “Send 
his father in to talk to me and see that the boy 
has some clothes to bring with him.” 

I was so pleased that I couldn’t find the 
words to thank her. I had dreaded leaving 
Manolo on his own. It was the same feeling I 
had toward all the things I had started on the 
Lukus farm: the dormitory, the dining room, 
the club, the layettes, the distribution of used 
clothing; not only these material improve- 
ments, but the undefinable spirit of good will 
that had sprung up among the people. I felt 
that we had gained some hard-fought ground 
through the summer months and that, in my 
winter’s absence, there was the danger that it 
might be lost again. I felt that having shown 
these people the way, it was almost my duty to 
help them stay on that course, and in going 
away, as I had to, I was deserting them. 

In order to show them all that I was not 
really deserting, that my absence was only 
temporary and that, soon enough, I would be 
there again to continue our battles, I went 
around those last days saying, “‘I’ll be back in 
the spring.”’ To the timid ones it was a promise 
and to others—to Rafols, for instance—it was 
meant to be a threat. 

And about my failures—the many things I 
had attempted and been refused—I felt tem- 
porarily set back, but not defeated. Spring 
would come soon and I would be back to try 
again. 


I opened my eyes to see Gomendio towering 
over me, legs apart, hands on hips, with an 
astonished look on his face. 

“What are you doing asleep here in this 
ditch? I have been driving all over the parcela 
in my jeep looking for you and just as I am 
about to give up, here you are, sound asleep in 
a ditch.” 

I sat up slowly, retrieved my black jacket 
from where it had been serving as a pillow and 
began brushing the grass out of it. 

“No wind down here,” I explained, looking 
up into his face. “I was tired from being out in 
this field since dawn. And cold.”’ I shivered a 
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little. Now that I was awake, I felt the cold 
again. I put my arms into the sleeves of the — 
jacket, zipped it up the front and pulled the 
collar around my ears. “What can I do for 
you, anyway? Do you want to see the remains 
of the corn in the field—in Parcel Forty-four? 
Remember when you assigned me that nasty 
little parcel? It gave us lots of trouble—Mar- 
ron and me—but the results have not been too 
bad. Shall we look at it?” 

Gomendio hesitated. “I want to talk to you 
alone.” 


| looked at the sweep of fields bare in all 
four directions, bare of rice, bare of cotton and 
almost bare of corn. ““We couldn’t be more 
alone,” I offered cheerfully, “except in the 
Sahara. Let’s look at Forty-four.” I climbed 
into the jeep and Gomendio took the wheel. 
We jounced past a mile or two of broken corn- 
stalks. I studied them avidly. 

“You never get tired of the corn, do you?” 
Gomendio said, watching me from the corner 
of his eye, but he plainly had something more 
to say, and it was hard for him to begin. His 
hands moved nervously up and down the 
steering wheel. He cleared his throat several 
times. 

“You will make a lot of money this year, 
Betty,’ he, began brightly. 

“So will you,” I rejoined quickly. “‘Every- 
body will be rich.” 

It was true. We had a lot of corn between us. 
The British Food Ministry had been so im- 
pressed with the sample we had sent them they 
had cabled their acceptance of the entire crop 
at a good price. We would both make a con- 
siderable profit. 

“Yes.” Gomendio added lamely, oe la 
been a good year for all the crops.’ 

“Was that what you drove out to ae 
with me, Gomendio? The condition of the 
crops? The price of corn?” 

“No. No, of course it wasn’t.”? He jammed 
on the brakes impatiently, stopping the jeep 
with an abrupt jerk. He yanked open the door 
and stepped out onto the narrow road; I 
stepped down too. I was determined to co- 
operate. 

Gomendio had turned and was leaning over 
the fender of the jeep, his hands folded together 
on the hood. The corn rose up behind him, 
dwarfing his bulky height. Corn does that to 
anyone, no matter how big. He looked into my 
eyes for a moment, sadly, and then he lowered 
his eyes to study his hands. 

“There is no easy way to tell you anything, 
Betty. You always want it hard, square be- 
tween the eyes. I had hoped you would under- 
stand my mission, had hoped you would meet 
me halfway.” 
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“That is the way I prefer things—straight,” 
I said quietly. 

“Very well,” he said slowly but firmly. 
“What I have to say is simply this: we don’t 
want you on the Lukus farm any more.” He 
stopped, but he did not raise his eyes. 

I put my han¢ up to my throat instinc- 
tively with his first words. It was as if he had 
reached across the jeep and struck me with 
the full strength of his hand. I withdrew 
my fingers quickly and composed my face. 
Still he did not look up. He was waiting for 
me to speak. 

“Who is ‘we’?” I asked. “The board of 
directors?” 

“No, Betty, not the board of directors—the 
people here.” 

“You mean the men I work with? Their 
wives? The little children?” 

Gomendio glanced up impatiently and 
looked away again. ‘“‘Of course not. You know 
who I mean. The Spanish women in town, for 
example; they feel you have taken over too 
much. They feel ——”’ 

“The women in town don’t know if I am 
here or in Madrid,” I interrupted sharply. 
“No, it is not the women.” 

“Well, the rest of us, then,” 
gan again. 

“You mean Rafols wants me to leave?” I 
asked. 

“No, not Rafols alone.” 

“Then it is you, Gomendio. You want me to 
leave. Yes?” 

“All right, Betty,” he burst out crossly. “If 
you want all the details, I want you to leave, 
yes.” 

“Why? Why? Why? What have I done 
wrong? Who have I hurt?” I waved my arms 
around dramatically and my voice rose. 


Gomendio be- 


I is not exactly that you have done any- 
thing wrong, Betty, it is that you want to do 
things differently. You want to do everything 
the way you do it in America; all these demo- 
cratic ideas of yours—they just won’t work 
here because the people are not educated 
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enough. Besides that, you attract too much at- 
tention. All of Morocco is watching you, 
commenting on every new thing you do. You 
want to change everything around. You upset 
everyone. You ay 

I slammed my fist down on the hood of the 
jeep. “That’s not fair! Many times I am right 
and you are wrong.” 

“Tet me explain. You could stay here, 
Betty, and do what you want in a small, un- 
obtrusive way; you could have your little club 
and your dormitory and your movies every 
two weeks, the people would be happy and no 
harm would be caused. But no, for you that is 


A friend is one who is as willing to 
help you when you need it as when 


you do not. STUART W. KNIGHT 
Ginger: 4/16 


not good enough—you take the club and the 
dormitory today, but it is only a steppingstone 
for you; your eye is on tomorrow and tomor- 
row you want something more and the next 
day more until every laborer in The Lukus has 
the same material things and the same rights 
as I have and you prove finally that we are all 
equal. 

‘Well, I don’t happen to believe that, Betty. 
You can’t tell me that some black-skinned 
Arab squatting on his haunches ina chozo is as 
good as I am and deserves to have the same 
rights. I don’t believe it, and as long as you do 
believe it and keep insisting on proving it here, 
we Can never agree.” 

“Be practical, Gomendio. What I want is 
only a way of life that is bound to come to 
Morocco someday, as surely as we are stand- 
ing here. And I am not insisting that I have to 
be the one to do it. In fact, I prefer if you do it 
yourself—I want you to do it.” 

Gomendio shook his head hopelessly. 
“Don’t you see? What you want is a miniature 
United States of America here in the heart of 
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Morocco, and that is the only thing you will 
settle for. You will go hammering away until 
you get what you want.’ 

“Well, all right, Gomendio, make a little 
America here in Morocco. What have you got 
to lose? Time? You have lived your life al- 
ready. Money? You have more money than 
you could spend in three lifetimes. Why don’t 
you do this for Morocco—help to start a new 
kind of life where the Spanish laborers live 
a little more like humans and the Arabs 
have some rights too? Of all the Span- 
iards in Morocco, you are the one with a 
chance to be remembered for something 
worth while, and you stand there telling me 
to go away!” 

Gomendio stopped looking at his hands. He 
raised his eyes and they were troubled. Trou- 
bled, and very sad. 

“Every word you say may be true, Betty. 
Morocco will probably be free the way India is 
finally free. Someday. But have you ever 
looked at it from my point of view? I am a 
Spaniard. Suppose I do what you say ina great 
burst of democracy? Suppose the Spaniards 
who control Morocco do not want it that way 
at all—and you know that they certainly do 
not—where would I be? I'll tell you—I’d be an 
old man with no place to go and all my life’s 
work a ruin. And don’t think the Arabs would 
thank me either.” 

““Ah—fear,”’ I said. “‘It is something else—if 
you are afraid. What are you afraid of? Your 
reputation? What people will say? Your 
money? Don’t you have enough yet? Or you 
haven’t lived long enough—you want some 
more years, and peaceful ones.” 

Gomendio’s face clouded over with anger. 
“T should slap you across the face! It is all true, 
what you say, but you make it sound dishonest 
and cowardly and somehow unclean. What I 
am doing is what any Spaniard would do in 
my place.” 

“That’s right.”” I nodded my head vigor- 
ously. “It is exactly what any Spaniard would 
do in your place and you are exactly that. Not 
a great man with great potentials—just a little 
man playing it safe—any Spaniard.” 
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He rejected all this as coldly as he could, | 
“We are a thousand miles apart in the way we 
think. We could stand here forever arguing 
and neither of us would change. Twenty years 
ago I might have listened to what you are 
saying, might have tried it even; I don’t know. 
Now I know it is too late. 

“The Lukus is mine, Betty. It belongs to 
Gomendio, not to you. You act as if it were 
all yours; everyone is calling it ‘The Senora 
Betty’s farm,’ ‘The farm of the sefora Amer- 
icana.’ Well, it is damned well not yours!” 
His voice rose strongly. “It’s mine!” 

Gomendio looked out over the acres that 
had recently bulged with their offerings of 
corn and cotton and rice. His snapping eyes 
softened a little and he mad@@ a motion with | 
his hands as if he were caressing the land. 


know every inch of this land, Betty. Since _ 
I was a young man I have tramped these 
swamps, driven the machines that have shaped 
these parcels, seen luxurious growth rise up out | 
of nothing. All my hopes, all my aspirations | 
begin here. True, I am older now and I don’t 
go galloping through the ditches the way you 
do, but I don’t need to either. I have served | 
my time. I want a peaceful old age, and 
a quiet one. It is my right for the years I} 
have worked. With you there is nothing } 
but change and more change and too much } 
action. And who knows if the end will 
be good?” 

Gomendio put his straw hat back on hit 
head. It was all over. Already the sun had | 
touched the horizon, spreading dull red, and 
the corn was throwing a long, gray, eerie | 
shadow. Gomendio climbed into the jeep, | 
leaned across the seat and wrenched open the } 
door at my side. 

I got in. There was nothing else to do. As we | 
jostled over the dirt road toward Nemsah r 
tried to strangle a sob. Gomendio’s knuckles | 
whitened around the steering wheel. ; 


“I have never seen you cry, Betty. I describe } 
you always to all my friends as a pillar of | 
strength, meeting whatever comes imperturb- | 


ably. The Lukus means more to me than it} 
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does to you; remember that. I am going to 
keep on looking straight ahead, and when we 
arrive at Nemsah I hope I can go on thinking 
that you never cry.” 

In Nemsah I got out of the jeep without 
waiting for Gomendio to open the door, but 
he hurried out and blocked the way as I en- 
tered my gate. 

“Will you shake hands with me, please?’ 

he asked solemnly. 
* | hesitated a moment. “No, not tonight. I 
don’t know if we are still friends. Perhaps 
you’ve betrayed me. I'll have to have some 
time to think.” 
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I recognized that Gomendio was right: I 
could not compromise. He was sincere when 
he said I could have continued working on the 
Lukus farm in a modest way, if I were willing 
not to interfere with the established methods 
of doing things and with the way of life. 
When I thought this over carefully, I realized 
that I could never accept those conditions. If 
I did accept them, it would mean I had given 
my tacit consent to them, and this I would 
never be willing to do. 

So I would leave, as Gomendio had asked 
me, without any protest. And I would shake 
hands with him and we would remain social 
friends. It would be anempty, pointless friend- 
ship. I would leave, but I would not be leaving 
entirely; something of me would stay behind 
in Morocco and spread itself out, I felt, over 
the years to come. 

To begin with, there was the hybrid corn. 
Everyone had seen what a tremendous im- 
provement hybrid-corn seed was over or- 
dinary seed; it had resulted in almost dou- 
bling the grain they could expect to harvest 
from each hectaria of land in Morocco. I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that never again 
would ordinary corn seed be planted on the 
Lukus farm, and eventually this practice 
would spread through all Spanish Morocce. 
In that manner, even the most remote Arab 
would feel the difference: for every ear of corn 
he had harvested previously, he could now 
harvest two. He could raise twice as much 
stock on that grain or he would have twice 
as much grain to sell in the market on 
Wednesdays. 

The soil-testing practices and the irrigation 
by portable aluminum pipes were also there 
in Morocco to stay and to grow into custom. 

The idea, at least, of permanent pasture and 
of rich grasslands had been accepted on The 
Lukus and in other years it could be devel- 
oped with success. 

In Adir, the dormitory would remain stand- 
ing in spite of my absence, and the new dining 
room-kitchen would be completed and occu- 
pied with pleasure, although I would never go 
there again to see it. I regretted missing the 
smile that would wreath Manolo’s face when 
he could cut his doughnuts on an ample, 
white marble counter. 
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The club would survive, too, and grow in all 
directions as the men became accustomed to 
having a place of recreation that belonged just 
to them. I could help the club out from Madrid 
by continuing to send magazines and books, 
and I could still cut out the layettes and send 
those to Emilio for distribution. Emilio could 
also take care of passing around the clothing 
my mother collected. So these services could 
survive without my presence in The Lukus 
Company. 

All my new friendships would have to be 
ended; for Marron was no man to write 
letters. He would write to me occasionally, I 
knew, but he could never put into words what 
he was feeling, and what would he have to 
say to me, a sefora living in Madrid? And 
what would I have, then, to say to him? 

There were a hundred things; they slid 
through my mind, one after the other. Some 
of them brought a smile, some of them made 
me sad. I felt I would never have the spirit to 
enter such an overwhelming project again; I 
would have to find, instead, some gentler 
outlet. 





But in the final sum, I could not be discour- 
aged, nor could I feel that I had given my 
heart and my energy in vain, because I knew 
that I was leaving so much that was good 
behind me. 


When you say good-by to a place for the 
last time, you remember everything clearly. 
Such as pushing open the tired screen door of 
my house that last morning and remembering 
the way it still stuck at the bottom. It will al- 
ways stick at the bottom. And thinking idly, 
as I had a hundred times before, that I must 
get Vicente to plane it down a little. He never 
will plane it down a little. The cool feel 






through my boots of the red tiles that make 
up the porch floor, cool still from the quiet 
morning shower, although the sun was already 
warm on my face. The look of an Arab 
woman, padding gracefully down the sandy 
road, her spotless haik hiding everything ex- 
cept her black eyes and her broad bare feet; 
she with a two-foot-long monkey wrench bal- 
anced absurdly across the top of her head, on 
her leisurely, timeless way to a tractor miles 
away. The feel of the saddle under me and 
of gawky, bony Quimera under the saddle. 
The way the sand crumbled away from her 
hoofs and the glistening darkness of the 
orange leaves with the raindrops not yet 
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evaporated in the sun. The last look of the 
yellow Caterpillar tractors crawling down 
their long brown rows, involved already in 
next season’s problems. And the men, Arabs 
and Spaniards; the good ones and the bad 
ones, all saying adios until next season and all 
of us knowing, really, that there would not be 
a next season for me. 

When I came back to Nemsah from my last 
ride, my sons were tumbling out of the house 
and Pilar’s shrill, far-carrying voice was de- 
manding that they help get the luggage loaded 
into the station wagon. And my sons already 
were looking forward to celebrating Christmas 
in Madrid. END 
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Fern, at 35, had never held a job. 
Suddenly she had to be mother-father- 
breadwinner. Triple life takes a heavy toll. 


By EILEEN SHARPE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GUS BUNDY 


bes Morlang has been dazed for over a year 
and a half. She tries not to show it in front of 
the children. Occasionally she takes out of its 
cardboard carton the last gift her husband gave 


her, a 400-day Black Forest glass clock. It doesn’t 
work. Herb had said, ‘“‘We’ll adjust it as soon as 
we find a permanent place to live.”’ He never 
had time to. 

Herb was 36 and in the prime of life when he 
sat down in his easy chair one evening after 
dinner, rustled open his newspaper, and his sigh 
of contentment became a strangled call for help. 
Fern ran from the kitchen, and at his stricken 
look helped him to the couch. He barely had 
time to tell her of the pain that had flashed at the 
back of his head and down his neck, when he 
lapsed into a coma. It took only about ten min- 
utes for the local ambulance to arrive. Herb 


never regained conscious- 
ness during the night at 
the hospital with his wife at 
his side. At 5:30 the next 
morning, February 8, 1956, slightly before dawn 
woke the sleeping town of Fallon, Nevada, Fern 
was a widow after having been a wife for sixteen 
years. Cerebral hemorrhage had struck without 
warning. 

She can never reconstruct the days that fol- 
lowed. Pain, fear and disbelief blurred them 
mercifully. Voices reached her ears, she stood 
at the local veterans’ plot, heard taps played by 
Legionnaires in uniform, was handed a folded 
American flag she took home and put in a 
dresser drawer, to discover it there, with no con- 
scious memory, months later. The morning she 
left the hospital she had called her sister-in-law, 


Peggy, the baby 
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» take a job at $35 a week, 
she has to pay $6 for baby care, 


leave four children on their own. 


Esther Sutterfield, who lived half a mile out of town, her 
own parents in North Dakota, and Herb’s father who 
was temporarily renting a house in Fallon and looking 
for work. Then she had gone home numbed and 1jade 
breakfast for the children. 

The relatives had taken care of details her mind re- 
fused to accept. The men, low-voiced, had pooled 
money, shaking heads worriedly over the less than $300: 
left of the $2000 nest egg Herb had brought to Fallon 
five months before. The women had whispered and 
spoken into phones and dressed the children for a trip in 
the car of a prosperous local rancher whose wife had 
sympathetically offered to take them for a week. 

Fern was dimly aware of bills being paid for her, of 
envelopes of $5 and $10 bills being pressed on her by rel- 
atives with work-worn hands. Everyone tried to help. 
And none of them, Fern knew, had an income that could 
suddenly take care of six dependents. All lived in crowded 
quarters on inadequate budgets. Her father and mother, 
retired from a struggling farm, had little security. Herb’s 
father, who had spent his middle life farming in North 
Dakota, was looking for laboring jobs. In her overturned 
life, Fern was left with the fact that the future of her 7 
children would depend on her alone. She had never 
held a job. : 

“But I couldn’t think then,” she remembers. “‘I knew 
women worked, and I was sure I could. I was young 
enough to” (she was 35). With gratitude after troubled 
family conferences she had thanked her relatives, assured 
them she would solve her problems, and tried to pick 
up the pieces of her life. 

The children were comfortingly back with her now, 
in the bulging little two-bedroom house on a side road 
behind the main highway. It was the temporary home 
Herb had rented when they moved to town, but even its 
$65 rent had become a luxury. From now on she would 
have to breadwin for five—dark-eyed Judy, 14; plump 
Jacquie, 9; Donnie, who at 8 walked close to his mother’s 
side and squared vulnerably young shoulders; 6-year-old 
Connie, whose gap-toothed smile of little girlhood had 
closed soberly; and 14-month-old Peggy, who looked 
baffledly upward from face to face. 

There was no backlog of any kind. Herb’s G.I, insur- 
ance had lapsed, he had sacrificed his retirement pension 
when he left the Government job he had held for ten 
years. As Fern took stock—a slim and troubled figure 
in size 10 house dress, blue eyes frightened, voice low, 
brown hair wisping distractedly—she knew she would 
try first of all to keep panic from reaching the children. 
She would begin by cutting bills, one at a time. 





Old house rents for $40 a month. Fern is grateful for it after previous house 
near tracks. The street here is lighted, the children safe. While she works 
they shepherd one another, watching over Peggy. Donnie carries door key for 
all. After school, he will try, with his sisters, to put up old fence that toppled. 


Fern rises at 6:45 when she works, wakes the children at 7, has them off to 
school at 8, is at her own job by 9 a.M. Meanwhile she has made breakfast, 
laundered, hélped pack school lunch boxes, straightened house, and dropped 
Peggy off at baby sitter’s on her walk to the Lariat Motel. Strainis heavy. Gains 
are few. “I don’t think I'll be able to make it work for the next 15 years.” 


Judy is in charge of the $25-a-week food money and cooks 
on weekends while her mother works. Connie is the dish 
dryer, is also learning how to spend for “filling” foods. Jacquie 
“our domestic one” does most of the ironing. Son Donnie is 
Sree of kitchen duty because all the heavy chores are his, 





Donnie mends porch, nails up fallen screens, re- 
pairs doorknobs—‘“‘we all rely on him.” He gets 
A’s in school, is soberly scientific. The girls will 
skimp, hoping he can have a full college education. 
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After school: more work. Fern and Herb used to take chil- 
dren picnicking in California. Life is different in Nevada. But 
sometimes neighbor Sam Higginbotham takes them riding 
to see bottomless Soda Lake, big Lahontan Dam or vast 
desert. Typical road sign: “‘Next sandwich stop—68 miles.” 


Little Peggy clowns to make the family laugh. At 
meals, when they bow heads in prayer, she lifts 
up tablecloth to see what theyre looking down at. 
Only a frown from Fern stops her giggling. ““She’s a 
handful to dress,” but Jacquie blocks a somersault. 





All the “father’s jobs” await Fern’s return. 


Sometimes, even with Donnie’s help, big repairs are difficult. 


Her mind was working slowly. First there was the 
1950 car to turn back to the finance company, the phone 
to be taken out. The washer and refrigerator Herb had 
bought when they came to Fallon would have to be kept, 
even at worrisome installments of $18 a month—she 
could not do without them. A cheaper house would have 
to be found. With Donnie at her side she hunted lodg- 
ings, found a dilapidated house near the railroad tracks 
on the edge of town, almost in the shadow of a barren 
slope called Rattlesnake Hill, and took it because it cost 
only $45 a month. The local furniture store rented her a 
van and forgot to send a bill. The town of 2500 had lately 
grown as laborers like Herb came to work on an expand- 
ing naval air base. Only a few native residents heard of 
her difficulty, helped where they could. “I didn’t know 
anyone personally,” Fern realized. “‘I always used to 
stay home taking caré of the children and I never knew 
how to get acquainted easily.”” For a while, she thought, 
in the strange new house, she would live from day to 
day—postponing the problems. 

A man from the Social Security agency had called at 
the house on his monthly day in town and asked her to 
fill out a form for survivors’ insurance, although he 
couldn’t tell her what the sum would come to. “I’m a 
legman,” he explained. The forms would go to Kansas 
City to be processed and in three months she would have 
an answer. In three months, Fern thought, she would 
have a job too. Job and check should see her through. 

The truth came slowly. Women did work, but there 
were few jobs for unskilled women of 35 with babies to 
care for. Waitress jobs were filled. Industry was non- 
existent in the small agricultural town, job openings 
limited to able-bodied men who could work in heavy 
building trades. A 9-to-5 job was impossible while the 
children needed her. Domestic work at $1 an hour or less 
was unayailable to a woman who could work only late 
in the day or evenings, when 14-year-old Judy was home 
to take care of the baby. And in no case could she 
begin to support six people on part-time earnings. 

“T wish we could do something for you,”’ Nevada state- 
welfare representative Robert Keiffer had told her wor- 
riedly, calling on her after hearing of Herb’s death. “I 
know what a spot you’re in. But you have to be a state 
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Old portable sewing machine, bought used for $22, has refused to work for 
months. Only repair spot is Reno, 63 miles away. Since Fern can’t get there 
without a car, Donnie tries to decide what parts to send for. If he can fix 
it, Fern can save money by making some children’s clothes, altering others. 
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Fern conquered shyness to talk to government agencies, found 
little hope. County had no funds. She was ineligible for vet- 
erans pension. State Aid to Dependent Children is cut low 
if she works. Social Security payment is inadequate because 
her husband was not regularly covered in his occupations. 


It has been a run-around 
of filling out government 
welfare forms. But you can tl 


feed children on paper. 


First Baptist Church is one pillar of security and friend- 
ship in town. All five children take one another to Sunday 
school there. Fern lacks time for church activities, can’t 
Join groups or entertain. But lately, ‘feeling so terribly 
alone,” she began attending services while out of work. 





resident for a year before we can help. Can you hold 
out five more months?” It would take that long to es- 
tablish residence, make her eligible for help that was 
never a specific figure in her mind. 

In March, the shelves were far from filled. But some 
money came from Herb’s brother-in-law Ed, some from 
Herb’s father who had found a job in California, some 
from her own parents in North Dakota. It all helped 
buy oatmeal, noodles, soup greens and hamburger for 
the children’s meals. 

The peril of her situation had begun to close in On her 
now. Fern knew little about business—“‘or life, even.” 
She essays a timid joke as she talks now, to ease the 
drawn lines around her eyes. ““Maybe it was because I 
was born on a farm in North Dakota—I was eighteen 
years old before I discovered you could buy shoes any- 
where except in a catalogue.” It had been a simple world 
where a woman married, followed her husband, budgeted 
the food money, and trusted to the future. Suddenly, 
when Herb’s big 5’7”, 185-pound frame no longer bulked 
between his family and a world of strangers, Fern forced 
herself to conquer shyness and seek out strangers for the 
answers. 

“First, I thought I could find an answer in California.” 
Her in-laws in town took care of the children while Fern 
went back to Vallejo, where she and Herb had lived for 
ten years. “I stayed with Herb’s sister Gerda out there 
and tried to find out about laws.” Neighbors had asked, 
in surprise, ‘But isn’t there some kind of widow’s aid?” 
It had such a familiar ring, Fern thought there must be if 
she simply looked in the right place. No one seemed to 
know where to look. The local American Legion post 
thought she ought to write to the state office or the 
Veterans Administration in Washington, but no answers 
had come. But her most overwhelming confusion at the 
time, which she had just begun to grasp, was that she 
was “stateless,” a resident of nowhere because in July, 
1955, Herb had moved his whole family over the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada border to look for a new job. 

“All Lcould think of was writing to the President,” but 
she rejected the idea, sure her efforts would turn up an- 
swers. In California she had paused again, not knowing 
where to look. “Then I suddenly thought—if anybody 
knew about laws and could explain them it would be the 
district attorney,” and she went to see him. He was courte- 
ous but regretful, made an appointment for her at the 
California welfare office. ““The woman there asked me to 
fill out a form, and after Id filled it all out she looked 
it over and said that to get welfare help we’d have to live 
in California for a year. I’d CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180 
have to move the whole family back, wait a 
year, and after that they could help anybody 
in the family who was born in California” (the 
four youngest children were) ‘but she couldn't 
say how much it would be.” 

Fern had looked at California apartments— 
“they were $85 to $95 a month—I could never 
afford it.’ An unskilled job might bring her 
$50 a week. It would cost that much to hire a 
housekeeper if she took a full-time job. And 
there were scarcely enough funds now to keep 
the children fed and clothed, much less move 
six people across a state boundary. It would 
be better, then, to hold out four months in 
Nevada instead of twelve in California. More 
baffled, but feeling a stubbornness that sur- 
prised her, she went home to Fallon. 

“It seemed as though the only thing I could 
do was give up the children, and I wouldn’t do 
it. | wouldn’t put them in a home or give them 
out for adoption even for a while, not after 
they’d lost their father.” And a dim, flicker- 
ing indignation began to grow in her. If there 
were funds for keeping children in an institu- 
tion—she hadn’t looked into it—there had to 
be a way children could be cared for by a 
mother of their own who was willing to work. 

In April, she waited for May. 

In May, her survivors’ insurance check 
arrived. She opened the envelope with trem- 
bling fingers. There was a lump-sum death 
payment of $150. It would pay the overdue 
rent, she noted mechanically. And there was 
the first of her monthly payment checks. She 
puzzled over the sum. Herb, she was to learn 


| later, because he had worked as a farm hand, 


spent four years in the Army, then become a 
Government worker, had not been regularly 
covered by the Social Security laws. 

His widow would get $16.10 a month for 
her support, but only if she did not work. 
Holding a job would cut the benefit. Each of 
the children would get $11.80 a month for 
food, clothing, lodgings and all necessities. 

“It was so bad I couldn’t believe it.” She 
was aghast at how much hope she had placed 
in the Government check. She sat at the 
kitchen table and cried bitterly then, for the 
first time in months. The children were at 
school. Only Peggy, at her mother’s feet, burst 
into alarmed sobs. Stricken, Fern picked her 
up and washed both their faces. ‘The baby 


ABOUT THE ‘‘ADC”’ 
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looked so frightened and she didn’t even know 
of what. At least | knew.” By the time the 
baby had been sung to and comforted and the 
children came home from school, a dry-eyed 
but drawn Fern was at the stove cooking the 
invariable pot of noodles that would be the 
children’s supper. She would add browned 
hamburger, a can of tomato soup, a can of 
corn—‘‘I’ve kept changing the vegetable for 
variety.”’ Fortunately the children liked it and 
it filled the young bodies Fern tried to picture 
subsisting on less than $3 a week. 


J hee who bounded into the kitchen with 
long-legged awkwardness, was always a help. 
Glancing at her mother’s face, she took the 
big spoon and apron from her, chattered de- 
terminedly about trivial things— And,mother, 
Mike—he sits next to me—he says world his- 
tory is utterly boring and he’s ready to drop 
it.’ With big-sisterly authority she put a stack 
of plates into Jacquie’s outstretched hands, 
spanked the blue-jeaned rear of Connie, who 
was standing and listening instead of putting 
out knives and forks. Donnie was free of 
housework. He did all the repairs for his 
mother, and, in fourth grade, had already be- 
gun to walk alone as the man of the house. It 
was he who carried the door key and kept his 
sisters from crossing streets against the lights. 
When they talked about the future, as they 
had timidly begun to, they had agreed that 
the girls would all try to finish high school and 
maybe Donnie could be sent to college. He 
had A marks, a knack for science, and they 
depended on him. Quiet and protective, Don- 
nie had already saved his 25 cents a week 
allowance for eight weeks toward a tool chest 
he needed to put the house in shape for his 
mother. 


But it was Fern herself one night who ~ 


boarded up the sagging and broken windows 
of the old house in feverish fear. ““There was 
no one thing that happened,” but a steady 
trembling had begun to come over her. She no 
longer looked for a job, but stayed home at 
night in the old house on the black and 
lightless road. Vagrants wandered past from 
the tracks, calling to one another with loud 
shouts. The little girls had orders not to go 
out when their mother wasn’t home. But Don- 
nie, playing in the street one day, had been 
hit by two older boys with a piece of timber, 


PROGRAM— 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


@ A provision to cover aid to dependent children now exists in all 48 
states. Nevada was the last state to adopt it, in 1955. It is in all states a 
part of the Social Security program suggested by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the 1930s and taken up by states as they felt able to afford it. 
The name of the program and the amount of funds vary from state to 
state, but the program shares some characteristics in all states: 


—Its purpose is to help children live with a parent or relative when 
deprived of support by the death, incapacity, desertion or absence 
of the breadwinning member of the family. 


—In no case must the residence period required by a state be more 


than a year. 


—A welfare worker must visit the home to prove need and check 


data. 


—Aid must be available in all parts of the state. 


—Children are eligible up to age 18. (However, some states limit 
their coverage, stop payments at age 14 or 16, for example.) 


° Low-income states have a higher percentage of children than high- 
income states. Federal aid helps equalize opportunities for all children, 
but the program is state-administered. 


@ All taxpayers support this program through Federal, state and (in 
some cases) local taxes. Altogether this program costs about 2/10 of a 
cent out of each dollar of national personal income. 


@ The sicte has to take into account, in determining need and amount 
of paymet, any income the family has, including Social Security bene- 
fits. In general, states provide a level of living that includes only mini- 


~ of we ~ Te ¥ 7 
mum essentials. The national average payment per person in a recent 
month was $25.92. 


@ Funds available vary. From time to time, Congress has increased the 
Vederal share. Sometimes states vote an increase or decrease of their own 
appropriations. Aid to children is not a constant sum. Available funds 
affect the amount of payments, as do other factors. 
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a cruel head blow that had taken five stitches 
and $33 to repair at the local hospital. If she 
were ever to hold a job, Fern knew, she would 
have to move, somehow and somewhere. If 
-she could fight the breakdown that threat- 
- ened—hold out till July—make the relatives’ 
' checks do—she could see it through. At one 
desperate point she had visited the local county 
welfare office to see if they had emergency help 
‘toward the still-owed hospital bill. But their 
funds covered little. “I could only,” Mrs. 
Selma Groth had told her troubledly, “give you 
a two-dollar order for groceries from time to 
time, or some old clothes, but we don’t have 
the funds to get them cleaned after people give 
them to us.” Fern had thanked her, pinning all 
hopes on the state check in July. She could 
move then to a safer neighborhood, leave the 
children alone during vacation, and hunt for 
summer work. 

In July, everything happened. The tide 
turned. Big Ed Sutterfield, husband of Herb’s 
sister, had been helping her hunt apartments 
in the housing-short town. A farmer and 
itinerant harvester, he worked part time on 
Fallon’s neon-lined Main Street, in the Key- 
stone Club owned by 
Darrell King. Over. 
| the ring of silver dol- 
lars racing through 
legal slot machines, 
/the two men had 
talked of Fern’s di- 
lemma and found 
a temporary answer. 
“You tell Fern I have 
a house vacant—the 
one onWestWilliams 
Street—but the 
land’s worth more 
than the house.” 
King had been frank. 
“If she can make do 
with it, she can live 
there, and just forget 
about paying rent if 
she doesn’t have it.”’ 
Set on a street that 
was to be rezoned for 
business, the house 
had grown run-down 


THE TEDDY NADLERS 


@ $152,000 can pay off bills, buy 
a home and all-new furniture out- 
right. “Wonderful,” says Clara. 
But quiz champion Teddy growls, 
“At this rate we'll be broke in two 
years.” He isn’t sure it’s so wonder- 


loaf of gingerbread and a 65-cent quart of ice 
cream and the whole family celebrated her job. 
It was a feast—nobody had ice cream now 
except on birthdays. For Fern, July was the 
month when “‘the pain began to wear off.”’ It 
was the month, too, her first check came from 
the Nevada welfare office, for $149. Thinking 
she was not eligible now that she had a job, 
she returned it with thanks. She was earning 
the same amount. 


Argust sped. Nevada’s silver dollars clinked 
heavily in her purse, but they spun out fast. 
When the school term started in September, 
she had to board the baby. By word of mouth 
she heard of teacher’s wife Mrs. George 
Jurgens, Jr., who took in children for day 
care. Luckily the Jurgens cottage was a few 
blocks down the street on the way to the 
motel. Little Peggy could be dropped off in 
the morning, would be fed lunch there and 
kept until 2 p.m. for $1.50 a day, or $6 for four 
weekdays. Friday was Fern’s day off. On 
Saturday and Sunday while she worked, the 
children would take care of one another and 
go off, all five, to First Baptist Sunday school, 
where even Peggy 
sat quiet under her 
brother’s watchful 
eye. When all came 
home they would 
take off their ‘“‘good” 
clothes, make lunch 
for one another, and 
wait for her. 

But the double 
strain of being 
mother and bread- 
winner was thinning 
Fern to a steady ex- 
haustion she had to 
fight after work. 
Everyone loyally did 
chores. Judy and 
Jacquie did the 
week’s grocery mar- 
keting on their mile 
walk home from 
school each Friday, 
took a 50-cent taxi 
to bear the load of 


but the land had been ful to be rich and cartons and brown 
put up for sale. paper bags they 
Gratefully, Fern FAMOUS OVERNIGHT couldn’t carry. It 
moved to the cottage By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN worried the girls. 


whose doors were 
warped with age, 
paint weathered 
away, steps replaced 
by planks leading 
from porch to bare 
earth. The house was old, but it stood on a 
main thoroughfare under street lights, com- 
panioned by fresh and landscaped bungalows, 
patrolled by police. It would be safe for the 
children. 

She had scarcely settled in when help came 
from another quarter. Four blocks down the 
road, Sam and Beryl Higginbotham, who 
owned the Lariat Motel, created a job for her. 

Lively-eyed Beryl had seen the children at 
_ play, noted their good manners, had glimpsed 
| the young widow shopping with thin handbag 
in the pleasant neighborhood. Word of her 
story had traveled now, and Beryl called on 
her one day resolutely. “Sam and I could use 
a chambermaid to help us out at the motel. 
We could pay you $35, and if you started in 
the morning we could arrange your hours so 
you'd be home in the middle of the day. I 
don’t think myself,” she went on warmly, ‘“‘you 
should have to leave your babies at a//, but we 
heard you were having trouble.” She remem- 
bers Fern’s face startled with hope as she 
answered, “I can start any time you want me.” 


e-: 


By nine the next morning, five months after 
Herb’s death, Fern was on salary. Vacuuming 
and dusting each of the eighteen units after 
the overnight guests had sped away, changing 
linens, mitering bed corners, wheeling the big 
cleaning cart up the paveway, she was bread- 
winning for the first time in her life. Stopping 
in the central apartment off the motel lobby to 
join Beryl and gruffly kind Sam in a morning 
cup of coffee. she had found stanch and under- 
standing friends. That night she bought a fry- 
ing chicken on the way home from work, a 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 
in the November JOURNAL 





Sometimes Judy, 
with $1.51 left of the 
grocery money, 
would haveto choose 
between milk and 
bananas, spaghetti 
and soap. Jacquie had asked hermother gravely, 
“Couldn’t we buy a car with the money we 
spend getting the food home?” Some stores 
delivered, but in the long run they cost more 
than the supermarket, and Fern would explain 
it while she penciled out price differences for 
her daughter. She knew to the penny. 

By three in the afternoon, when she had 
finished at the motel, all her “‘mother’s jobs” 
waited—teaching, cleaning, cooking, laundry 
(household linens Friday, clothes in the morn- 
ing before work to be taken in from the line 
later), mending, ironing, supervising home- 
work, drying tears. And after them came a 
father’s jobs—the fallen-off doorknob to fix, 
the rusty screen to nail in place, the broken 
window to be repaired. She had to learn to 
change fuses—when she tried, sparks flew out 
and she had no idea where to look for the 
main power switch. The leaky faucet defied 
her when she tried to explain to a hardware 
store the parts or tools she needed to fix it. 
The broken chimney pipe in the kitchen took 
her a week of work as she replaced worn black 
elbows with shiny replacements sh had car- 
ried home from Main Street, atm the result 
made the children hilarious fern, standing 
back, laughed with them—“‘T: «as exactly like 
the picture of the crooked hous: im the story- 
book Connie ran and brought me!” But there 
was work that defied her completely. 

Ed Sutterfield came to help when he could. 
And Sam Higginbotham stood by on big re- 
pairs Donniecouldn’tdo—the washingmachine 
that flooded the floor, the door that came 
loose from a hinge. When the ironing board 
collapsed under hard workouts by the two 
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“No sugar to add to this 
French Fudge Recipe” 


Says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


‘‘And Eagle Brand ‘no-cook’ sauces, 
salad dressings and desserts are 
always creamy and delicious!” 


“Tt’s easy to make super-smooth 
French Fudge with Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


*« *« * 


EAGLE BRAND FRENCH FUDGE 

(Makes 142 pounds) 

1 (15-0z.) can Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 

2 (6-o0z.) packages semi-sweet 

chocolate pieces 

1 square (1-0z.) unsweetened chocolate 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

lg teaspoon salt 


Combine Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and chocolates in 
top of double boiler. Cook over 
rapidly boiling water 15 minutes. 
Remove from heat. Add vanilla and 
salt. Beat at medium speed with 
electric mixer or rotary beater 10 
minutes. Spread in buttered 8-inch 
square pan. Chill in refrigerator for 
several hours. Cut into squares. 


For 100 years folks have been saying, 
__““If it’s Borden’s it’s got to be good!” 


Milk » Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream « Starlac 





FREE RECIPE BOOK 
THE BoRDEN COMPANY 
Dept. V-7, Box 171, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me Elsie’s free 28-page recipe book, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes. 
NAME 

STREET 

CIDYe 


See Borden’s TV shows, ‘‘The People’s Choice’ and ‘‘Fury” over NBC. 
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older girls, Sam dropped in to resolder it and 
Jacquie leaned her dark young head close to 
his to whisper conspiratorially, ““Don’t hurry 
with it, Sam—it’s my week to iron.” When- 
ever a man’s big laugh rang out in the house 
now the whole family stopped and turned to 
it and even small Peggy came racing in to the 
unexpected sound. 

But on ordinary work-filled evenings, with 
hours scarce, Fern grew weary. The broken 
sewing machine stood in a corner while she 
mended by hand—there were no repair facili- 
ties in town, no funds to send it to Reno for 
service or parts. When there was a spill on the 
rug that called for cleaning, all five children 


joined shoulders with her to push at the over- 
stuffed chair Herb would have swung aside in 
a single motion. The big black oil heater in 
the living room was a monster bearing no in- 
structions on where oil should go in or flame 
come out, and “not wanting to blow us all 
up” she had to call the utility company and 
ask for someone to come and explain it. As 
the weather chilled there would be extra fuel 
to buy, and she tried desperately to remember 
what Herb had said their bill was the winter 
before. The electric bill of $14 had already 
taken a deep monthly cut and she asked the 
company to recheck the meter, to be sure 
there was no mistake. : 


With all her fathering and mothering, life 
wasn’t working out financially. 

Fern knew it, and even Beryl was troubled 
about her employee. Ends scarcely met now 
that sitter fees cut her earnings to $29. “You 
can’t live this way,’’ Beryl would say indig- 
nantly at the motel office. Its file case held a 
fruitless correspondence. Long letters to the 
Veterans Administration had brought back 
answers that the widow and children quali- 
fied for no aid. Forms from the Social Security 
agency restated that by earning over $1200 a 
year Fern would have to turn back part of her 
Government check. She had explored every 
avenue she could think of, and without Beryl’s 





NEW TRICKS 
FOR TOLL HOUSE COOKIES 


Fix ‘em with Cornflakes! 


Prunes & Apricots! 


COPYRIGHT 1957, THE NESTLE COMPANY. INC, 


Only Nestlé’s® Semi-Sweet Chocolate 

Morsels make authentic Toll House Cookies! 
Richer flavored, Nesilé’s Morsels are 
America’s 
Bag, try all these exciting variations. 
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Original Toll House Cookies 


Preheat oven to 3 
Sifted flour, Y2 tsp. baking 
Blend ¥/2 c. butter (or shorte 
6 tbs. brown sugar, Y2 tsp 
egg. Add flour mixture — mix we 
pkg. (1 c.) Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet t 

nuts, coarsely ,chopped.Drop ‘by half teaspoonf 
Greased cookie sheet: 

Bake at: 375° F. Time:10 to 12 min. Y 


Toll House Variations 


Add one of the following to the Original rec | 
1. 1 c. cornflakes, uncrushed. | 
2. Ys c. each chopped uncooked prunes and aor ots. 

3. 1 c. coarsely crumbled graham crackers. | 





4. Peanut Butter Variation: 

Substitute for nuts: 2 tbs. peanut butter. 
Bake at 375° F. Time: 8 to 10 min. Yield: 50 cooki 
5. Toll House Sandwiches: 

For each serving, spread softened venilla 
between two Tol! House Cookies. Wrap and 
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typewriter even the correspondence would 
have been impossible. It would be fifteen more 
years to put Peggy through school, and how 
she would manage Fern had no idea. 

It was pointless now to think of the dreams 
Herb had, but her memory went straying 
back. 

It was 1939 when Fern Bolkan, daughter 
of farmers in Raub, North Dakota, met Herb 
Morlang. She was finishing high school. He 
had been working as a migrant farmhand ever 
since graduation from eighth grade. It was 
May 2, 1940, when they married, summer of 
the next year when their first daughter was 
born, the year after when Herb was inducted: 
into the Army. Until 1945 Herb was in the 
13th Armored (“Black Cat”) Diision, a T/5, 
driving armored cars farther away from his 
native farmlands and into the final campaigns 
of the Rhine. From Germany, he was shipped 
back to California*for discharge, and his wife 
joined him. Mare Island Navy Yard nearby 
was recruiting workers and Herb, with three 
years of hard-won mechanical skills, was 
hired as ordnanceman to inventory incoming 
and outgoing ships. For ten years he advanced 
slowly while his work commendations mounted. 
“Superior performance . . . high degree of skill 
and ability . . . exceptionally accurate” read 
the slips that raised his salary to a take-home 
level of $70 a week. 

But Herb had a dream of security for his 
family. In Nevada, a naval air base was ex- 
panding, and land cost less than it did in the 
town of Vallejo where they lived. “He said he 
was getting heavy,from indoor work, any- 
way,” Fern remembers. He was 36, “just the 
right age to make a change,” he predicted con- 
fidently. 

In Fallon, a town he had scouted ona va- 
cation trip, small farm-ranches could be had 
for as little as $8000, and he could combine 
part-time agriculture with a laborer’s job. In 
July, 1955, Herb made the big move. His nest 
egg was the $2000 he had accumulated in a re- 
tirement fund, his symbol of security the gold- 
and-glass clock the boys at the yard gave him 
as a farewell gift to be set up in the new home. 

At first the family rented a small house be- 
hind a lumberyard and Herb took on a 
laborer’s job with a local engineering com- 
pany. But unemployment set in—something 
was holding up the Government appropria- 
tions,” Fern remembers dimly, “‘and there 
were long layoffs that cut into Herb’s money.” 
He switched jobs to work for a roofing con- 
tractor, carrying buckets of tar up and down 
ladders in the hot sun. “It didn’t seem to 
bother him. If he ever worried, he never let 
me know—he always took care of things,” 
Fern says of the cheerful, dark-eyed man 
who had spent another day of layoff laugh- 
ing with her at home, playing with the chil- 
dren, eating a hearty dinner before the fate- 
ful evening he sat in the easy chair and was 
struck by death. 

She had to think ahead, she would remind 
herself, but her mind would go in circles. She 
could see no way of taking care of things. All 
she could do was live by the day and keep her 
fingers crossed. 


Eany in the year Peggy began to pick up 
chronic colds and couldn't be left at the baby 
sitter’s. “If she has anything contagious, I just 
can’t risk the other babies I take care of.” 
Mrs. Jurgens had shaken her head regretfully. 
Donnie and Connie had sniffles, too, and she 
was steadily losing more time from work. With 
all Sam and Beryl’s generosity, it was impos- 
sible to go on taking their checks. Tourist trade 
had dropped during the slack season, and 
keeping her on was straining the Lariat 
budget. 

Only state aid could keep the household go- 
ing now, and she went to the welfare office to 
reapply for help. The “ADC” check that she 
had once turned back with thanks would now 
be a lifesaver. ADC had been a mystery at 
first—the state had no pamphlets to explain 
it. By now Fern had learned that it stood for 
Aid to Dependent Children. While she worked 
all income would be deducted from her check, 
so that it would come to about $7 a month. 
But now jobless, she could receive about $150 
a month. The money was based on family need, 
with no sum allowed for medical or dental 
work, but she would be able to squeeze medi- 
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cines out of the food envelope. The dental 
checkups the children needed would have to 
wait. ; 
More pressing blows had fallen. The house 
had been sold. A buyer for the lot even now 
. waited for the family to move. And at the 
- motel one night, Beryl and Fern thought- 
-. fully talked about the future. In 1957, or °58 
at the latest, the Higginbothams hoped to sell 
- or lease their business and retire. Whether 
* Fern would have a job open under a new man- 
ager was unknown. 

Often before, she had wondered whether to 
. go, whether to stay. The move to 
a big city might bring more in- 
come, but it would throw her chil- 
dren alone into busy streets during 
the day or take most of her salary 
paying for day care. Now the only 
solution left seemed to be to go 
home to North Dakota, to the small 
town of Raub, where her parents lived. A 
few friends and relatives were still scattered on 
struggling farms nearby. “I could find a house- 
keeper’s job there ——” Fern realized how 
vague her plan was as she talked it over, but 
it was no vaguer than anything else she could 
think of. She would take any kind of work she 
could get. Gifts of milk and vegetables from 
the farm would. help the children. There 
wasn’t a penny in the bank for moving. But 
somehow she would have to move. 

“We'll help,” Sam and Bery! had promised. 

Again she walked to the welfare office, her 
’ mainstay now, to talk over job hopes. “If I 
go to North Dakota—and can’t get work right 
away—will I still be able to get help or will I 
have to wait another year there?” This time 
she would not have to wait, Robert Keiffer 
assured her. Nevada was one of the few states 


Fern’s job 
consists of 
cleaning 

18 units a day 
at motel on 
main highway. 





that could help while she was transferring to 
another state. Once again, there was no way 
of knowing what the aid would be—it would 
depend on what housing she found, what job. 

It would be a gamble that might lead no- 
where. 

“T would give up,” Fern thought to herself 
on the way home, but there was no way to give 
up. There was nothing to do but struggle until 
she found another house, or raised money for 
bus fare, or looked for other part-time jobs, 
or resigned herself to living on welfare. She 
would go on polishing the children’s shoes that 
were getting too worn to walk in, 
mending Connie’s dress and 
brightening its frayed skirt with 35 
cents’ worth of rickrack, looking 
for a remnant for Judy. **Our home- 
ec teacher,” Judy had said the night 
before, “wants us to make a tweed 
skirt, mother, but the material 
costs five dollars!” Fern had distractedly 
watched her daughter paring potatoes and all 
she could think to say was, ““Make the peelings 
thinner, dear.” Donnie needed a new coat. 
She would have to think. 

Tonight the menu would be hamburger cas- 
serole again. She browned the meat, opened a 
can of corn, broke up the 25-cent head of let- 
tuce bought for salac to help Judy practice 
nutritional meals. The children had all bowed 
heads while small Connie said grace: 

**. . Thank you, Lord, for birds that sing, 

Thank you, Lord, for everything!” 

Days would go into days. After the children 
were in bed she would set her mind to it again. 
With their faces vulnerable and young, she 
would go on looking for an answer, and she 
would lie sleepless with the urgency of finding 
it as night closed in. END 


WHAT FERN HAD AS INCOME WHILE SHE WORKED 


Her Social Security check paid $75.10 a month for support of the family. 
But by earning $1820 a year at the motel. she would have to sacrifice eight of 
her own $16.10 henefits a year, bringing the check down to $59. 

At the motel she earned $35 a week but paid $6 a week for baby care. 


bringing her cash earnings down to $29. 


Her cash income in round figures: 


8 months a year—$125 from motel. $39 from Social Security, 
a total of $184 a month. 

4 months a year—$125 from motel, $75 from Social Security, 
a total of $200 a month. 


In the course of an earning year she would have $2272, 


or an average 


$189 a month, or under $44 a week to support six people in all daily 


needs plus emergencies. 


HOW THE MORLANGS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


If Fern does not work (minor illnesses of children, slack season at motel 
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’ Tired Legs, Leg Cramps 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


NYLON + FULL-FASHIONED + FULL-FOOTED 


So sheer, they look just like regular nylons. No 
over-hose needed. Give comfortable, uniform support 
to varicose veins, tired, aching legs. Help prevent 
leg trouble during pregnancy. Colors: French Nude, 
White, Black. At Drug and Department Stores, also 
Surgical Supply Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Com- 
fort? Shops. For booklet on Foot and Leg Care, 
write DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. E-2, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


F YOU want extra money and have 
free time to put to use, this is for 
you! Spend your spare time taking 
orders for magazine subscriptions— 
and earning generous commissions. 


Just send us your name and address 
on a postal. In reiurn, we will send 
you our offer with starting supplies. 
From then on, YOU are the boss! 
Subscription work of this type can be 
carried on right from your own home. 
As an independent representative, you 
may work whenever it is most con- 
venient for you. 


Information and supplies are sent at 
no obligation to you. Write that 
postal today to Vic Troxell, 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
240 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 





ABULO US See your dealer for whopping big savings. 





TRADE-IN ON 







Trade in your old, beat-up dishes towards 
colorful, new Lifetime Ware, the original 
Melamine Melmac® dinnerware. Guaran- 


teed in writing against breakage, 


WARE 


have kept her home periodically) her outgo figures for the family remain 
much the same. ADC check. currently about $150 a month. supplements her 
Social Security income and keeps household going when she cannot earn. Rela- 
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tions still help out. Expenses are cut to ihe bone. BONUS 750 Porter St., Watertown, Conn. 
+ OFFER L] Please send me details on money-saving 
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although he is entirely ignorant of human 
nature, and at the moment he is studying to 
get a degree in engineering. He speaks five 
languages and earns his living as a trans- 
lator and tutor. Max let fly with words to 
the effect I was a stupid, uncultivated peasant, 
who should be grateful to him for rescuing me 
from a backwoods farm. My stepfather is a 
small-town druggist and I was a high-school 
graduate studying to be a nurse when I met 
Max. I answered with some choice and as- 
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BABY HELPS 


Modern mothers everywhere use 
the safe, dependable Hankscraft 
way to care for their babies. No @} 


fuss — no bother — it’s all auto- ; 


matic. Insist on Hankscraft—best 
for your new baby. At baby shops, 
drug, department and appliance 


stores everywhere. % 





Automatic 8-Bottle 


STERILIZER and FORMULA SET 


For regular sterilization or the terminal 
method — sterilizes bottles, nipples, 
caps and formula in one easy operation. 
Shuts off automatically. Bottles not 


included. 
Other models 
$] 295 $6.75 to $15.95 


Model 201 
(Complete Set) 








AUTOMATIC BABY BOTTLE 
WARMER and VAPORIZER 


Model 1013-C - - - $2.95 





Ayr. AUTOMOBILE | 
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“az = Steam Baby’s Cold Away! 
with an automatic 
HANKSCRAFT 
VAPORIZER 


. - Doctors recom- 
mend steam for colds. 
Operates all night on 
one filling; shuts off 
automatically when 
water is gone. 


Model 202-A - - - - $6.95 
Other models $3.95 to $12.95 


Planksouapt 


America’s Favorite Baby Line 
THE HANKSCRAFT CO. * REEDSBURG, WIS. 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 


sorted words of my own. I then locked Max 
out of the house. I should be ashamed to ad- 
mit it, but in a peculiar way that disgraceful 
scene was bracing and stimulating to me. It 
was as though I’d won some sort of victory 
over Max, proved he couldn’t push me around 
any more. Yet I know my lack of control is 
harming our children, and my children mean 
everything to me. 

“Max and I met back in Oklahoma when I 
was barely eighteen years old. He was serving 
his first hitch in the American Army; Korea 
was to come later. At this late date it’s hard 
for me to comprehend why I was so wild to 
marry him. My experiences growing up hadn’t 
recommended marriage to me. My mother 
and my stepfather fought all the time, although 
my mother tried to hide it by locking us kids 
out of the house whenever a fight was in prog- 
ress. Many a night my brothers and I would 
be shivering on the porch until ten or eleven 
p.m. And every Sunday directly after we re- 
turned from church and ate dinner we were 
ordered outside and we stayed outside until 
evening. My mother and stepfather liked to 
loll around all Sunday afternoon in their dress- 
ing gowns and my mother was too much of a 
prude to want us kids to see them. It didn’t 
ever occur to her we might peek through the 
windows and she didn’t care how miserable it 
made us feel to be locked out of our own 
home. Other kids in our crowd weren’t treated 
that way. 

“When I married Max my mother refused 
to attend the wedding because he was of a 
different faith and was foreign. Actually I sup- 
pose it was Max’s foreignness that first at- 
tracted me. Max was different from anybody 
else I had ever known. He was a man of 
twenty-six, not a callow boy. Things had hap- 
pened to him, real things. He could talk about 
Rome and London, Vienna and Paris, cities I 
had only read about. He had wit and polish. 
In those days, when Max was opening the 
world to me, his good manners and his sense 
of humor hid his arrogance and meanness. 


M.« and I met at a USO dance. Afterward 
we saw each other every day for three straight 
months. I couldn’t get enough of his conversa- 
tion. Max would telephone the hospital where 
I was training and ask the switchboard opera- 
tor for Queen Anne—Anne is my middle 
name—and when I answered he would tell me 
he was Henry the Eighth. Max would tease 
me by pretending that he, like Henry the 
Eighth, was a great ladies’ man, but I didn’t 
believe him. He didn’t even kiss me until we 
had gone together for a month; and with ey- 
ery other boy I knew it was smack, smack, 
smack after fifteen minutes. 

“T quickly made up my mind I’d marry Max 
if I could catch him. Possibly my mistakes be- 
gan right there. I was too humble, too dazzled 
by him. Nowadays, in our quarrels, he reminds 
me of how I chased him and insists he didn’t 
want to marry. That isn’t true. Max proposed 
to me. On a Saturday night we had dinner at 
the only decent restaurant in town. There were 
flowers on the table, bought by Max. After I 
admired the flowers Max suggested we ex- 
change napkins. I was puzzled, but I took his 
napkin. Out tumbled a diamond ring and a 
wedding license made out in both our names. 
“Marriage is what you want, isn’t it?’ asked 
Max. I gasped out that whether we married 
depended on what he wanted too. Max replied 
that he thought marriage might be good for 
him. ‘Medicine might be good for you,’ said I, 
‘but that doesn’t necessarily mean you want to 
take it.’ 

“On Monday morning we married. I ex- 
tracted only one condition from Max. That 
there would be children. He wanted none. To 
me a marriage without children is meaning- 
less. Indeed, if I'd had the choice, Max and | 
wouldn’t have stopped with a family of three 
boys. We would also have had a girl or two. 

**Max has always been an abominable fa- 
ther. When our oldest boy was born—Bill is 
now ten—Max wasn’t proud and pleased. He 
sulked and refused to help me in my first diffi- 
cult days at home. Home by then was a Quon- 
set hut in Northern California; Max was still 


in uniform, but he had been transferred to the 
Pacific Coast. We were still in the Quonset hut 
when the other boys came along; I used to 
marvel all of us weren’t turtle-backed. Max 
doesn’t love or feel responsibility for any of 
our youngsters, I’m sure. He hasn’t ever 
slapped or cuffed our sons—he wouldn’t dare 
with me around—but he’s never treated them 
as genuine members of the family with rights 
and privileges as well as duties. 

“After his World War Two discharge, Max 
was content to work at a piddling, poor-pay- 
ing job while he acquired a second college de- 
gree under the G.I. bill. I thought he had ample 
education and that his learning should be 
turned to some practical advantage. But in 
those days I kept my sentiments to myself. 
Max continued his efforts to improve and edu- 
cate me. I love to read, but I don’t want to 
read philosophy every minute; I used to hide 
my paper-backed mystery novels under the 
mattress. 

“Then along came Korea; and Max, as a 
member of the Army reserve, was called back 
to duty. When Max sailed for the Orient he 
had spent ten successful years convincing me 
that I was too stupid to draw a breath without 
his advice. I was lonely at first, but | soon 
found out that other people didn’t consider 
me a hopeless dumbbell. Within a few weeks I 
landed a defense job at high wages, I met an- 
other working wife at the factory with whom I 
could trade baby-sitting hours, and I began to 
save money. When the bank account reached 
sizable proportions, I made a down payment 
on a decent house and moved my youngsters 
out of the Quonset hut. 

“For the first time—no thanks to Max—we 
had a pleasant place to live. Frankly, the boys 
and I enjoyed his absence. We enjoyed the 
blessed silence; no nagging, no complaining, 
no one to pick on us. I enjoyed entering a 
room without stumbling over a stack of books, 
without comments on my awkwardness and 
illiteracy. But on the day Max returned our 
peace was ended. He was fiercely critical of the 
house and the furnishings. He objected to my 
new friends and my new clothes. He jeered at 
my haircut. He demanded that I quit work 
and I refused. He took a low-paid job himself 
and once again resumed the college study that 
leads nowhere. 

“Max can be generous at times—but always 
with a purpose. He gives me what he wants, 
and with a smirk on his face like an emperor 
tossing an emerald at a slave girl. On our first 
Christmas together—this was back in Okla- 
homa—he gave me an electric blender, an ap- 
pliance very hard to locate in those days. I 
was delighted. On Christmas afternoon Max 
broke the blender beyond repair trying to 
clean it. I still think he ruined my blender on 
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"It's from your husband—four shirts that need buttons!” 
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purpose. His object was to show the friends 
visiting us for the day—his friends, inciden- 
tally—how lavish and devil-may-care he could 
be handling expensive, rare appliances. Max is 
stuffed with idiotic false pride. 

“‘As a bride, I was too impressed by him and 
too timid to comment on the absurdity of his 
pretenses. I’m not that timid any more. On my — 
last birthday Max gave me a vacuum cleaner 
and invited company to dinner to applaud his 
generosity. I myself enjoyed displaying the 
gift. But I went in the kitchen a minute and ~ 
Max and our guests and my birthday present 
went outside to the driveway. @he first thing I 
knew Max had hooked up my brand-new 
vacuum cleaner and was using it for the first 
time to clean his guests’ dirty car. I put a stop 
to the demonstration and rescued my vacuum 
cleaner. But I had to scream like a fishwife to 
do it and nobody had much fun at my birthday 
dinner. Three months ago Max wiped out his 
bank account to buy me a mink cape when the 
fur I admired and wanted was squirrel and 
squirrel is a whole lot cheaper. 





J just don’t get the point of his silly vanity. 
I cut our sons’ hair and I used to cut Max’s 
hair, too, but he turns pale whenever I men- 
tion the fact in public. Some of our worst ar- — 
guments have occurred over my barbering 
skill. Max doesn’t like me to excel in such 
mundane things. Nobody will ever convince 
me it is smart pretending to be rich when you 
are not. 

““Max is an intellectual snob, but, despite_ 
his book learning, many of his ideas aren’t too 
hot. He prides himself on the fact that he is a 
freethinker; he has borrowed some of his 
notions on sex from Bertrand Russell and 
theoretically he believes in polygamy. Yet he is 
shocked by my interest in sex and by my wish 
to experience both passion and tenderness. He 
regards me as too forward in both speech and 
behavior. He used to hurt my feelings by criti- 
cizing the ardor of my response to his love- 
making. We gave up love-making long ago. In 
his heart Max thinks there are good women 
and bad women—and I guess he can’t decide 
which category to put me in. 

“In many ways he is an old-fashioned man. 
He can’t afford to hire five servants to wait on © 
me as he would like. Lacking servants, he has 
done his darnedest to turn me into a built-in 
cookstove, pressing machine and launderette. 
He wants to wear two clean shirts a day and 
knife-creased trousers and eat three-course 
meals by candlelight—with no children in evi- 
dence. Our children led to us splitting up. I 
came home from my job one afternoon very 
late and found our three boys sitting forlornly 
on the doorstep. Their father had locked them 
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Big family, 
no maid, 
tight budget! 


Keeping six cake-eaters happy is easy with SARAN 
WRAP! She bakes two cakes, wraps extra slices snugly 
for freezer storage. ‘“‘Moisture stays in. . . leftover 
pieces stay fresher . . . and everyone likes being 
served his own individually wrapped portion.” 


(So they use SARAN WRAP and plenty of it!) 


Meet the Read family of Ridgewood, N. J. Two boys with whop- 
ping appetites. Two teen-age girls with houseloads of friends. Mrs. 
Read is active in PTA and church work, manages a happy home 
with a beautiful combination of joy and efficiency. 


Fourteen teen-agers coming tomorrow! Mrs. Read bakes cookies 
and party treats ahead of time, keeps them fresh and tasty in 
SARAN WRAP*. “It’s my favorite wrap for protection because 
it fits tightly around bowls and dishes of all shapes.” 


Potluck party and Mrs. Read’s luscious 
salad goes in style, stays tasty and tempting 
in SARAN WRAP. “I wouldn’t think of cover- 
ing it with a wrap you couldn’t see through. 
I like the way SARAN WRAP sparkles, too.” 


“Trademark 


Tried the new package? 


“T have and I like it! It’s so easy to use 
now. The end never slips back into 
the box.” 





The Dow Chemical Company 
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Zip up your cooking the 
quick and easy way with 
high-protein, low-calorie 
Herb-Ox Instant! Try the 
recipe below for a casse- 
role dish with a truly 
different Spanish accent. 











Bouillon ve z 
Seasoning 





EMPANADA (Meat Pie)—Sauté 1 onion, 
1 green pepper, chopped, and 1 1b. chopped 
beef; add 2 hard-boiled eggs, 2 cup rai- 
sins that have been soaked in water 1 hour; 
14 cup stuffed green olives, sliced; add 112 
cups water with 2 tsps. Herb-Ox Instant 
Bouillon, thickened with 2 tbs. flour, Pour 
into casserole, top with crust. Bake in mod- 
erate oven until crust is brown. 25-35 mins. 





INSTANT BOUILLON AND SEASONING 


The Pure Food Company, Inc., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





This compact white enamel Washer 
has exclusive “AERATOR” fast 
washing action—TAKES ONLY THE SPACE 
OF A KITCHEN CHAIR. Now with ELECTRIC 
WRINGER that folds into Tub. Washes 5 


Ibs. in 5 minutes. 
MONITOR WASHERS AVAILABLE $h9°° 


) 


IN SEVERAL MODELS from 


At all better appliance and department stores. 
Se ee ee A 


MONITOR EQUIPMENT CORPORATION I 
I Riverdale-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. Dept. J-10 I 
(J Please send FREE booklet ‘‘Helpful Hints on 
Easier Washing and Drying’’. I 
I (J Also send information on new MONITOR JET 
j DRYER. l 
Name i 
I Address = = 
j City. State t 
2 ee ee ee ee es 
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out of the house—my house—so he could read 
a book in quiet. It was then I told Max to find 
living accommodations somewhere else. 

“We quarreled for two months before he 
finally took me at my word and went. The 
boys and I are better off without Max, and 
Max and I are more civilized and worth-while 
people when separated. I will be obliged if you 
will kindly tell him our marriage is finished.” 


Max Tells His Side: 


“My reward for serving my country in 
Korea was to lose my wife,” said thirty-eight- 
year-old Max. His face was sensitive, olive- 
skinned, narrow; his build was slight. ““For ten 
years Jenny and | were happy together except 
for minor differences of opinion. For ten years 
Jenny respected my wishes, conceded that my 
intelligence was superior to hers and acknowl- 
edged that the man should be the master in 
his own home. While I was overseas Jenny 
changed into a different woman—a woman 
I hardly feel I know at all. 

“Jenny now sports a man’s haircut; she 
wears pants more often than she wears dresses. 
On the rare occasions she is in skirts she invar- 
iably chooses a color I dislike. Even in the old 
days Jenny had the habit of wanting to put on 
a blue dress when | preferred that she wear 
green, or a gray dress if I thought black would 
be appropriate. If | wanted veal for dinner the 
chances were excellent she would serve pork. 
She always overcooked the vegetables and she 
never learned to mix an acceptable salad dress- 
ing. For the most part, however, except where 
our sons were concerned, her character was 
gentle and yielding. At any rate, it seemed to 
be. 

“Jenny has become a termagant and a 
shrew. She is determined to rule in everything. 
She flatly tells our sons not to obey my orders. 
In their presence she shouts that I am an over- 
educated egghead. It’s hardly surprising they, 
too, are unmannerly and undisciplined. 

“Jenny has completely forgotten the grati- 
tude she used to feel at the pains I took to edu- 
cate her. She now professes to be bored with 
Plato and Aristotle and the philosophers to 
whom I introduced her. In our honeymoon 
days she was fascinated by the world of ideas. 
She complains I waste my time on books and 
refuses to admit she is corroding her good 
brain by reading scores of trashy novels on the 
sly. Furthermore, she wastes her time work- 
ing for the telephone company when she 
should be at home caring for her family. She 
declares our boys need the money she earns. 
What they need is more of a mother’s com- 
pany, a different type of mother from Jenny, a 
mother who would teach them to pay heed to 
their father’s wishes, a sweet and gentle mother 
who could still be firm and maintain control. 

“Jenny has become mercenary in spirit and 
intolerably penny-pinching. The two years I 
was in Korea I regularly sent back enough 
money to support her and our boys on a mod- 
est scale. She wasn’t satisfied with that ar- 
rangement. She took a job without my per- 
mission and without my knowledge. She then 
proceeded to bank two hundred dollars a 
month until she had a sufficient sum to make 
the down payment on a house. I was overseas 
when she informed me in one of her infrequent 
and misspelled letters that she was the owner 
of a seven-room house. None of the other G.I.’s 
I soldiered with had wives who invested in real 
estate without their knowledge. Naturally | 
didn’t like it. Nor do I like the house. The 
construction is wretched. Nevertheless, it rather 
amuses me to hear Jenny grandly refer to my 
house. Surely, since I supported her and the 
boys during my absence, it would be graceful 
of her to speak of our house. 

“Nowadays it pleases Jenny to laugh at me 
because I respect spiritual and intellectual and, 
let us say, romantic values. I’m no money 
grubber, but it did appeal to my sense of pride 
a few months ago to give my wife a mink cape 
even though we were living apart. Jenny belit- 
tled my gift and humiliated me in the eyes of 
the saleswoman by announcing she preferred a 
cheaper fur, and then she stated bluntly that 
on my mediocre earnings I couldn’t afford 
even the cheapest fur. 

“As a boy I never intended to marry at all, 
but once married I certainly did not intend to 
degrade myself by becoming involved in a di- 


vorce. There was too much divorce in my 
childhood, far too much. My father was re- 
sponsible. On the surface he was an educated 
man, a cultivated man, a philosopher, a stu- 
dent, but his marital antics matched those of 
an international playboy. Before I was twelve 
years old I had five different stepmothers. I’ve 
never understood my father. All I know is that 
I despise him. In my boyhood, as I was shifted 
from one household to another, carried here, 
carried there, by his amorous peregrinations, I 
used to put myself to sleep by imagining new 
methods of torturing him to death. 

“My mother allowed my father custody 
rights because in those days a European di- 
vorced woman of her class found it difficult to 
marry a second time, and virtually impossible 
if she was burdened with a child. I never 
blamed my mother for giving me away, al- 
though long before I became a political refugee 
I well knew what it meant to be lost and adrift. 
I was obliged to adapt to one stepmother after 
another—none was as harsh and unkind to me 
as my father—and very early I had to learn to 
accustom myself to hideous quarrels. My quar- 
rels with Jenny are ugly, God knows, but the 
quarrels of my childhood were worse. 


Before 
5'8 
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second weighing, three months later, 


F or years I’d been reading success 
stories about “‘fatties’” who had 
become sylphs through careful diet. 
For years I’d been comfortable in 
size 18. Well, comfortable except for 
occasional shortness of breath, and a 
strong reluctance to appear anywhere 
in a bathing suit. My children referred 
to me as “jolly mom,” and my hus- 
band said, “Stay as round as you are; 
that’s the way I like you.” 

Thus, with no incentive, I began my 
rigorous three-month schedule. 

My diet left me cheerful, and my 
appetite satisfied. 

My diet also left me weighing the 
same as when I'd started. 

Somewhere, somehow —— Well, 
perhaps you can help me discover why 
I failed. 

Here is a sample of three typical 
diet meals. You will notice that the 
total number of calories is slightly in 
excess of 1030 per day. The diet, of 
course, varied, but each day’s total 
was pretty much the same. Except for 
an occasional pizza on Saturday 
nights, and a waffle or two on Sunday, 
I was most consistent. 


Breakfast No. of Calories 


Orange JUICE ee eee OD 
Boiled coer. ete ec ee 
Goffee: blacks. pcmcia 


Total iS5)* 


*Add a few extra. While cleaning 
table, I finished daddy’s doughnut, 
Bobby’s (age 5) oatmeal, and John’s 
(age 3) buttered toast. (Hate to see 
things go to waste.) 


Height 
Weight 
36 Bust 
29 Waist 
43 Hips 
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“There was something pathologically amiss 
in my father. I was the only child of his many 
marriages, yet he had no affection for me. M 
scholarship was always high, but never high 
enough to suit him. He delighted in calling me 
stupid. On two occasions when he abandoned 
a wife he abandoned me with that wife. The 
humiliation, the fear, the lack of security was, 
I believe, harder on me than the ever-present 
threat of the war that hung over my youth. 

“My father’s conduct, combined with my 
upbringing, made me wary of women. Frankly, 
as a young man, I thought of sex as a com- 
modity to be bought and paid for. As a young 
man I didn’t dream of a wife and family. I 
didn’t want to bring children into a world as 
troubled as the world I knew,] shrank from 
the idea of any permanent entanglement. 

“In looking back, I sometimes think Jenny 
puzzled me into marriage. I assure you I was 
astounded to find a girl so casual and easy liv- 
ing in the Middle West, a region I’d supposed 
was provincial and strait-laced. I wasn’t alto- 
gether charmed by her freedom of action; later, 


back and I would wonder and worry. 
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*« Originally weighed in a wool suit ; 


wearing cotton dress. 


No. of Calories 


20 


Lunch 


Chicken bouillon . ; 
Chicken salad. 5 ALY) 
Fruit gelatin, 4% cup. 100 
Coffee; black’ <2 fea te eee 


Total 390* 


*Add a few extra. Ate other half of 
Bobby’s peanut-butter-and-jelly sand- 
wich, and John’s chocolate cupcake. 


Dinner 


Grapemnuit, 5.0 freee ee ee) 
Hamburger patty . 

Broccoli . 3 

Rye wafers (3) 

Skim milk . 


Total 


*Add a few extra. Finished both chil- 
dren’s butterscotch pudding (won’t 
make that again). Tasted daddy’s 
spaghetti and meat balls, and helped 
with the garlic bread (well, you can’t 
keep that for second day). 


Before Retiring 
85* 


*Just this once, had a piece of cherry 
pie neighbor brought to have me 
sample. 


1 glass of skim milk . 


Total for Day 1030+ Calories* 


*Oh, yes, John was cranky at the 
supermarket, so we shared a box of 
chocolate-chip cookies. 

e 


As you can see, my diet is similar to 
many published in the LADrES’ HOME 
JouRNAL, and I really stuck to it— 
sort of—for three full months. 

Do you think it could be my glands? 
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Announcing Tappan’s new Gold Ribbon series—greatest ranges in Tappan’s 78-year history. De luxe gas Built-in with 
separate oven and broiler starts, cooks, turns off—automatically. Automatic top burner won’t let foods burn. Here is 
built-in beauty and convenience at its best, and it’s the easiest and most economical built-in to install. 





New Tappan Set ’n Forget Burner ends Chrome-Lined Visualite Oven. New wide- Separate Full Roll-Out Broiler. What won- 
pot-watching and scouring. New Tappan vision window lets you see entire cooking derful convenience—a broiler that rolls all 
Sizzle 'n Simmer Burners give fastest high area. Chrome-lining wipes clean. Lift-off the way out. Completely smokeless, you 
heat or lowest turndown. Economical, too. door for easier cleaning of oven interior. broil with the door closed. 


APPAN GOLD RIBBON RANGE 


for only 9-25 a month 
Gas or a ranges $139-95 to $539.95 Nothing Cooks Like a TAPPAN 


Tappan Gold Ribbon Gas Range. Exciting new styling with Tappan quality features—auto- Tappan’s Wonderful Electric Built-in. Illuminated eye-level control panel. Chrome-lined 
matic top burner, chrome-lined Visualite oven, waist-high, smokeless broiler. Popular price. Visualite oven with built-in rotisserie. New automatic Set 'n Forget surface unit. 
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The Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio « Also, Canadian Tappan Stove Ltd., Montreal 


Makes perfect pancakes in 10 shakes! 


It’s so easy to make ’em when you shake ’em! Just pour in the 
ingredients, shake ten times, and pour out perfect pancakes 
every time! And now, besides Regular and Buckwheat, there’s 
wonderful new Aunt Jemima Buttermilk Mix to complete the 


pancake picture in your pantry. So buy all three and get your 
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plastic, self-measuring, Aunt Jemima shaker free! Just send 
the box-tops from all three mixes, with your name and ad- 
dress, to Shaker, Box 1088, Chicago 77, Ill. Offer expires at 
midnight, December 31, 1957. 


AUNT JEMIMA 
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“As a girl Jenny was amusing and original; 
she was the only person in the wretched, flea- 
ridden town where she was reared who was 
capable of speaking the king’s English. Also, 


_ she knew the whole world wasn’t contained in 
- the county where she was born. 


“Jenny now declares all twelve years of our 
matriage were a prolonged misery. It isn’t 


. true. I was a good husband to her and Iama 
. far better father to my sons than my father was 


to me. Yet when I came home from Korea she 
and the boys made it painfully clear there was 


no room for me. They greeted me as though I 


were a stranger. They scorned and ignored 
me. My sons talked back to me while Jenny 
hurled insults. Once again I had the same lost, 
sick feeling I used to have when I was shunted 
among the many homes of my many step- 
mothers. Jenny didn’t care. 

“T’yve made concessions to her. I’ve given 
her dozens of presents since our separation. 
Women like gifts, don’t they? Jenny loves gar- 
dening. I hate it. But last Sunday I stopped at 
a nursery and went to our house and planted 
two pear trees in the yard. Jenny promptly 
came storming out and told me there was no 
use bothering, that I would never live there to 
enjoy the shade. 

“Jenny didn’t used to be an unjust woman, 
nor was she greedy and grasping. I consider it 
most unfair of her to take away my sons and 
my house, but I don’t see how to stop her from 
doing it. I’ve reached the point where I agree 
our marriage is done for. It’s her fault, not 
mine.” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 


“Sometimes almost miraculous results are 
achieved in a few hours. Some cases of un- 
happy marriage that are reviewed in my office 


seem at first glance to be hopeless. But after a 





_ minimum of discussion and analysis, aided by 


a process that can seem as mysterious as the 
laying on of hands, the couple go on their way 
reconciled and headed in the right direction. 
Such surprises, pleasant but fairly rare, offset 
the many disappointments we counselors en- 
counter in our profession. 

“No pleasant surprise greeted me in the 
case of Jenny and Max, nor did I expect such 
good fortune. At our initial interview I felt 
certain that to meet the challenge presented by 
Jenny and Max would involve much hard 
work, I didn’t anticipate that the three of us 
would be consulting for nearly three years be- 
fore the couple’s affairs were straightened out 
and their marriage was salvaged and put on 
even keel. 

“Jenny and Max came from different cul- 
tures and had very different traditions. Both 
had obstinately decided their particular con- 
ceptions, notions, values were correct. Both 
were what I call ‘angry people.’ They were 
long out of the habit of being at peace with 
each other and living in harmony with their 
children. Engaged in a struggle to dominate, 
they ate, slept and breathed conflict. A pro- 
longed feud between a married couple is wast- 
ing and damaging, but feuds can be fascinating 
and absorbing. 

“Jenny and Max believed their flaming, de- 
structive quarrels were ignited by differences 
Over money, sex, tastes in clothes, household 
decorations, friends, differing opinions on how 
to spend their time, bring up their children to 
the best advantage, and so on. In actuality the 
two were quarreling over who should be the 
boss. There are no bosses in a successful mar- 
riage, there are only partners. 

“When I met Jenny and Max it had been 
months since they had held an adult conversa- 
tion. The most casual remark immediately 
provoked one or the other into fierce rehash- 
ing of the injuries of the past. In an atmosphere 
of recriminations and accusation, marital prob- 
lems cannot be solved. Both Jenny and Max 
had been deeply affronted by jeers and epithets 
hurled by the other. In this connection, how- 
ever, in talking to Max, I did detect one hope- 
ful note. Although Jenny seemed to have run 
through the whole encyclopedia of insults in 
denouncing Max, not once had she taunted 
him on the score of his religion. On this point, 
a point where Max, a refugee from Hitler’s 
Austria, was acutely sensitive, Jenny fe/t no 
superiority to a man over whom she claimed 
Superiority in nearly every aspect. Jenny’s 


strident claims to one hundred per cent perfec- 
tion of course cloaked her feelings of inferior- 
ity, feelings that Max, who himself felt infe- 
rior, had managed to exploit for many years. 

“One other hopeful note was that both 
Jenny and Max, although emotional infants, 
ranked well above the average in intelligence. 
In the beginning, I had no opportunity to work 
with Jenny. Stubbornly insisting she didn’t 
need assistance and wanted nothing except a 
divorce, she refused counseling. However, 
with a characteristic lack of logic, she then 
told Max he could no longer visit her house or 
her sons unless he accepted psychological aid. 

“After I spent six months advising and con- 
sulting with Max, Jenny was so struck by the 
changes in his outward behavior, particularly 
in his relationship with the boys, that she 
agreed to see me. The welfare of the children 
was important to her, more important to her 
than defeating and destroying their father. She 
was bright enough to know that children need 
two parents. 

“But let’s revert briefly to Max. A novel- 
length book wouldn’t cover our extensive con- 
sultations. A European upbringing had con- 
vinced him that the female of the species is 
inferior to the male, a handicap to any Amer- 
ican husband. In addition, Max was a seri- 
ously disturbed person. Back in his disorderly 
childhood, he had acquired a perverse appe- 
tite for dissension and discord. In my opinion, 
some of the imaginary tortures he devised as a 


young boy to annihilate his detested father left 
an imprint on his personality. It took Max a 
long while to perceive that even in the early 
days of his marriage, the days when an awed 
and browbeaten Jenny strove to please, there 
was no faintest possibility she could satisfy 
him with the food she served, the dress she 
wore, the words she spoke. For it was his pe- 
culiar joy to torment and demean his wife and 
he battened upon her humiliations. 

“Tt was easier for Max to acknowledge the 
truth about his unsatisfactory relationship 
with his sons. It wasn’t the perilous state of the 
world, as he had believed, that made him a 
reluctant father. (In these uncertain days the 
birth rate everywhere is rising.) His personal 
history was responsible. Himself an unwanted 
child, Max wanted no children. Having ac- 
quired the family, Max endeavored to ensure 
that his three sons fare no better than he had 
fared. Once Max recognized that he had mod- 
eled himself into an autocratic father and hus- 
band—a father less cruel than his own but 
without tenderness and love—he was able to 
smash the mold, for he had no desire to resem- 
ble his father. He then became able to under- 
stand Jenny’s fiery reaction to his treatment of 
their children. With her background, with her 
painful memories of shivering on a porch, she 
simply couldn’t tolerate that her children 
should be locked out of their home so he 
could read a book in quiet. Upon reflection, 
Max also acknowledged that some of her im- 


NEXT MONTH 


“IF | EVER HEAR EVEN ONE WHISPER ABOUT 


YOU AND ANY OTHER MAN... 


I'll come back, Connie, and I'll destroy you as my brother’s wife.” 
Connie was one of the reasons why Matthew Dunbar, with three 
sons, had to fight alone, his back against the wall, in the grimmest 
battle of his life. “Dunbar’s Cove,” by Borden Deal, is a new novel 
of violent emotions and loyalties. Complete in the November issue. 


ARE GOOD MANNERS IMPORTANT TODAY? AN INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP CONSIDERS THE CASE FOR POLITENESS EVERYWHERE 
Ogden Nash, poet; Louise de Vilmarin, French novelist; Malcolm 
Muggeridge, British editor of Punch; Mrs. Emily Post; Paul Hyde 
Bonner, former diplomat; and Mrs. Robert Meyner, wife of the 
governor of New Jersey, meet for a panel discussion at the JOURNAL 


Workshop. 
WHY MEN LOVE THEIR WIVES 
AND WHY WOMEN LOVE THEIR HUSBANDS 
When the JourNAL, tired of hearing about marriages that fail, asked 
readers who are happily married to write, telling us “Why I Love 
My Husband (or Wife),” the replies came by thousands—so moving 
and human they have made the editorial offices hum with excitement. 
HOW THE WINNER OF $152,000 LIVES 


When fame came to Teddy Nadler, he was earning $1.98 an hour. 
Now he and Clara and their three boys live in a newly purchased 
St. Louis home in which every stick of furniture is new. He has paid 
$82,000 in taxes, has defeated college presidents in quiz shows. But 
the Nadlers have some problems. Betty Hoffman takes you to meet 
the family in How America Lives. 


“] FORGAVE MY HUSBAND’S INFIDELITY THE FIRST TIME... 


But I’m in no mood,” says Elise, “to do it twice.” Tracy says, “I 
can’t comprehend why she forgave me four years ago without batting 
an eye and yet can be so hard on me now. I don’t want a divorce.” 
The marriage counselor listens and advises in “Can This Marriage 


Be Saved?” 


THE VERY BEST THANKSGIVING DINNER 


It’s traditional, but planned so that the day can be one of giving 
thanks by the cook too. “Thanksgiving in Appleyard Center,” by 
Elizabeth Kent Gray, tells how to prepare and serve a turkey dinner 
for sixteen—with a very special pumpkin pie. 


Also short stories, Dr. Spock’s page for mothers, “Making Marriage 
Work,” many pages of fashion news and practical helps for home- 


makers, all coming 
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patience at his constant studying with no defi- 
nite objective might be justified. 

“In my belief, Jenny’s eventual revolt from 
the pressures to which Max subjected her was 
inevitable. It was only her timidity and lack of 
self-confidence that kept her under his thumb 
so long. In many ways, even in their early 
years together, she had subtly defied his 
wishes and played little feminine tricks to 
lessen the shaky self-esteem screened by his 
arrogance. Max’s absence in Korea presented 
her with a perfect opportunity to stage an all- 
out rebellion. When Jenny bought the house I 
think it likely she had an extra motive beyond 
providing a good home for the boys. She 
wanted to show Max how much better she 
could manage financially than he had done. 
Certainly he interpreted the purchase in that 
fashion. 

“The first time Max took a box of candy to 
his sons—it was his own idea, not mine—Jenny 
returned to my office for counseling. She read- 
ily recognized that in her childhood home, like 
Max in his many homes, she had become 
habituated to a pattern of quarreling. Then, 
too, as a small girl dissatisfied with her looks 
and seeking individuality, she began to take 
pride in her ‘frankness.’ Jenny’s conception of 
frankness was explosive indeed. It was based 
on a maxim that curiously enough she had 
picked up from an innocent Sunday-school 
teacher: that it is as bad to think something as 
to say it. By this reasoning if you think your 
friend’s new baby is homely you may as well 
go ahead and tell her so. I seldom offer con- 
crete advice. I did advise Jenny that very often 
people can’t restrain themselves from enter- 
taining uncomplimentary thoughts, but they 
can certainly refrain from making uncompli- 
mentary, cutting remarks without becoming 
insincere. Indeed, I told Jenny that the sooner 
she began to hold her tongue the better off she 
would be. 

“A year after our counseling began, Jenny 
and Max went back to living together again. 
Their troubles were by no means ended. Slowly 
they learned the damage of name calling, 
learned that vituperation may be an escape 
from problems but is no solution to them. 
Slowly they learned that marriage is a two-way 
partnership where both partners truly rank 
first. They learned that both of them could use 
every ounce of their leadership ability in an 
appropriate area. Gradually they learned to 
explore their differences of opinion with gen- 
tleness and tact instead of succumbing to a 
passion of rage and thus destroying any possi- 
bility of reaching a compromise and a solution. 
There is some anger in all people. Anger 
doesn’t mean the end of a relationship, but 
Jenny and Max were obliged to learn that for 
them anger was a warning signal to tread war- 
ily and cautiously. 


In the end Jenny and Max achieved an un- 
usually successful marriage. As they grew to 
understand themselves and each other their 
personalities and attitudes changed startlingly. 
They found there was pleasure to be had in 
mutual appreciation and consideration. Max 
stopped mocking Jenny’s native state and her 
fondness for paper-backed novels. For the first 
time he allowed a television set to be installed 
in the home. Watching some of the programs 
with the boys brought him closer to them and 
their interests. 

“For her part, Jenny allowed her hair to 
grow and saw to it that the number of skirts in 
her wardrobe balanced her numerous pairs of 
slacks. Conceding the value of Max’s mascu- 
line pride, she also resigned from her job as 
soon as it was financially feasible. Her resigna- 
tion occurred at the time Max stopped being a 
scholastic dilettante, permanantly quit college 
with an engineering degree and went to work 
as a well-paid engineer. 

“By means of calm discussion Jenny and 
Max eventually worked out their individual 
spheres of influence to the satisfaction of them 
both. Their reward was personal content, the 
happiness of their sons and the realization 
that without all their hard work it was highly 
probable they would have drifted into mar- 
riage with other partners burdened with the 
same unsolved problems.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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Tempting low-cost meals 


for a family of six. Weekly budget, 


including 30 quarts of milk, $25.00. he 


By MARY JANE ENGEL 


“TL ‘ree hot school lunches are a wonder- 

ful help to my budget,” says Fern 
Morlang. *“Without them I would not be 
able to manage as well as I do.” 

Fern allows herself $25.00 a week for 
food—sometimes a dollar or two more. 
This allowance does not include the 
lunches for her four school children, as 
they are supplied without cost at school. 
The allowance covers lunches for herself 
and Peggy, the preschooler, breakfast 
and dinners for six during the weekdays, 
and the full three-meal schedule for the 
weekends. 

Fern prepares her weekly menus on 
Friday, checking the local newspapers for 


best buys. Saturday is shopping day, 
Buying fresh vegetables and fruit when 
they are plentiful is a money saver, as 
well as using canned or dry milk in cook- 
ing, and margarine. Beef liver is a favorite 
with her children, and since it has ex- 
cellent food value and is reasonable in 
price, she serves it weekly. Eggs, too, are 
very reasonable and used often. 

Mealtime is family time with the 
Morlangs. Eager hands peel and scrape, 
and equally eager tongues chatter on 
about the events of the day. We have pre- 
pared a week’s menus, typical of the 
Morlang family, that please the children 
and keep them well fed. 


7 Days of Menus and Costs 


Monday Gad 









Breakfast Lunch (for two) Dinner 
Orange-and-Grapefruit Egg-Salad Sandwiches Macaroni-and-Meat 
Juice Apple Casserole * 
Poached Eggs on Toast Milk Stewed Tomatoes 
Milk Lemon-Gelatin Dessert 
Milk 
A 
ae gee e = ets ae ae a2 Macaroni-and-meat casserole. . . . A bountiful meal-in-one-dish. 
Macaroni-and- Meat Casserole (94c). Cook a I1-pound package maca- 
roni according to the directions on the package. Sauté 144 pounds 
ground beef in | tablespoon shortening until it begins to brown. Add 14 
cup chopped onion and sauté until golden brown. Season the meat with | 
1 teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon pepper. Set aside. Melt 2 tablespoons 
margarine in a saucepan. Stir in 2 tablespoons flour and mix well. Grad- 
/ A - She t y/ i]. ually add 2! cups milk and season with 14 teaspoon salt, 44 teaspoon 
I S CO ee — Ss y O U pepper and 14 teaspoon paprika. Layer in a 2-quart casserole first 13 of 
the macaroni, then !4 of the meat. Top the meat layer with 14 pound 
rE fi Aa sliced processed American cheese. Repeat and top with the remain- 
I S I eS er ing macaroni. Pour the sauce over all and sprinkle the top with paprika 
and commercial bread crumbs. Bake for 30 minutes in a moderately hot 
It greets you with a louder whoosh pressure packing preserves coffee oven, 375° F. Makes 8 servings. 
and the livelier aroma that forecasts _ freshness and flavor better than any 
fresher, fuller-flavored coffeeineach vacuum can or bag. 
satisfying cup. Why? Because Chase Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
& Sanborn Coffee is the onlyleading more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
brand that’s pressure packed. And — out America than any other brand. af | 
Chase S Sa rn bo rn Breakfast Lunch (for two) Dinner 
Stewed Prunes Vegetable Soup aoe = 
i Crackers Baked Potatoes 
Fy mr esher because its pressure packed ey sat aaily Sliced Bananas Green Peas 
Milk Milk Spicecake Squares 
Milk 


fmetont 


This satisfying liver loaf is a family favorite. 


mie yourself a FAVOR BREMK 


Liver Loaf (83c). Simmer 1!4 pounds beef liver in salted water until 
tender. Put through a food mill or grinder. Prepare 1} cups thick white 
sauce. In a bowl combine the liver, white sauce and 3 tablespoons 
mashed potatoes. Season with 1 teaspoon each grated onion, salt and 
lemon juice, and }4 teaspoon each paprika and pepper. Bake in a greased 
loaf pan, in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 45 minutes to 1 hour. Serve 
with catchup or chili sauce. Makes 6 servings. 


i 


My 


} 


= 


INSTANT nn 
CHASE & SANBORN -+the full-bodied coffee Ge 





YES, THAT'S TOM EWELL .., SEE HIM IN THE BROADWAY COMEDY, "TUNNEL OF LOVE.” 


UCTOBER, I7o/f 
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Cheedlier Shine- 


| ] more tree time —with 





STUART 





4 Saturday favorite: bowls of hearty potato-frankfurter soup, crisp 
theese crackers, tossed fruit salad, and tall glasses of milk: $1.27. 


Usirasioy 





Breakfast Lunch (for two) Dinner 

Jrange Juice Cheese Sandwiches Fried Chicken 

Jatmeal with Milk Applesauce Whipped Potatoes 
and Sugar Cookies Corn Niblets 

Donnie’s ““Boy-Kind” Milk Topped Apples * 
Cinnamon Toast Milk 


recipe on page 194) 


Topped apples—apples at their peak in flavor and low in price with a 
golden-brown sugar topping. 


Topped Apples (48c). Peel and core 8 good-sized tart apples (about 2 
pounds). Slice them as you would for a pie. Place apples in parallel rows 
in a well-greased 8”x8”x2” baking pan. Sprinkle apples with | table- 
spoon lemon juice and a mixture of 2 tablespoons sugar and | teaspoon 
cinnamon. Putz! cup flour and 1 cup brown sugar in a bowl. Add 14 cup 
margarine and work with pastry blender until mixture is the consistency 
of crumbs. Sprinkle over and between apples and pat to make a smooth 
surface. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 30-40 minutes or 
until apples are tender. Makes 6 servings. 







Polish off pots and pans 
fast —have time for things 
you really enjoy 





“Theres special Soap with 


yeweiers POUSN 1 every pad/ 
Th ee a psa 
4 Give pans twice the shine in half the time ("7 


with New Brillo Soap Pads! Brillo whisks 



















Breakfast Lunch (for two) Dinner 

Stewed Prunes Peanut-Butter Sandwiches Porcupine Meat Balls* Gway er scorch and burned spots 
Scrambled Eggs Carrot and Celery Sticks Green Beans fast! Nothing shines aluminum like New 
Toast and Jelly Cookies Potatoes Boiled Brillo Soap Pads. Wonderful for cleaning 
Milk Milk in Jackets 


Spicecake (leftover) stoves too! Results guaranteed! A new 
Milk utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 


Porcupine meat balls—a hearty dish using beef, pork and rice, and a Brillo Soap Pads [red box) 


tomato sauce. ; Soap-filled metal fiber pads 
Brillo Cleanser (green box) 


= - : Metol fi ds pl 
Porcupine Meat Balls (95c). Mix together 1 pound ground beef with eee s plus 


¥4 pound ground pork sausage. Add 1 small onion, finely minced, 4 cup 
uncooked rice, 4 cup cracker crumbs and | egg, slightly beaten. Season 
with 24 teaspoon salt and a pinch of pepper. Handle mixture lightly, and 
form into about 214” balls. Place in a baking pan and cover with a sauce 
made with 1 cup condensed tomato soup and | soup can water. Bake, 
uncovered, in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 1 hour. Turn the meat 
balls after the first 30 minutes. Makes 6 servings. [OVER] 







THRIFTIER! 
5 and !2 pad boxes! 


BrilloMfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 










Brillo speeds up LF 





your clean-ups, too! Whitewalls Aluminum doors Shop tools 6 Point spotters 
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NEW 


Nae 
CY Ce ee 
LYN e 
PAN-BROILS... 


SQUARE eee 
and 


It holds 
20% MORE 
iitelmoleo tile La It’s priced 
round pans! lower than 

Taro alg 
quality square 


fry pan! 


It’s everything 
you need for real 


- Tutu aed LoL a lils] 
SQUARE 


BACON GRID 


No more corkscrew 
curling—no tedious turning— 


—cleans easily, 
TU ah 
in a whisk! 
bacon fries flat, brown and 
crisp. Fits the new square 
fry pan like a glove. 
Makes pouring off 
grease a cinch— 





holding bacon Keep your 


Te ol cooking reputation 

bright and shiny with 

WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM UTENSILS. 
WEAR-EVER means the best 


in aluminum—and ALUMINUM 
fs best for all cooking! 













Fam ous-Quality 


aluminum 


THE ALU GBINGM COOYING BIENSIL CO., JRC Em KENSINGTON, PA. 





LADIES HOME JOURNADY 


MrsWizard +hotsYou! | 
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GUS BUNDY 





Judy, the teen-ager, and Donnie do most 
of the marketing now and are becoming young experts. 


Friday G28) 


Breakfast Lunch (for two) Dinner 
Orange-and-Grapefruit Tomato Soup Fish Sticks 
Juice Crackers Whipped Potatoes 
Crisp Rice Cereal— Sliced Oranges Glazed Carrots 
Sugar and Milk Milk Rice Pudding * 
Donnie’s ‘““Boy-Kind”’ Milk 


Cinnamon Toast 










Creamy rice pudding with plump raisins and a delicate lemon flavor. 


Rice Pudding (24c). In a large bowl, mix together 214 cups milk, 4 
cup sugar and a pinch of salt. Stir in 1 egg, slightly beaten, 124 cups} 
cooked rice, 44 cup raisins, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 14 teaspoon grated| 
lemon rind. Pour into a greased baking dish holding about 6 cups. Set 
dish in a hot-water bath and bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 1 to 
114 hours, stirring twice during last half hour of baking. Makes 6 servings.) 


Setanday ESD 








Breakfast Lunch (for six) Dinner 
Orange-and-Grapefruit Potato-Frankfurter Chuck Roast 

Juice Soup* Oven-Browned Potatoes 
Fried Eggs Cheese Crackers Chopped Spinach 
Toast Tossed Fruit Salad Cookies 
Cocoa Milk Milk 


Potato-frankfurter soup is a favorite with everyone—low cost, easy to 
prepare, and so flavorful. 


Potato-Frankfurter Soup (58c). Melt 2 tablespoons margarine in a 
large saucepan. Add 1 tablespoon grated onion and 2 tablespoons flour 
and blend well. Gradually add 6 cups scalded milk, stirring constantly, 
and heat. Season with 11% teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Add 2 
cups potatoes that have been cooked and put through a ricer, or mashed. 
You will need to cook about 4-5 medium-sized potatoes. Bring soup to 
a boil. Add 6 frankfurters, cut into 14” slices, and simmer for 15 min- 
utes. Serve sprinkled with chopped parsley. This will make 6 servings. 


Sunday GHB) 





Breakfast Dinner Snack 
Orange Juice Leftover Beef, Sliced Vegetable Soup 
Oatmeal with Milk Noodles Toasted Cheese 

and Sugar Green Peas Sandwiches 
Donnie’s “Boy-Kind”’ Cherry Cobbler Homemade Applesauce 


Cinnamon Toast * Milk Milk 


Donnie’s “‘boy-kind” cinnamon toast—a quick and easy way to satisf} 
that “‘sweet roll” desire. 


Donnie’s “‘Boy-Kind’’ Cinnamon Toast (28c). Soften cup margarin¢ 
Gradually add 1 pound confectioners’ sugar, 4 teaspoon salt and 44 cu} 
milk. Mix well. Flavor with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Spread the mixture 0} 
toasted raisin or white bread and sprinkle lightly with cinnamon. Put) 

under broiler for about 1 minute. Cover remaining topping and store iff 
the refrigerator. Makes about 134 cups. Cost does not include brea¢ 
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THE EXECUTIONERS 
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They had held him over for the court-mar- 
tial. The girl was fourteen, big for her age. Her 
father had been sick in the night and she had 
been on her way to her aunt’s house to get 
help when the drunken soldier, Max Cady, 
had caught her and pulled her into the alley. 
* “Didn’t they hang him?” 

“No. But it was close. He was a twenty- 
five-year-old staff sergeant with seven years of 
service, and over two hundred days of combat 
in the islands. He’d been pulled out with a bad 
case of jungle rot and jungle nerves and sent to 
a rest camp near Melbourne. It was his first 
trip into the city. He was drunk. She looked 
older, and she was out on the street at two in 
the morning.” 

“But even so.’ 

“They gave him life at hard labor.” 

He remembered how the sergeant had 
looked in court. Like an animal. Sullen, vicious 
and dangerous. And physically powerful. Sam 
looked at him and knew how lucky the punch 
had been. Cady had looked across the court at 
Sam as though he would dearly enjoy killing 
him with his hands. Dark hair grew low on his 
forehead. Heavy mouth and jaw. Small brown 
eyes set in deep and simian sockets. Sam could 
tell what Cady was thinking. A nice clean non- 
combat lieutenant. A meddler in a pretty uni- 
form who’d never heard a shot fired in anger. 
So the pretty lieutenant should have backed 
right out of the alley and gone on his way and 
left a real soldier alone. 

“Sam, darling, are you trying to say that——”’ 
She had a frightened look on her face. 

“Now don’t get jumpy. Don’t get nervous, 
baby.” 


Liberty is always dangerous, but it 
is the safest thing we have. 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“Did you see that man on Thursday? Did 
hey let him out?” 

He sighed. “I never get a chance to finish 
nything. Yes. They let him out.” 

He had not expected Cady to come bobbing 
p out of ancient history. He had nearly for- 
otten the whole affair. Too many other im- 
ressions during those overseas years had 
lurred the memories of Cady. He had come 
ome in 1945 with the rank of captain. He had 
ot along well with his colonel, a man named 
ill Stetch, and after the war he had come to 
New Essex at Bill’s invitation and had joined 
the law firm. 

“Tell me about it. What is he like? How in 
the world did he find youe”: 

*“*T don’t think it’s trouble. It can be handled. 
Anyway, when I headed for the lot on Thurs- 
day, a man fell in step with me. He kept grin- 
ning at me in a funny way. I thought he was 
crazy ——” 

_ “Can we go in now? Can we? Is it time?” 
Bucky yelled shrilly, racing toward them. 

Sam looked at his watch. “You’ve been 
goofing off, my small untidy friend. You could 
have been in five minutes ago.” 

“Hey, Jamie! It’s time.” 
“Bucky, wait a minute,” 

























Understand?” 
“Nancy goes way out.” 


Carol said. “You 
don’t go out beyond that rock. You or Jamie. | 


would have been tragic if he had willed his 
only daughter such a fate. 
“Tt was that same sergeant, 
Carol said in a small voice. 
“The same. I’d forgotten his name. Max 
Cady. His sentence was reviewed. He was re- 
leased last September. He served thirteen 


wasn’t it?” 


years at hard labor. I wouldn’t have recog- 
nized him. He’s about five nine, wide and 
thick-set. He’s more than half bald and deeply 
tanned, and he looks as though you couldn’t 





hurt him with an ax. The eyes are the same 
and the jaw and mouth are the same, but 
that’s all.” 

“Did he threaten you?” 

“Not in any explicit way. He had control of 
the situation. And he was enjoying himself. He 
kept telling me I never had the word, I never 
saw the picture. And he kept grinning at me. I 
can’t remember ever seeing a more disconcert- 
ing grin. Or whiter, more artificial-looking 
teeth. He knew he was making me uncomfort- 
able. He followed me into the lot and I got in 
the wagon and started it up. Then he moved 
like a cat and snatched the key out and leaned 
on the sill looking in at me. I didn’t know what 
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to do. I couldn’t try to take the key away from 
him. That’s nonsense.” 

“Could you have got out and gone after a 
policeman?” 

“T guess so. But that didn’t seem very... 
dignified. Like running to teacher. So I lis- 
tened. He was proud of the way he found me. 
When his defense officer was questioning me, 
it came out that I got my law degree from 
Penn. So Cady went to Philadelphia and got 
somebody to check the alumni records for 
him and got my home address and business 
address that way. He wanted to give,me the 
word on what thirteen years of hard labor was 
like. He called me ‘lieutenant.’ He used it in 
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“And when you pass the lifesaving tests she’s 1: 
passed, you can go way out, too,” Sam said, | ~2-SEALABLE POUR SPOUT —Pablum’s is the SO EASY TO 
They watched the boys go into the water. | only 1-oz. baby cereal package with this con- P OPP PN 280 
‘Nancy and her friend stood up. She waved at PUtSE OF 











venience. So neat. So sure to protect Pablum’s 
freshness. 

All the wonderful flavors in this Assorted Pak 
are made to Pablum’s high pharmaceutical stand- 
ards, prepared with that smooth, smooth texture 
Baby loves. 


Daum Product, DIVISION OF MEAD JOHNSON & CO., EVANSVILLE, IND 


her parents. She tucked her dark hair into her 
‘cap as she walked to the stern of the Sweet 
ioux. Sam looked at her and felt sad and an- 
ient as he saw how quickly her slim figure 
was maturing. And, as always, he thanked 
rivate gods that Nancy took after her mother. 
he boys took after him. Sandy-red_ hair, 
obby bone structure, pale blue eyes, freckles, 
versized teeth. It was evident that at ma- 
urity both boys would be like their father, in- 
urably lean, shambling, stringy, tall men of 
hysical indolence and ropy toughness. It 


BAG when you 
go visiting with 
Baby. Just an- 
other conveni- 
ence you'll love. 





. Mfrs. of nutritional and pharmaceutical products. 
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every sentence. He made it sound like a dirty 
word. He said that because it was June it made 
it sort of an anniversary for us. And he said 
he’d been thinking about me for fourteen 
years. And he said he was glad I was doing so 
well. He said he wouldn’t have wanted to find 
out I had a lot of problems.” 

‘What ... does he want to do?” 

‘*All he said was he wanted to make sure I 
had the word, the big picture. Finally when I 
demanded my car key, he handed it to me. And 
he tried to give me a cigar. He had a shirt 
pocket full of them. He said they were good 
cigars. Two bits each. As I backed out he said, 
still grinning, ‘Give my best to the wife and 
kids, lieutenant.” 

“Tt’s creepy.” 

Sam wondered whether he should tell her 
the rest of it. And then he knew he had to. She 
should know the rest of it so that she would 
not be careless—if it came to that. 

He patted her hand. ““Now brace yourself, 
Carolbug. This may be only in my mind. I 
hope so. But this is what has been chewing on 
me. You remember that I was late on Thurs- 
day. Cady used up a half hour. I had a lot of 
chance to observe him. And the more I lis- 
tened, the more a little warning bell rang, 
louder and louder. You don’t have to be a 
trained psychoanalyst. Somehow, when a per- 
son is different, you know it. I suppose we all 
run ina pack, in a sense. And there are always 
little clues to the rogue beast. I don’t think 
Cady is sane.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“T think you should know that about him. I 
may be wrong. I don’t know what words the 
doctors would have for it. Paranoid. I wouldn't 
know. But he can’t blame himself. I tried to 
tell him it was his own fault. He said if they’re 
big enough they’re old enough, and she was 

just another tramp. I didn’t have the word. I 
couldn’t see the picture. He’s come around to 
believing that incident in the alley was per- 
fectly normal. So I took thirteen years out of 
his life, and I should pay for it.” 

“But he didn’t say that?” 

“No. He didn’t say that. He was having a 
dandy time. He knew I was squirming... . 
What’s the matter?” 


H.. eyes were very wide, and unfocused. 
She looked beyond him. “How long has he 
been in New Essex?” 

“TI don’t know. I got the impression he’d 
been around a few weeks.” 

“Did he have a car?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How was he dressed?” 

“Khaki pants. not very clean. A white 
sports shirt with short sleeves. No hat.” 

“Something happened over a week ago. 
Maybe it doesn’t mean anything. A week ago 
Wednesday, I think it was. In the morning. 





The kids were in school. I heard Marilyn 
barking her fool head off and I figured she had 
some horribly dangerous game treed—a chip- 
munk or something. So I didn’t pay any at- 
tention until she gave a shrill yelp. So I went 
out into the yard. She was circling back 
through the field, tail tucked under, staring 
back toward the road. There was a gray Car, 
sort of beat up, parked on the shoulder, and 
there was a man sitting on our stone wall, 
facing the house. He was well over a hundred 
yards away. I got the impression he was a 
heavy man, and he was bald, and he was 
smoking a cigar. I stared at him, but he didn’t 
make a move. I didn’t quite know what to do. 
I guessed Marilyn had been barking at him, 
but I couldn’t be sure he’d thrown a stone or 
anything at her. If he’d just pretended to 
throw a stone, our courageous dog, friend of 
man, would have reacted the same way. And I 
didn’t know if sitting on the wall is trespassing. 
The wall marks our line. So Marilyn and I 
went back into the house and she went under 
the living-room couch. The man made me 
sort of uneasy. You know, kind of alone out 
there. I told myself he was a salesman or 
something and he liked the view so he stopped 
to sit and look at it awhile. When I looked 
the second time, he was still there. But the 
next time I looked he was gone. I don’t like to 
think it could have been. . . him.” 

“Neither do I. But I guess we better assume 
it was. We ought to get a better dog.” 

“They don’t make better dogs. Marilyn 
isn’t exactly brave, but she’s sweet. Look at 
her.” 

Marilyn, awakened from her sleep by the 
whooping and splashing of the kids, had gone 
into the water. She was a spayed red setter 
with a beautiful coat and good lines. She 
churned around after the swimming children, 
yipping with her spasms of joy and excite- 
ment. 

‘Now that I’ve depressed you,” he said 
with a heartiness he did not feel, “I can get 
over onto the bright side. Even though Dor- 
rity, Stetch and Bowden do corporation and 
estate work and handle tax matters, I do have 
friends in the police force. And yesterday I had 
lunch with Charlie Hopper, our bright young 
city attorney. I told him the story.” 

“And I'll bet you made it sound like some 
kind of a joke.” 

““My hands weren’t trembling and I didn’t 
look haunted, but I think I made him see that 
I was concerned. Charlie didn’t seem to think 
it would be a special problem. He took down 
the name and description. I believe the dainty 
phrase he used was to have the boys ‘put the 
roust on him.’ That seems to mean that the 
officers of the law find so many ways on the 
books to lean heavily on an undesirable citi- 
zen that he departs for more comfortable 
areas.” 


- 


“But how could we be sure he leaves, and 
how would we know he wouldn’t sneak back?” 
“1 wish you hadn’t asked that question, 
honey. That’s what I’ve been thinking about.” 

“Why don’t they put him in jail?” 

“What for? For what he might do? Honey, 
listen to me. I always use the light touch, I 
guess, when I talk about the law business. But 
I believe in the law. It’s a creaking, shambling, 
infuriating structure. There are inequities in it. 
Sometimes I wonder how our system of law 
manages to survive. But at its base, it’s an 
ethical structure. It is based on the inviolabil- 
ity of the freedom of every citizen. And it 
works more often than it doesn’t. A lot of 
very little people have been trying to whittle it 
into a new shape during these mid years of 
our century, but the stubborn old monster re- 
fuses to be altered. Behind all the crowded 
calendars and the overworked judges and the 
unworkable legislation is a solid framework of 
equity under the law. And I like it. I live it. I 
like it the way a man might like an old house. 
It’s drafty and it creaks, but the timbers are as 
honest as the day they were put up. So maybe 
it is the essence of my philosophy that this 
Cady thing has to be handled within the law. 
If the law can’t protect us, then I’m dedicated 
to a myth, and I better wake up.” 


I guess females are more opportunistic. I 
would be capable of taking that deer rifle of 
yours and shooting him right off our stone 
wall if he ever comes back.” 

“You think you could. . . .Shouldn’t these 
two old parties try the water with the young- 
uns?” 

They walked toward- the water. Carol 
looked up at him and said, “Don’t get out of 
touch again, Sam. Please. Let me know what 
goes on.” 

“Tl let you know. And don’t worry. I’m 
just superstitiously afraid because we have it 
so good.” 

*‘We have it very good.” 

As they stepped into the water, Nancy was 
clambering up over the stern of the Sweet 
Sioux. Water droplets sparkled on her bare 
shoulders. Her hips, so recently lanky, had 
begun to swell into woman lines. She bal- 
anced herself and dived off cleanly. 

Carol touched Sam’s arm. “That girl. How 
old was she?” 

‘‘Fourteen.”” He looked into Carol’s eyes. 
He took her wrist and held it tightly. ““Look 
now. Stop any of that kind of thinking. Stop 
it now.” 

“But you’ve thought it too.” 

“Just at this moment, when you drew your 
little conclusion,”’ he said. “‘So we'll both dis- 
card that sickening little thought, right now.” 

“Yes, sir.” She smiled. But the smile was not 
attached in the proper and usual way. They 
held the look a moment longer, and then 































waded in. He swam out with furious energy 
but he could not swim away from the stick 
little tentacle of fear that had just fastened it 
self around his heart. 


Sam Bowden was in his office the followi 
Tuesday morning when Charlie Hoppe 
phoned and said he was in the neighborho 
and would it be convenient if he dropped 
for a couple of minutes. f 

Charlie was a man in his early thirties, 


energy and ambition, and a calculatedly in. 
dolent manner. He sat down and reached for 
his cigarettes and said, “Well, I started the 
wheels rolling on your old buddy. He’s living 
in a rooming house at Two-eleven Jaeke 
Street, near the corner of Market. He checked) 
in on May fifteenth. He’s paid ahead until the 
end of June. This being only the eleventh, he: 
had it in his mind te stay awhile. Our boys ir 
blue check the registrations down there fre 
quently. He drives a gray Chevvy sedan abou 
eight years old. West Virginia plates. They 
plucked him out of a Market Street bar yester 
day afternoon. Captain Mark Dutton says h 
made no fuss. Very mild and patient about the 
whole thing.” 

“Did they let him go?” 

“They either have, or they’re about to. The! 
checked Kansas and found out he was release 
last September. They made him explain where 
he got money and where he got the car. Ther 
they checked back on that. He comes from ¢ 
little hill town near Charleston, West Virginia 
When he was released he went back there. His) 
brother had been working in Charleston an 
holding onto the home place. When Ma 
came back, they sold it and split. He’s go 
about three thousand bucks left and he carrie 
it ina money belt. Charleston cleared him an 
Washington cleared him. His car registratio 
and license are in order. They searched the cé 
and his room. No gun. Nothing out of line 
So they had to let him go.” 

“Did he give any reason for coming here? 

“Dutton handled it the way we decided h 
should. Your name wasn’t brought into i 
Cady said he liked the looks of the towr 
Dutton told me he was very cool, plausible. 

“Did you make Dutton understand th 
situation?” 

“J don’t know. I think so. Dutton doesr 
want that type drifting in any more than yo 
do. So they’ll keep an eye on him. If he spit 
on the sidewalk it will cost him fifty dollars. I 
he drives one mile an hour over the limit, i 
will cost him. They’ll pick him up on a D an 
D when they see him coming out of a bar. Hel 
catch on. He’ll move along. They always do. 

“Charlie, I appreciate what you’ve done. 
really do. But I have the feeling he isn’t going 
to scare. I think he’s psycho.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 


“Interesting article here on why men are 
more efficient housekeepers than women,” 


“Il wonder if it was written by a woman.” 
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Put more flavor, nutrition, smoothness 
into your favorite foods with easy-to-use 
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Nonfat Dry Milk! 





onfat Dry Milk is the answer to all-around-better meat balls 


Nonfat dry milk can be the greatest 
little helper you ever brought into the 
kitchen! 

It’s so convenient, economical and 
easy to use. It supplies important 
protein and calcium. And it really 
does wonders in making things 
smoother and better tasting. Keep it 
on your pantry shelf. And remember: 
nonfat dry milk is low in calories. 





BARBECUED MEAT BALLS 


9” baking dish 6 servings 350° preheated oven 
2/3 cup nonfat dry milk 1/4 |b. cheddar cheese, 
2/3 cup water grated 


1 teaspoon salt 


1 lb. ground beef, lean 
1/4 teaspoon pepper 


2 slices fresh bread, finely crumbed 


Mix nonfat dry milk and water. Add other in- 
gredients. Mix thoroughly and shape into 12 
meat balls. Place in square 9” baking dish. Pour 
your favorite mild barbecue sauce over them. 
Bake uncovered 50 minutes in preheated 350° 
oven. Turn meat when half done to brown evenly. 
Serve with fluffy hot rice. 


You never outgrow 
your need for foods 
made from milk 
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Geet Esther, my stomach’s so upset, 
I don’t think we'll make Atlanta tonight. 


Then let’s stop off for some Pepto- 
Bismol, John. Frospital tests prove 
it relieves upsets. It’s wonderful 
for indigestion or nausea. 
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Pepto-Bismol works where soda, seltzers and “tummy-aids”’ fail! 
For upset stomach, indigestion, nausea, or diarrhea—Pepto-Bismol’s 
special medicinal formula soothes with a gentle coating action. It 
works both in the stomach and the intestinal tract—where soda 
and alkalizers never help. For children or adults, this wonderful 
pink liquid helps control simple diarrhea without constipating. 


TAKE HOSPITAL TESTED PEPTO-BISMOL®...AND FEEL GOOD AGAIN! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 196 

“Tf so, Dutton didn’t catch it. What do you 
think he wants to do?” 

“JT don’t know. I have the feeling he wants 
to do something to hurt me the worst way he 
can. When you’ve got a wife and three kids 
and you live in the country, it can make you 
a little shaky.” He told Charlie the incident of 
the parked car and the man on the stone wall. 
The fact that Carol remembered its being a 
gray car made it seem more likely that it had 
been Cady. 

“Maybe he just wants to give you a bad 
case of the jumps.” 

Sam forced a smile. ‘“He’s doing fine, 
then.” 

“Maybe you can try something else, Sam. 
Do you know the Apex people?” 

“Yes, of course. We’ve used them.” 

“Tt’s a national organization and in some 
places they’re weak, but they’ve got some good 
people here. I’m thinking of one boy in par- 
ticular. Sievers, his name is. He’s well trained. 
CIC background, I think. And police work 
too. He’s rough as a cob and cold as a snake. 
It'll cost you, but it might be a good place to 
spend money. Do you know the manager 
over there?” 

“Anderson. Yes.” 

“Call him up and see if he can give you 
Sievers.” 

“T think I'll do that.” 

“Have you got Cady’s address?” 

“T wrote it down. Two-eleven Jaekel Street, 
near the corner of Market.” 

“Right.” 


Sievers came to the office at four-thirty. He 
sat quietly and listened to Sam’s account. He 
was a square-headed, gray- 
faced man who could have 
been anywhere between 
thirty-five and fifty. He 
made no needless move- 
ments. He listened and 
made Sam feel as though 
he were being an alarmist. 

“How long do you want 
Cady covered?” 

“I don’t know. I want... 
an outside opinion as to 
whether he’s planning to 
harm me or my family.” 

“We don’t read minds,” Sievers told him. 

Sam felt his face get hot. “I realize that. 
And I’m not a hysterical woman, Sievers. It 
had occurred to me that by watching him you 
might get some clue as to what he has in mind. 
I want to know if he comes out to my home.” 

“And if he does?” 

““Give him as much leeway as you think safe. 
It would help if we could get enough evidence 
of his intention to convict him.” 

““How do you want the reports?” 

“Verbal reports will be adequate, Sievers. 
Can you start right away?” 

Sievers shrugged. It was his first gesture of 
any kind. “I’ve started already.” 


The rain stopped just before Sam left the 
office. The evening sun came out as he edged 
his way through traffic and turned onto 
Route 18. The route followed the lake shore 
for five miles. Then it turned southwest toward 
the village of Harper, eight miles away. 

He drove to his home just beyond the village 
limits. They had looked for a long time before 
they found the farmhouse in 1950, and hesi- 
tated a long time over the price. And had 
several estimates made on what it would cost 
to modernize it. But both he and Carol knew 
they were trapped. They had fallen in love 
with the old house. It sat on ten acres of farm- 
land, all that was left of the original acreage. 
There were elms and oaks and a line of pop- 
lars. All the front windows overlooked a far 
vista of gentle hills. 

The architect and the contractor had done 
superb jobs. The basic house was of brick 
painted white, and was set well back from the 
road. The long drive was on the right-hand 
side of the house as you faced it, and went 
back to what had once been and was still 
called the barn, even though it was primarily 
to house the Ford wagon and Carol’s doughty 
and honorable and purposeful MG. The barn 
was of brick, too, painted white. The upstairs, 
which had been a hayloft, was children’s area. 


ESEIEAESE 


When Lassus, one of the 
wise men of Greece, was 
asked what was necessary 
to render life pleasant and 
comfortable, he gave this 
laconic answer: “Experi- 
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LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


Marilyn, never without a whimper of alarm, 
could climb the wall ladder, but had to be 
carried down, tail furled, eyes rolling. 

As Sam turned into his driveway he found 
himself wishing for the first time that they had |, 
close neighbors. They could see the peak of ~ 
the roof of the Turner house. There were 
many houses along the road, but widely 
spaced, no houses very close. 

He drove into the barn. Marilyn came | 
scampering in, pleading for the expected at- | 
tention. Sam, as he patted her, made a bicycle ~ 
count and saw that of the three of them, 
only Bucky was home. It made him uneasy to 
think of Nancy and Jamie out on the roads. 
It was always a worry because of the traffic. 
But this was an extra worry. Yet he did not see 
how he could restrict them to the area. 


Cc came halfway across the back yard to 
the barn, met him and kissed him and said, — 
“Did you hear from Charlie?” 

“Yes. It’s.a long story.” He stared at her. ,— 
“You’re looking ominously dressed up, | 
woman. I hope there isn’t a party I’ve for-— 
gotten about.” } 

“Oh, this? This was for morale. I was wor- 
ried, so I got all fancied up.” 

He showered and changed. When he was 
out of the shower, Carol came and sat on the 
edge of her bed and listened to his account of 
the talk with Charlie and the employment of — 
Sievers. 

“Does he look . . . efficient?’ 

“T wouldn’t know. He isn’t the warmest guy | 
anybody ever met. Charlie seems to think he’s 
tops.” 

“Charlie would know, wouldn’t he?” 3 

“Charlie would know. Stop looking so— 
strained, baby. The wheels 
are in motion.” “al 

“Isn’t it going to be ter- — 
ribly expensive?” 

“Not too bad,” he lied. | 
*‘Where are the kids?” 

“Bucky is in his room. 
He and Andy are designing 
an airplane, they say. Jamie 
is at the Turners’, and he 
is invited to stay for dinner. 
Nancy ought tobebackfrom — 
the village any minute.” | 

“Ts she with anybody?” 

“She and Sandra went in on their bikes.” 

He looked at Carol. She smiled. “I guess we 
can’t help it, darling. The early settlers had it | 
all the time. Indians and animals. That’s what - 
it’s like. Like an animal hiding back there in 
the woods near the creek.” 

He kissed her forehead. “It'll be over 
soon.” 

“It better be. I was hungry this noon, but all 
of a sudden I couldn’t swallow. And I wanted — 
to go down to the school and look at each one ~ 
of them. But I didn’t. I dug weeds in an abso- | 
lute frenzy until the bus let them off in front | 
of the house.” ‘ 

He could see the drive from the bedroom — 
window and he saw Nancy cycling toward the 
barn, turning to wave and yell something back 
at someone out of sight. Sandra probably. She 
wore blue-jean shorts and a red blouse. 

‘“‘There’s ole Nance,”’ he said, “right on the | 
dot.” 

“She is, to use her own words, in a wild rage — 
at Pike. There seems to be new talent at the © 
school. Something with almost platinum hair. — 
So now Pike is a thod.” ; 

“Thod?” 

“It was new to me too. It seems to be a | 
combination clod and thud. The translation 
was given with vast impatience. ‘Oh, 
motherrr!’”’ 




































BUCK 


a counter in the kitchen, talking on the phone. 
She gave them a look of helpless boredom, | 
covered the mouthpiece and hissed, “I simply — 
must study tonight.” , 
“Then hang up,’’ Sam said. 
There was a sound like that of a rather © 
underfed horse tumbling down the rear stairs. _ 
Bucky and his best friend, Andy, churned 
across the kitchen and out the screen doo 
and down the steps, heading for the barn. The 
cylinder on the screen door sighed. 
“Hello, dad,”’ Sam said. “Hello, son. Hello, — 
Andy. Hi, Mr. Bowden. What are you boys up 
“CONTINUED ON PAGE 200 
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Which is the Brand New Suit... 


and which has been Sanitone Dry Cleaned 50 times? 





Here’s Dramatic Proof That Repeated Quality Dry Cleanings 
Do Not Alter Look and Feel of Newness 


No longer need you be concerned about how 
often to have your clothes dry cleaned. Do it 
whenever they become soiled or mussed be- 
cause ingrained soil and perspiration are hard 
on clothes—NOT QUALITY DRY CLEANING! The 
makers of Sanitone have just run exhaustive 
tests to demonstrate this fact. 

One of the identical, brand-new suits pic- 
tured above was Sanitone Dry Cleaned 50 
(fifty) times and then examined by a com- 
mittee of experts. Even they could detect no 
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significant difference between this suit and 
the one that was brand new. ..either in appear- 
ance, or in the feel of the fabric. 

That’s why you can be sure you and your 
family will always look your best when your 
clothes are Sanitone Dry Cleaned regularly. 
Look in the classified section of your phone 
book for the dry cleaner who offers ‘‘Sanitone 
Approved Service.”’ If you cannot locate him, 
write today for the name of your nearest 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner. 








This test has been duplicated with swatches cut from the 
same bolt of cloth as the suits shown here. See them at your 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner's TODAY. 


Sanitone Dry Cleaning Service 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JUED FROM PAGE 198 
to? Why, we’re on our way to the barn, dad. 
Fine. Run along, boys.” 

Nancy, listening raptly to the voice on the 
other end of the line, had kicked her right 
sandal off. With her bare toes she was absently 
trying to work the latch on the cupboard 
under the counter. Carol had opened the wall 
oven and she was looking in at whatever was 
in there. 

Sam spread out the evening paper, but be- 
fore he started to read he took a look around 
the kitchen. It was a big room. A center 
island, with sink and burners, divided the 
work area from the eating area. The cupboards 


and cabinets were of dark pine. A big window 
looked out at the wooded hill behind the barn. 
Graduated copper pots hung against a pine 
wall. There was a small fieldstone fireplace 
near the trestle table. It was the most used 
room in the house. 

When Nancy hung up and retrieved her 
slipper, Sam said, “Hear you have some 
competition, Nance.” 

“What? Oh, that ! Mother told you. She’s an 
utterly rancid little thing. All frilly and with 
the cutetht little lithp and dreat big boo eyes. 
We all suspect she’s trying out for Alice in 
Wonderland. The boys were positively clotted 
around her. A monstrous sight. Nauseous. 
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And poor old Pike. He has absolutely no con- 
versation, so all he could do was circle around 
her, bunching all his muscles. I’m in no sweat.” 

“Now there is an enchantingly feminine ex- 
pression.” 

“Everybody says that,” she said pityingly. 
“I’ve simply got to study. Really.” 

“What comes up tomorrow, dear?” Carol 
asked. 

“History exam.” 

“Will you want any help?” Sam asked. 

‘Maybe on dates, later. I despise learning 
all those flabby old dates.” 

He looked at the doorway through which 
she had gone. Such a precious and precarious 
age. Half child and half woman. And when 
she was all woman, she was going to be 
extraordinarily lovely. And that would create 
its own special set of problems. 

Just as he was finishing the paper he heard 
Carol dialing. ‘Hello, Liz? Carol. Is our 
middle child being reasonably civilized? .. . 
They are? Good. Your Mike is a perfect 
angel when he’s here. I guess they all tend to 
react that way. . . . Could I please? Thanks, 
Liz... . Jamie? Dear, I don’t want you and 
Mike to goof off on the studying. You 
hear? .. . All right, dear. No elbows on the 
table, no audible chomping, and home by 
nine-thirty. Good-by, honey.” 

She hung up and turned and gave Sam a 
guilty glance. “I know it’s stupid. But I started 
worrying. And it’s so easy to phone.” 

“I’m glad you did.” 

“If I keep this up we’re all going to turn 
neurotic.” 

“T think it’s a good idea to keep a closer 
check on them.” 

“Would you please call Bucky and send 
Andy home, dear?” 


At nine o’clock, after seeing that Bucky 
was bedded down, Sam went down the hall- 
way to his daughter’s room. There was a 
fresh stack of records on her changer and the 
music was turned low. Nancy was at her desk; 
book and notebook open. She wore her pink 
terry-cloth robe. Her hair was rumpled. She 
gave him a look which implied that she was 
utterly exhausted. 

“Ready for dates?” 

“T guess so. I'll probably miss half of them. 
Here’s the list, daddy.” 

He went over to the bed and moved the in- 
dispensable kangaroo and sat down. She had 
got Sally for her first birthday, and it had 
shared her bed wherever she was ever since. 

“Do we do this to the background music of 
the gentleman with all the adenoids?” 

Nancy leaned far over and turned off the 
player switch. “‘I’m ready. Wheel and deal.” 

He went through the list and after twenty 
minutes she had them all, no matter how he 
mixed up the order. She was a bright child, 
and highly competitive. In her own special 
way her mind was keenly logical, orderly, not 
creative. Bucky seemed to be like Nancy. 
Jamie was the dreamer, the slow student, the 
imaginative one. 


H. stood up and gave her the list, hesitated, 
and sat down again. “Parental department,” 
he said. 

“I think I have a very clean conscience. At 
the moment, that is.” 

“This is instruction, honey. Strange-men 
department.” 

“Gosh, we’ve been over that a zillion times. 
Mom too. Don’t accept rides. Don’t go off 
in the woods alone. Don’t hitchhike ever. 
And if anybody acts funny, run like the wind.” 

“This is a little bit different, Nance. This is 
one specific man. I’d half decided not to tell 
you, but I think that would be a little stupid. 
This is a man who hates me.” 

“Hates vou, daddy!” 

He felt slightly annoyed. ‘It is possible for 
somebody to hate your mild, lovable, shabby 
old father.” 

“I didn’t mean it like that. Why does he?” 

“I was a witness against him a long time 
ago. During the war. Without my help, he 
wouldn’t have been convicted. He’s been in a 
military prison ever since. Now they’ve let 
him out. And he’s in this area. Your mother 
and I believe he came out here one day a 
couple of weeks ago. He may do nothing at 
all. But we have to assume he might.” 


LAVICS TIMI SUZ URINAAL 

“Why did they put him in jail?” 

He looked at her for a moment, gauging her 
fund of knowledge. *“*Rape. She was a girl your 
age.” 

“Golly!” 

‘*He’s not as tall as 1am. He’s about the size 
of John Turner, and just as big around as 
John, but not as soft. He’s bald and quite tan, 
with very white cheap-looking false teeth. He 
dresses poorly and smokes cigars. Can you re- 
member that?” 

Une 

“Don’t let any man answering that descrip- 
tion get anywhere near you for any reason,” 

“T won’t,”’ Nancy said. “Golly, this is pretty 
exciting, isn’t it?” , 

“That’s one word for it.” 

“Can I tell the kids?” 

He hesitated. “I don’t see why not. I’m go- 
ing to tell your brothers. The man’s name is 
Cady. Max Cady.” 

“T can’t wait to tell all the kids. Wow!”’ 


H. grinned at her and tousled her hair. 
“Big deal, hey? Drama enters the life of 
Nancy Ann Bowden, subdeb. Danger stalks. 
Tune in tomorrow for another chapter in the 
life of this American girl, who smiles bravely 
while ——” 

“Stop it, now!” 

“‘Want your door closed?” 

‘Hey, I nearly forgot. I saw Jake in the vil- 
lage. He says he’s got room to pull the boat 
out now, and you know how he is, so I told 
him to go right ahead and we can work on her 
this weekend. Is that all right?” 

“*That’s fine, chicken.” 

When he went downstairs Jamie was back 
home. Carol was in the process of shooing 
him off to bed. Sam told him to wait a mo- 
ment. 

“T just told Nance about Cady,” he said. 

Carol frowned and said, “But do you 
think —— Yes, I see. I think that’s wise, 
Sam.” 

“What’s happening?” Jamie demanded. 

“Listen very carefully, son. I’m going to 
tell you something and I want you to remem- 
ber it.” 

He explained the situation to Jamie. Jamie 
listened intently. Sam concluded by saying, 
“We'll tell this to Bucky, too, but I’m not sure 
how much difference it will make to him. He 
lives in his own Martian world. So I want you 
to stick closer than usual to your little brother. 
I realize that may cramp some of your fun, 
but this is for real, Jamie. This isn’t a televi- 
sion show. You'll do that?” 

“Sure. Why don’t they arrest him?” 

“He hasn’t done anything.” 

“T'll bet they could arrest him. The cops 
have guns, see, that they’ve taken off dead 
murderers. Then they go up to the man and 
they shove a murder gun in his pocket and 
then they arrest him for carrying a gun with- 
out a license and put him jail, see. And then 
they put the gun in the laboratory and they 
look at it through a thing and they find out it 
was a murder gun and so then they electrocute 
him, real early in the morning sometime.” 

“Brother!” Carol said. 

“James, my boy, the reason this is a very 
fine country is because that kind of thing can’t 
happen. We don’t jail innocent men. We 
don’t jail people because we think they might 
do something. If that could happen you, 
Jamie Bowden, might find yourself in jail 
sometime because somebody lied about you.” 

Jamie thought it over scowlingly and then 
nodded. “‘That Scooter Prescott would have 
me locked up in a minute.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I can do twenty-eight push ups 
now, see, and when I can do fifty I’m going up 
to him and I’m going to punch his fat nose.” 

“Does he know that?” 

“Sure. I told him.” 

“You better go to bed now, dear,’”’ Carol 
said. 

At the foot of the front stairs Jamie turned 
and said, ‘‘But there’s one trouble. Scooter is 
doing push ups, too, darn it.” 

After he was gone Carol said, “How did 
Nancy take it?” 

“Intelligently.” 

“T think it’s wise to tell them.” 

“T know. But it makes me feel a little inef- 
fectual. I’m the king of this little tribe. I 
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should be able to go put the fear of God in 
Cady. But I don’t see how I could. Not with 
this office-type physique. He looks like he’s 
got muscles they haven’t named yet.” 

“Ts that Marilyn?” 

He went out into the kitchen and let her in. 
She waggled and beamed at him and flounced 
‘over to her dish, stared with shock and dis- 
belief at its emptiness, then turned and looked 
up at him. 

“No dice, girl." You’re on a diet, remem- 
ber? Got to get your girlish figure back.” 

She rolled an eye at him and the long red 
‘brush of tail flapped twice. She yawned, with 
a little yowl at the end of the yawn. 

He wandered back into the living room, 
yawned. Carol looked at him and yawned. 

“T caught it from Marilyn and you caught it 
from me.” 

“So I’m taking it to bed.” 

‘Make sure Nance has hit the sack,” he 
said. “I'll be right along.” 

He turned off the lights, started to lock the 
front door and then opened it again and went 
out into the front yard. The air had the smell 
of June. The stars looked newly polished. He 
heard the dwindling snarl of a truck on Route 
18 and, after it died, the remote song of a dog 
on a far-off farm across the valley. 

The night was dark and the world was a 
very large place. And a man was almost ex- 
cessively small, puny and vulnerable. His 
brood was abed. 

Cady lived somewhere in this night, breath- 
ing the darkness. 

He walked back across the damp grass to 
the house, locked up, and went up to bed. 


“How?” 

“Don’t quote me. ’'d make some contacts. 
Bounce him into the hospital a couple of 
times, he gets the point. Work him over.” 

“But maybe he isn’t planning anything.” 

“This way you’re sure.” 

“I’m sorry, Sievers. Maybe it’s a weakness 
with me, but I don’t think so. I can’t operate 
outside the law. The law is my business. I be- 
lieve in due process.” 

Sievers stood up. “‘A type like that is an 
animal. So you fight like an animal. Anyway, I 
would. If you change your mind, we can have 
a private talk. This wouldn’t be through the 
agency. You'll waste money keeping me on his 
tail.”” He paused at the door and looked back, 
hand on the knob. “You have to figure one 
angle on this. You’ve alerted the law. If he 
does anything, he is going to be picked up.” 

After Sievers was gone Sam tried to lose 
himself in his work, but his attention kept 
wandering back to Cady. As he drove home 
Thursday night, he decided there would be no 
point in telling Carol that Sievers was no 
longer on the job. It would be difficult to ex- 
plain and would alarm her unnecessarily. 


Cac called him at three o’clock on Friday 
afternoon. When he heard her tone of voice 
his hand clamped tightly on the phone. She 
was nearly incoherent. 

“Carol, are the kids all right?” 

“Yes, yes. They’re all right. It’s that—that 
fool dog.’ Her voice broke. ““Could you come 
home? Please.” 

On his way out he stopped in Bill Stetch’s 
office and told him there was trouble at home. 

The dog had probably been 


Sievers reported to Sam fal f bea Pd N ‘ | run Over, and he was leav- 


in his office at ten on Thurs- 
day morning. He did not 


ing for the day. 
He made good time on 


change expression as he 
spoke in his flat, bored 
voice. 

“T picked him up at six 
o'clock coming out of the 
rooming house. He walked 
to Nicholson’s bar three 


We act as though comfort 
and luxury were the chief 
requirements of life, when 
all that we need to make 
us really happy is some- 
thing to be enthusiastic 
about. CHARLES KINGSLEY 


the way home. It was a gray 
day. Carol came walking 
quickly out to the barn, the 
kids trailing after her. Carol 
looked haggard and gray. 
Nancy was a pasty white, 
her eyes swollen and red. 


blocks down Market Street. 


Jamie held a_ trembling 


Hecame outaloneatseven- MW WM WN WN. IN mouth clamped tightly shut. 


thirty and walked back 

and got his car. A woman came out and got 
in the car with him. A fat blonde with a 
loud laugh. I followed them. He started turn- 
ing too many corners. I couldn’t tell if he’d 
made me or he was being cute or maybe they 
were just looking for a place to eat. I had to 
‘hang way back. Finally they headed out of 
town on Route 18 east. He turned onto a sec- 
ondary road. No traffic. He bluffed me by 
‘slowing down after he was around a bend. So 
Thad to pass. When I was out of sight I turned 
off and cut the lights, but he didn’t come 
along. So that means he was cute. I came back 
fast, but he had too many choices of turns. So 
‘I went back to Nicholson’s. He goes there a lot, 
‘I found out. They know him only as Max. The 
‘woman is one of those Market Street charac- 
ters. Bessie McGowan. He brought her back 
at three in the morning to the rooming house. 
I knocked off. Last night they went back to 
Nicholson’s. He came out alone at nine and 
‘Started walking down toward the lake front. 
He can see in all directions at once. And he 
can move. I lost him. I thought I’d lost him. 
Then he lit his cigar, right next to me. I nearly 
jumped out of my shoes. He gave me a good 
look and grinned and said, ‘Nice night for it,’ 
jand walked back to Nicholson’s. He took her 
to dinner at a steak house five miles out of 
town by the lake. They got back to the room- 
ing house at three again. I guess they’re still 
there. I goofed and I’ve got no apologies. 
What do you want next?” 











“cc 
Shouta the agency use a different man?” 
| “Tm the best, Mr. Bowden. I’m not trying 
to kid you. Drop it. You’re wasting your 
‘money. He expected to be covered. So he was 
looking for it. He’ll keep on looking for it. 
And any time he wants to shake loose, he’ll 
‘figure out a way. This one is cool and smart.” 
| “You aren’t much help. You don’t seem to 
‘understand that this man wants to harm me. 
That’s why he came here. He may try to get at 
)me through my family. What would you do?” 
| The slate eyes seemed to change color, turn 
lighter. “Change his mind.” 


. 


Bucky stumbled along, fists 
in his eyes, bellowing in such a hoarse way that 
Sam knew he had been crying for a long time. 

Carol turned around, her voice sharp, and 
said, ‘““Nancy, you take the boys back in the 
house, please.” 

“But I want to —— 

“Please!” 

They went back toward the house. Bucky 
was still roaring. Carol turned back to him and 
her eyes filled with tears. ““God deliver me 
from another forty minutes like I had today.” 

“What happened? Run over? Is she dead?” 

“She’s dead. But she wasn’t run over. Doc- 
tor Lowney came right out. He was perfectly 
wonderful. We couldn’t get her in the MG to 
take her in. The timing was absolutely superb. 
I heard the school bus stop and then pull 
away, and then I heard Nancy screaming. I 
came running out like I was shot out of a gun. 
I found out later that when the bus was com- 
ing to a stop Jamie looked out the window 
and saw Marilyn in the front yard, gobbling 
something down. She came prancing over to 
meet the kids as she always does, and then she 
started to whine and run in circles and bite 
herself in the side. Then she went into a kind 
of convulsion. That’s what started Nancy 
screaming.’ The tears ran down Carol’s face. 
“‘When I got there the dog was in agony. I’ve 
never seen anything so pitiful or frightening. 
And all three kids watching. I tried to get near 
her, but she snapped at me so viciously I didn’t 
dare touch her. I told the kids not to touch her 
and I ran in and phoned Doctor Lowney and 
you. She was rolling and writhing and making 
the most awful screaming noise I ever heard a 
dog make. I didn’t want the kids to watch, but 
I couldn’t get them away. Then she began to 
run down, like a clock or a machine or some- 
thing. Doctor Lowney arrived just before the 
end. She died about a minute later. So he took 
her in with him. That was about twenty min- 
utes ago.” 

‘He said she was poisoned?” 

“He said it looked like it.” 

His eyes were stinging. “Can you handle the 
kids for a little while?”’ 
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“Where are you going? Oh, down to the 
vet’s?”” 

BaVeStia 

“Please don’t be long.” 


Doctor Lowney was a big placid man with 
white hair and an easygoing manner. When 
Sam went in, Lowney stood at a workbench. 
Marilyn was on a table in the middle of the 
small room. The life had gone out of her coat. 
She lay like a dull red rag, one white slit of eye 
showing. 

Lowney turned from the bench. There was 
no greeting, no affability. “I haven’t got the 
best lab resources in the world, Sam, but I’m 
pretty sure it was strychnine, and a walloping 
big dose of it. It was administered in raw meat. 
Probably just cut a slit in a piece of meat and 
stuffed the crystals in.” 

One of her ears was folded back. Sam un- 
folded it. ‘‘It makes me so mad I feel sick,” 
he said. 

Lowney stood on the other side of the table 
and they both looked down at the dead dog. 
“T don’t get much of this, thank God. It’s a 
dirty shame the kids saw it.” 

‘Maybe they were meant to see it.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what I mean.” 

“Sam, I wish you’d have let me talk you 
into taking her to obedience school last 
year. Then she’d never have touched that 
meat.” 

‘We had her on a diet. She was an incorrigi- 
ble beggar. And scared of her own shadow. 
But she was a wonderful dog. She had per- 
sonality. Damn it all.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go back and decide where 
you want to bury her and get a big enough hole 
dug, and I’ll drop her by after I close up here 
at five. I'll wrap her in something. No need 
for the kids to have to look at her again.” 

When Sam walked into the house Carol had 
managed to get Bucky quieted down. He was 
in the living room staring woodenly at tele- 
vision. His face was bloated and at intervals a 
strangled sob shook him like a massive hiccup. 
Carol was in the kitchen. He noted with in- 
stant approval that Marilyn’s dishes and rug 
had been put away out of sight. 

“‘Where’s Nance and Jamie?” 

“In their rooms. Did Doctor Lowney know 
what ——” 

“Strychnine.”’ 

They were speaking in hushed voices. She 
turned into his arms and he held her. She 
spoke against the side of his throat. “I keep 
telling myself it was just a fool dog. But ee 

“T know.” 

She turned back toward the sink. ““Who 
would do such a horrible thing, Sam?” 

“It’s hard to say. Somebody with a twisted 
mind.” 

“But it isn’t like she was ranging around 
killing chickens or digging up flower beds. She 
never went off the place unless she was with 
the kids.” 

“Some people just don’t like dogs.” 





She turned around, wiping her hands on a 
dish towel, her expression grim and intent. 
“You're never home when the school bus 
comes, Sam. Marilyn knew the sound it makes 
when it comes up the hill. And wherever she 
was, she’d head for the end of the drive and be 
there waiting when it stopped. If somebody 
followed the bus in a car they’d know about 
that. And then the next time they could go 
ahead of the bus and throw that poisoned 
stuff out where she’d be sure to find it when 
she came to meet the bus.” 

“Tt could have been just a coincidence ——”’ 

“T think you know better than that. I think 
you feel the same way I do. I’m not being 
hysterical. There are dogs all along Milton 
Road. We’ve lived here seven years now, and 
I’ve never heard of such a thing happening. 
So, the first time it happens, why was it our 
dog?” 

““Now, Carol ——”’ 

“We're both thinking the same thing and 
you know it. Where was that wonderfully ef- 
ficient private eye?” 

Sam sighed. ‘‘He’s not on the job any 
more, 

“When did he stop?” 

“Wednesday night.” 

“And just why did he stop?” 


He explained Sievers’ reasons to her. She 
listened intently, mechanically continuing to 
dry her hands on the towel. 

“T should have told you. I’m sorry.” 

“So now this Cady can roam around at will 
and poison our dog, and work his way up to 
the children. Which do you think he’ll start on 
first? The oldest or the youngest?” 

“Carol, honey. Please. We haven’t any 
proof it was Cady.” 

She threw the towel into the sink. “Listen 
to me. / have proof it was Cady. It’s not the 
kind of proof you would like. No evidence. 
No testimony. Nothing legalistic. I just know. 
What kind of a man are you? This is your 
family. Marilyn was part of your family. Are 
you going to look up all the precedents and 
prepare a brief? You tell me the man hates 
you. You don’t think he’s sane. So do some- 
thing about him!” 

She had taken a step closer to him, glaring 
at him quite fiercely. And then her face crum- 
pled and she was in his arms again, shivering 
this time. He held her and then he took her 
over to the bench by the trestle table and sat 
beside her, holding her hand. 

She tried to smile and said, “I despise 
sniveling women.” 

‘“*You have the best reason in the world to be 
upset, honey. I know how you feel. It would 
be a lot easier to handle Cady in more primi- 
tive times, or in a more primitive part of the 
world. I am a member of a social complex. He 
is the outsider. I would rally my gang and we 


“Oh, darling ——” 


When I make William’s bed in the mornings, I have to hold 
what is left of Bear together; there isn’t so very much left. 
His squeaker was broken within a week of his coming, and 
since then both bead eyes have gone, an arm is missing, and 
his stomach is darned over the spot where an old sock re- 
places his original stuffing. And he’s bald as an egg. 
“William,” I say this morning, moving the remains of Bear 
carefully from the tumbled blankets onto the window sill, 
“wouldn’t it be a wonderful surprise if the Fairies came one 
night and gave Bear an all-over new coat?” 
“No!” says William firmly. “Bear doesn’t wear coats. He 
doesn’t like coats. He doesn’t like hats or galoshes either!” 
(Obviously the wrong tack.) “Well, how would it be if they 
came and gave you an all-together new Bear? A brand-new 
Bear, with a working squeaker, and eyes, and arms?” 
William doesn’t answer. He gets up and walks over to the 
window, and picks up Bear. I can’t see his face, because he’s 
looking out at the bird feeder. Bear is looking out, too; the 
back of his head gleams in the morning sunshine. A big tear 
gleams on the side of William’s cheek. 


“Will you want the Fairies to give you a new me, mummy?” 
(Perhaps I can make Bear a new arm... but need I? 
In William’s eyes he’s whole.) 
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would kill him. I would very much like to kill 
him. I might even be able to manage it. You” 
are reacting on a primitive level. That is what 
your instinct tells you I should do. But your | 
logic will tell you how impossible that is. I | 
would be sent to prison.” 

“T—] know.” 

““You want me to be effectual and decisive. 
That is precisely what I want to be. I don’t 
think I can frighten him away. I can’t kill 
him. The police are being less help than I 
thought they would be. There are two things 
I can think of. I can see Captain Dutton on 
Monday and see if he’ll co-operate the way 
Charlie promised he would. And if that 
doesn’t work out, then we’ll move out of his 
range.” { 

“How?” ¥ 

“School will be over next week, Wednesday 
is the last day. You can take off with the kids 
and find a place to stay and phone me at the 
office when you get located. We can close the - 
house and I'll take a hotel room in town. I'll 
be careful. This thing can’t last forever.” 

““But between now and then ——” : 

“Tm not certain of anything. But I can 
make a guess about how his mind works. He 
isn’t going to rush. He’s going to give us some. 
time to think this over.” 

“Can we be carefuller anyway?” 

“Til use the MG next week. You can drive | 
the kids in in the wagon and pick them up — 
after school. I'll give orders they’re to stay on 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 205 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 202 
the place. And tomorrow you get some target 
practice with the Woodsman.” 

She linked her fingers in his. “I’m sorry I 
blew up. I shouldn’t have. I know you'll do 
everything you can, Sam.” 

“T’ve got to dig a grave for Marilyn. Where 
do you think?” 

“How about that slope behind the barn 
near the aspens?” 

“T’'ll go change.” 

He put on faded paint-spattered dungarees 
and his old blue shirt. He sensed that Carol 
was right. Instinct told her Cady had poisoned 
the dog. He found it curious he should be will- 
ing to accept that with so little proof. It was 
contrary to his training, to all his instincts. 

He looked in on Jamie in his room. Jamie 
sat on the bed leafing through one of his dog- 
eared gun catalogues. He looked up at his fa- 
ther and said, “It was really poison, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“And that man that hates us did it?” 

“We don’t know who did it, son.” 

The young eyes were pale and blue and 
hard. He held the catalogue out. ““You see that 
thing? It’s a blunderbuss. With a brass barrel. 
I’m going to put a double load in it and I’m go- 
ing to fill it all the way up with dirty old rusty 
nails and stuff and I’m going to hit that old 
Cady right in the gut. Pow!” Tears stood in 
his eyes. 

“Want to help me pick a spot for the grave?” 

SOK? 

They got a spade from the barn. Sam got the 
hole well started and then let Jamie take his 
turn. The boy worked with dogged violence, 
grim-faced. As Sam stood watching, Nancy 
came up to him, walking slowly. 

“This is a good place,” she said. ‘“‘Did you 
bring her back?” 

“Doc Lowney is going to bring her.” 

“T saw you from my window. Mother thinks 
that man did it.” 

“T know she does. But there’s no proof.” 

’ Jamie stopped digging. “I could dig a big- 
ger hole. I could dig a hole for him and drop 
him down in it with snakes and things, and 
fill it with rocks and stomp it all down on 
him.” 

Sam could see the boy was winded. “I'll 
take a turn now. Let’s have the shovel.” 

They stood and watched him finish it. 
~ Lowney arrived. He had the dog wrapped ina 
tattered old khaki blanket. Sam lifted her out 
of the car and carried her to the hole. He coy- 
ered her quickly and shaped the mound with 
the shovel. 

Dinner was a cheerless affair. During dinner 
Sam outlined the new rules. He had half ex- 
pected objections. But the kids accepted with- 
out comment. 

After the children were all in bed, Sam and 
Carol sat in the living room. 

“It’s so hard on thern,” Carol said. 


cx was a distant grumble of June thun- 
der. Marilyn had always had a standard reac- 
tion to thunder. The head would go up and 
tilt. Then the ears would go back. She would 
stand up and give a vastiy artificial yawn, lick 
her chops, eye them in a sidelong way and 
saunter in the general direction of the couch. 
With one more apologetic glance she would 
crawl under the couch. Once when a loud 
clap of thunder had come without previous 
warnings from the distance, she had shot 
across the room and miscalculated the clear- 
ance and banged her forehead mightily on the 
bottom edge. She had rebounded, staggered, 
recovered and scrambled under, and every- 
body had laughed except Bucky. 

“Tt was like a charmed circle,” Carol said. 
“And now something has come in out of the 
darkness and struck one of us down. The 
charm isn’t working any more.” 


All five Bowdens had breakfast, for once, at 
the same time. Marilyn was not mentioned. 

“Schedule,” Sam said. ‘‘Attention all Bow- 
dens. Nancy will help her mother swamp out 
the kitchen and make the beds while you boys 
help me find the stuff for the boat and load it 
in the wagon. Then we shall have a spot of 
target practice. You are in charge of hanging 


up the cans, Jamie. Then we go work on the 
boat.” 


The range was part way up the gentle hill 
behind the house. The backstop was a clay- 
bank. Jamie got a half dozen empty cans from 
the rubbish and tied cord on them and hung 
them from a red-maple limb in front of the 
claybank. They used up a box and a half of 
longs in the .22 automatic. Sam and Nancy 
were the best shots. Jamie, as usual, became 
infuriated with himself when Nancy outshot 
him. Carol listened with care to the hints Sam 
gave her. She did not flinch. Sam saw the set 
of her jaw and her frown of concentration. The 
kids were much quieter than usual. This had 
been a game they had played often. Today it 
was more than a game. There was a new 
flavor to it, sensed by all of them. 

On Bucky’s final turn he hit three of the rid- 
dled cans at sixty feet with an eight-shot clip. 
He flushed red with pride at the congratula- 
tions. 





SQ MANY 
CHILDREN 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


I heard the old woman who lived 
in the shoe 

Bewailing the fact she knew not 
what to do 

With so many children. “Oh 
dear and oh dear, 

I’ve too many children to 
nourish and rear! 

There’s too many toothaches 
and noses to blow 

And squabbles to settle and 
patches to sew 

And bonnets to tie on and 
bruises to salve. 


No woman should have all the 
children I have!”’ 


I asked the poor woman so 
worried and worn, 
“Then which of your brood do 
you wish were unborn?” 
She looked at her moppets: the 
elfin, the grave, 

The dimpled, the rosy, the shy 
and the brave. 

She robed them with love and 
she crowned them with pride. 

**There isn’t a one I could 

she replied. 


spare!”’ 





“Shall I take the cans down now?” Jamie 
asked. 

“Leave them up,” Sam said. ““Maybe we’ll 
get a little more practice in tomorrow. If we 
finish the boat.” 

“How about their homework?” 

“Tonight and tomorrow night,” Sam said. 

“T was going to the drive-in tonight,’’ Nancy 
said in a complaining tone. 

“Forgotten the new rules already?” Sam 
asked. 

*“No; but gosh, dad, I’d already said yes.” 

“And just who has a car to take you to the 
drive-in?” 

“Well, his name is Tommy Kent and he’s a 
senior and he’s eighteen, so he can drive at 
night, and it’s a double date, sort of, and 
Sandra is going with Bobby.” 

“Is that the family that has the furniture 
store?” Carol asked. 

“Yes, and it would be all right, honestly. 
They'll pick me up right here and we'll come 
right back after the movie. It’s with John 
Wayne. I was going to ask about it Friday, 
but on account of Marilyn I forgot. Can’t I 
go, please? Just this time?” 

Sam looked at Carol and saw the almost 
imperceptible nod. “All right. But just this 


once... . You kids run along and get ready. 
We're going to the boatyard right now.” 

They ran down the hill. Sam and Carol fol- 
lowed more slowly. Sam said, ‘““You crossed 
me up.” 

“T know. But I think this will be all right. 
And you would have no possible idea of how 
much I’ve heard about Tommy Kent, Tommy 
Kent, Tommy Kent. Before and during the 
Pike Foster era. He’s a school figure. A big 
athlete. It’s quite a coup for a junior-high girl 
to get a date with him. Tommy waited on me 
at the store one Saturday. He’s quite a poised 
young man. She'll be safe and it will be better 
than having her gloom around. Pike’s deser- 
tion hurt her morale. And this date built it 
back up again.” 


Dae had let the two others go ahead. He 
stood by Marilyn’s fresh grave, waiting for 
them. “‘Ever since I got up I keep feeling like 
1 see her around. Sort of over to the side. Like 
if I turned my head quick enough I could see 
etc: 

Carol hugged him against her side. “I know, 
dear. We all feel the same way.” 

Jamie looked at his father from the circle of 
his mother’s arm. ‘““We could find where he 
eats and sneak in the kitchen and put some- 
thing in his food and then when he eats it we 
could be looking through those round win- 
dows they have in the doors of the kitchens in 
restaurants and he’d be rolling around knock- 
ing tables over and everybody screaming until 
he’s all quiet and dead.” 

“Those pants are too good for boat work,” 
Carol said. She gave him a little push. ““You 
run in the house and put on the rattiest pair 
of jeans you can find in your closet.” 

Jamie ran off. Carol said, “‘I wonder if it’s 
healthy, the way his imagination works. Some 
of the things he comes out with are shocking.” 

“At eleven civilization is still a thin coating. 
Underneath is all savage.” 

“Sir, you are speaking of the children I 
love. But Jamie has such violent ideas.” 

“Speaking of violent ideas, can you manage 
to keep the automatic handy without being ob- 
vious about it?” 

“T think so. My big straw bag.” 

“Tt won’t make you feel too melodramatic?” 
Sam asked. 

““My brood is threatened and I’m turning 
just as primitive as Jamie. While I was shoot- 
ing up there I kept wondering if I could point 
it at a human being and pull the trigger and 
keep the sights lined up and not flinch. And I 
thought about Marilyn and I know I can.” 


The Harper Boat Club was on the lake 
shore between New Essex and Harper. The 
club building could more accurately be called 
a shack. The boat basin was small and 
crowded. Jake Barnes’ boatyard was next 
door to the club. It was a cluttered, informal 
enterprise. Most members of the Harper Boat 
Club were ardent do-it-yourself addicts. Sam 
parked the station wagon in the rear of Jake’s 
boatyard and checked off the things they had 
brought. Sandpaper, calking compound, 
antifouling marine hull paint, deck paint and 
varnish. 

Jake ambled over to meet them as they came 
around the side of the main shed. 

“Hi, Sam. Howya, Mizz Bowden. Hello, 
kids.” 

“Did you get her out?’ Nancy asked. 

“Sure did. Right down there on the last 
cradle. She needs some work, all right. 
Looked her over yesterday.” 

They walked down to the Sweet Sioux. Sam 
apportioned the work. They all began to 
work, using the sanding blocks. The sun was 
hot and it was tiring work. After a half hour 
Sam took off his shirt and hung it on a saw- 
horse. The slight breeze off the lake cooled the 
perspiration on his lean back. 

Sam looked idly at his family. Nancy wore 
very short red shorts, old and faded, and a 
yellow linen halter. Her legs were long and 
brown and slim, beautifully shaped. She 
worked the sanding block with both hands, 
turning lithely at the waist. The smooth young 
muscles bunched and lengthened under the 
sheen and texture of her back. 

They worked steadily, and by one o’clock 
Carol announced it was time for a lunch 
break. They would run home and eat and 
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come back. It was then that Nancy announced, 
quite demurely, that she had told Tommy 
Kent what they’d be doing and he had said he 
might stop around and help, so if it was all 
right, she would stay and keep working and 
they could bring her back a sandwich, please. 

Sam drove Carol and the boys home. Carol 
made hefty sandwiches and a giant pitcher of 
iced tea. As she was wrapping Nancy’s sand- 
wich, Carol said, ““You itching to get back to 
work?” 

“I'd like to get that hull painted before 
dark.” 

“I’m going to make Bucky take a nap. He’s 
completely pooped. He’ll yelp at the idea, but 
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he’ll cork off in ten seconds. You go on ahead 
and I'll bring the boys down in an hour or so.” 

He took the MG and drove back to the 
boatyard. He walked around the shed, carry- 
ing the sandwich and a small vacuum bottle 
of iced tea. Nancy was sitting on her haunches, 
sanding the undercurve of the hull, a difficult 
place to get at. 

She smiled up at him. “Please just set that 
stuff down, daddy. I want to finish this one 
place first.” 

He went over and put the sandwich and vac- 
uum bottle on the sawhorse. As he was unbut- 
toning his shirt, he had his back to Nancy. He 
stopped, motionless, his finger tips touching 
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the third button. Max Cady sat on a low pile 
of timbers thirty feet away. He had a can of 
beer and a cigar. He wore a yellow knit sports 
shirt and a pair of sharply creased slacks in a 
shade of cheap electric blue. He was smiling 
at Sam. 

Sam walked over to him. It seemed to take 
a long time to walk thirty feet. Cady’s smile 
didn’t change. 

“What are you doing here?” Sam kept his 
voice low. 

“Well, I’m having a beer, lieutenant, and 
I’m smoking this here cigar.” 

“T don’t want you hanging around here.” 

Cady looked quietly amused. “So the man 
sells me a beer and I’m thinking about maybe 
renting a boat. I haven’t fished since I was a 
kid. Fishing any good in the lake?” 

“What do you want?” 

“That’s your boat, hey?” He gestured with 
the cigar, winked with obscene significance 
and said, ‘‘Nice lines, lieutenant.” 

Sam looked back and saw Nancy sitting on 
her heels, the short red shorts pulled to 
strained tightness around the young hips. 

“Cady, I ——” 

‘““A man has a nice family and a boat like 
that and a job where he can take off when he 
feels like it, it must be nice. Go out into the 
lake and mess around. When you’re locked up 
you think of things like that. You know. Like 
dreaming.” 

“What are you after? What do you want?” 

The small deep-set brown eyes changed, but 
the smile still exposed the cheap white teeth. 
“We started pretty near even back there in 
’Forty-three, lieutenant. You had a fancy edu- 
cation and a commission 
and little silver bars, but we 
both had a wife and a kid. 


Loo oObUbL 
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“No, lieutenant. This is just part of the pic- 5 


ture.” 

“7 don’t want to listen to all this,” Sam told 
him. 

“But you'll listen, lieutenant. You want the 
word. I got this word for you. After I found 
out from my brother about her marrying 
again, I planned the whole thing, just exactly 
the way I did it.” 

Oe 

“You're supposed to be a big smart lawyer, 
lieutenant. I thought about her and I thought 
about you.” 

‘“‘And made plans for me?” 


Now you’re getting warm. But I couldn’t 
make plans for you because I dign’t know how 
you were set. I wasn’t even sure I could locate 
you.” 

‘Are you threatening me?” 

“I’m not threatening you, lieutenant. Like I 
said, we started pretty near even. Now you're 
a wife and three kids ahead of me.” 

“And you want us to be even again.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

They stared at each other, and Cady was 
still smiling. He looked entirely at ease. Sam 
Bowden could find no way to control the situ- 
ation. “Did you poison our dog?” he de- 
manded, and immediately regretted asking the 
question. 

“Dog?” Cady’s eyes went round with mock 
surprise. “Poison your dog? Why, lieutenant! 
You slander me.” 

“Oh, come off it!’ 

“Come off what? Now I wouldn’t poison 
your dog any more than you'd put a plain- 


clothes cop on my tail. You _ 


wouldn’t do a thing like 
that.” 


Did you know that?” 

“IT remember hearing you 
were married.” 

“IT got married when I 
was twenty. The boy was 


When a couple of young 
people strongly devoted to 
each other commence to 
eat onions, it is safe to pro- 


“You did 
filthy ——” 

“T’ve got to be careful. I 
can’t take any punches at 
you, lieutenant. I get sent 


it, you 


four when you got me sent 
up. I saw him when he was 
a couple weeks old. Mary 
dumped me after 1 got 
life. She never even visited. 
They make it easy to do when you’re in for 
life. I signed the law papers. And I never got 
another letter. But my brother wrote how 
she got married again. Married a plumber 
there in Charleston, West Virginia. Had a 
whole litter of kids. My brother sent me clip- 
pings when the kid got killed. My kid. That 
was in ‘Fifty-one. He was twelve, and he fell off 
his motor scooter under a delivery truck.” 

“I’m sorry about that.” 

“Are you, lieutenant? You must be a nice 
guy. You must be a real nice guy. I looked 
Mary up when I got back to Charleston. She 
near dropped dead when she recognized me. 
The kids were in school and the plumber was 
out plumbing. You know, she’s still a pretty 
woman. I had to bust open the screen door to 
get to talk to her. She got one of those fire- 
place things and tried to hit me over the head 
with it. I took it away from her and bent it 
double and threw it in the fireplace. Then she 
came out quiet and got in the car.” 

“Why are you telling me this?” 


I want you to get the picture, like I told 
you last week. By then she was doing just what 
I told her, and I had her write me a love note 
and date it, asking me to take her away for a 
while. I made her write it full of dirty words. I 
stayed with her about three days in a hotel. By 
then I got tired of her sniveling all the time. 
All the fight was gone, but she was marked up 
from that first day when she was still trying to 
get away. Are you getting the picture, lieuten- 
ant?” 

“T think so.” 

“T told her that if she ever tried to yell cop, 
I’d mail a photostat of the note to the plumber. 
And I’d come around and see if I could throw 
a couple of the plumber’s kids under some de- 
livery trucks. She was impressed. I had to put 
near a fifth of liquor into her before she 
passed out. Then I found one of those rough 
little roadhouses. I lifted her out and put her 
in an old heap parked there. About a mile 
back up the road I threw her shoes and her 
dress in a field.” 

“This is supposed to scare me?” 


nounce them engaged. 
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up for assault. Want a cigar? 
They’re good ones.” : 

Sam turned helplessly 
away. Nancy had stopped 
working. She was standing 
looking intently toward them, her eyes nar- 
rowed, and she was biting her underlip. 

“There’s a real stacked kid, lieutenant.” 

Sam turned back blindly and swung. Cady 
dropped his beer can and caught the punch 
deftly in the palm of his right hand. 

“You get one sucker punch in a lifetime, 
lieutenant. You’ve had yours.” 

“Get out of here!” 

Cady had stood up. He put the cigar in the 
corner of his mouth and spoke around it. 
“Sure. Maybe after a while you'll get the 
whole picture, lieutenant.”” He walked toward 
the shed, moving lightly and easily. He 
grinned back at Sam, then waved his cigar at 
Nancy and said, ‘‘See you around, beautiful.” 

Nancy came over to Sam. “Is that him? Is 
it? Daddy! You’re shaking!” 

Sam, ignoring her, followed Cady around 
the shed. Cady got behind the wheel of an old 
gray Chevvy. He beamed at Sam and Nancy 
and drove out. 

‘He is the one, isn’t he? He’s horrible! The 
way he looked at me made me feel all crawly, 
like worms do.” 


“That’s Cady,”’ he said. His voice was unex- — 


pectedly husky. 

“Why did he come here ?” 

“To put a little more pressure on. God 
knows how he found out we’d be here. I’m 
glad your mother and the boys weren’t here.” 

They walked back to the boat. He glanced 
down at her as she walked beside him. Her 
face was solemn, thoughtful. She looked up at 
him. ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What is he going to do?” 

“T don’t know that either.” 

“Daddy, do you remember a long time ago 
when I was little and the nightmares I had 
after we went to the circus?” 

“TI remember. What was the name of that 
ape? Gargantua.” 

“That's right. The place where they had him 
had glass walls and you held me by the hand 
and he turned and he looked right at me. Not 
at any of the other people. Right at me. And I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 208 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


Fighting the battle of the bulge ? 
Keep it up! These excess pounds 
cause all sorts of trouble, for in- 
stance, if you’re pregnant. If you 
are pregnant they're a serious 
menace. Today obstetricians con- 
trol gain, and thin down over- 
weight to avert complications 
and make pregnancy and childbirth safe. 





Extra pounds are depressing. The fat girl isn’t 
really jolly, knowing she’s not attractive, ashamed of 
her lack of self-restraint. 


Extra pounds are expensive. You have to feed and 
clothe them; pay higher life insurance; spend so 
much energy toting them that you’re ineficient; you 
don’t earn the income you might without them. 


They’re uncomfortable, unhealthy; hard on the 
feet. They overwork all the vital organs; cause 
ailments ranging from headache to heart trouble. 
In so many ways, they’re bad news! 


Your doctor may advise thinning down; you've 
become used to over-eating. A great help will be a 
bottle of KEssamin #14 tablets. These contain es- 
sential nutritional vitamins and iron as well as a 
neutral food additive. Together with enjoyable 
Kessamin menus, they make up the New KESSAMIN 
PLAN. I’ve found the New KESSAMIN PLAN the only 
way to be perfectly satisfied with small servings, 
even of gourmet foods. My doctor told me about 
Kessamin! I find it really works. ° 


It’s been a good summer—our family has stored 
up health. The job now is to keep it. So I think it’s 
smart to supplement my family’s diet with Bexel 
Vitamin-mineral capsules. Get them for the entire 
family—small fry and grown-ups too. For adults, 
keep them as handy as sugar or salt at breakfast. 
The young will enjoy the gay red child-size BEXEL 
capsules or pleasant BEXEL syrup. 


Vitamins provide the additional nutritional ele- 
ments that can help make you feel top of the world. 
With BexeL (in her formula) the baby gets what 
doctors advise. Maybe vitamins will even help your 
husband break par! The family’s on the up-beat! 


But Ann has problems! You worry about that 
young one. She’s sulky and miserable, afflicted by 
adolescence and acne. And her dresses are pulling 
out at the seams. 


Whether her pimples and pounds are the reason 
or result of those appalling soda fountain messes she 
consumes is neither here nor there. Ann is sadly in 
need of help. 


You can’t cure adolescence, or acne either; but, 
thank goodness, with uToL you can make those twin 
trials relatively painless. UTOL, an antiseptic anti- 
biotic ointment is invaluable; it helps relieve the 
minor irritation and itching that keeps reminding 
Ann of her “spots”, and also prevents re-infection. 
UTOL is flesh-tinted to hide blemishes. So have her 
apply it as a foundation cream under her make-up. 


With uTot she’ll be OK, her gay un-self-conscious 
self again. She’ll try for the Junior High Girls 
Hockey Team after all! 


Now you can relax. You’ve taken the basic pre- 
ventive measures to guard the family against 
autumn ailments. So if your husband brings a rough 
throat and croaking voice home from a smoke-filled 
conference room, don’t get the thermometer; get 
NEO-AQUA-DRIN. hose antibiotic anti-pain lozenges 
are just what he needs. 
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Now from the laboratories of McKesson comes the 


Pretine of first antibiotic deodorant 


...used over 2 years by thousands of women 
to give longer, safer protection! 





Fluffy, white Yodora won’t irritate delicate skin. So mild, 
so gentle you could actually use it for underarm shaving. 


MONG the great medical discoveries in re- 
FA cent years is the use of antibiotics to wipe 
out bacteria. 


Now, for the first time, an antibiotic is used 
to end perspiration odor. For what causes 
odor in perspiration, is the bacteria that breed 
there—and remain in your clothes, to make 
them objectionable too. 


McKesson scientific research now ends this 
old problem with New antibiotic Yodora. 
New Yodora stops perspiration bacteria up to 
48 hours. And gives this lasting protection 
without harsh chemicals so it does not injure 
clothing or irritate your skin. In fact, it is so 
mild and gentle that you could actually use 
this fluffy, white cream for underarm shaving. 


It is only natural that McKesson labora- 
tories, after years of dedicated research, should 
pioneer this amazing new principle to take 


care of unwelcome perspiration odor. 


Ask your druggist, whose professional train- 
ing you can trust, about New antibiotic Yodora. 
He can tell you why New Yodora is years 
ahead ... why it does a better job, naturally, 
to keep you and your clothes fresh and odor- 
free. New antibiotic Yodora, in jars or tubes, 
is economically priced. It is just another ex- 
ample of McKesson’s great conscience for 
perfection, which always strives to “make it 
better—better for you.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206 
felt like something inside me curled up and 
died. It was something savage that didn’t have 
any right to be in the same world I was in. Do 
you know what I mean?” 

“Of course.” 

“That man is like that. I think that man is 
all bad.” 

Never before, he thought, have we been able 
to talk on an equivalently adult level without a 
mutual shyness. “I suppose I could understand 
him, if I wanted to. He was a combat-fatigue 
case, and he went right from that into life im- 
prisonment at hard labor. There had to be 
somebody to blame. And he couldn’t blame 


himself. I became the symbol. He doesn’t see 
me. He doesn’t see Sam Bowden, lawyer, 
homeowner, family type. He sees the lieuten- 
ant, the young J.A.G. full of puritanical 
righteousness who ruined his life.” 

“In our psychology class Mr. Proctor told 
us that all mental illness is a condition where 
the individual can’t make a rational interpre- 
tation of reality. I had to memorize that. So if 
Mr. Cady can’t be rational o 

“T believe he’s mentally sick.” 

“Then shouldn’t he be treated?” 

“The law in this state is designed to protect 
people from being wrongly committed. A close 
relative can sign commitment papers which 





will put a person away for a period of observa- 
tion, usually sixty days. Or if a person commits 
an act of violence or, in public, acts in an ir- 
rational manner, he can be committed on the 
basis of the testimony of the law officers who 
witness the violence or irrationality. There’s 
no other way.” 

She turned and ran her fingers along the 
sanded hull. ‘‘So there isn’t much to do.” 

“1 would appreciate it if you’d break your 
date tonight. I’m not ordering you to. You 
would probably be safe, but we wouldn’t know 
if you were safe.” 

She thought it over, frowning. “I'll stay 
home.” 
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“T guess we can break out the paint.” 

“All right. Are you going to tell mother 
about this?” 

“Yes. She has the right to know everything 
that happens.” 

Tommy Kent appeared a few minutes before 
Carol and the boys came back. He was a 
rangy, good-looking boy, polite, amusing and 
just deferent enough. He was given a brush. He 
and Nancy painted in the same area of the 
hull, each objecting to the other’s sloppy work. 


Sam was glad to see how she handled him. She — 


was fencing with him with pert confidence 
and the sure-footedness of self-respect, quietly 
aware of her own attractiveness. He heard her 
break the date. She was just sufficiently apolo- 
getic to avoid being rude. Ag@id just vague 
enough to awaken suspicion and jealousy. 
Sam saw the black scowl on Tommy’s face 
after Nancy turned away from him and 
thought, Young man, she just sank the hook. 
Pike Foster never had a chance, and now she’s 
ready for bigger game. 

After Carol arrived and made Nancy take 
time off for her sandwich and tea, and the four 
young ones were busily painting, Sam took 
Carol down to one of Jake’s sagging docks and 
sat beside her, feet dangling just above the wa- 
ter. There he told her about Max Cady. 


F.. a moment Sam was tempted to keep the 
story of Cady’s wife to himself. But he plodded 


——® 


through it, trying to do an unemotional job of - 


straight reporting, looking down at the green 
bay water. Carol did not interrupt. When he 
looked at her he saw for the first time how she 
would look when she became old. 


“It’s hideous!”’ she said. Her head was bent - 


and he saw the tears clinging to her black 
lashes. He put his hand on her arm. 

“Tt will be all right,’’ he said. She shook her 
head violently. “‘Look. It’s Saturday. The sun 
is shining. There’s the whole brood. We'll 
make out. They can’t lick the Bowdens.” 

Her voice was muffled. “You go back and 
help. I’ll stay here a little while.” 

After he picked up his brush he looked back. 
She looked small out on the dock. Small, 
humbled and dreadfully afraid. 


On Monday morning after he had finished 
his mail and switched some of his appoint- 
ments around, Sam made an eleven-o’clock 
appointment with Capt. Mark Dutton at New 
Essex police headquarters. Dutton had gray 
hair and a quiet manner. He could have been 
broker, insurance agent, advertising man— 
until he looked directly at you. Then you saw 
the cop eyes and the cop look—direct, skep- 
tical and full of a hard and weary wisdom, 

After they shook hands and Sam was seated, 
Dutton said, “This is the same thing Charlie 
Hopper saw me about?” 

“Yes. About Max Cady. Charlie seemed to 
think that you people would be able to... 
badger him. I don’t want to ask special favors, 
you understand. But I think he’s dangerous.” 

“Charlie is a politician. The first aim is to 
make people happy. The second aim is to 
make people think they’re happy.” 

“You didn’t promise him anything?” 

“‘We pulled Cady in and held him while we 
checked.” 

“Charlie told me. He isn’t wanted any- 
where.” 

“No. Like they say, he’s paid his debt to so- 
ciety. He can account for the car and the 
money. He’s not indigent. Because of the 
nature of the only conviction on his record, we 
set up a card for him in the known-deviate 
niles 

“Is it possible for you people'to . . . force 
someone to leave town?” 

Dutton nodded. ‘“‘We’ve done it, not fre- 
quently. The last time was three years ago. 
This is a clean town. Cleanest of its size in the 
state. That doesn’t mean spotlessly clean, Mr. 
Bowden. But it means that we’ve kept the syn- 
dicate type of operation out. Three years ago 
two of the big Chicago-Miami-Las Vegas 
types rolled into town with their sunglasses, 
their pigskin luggage, their lavender Cadillac 
and a pair of the kind of blond secretaries who 
can’t quite type. They took suites at the New 
Essex House and started to circulate. They 
wanted to sell syndication. Chief Turner and 
Mayor Haskill and Commissioner Goldman 
and I had ourselves a conference. We inter- 
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preted the law our own way. Leave them alone 
and we’d have trouble. Big bad trouble. 

“So we gave them trouble first. They 
couldn’t turn around without breaking some 
ordinance they’d never heard of. It took four 
days and fifty-six hundred dollars in fines be- 
fore they gave up. We checked the route they 
took out of town and alerted the county boys 
and the state boys. They were grabbed four 
times for speeding before they hit the state 
line. Speeding and drunken driving. They all 
had licenses, and we lifted all but one so 
there’d be one driver left, one of the girls to 
get them over the state line. They haven’t been 
back.” 

“You couldn’t do that to Cady?” 

“Tt could be done. It would take a bunch of 
men and a lot of time. I checked him over my- 
self while he was in the shop. He won’t scare 
and you can’t hurt his 
dignity because he egw, 
hasn’t got any.” POL M4 

“Will you do it?” 

Dutton looked 


How the great religions express the 


“We've talked about that.” 

“Tt might be a good idea. He’ll get tired of 
his game and leave town after a while. Let me 
know any new developments.”’ He stood up 
and held his hand out. Sam thanked him and 
left. 


A: three in the afternoon as he was passing 
Bill Stetch’s office he glanced in and saw that 
Bill was alone. On impulse he went in and told 
him the whole story. Bill was shocked and 
sympathetic and completely without any con- 
structive suggestions. Sam had the curious 
feeling that Bill did not want to be pulled into 
the situation in any way. 

“It puts you in a pretty uncomfortable po- 
sition,” Bill said. 

“It’s doing some funny things to me—going 
to the police and politely asking them to do 
something outside the 
law.” 

Stetch chuckled. 
“You're a smart at- 
torney, Sammy. You 


sharply at Sam and 
said, “No.” 

“Can you give me a 
reason, captain?” 

“T can give you a lot 
of reasons. One: We’re 
undermanned, under- 
equipped, underpaid 
and overworked. Two: 
This is something 
which, as a lawyer, 
you can understand. 
It would set a curious 
precedent. We used 
extralegal methods and 
a lot of time and man 
power to avert a def- 
inite threat to the 
whole city, not to just 
one individual. Were 
we to do this, there 
would be questions 
asked. If Cady should 
employ the right shy- 
ster—forgive the 
term—it could get very 
hot around here. 
Three: You are not a 
resident: of this city. 
You work here, but 
your home is not here. 
You pay no city taxes. 
Your. firm does, but 
this is not the business 
of your firm. As an in- 
dividual, you pay no 
fractional part of my 
salary.” 

Sam flushed and 
said, “I didn’t know it 


Second Great Commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
(The First Great Commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’’) 


Christianity: All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets. 


Judaism: What is hateful to you, do 
not to your fellow man. That is the 
entire law; allthe restis commentary. 


Buddhism: Hurt not others in ways 
that you yourself would find hurtful. 


Islam: No one of you is a believer un- 
til he desires for his brother that 
which he desires for himself. 


Brahmanism: This is the sum of duty: 
Do nought unto others which would 
cause you pain if done to you. 


Confucianism: Is there one maxim 
which ought to be acted upon through- 
out one’s whole life? Surely it is the 
maxim of loving-kindness: Do not 
unto others what you would not have 
them do unto you. 


Taoism: Regard your neighbor’s gain 
as your own gain, and your neigh- 
bor’s loss as your own loss. 


Zoroastrianism: That nature alone 
is good which refrains from doing unto 
others whatsoever is not good for 
itself. 


are a good man who 
believes in himself and 
the law. Too few do. 
Keep your regard for 
the lady with the scales. 
But don’t get too ap- 
palled at yourself when 
you ask the police for 
an extralegal favor. 
Life is a continual proc- 
ess of compromise, 
Sammy. The idea is to 
come out the other end 
still clutching a few 
shreds of self-respect. 
End of lecture for to- 
day. I hope you solve 
your nasty problem.” 

Back in his own 
office, Sam sat behind 
his desk and thought 
of himself with con- 
tempt. The dreamer 
with the starry eyes. 
Stop bleeding, Bowden. 
Stop marching around 
waving all your little 
flags. Cady shoots your 
kids while you cry onto 
your diploma and look 
through all the dusty 
books for a way to slap 
his wrist legally. 

He phoned Apexand 
left his number for 
Sievers to call him 
back. 

At quarter to six, as 
he was leaving, Sievers 
phoned and they made 





would sound ——” 

Stet me. finish: | 
Lastly, I got a look at” 4&4% 4840.4 
the man. He looks 
clever. He doesn’t seem to be in any mur- 
derous rage. I think he’s just trying to pres- 
sure you a little. But I don’t want you to 
go away from this office thinking you're get- 
ting no co-operation at all. If this Cady steps 
out of line anywhere inside my area of author- 
ity, I will see that the arresting officers and the 
judge are properly informed. And they will 
whack him with the stiffest deal the law 
allows.” 

“Thank you very much, captain. Have you 
got time to listen to what he’s done so far?” 

“I'd be very interested.” 

Sam told him about Sievers, and the dog, 
and the meeting at the boatyard. 


ig 


Dutton leaned back and frowned and rubbed 
the eraser end of the yellow pencil against the 
side of his nose. “‘If he made Sievers that fast 
and shook him that easy, then he’s got a talent 
for the game. Do you have any proof about 
the dog?” 

“No. But after talking to him, I’m certain.” 

“That’s outside our boundaries, of course.” 

“T know that.” 

Dutton thought a few more moments. “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Bowden. I can’t offer you any more 
than I’ve already told you I’d do. If you’re 
genuinely alarmed about this, I suggest you 
pack your family off somewhere.” 
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arrangements to meet 
ata bar three blocks 
«4  fromSam’s office inten 

minutes. Sam phoned 
Carol and said he would be late. She said the 
children were all right. 

Sievers was standing at the bar when Sam 
walked in. He nodded and then walked to a 
rear booth. 

“I talked to Captain Dutton today. He 
won't do anything.” 

“*I don’t see how he could. Do you want to 
go ahead with what we talked about?” 

**[—I think so.” 

Sievers had a thin smile. ““No more talk 
about the legal way?” 

“I’ve had enough of that kind of talk today 
to last me quite a while.” 

“You're sharpening up.” 

“Because of what has happened. Friday he 
drove out and poisoned my dog. The children’s 
dog. There’s no proof. Saturday he came to 
the boatyard, bold as brass.” 

“He'll soften up.” 

“Can you do what you said?” 

“It can be done right for three hundred 
bucks, Bowden. I won’t dig up the talent my- 
self. ’'ve got a friend. He’s got the right con- 
tacts. He'll put three of them on him. I know 
the place too. Out in back of Two-eleven 
Jaekel Street. There’s a shed and a fence near 
where he parks the car. They can wait in the 
angle of the shed and the fence.” 

“What will they do?” 


“What do you think? They’ll beat him. 
They’ll do a professional job. A hospital job.” 
His eyes changed, became remote. “There 
isn’t one man out of fifty—and understand, 
I’ve seen these figures work—who is ever 
worth much after a thorough professional 
beating. They have rabbit blood for the rest of 
their lives. You’re doing the right thing.” 

“There isn’t any chance they might kill him 
by accident?” 

“These are professionals, Bowden!” 

“When do you think it will happen?” Sam 
asked. 

“Tomorrow night or Wednesday night. No 
ater.” 


NEW BEAUTY DISCOVERY 


4V7F 


Sam smiled crookedly and said, ‘““Does this 
sort of thing happen often? I’m pretty naive, I 
guess.” 

“It happens. People get too wise. They have 
to be straightened out, and sometimes this is 
the only way you can give them the word.” 

“‘That’s one of Cady’s favorite expressions.” 

“Then he’ll be real pleased.” 

“At what?” 

“To get the word.” 


He saved all three stories until both the 
boys were in bed and Nancy was in her room 
studying for her last exam of the year. Carol 
listened, her face quite still and remote. 
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“So you're going to pay three hundred dol- 
lars to have him beaten to within an inch of his 
life.” 

“Yes. I am. But don’t you see, it’s the 
only 

“Oh, darling, don’t try to explain or apolo- 
gize. I don’t mean it that way. I'd mow lawns 
and do other people’s laundry to get that three 
hundred dollars.” 

He stood up and moved about the room 
restlessly. “It’s still a wrong thing to do,” he 
said. ‘It’s wrong that it should be possible to 
do a thing like this. It makes the world sound 
like a jungle. There’s supposed to be law and 
order.” 





She followed him and linked her arms 
around his waist and looked up at him. “Poor 
Samuel! Darling, maybe for us, right now, it is 
a jungle. And we know there’s an animal in 
the jungle.” 


After Carol was asleep he got quietly out of 
bed and moyed to the bedroom window, 
pulled the blinds up with silent cautiousness 
and looked out. The night was empty. His 
four incredibly precious hostages to fortune 
were in deep sleep. The earth turned and the 
stars were high. This, he told himself, was re- 
ality. Night, earth, stars and the slumber of his 
family. And the other thing that had seemed 


so valuable was just a dusty and archaic code 
which enabled men to live close together in 
reasonable peace and safety. In olden times the 
village elders punished those who broke the 
taboos. And all the law was a vast top-heavy 
superstructure built on the basic idea of the 
group enforcing the punishment of the non- 
conformist. Law was a tribal rite, with white 
wigs, robes and oaths. It just did not happen 
to apply to his own situation. Yet two thou- 
sand years ago he could have sat in council 
with the elders and explained his peril and 
gained the support of the village, and the 
predator would be stoned to death. So this 
action he had taken today was a supplement 
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The party— 
a guaranteed 
success, at least as far as Barbara’s 


fashion menu is concerned. Barbara wears the 

white jersey blouse she made last month, 

thinks it takes on an added elegance tied to the front. 
Ut’s Vogue Design No. 9278, and can be 

worn the other way around just as easily.) The skirt, 
held out by a soft petticoat, shows off the huge 

squares of blue, fringed front, and three pearl buttons. 


Autumn and outdoors. Right in the city or away 

on a weekend, the “‘special occasion”’ purchase worn 
as a very practical casual. The skirt could be 

pretty with Barbara’s white sweater, but she has 
further ideas, and invests a few fashion $s 

in a blue pullover, $4.95. The neckline 

can be buttoned, or as shown here, open and filled 
with a scarf. The sweater picks up the darkest 
shade of the plaid, and a pretty one it is. 
























to the law. Thus it was right. Yet when he go 
back into bed, he still could not accept hi 
rationalization. 


Sievers made no report on Wednesday, an¢ 
Sam could find nothing in the paper. Oj} 
Thursday morning at nine-thirty he received 
call from Dutton. 

“This is Captain Dutton, Mr. Bowden. | 
got some news for you on your boy.” 

aVeSias 

“We got him for disorderly conduct, dis’ 
turbing the peace and resisting arrest. He go 
into a fight last night at about midnight in th 
yard in back of that rooming house on Jaeke 
Street. Three local punks jumped him. The 
marked him up pretty good before he got un: 
tracked. One got away and tayo are in the hos: 
pital. He threw one through the side of a shec 
and gave him a sprained back and multipl 
bruises. The other one’s got a broken jaw, 2 
broken wrist, concussion and some ribs kickec 
loose.” 

“Will he be put in jail?” t 

“Definitely, Mr. Bowden. He was dazed, J 
guess, and it was dark in the yard, and h 
swung on a patrolman when he came runnin 
across the yard and gave him a nose as flat as a 
sheet of paper. The second patrolman dropped 
him with a night stick and they brought him 
in. He’s yelling for a lawyer.” 

Sievers phoned at four. ““You should get ai 
refund.” 

“What happened?” 

“They got careless. And he purely scarec 
those boys. The word is going around. It’s go- 
ing to be hard to line up boys for a second shoi 
at him. I’m sorry it was handled so badly, Mr 
Bowden.” 

“But he will go to jail.” 

“‘And he will be released.” 

“Then what do I do?” 

“IT guess you pay for another treatment. You 
better set aside a thousand for this one. He 
isn’t going to be caught napping a second 
time.” 

By the time Sam got home Carol had most 
of the information from the evening paper, a 
single paragraph on a back page that gave the 
names of the two in the hospi.il and told of 
Cady’s arrest. 

Cady pleaded guilty to striking the officer, 
The two other charges were dismissed. He was 
sentenced to pay a hundred-dollar fine and 
spend thirty days in city jail. 

It was thirty days of grace. Thirty days) 
without fear. And thirty days of anticipation’ 
of the fear to come. As far as the Bowdens’ 
morale was concerned, Cady could not have 
planned it better. 


School had ended. The restrictions on the 
children were lifted. Cady’s thirty days began | 
officially on the nineteenth of June. He would 
be released on Friday, the nineteenth of July. 

They had planned that Nancy would go 
again to summer camp. It would be her fourth 
year at Minnatalla, and would begin on the 
first day of July. Jamie would return for his 
second year to Gannatalla, the boy’s camp 
that was three miles away and under the same 
management. The camps were on the shore of 
a small lake in the southern part of the state, a 
hundred and forty miles from Harper. 

Nancy became vibrant about the plan, ex- 
cited, going about with tiptoe pleasure. She 
confessed that Tommy Kent had a job as as- 
sistant director of athletics at Gannatalla. 

‘She'll be fifteen on the twentieth,’ Sam re-_ 
minded Carol. ‘“‘What day does that come 
on?” 

*“A Saturday this year. We can drive down, | 
bearing gifts.” She paused and gave him a | 
sudden stricken look. “I didn’t think before. | 
That’s the day after ——” { 


“IT know.” 


‘‘What about them down there? Jamie and | 
Nance. Will they be safe?” 
“T suppose he could find out where they are. | 
Almost any contemporary in the village would 
know where they go. I’ve thought about that. | 
You know how it is down there. They travel in 
packs. Great yelping packs, full of muscular | 
enthusiasm. I’ve planned to instruct the kids | 
and have a talk with the management when we 
drive them down. But having Tommy there 
may simplify it. I can talk to him. I think I like 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 212 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210 
that kid. There’s a look of competence about 
him.” 

“He and Nancy have a date tonight. They’re 
going to the benefit barn dance at the fire- 
house. He’s picking her up at eight.” 

“T never knew this routine was going to start 
so soon.” 

“We gals with Indian blood grow up early.” 

That evening Nancy raced through her din- 
ner and was ready by quarter to eight. Sam 
cornered her in the living room. “‘Very rustic,” 
he said approvingly. 

“Do I look all right?” 

“What are those things called?” 


Wishing 
won't help... 
evens 


THYLOX 


will |! 


“These? Ranch jeans for girls. They're cut 
sort of like men’s.” 

“Sort of. But just to humor the idle curiosity 
of your senile male parent, just how do you get 
into them?” 

“Oh, that’s easy! Concealed zippers from 
your knee to your ankle.” 

“Very effective with that shirt. It looks like 
a tablecloth from an Italian restaurant. Nance, 
honey, I assume you've told Tommy about 
our... problem.” 

“Heck, yes.” 

“When he arrives do you mind pretending 
you're not ready yet? So I can have a little 
chat with him?” 








Pimples dry up fast! 


THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


When Tommy arrived, Sam came down 
from the porch and met him. “Farmer Brown, 
I presume,” Sam said. Tommy wore bib over- 
alls, a blue work shirt and a straw hat. 

“Pretty corny outfit, isn’t ite Sltarae 

““A proper uniform for the occasion. Nancy 
will be ready in a few minutes. I want to talk 
to you a minute, Tommy.” 

EES Sileza: 

“Nancy says she’s told you about a man 
who is giving us a bad time?” 

“Yes, she told me.” 

“Cady is in jail now. But he'll be released 
next month on the nineteenth. You're old 
enough so I can lay it on the line. I think the 
man is dangerous. I know he is. He wants to 
hurt me through my family. That’s the way he 
could hurt me the worst. He may go down to 
camp. I want to give you an extra responsi- 
bility. I want to tuck Jamie under your wing. 
Make sure he isn’t ever alone. Give the other 
people down there the word. I think you could 
achieve the best degree of alertness down there 
if you tell them there’s been a kidnap threat. 
My wife and I talked this over, and we think 
he’ll be safer there than here. Are you willing 
to do this?” 

“Yes, sir. But what about Nancy?” 

“You'll be three miles away from the other 
camp. I’m going to talk to them when we 
take the kids down. She’s older than Jamie, 
and less likely to forget to be cautious. But I 
think . . . she’s a more logical target. I’m going 
to try to handle the problem here when Cady 
is released. If it is handled, I'll get word to 
you at once, Tommy.” 

“T understand there aren’t many men over 
at Minnatalla,’”’ Tommy said dubiously. 

“T know that. You will see Nancy off and 
on, I assume. Keep reminding her to stay with 
the pack. She’s seen Cady. That’s going to bea 
help to her.’’ He gave Tommy a detailed de- 
scription of the man and said, “If a situation 
should come up, don’t try to be impulsive and 
heroic. You’re husky and you're an athlete, 
but you’d be no match for the man. He’s got 
the size and speed and ruthlessness of a bear. 
And I don’t think you could stop him with a 
pipe wrench.” 

“T understand.” 

“And understand this, too: I’m not being 
dramatic.” 

“T know that, sir. I know about the dog. I 
never heard of anything like that before. I'll 
make certain they'll both be all right, Mr. 
Bowden. I won’t goof it.” 

“T know you won't. . 
farmer’s lady.” 


. . Here comes the 


H. watched them walk out to the car. After 
they left, waving and yelling, Sam went back 
to the porch. Carol came out and sat on the 
railing near him. He said thoughtfully, “I 
suspect we’re near the end of the glamour 
days of juvenile delinquency. I think a very 
unusual crop of kids is coming along. They’ve 
become bored with the dissipations of their 
elders and the animal philosophies of some of 












































their contemporaries. They are tired of using 
the bogeyman of military service as a built-in 
excuse for riot and disorder. This is a very 
moral crop of kids. They are sophisticates, 
but they practice moderation by choice. They 
seem to have a sense of moral purpose and 
decent goals, which, God knows, is something 
difficult to find in the here and now. They 
are all right. Tommy is a good kid.” 

She clapped solemnly. “Hear, hear.” 

They sat in silence while night came. Jamie 
and some of his friends were playing in the 
barn. The shrilling of their voices merged with ~ 
the insects’ song. He tried to submerge him- 
self completely in the subtle rhythms of the 
summer night, but he could not halt the tick- 
ing of the clock in the back of his mind. Each 
second brought them closer to the return of 
danger. And he knew that Cardl) too, listened 
to that clock. It was, he thought, somewhat 
like the knowledge of a mortal illness. It made 
the immediate beauties more vivid, all pleas- 
ures sharper, while at the same time it stained 
beauty and pleasure with a distressing poign- 
ancy. 

They left early for camp on Monday, the 
first day of July. They arrived at eleven, going ~ 
to Minnatalla first. Nancy’s friends of other 
summers waved and called to her. After Sam 
and Jamie had off-loaded Nancy’s gear into 
her cabin, he drove to the administration cot- 
tage and had a talk with the camp supervisor, 
a new man, younger than the man he had re- 
placed. The man’s name was Teller. He was 
gently patronizing, and it was clear that he 
thought he was dealing with an overprotec- 
tive parent. 

“All our campers are carefully supervised, 
Mr. Bowden. They’re busy every moment of 
the day. Lights out is strictly enforced, and we ~ 
have a very competent night watchman who © 
makes a tour of the entire camp area four times * 
a night. We permit all wearers of the Minna- 
talla merit button to go into Shadyside on 
Saturday afternoons. One“of our staff super- 
vises the junior campers, but the senior girls 
can ——” 

Sam interrupted. ‘““Nancy is not to go into 
Shadyside at any time.” 

Teller looked pained. “‘But surely that is un- 
fair to the child, Mr. Bowden. When she sees 
others being given permission ——” 

“Nancy is perfectly willing to forgo those 
trips. She is . . . mature enough to recognize 
the fact she may be harmed.” 

Teller flushed. “I do not know how wise it — 
is to frighten a child, Mr. Bowden.” 

“T haven’t made a special study of it myself. 
Are we in agreement? No trips to Shadyside 
for Nancy?” : 

“Yes, Mr. Bowden.” 


The situation at Gannatalla was more re- 
assuring. After Jamie was unloaded, Sam 
looked up Mr. Menard: He recognized Sam 
from the previous year. “‘Hello, Mr. Bowden. — 
Glad to have Jamie back.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 214 
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“TJ wanted to talk to you about 
“A possible kidnaping deal? Tommy Kent 
gaye me the word. I’ve advised everybody on 
the staff. I told them how to handle it. We 
won’t treat Jamie differently than we treat 
anybody else. But, without being obvious 
about it, we’re going to keep a special eye on 
him, and be on the lookout for anybody hang- 
ing around. We don’t want you people worry- 
ing about him. There’s no need to. And ’m 
going to talk to him about how he can co- 
operate.” 
“T certainly appreciate this. Over there at 
the female department, Mr. Teller made me 


” 
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feel as if he thought I was making the whole 
thing up.” 

“Bert is new and he’s taking himself a little 
seriously right now. I'll have a little talk with 
him.” 

“T’]] appreciate that very much. This sort 
of thing . . . isn’t very good for the nerves.” 

“Anybody who goes after a man’s kids hits 
him where he lives.” 


They were home by four. Bucky rose up in 
stuporous condition and drunk-walked to the 
house. The sky was dark and low and the 
clouds that hurried by seemed just above the 
tops of the elms. The wind was gusty and 
humid. It rattled the windows of the house. 
The house had a feeling of emptiness. At six 
the heavy rains came. July had come too 
quickly. And nineteen days could not be made 
to last. 


Sievers phoned Sam on Monday morning 
and came to his office. “Something has come 
up,” he said. “I’m being transferred. Cali- 
fornia. It won’t be possible for me to arrange 
the deal we were talking about.” 

*‘Can’t you arrange it before you go?” 

“Too far ahead. But I did a little fixing for 
you. Want to write this down? Joe Tanelli. 
Eighteen-twenty-one Market. It’s a candy- 
and-cigar store, and a small-time horse room 
in the back. He’ll expect you on Wednesday, 
the seventeenth. Don’t give him your name. 
Mention my name. He’ll know the score. He’ll 
want five hundred down. That’s all right. Give 
it to him. And he’ll want the other five after 
it’s been taken care of. He’ll round up better 
talent than last time.” 

To Sam the situation was curiously unreal. 
He had not thought such a conversation pos- 
sible in his office. And there was nothing par- 
ticularly conspiratorial about Sievers’ atti- 
tude. He could have been talking about the 
best place to buy fresh eggs. 

“I appreciate this.” 

Sievers looked at Sam. “I don’t want to 
make you any more nervous than you are, Mr. 
Bowden, but I might as well tell you this: 
Just out of curiosity I had Apex in Wheeling 
run a check. Max Cady wasn’t any angel. 
None of the four Cady boys was. Max got in 
the Army after he cut a man badly with a 
broken bottle. It was a fuss over a woman. 
The court gave him the choice of enlisting or 
going to prison, so he enlisted. The old man 
was in and out of prison his whole life. He was 
a moonshiner with a violent temper. The 
boys’ mother has been feeble-minded her 
whole life. The oldest brother was shot to 
death eight years ago in a running gun battle 
with Federal agents. The next oldest was killed 
in a prison riot in Georgia. He was serving a 
life sentence for felony murder. My pride was 
hurt when I did so bad tailing Cady. Now I 
don’t feel so bad. He’s one of the wild ones. 
They don’t think the way people do. He was 
headed for jail whether he got caught on that 
rape charge or not. People like that have no 
comprehension of right and wrong.” 

“Isn’t there a word for that?” 

““Psychopathic personality. They make us 
learn the terms. But that’s a classification 
where they put people they don’t know what 
else to call. People they can’t treat. People who 
don’t respond to any appeal you can make to 
them. Except maybe the one we're trying to 
make.” He stood up. “I’ve got a lot of stuff 
to clean up before I take off in the morning. 
Joe will fix it up for you.” 


I: was a long time after Sievers left before 
Sam could get his concentration back on his 
work. He respected Sievers for giving him all 
the unpalatable facts, but they served to make 
Cady even more ominous than he had been 
thus far. It was like when you were a child 
and a frightening shadow seemed to grow 
larger and blacker and more threatening as 
you watched it. He told himself Cady was 
human and vulnerable. He told himself it was 
shameful to be frightened of a man. And he 
decided there was no point at all in telling 
Carol what Sievers had learned. He would tell 
her of the new arrangement, but she needed 
no new reasons to be afraid of Cady. 


On Friday, the twelfth of July, after the 
dinner dishes were done, Sam looked up from 


his book when he heard Carol make an odd 
sound. She was sitting on the couch, reading 
the paper. She lowered the paper and stared 
at him with an odd expression. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” 

. ‘What was the name of the man you have 
to see next Wednesday night?” 

“Tanelli. Joe Tanelli.” 

“Come and look at this.” 

He sat beside her and read the obituary of a 
Joseph Tanelli, age fifty-six, who had died the 
previous night in Memorial Hospital of a heart 
attack. Mr. Tanelli had been a retail merchant 
in New Essex for the past eighteen years. 

“It’s probably not the same one, dear.” 

“But what if it is?” 

He spoke confidently. ““Even if it is, I can 
make a contact with somebody else at the 
address Sievers gave me.” 

**Are you sure?” 

“Practically positive.” 

But underneath his assurance he knew it was 
the same man. A malicious fate was dealing 
Cady every joker in the deck. 


Market Street was a neighborhood where 
you automatically locked the car. No. 1821 
displayed a few weary soft-drink posters and 
cigar ads. In peeling gilt across the window 
was painted Cigars—Magazines—Candy. A 
half dozen stone steps went up to the entrance 
of the neighboring building. A fat woman with 
red hair sat on the top step. 

He tried the door, but it was locked. 

“It’s locked on account of Joe,” a loud 
brassy voice informed him. He looked up into 
the round face of the fat woman. “Joe died.” 

“Have any idea when they'll open up 
again?” 

“They're open. It’s just the front door 
locked sort of like a courtesy to Joe. You 
know. If you want to get in you go down there 
to the first alley and take a left and count three 
doors and knock on the third one.” 

He thanked her and followed her instruc- 
tions. It was a door of heavy construction, with 
no window in it. It opened six inches and a 
round white face of uncooked dough with 
raisin eyes looked out at him and said, “Yah?” 

““I—I want to talk to whoever is in charge.” 
He could hear a rumble of voices beyond the 
door. 

“What about?” 

“IT... Sievers sent me.” 

“Hold on.” The door closed. A full minute 
passed. It opened again. ““Nobody ever heard 
of no Sievers.” 

“Joe Tanelli knew him.” 

“That’s great.”’ The raisin eyes seemed to be 
looking through him and beyond him. 

“Listen to me. Joe was going to do some- 
thing for me. Now he can’t. But I still want it 
done and I still want to pay for it, and I want 
to know who to see.” 

*“Me. So what was it?” 

“T can’t stand here in the alley and tell you,” 
Sam said. 

“Look, Mack, I don’t make private deals. 
Joe made private deals. He had his way and I 
got my way.” The door started to shut and 
then opened again. “And don’t hang around, 
Mack, and don’t knock on the door any more 
or somebody comes out and reasons with 
you.’ The door banged shut. 
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Sam did not leave the Market Street area. 
It was always so effortlessly accomplished in 
the movies. Sinister types were always avail- 
able to the hero. He hit the roughest-looking 
bars he could find. He tried to select suitable- 
looking types and start a conversation and — 
steer it around to the point where he could 
state his problem in a hypothetical way. 

One sad-faced bartender gave him a low- 
key lecture. ““Chief, you better stay away from 
that television set. We got tough, smart cops 
here.” 


Sam knew from the way his mouth felt that 
he was getting slightly drunk. “I'll tell you 
what I really want.” 

“I don’t want to hear it. I don’t want to 
know nothing about what you’ve got to buy 
or sell. The less I know, the better I sleep.” 

He drove carefully home. “I was a great 
success,” he told Carol bitterly. “I was over-_ 
whelmed by my own competence. It was like 
trying to sell dirty post cards at a Sunday- 
school wienie roast.” 

“How much have you had to drink?” 

“Plenty,” Sam told her. “It was an occu- 
pational hazard. I skulked through low dives, 
my collar turned up. I’ve been called Doc, 
Mack and Chief.” 

“Can’t you do anything ?” 

“T can call Sievers Monday morning.” 

‘“‘What a ghastly piece of luck, Mr. Tanelli 
dying like that.” 

The last drink seemed to be having more ef- 
fect than all the others. He swayed and peered 
down at her. “Ghastly luck for good old Joe 
too.” 

“Don’t be nasty to me.” 

“T’ve got it figured out. You know what it is, 
don’t you? It’s the finger of fate diddling little 
Sammy Bowden. That good man. That noble 
and righteous man. Ah, how he’s slipped. Now 
he goes forth to hire assassins.” 

“Darling, please.” pies, 

“Law and Order Bowden, we all called him 
around the office. He could break but not 
bend. He would never compromise with his | 
honor. And what a pitiful sight he is these 
days. Slinking through the slums ——” 

The crack of her small hard palm against 
his cheek was loud and shocking. The sting 
made his eyes water. He looked down at her 
and she did not look angry or hurt. She 
stared up at him quite calmly. 

“Hey!” he said. 

“Drinks or no drinks, I don’t think it is an. 
awfully good time for us to start feeling sorry 
for ourselves, dear.” 

“But I was just —— 

“‘Mad at yourself for not being able to do 
something entirely out of your line and con- 
trary to what you believe in. So you were | 
starting to roll in bathos.” 

“That’s a sneaky right you’ve got there, 
pardner.” 

“Well, were you?” 

“T guess.” 

“T need a lot of strength to lean on at this 
point. Up until a few minutes ago there’s 
been plenty.” 

“It’s back now. Resume leaning.” 

To his astonishment she began to cry. All 
our emotional reactions are becoming shrill and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 217 
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HELP UNICEF 


program, which provides milk and 
other foods: establishes maternal- and 
child-health centers: provides treat- 
ment and preventive measures for 
malaria, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
trachoma, leprosy, yaws and other 
diseases. 

Associate memberships may be 
taken out as follows: Regular, $5 a 
year: contributing, $10 a year; sup- 
porting, $25 a year; patron, $100 a 
year, or as much more as you would 
like to give. Send your member- 
ship fee to United States Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214 
raggedy, he thought. Tension is washing the 
sand from under our castle walls. 


On Monday morning the local branch of 
-Apex gave him the information he needed in 
‘order to phone Sievers in California. Though 
the connection was clear, Sievers had a sound 
of remoteness, of lack of interest. 

“Heart attack? That’s too bad.” 

“Tt makes it pretty awkward for me, 
Sievers.” 

“T can see how it would.” 

“Who shall I contact for the same kind of 
service?” 

“T don’t think there’s anybody else to go to.” 

“What do I do? Maybe I can find somebody 
on my own.” 

“T don’t think you can. And it would be a 
bad risk. You might better just .. . get your 
people out of the way.” 

“T—I see.” 

“Sorry I can’t be more helpful.” 

It was a most unsatisfactory conversation. 
And it meant the end of a possible line of de- 
fense. They would have to fall back to another 
defensive position. 

He talked it over on Monday night with 
Carol. She took it more calmly than he had 
anticipated. ; 

“T know that it makes a certain kind of 
sense,” she said, “but we will be so dispersed. 
Nance and Jamie down at camp. Bucky and 
me off God knows where. It leaves only you 
and that frightens me, darling. What good 
will any of us be if something happens to you?” 

“I’m going to be the most devout coward 
you ever heard of, honey. I’ll take a room at 
the New Essex House and I won’t go out after 
dark, and I won’t open the door unless I know 
for sure who has knocked.” 

‘And then suppose nothing happens? When 
do we come back? When do we know it’s 
over?” 

“J don’t think he’s going to be very patient 
when he gets out. I think he’ll make a move 
and I think he’ll make it at me, and I’m going 
to make certain it will be unsuccessful; and if 
he does, then we’ll have the evidence that will 
send him back for a long time.” 

“Oh, yes. For a year, or three years, and 
then we can have such a fine time planning 
just what we'll do when they let him out 
again.” 

“Tt will work out. Tomorrow I am becom- 
ing a dashing and dangerous figure, with the 
help of Captain Dutton.” 

“What do you mean?” , 

“He is arranging the permit for me. He 
wasn’t as reluctant as I expected him to be. 
At lunchtime I go pick up a very ugly and 
efficient device manufactured by Smith and 
Wesson. And when the harness is properly 
fitted, it will hang right here. It will nestle in a 
_ thing called a spring-clip holster. Nobody can 
_ snatch it away, but when I reach for it properly 
it will, Dutton claims, jump right into my 

hand.” 















| 

She looked at him in a level way. ‘“‘So many 
| gay little jokes. And such a wide, glassy, self- 
conscious smile.” 

“What do you want me to do? Clench my 
| teeth and look steely-eyed? Of course I’m 
self-conscious about it! It isn’t exactly my 
| line, you know. I’m scared of Cady. I’m 
| scared the way a kid having a nightmare is 
scared. The thought of him makes my hands 
_ Sweat and makes my belly feel hollow. I’m so 
scared I’m going to wear that gun and to- 
morrow night I’m going to take so many car- 
tridges up on the hill that by the time I’m 
_ through I’m going to be able to draw and fire 
_and hit what I aim at. 

“Now then. Back to scheduling. We leave 
early Friday morning. We find a place for you 
and Bucky. We stay there Friday night. Sat- 
urday we see the birthday girl. I stay with you 
Saturday night at the place we find and Sun- 
day I drive back into town and ——” 

“Why don’t we take both cars, dear? When 
We go to camp we can leave the MG at the 
Place where I’m going to stay, and then on 
Sunday you can drive it back to the city when 
you check into the hotel.” 


| 





He wore the short-barreled revolver home 
on Tuesday night, feeling vastly foolish, and 


suspecting that everyone who glanced at him 
on the street saw the suspicious bulge under 
his left arm. 

He stood inspection while Carol circled 
him. Finally she said, “I know it’s there, so I 
can see the sort of lump it makes, but actually, 
darling, I guess you’re the type. You’re thin 
and you like your jackets cut loosely anyway.” 

He went up to the range with three boxes of 
shells, and a piece of sheeting and some 
twine. He tied the sheeting around a tree 
thick enough to simulate a man’s torso. He 
penciled a crude heart on the left side of the 
chest. At first he was discouragingly slow, 
awkward and inaccurate. The weapon had a 
flat gutty bark, much more authoritative than 
the snapping of the .22. He fired a couple of 
dozen rounds for accuracy, and then went 
back to the routine of drawing and firing, im- 
proving doggedly. 

Carol came up the hill. 

“Does the demonstration make you feel 
any better?” 

She nodded. “‘It does, Sam. It really does. 
But it’s funny to think of you. . . 1 mean ——”’ 

“If you mean I don’t consider myself a 
dashing figure, you’re right. I am a sedentary 
forty-year-old office worker, with a mortgage, 
a family and an insurance program. I am not 
suited to this new aroma of violence and 
menace.” 

She came up to him and held his wrists. 
“You are as brave as any man. You have 
warmth and strength. You know how to love 
and be loved. That is a great and rare art. You 
are my man, and I wouldn’t want you 
changed in any way.” 

He kissed her and then stood, holding her 
in his arms. He looked down over her shoul- 
der and the dark gleam of the gun in his right 
hand looked incongruous. He was holding 
his wrist canted so the weapon would not 
touch her. And beyond the gun he could see the 
white target and the penciled heart. 


On Friday they left early and drove south- 
east toward the pleasant little vacation villages 
in the lake area. Bucky seemed willing to ac- 
cept the idea that Carol wanted a vacation 
from doing all the housework and he could 
come along too. It was, they told him, the 
next best thing to going away to camp. 

They drove slowly in the two cars and ar- 
rived at the town of Suffern, ninety miles from 
Harper, at lunchtime. They had a good lunch 
in the quiet dining room of a lakeside inn 





called The West Wind. It was an old-fashioned 
frame building, with the tall and awkward 
dignity of the Victorian period. A busy little 
cricket of a man showed them two third- 
floor rooms on the lake side with connecting 
bath. The weekly rate was reasonable and the 
rooms, with maple furniture and rag rugs, 
were clean and cheery. The rate included break- 
fasts and dinners, the use of the tiny beach, 
the hotel rowboats when available,"the English 
croquet course, and the two tennis courts. 
There were other children in the hotel. 

It was not at all necessary, Sam decided, 
to use a different name. It would be theatrical, 
ludicrous and unnecessary. Carol said she 
would write directly to Sam’s office and, as an 
additional precaution, use envelopes not 
marked with the return address of The West 
Wind. 

After Carol and Bucky had unpacked and 
changed, they went for a walk through the 
village. 

That night, after they were in the big double 
bed, Carol said, “I wish it could stay like this. 
I mean so safe. I don’t want Sunday to come 
and I don’t want to stand out there making 
my mouth smile while you drive away.” 

“Don’t think about it.” 

“T can’t stop.” 


As had been prearranged by letter, they 
picked Jamie up at his camp before lunch. He 
was brown and thin and scrubbed to a startling 
state of cleanliness. Then they drove three 
miles along the lake-shore road to Minnatalla 
to get Nancy. Nancy looked overwhelmingly 
healthy, and she had stars in her eyes. 

They drove thirty miles due east to the small 
city of Aldermont for a festive meal in the 
dining room of the Hotel Aldermont. The 
hostess gave them an alcove off the dining 
room, where they had more privacy. 

After lunch Sam went out and got the 
presents out of the car. Nancy was delighted 
with everything. There were the traditional 
small consolation presents, one apiece for 
Jamie and Bucky. Consolation for its being 
somebody else’s birthday. 

Carol, by prearrangement, took Bucky off 
and left Sam at the table with Nancy and 
Jamie so he could tell them about the new 
arrangement. They could know their mother 
and Bucky were at The West Wind in Suffern, 
but they were to keep it to themselves. Nancy 
asked if she could tell Tommy, and Sam told 
her she could. In the event of serious emer- 
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"Il know I asked you, Ronald, but that has nothing 
to do with it! I'm not going out with anyone who 
can't be more tactful about his honest opinions!” 
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gency they could phone their mother in Suf- 
fern, and phone him at either the office or the 
New Essex House. 

Jamie looked somberly at his father and 
said, “It’s just like running away, isn’t it?” 

“You hush!” Nancy said. 

“Never mind, Nance,” Sam told her. “Yes, 
son. In a sense it is. But I’m not hiding. I’m 
going to be careful, but I’m not going to hide. 
They put the women and children in the life- 
boats first.” 

“Tommy and Mr. Menard keep telling me 
to stay with the other kids all the time,”’ Jamie 
said. 


Dont either of you get careless,’ Sam 
said. “The man has a car. He’s out of jail. 
When he finds the house closed, he can easily 
find out in the village where you kids go in 
the summer. I know he knows Nancy by sight, 
and I’d guess he knows you by sight too. 
Ready to go? Your mother and Bucky will 
be out in the lobby.” 

“It’s funny to think about nobody being 
home,” Nancy said. She touched her father’s 
arm shyly as they stood up. “Please be careful, 
daddy.” 

“J will.” 


On Sunday night Sam had dinner in the 
grillroom at the New Essex House by himself 
and then went to bed. He felt very alone in 
the world. At the end of the drive that went 
up to the side entrance of The West Wind he 
had stopped and looked back and waved. 
Carol and Bucky, standing close together on 
the green grass of the lawn, waved back. He 
drove the little car too fast all the way back to 
New Essex. 

Nothing happened on Monday or Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Sam followed his cautious 
routine. He called Carol twice from the office. 
She had a determined cheerfulness plastered 
over her tension and her loneliness. But the 
camouflage was imperfect. On Wednesday 
morning there was a long chatty letter from 
her. She described the other guests in the hotel. 
She had found a tennis partner, a rangy power- 
ful girl whose husband was a marine captain 
on overseas duty. Her game was rusty but it 
was beginfiing to come back. Bucky had shown 
such an interest she had found him a small 
racket and she was teaching him the basic 
strokes. He was learning quite quickly. Bucky 
was contemptuous of the poor television recep- 
tion in the lounge. There was a good loan 
library in the big drugstore in the town. And 
she missed him. They both missed him and 
missed the house and missed the campers. 

On Thursday afternoon he decided that he 
had had enough of waiting and wondering. It 
was time the white mouse ventured out of the 
hole and found where the cat was. 

He arrived at Nicholson’s Bar on Market 
Street at six o’clock. The bar had a scuffed, 
worn look. The mirrors and the chrome were 
peeling. The television over the bar was on 
and there was an out-of-order sign on the 
jukebox. There were three men sitting at the 
far end of the bar, heads close together, talk- 
ing in low important voices. There were no 
other customers. 

The bartender stood endlessly polishing a 
glass and watching the television screen. Sam 
took a stool on the curve of the bar near the 
door, then, feeling self-conscious, he moved to 
the end stool around the curve where, by 
sitting sideways, his back was to the wall and 
he could see the door. 

The bartender drifted over to him, looking 
at the screen until the last possible moment. 
He wiped the bar in front of Sam and said, 
“Yes sir?” 

“Beer: 

“Coming up.” 

He brought the beer and a glass, picked up 
Sam’s dollar, rang it up, put a half dollar and 
a nickel on the bar. 

“Pretty slow?” 

“Always is, this time of day. We do a late 
business.” 

“Has Max been in lately?” 

He saw the bartender look him over more 
carefully. “What Max do you mean? We got a 
lot of Maxes.”’ 

“The bald one with the tan.” 

The bartender pulled at his underlip. ‘Oh, 
that Max. I see him one time lately. Let me 
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think back. Sure, it was last Saturday night. 
He had some trouble, you know. He slugged a 
cop and they put him in city jail for thirty 
days.” 

“How about Bessie McGowan? She been 
in?” 

“She’s always in, mister,” the bartender 
told him. ‘I wish that she’d pick another spot 
for a change. She ought to be coming in any 
time now.” 

Ten minutes later a woman walked in. She 
could not have selected anything to wear which 
could have made her look more grotesque. 
She had on white pumps with four-inch heels, 
skin-tight black bullfighter pants, a wide white 
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leather belt with a gilt buckle, a tight sweater- 
blouse in a red-and-white horizontal candy 
stripe. A woman with a perfect figure 
might have been able to carry it off with 
a certain amount of theatrical success. But 
this was a woman in her middle years, with a 
mop of hair so abused by dyes that it was the 
color and texture of sun-bleached hemp. She 
had a puffy chipmunk face, square red lips 
painted boldly on. She was grotesque, ludi- 
crous and incredible. Yet there was nothing 
pathetic about her. She was carrying on her 
own war against time in her own way. 

She plopped a white bag on the bar and said 
in a voice worn by tobacco, whisky and long 
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use into a texture that was like a stage whisper 
by a baritone, “Jolt and water, Nick.” 

“The check come?” the bartender asked 
warily. 

“Yes, yes, the check came.” She slapped a 
five-dollar bill on the bar. 

As he reached for the bottle the bartender 
said, motioning toward Sam, ‘Friend of yours 
asking after you, Bessie.” 

She turned and stared at him and then 
walked over to him. He saw that her eyes 
were large and gray and exceptionally lovely. 
She sat on the stool next to him, and studied 
him, puzzled. “I draw a blank. Clue me.” 

The bartender put the shot glass of whisky, 
a glass of water and her change in front of 
her. 

“Well over a month ago, Bessie. You were 
out at one of the joints on the shore east of 
town. With a bald man named Max. You told 
me this was your favorite spot.” 

“I remember that Max. I was with him. 
But what were we doing talking to you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You've got a haircut and clean fingernails 
and a press in your suit, mister. You talk like 
your folks sent you to college. You could be 
a doctor or a dentist. Max would talk to 
bums. Nobody but bums. You gentlemen 
types made him ugly.” 

“So since you recommended the place, I 
thought I’d stop and get a drink.” 

“So you thought you’d stop and get a 
drink.”’ She looked at him with a compelling 
and horrible coquetry. 

He said quickly, ““Seen Max around lately?” 

“No thanks. He was in jail. I guess he’s out 
now. Let me tell you about that Max Cady. 
He’s all man. I got to give him that. But he’s 
mean as a snake. He doesn’t give a damn for 
anybody in the world but Max Cady. You 
know what he did to me?” She lowered her 
voice and her face hardened. ‘‘He beat me. I 
thought he was going to kill me, honest. All the 
lights went out. When I woke up he was gone. 
I got the doc over and told him I fell down- 
stairs. I've never yelled cop in my life, but I 
was close. Three cracked ribs. Forty-three 
bucks dental. I looked so awful it was a week 
before I stirred out of the place. He isn’t a 
human being. That Max is an animal. All I 
did was ask questions. All he had to do was 
say shut up.” 

“So he’s no friend of yours, Bessie.” 

“If I saw him dead in the street, I'd buy 
drinks for the house.” 

“He’s no friend of mine.” 

She shrugged. ‘How do you mean, just see- 
ing us that once?” 

“| didn’t. I made that up.” 

The gray eyes turned very cold. “‘I don’t like 
gags.” 

““My name is Sam Bowden.” 

“So what’s that got to do with —— Did 
you say Bowden?” 

““Maybe he called me the lieutenant.” 

= ves, hedide= 

“Bessie, I want you to help me. I don’t know 
what to expect. He’s going to try to hurt me. 
Somehow. I want to know if he gave you any 
clue.” 

She kept her voice very low. “He was a 
funny guy, Sam. He didn’t have much to say. 
But twice he talked about Lieutenant Bowden. 
And both times it gave me the cold creepers, 
right up and down my back. Part the way he 
looked. He didn’t say anything that made any 
sense, though. One time he said you were an 
old Army buddy and to show you how much 
he liked you, he was going to kill you six 
times. He said he was going to make you last. 
He was drinking, and I tried to, you know, 
kinda laugh it off like telling him he wouldn’t 
kill anybody for real.” 

““What did he say?” 

“Nothing. He just gave me a look and he 
didn’t say any more that time. Do you know 
what he meant? How can you kill anybody 
six times?” 


H. looked down into his beer glass. “If a 
man had a wife, three kids and a dog.” 
She tried to laugh. “‘Nobody’d do that.” 
“‘He started with the dog. He poisoned it.” 
Her face turned chalky. “Dear sweet Jesus!” 
“‘What else did he say?” 
“There was just the one other time he 
talked about you. He said something like “By 


the time I get around to the lieutenant, 7 
be doing him a favor. He'll be begging for if 
That kind of fits with the other, doesn’t it?’ ~ 
“Would you come with me to police hear 
quarters and sign a statement about what ye 
heard him say?” : 
She looked at him for ten seconds. “I” 
seen the inside of that place too many time 
already. They wouldn’t listen to anythin 
Bessie McGowan says. I’m sorry if you ge 
problems, but that’s the way the ball bounces, 
“Tl beg you to ——” 
She got off the stool. “I don’t have to d 
anything about anything.” 3 
“Not so loud, Bessie,” Nick said. 


She picked up her change. “I’m finding 
better joint.”” She yanked the street door shu 
behind her. 

Nick sighed. ““Once upon a time she wai 
Miss Indiana. She showed me the clipping 
Well, come back and see us.” 1 

Sam walked down to Jaekel Street. No. 21 
was a square three-story frame house painte) 
brown with yellow trim. A window sign ar 
nounced Room for Rent. He pushed the decor 
bell and heard it ring in the back of the hous) 
There was a smell of mold and acid and cai 
bage and soiled bedding. There was a screar | 
ing quarrel going on upstairs. 

A gaunt old woman came down the hal, 
way toward him. ““Yay-yuss?” j 

“Does Mr. Cady live here.” 

“Nope.” 

“Mr. Max Cady?” 

“Nope.” 

“But he did live here?” 

““Yay-yuss. But he don’t no more. I wa 
no truck with fighting and police and jail folk | 
That’s where he was. Jailed. Come back Fr} 
day and got his stuff. He didn’t want to_pz 
me rent for parking space ahind the ho 
but I said as how I’d have the law right bac; 
on him in a minute and then he paid me an} 
he drove his car off and that’s the last of him 

“Did he leave a forwarding address?” 

“Now that would be downright stupid fe 
a man never got any mail at all, wouldn’t it?) 

‘Has anybody else come around asking fe 
him?” 

“You're the very first and I surely pra 
you're the last.” j 

He phoned Dutton the next morning. Du 
ton said he would see if anybody could get | 
line on Cady. 







Nothing happened on Friday. On Saturdé 
he drove down to Suffern and on Sunday th 
visited Nancy and Jamie. He was back at h 
desk on Monday morning. He had not to 


‘Carol about the story he got from Bess) 
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McGowan. He did not want her to know fh 
had gone down into Cady’s area, nor did F } 


wish to alarm her. | 
Nothing happened on Monday. Or Tue! 
day. 
The phone call from Mr. Menard cam 


through on Wednesday, at ten in the mornir}” 


on the last day of July, the day when Cary 
was to have gone down and picked Jamie 


in the afternoon and taken him back to Su! q 


fern with her. It was his final day of camp. 
When he realized who was calling, he fe 
as though his heart had stopped. 
“Mr. Bowden? Jamie’s been hurt.” 
‘*How was he hurt?” 


“T think you’d better come down. He’s ch 


his way over to the Aldermont Hospital no 
and it will probably be best if you go direct 
there. It’s not serious. He’s not in dange 
Sheriff Kantz will want to talk to you. I he 


to... give him what information I had, 
course.” 

“Tll leave right away. Have you informe 
my wife?” 


“She left before the call got through. I uy 
derstand she’s on her way here. I’ll send hy 
over to Aldermont and we could keep the litt) 
fellow here with us, if she agrees to that.” 

“Tell her I think that would be a good ide 
Where’s Nancy?” 

“On the way over with her brother a 
Tommy Kent.” ‘ 

“Can you please tell me what happened * 
the boy?” 

“He was shot, Mr. Bowden.” 


(To be Concluded) 


or Four-Eyes. Perhaps she’s really upset. I 
\Ndon’t know why, but every time I come home 
1 am always afraid that something has hap- 
ipened. But even from the hall I can see that 
Jnothing has happened. Everything is normal. 
).On the floor, right in front of the door, is 
ray oldest son, stretched out on his back with 
Nhis legs at a right angle and a comic book 








“Hi,” he says, without looking at me. And 
bursts into a roar of laughter at something in 
his comic book. 

They say that sons take after their mothers. 
‘In my home they all take after their mother, 
‘sons and daughters both. Proceeding along 


itoy automobiles overturned like dying beetles, 
/T meet a daughter one hand span tall and two 


§) with pink pants on inside out and somebody 
Jielse’s bib which covers her from her neck to 
Wher feet. 

“Gianna ug,” she informs me. “Ug Gi- 
anna.” 
| Gianna is she, if I have figured correctly, but 

I am astounded that she calls herself ugly. She 
is usually very vain. 
| “Why?” I ask her suspiciously. The women 
in my family always make me suspicious. 

“Gianna foon,” she explains to me. “Mamma 
foooooon!” 

I told you that they all take after their 
mother. They are all abstract. Gianna foon. 
Mamma foooooon—maybe it’s an early poetic 
attempt. I continue on to the living room. 

I find the usual scene there. My wife is sit- 
| ting in front of her writing table and typing 
| like ten typing people. She has a green hand- 
kerchief on her head, a pair of enormous ski 
pants, two tufts of cotton in her ears, a 
daughter drawing a picture seated on her feet 
§} and a son who is shooting rubber bands at her 
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MY WIFE’S 


CONTINUED FR 


The reason for the handkerchief on her head 
is plain: headache. All writers always have 
headaches, if you want to know. Whether they 
all put handkerchiefs on their heads I don’t 
know. As for the tufts of cotton in her ears, 
they are acoustical insulation. (“My anti- 
bells” she calls them.) The result is that the 
children, to attract her attention, shout like 
ten shouting people or else pull violently at 
her elbow until she, defeated, removes the 
cotton, listens, solves, comments, praises, 
puts back the cotton and picks up the thread 
again. 

Don’t ask me why, in the month of July, my 
wife wears ski pants to write a story, because 
I don’t know. She says that these ski pants— 
these and only these—bring her good luck. 
That they are magnetic and attract inspiration. 
“Who has seen my magnets?” she says when 
she has to begin writing. ““A hundred lire to 
the first one who finds my magnets.”’ And the 
whole family scurries to look for the magnets— 
that is, the pants—which, like everything else 
in this house, are never where they ought to 
be. When the magnets are found, she puts 
them on and inspiration is assured. Perhaps 
even Dante, while he was writing the Inferno, 
wore ski pants. 

I look at her. Her “‘working” glasses, which 
are enormous, hide half her face and her nose, 
seen in profile, is more than ever like a comma. 
Hi, Four-Eyes. 1 feel something fluttering 
around me which dangerously resembles a 
cloud and I move forward a step. 

She hasn’t heard me arrive because of the 
cotton. I put a hand on her shoulder and she 
leaps a foot in the air. ““Don’t tell me- it’s 
dinnertime already!” 

It’s a cry from the heart. Other wives wait 
for their husbands, all dressed up and trem- 
bling, watching the clock and twisting their 
hands, and when he arrives they run to meet 
him with their heart in their eyes. All wives do 
it. Even the ones in her stories. And she—look 
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at her there. Her devoted young husband 
comes home tired from work. She looks at 
him and what does she say? “Don’t tell me 
it’s dinnertime already!” 

There’s not a trace of cloud remaining. I see 
before me a creature with horrible glasses, 
horrible ski pants and a horrible handkerchief 
on her head. A presumptuous little monster to 
whom I have sacrificed, God alone knows 
why, the ten best years of my life. 

“Well, I suppose I’d better go into the 
kitchen,” she sighs, looking at the typewriter 
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as an exile might look at the coast of his native 
land. “Vl finish it later.” 

The story, she means. That it is eight o’clock 
and I am as famished as ten famished people 
and that nothing is ready doesn’t bother her in 
the least. Oh, but it won’t end like this, I re- 
solve while waiting for dinner. Who does she 
think she is? For a few scribbled stories that 
she writes, does she think she can treat me like 
a worm? Furthermore, if I weren’t around to 
reread them and criticize them and correct all 
her millions of typing errors, does she think 
they would be published? Pff! Oh, but Ill 
make her understand, I who —— 

Dinner is ready in less than a half hour. To 
compensate, it is terrible as it generally is. 
The older boy eats with his comic book lean- 
ing against his glass, the older girl eats with 
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her left hand so she can draw surrealistic 
beasts with her right hand, the younger boy 
keeps firing without pause, the younger girl 
gives something to eat all around, to my arm, 
to h:r mother’s arm, to the twelve stuffed 
animals wi*h scanty fur among the dishes, to 
the napkins and to the glasses. ‘‘Papa, "lasses, 
goo’ “lasses, papa.”’ Their mother nibbles a 
finger and gazes at everyone from an infinite 
distance. That’s my wife. 

I get up and pretend to read a newspaper in 
my armchair, gritting my teeth to hold back 
my bitterness. Behind me the children carry on 
their abstract discussions, interspersed with 
sinister tinklings and frightful crashes which 
mean my wife is clearing the table. 

“How hot it is,” she says vaguely. But she 
doesn’t take off the ski pants for fear that 
later inspiration may escape her. “Oh, heay- 
ens, how hot it is. Gianna, don’t eat the knife. 
What will the knife’s mother say if you eat it? 
She will cry, oh, how she will cry. What. 
Giorgio? What, Marina? One at a time, please, 
Eh? Who? Where? Don’t shoot at the light 
bulb, Momo, because it will get mad and burst 
and then papa will get mad and burst too. 
What, Marina-Giorgio? Who? Why? One at a 
time, please. Oh, heavens, heavens, how hot 
it is!” 

One last crash farther away informs me that 
my wife has moved into the kitchen. But not 
for long (she washes the dishes at two A.M. or 
even not at all). Another series of “Eh? 
What? Who? Where? One-at-a-time-please. 
Oh-heavens-how-hot-it-is,’”” announces her re- 
turn. 

Here she is, tiny and crazy, with her hand- 
kerchief on her head. She resembles a pirate 
after three days of starvation. She looks at 
me; I look at her. The atmosphere between us 
could be cut with a knife. 

“‘Hey,”’ she says. 

I turn to look at the paper. If she thinks she 
can set everything straight with a hey —— 
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“Hey you,” she insists. 

I raise my eyes and turn to look at her. In 
the space between the glasses and the commas 
a dimple has appeared. It’s not fair. Now 
she'll take off her glasses, I think, and press 
my hands on the armrests to resist this injus- 
tice. 

She doesn’t take off her glasses. She doesn’t 
even dream of it. She takes one hand from be- 
hind her back and in it there are some type- 
written pages. 

“If you want to read my story ——”’ she 
says magnanimously. 

That’s what she says, understand? During 
innumerable and rather animated discussions 
I have made clear to my wife my wholehearted 
masculine contempt for stories in general 
and hers in particular. If, however, she should 
send in a story without having me read it 
first she would offend me mortally and she 
knows it. 

I get up slowly and I feel myself swelling 
like an avalanche. The air whistles around 
me. 

“Blast your stories!” I shout like ten shout- 
ing people. However, instead of “blast” I use 
another word. More incisive and adapted to 
my state of mind. 

Through the whistling air I hear Gianna’s 
sweet voice, ‘‘Papa sout. Oh papa sout.”’ And 
I see my wife bend over to pick up something 
that hasn’t fallen. She is laughing—laughing 
at me, understand? I think I could commit 
murder. 

“Perhaps you didn’t understand me, my 
friend,” I say, shaking her scrawny little arm. 
“T was speaking seriously. Blast your kitchen- 
maid stories and double blast you, you mad- 
woman,” I say, shaking her again. “You half- 
baked p-pirate!” 

She jerks her arm free. ‘Well, then, get 
out!’ she shouts, pounding her fist on the 
table. ““You and your Grecian nose and your 
broad shoulders and your brain like a 
r-rooster! Good only to criticize and swear. 
What use are you to me? Get out. What are 
you waiting for?” 


“Nothing,” I say. “I’m not waiting for any- 
thing. I’m going.” i 
And I slam the door too. Papa pam. 4 
hk 

She said it herself, didn’t she? Get out, she 
said. What use are you to me? she said. With & 
your Grecian nose and your brain like a* 


rooster. She said it herself. So it’s fair, isn’t it, hm 
that I am here at Floretta’s bar? Since I’m no §& 


use to my wife, I, who gave up blondes for her. 
Possibly I might be of some use to someone 
else. Possibly my shoulders and my nose might 
make the eyes of twenty-two-year-old shapely | 
blondes flutter. It may be. Take a look at the 
cashier’s desk and see if Floretta is fluttering | 
her eyes. Did you see? I need only stretch out 
my hand. And you may be sure that this time ju 
I will stretch it out. Oh, and how I will stretch 9 
it out. The bar is half empty. Watch. 

“Look at Floretta,”’ the bartender whispers 
confidentially. “‘Just take a look at her.” 

I take a look at her. She is not only flutter- 
ing her eyes; she is drying them with a hand- 
kerchief. : 

“It’s always like that,” sneers the bartender, 
tapping his forehead with his finger. ““When 
she reads that stuff she always weeps.” 

“What is it?” I ask him. ‘‘The obituary 
page?” 

“Worse,” he says. “The stories of Minni 


Liccioli. ... What’s the matter, did you choke? 


Look up at the ceiling and it will stop. Look 

at the little bird, my mother used to say when- 

ever I choked.” » 
While I look at the little bird and the bar- 


tender beats me on the back Floretta finishes 
reading. She blows her nose once more, puts {ff 


the magazine in her bag and comes toward me, | 


undulating. She sits down on the stool next #& 


to me, smiles, and I stop looking at the little | 
bird. I had almost forgotten what twenty-two- 
year-old girls are like when they are pretty. © 
“It’s a lovely evening,” I say. ‘““Would you 
like to go for a stroll with me?” 
The bartender coughs. 
“Oh, I'd love to,” she says. “I’d madly 
love to.” 


WHAT IS A BOY? 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


A boy has two jobs: one is just 
being a boy, the other is growing 
up to be a man. What is a boy 
made of and what does he need be- 
parents, food, clothes and 
shelter? 

First: He has an unbelievable 
amount of dynamism in his muscles 
and is equipped with a complete 
self-starter. With his impelling de- 
sire to take exercise, what he will 
do next is unpredictable. He needs 
to exhaust these surplus energies in 
an indestructible place. 

Second: He has an insatiable 


side 


curiosity and a large supply of 
imagination. At times he seems to 
be an illuminated interrogation 
point. That requires that his newly 


discovered world be explored all 
over, including remote ideas. He 
needs a place for adventure. 

Third: He has a yen for battle, 
strife and competition. The battle 
instinct needs to be channeled into 
constructive competition with due 
recognition of his prowess. He also 
needs companionship and friend- 
ship. 

Fourth: He wants to belong to 
something. He likes to play games. 
He needs every implement from 
checkers to a baseball bat. 

Fifth: He takes to water and 
should have a periodic bath. He is 
equipped with all the known physi- 
ological organs. They need to be 
occasionally inspected by a doctor. 

Sixth: He has a sense of orderly 
conduct, or he ean be instilled with 
it. He needs a place to try his hand 
in the problems of self-government. 





Seventh: He must someday learn 
a skilled occupation at which he 
can earn a living. He needs a chance 
to taste many trades to find his oc- 
cupational bent. 

Eighth: He is an American citi- 
zen from birth. He must be taught 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 
He has a soul, and it needs moral 
and spiritual guidance. He comes 
from every race, color and religion. 
He needs to learn to respect the 
dignity of all of them. 

These are the characteristic 
needs of all boys. Some boys are 
fortunate in their neighborhoods; 
some are not. Some have to live and 
play in an environment of bricks 
and pavement, in streets heavy 
with traffic. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America help to meet the needs of 
these, the pavement boys of our 
congested cities, so that they may 
have an equal chance with other 
boys to grow to good and useful 
manhood. 

A boy presents joys, hopes and 
especially paradoxes. He strains 
our nerves, yet he is a complex of 
cells teeming with affection. He is a 
periodic nuisance. He is a part-time 
wrecker, yet he radiates sunlight to 
all the world and can become a joy 
forever. 

There are 437 boys’ clubs in 287 
communities. They provide oppor- 
tunity for 420,000 boys. The results 
are difficult to measure, but one is 
certain: each year for fifty years the 
Boys’ Clubs of America have given 
this nation an army of good 
citizens. 
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There! In the palm of my hand. 

‘Tet’s go,” I say, gallantly helping her down 
m the stool. The bartender coughs again. 
[ take her arm and I am a handsome young 
in without a past who is walking along the 
rm, empty streets in the evening with a per- 
med blonde on my arm. It’s a lovely feel- 
s—melancholy and stimulating and lovely. 
wt talk, Floretta. 

But she talks. , 

“T’ve been wanting to ask you for a long 
e,” she says, “‘but you were so reserved that 
ever had the courage.” 

‘Ask me what?” I inquire. 

‘About your wife,’ she says. “Please, 
Idn’t you get me a photograph of your 


‘Oh, no! It can’t be. 
How do you know that I am my wife’s 
band?”’ I ask brusquely. 

“A friend of mine told me. She is the friend 
the sister of the niece of one of the tenants 
your building and she 
id to me, ‘See that guy 
th the pug nose? He’s 





ioli.’ ‘No-o-o, I 
id. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
*s the one. Honest.’ 
id that’s how Iknow.” 


‘e’s husband. I un- 
stand everything. A 
yment ago on this 
ewalk there was a 
ndsome young man 
th a Grecian nose, 
rsting with charm; 
there is a heap of 
oble. 

She speaks again. “I'd 
e wonderful care of 
The photograph, I 


skin, 


afraid 


stare. 


, 


The photograph with 
sses over Floretta’s 
hh register! God of 
beciles, look down. 

‘I wrote to your 
,’ she continues. 
aybe that letter of 
yretta’s is pinned to 
» wall.) “I wrote to 
twice, you know? 
e first time she didn’t 
*n answer me.” (Then 
» must have lost the 
ter. It might be in the 
en closet. Or in the 
rigerator.) “But I kept gn ‘loving her just 
»same. I’m a fan of hers like mad. I always 
everybody, ‘Minni Liccioli is a wonder.’ 
read all her stories twice and sometimes 
ee times. She’s marvelous. You can’t help 
ing her like mad. But you know all that, 


there. 


o 


discern. 





t’s strange, but I do know it. And suddenly 
‘eel frighteningly angry and frighteningly 
dud and frighteningly sad. 

‘And so I wrote her another time,’’ she 
s. “And she answered me. A little note 
At’s so cute I always carry it around with 
». Look.” 

y wife’s small, untidy handwriting. Her 
1 love letters—funny as twenty funny letters, 
d so alive and so much hers and’so much 
e. Oh, Four-Eyes! 

“However, she didn’t want to send me a 
otograph,”’ Floretta continues, carefully 
tting the note away. “She says she doesn’t 
ve one,”’ she adds, dubious. 

Dut it’s true. Those few snapshots which 
' Manage to take with our ancient family 
mera are all of the children and me. You are 
handsome, she says. Oh, Four-Eyes. I am 
t handsome. I am a guy with a pug nose 
d rocks in my head. Why did you marry me, 
vur-Eyes? 

“And so I thought I’d ask you for the pic- 
” Floretta goes on. ““You’ll give me one, 
n't you? Look, it doesn’t matter if your 





WHERE CHILDREN 
eames — HAVE PLAYED 


% 


usand smiles—not 
*me at all but for my 


By BYRON BUCK 


There is a silence where children 
have played, 


A stillness you feel with your 
A quiet so lonely you’re almost 


Where children have been. 


Blocks that lie scattered where 
no child crawls 


Form shifting designs as you 


The room is all corners and 
” ceiling and walls 


When the children aren’t 


The room is bewitched; the 
dolls will not wake; 


Charmed all the toys you 


A spell has been cast that 
nobody can break 


Till the children return. 





wife is a little bit ugly. I love her like mad 


just the same.” 


“Usgly!” I say. ““Who told you my wife was 
ugly?” 

“No, no, nobody,” she answers, frightened. 
“It’s only that . . . since she didn’t want to 
send me a picture I thought maybe ——” 

Don’t think, girl. Thinking doesn’t suit you. 
My wife ugly! Now you listen to me, girl. 
“My wife ——’’ I begin. 


| must have spoken for quite a while; my 
throat is dry. Dry and closed up. And there, 
in the warm air, among the neon lights and 
the people strolling and the evening voices, is 
my wife, born of my voice, alive and funny 
and mine as if she were really there and I 
really saw her. With her glasses and her com- 
mas and her disorder and her nerves and her 
gaiety. With her magnetic ski pants and her 
cotton in her ears and her glasses and her 
headaches and her laughs and her games. With 
her indomitable little 
body and her heart as 
big as a house. A big 
house, crowded and un- 
tidy and brave and alive. 
My home. Four-Eyes, let 
me come in. 

“You must love her 
like mad,” says a voice 
near me. 

What is this creature 
with yellow hair doing 
here? 

“You made me get a 
lump in my throat,”’ she 
says. And meansit. She’s 
not a creature; she’s 
Floretta, a girl who is 
fond of my wife. You’re 
nice, Floretta. 

“You'll give me that 
photograph?” she begs. 

Certainly. I will take 
lots and lots of photo- 
graphs, one more beau- 
tiful than the other, and 
then I will give you one, 
Floretta. To put over 
the cash register. And 
one of these days I'll 
bring my wife in for you 
to see. 

‘Honestly ?”’ she says. 
*“How wonderful! You 
promise ?”’ 

Yes, I promise. But 
now I am going home. 


The typewriter is si- 
lent. Thechildren’srooms 
ota are quiet. The lights 
eer ~ are out. Where are you, 
Four-Eyes? Even if lam 
only a stupid piece of furniture with a pug nose 
and some complexes, let me come in, please. 

I find her in our room, curled up in a chair, 
nibbling a finger. Mamma mia, she has put on 
her dress-up glasses. With rhinestones. And a 
stylish dress. And earrings and the air of being 
tired to death. 

I look at her and inside me a savage 
wave of gratitude and prayer is released 
and I would like to do something for her 
that she might always see with her four 
eyes, always touch with her funny inky hands 
and know. I want to make a poem for her, a 
love poem for my wife. 

“Hey!” I say. That is the poem. 

“Hey,” she breathes. She gets up and 
spreads out her hands like a lost child. “You 
didn’t come back for ages,’’ she says. And in 
those few words there is everything I needed 
to hear. 

I open my arms and she comes inside them, 
my girl for always, with her tiny body and her 
heart big as a house, and I am not a piece of 
furniture. I am the master of the house.Tired 
and happy and frighteningly proud. I don’t 
kiss her; I just hold her against me, inside the 
old cloud. 

““Where’ve you been?” she asks sleepily, 


with her face tucked down in the hollow of 


my arm. 

“With a girl,”’ I answer. 

I tell her about Floretta. And when I come 
to the key scene (““Can you let me have a pic- 


ture of your wife?’’) she opens both her eyes 
wide, bigger than the glasses, and then starts 
to roll on the bed, laughing like ten laughing 
people. I start to roll myself and that makes 
twenty of us. 

Finally I grab her by the hair. 

“What a sight, Bob Taylor,” she says. “I'll 
make a story out of it.” 

Blast! She’s really capable of doing it, you 
know. She’s capable of putting on those 
blasted magnets and running off to write it 
immediately. And while I squeeze her winking 
little face between my hands, I feel with a 
sharp, suffocating happiness, that tomorrow 
will be just like today and like yesterday and 
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like ten years ago and like twenty years from 
now; the crazy fights and the crazy laughs 
and the tiredness and the merriment and the 
hard work and the children and us. Our 
funny, dear, limping marriage. Thanks, Four- 
Eyes. 

“Hi, Dante,” I say to her. 

“Hi, Bob,” she whispers. 

She takes off her glasses and my legs are 
like piecrust. 

“And the story?” I murmur, after that soft, 
amazed silence. ““Aren’t you going to write 
ities 

“Tomorrow,” her voice replies inside the 
cloud. “‘I’ll write it tomorrow.” END 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
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proof buildings. Separate Junior 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS T0 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Thousands of firms need women accountants. We train you thoroly at 
home in spare time for well paying accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff 
of CPAs and expert accountants. Placement counsel. Write for sample 
lesson and illustrated free book, “Opportunities in Accounting’’ 

which describes the opportunities for women in this profitable field. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 


A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H 837 Chicago 5, Ill. 


BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


ea quickly, right at home, to 
play piano, guitar, amy instrument. 
Our famous pictured lessons make it 
easy. No scales or “exercises”. Start play- 
ing simple pieces right away. Few cents a 
lesson, 900,000 students! WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK. U. S. School of Music, 
Studio A6310, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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“We’re looking for people 
who like to y draw...” 


says Norman 
Rockwell, one of 
America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists. If 
you like to draw, you 
may have talent worth 
training for a full or 
part-time art career. 
Find out with our 12- 
page Talent Test. Thou- 
sands paid $1 to take it. 
Now, it’s FREE. If you show 
talent on test, you will be eli- 
gible for training under home- 
study program we developed. No 
obligation. Send name, address, 
age to: Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 291, Westport, Conn. 











HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need, Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost, Diploma to graduates. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, A1610 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, 
free, the work I have indicated below with the purchase of my first selection, 
indicated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selec- 
tions—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Thereafter I 
need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain 
membership I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buy- 
ing six Club choices, After my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to receive 
a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


A a trial subscriber to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
you can fully experience—over a short period of 








time—the unique benefits all members enjoy. There are 










at least three that are beyond question. First, as a mem- 
ber you share in more than $13,000,000 worth of free 
books (retail value) now distributed annually as Book- 

















PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of books offered to mem- Dividends. This is actually a form of member profit- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


sharing, similar to that of a consumer co-operative. The 
PLEASE SEND ME, FREE, WITH MY FIRST PURCHASE SPECIFIED ABOVE 


«¢ 


advanced” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the books you 


offer outlined here really represents 










"(Ghvene one of the’ “reterence’ works’ or seta liiwatraied abovey 
engage to buy later. Second, you effectually keep your- 
sree cdieeeccce tana self from missing, through overbusyness or procrastina-' 


tion, the new books you are most eager to read. (For 


example, see the list in the coupon.) Third, you get 





these books, which you will want to buy anyway, at 





City ccpumimaiann ga ategs so Zone No «State 


Books for Canadian members ar 
Toronto duty free, and may be p 









a considerable saving—an average of 20%, plus the 


ed lightly higher, are hipped from /OV 


for in either or Canadian currency 















Book-Dividends. Thus, membership is plainly good 





*Trademark Reg, U. §, Pat. Of. and in Canada sense for every reading family 







2515 pages ¢ ‘‘The best English dictionary of its size’-—New York Herald Tribune 


The four volumes are The Bible Designed to Be Read as Living Literature, Rand 
McNally Bible Atlas, The Bible as History, The Dead Sea Scrolis 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) $39.00 


‘a Re ental Geocane by Don Whitehead 4.96 All six volumes of Sir Winston’s epic history 
ee ee canon only) -$3°95 Dee aNON SE SCR ee THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY (Four volumes) rerait prices totat $27.25 
by Daphne du Maurier $3.95 Price (to members only) $3.75 A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, The 
LETTER FROM PEKING BES SEAL OWEDECROOND aie New Oxford Book of English Verse, The Oxford Book of American Verse 
by Pearl S. Buck $3.75 Price (to members onlu) $4.25 ‘ 
[-] THE LAST ANGRY MAN : THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE $36.00 
by Gerald Green | Vol. I: The Age of Roosevelt The Pulitzer Prize winning biography in four yolumes 
Price (to members only) $3.95 by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
[_] THE SHORT REIGN OF PIPPIN IV Price (to members only) $4.50 
eal by John Steinbeck $3.00 Cl THE TURN OF ue au = t 
— -s oy Arthur Bryan 
THE ETRUSCAN by Mika Waltari Price (to'members only) $4.50 
Price (to members only) $8.95 [7 DAY OF INFAMY 
[|] THE DURABLE FIRE by Walter Lord $3.95 
by Howard Swiggett [—] PROFILES IN COURAGE 
Price (to members only) $3.75 by John F. Kennedy $3.50 
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RETAIL PRICE $35.00 






RETAIL PRICE $25.00 







RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $28.90 


















































% The books you agree to buy can be chosen | 
from at least 100 Club Selections and Alternates. 
made available during the year. 


> Each month you receive a full report about the 
next Book-of-the-Month. If you judge it is a book! 
you would not enjoy, you send back a form) 
(always provided) specifying some other book. | 
Or you may simply say, ‘Send me nothing.” 

>K If you continue after this trial subscription, you’ 
will receive a Book-Dividend, averaging $6.00 in 
retail value, with every second book you buy. 









The editions of these works printed for new 
members were necessarily limited. If the supply is 
exhausted, there wil! be a delay in fulfilling | 
orders—at least four months, since it takes that 
long to print and bind any added edition of such | 
works. For that reason, immediate acceptance is 
advisable if you are interested. 













to perfect whiteness) 


A wash that’s merely white is no longer the best you 
can do. Now all-purpose Surf has a special brightener 
that puts ultra-violet rays (like those in sunshine) to 
work for you. Surf actually adds brightness—even to 
perfect whiteness. Brightens colors, too. Try today’s 
Surf and see. If you don’t get the whitest, brightest 
wash ever, Lever Brothers will refund every penny. 
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4 Cakes of Personal Size lvory Soap cost about 








the same as 3 cakes of other leading toilet Soaps! 


Take a look at prices of leading toilet soaps next 
time you shop. See how much less Personal Size 
Ivory Soap costs—4 cakes for no more than you’d 
pay for 3 of other brands. Why, that makes the 
4th cake pure savings! And such a beautiful way 
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to save. Ivory is the finest soap you can buy—pure, 
mild, gentle enough for a baby’s skin. So right for 
your complexion, too. Yes—take a look—That 
Ivory Look for your skin. So radiantly fresh and 
clear—so economically yours! 





-e2 Ivory is your best beauty buy 
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[ts distinct taste tells you so 


o-: 


e New Ipana® Tooth Paste with germ-killing 
WD-9 prevents bad breath. Use it regularly. 
Ipana’s distinct taste and refreshing after-taste 
tell you it cleans your entire mouth. 


e Ipana with WD-9 actually has twice the 
decay-germ killing power of any other leading 
tooth paste. So it can help your children 
fight tooth decay effectively, too. 


L j 4 Product of Bristol-Myers 












Look for 
the BIG cap — 


only on NEW Ipana 
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Red Cross Shoes designed for and inspired by . . . 


TODAY’S AMERICAN WOMAN 








ILLUSTRATED: THE CAD!) 


Ranch Tan: 


Fall’s smart new companion color. 










This is it... the luscious new neutral that gets along © 


beautifully with so many colors, so many textures... Wl) 


TRAVELER 
your whole wonderful world of tweeds and flannels. Ext| t 
wonderful in these easy-going Cobbies that were born | : 
live your busy, modern life . . . and love tt. i 
ROUNDTOWNER TIE . 


Smart young Cobbies 89 to Wn 


rHIs PRODUCT HA NO ONNE( ] 7 , y 
S co ECTIO WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS e THE UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION, CINCINNATI 7, o1) 
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Ladies Home J 


JOURNACLITIE S 


If it weren’t for the in- 
teresting people, we’d 
say don’t bother looking 
at this column this 
month. We read it a 
moment ago, backward, 
beginning at the bottom 
of a blank sheet of paper, 
and all it does is point 
Morals, a boring thing 
to do. To avoid this at 
the start, let’s point to HAMLEN HUNT, a 
Pretty Author who is not boring. She wrote 
Marry I Must-(on page 72; but why not 
wait until you come to it, leafing through?). 
It’s a short story about a girl named T. J. 
(that’s all), whose only purpose in going to 
college is to get a man and home of her own. 
Well! You can’t guess what happens to her! 
There’s a moral to it—you’ll see. The author’s 
brief: ‘Born in New York City, of painter 
parents, attended Columbia University and 
Radcliffe College, married a doctor from 
Mobile, Alabama; we now live near Boston 
and have two daughters of notable charm.” 





Hamlen Hunt 


Betty HANNAH HorFr- 
MAN frequently writes 
for the JoURNAL and is 
practically a member of 
the family, so we needn't 
pay much attention to 
her. She is a Wonderful 
Wife (of lawyer-husband 
Bob); a Wonderful 
Mother (of three); a 
Good Cook (she writes 
well too). About her inner life she says cats 
and reactionaries make her nervous and so 
do horses, only more so. This month she 
writes about the amazing Teddy Nadler and 
his family (How America Lives, page 161). 
Mr. Nadler is the $152,000 TV quiz-show 
winner whose photographic memory bested 
that of renowned scholars in many fields of 
knowledge. Yet, as former laborer Nadler 
explains, except for answering quiz ques- 
tions, knowledge alone is useless and will 
bring you neither love nor fame nor money. 





Our photo editor, Tina 
FREDERICKS, was born 
in Berlin, Germany, 
and christened Anna- 
Katarina. Her father 
was in the publishing 
business and frequently 
brought home dozens of 
magazines. As a baby 
she ate a good many 
of them, she says, and 
that’s how magazines got into her system. 
Her two daughters, Devon and Stacey, do not 
eat magazines. Tina is responsible for plan- 
ning the series of cover photographs depict- 
ing episodes in the life of a Young Couple. 
Watch them. In time they will perform all 
the ordinary miracles. The miracle on this 
month’s cover is a lopsided birthday cake— 
his. She is pleased; he is dubious, but he is 
going to eat it and like it. The moral is 
obvious. The photographer is MARK SHAW. 





Tina Fredericks 
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¥ 
EVERY SINGLE DAY 
WILL BE 


WONDERFUL because I made some big 
changes—in dress, make-up, job! I even 
changed my sanitary protection— 
changed to Tampax—and now, even 
“problem days” can be wonderful, too! 





AT WORK... I can go about my duties 
without a care about chafing, binding 
pads, or embarrassing odor. Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection is completely 
comfortable, dainty. 





AT PARTIES... I can wear the sleekest 
dress—feel poised, swre. For Tampax is 
invisible, unfelt when in place. Lets me 
move about in perfect freedom—as on 
any day of the month. 





ANYWHERE ... Tampax is easy to use, 
change and dispose of. Convenient to 
carry extras. Regular, Super, Junior ab- 
sorbencies, wherever drug products are 
sold. Look for Tampax Vendor in rest- 
rooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax, I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 





( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER (| ) JUNIOR 
Name 
(Please print) 
Address 
City State 








Hor weight watchers... new 
low-calorie D-ZERTA GELATIN 


With D-Zerta Gelatin you can 
make tempting, low-calorie salads, 
and delicious desserts that contain 
only 12 calories. 

D-Zerta Gelatin is made with- 
out sugar, yet it has all the good- 


ness and flavor of America’s best- 


liked gelatin. Try all 6 flavors— 
and get plenty—because the whole 
family will enjoy it. 

And now weight watchers can 
enjoy sweet, satisfying low-calorie 
D-Zerta Puddings—vanilla, choc- 


olate and butterscotch. 


D-Zerta and Jell-O are registered trade-marks of General Foods 


Compare the calories in one serving | 


Mince Pie 39) t 


Gingerbread 


1 Macaroon 


D-Zerta Pudding 
(with nonfat milk) 


D-Zerta Gelatin 
(all 6 flavors) 









SUGAR-FREE 6 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


D-ZERTA 
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FOR LOW CALORIE DIETS 
Only 12 calories in a serving 


Made by the makers of JEL-O desserts...so you know its good! 


READERS WRITE 


Most Fascinating 
Query of the Month 


Victoria, Texas 

Dear Editor of Ladies’ Home Journal: 1 
am a girl twelve years of age, and I would 
like to tell you something. 

Many girls in this city like the JOURNAL. 
But most of the stories are for grownups. 
So we (our club) wrote three stories that 
we thought would interest twelve-year- 
olds. But we can't write these stories over 
and over. So we thought of your maga- 
zine. We decided to write you and ask if 
you could print one of our stories for oth- 
ers to read. Could you? American girls 
would love it. The titles are: 

Shan—a story of a wild mare, tamed 
by a little boy. 

The Courageous Cat—a story of a scien- 
tist woman in the African jungle, only a 
pet panther with her. 

The Mysterious Teen-Age Girl—a teen- 
age girl is invited to the prom by the most 
popular boy in high school. Her friend, 
jealous, tries to compete, which causes 
lots of laughs. 

Even if you can’t print them, please 
write. Sincerely, 

CAROLE HALK, 
Sec. and Treasurer 


Loiter But Not Litter 


Griswoldville, Massachusetts 

Dear Editors: 1 thought of your timely 

and searching article on litterbugs (May 

JouRNAL) when I came across the follow- 

ing notice posted on the Esplanade in 
Sydney, Cape Breton: 


“Loiter but not litter, 
Rest but not molest, 
Enjoy but not destroy.” 
Sincerely, 
ADELAIDE R. KEMP 


& Weve gone musical in Philadelphia, 
where many trash receptacles bear the 
sign: “Hey there, you with that trash in 


your hand.” ED. 


Well-Stocked Library 


Streetsville, Ontario 

Dear Editors: In June, 1896, the mem- 
bers of our library board included the 
Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL among the list of 
subscriptions, and our readers have been 
enjoying it ever since. The only magazine 
to which our library subscribed before 


East Meets West 





The monks and I. 


Richmond, Indiana 

Dear Editors: On a hot, sultry day half 

a world away in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
a young shaven-headed Buddhist monk 
named Prum Chhon is sitting in his saffron- 
colored robe, balancing a pad of paper on 







































































1896 and which is still coming is the II]lus- 
trated London News; but for a while it 
was dropped, so your JQ@MRNAL has the 


record. Sincerely yours, 
MRS. H. MANNING 

Secretary, 

Streetsville Public Library (Founded 1854) 


Sadism in Delivery Rooms? 


Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Editor: I feel compelled to write 
you this letter asking you to investigate 
the tortures that go on in modern delivery 
rooms. 
When I first started in my profession, I 
thought it would be wonderful to help 
bring a new life into this world. I was and 
am still shocked at the manner in which a 
mother-to-be is rushed into the delivery 
room and strapped down with cuffs around 
her arms and legs and steel clamps over 
her shoulders and chest. 
At one hospital I know of it is common 
practice to take the mother right into the 
delivery room as soon as she is “‘prepared.” 
Often she is strapped in the lithotomy po- 
sition, with knees pulled far apart, for as 
long as eight hours. On one occasion, an 
obstetrician informed the nurses on duty 
that he was going toa dinner and that they 
should slow up things. The young mother 
was taken into the delivery room and 
strapped down hand and foot with her legs 
tied together. 
I have seen doctors who have charming 
examination-table manners show traces 
of sadism in the delivery room. One I 
know does cutting and suturing opera- 
tions without anesthetic because he al- 
most lost a patient from an overdose some 
years ago. He bas nurses use a mask to 
stifle the patient's outcry. 
Great strides have been made in ma- 
ternal care, but some doctors still say, 
“Tie them down so they won't give us any 
trouble."’ I know that thousands of women 
are expertly and considerately treated 
during childbirth for every one that en- 
dures cruel treatment. But that one is too 
many. You of the JOURNAL have long been 
a champion of women’s rights. I feel that 
an exposé of this type of medical practice 
would goa long way to aiding child-bearing 
women. REGISTERED NURSE 


> We occasionally hear of discourteous, 
inconsiderate or, as in this case, down- 
right inhumane treatment of young moth- 
ers and others in hospitals. We hopefully 
assume it is extremely rare. Would other 
readers care to report? ED. 


his knee. He is struggling with the hardest 
job he has ever tackled—writing a letter. 
This painstaking epistle is written to 
me, wife of an American architect and 
mother of four children. For I had the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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at Iwory Look-so clear...so fresh 
pod ww P20 cCasily yours 


What a sunny, sparkling look—a look that can brighten your complexion, too, when 
you use Ivory Soap. Remember, in skin care, there’s no substitute for mildness—and Ivory 
has a mildness all its own. A change to simple, regular Ivory care leaves your skin 


softer, smoother textured—so fresh and clear with That Ivory Look. 





99 “0% pure?..it floats 
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Gentle enough for a baby’s ma a mild 5 
Ivory Soap is so right for your skin, too.  LLore doctors advise lvory than any other soap 
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“TI am not allowed to love. But I will 


love you if that 1s your desire...’ 


THIS 1S 


MARLOX 
BRANDO 


AND AN 
EXQUISITE 
NEW 
JAPANESE STAR. 
TREY JHE: 
JAMES A. 
MICHENERS 
STORY OF 
DEFIANT 
DESIRE. 
IT IS 
CALLED 


| > SAYOKARAY 
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Filmed in Japan 
in the 
never-before-seen 
beauty of 
rechNIRAMA® 
and 
TECHNICOLOR® 


presented by 
WARNER BROS. 





éelic 


co-starring PATRICIA OWENS - RED bee * RICARDO MONTALBAN - MARTHA SCOTT - MIYOSHI UMEKI - JAMES GARNER — | AND INTRODUCING 
PRODUCED SCREEN PLAY BY 


WILLIAM GOETZ - JOSHUA LOGAN LN - PAUL OSBORN Sgt 


the softest way to say goodnight... Arnel 


the fiber that makes pretty fashions so easy to care for 


Sears ae Charmode Sleepwear stays lovely 
through laundering—drips dry, needs no ironing 


Sears gives you the most deliciously soft brushed knit 
fashions you’ve ever slept in, made with Celanese Arnel 
and rayon (75%-25%) blend. And it’s as carefree as it’s 
cozy! Thanks to Arnel, you can wash these fashions in the 
machine or by hand; they dry quickly, rarely need ironing, 
keep their shape and delicate luster. 

Find all of these new Charmode fashions in pink, 
maize, or nile green. Shown left to right: Tailored pajamas 


about $5.98. Luxuriously full granny gown, about $5.98. 
Fitted gown, about $4.98. All sizes 32 to 40. Bedjacket 
(not shown), small, medium, large, about $3.98. At all 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. retail stores, catalog sales offices, 
or order from Sears Catalog in your home, by mail or tele- 
phone. In Canada, Simpsons-Sears Ltd. retail stores only. 

Buy now on Sears Easy Payment Plan. . . Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back—Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Celanese® Arnel®triacetate 





ROEBUCK AND CO. 


There’s a book here for almost everyone... 


If you’ve promised him a sailboat, only a sailboat will do. But for everyone else on that long list, 
there’s a good book. Now, this Christmas, booksellers across the nation are featuring displays 
of fine books from Doubleday and Better Homes and Gardens, two of America’s leading pub- 
lishers. You'll find books on this list and at your bookseller’s that will suit every taste, and 
flatter anyone who receives them. With just one stop at your book store, you'll take care of all 
your gift requirements easily and conveniently, and you'll spend less than you expected. 





DREAMERS OF THE AMERICAN DREAM. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. The visionaries, the 
fanatics, the idealists — suffragettes, prison 
reformers, labor organizers — who tried to 
create what they could not find in America. 
This is the latest in the Mainstream of 
America series, a distinguished collection 
presenting the entire sweep of our nation’s 
past. Ask for Bruce Catton’s This Hallowed 
Ground, Irving Stone’s Men to Match My 
Mountains, John Dos Passos’s The Men 
Who Made the Nation. $5.00 to $5.95 


THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL BOOK. By Harold 
McCracken. A magnificent picture collec- 
tion and full, accurate biography of the 
famous “cowboy artist.” 35 thrilling, full- 
color paintings, more than 150 black-and- 
white illustrations on fine paper, handsomely 
bound —a perfect book for the man in your 
life. $18.50 from now to January 1, 1958, 
thereafter $23.50. De luxe edition, $28.00. 


Humor 





RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS! By Max 
Shulman. The year’s funniest book, about 
a typical suburban town and what happens 
when the Army moves in with a guided mis- 
sile base. More laughs than ever from the 
author of Barefoot Boy With Cheek. $3.50 


ESQUIRE CARTOON ALBUM. The cream of 
24 years of Esquire’s bold, offbeat cartoon- 
ery. A handsome, big, colorful volume for 
men who grew up on Esquire humor. $5.95 


For the 
Home 





THORNDIKE-BARNHART COMPREHENSIVE 
DESK DICTIONARY. A superior, low-cost 
dictionary that, word for word, is your best 
buy. More Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries 
are used in American schools than all others 
combined, the best reason to give several 
copies for Christmas. $2.95 regular, 

$3.50 thumb-indexed 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS HANDY- 
MAN’S BOOK. Men will find instructions 
for most home repair jobs in the 480 pages 
of this easily-understood, step-by-step illus- 
trated best-seller. $3.95 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS DECORATING 
BOOK. 432 pages of how-to in home deco- 
rating. Explains basic color principles, hints 
on home glamorizing, avoiding mistakes. 
For newlyweds and women moving into 
new homes. 320 color illustrations.. $5.95 


AMY VANDERBILT’S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. Give the gift of graciousness. 
Today’s modern authority on well-man- 
nered living offers practical advice on how 
to cope with every situation. $5.50 regular, 


$6.00 thumb-indexed 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS BABY BOOK. 
Young mothers find assurance and excel- 
lent advice on all phases of child care in 
this handy book—from conception through 
the sixth year. $3.95 


A 
+ ' 
Fiction 


BELOW THE SALT. By Thomas B. Costain. 
Superb story of men and women of Magna 
Charta England with a strong tie to the 
present . . . of a 20th-century American 
with a strange tie to the past. i $3.95 


THE SOUND OF THUNDER. By Taylor Cald- 
well. In the grand Caldwell tradition —a 
three-generation family chronicle about the 
men and women, fools and geniuses, of a 
rich chain-store empire. $3.95 


Garden 
and 
Nature , y 
v 


\ 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS GARDEN BOOK. 
Everybody has a “green thumb” with this 
complete guide. Over 1000 step-by-step 
drawings and photographs, many in full 
color, tab-indexed, handy ring binder, 480 


pages. 


$3.95 





JOHN KIERAN’S TREASURY OF GREAT NA- 
TURE WRITING. Over 60 stories and articles 
by the world’s best nature writers. 704 pages 
of enjoyment for all nature lovers. $4.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FLOWER AR- 
RANGEMENT. By F. F. Rockwell and Esther 
C. Grayson. Flower arranging’s an art, and 
here’s a book to thrill any woman who likes 
to do things right. The most comprehen- 
sive, lavishly illustrated book on flower ar- 
rangement ever published. $4.95 


Cook 
Books 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS NEW COOK 
BOOK. Over 6 million of this famous per- 
sonal cook book have been sold. 1403 rec- 
ipes triple-tested . . . ring binding . . . dishes 
pictured as they look when finished. Tab- 
indexed. $3.95 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS BARBECUE 
BOOK. Complete guide to outdoor cooking 
to help Dad’s reputation as a “charcoal 
chef.”” 250 tested, can’t-miss recipes, many 
photographs. $2.50 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK. Ed- 
ited by Ruth Berolzheimer. 5000 easy-to- 
follow recipes, illustrated with 230 photos 
to guide the queen of the kitchen. $3.95 


Something 
Special 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. The most beautiful, one- 
volume edition of his works. 40 full-page 
illustrations by Rockwell Kent, the Temple 
Notes, preface by Christopher Morley. 
$5.95 


CHARLES H. GOREN’S NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COMPLETE. The famous “bridge- 
players’ Bible” in a revised, expanded, up- 
dated edition. Perfect for beginners or 
experts. Thumb-indexed. $4.95 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS DIET BOOK, 
Scientific nutrition for overweight or under- 
weight persons. Authoritative, medically- 
correct guide. $2.50 





THE GIANT NURSERY BOOK. Selected and 
illustrated by Tony Palazzo. Hundreds of 
verses, stories, games and fables with many, 
many humorous, colorful drawings. 192 
pages, giant 9” x 12” size. $3.95 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF ENERGY. Lat- 
est in the magnificent “Wonderful World” 
series. Big (1042 x 12¥2), colorfully illus- 
trated, exciting reading for boys and girls 
from 10 up. They’re just right for children 
who ask “why.” See also The Wonderful 
World, The Wonderful World of Math- 
ematics, The Wonderful World of Archae- 
ology, and The Wonderful World of the 
Sea. Only $2.95 each 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS STORY BOOK. 
50 childhood classics to delight youngsters 
and parents alike. 600 illustrations from 
original editions. $2.95 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS JUNIOR COOK 
BOOK. Easy, tasty recipes to teach young- 
sters skills they'll need in later life. Same 
methods, same format as mother’s book. 
Full of pictures. $2.95 


FAVORITE POEMS OLD AND NEW. Selected 
for boys and girls by Helen Ferris. Classic 
poets and the moderns are both represented 
in this rich collection by a famous chil- 
dren’s book editor; illustrated by the prize- 
winning artist Leonard Weisgard. 640 
pages, 710 poems, de luxe format. $4.75 


Your bookseller is featuring all these books from now 
until Christmas. Tear this page out, use it as your buying 
guide when you visit him. You'll find him an invaluable 
help in filling your holiday gift needs. And while you're there, 
buy yourself a book, too! 


BOOKS BY 


Doubleday 


Garden City, New York 
Better Homes 


and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 








“Me? Wear a strapless bra 
| in Vovember ?” 





| “Of course, darling}... 


| you feel so freein GO0d News by WARNER'S’ 





‘The back cant budge...so the front stays up! 








Wouldn’t you like the easy freedom of your strapless bra all 
year? Trouble is, it slides or (horrors!) even slips. So you 
only wear it with special dresses, mostly in summer. But 
that’s all changed now—with Good News". 


Here at last is a strapless that truly stays put—not sometimes, 
not mostly, but always. So, now for the first time you'll live 
in strapless freedom through every season, under everything 


—whether you're pounding a typewriter, belle-ing it at a ball 
or bathing a scrappy child. 

The back, you see, is one unbroken line of cotton-lined latex. 
Thus it hugs you gently, with never an embarrassing tug. 
Where does Good News close? In the front, darling. 
So—away with cutting shoulder straps! Good News is at your 
nicest stores. If not, write Warner’s® at Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


#P1031 (above). Front hook closing. Deep plunge style; white or black. #P1041. Front zipper. White. Both gently foam-lined cotton; both $6.50. 
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This is an actual photograph of the hands of Mrs. Margaret Lane, Seattle, Wash. Only her right hand was treated with Jergens. 


Simple as (1 )(2)(3) to stop Detergent Hands} 





by 


fae 


It’s simple to have lovely hands. Over 450 women _ lotion similarly tested kept hands so soft, smoothi]® 


proved it in a scientific test.* They soaked both Jergens stops all chapping and dryness. It 4 i 





hands in detergents 3 times a day. In several “glove” hands with sticky film...it penetrates td}: 
days, left hands not treated with Jergens Lotion _help replace natural moisture lost to wind and|* 
became coarse and red. But right hands, treated | weather, indoor and outdoor chores. It’s thd} 
with Jergens, stayed soft and lovely. No other world’s most popular hand care! Only 15¢ to $1 
Notice to doctors and dermatologists—for summary of test write The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohi 
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ocial scientists at Purdue University have been study- 

ing American high-school pupils for years, using the 
sampling method to obtain from students themselves, in an- 
swer to questionnaires, or in letters from pupils, signed and 
unsigned, a picture of American high-school students. Their 
first report, issued as a book entitled The American Teen- 
ager, and published during the current year, is startling in 
many respects, discouraging in some ways, and encourag- 
ing in others. 

This reader of the report was far more horrified than its 
authors appear to be to learn from the answers of high- 
school pupils, whether to specific questions or in more or 
less spontaneous letters, that the typical high-school student 
misspells even the simplest words, has not apparently the 
foggiest notion of grammar or syntax, has failed to learn 
from “social studies” even the most elementary facts about 
the American Constitution and American history, geog- 
raphy and science. 

The height of illiteracy is struck by a high-school junior 
who writes in regard to his problems, “It seems like I never 
have nothing to do and when I got to do it, it bores me.” 
One can only ask (which the authors don’t): How did that 
boy ever pass grade after grade through eleven years of 
schooling? Why with his ignorance and boredom should he 
be in high school at all, instead of learning a trade by 
practice? 

The boy is nor typical. But there is hardly one communica- 
tion from pupils that is written in correct grammar without 
egregious misspelling. Examples (a high-school senior): 
“The things that make me mad is ——” “I have tried many 
remmetics [remedies].”° “Talking won't do no good.” ... “It 
worked out perfect.” 

A senior-high-school girl, complaining of parents, says, 
“[They] won’t let children make up their own mines. Parents 
don’t stop and think that maybe there children don’t want 
to make there career in the same field.”’ I don’t know what 
“career” this young woman hopes for. But this again is 
typical. In speaking of their futures they invariably speak 
about “‘careers,’ never about work, and all of them expect 
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HOME TO THANESGIVING 


ARE OUR TEEN-AGERS SO DUMB? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


to be able to pick and choose what they will do. A minor 
writes, “I’m still a miner.”’ (Perhaps he also hopes to make 
up his own mine.) Another writes, ‘Now matter” for no 
matter, and remarks “‘as time gos by.” 

“T don’t get ro good a grade... . I frie to study,” explains 
one youth, complaining of continual noise at home from 
TV, as does another who writes, “*My school work is beging 
neglected and my marks show this neglegence. . . . Time 
[watching TV] go by so fast . . . many good as well as edu- 
ctionally programs on ...Im shore many people of my 
age have the same handicap.” 

Written by D. H. Radler from the findings of the group 
headed by H. H. Remmers, the report is filled with interpre- 
tations and deductions which doubtless represent the senti- 
ments of the group as a whole. I say “sentiments” advisedly, 
because the authors are not devoid of their own convictions 
or prejudices in interpreting the material. They express their 
own shock at some of the things they find, and are curiously 
indifferent to other things, finding them more humorous 
than serious. They appear to be far more concerned, for in- 
stance, about the adolescents’ attitude toward civil liberties, 
sex, parents and future career than with their actual ac- 
complishments for their age. 

Because there are many complaints of not knowing how 
to study. the social scientists suggest that a course on study 
methods might be added to the high-school curriculum. 
But since when have elementary- and high-school teachers 
been unable to guide and help their pupils to study in the 
courses they teach? Or are they actually permitted to do so? 

How about the teen-agers’ knowledge of American his- 
tory? Ten per cent of the cross section queried thought 
Lincoln wrote the Declaration of Independence. Of science? 
Over one third thought the earth the center of the universe. 
Of geography? Seventy-five per cent think Venezuela is 
south of the Equator. 

A junior in California writes, to the evident satisfaction 
of the investigators, as far as her views are concerned, “‘An- 
other one of my dislikes is the segregation in the southern 
school. Our Constitution says CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Wilson’s new lender IViade Ham loves Log Labin oyrup ¢ 














NEW HAM 


— makes ham an any-day meal. Wilson 
Tender Made Slice ’n’ Serve Ham is solid 
lean meat—boned, rolled, no fat or waste. 
Meal size (114 to 3 Ibs.). Fully cooked— 
serve whole, heated through, or slice for 
sandwiches, frying, or broiling. 


NEW GLAZE 


—easiest, tastiest, prettiest ever with Log 
Cabin Syrup! See recipe below. 
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Log Cabin’s “Glaze of Glory!” No brown sugar fuss! Just pour New Ham Steak Fixin’—Melt two tbs. butter in skillet with one 
one cup of Log Cabin over ham, pop it into a 325-degree oven for | to cup Log Cabin, pinch of dry mustard. Simmer 5 min. Add cooked © 
114 hours. Baste frequently. Log Cabin seals in all the ham flavor. The sweet potatoes and turn for 5 min. Add thick slice of Wilson’s new 





real maple sugar blended into Log Cabin makes it taste extra good. Tender Made Ham and canned apples. Heat 10 min., turning ham once. 





erfect with Pancakes—Crisp Wilson Bacon curls with golden Log Wonderful with Waffles—New waffle idea! Add crumbled, crisped 
abin Syrup. Wilson Bacon has that tantalizing taste that comes from Wilson Bacon-to waffle batter for that sweet-smoke flavor all through 
ardwood smoking. Perch bacon atop pancakes and cover with Log your waffles! Put more bacon on top, pour on lots of Log Cabin. You 
jabin’s maple goodness—blended with real maple sugar! can’t get enough of that real maple flavor. 


7 A product of 
\ General Foods 


Wilson Bacon loves 
Log Cabin, too ! | ___SuCE 'W" SERVE 


Wilson & Co., Inc., 
General Offices, Chicago, III. 
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"| was plenty powder-burned! 





“T scoured and scrubbed —I spilled and wasted 
using a powdered copper cleaner.” 


— 





“NOW I SHINE IN 


othe tne wih inkl pastel’ 


\ 














SAT & THRIFTY! | save because creamy TWINKLE 


can’t spill, can’t scatter — goes much 
farther —“There’s no waste with paste!” 


te SPEEOVIOY quickly get copper clean 


and bright. TwInkLE smooths away 
grease, tarnish, burner stains instantly! 


.. MORE BEAUTY! 1 shine copper to brand 


new lustre, brand new beauty 
with creamy TWINKLE paste. 


Twinkle is tops for 

stainless steel too! 

At grocery stores 
everywhere. 





Made by the 


makers of Drano @ < @ 


and Windex. \ — & — 
No WASTE WIT nt 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
that all men are created equal but the way 
thing are today, well, it a discrace. Just be- 
cause thier skin is black doesn’t mean thier 
different than white. They want an education, 
home, job just like anybody else.” The au- 
thors do not catch her up on confusing the 
Declaration of Independence with the 
Constitution. 

On the other hand, a sophomore in a 
North Carolina high school writes one of 
the most literate and cogently argued letters 
of those published, in favor of segregation. 
It contains not one misspelled word and only 
a very mipor.grammatical error. He argues 
that the Supreme Court decision, in his 
opinion—“I may be wrong’’—has usurped 
the legislative power. 

Clearly his views reflect the opinion of 
the white community in which he lives. But 
if his letter is at all representative of the lit- 
eracy achieved in an all-white Southern 
school, and the girl’s typical of the literacy of 
a California mixed school, the letters taken 
together do not successfully argue the case 
for desegregation. 

In summing up the answers received on 
the subject of civil liberties, the researchers 
express real shock. They find that the typical 
teen-ager believes himself and large masses 
of adult people incapable of deciding what’s 
best; that behavior can and should be scru- 
tinized by police, using wiretapping; and that 
he endorses censorship of books, newspa- 
pers, magazines and other media. Twenty- 
five per cent would do away with warrants 


mr 6s is |] 


It destroys one’s nerves to be amia- 
ble every day to the same human 
being. DISRAELI 


m= © Wise Ws 


for search of private homes; one third be- 
lieve some public assemblages should be 
prohibited; 13 per cent would restrict by law 
religious belief and worship. 

| find it dangerous to draw deductions 
from answers that must be made by “yes” or 
“no,” without explanation or qualification, 
and significant that the researchers did not 
query the pupils at all about one item in the 
Bill of Rights (in the famous Fifth Amend- 
ment), namely, that “*no person .. . [can be] 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without 
just compensation.” 

But how can young people be expected to 
defend the constitutional American liber- 
ties, or even recognize them as such, if they 
confuse the Declaration of Independence 
with the Emancipation Proclamation; do 
not recognize a slight paraphrase of the Con- 
stitution when they see it, and quite evi- 
dently have never been taught constitutional 
origins and background, or learned why the 
eighteenth-century men who wrote it wished 
to curb and check the powers of govern- 
ment? 

Books, magazines and newspapers air the 
complaints of citizens and educators that 
American children, despite lavish expendi- 
tures on new luxury schools, are not getting a 
proper education at all. 

In this debate it is clear that educators and 
citizens do not even agree on what should be 
the purpose of primary and secondary edu- 
cation. Is it to impart knowledge? If so, 
what knowledge? What factual knowledge 
ought an American child and adolescent 
have acquired before he is eighteen years 
old? Is its purpose to develop the individual 
personality and foster rugged self-reliance or 
to gear the child and youth to satisfactory 
conformity with society as it exists and is 
likely to develop? Is it to prepare youth for 
further studies in college or university, or to 
train them for an immediate vocation—and 
to do both in the same school? 

American education is at cross purposes 
in the exact meaning of that phrase. It is at- 
tempting to do contradictory things with 
contradictory aims while, at the same time, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 

















KERNEL NUT OF BRAZIL SAYS G2 
ao 


S| 
HOLIDAY TIME & ~: 


IS BRAZIL NUT TIME 


Fill the nut bowl with sweet, 
crunchy Brazil Nuts! 






; 


| 
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New crop Brazils are here! Buy them in 
handy cellophane bags and keep plenty 
on hand in your kitchen! 


CAKES, PIES, COOKIES, candies and 
dozens of main dishes are made more 
delicious—more nutritious with versatile 
Brazil Nuts. 


FREE —79 other fascinating Brazil Nut 
recipes. Write: Brazil Nut Association, Dept. } 


LH-14, 100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Juicy Golden 
Chickeni =; 


More tender brushed with 


POMPEIAN =; 


Pure Virgin Imported =S 


OLIVE OIL 20010 


A naturally unsaturated oil. It’s better for you. 
Free recipe book. Dept.LI| Pompeian, Balto. 24, Md. 





SWEETER THAN SUGAR 
YET NO FOOD VALUE 

Doctors recommend Sugarine for 
diabetics, overweights, !o-calorie 
diets. Pure, Harmless, Economical. 















Yow! Seciting GIFT WRAP 


“How to Gift Wrap” is just off f : 
the press and features sixteen 

full-color pages of helpful, 
easy-to-follow gift wrapping 
and bow tying instructions. 
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Available at Variety Stores 

everywhere. If not available 

yet in your store, send 25¢ 
and coupon below. 


HB Va ae Le 


| 
Dept. B, Bennington, Vt. a s 
Please send your gift wrap book. | enclose 25¢. § 
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Name. 


Address 
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Godfrey says: Dont miss this armchair safari !" 








aT AREF mF Pe 
COLORFUL DWH t 


Decorative, educational. What an interesting ad- 
dition to any den or library . . . wonderful for the 
children’s room, too! A really exciting way to learn 
about this mysterious continent! 


This unusual pictorial map leads you on a thrilling 
expedition through Africa’s wilds and wonders! 
Points out animals, birds, tribes. Numbered symbols 
locate, describe what you’d see as an explorer! ~~ 


Beautifully illustrated, completely authentic guide. 
So realistically drawn, it will bring Africa to life for 
you! Full color 24” x 2512” on fine map stock, suit- 
able for framing. A genuine Rand McNally Map 
you’d pay $1.00 for in their stores . . . yours for only 
a fraction of the retail price! 


only 25% and the front from any Lipton Soup Mix envelope 


Arthur Godfrey says, “Every adventurer-at-heart 
will love this exciting map. It’s full of the little-known 
facts that make Africa so fascinating.” 

Don’t miss your chance to own this extraordinary 
map. Send right away. At the same time enjoy real 
soup with home-cooked goodness that’s exclusively 
Lipton’s. Hurry, mail 25¢ and the front from any 
Lipton Soup Mix envelope for this $1.00 value. 


Lipton Soups are an adventure in eating! 


e Lipton soups have hearty, home-cooked goodness. 

e Rich in protein and other essential nutrients. 

e So easy to make in minutes. So savory, satisfying. 

¢ Tomato Vegetable * Chicken Noodle * Onion ¢ Beef 
Vegetable * Green Pea. 


HURRY! offer subject to withdrawal without notice. Good only in U. S. A. and its possessions. 
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Double-your-money-back guarantee. If you are not fully 
satisfied with the Pictorial Map of Africa as represented 
here, just return it with a note requesting double your 
money back to Lipton Soups, Box 52, New York 46, 
N. Y. and you will receive 50¢ for the 25¢ you spent. 


SEND FOR YOUR PICTORIAL MAP NOW! 
LIPTON SOUP, Box 1220, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me_—_Pictorial Maps of Africa. I enclose 
25¢ in coin (no stamps, please) and the front from any 
Lipton Soup Mix envelope for each map ordered. 








Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City. Zones Staten 





Please allow about 4 weeks for delivery. This offer void 
in any state, territory or municipality where prohibited, 
taxed or otherwise resiricted. 
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Can you tie thig ” 












You certainly can... 


with gleaming 


abheen 


the ribbon 
that makes the 


“Magic Bow”’ 


The Glitter Bow makes gifts glow—“‘almost too pretty 
to open”. Follow the “Magic Bow”’ instructions 
that are on your roll of Sasheen Brand Ribbon. But 
cut V-shaped notches in the “bow tie”, as shown 
at left. Then pull out loops, back up diamond 
shapes with “ScotcH” Cellophane Tape and 
sprinkle with glitter. Result: dazzling! Choose 
from a Christmas rainbow of Sasheen colors at 
your favorite store. 


“Magic Bow” and method of making patented U. S. Pat. No. RE 23835 
won “Magic Bow" instructions are on every roll of Sasheen, 


Decorette® and “Magic Bow’) Brand Ribbons 


K y MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minnesota (©) 3M Co. 
S dé 


Memenne™ 











Does your child 
have trouble reading? 


To read with ease, a child must read with 
understanding. But all too often, children 
fail to read well for the simple reason that 
they don’t know the definition or recognize 
the spelling of the printed words they see. 


You can correct this, and help your child 
now and for years to come, by encouraging 
the use of a dictionary at home. . . not an 
adult dictionary, but one compiled es- 
pecially for children’s needs. Ask at your 
department, book, or stationery store for 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary, the first 
ever written specifically for children in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. It Beh ai DUllhoues Box saro0rpod hen ae 
is the only dictionary based on actual usage (illus.) —$10.95 ppd. (Larger Dolls available). 
of the words found in books and magazines 
for elementary-school children. A genuine 
Merriam-Webster. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


FLAGG FLEXIBLE DOLLS 
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GIFTMATES IN VELVET... ies FOR MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


ay «th HD 


Nite - Aires a Us 


LEISURE LOVELIES oY 


Ss ie bag Pini S SLIPPERS 


Rich velvet glitters 


sophisticated 
hostess. 


Nite - Aires 
and 
Nitie - Nites, 

from 


ne to $6. J 











For nam \f store 7° sT You, write: 


MIDWEST FOOTWE AR Nc. SULLIVAN, MO. 


In Canada: Nite-Aires, Lid. e Mf. Pleasant Ave., London, Ontario 





Flexible DOLLHOUSE Dolls 


Children love—and learn—with these almost human 
dolls. Soft plastic bodies can be bent into 1000 
life-like positions. They sit, kneel, stand, dance, ete 
Hand painting and authentic handmade costumes 
add to realistic appearance. Washable—durable 
416” Father, Mother; 343” Son, Daughter; 154” 


FR \> E: Colorful catalog showing over 
e 100 exquisite dolls 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Ae ~Nitie ~- Nites 


Daughter wears 


~ x ff “se Sy ” 

with gold or silver ; @ s oor Brown up 
sparkle... for the — "case os eee 
hy Fa J ‘ fe blooming from 


a puff of fur. 
s (Mother can get 
Nite - Aires just 

like it!) 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
vastly extending the numbers of children 
and adolescents it is keeping in school. All 
but a small fraction of our young popula- 
tion now go to high school, and an ever- 
increasing number attend, or expect to at- 
tend, colleges or other institutions for fur- 
ther learning. If measured in terms of years 
spent in school, we are the most educated peo- 
ple in the world. Are we the best educated? 

The researchers repeatedly betray their 
Own biases. A majority of high-school stu- 
dents (57 per cent), and a much larger one 
(72 per cent) of college students, queried by 
Time agreed that ““Democracy depends fun- 
damentally on the existence of free enter- 
prise.” The authors comment, “The experts 
disagree with this statement because they 
are aware that individual rights [italics theirs] 
are more fundamental to democracy than 
free enterprise. 

It is here that this reader agrees with the 
pupils and disagrees with the “experts,” 
whoever they may be. (How can anyone be 
an ‘‘expert” on such a question?) Is not op- 
portunity freely to engage in economic en- 
terprise and accumulate and be secure in 
property also an individual right? And do 
the authors know of any country in which 
free business enterprise has been taken over 
in all sectors of the economy and other 
freedoms retained? “Our students,” com- 
ment the authors, ‘seem to be poorly in- 
formed about the difference between eco- 
nomic and political systems.” Our “typical” 
students appear to be poorly informed about 
nearly everything under the sun. But if they 
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The world is all of us, and if we do 
not collapse, it will not. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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have a hunch that political and economic 
systems reflect each other, they show more 
sense than their critics. 

Actually, answers to specific questions 
reveal that from 11 per cent to 62 per cent 
share one or another Socialist idea—that 
government should abolish inheritances, 
own basic industries, control railroads and 
mines, run all banks and credit; that the 
price of goods should be limited by the cost 
of production; that large idle estates should 
be divided among the poor for farming. 

The researchers apparently see no danger 
in the prevalence of these ideas, and object 
to the prevailing view of the students that 
Communism and Fascism amount to the 
same thing, again saying that “the experts” 
think differently. But are not both as they 
have developed forms of national social- 
ism? Can students unable to make even sim- 
ple differentiations, or articulately to ex- 
press themselves even on personal prob- 
lems, be expected to make intelligent differ- 
entiations between various forms of the to- 
talitarian state? 

The researchers display other biases. They 
publish a really moving letter from a girl 
who, wishing to be popular with the boys, 
got a reputation (apparently deserved) for 
being all too easy, but who, after great ef- 
fort, had decided against permitting any 
kind of sexual play and has finally found 
that although this attitude has limited her 
range of dates it has not precluded com- 
panionship with the best and cleanest boys. 
The researchers comment, ‘She might have 
profited from being taught that sex experi- 
ence, if it stops short of intercourse, is con- 
ducive to growth and valuable as prepara- 
tion for marriage.’ Just who should have 
taught her that promiscuous necking, if only 
interrupted at the critical point, is valuable 
in any way? Her mother? Her teachers? 
How many cases of rape rise from the frus- 
trations of such interruptions? And how 
many high-school pregnancies from going 
one very short step too far? 

The researchers have discovered that typi- 
cal American teen-agers have strong reli- 
gious leanings without being dogmatic, that 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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Now Miracle Tea! 


Instant Tea 


(Equal Parts of Tea and Carbohydrates) 
e Modern! Delicious! 


eNo tea bag mess... 
no brewing time! 


e Just add hot water 
and serve! «<s==* 












MAGIC GRAINS 
OF TEA— 
Pre-brewed 


from the |” nesiye 
heartiest NESTEA’ 
leaves Instant Tea 


*elcous age? Hot Te) 
No ae No Bag* 


GRAVY MASTER, the 
many splendored all- 
vegetable cooking aid, 
browns, seasons, and 
accents the flavor of gravies, 
soups, left-overs, and when 
brushed on meats before 
cooking seals in the juices 
and tenderizes for that lus- 
cious “Charcoal Broil” plus. 
Its great variety of uses make 
it truly the cook’s best friend. 


DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
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GRAVIES & MEAT DISHES 


_VARICOSE 
. VEINS 


) Tired Legs, Leg Cramps 
_ Relieved By The NEW 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


NYLON + FULL-FASHIONED ¢ FULL-FOOTED 


So sheer, they look just like regular nylons. No 
over-hose needed. Give comfortable, uniform support 
to varicose veins, tired, aching legs. Help prevent 
leg trouble during pregnancy. Colors: French Nude, 
White, Black. At Drug and Department Stores, also 
Surgical Supply Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Com- 
fort? Shops. For booklet on Foot and Leg Care, 
write DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. E-2, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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This is Amanda, favorite 
doll of a little girl 

now grown big. Why not 
have your best-beloved doll 
offer these delicious 
butter cookies to guests 
at your Christmas table? 
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NUTMEG COOKIE LOGS (adapted by Ann Pillsbury) 









Once there was a lady called Mrs. Woods who won 1 cup butter 1 unbeaten egg 
a great big Pillsbury prize for inventing some 2 tsp. French’s Vanilla 3 cups sifted Pillsbury 

ae Rage . 2 tsp. French’s Rum Flavor Best Enriched Flour 
deliciously delicious cookies. Everybody loved 34 cup sugar 1 tsp. French’s Nutmeg 
them! “They look so good!” people said. ‘‘And they Cream together butter, vanilla, rum flavor. Gradually add sugar. 

‘ ; bi Blend in egg. Add sifted flour and nutmeg gradually; mix 
taste Christmassy as Christmas!’ You know why? thoroughly. Shape pieces of dough on lightly floured surface 
Every little buttery-rich cookie was nibbly with into long logs, 44" in diameter. Cut in 3” lengths. Bake on ungreased 
F _ 3 tins, in moderate oven (350°) 12 to 15 min. until light golden brown. 

French’s so-nice Nutmeg. And daringly dashed Cool. Tuck in freezer till Christmas. Frost, mark with fork tines. 
with French’s Rum Flavor! And filled with the Decorate with French’s Decorets. Makes about 8 doz. cookies. 
fine, pure goodness of French’s f Vanill PPS 

» pure goodness o rench's iragrant Vanilla. 3 tbsps. butter 1 tsp. French’s Rum Flavor 
Why don’t you have a Baking Bee right now? 1 tsp. French’s Vanilla 214 cups confectioners’ sugar 

. 2 2 to 3 tbsps. cream or milk 

Bake these cookies, tuck them in the freezer. Cream butter, vanilla, rum. Blend in sifted confectioners’ sugar 


Frost, decorate, and serve them at Christmas! alternately with cream or milk. Beat well. 





Vanilla 


PURE Extract 
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use Murine 


to est 
my eyes” 


Patrice Munsel 
Singing star of the Metropolitan 
Opera, concert stage and screen 


“T use Murine often. It’s such 
pleasant comfort to my eyes 
when they’ re feeling tired from 
the harsh, stage light glare’’, 
says Patrice Munsel. Good 
tip! Murine comforts eyes tired 
from any exposure or “close 
work’’. You can use Murine 
often, any time your eyes need 
resting. Just two drops from 
the unbreakable dropper and 
your eyes feel comfortable. 


IA ORAME 


The Murine Co. Inc., 
Chicago, U.S.A, 
*Trademarks Reg 
U.S. Pat. Off 








DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


The neighbors 
children: 
visiting angels. 


or Imps/ 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D 


| want to bring up some common difficul- 
ties parents have with neighborhood chil- 
dren and adults. One mother asks, ‘““What’s 
the best treatment for the neighbor child 
who flatly disobeys a rule such as ‘No play- 
ing with the power mower’? Do we scold 
or send him home or speak to mamma? 
What about the gang of ten-year-olds who 
stay around for half an hour’s sport, leav- 
ing wrecked trikes and wagons in their 
wake? Do we stand guard or use a club? 
What about house rules such as ‘No build- 
ing sets in the living room’? We can’t keep 
on sending children home. Or can we?” 

Another writes: ““What on earth do you 
do about other people’s children? I don’t 
know where my duty lies. I attended a 
teachers’ college and took a lot of psychol- 
ogy and I love children. They always love 
me, too, no matter how I treat them, be- 
cause I am fair. But when my three (ages 
six, four and one) are quietly sleeping or 
playing elsewhere, | hate answering the 
door time after time—or worse, having 
everybody walk in on me without knock- 
ing. I just wish I could. in some way, have 
other children for one or two hours at a 
time. We have lived in a half-dozen com- 
munities in our eight years of marriage and 
have had the same trouble in all of them. 
Parents do not know where their children 
are or what they do because they do not 
watch them. It seems they just don’t want 
to be bothered with them. 

“Last year in another city, two little 
girls came before my children got up and 
stayed till we sent them home at night. 
Apparently their mother served no lunch 
at their house. I did not feed them, though 
they always asked me to. I had tried that 
before and ended up feeding certain chil- 
dren five times a week. I cannot manage or 
teach my children when there are others 
around all the time. 

“If our garage is not locked, they help 
themselves. Then we can’t find anything 
when we want it—toys, fishing equipment, 
lawn tools, 

“LT have been out four times this morning 
to tell a little neighbor boy to stop throw- 
ing rocks (from his yard, and both his 
parents home) at my daughter who is mind- 
ing her own business in our yard. 


“Don't be 
deterred by the 
visiting child 

who says, 

‘At home I dont 
have to do that.” 


‘Today I missed my fountain pen. I have 
to lock all doors whenever I go out to hang 
clothes or weed the garden. I have to 
watch the children when they are inside. 
This is the third pen taken in this manner. 
Then I went outside and the spokes of two 
tricycles had been broken badly. Since my 
son is away today, the gang wants to bor- 
row his new skates. I told them they could 
today, but never again. I can’t know who 
destroys things when so many use them.We 
can’t afford to buy toys for the whole 
neighborhood. Surely that should be un- 
derstood by parents who can’t replace the 
things their children have broken.” 

1 can tell how harassed this mother feels 
by the way she jumps from subject to sub- 
ject. 

These letters bring up a number of angles 
worth considering. 

There is no doubt that many children 
are not very welcome in their own homes. A 
mother who feels kindly toward children 
finds a lot of waifs on her hands. And one 
who gives them a good time draws them 
like a Pied Piper. Parents who keep their 
children well supplied with equipment— 
bikes, wagons, swings, sandbox—find they 
have created a crowded amusement park in 
their own back yard. (It was that way in 
our yard on Cold Spring Street in New 
Haven when I was growing up.) 

It’s not all disadvantage in running a 
popular home. It helps to teach your own 
child, particularly if he’s an only one, how 
to get along with all kinds—not just how to 
put up with them, but how to enjoy them. 
Some of your own popularity and the 
popularity of the equipment rubs off on 
your child. In the long run he can’t get very 
far in the world with reflected popularity, 
but still it may send him off to a good start 
and make it easier for him to build his own 
popularity. 


The would-be guest can be told cheerfully, ‘““We’d love to ha e) 
you for supper, but it will have to be another time.’ 
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A great advantage of having the children 
come to your house is that you can keep 
better track of who your own are playing 
with and what’s happening. If I had to 
choose between having my child always 
elsewhere or having the whole mob in my 
yard, I’d much prefer the latter. (Perhaps: 
that’s partly because I’m not a mother and 
wouldn’t have to take the consequences.) 

There are simple rules which, if the 
parent sticks to them consistently, should 
avoid some of the problems raised in the 
letters. Of course they would differ in dif- 
ferent families. I myself would make it 
plain, for instance, that my children don’t 
come out to play until 9 A.M. when chores 
are finished, and that visitors don’t come 9) 
in before that. I'd also have a rule that my 
young children come in for supper at 5:30 / 
and that the others are expected to go 
home at that time. 

For families which are extremely pop- 
ular or in which the children are always — 
asking the mother if a visitor can come to — 
supper, right in front of the visitor, a simple 
rule is: No guests to be invited unless 
mother and child agree to it in private, be- 
fore anything is said to the guest. At all 
other times, the would-be guest can be told 
cheerfully, “We'd love to have you for 
supper, dear, but it will have to be another 
time.” 

If bold neighbor children were making 
nuisances of themselves in the garage, I’d 
close the doors, have a very firm rule that 
nobody was to go in, and make a big issue 
of it the few times the law was disobeyed. 
There’s not only a lot of damageable stuff 
in most garages—there are usually several 
poisonous substances, too, nowadays. 

I think a mother is entitled to be very 
definite about when she wants neighbor 
children inside her house, in which rooms, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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On Baby: Rosebud Gown. Snap-fastened front closing. Tied hem. Pastels. 3-6 mos. $1.75. 


How to get sent as a gift 


| Hello! I’m a soft, cuddly rosebud gown just made for wrapping a brand-new baby with love. 

And, since I wear the Carter’s label, you know I was sent by someone who really cares about 
babies. Cares about their busy mothers, too, for every stitch of me is no-iron, machine-wash- 
lable cotton knit. I have a surprise up my Nevabind sleeve, and here’s what it is. Fold back 
} my Handy-Cuffs and find a tiny bouquet of rosy fingers! Then open my drawstring bottom 
} —and there’s a bunch of rosebud toes! 


2 


All are Carter-Set® so won't shrink out of fit. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS, 








Brushed Cotton Sleeping Jiffon-Nevabind Shirt. 
Bag. Zipper front. Bless- Diapenda tapes. White, 
Me-Too print. One size 3 mos.-3 yrs. Pastels, 6 


Grows to 3 yrs. $4.00 mos.-1 yr. 79¢ 






ENTRY BLANK 


Here is my contest entry (complete this sentence in 25 additional 
words or less): ‘| believe my family should brush with Crest because 














Be sure to enclose both end flaps from any size Crest carton. You 
can get additional entry blanks at the store where you buy Crest. 
My name is (please print) 
Address 

City State 


If you are not a mother, put the name and address of the mother 
you would like to win the prize here: 





| bought Crest at (name and address of store) 





MAIL TO: CREST Contest for Mom, Dept. C-1 
P. O. Box 115, Cincinnati 99, Ohio 
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FIRST PRIZE—FOR MOTHERS ONLY 


SECOND PRIZES—FOR MOTHERS ONLY 


STATION WAGONS 


r the first time, here’s a contest where all the prizes go to you 
others. Imagine how much better an opportunity you mothers 
ve to win. 


ou don’t have to be a “mom” to enter—but if you’re not, send 
3 the name of the mother you would like to win the prize. 


imply tell us what Crest Toothpaste can mean to your family’s 
th by completing this sentence in 25 additional words or less— 
I believe my family should brush with Crest because... ” 


*s easy to think of reasons for brushing with Crest. For instance: 
believe my family should brush with Crest because we'll all 
ve far fewer cavities, and Crest tastes good, too.” 


ere are hints to help you win. Because Crest has Fluoristan, an 
clusive fluoride formula, it stops soft spots on teeth from turn- 
g into cavities. Children who brushed with Crest averaged 49% 
er new cavities than those who brushed with regular toothpaste. 
wownups averaged 42% fewer new cavities. This was proven in 
te greatest ‘‘in-use” tests ever made on any toothpaste. 


ou’'ll find a helpful message about Crest in the current Reader’s 
Jigest and Parents’ Magazine—and in the recent August, Septem- 
er and October issues of Reader’s Digest, McCall’s, Ladies’ Home 
ournal, Good Housekeeping, and Parents’ Magazine. 


nter as often as you like. Be sure to enclose both end flaps 
om any size carton of Crest with each entry. Don’t delay—go 
fter those wonderful prizes today. And good luck! 


I5 NEW 58 FORDS 


AN WIN THIS CONTEST 


YOUR BANK 


THIRD PRIZES— 


FOR 


New model 1958 Ford Country 
Squire Station Wagons, 
combining all-steel bodies with 
the traditional beauty of 
wood-like trim! Thunderbird 
V-8 engine, new Cushion- 
Quiet body mounting, 

and other 1958 features! 





MOTHERS ONLY 


10 $1,000 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 


at the store 
of your choice 


It’s easy to enter... just tell us why your family should brush with Crest. 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES: 


1. Crest Toothpaste means far less decay— 
far fewer cavities for both grownups and chil- 
dren. Think how important regular brushing 
with Crest is to your family’s health. Tell us 
about it by completing this easy sentence in 
25 additional words or less: 


“I believe my family should brush with Crest 
because...” 


Write on the entry blank or one side of a sheet 
of paper. Print plainly your name and address. 


2. Mail your entry together with both end 
flaps from a carton of Crest to: 
Crest Contest for Mom, Dept. C-1 
P. O. Box 115, Cincinnati 99, Ohio 


Entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, March 1, 1958 and received not later 
than March 15, 1958. You may submit as many 
entries as you wish, provided each entry is accom- 
panied by both end flaps from a Crest carton. 


3. This contest is open to any resident of the 
Continental United States (including Alaska) 
and Hawaii, except employees of Procter & 
Gamble, its advertising agencies, and their 
families. However, only bona fide mothers may 
enter the contest in their own name. (If your 
children are adopted or deceased, you are 
eligible to enter the contest in your own name.) 













Fluoristan is a trademark for 
Procter & Gamble’s exclusive 
fluoride tooth decay fighter. 


Good Housekeeping 
toy . 


a 
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TOOTH PASTE 


Persons other than mothers must include, in 
addition to their own name and address, the 
name of a mother to whom a prize could be 
awarded. Prizes (listed above) will be awarded 
only to mothers not excluded by the rules. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis of the 
most original, sincere, and apt statement com- 
pleting the sentence: 


“T believe my family should brush with Crest 
because...”’ 


All entries must be from a bona fide mother or 
contain the name of a mother to whom a prize 
could be awarded. Prizes will be awarded only 
to mothers. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties. The judges’ decision will be final. 
Except for incidental help from families and 
friends, entries must be wholly the work of the 
person submitting the entry, and will be dis- 
qualified for outside, professional, or compen- 
sated help. The purpose of this rule is to 
disqualify entries prepared in whole or in part 
by professional or compensated contest writers, 
schools, or services. Only one prize will be 
awarded to any person. No entries returned. 
Entries, contents and ideas therein belong un- 
qualifiedly to Procter & Gamble for any and all 
purposes. The winners will be notified by mail 
about eight weeks after all entries are received. 
Contest is subject to government regulations. 


©1957, The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Youll love the fresh taste and 
the convenience of PREAM! 


Yes, new instant Pream is everything you want 
your coffee “‘creamer’’ to be! Um-m-m ..’. 
sweet fresh cream and other natural milk 
products, blended by the exclusive Pream® 
process. And, Pream stays fresh tasting . . 
without refrigeration. Never sours! 


So, try Pream soon—in the Regular or 
New Large Economy Size Jar. If you like it 
“with,” you’ll love it with Pream! 


Easy recipe! POTATOES A LA PREAM 


Bake large, greased pota- 
toes in 400°F. oven until 
done. Scoop out. Mash 
with | tbsp. Pream, 2 tbsp. 
hot water, 1 tbsp. butter 
or margarine, %4 tsp. salt 
per potato. Pile into shell. 
Bake 10-15 mins. or until 
lightly browned. 


LB <anet pd" ¥09 op 
> Guaranteed by 
oan Housekeeping 


748 aomrarace OES 





FREE RECIPE FOLDER! Write Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen, 
Box 447, Columbus 16, Ohio. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
doing what. When young neighbors try to get 
in at unwanted times, there are a half-dozen 
good excuses the lady of the house can give, 
like, “‘Helen is busy right now” or “Helen will 
be out in a little while.” 

The question of whether neighborhood chil- 
dren should be allowed to use the family’s play- 
things, with the greater likelihood of damage, 
would be answered in the affirmative by most 
parents. They want their own children to share 
and to share graciously. And most playthings 
are subject to damage when used continually. 
But this answer doesn’t cover the situation, for 
instance, when a group of older boys appear on 
the scene in a troublemaking mood and start 
deliberately to abuse the equipment. Then the 
parent has to come out and firmly interfere. 

When other children come to ask to play 
with the possessions of a child who is not at 
home and who therefore can’t protect his 
things against misuse, it seems fair all around 
for the parent to say, “I’m sorry, but Jackie 
isn’t here. Why don’t you come back tomor- 
row morning?” 

As far as general principles are concerned, I 
think the most obvious one is that a mother is 
entitled to lay down the rules for all the chil- 
dren playing on her premises and that she 
doesn’t need to be deterred by a visitor who 
says, “At home I don’t have to do that.” 
What do you do if a visitor deliberately diso- 
beys a rule? [ think that calling his mother is, 
for general use, an inferior method, because it 
implies that you aren’t capable of managing 
him yourself—you're just a tattletale. In the 
long run he'll respect you much more and 


Whatever happens, there Is always 
someone who knew it would. 


” WE ATA AT 


behave better if you show him that you feel 
quite confident in managing him. Of course 
there are exceptions, when the misbehavior is 
very serious and something that his own par- 
ents would definitely want to know about. 
Sending a visitor home is often a logical and 
effective punishment, but I think it is best 
saved as a last resort, for occasional use. It, 
too, implies that you’ve given up trying to con- 
trol him, at least for today, and this weakens 
your own discipline. In theory, the most effec- 
tive method—just as in the case of your own 
child—is to show by your assured and firm 
approach that you can make him behave and 
can even make him like it. But of course in 
actuality this is the hardest to accomplish. 

How firm or how disagreeable is the parent 
entitled to become in making neighbor chil- 
dren behave? All of us can remember in our 
own childhoods certain adult neighbors who 
were particularly unpleasant. We hated them 
and were prejudiced against their children. Or 
we remember adults who were easily pro- 
voked, and, although we were generally law- 
abiding, we never lost an opportunity to tease 
them or make trouble for them. On the other 
hand, we can usually remember people who 
were strict but whose strictness we respected, 
especially if they showed that they liked us. 
There isn’t too much connection between 
strictness and unpopularity. In fact, the too 
lenient, the timid neighbor will often be 
scorned or taken advantage of. The crux of the 
matter is the spirit with which the adult oper- 
ates. If he is basically friendly and self-assured, 
he can get away with reasonably firm rules and 
have them obeyed. But if he acts as if he is 
expecting to have trouble, if he has a chip on 
his shoulder, if he’s cross to begin with, he’ll 
either be resented or persecuted or scorned, 
and his children will bear some of the brunt of 
these feelings. 

The principles are the same that apply in the 
parent’s management of his own children or in 
the officer’s control over his men or in the 
executive’s relationship with his subordinates. 
The leader wh is agreeable but who isn’t sure 
of what he wants or is afraid to ask for it runs 
a confused, inefficient outfit. The individuals 
under him are uneasy and demanding. The 
leader who is harsh, unfriendly, yet capable, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 

































LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MASSAGE 
YOUR FEET! 


Enjoy grateful relief from 

tired, aching feet, legs 

= WHILE YOU RELAX 
oe 
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Recommended 
by Doctors 


Exclusive 30 Degree Angle allows 
Feet, Legs to rest naturally, comfortably 


The wonderful benefits of professional- 
like massage can now be yours while 
you sit and read, watch TV or relax, 
with the new 30 degree angle Dr. 
Scholl’s Electric Foot Massager. This 
highly invigorating type of massage | 
improves circulation in feet and legs 
... relieves fatigued, aching feeling... | 
rests, refreshes, revitalizes the feet. 


MAKES AN IDEAL GIFT 7 


Choice of lovely pastel pink, green, ivory | 
white. Model for both feet $16.95. Single foot 
model $8.95. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort* Shops. Mail 


orders filled if not obtainable locally. Write | 
Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Dept. M2, Chicago 10, Illinois. — 


D! Scholls Bectric 


FOOT MASSAGER 


SCHOOLS 


Boys’ School 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band, All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. aOy ASE Ore BY 
- - cou 

ARMY" INSTRUCTORS. 
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Founded 1869 





Business & Secretarial 





Earn your B-S. in 2 years! Execu- 
Bryant College tive See ae majors in 
Admin., Legal, Acctg. or Med. Sec’l. Also 2-yr. degree in 
Bus. Adm.; 4-yr. degree in Bus. Teacher Tr.; 1-yr. Sec’l 
diploma. Coed. Traditional campus life. 24 bidgs. Dorms. 
Self-help. Veteran approved. Register Early! Catalog: 


Ruth West, Bryant College, Providence 6, R. I. 


Fine & Applied Arts 








Ray-Vogue Schools 

Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 

Design. Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Fashion 

Illustration. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 

Nov. 4; Jan. 6. Specify course. Write Registrar, Room 706, 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 





Vocational 


ays a Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating po-— 
sitions in hotels, motels, clubs, apart- 
ment house projects as Hostess 
Executive Housekeeper, Manager, 
etc. Celestia Foster writes: ‘Am Hos- 
tess-Housekeeper in a hotel and happy 
in my work.” Write for FREE book, 
“Your Big Opportunity.’ Approved for ALL Veteran 
Training. Lewis Hotel Training School, Sta. CS-501, 
Washington 7, D. C. 42nd Year. 
































Home Study School 








HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time, 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction, Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 
| C S is oldest and largest (267 courses). Write today for 3 
*V-Y+ free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Succeed," (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA. DEPT. 39112K 








Photo by Lucian and Mary Brown 


It’s “Cream of Wheat” weather. 


Guard your family with hot “Cream of Wheat” 


Gives you a nice warm feeling to know you’ve given them good, nutritious 


“Cream of Wheat” on days like this . . . gives them a nice warm feeling, too. 
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CONTAINS PROTECTIVE 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


© 1957, THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORP, 
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4 > Cut out this coupon and take it to your ~ 
favorite store—save 10¢ on the most amazing 


skin-care discovery of our time! oS 





Soap dries your skin, but 





New bath and toilet bar is one-quarter cleansing cream 


DOVE is a completely new formula. One-quarter of 
every bar is cleansing cream. That’s why DOVE makes 
your skin feel so soft and smooth—with none of that 
dry, tight feeling you get from using soap. DOVE ac- 
tually creams your skin while you wash! 

DOVE looks different, too. It has a fascinating new 


shape—sculptured to fit the hand. 


Lever Brothers unconditionally guarantees that you 
will like DOVE better than any soap—for your face, 
your hands, all of you. If you don’t agree—we'll give 
you back every penny you paid. 

So cut out the coupon on the opposite page—take 
it to your favorite store and save 10¢ on amazing 
new DOVE! You'll never go back to soap! 
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New DOVE is one-quarter cleansing 
cream. DOVE is good for your skin. 
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More grown-ups and growing-ups 
depend on Mum than on any other deodorant 





PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


REOKOHaARY 


New (2.U7¥) s 






tops odor... 
without irritation 


So gentle for any normal skin you can use it every day 


If you’ve ever worried about under- 
arm stinging or burning from using 
adeodorant daily—or right after Stee 
ing or a hot bath—you can set your 
mind at ease. New Mum Cream is so 
gentle for normal skin, you can use 
it whenever you please. 


Mum Cream gives you the kind 


of protection you can’t possibly get 
from any other le ading deodornrs 
because it works a comple tely differ- 
ent way. Mum Cream is the only 
leading deodorant that works en- 


tirely by stopping odor ... contains 
no astringent aluminum salts. And it 
keeps on working actively to stop 
odor 24 hours a day with M-3— 
Mum’s wonderful hexachlorophene 
that destroys both odor and odor- 
causing bacteria! When Mum is so 
effective — yet so gentle —isn’t it the 
deodorant for you? Try new Mum 
Cream today. 











GE * WON'T 
* Guaranteed by 
Good eneaEee CAMSSE 
< CLOTHES 





/ ® ° > 2, 
MUM’ contains M-3 (*scteristestrying 


... Stops odor 


24 hours a day 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
keeps things in order, but he is heartily dis- 
liked. The leader who is unsure of himself and 
expresses it in an irritable, mistrustful attitude 
toward his charges usually has the worst or- 
ganization of all. His subordinates take delight 
in living up to his worst expectations. They 
don’t want to get along with him. They want 
to tease and provoke him. When he becomes, 
punitive, it doesn’t chasten them. They feel un-+ 
fairly treated and react with more hostility.! 

So good leadership, I think, always has to 
combine the element of confidence in one’s 
right to lead, a genuine liking for those being 
led, and definite ideas of what to expect from 
them. Then subordinates not only respect the 
leader and do their best, but they enjoy it too. 

This brings us back to the woman who 
wrote the second frantic letter. She isn’t hay- 
ing trouble with other people’s children simply 
because she can’t think up some sensible rules 
herself or because she hasn’t read the right ar- 
ticles. The problem must lie in her own feel- 
ings. Something is making it impossible for her 
to protect herself from being imposed upon. 
Before we try to guess what her trouble is, we’ll 
have to admit that there are always plenty of 
adults and children in every community who 
are ready to impose. Some of them are bold 
and completely insensitive. It seems as if you 
have to fend them off with a club. At least you 
have to speak very frankly and with a loud 
voice to be understood. Other people impose 
in a more sensitive manner. Unconsciously 
they are watching to be sure they don’t go far 
enough to make you really angry. But they 
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Life is the flower of which love is 
the honey. VICTOR HUGO 
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keep inching up when they sense they can get 
away with it (something like “Still pond, no 
more moving’). I guess it’s more honest to say 
that almost all of us will take advantage of a 
too-willing victim. If he will a/ways cheerfully 
run an errand for us or loan us his clothes and 
money or take care of our child, we will have 
to be extraordinarily scrupulous to resist the 
temptation to impose. 

Some people never get imposed on, some 
people get imposed on all the time, and the 
rest of us know how to protect ourselves most 
of the time but get imposed on occasionally 
when we are caught off guard. 

A very few individuals enjoy being willing 
slaves. It gives them a feeling of being appreci- 
ated which they can achieve in no other way. 
Most people who get imposed on, though, re- 
sent it, but they are afraid to resist. 

The person easily imposed on is usually a 
sensitive individual who has been brought up 
close to his parents but in excessive awe of 
their disapproval. They, in training him, have 
relied heavily on the threat of not loving him. 
Instead of simply saying, “You mustn’t be im- 
polite or selfish,” they have implied, ‘““We 
won’t love you any more (or nobody will love 
you) if you are impolite or selfish.’ I don’t 
mean that the parents have necessarily used 
these words. They may have given him the 
feeling of being rejected merely by their look of 
severe disapproval. (They aren’t just disliking 
the behavior, they are disliking the child.) 
This is a frightening feeling to a child who is 
close to his parents, especially in early child- 
hood, because he senses that his entire se- 
curity depends on their continued love. He 
gets mad at his parents occasionally, as any 
child does, perhaps more so, but any anger 
expressed toward them brings a shocked con- 
demnation which is particularly disturbing. So 
the child grows up with an exaggerated fear of 
disapproval or anger, an excessive need to 
please, and an inability to stand up for his own 
rights. As an adult he or she accepts inferior 
merchandise without outward protest, lets 
himself in for tough assignments in the office 
or on a committee, is easily pressured by door- 
to-door salesmen, and by relatives and neigh- 
bors wanting loans of money or equipment or 
food. He fumes and kicks himself afterward, 
but the next time he finds himself saying, “Of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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“MRS. JOS. CASTERLINE, St. Louis, says: 
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More doctors approve this specialized 
tablet than any other brand. More 
mothers trust its accurate dosage, 
and more children prefer the pure or- 
ange flavor of St. Joseph Aspirin For 
Children and always accept it readily. 


America’s mother- Ms 
Oy 










and-child favorite! 
Always buy the best 


for your own child. | T.JOSepy PH 
World’s Largest FOR Hele 4 

Selling Aspirin ©, REN 

For Children oe PRODUCT 








200 Tablets 79c * 100 Tablets 49c » 12 Tablets 12c 


The Shoe That’s KIND 
To Your Troubled Feet! 






Combines Style Distinction 
With Perfect Foot Ease 


Sizes, Some Styles 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
EEEEEEE 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are ever so kind to 
your feet by letting your toes have 
their own sweet way .. . by helping 
keep your arches in place and by snugly, 
comfortably hugging your heels. For 
everything your heart desires and your 
feet require in a shoe—it’s Dr. Scholl’s. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes 
for all types of feet. Expertly fitted at 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops in 
principal cities and selected Shoe 
and Department Stores. If not obtain- 
able locally, write for catalog to 


DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. J117, Chicago 10, III. 
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The cigarette case that not only 
flips its lid but holds any pack: 


_ regular or king size...snap-top 
or rip-top. The Opening Nighter 
snap- -top Cigarette Case by 


GALA “OPENING NIGHTER’’ LEATHER ACCESSORIES, AVAILABLE IN MATCHED SETS: SNAP- 
TOP CIGARETTE CASE, $3.95. LIGHTER, $2.50. CONVERTIBLE® BILLFOLD, $7.50. SPEC-TAINER,® 








$7.5 


best for your money $3.50. CONTOUR® KEY-TAINER,® $3.50. FRENCH PURSE, $7.50. IN FIVE DRAMATIC COLORS, 
ALL PRICES PLUS TAX 
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Look twice at Twice-OverR*—newest MaUenfor 717 bra! 


Here's the first and only 
elastic bra thats firm 





One look! You see a light, fantastic elastic bra. It’s flexible as you are— breathes as you breathe. 


It’s cut criss-cross under the arms— keeps its just-bought shape, feels like next to nothing on! 


Another look! You see the cups are fashioned of silky cotton broadcloth, circular-stitched 


to mold and hold as if it were made just for you! Don’t put off till tomorrow 


what you can put on today...new Maidenform Twice-Over! 


MT oe 
"7 


"395 


TWICE.¢ E 





Criss-cross cut double elas- Elastic outlines and under- Firm cotton broadcloth 

tic under the arms. It’s scores the cups; for com- where support counts —in J dae 

more supple and stronger, fort and cling where it the double-stitched cups, P8¢L for @ fry. : 
lasts much longer than counts. Twice-Over fits bet- center and straps! Keeps Mittiley ‘on ad in m 
ordinary elastic bras! ter, feels better on! its shape better! on WM bry 





ri 
Look for this colorful package 
RE EW E WI Cc E = OVER at fine stores everywhere! 
© MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. **DaT. PEND. ¥REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. COSTUME BY SYLVAN RICH 
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Early American 
Reproductions 


the [ | | | | | 
} ea 
Boston Feacker §\ 11111 


73-6DC 









Hitchcock Chair 


2057-1D 


The Boston Rocker was the first rocker 
ever made... way back about 1800. This 
reproduction faithfully copies the high 
gilded top rail, the slender tapering back 
spindles, and the low-slung saucer seat 
of an early model. 

The original Hitchcock also dates back 
100 years or more, and is here exactingly 
reproduced in fine detail. Even the genu- 
ine rush seat is hand-woven, just as it 
was done by the Colonists themselves. 


the 


Gov. Bradford | \! I/ | 
Rocker 






John 
Hancock 
Ladder Back 


2022-1 


The high, braced comb-back, with its 
carved head rest, and the sweeping 
armrail of this comfortable rocker are 
characteristic of the many and varied 
Windsors of pre-Revolutionary times. 


With its four slightly curved back slats, 
sausage-afd-ring turnings, and its hand- 
woven flagg seat, the John Hancock 
Ladder Back is obviously of colonial 
New England origin. ..and is also avail- 
able in manor house armchair style. 


These and other reproductions 
at better furniture and department stores 





The Home of 
Windsor Chairs 


\ 4 ~ 
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Nichols & Stone 


How To Choose 





The Right Colonial Chair. Pages of = 
helpful ideas, interesting illustrations, ai 
and complete historical information re 
= 
NICHOLS & STONE CO. ny | 
Box 411, Gardner, Mass. ed 
Please send me your 32-page booklet ‘How To Choose 
The Right Colonial Chair.’ Enclosed is 25¢ in coin. 
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TAKEN FROM COLLIER’S, 3/11/50—BY HANK KETCHAM 


“*Ever see such nervous people ?”’ 


“We've learned what happens to 
young boys. . .. A four-and-a-half 
year-old blonde named Cleo (in nurs- 
ery school) had had her eye on Johnny. 
On Monday she gave him a penny. 
On Tuesday she gave him a Davey 
Crockett button. On Wednesday she 
pushed him into a box and broke his 
arm in two places. Clearly this girl 
means business. and I think Johnny 
should keep the heck away from her. 
I asked him recently whatever hap- 
pened to Cleo and he replied solemnly, 
"Ll don’t know, but I hear she’s going 
to have to sit in a corner for the rest 
of her life.** 


Jean Kerr, the mother of Johnny and 
three other sons, all under seven, has 
written a record of their pursuits in a 
therapeutic book called PLEASE DON’T 
EAT THE DAISIES (Doubleday). I gig- 
gled all through it and insisted on read- 
ing passages aloud. How the four boys 
will feel about it fifteen years from now 
is another matter. 


R. C. Hutchinson fans will be happy 
to know that he has a new novel out, 
MARCH NINTH (Rinehart). For those 
who haven’t yet sampled Hutchinson, let 
me say that here is a writer of the James 
Gould Cozzens, Henry James, Joseph 
Conrad school, whose novels are long, 
carefully woven, intense; they always 
have considerable suspense, built up, as 
in life, on a gradual disclosure of persons 
and of motives. Like Conrad, Hutchinson 
always places his stories against strange 
moody backgrounds. March Ninth is set 
in Yugoslavia, and although a novel of 
today, its motivation lies in a terrific 
occurrence of the past, a bloody re- 
prisal of the Germans against the Par- 
tisans, and the undying resentment of a 
whole village. 


(1. A. R. Wylie used much the same 
theme in The Undefeated, about a French 
village.) e 


Another fine book about Yugoslavia is 
THE HERETIC, by Sir Fitzroy MacLean 
(Harper). This is a biography of Tito, 
the report of a dedicated Communist, 
from secret agent to national leader. 
MacLean, sent over by Churchill, was 
close to Tito during the war; he appar- 
ently knows him well now; and if any- 
one can grasp the subtleties of Balkan 
politics, it should be he. 


But the most important political book, 
perhaps, of our generation is THE NEW 
CLASS: An Analysis of the Communist 
System, by Milovan Djilas (Frederick 
Praeger). Here is a long-time Communist, 
close friend and adviser of Tito, who came 
to realize through his own practical experi- 
ence, and through a study of its forty-year 
trial, that Communism is never going to gain 
its professed aims in any country. Thrown 
into prison by Tito for expressing these (to 
Tito) traitorous revelations, Djilas wrote 
this new book, this amazingly keen and 
honest re-evaluation of Communism, and 
consented to its publication even though 
he knew it might cost him his life. 


But to get back to America. Here 
are two appealing country books, not 
brand-new, but sure to be popular. 


First, Leonard Hall A COUNTRY 
YEAR (Harper), a leisurely personal ac- 
count of his one-family experimental 
farm, Possum Trot, in the Missouri 
Ozarks. It starts in March... . “Can you 
remember it—the smell of wood smoke 
on a frosty March night?” 


Second, BEYOND THE CABIN DOOR, 
by Walter Collins O’ Kane, straight 
from the heart of New Hampshire, a re- 
minder that there is woodland still, and 
peace and quiet and beauty, if only we'd 
have the patience to stay with it. (Richard 
Smith, West Rindge, N.H.) 


Children’s Book Week comes this 
month. **Explore With Books” is the 
theme (Geophysical Year), and if 
you're lucky you will be able to at- 
tend one of the book fairs, in Orlando, 
Florida; Little Rock, Arkansas; De- 
troit, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis: or Hampton, 
Virginia. Information, Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., N.Y. 19. 


A very good book (I hear) on teaching 
reading is THE WRITING ROAD TO 
READING, by Romalda_ Spalding, 
with Walter Spalding (Morrow). Mrs. 
Spalding has had twenty years of teach- 
ing, and has devised a phonic method 
taught through writing, with which she 
has had extraordinary results. 


Another new approach, this time 
to the retarded child, is through mu- 
sical therapy. Retardation is not a 


barrier to musical response, it seems, 
and it has been demonstrated that 
by using that intact area of response 
the child can learn, and cam adapt. 
This has been worked out under the 
aegis of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
It bears looking into. Write to that 
organization and, if possible, help 
them by a donation toward work in 
this very important field. 


BELOW THE SALT (Doubleday) is 
Thomas Costain’s latest historical 
novel, and to my taste almost his best. It 
concerns Eleanor, the lost princess of 
Brittany who lived in theday of King 
John and Magna Charta; but it opens in 
the present with American Senator 
O’Rawn. The deft handling, through 
which the present and the past merge, 
suggests a robust Berkeley Square. A pro- 
vocative, imaginative book. 


If you like to read a book that gives you 
the feeling that youve had a good long 
talk with a person brimming over with 
ideas, someone who expresses himself un- 
commonly well and occasionally puts into 
words some cloudy thought you may even 
have had yourself, then take up a book of 
essays. It’s a term that has gone out of 
fashion, but a style that is having a whole- 
some revival. 


Read Clifton Fadiman’s ANY NUM- 
BER CAN PLAY (World). This is a stimu- 
lating collection of short pieces about 
puns, books, real-estate_agents, high- 
brows, name-dropping, and a good many 
more serious items to try your teeth on. 


(Speaking of highbrows, in Israel 
they call them Phudnicks. A Nudnick 
is a frightful bore, a Phudnick is a 
Nudnick with a Ph.D.) 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION 





**I feel so guilty enjoying it after 
what Brooks Atkinson said!’ 


THE FINE ART OF READING, by Lord 
David Cecil (Bobbs-Merrill), moves 
along in the same groove, but farther 
back in time. Lord Cecil writes about 
Jane Austen, Joseph Conrad (a wonder- 
ful chapter), Hazlitt, women letter writers. 


“Letter writing is a private art,” he 
says, ‘and private life is woman’s native 
and triumphant sphere of achievement. . . . 
Private life is half of life ; and, in some re- 
spects, the more important half, for it has 
to do with more intimate and individual 
strains in human character.” Cecil is the 
author af Melbourne. 


© 1941 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC, 
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Twice-Rich: rich in flavor, rich in vitamins. And lower in calories than any other type of juice! 


Non- ne ey: 


> 


makes it eas 
On your way to a new figure? Bravo for you! And a suggestion for making it easie 
whenever hunger pangs strike. This is the satisfying tomato juice that quenches between-meal yearnings. 
(Gives you more of the vitamins and minerals you need, too.) For all its luscious-rich taste, 


Libby’s has just 25 calories to the 4-ounce glass! Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


See Libby’s Tomato Juice label for special offer on Slimdown Cocktail Glasses. 


r: Have Libby’s 
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Your gifts of towels and sheets mean mor¢ 
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Silver threads (soft and washable, of course) 
gleam against thick loops of snowy white 
terry. Also gold on white and pastels. Hand- 
some anniversary gift. Glamorous hostess 
gift. And a warmly welcomed thank-you, too. 












Happy the bride-to-be or any woman who 
is given Cannon’s new Vanity Fair bath en- 
sembles. Wide, wide stripes of Carefree color 


with white. Soft. luscious. absorbent terry 








that will keep its promise of long years of use. 






A bed of flowers is every woman’s dream come true, with Cannon’s 
new forget-me-not printed percale pillowcases and bordered sheets. 


Sweet sixteen or sixty, every woman loves Cannon Carefree colors 
and knows what a fresh modern look they give to any period of decora- 
And because they’re Combspun, their luxury lasts for years and years. 


tion. Give them for birthdays and housewarmings. 


- Sheets - Bedspreads - Draperies - Stockings - Terry Cloth 





CANNON MILLS, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. - Towels 
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Ready for bed the night after Christmas? 
Santa remembered with holiday-hued Cannon 


percales, so smooth and sleep-inviting. Only 


Cannon percales are Combspun for extra 
beauty, extra comfort, and extra wear. 





Make it a merry, terry Christmas with Cannon’s famous Empress 
towels in the new Taffy color — mixed excitingly with Green Mist. 
These big, luxurious towels decorate a bathroom all by themselves! 


The gift that lightens housework! Cannon 
fitted sheets with Ezy-matic* corners (and 


only Cannon has them). They slip on with- 


out mattress lifting and stay tucked, comfort- 
ably smooth. There’s no need to iron them! 





Don’t you know women just like yourself who'd love to have these 
new Sun Beau towels on any occasion? “Gold” glitter border on Fire- 
fly Yellow; also gold on White, Pink Whisper, Green Mist and Aqua. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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If you like good 








TAKE A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE 
CANDYMAKERS. In famous candy bars and box candies, 
crisp, crunchy almonds add flavor and distinction. Bory 
You'll find there’s hardly anything you serve that 
doesn’t look and taste better when almonds 

are included. The world’s finest almonds 
are available to you under the Blue 
Diamond trademark, at your food market 
in vacuum tins and cello packs. 
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CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE, SACRAMENTO 
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The dogs enjoy the last bit of balmy air. We 
dream of Thanksgiving and rich, savory turkey. 


his is the still time in New England. 

The sound of silos being filled is 
gone. The cicadas and crickets gradually 
diminish after August. Brooksrun quietly, 
now the rains are over. They ease into their 
narrow beds as if they, too, were readying 
for the long cold. A few late leaves drift 
down silently in the hazy autumnal air. 

It is, to many of us, a resting season 
after the brisk October chores. The 
garden is put to bed, the lawn stays put 
instead of springing up overnight. It does 
not need mowing at all. The jams and 
jellies are tucked away, the cabbages and 
squash safe in the coolest part of the 
cellar. Some thrifty farmers have already 
stacked pine boughs against their houses 
as insulation; the white buildings look 
like Christmas cards, edged in green. 

The valley is soft with haze, and people 
talk about whether this is really Indian 
summer or whether it is not. Nobody ever 
agrees, but everybody is pleasant about 
it, not at one another’s throats. After all, 
it is a mild day; we all agree on that. 

Erma, who helps take care of Still- 
meadow, now decides this is the time to 
get ready. But I feel this smoky-blue 
weather might go on all the rest of my 
life. The sun seems to stand still over the 
hills. The air has a good smell. And I 
cannot believe in the reality of winter. 
When I go down for gas for the car, I 
consult about antifreeze. And this shows 
how feckless Iam. I know we can have 
a sudden drop around Thanksgiving or 
just after, plus a blizzard. But I mentally 
put it off. 

Instead of taking steps, I am apt to 
wander down to the pond and see the 
way the pale sky falls in it. The water at 
dusk is dark amber, and the once-vocal 
frogs are down below somewhere. If I 
dip my hand in the water, my fingers feel 
as if I had laid them in the freezer for a 
minute. But the water has such a cool 
and cleansing touch that I wish I dared 
swim just once more. 

The cockers and Irish always act ac- 
cording to the season too. The wild 
skirmishes of October are done with. 
Now they bask, and it almost seems as if 
they are soaking up the last balmy sunny 
air to store against the dark months 
coming. Perhaps they have a feeling, per- 
haps it is instinct, but they lie in the sun 
on the south side of the house now. Even 


Holly is less active, and for an Irish to be 
less active is news. 

The wild folk are getting ready for 
winter. Squirrels are still busy under the 
nut trees, and I wonder how they remem- 
ber where they bury their hoards. I do 
not think any naturalist or scientist can 
ever answer that question of why. Why 
do they know? Why do the birds at my 
feeding station eat more and come 
oftener? The air is mellow. What threat 
is there that drives the migratory ones 
away and brings the winter birds close to. 
the house for the peanut butter and suet 
and sunflower seeds and grain? The world 
is full of mysteries, but this is a special 
one, for their little heads are not big 
enough to house a forecasting. The whole 
weather bureau with all its mechanics has 
trouble forecasting the path of one hurri- 
cane. But the birds know. 

Country folk tend to forecast weather 
by the birds. When they gather on the 
telephone wires and circle around, we 
know. It will be cold tomorrow. The 
birds are going to migrate. When birds 
circle lazily in the sky, it is mild and will 
be. But when they skim over the house, 
wings wide, we bring in wood and check 
the storm lanterns. Of course it is the 
movements of air that make our weather, 
and the birds know it first. 

Birds also remember. Last summer we 
had a pheasant who came to the feeder 
daily. I named her Lydia. She grew to be 
so tame that, like all secure people, she- 
became imperious, and would climb up the 
back steps (if the dogs were in the house) 
to tell me her meal was five minutes 
overdue. 

This year she came back, with five 
small babies. They ate seed, they drank 
from the birdbath, they took dust baths 
in the sand under the feeder. She kept a 
motherly eye on them, and when she 
heard a car coming down the road, she 
gave them a command. Unlike most chil- 
dren, they did not say, ‘Oh, let me just 
stay here five minutes more.” They 
simply pattered after her on their tooth- 
pick legs. 

It made me wonder why bird children 
could be so well behaved. Discipline no 
problem at all. Mamma knew best. At 
the same time we had a pair of quail. 
Papa walked ahead, mamma _ behind. 

. CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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Whats new? Kraft Catalina! 


A spicy-sweet French Dressing 









with just a whisper of garlic...and 


tomato-y thick, so it clings to the greens 


TRY CATALINA THIS WAY: 
Line a bow] with romaine and 
fill it with shredded head lettuce and 
bite-size pieces of curly endive. Add radish slices, 









T 
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Spicy-sweet @ } 
and tomato-y Gq q@ ind { 


onion rings, and cauliflower florets. Make a ring of peeled tomato nick e \ 

: F , Es Grand on hot ‘ 
wedges on top and fill with more cauliflower florets: sprinkle vegetables, ressing | 
with chopped chives. Toss with spicy-sweet Catalina. Marvelous! too! / 


1 aspicy-sweet | 


fresh-ground spices Ce? in fresh- “pressed oil ce gaoeene aes il 
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Clear... Creamy . Lively... Sophisticated ni¥ Clear . mee flecked 
the Ss ice gently non- with onion and with vivid 
Pp seasoned separating and garlic spicy seasonings 
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The delicate tang of lemon! The rich moistness of custard! 
The high lightness of 13-egg angel food! 


Men love it! Children love it! You’ll love it! Our 
brand-new Lemon Custard Angel Food Cake Mix! A 
beautiful new color — sunshine gold! A distinctive new 


flavor—lemon custard! This glorious cake is as high, light, 


and tender as our regular angel food, and every bit as 
easy to make. The whites of 13 farm-fresh eggs are right 
in the mix—you don’t add a thing but water! It’s the 
prettiest cake you ever baked—and the best-tasting! 


' | guarantee a perfect’ angel food cake —homemade-perfect 
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Crocker'’s newest Angel Foo 


NEW! Lemon Custard Angel Ring. Bake our Lemon NEW! Double Custard Delight. Bake cake as directed. 
Custard Angel Food Mix according to directions. Frost with packaged vanilla pudding. Cover top and 
sides with toasted flaked coconut. Chill before serving. 


Arrange slices around bow! of rich vanilla ice cream. 


NEW! Fruit ‘n Cream-Filled Angel Roll. Bake in two 


NEW! Lemon Custard Angel Hawaii. Topping: Fold 
5% x 10% x 1” jelly roll pans 15 min. Cool. Ease onto 


YA cup each drained crushed pineapple, chopped toasted 15 
almonds and flaked coconut into 1 cup whipped cream. towel dusted with confectioners’ sugar. Fill and roll. 


THREE OTHER 
HEAVENLY ANGELS | ; a. ee Nees 
a Ww = 5 Se 4 ie ee i. RD 
—FROM BETTY CROCKER! / . NOUR ae 
: y | 2 OT ace 
REGULAR CONFETTI TTR GEIIECOD Pirie rik ual br 


ANGEL FOOD ANGEL FOOD 


2s, every mix we make for 


you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or 


k f k ] 4? send the box to Betty Crocker, Box 200, 
ca e ed a ter ca e eee after cake . GL Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will 
send your money back. 
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New, exciting styling with Tappan quality 
features—automatic top burner, chrome- 
lined Visualite oven, separate waist-high, 
smokeless broiler. Popular price. 


ad 


~ OWN A TAPPAN 
gRIBBON RANGE 


for only $9-95 a month 


Gas or Electric ranges $139.95 to $539.95 


Nothing Cooks Like a TAPPAN 


New Tappan Automatie’Set ’n Forget Burner ends pot- 
watching and scouring. Sizzle 'n Simmer burners give 
fastest high-heat, or lowest turn-down. Economical, too. 


Chrome-Lined Visualite Oven makes cleaning a breeze— 
bakes more evenly. New wide-vision window lets you see 
entire cooking area without opening the oven door. 


oo Ww hd 
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De |uxe Gas Built-in with separate oven and broiler starts, cooks, turns off—automatically. Auto- 
matic Set 'm Forget top burner won't let foods burn—ends pot-watching and scouring. Here's 
built-in beauty and convenience—and it’s the easiest and most economical built-in to install. 


 . 





“e 








The Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio Also, Canadian Tappan Stove Company Ltd., Montreal 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 

When he felt it was safe, he gave a melodi- 
ous command, and she came rushing. When 
he decided they should go, he said so, ina firm 
tone, and they went. And as I watched them 
skipping along, I wondered whether it wasn’t 
a very fine idea for the man to make the de- 
cisions and the little woman to follow. I my- 
self would go along with that as a good basis. 
Not that I wish to raise the controversial sex 
battle flag. But I noticed that papa watched 
constantly, led the way, took the hazard of 
invading new territory. Protected her and, I 
may say, worried. She was quite tranquil. He 
took the hard end. And naturally, he would 
get shot, in hunting season, while she worried 
with the babies. 

By hunting season, we hope the small ones 
are big enough to run. The bright ones run 
faster. The slower ones get confused. So it 
may be this is the way to make the species 
more intelligent. But I, of course, do not want 
Lydia’s least one to be shot. And with game 
birds, one always has a problem. If they get to 
like the way you talk and what you say, they 
will walk right up to any human, and the next 
time they may get that bullet in the heart. 

My attempt to maintain a kind of U.N. deal 
with the birds is silly. On the one hand, I 
recognize my special ones, and they know me. 
Then I am afraid for them and get imper- 


TR nd the strength 


for your life... 





Religion In American Life Program 


WORSHIP TOGETHER THIS WEEK 


sonal. In the end, we are both thoroughly 
confused. 

Thanksgiving is our particularly national 
feast day. In my childhood, turkey was for 
Thanksgiving, and we never tasted it any 
other time of year. We dreamed of it, rich, 
brown, savory with chestnut stuffing. Now- 
adays, all the Thanksgiving specialties are 
available year round, but the spirit of the 
family gathering has never lost its special 
value. The crisply brown turkey and the ruby 
cranberry sauce and the fluffy snowy mashed 
potatoes and the glazed onions, these are all 
traditional. In our family, the mashed turnips 
are traditional, too, although the children 
are not too fond of turnips. 

But the year we had peas instead, such an 
outcry arose. Where are the turnips, we have 
always had turnips! Well, you don’t like 
turnips, we said. But you can’t go around 
changing Thanksgiving, they said. Since Jill 
and | both consider turnips a fine vegetable, 
we went back to them happily. 

Getting ready for Thanksgiving weekend 
involves cooking ahead as much as possible. 
And I feel it does no harm to have a good 
baked ham on hand to alternate with the 
turkey or pinch-hit for an extra meal. A cas- 
serole of sweet potatoes may be done the day 
before you use it. I like the way my friend Eva 
does it. To make this dish, you cook scrubbed 
sweet potatoes in boiling water until tender, 
then drain (save the water) and peel and slice 
thin. Arrange a layer in a greased casserole or 
baking dish. Sprinkle with nutmeg, cinnamon 
and thin slices of lemon. Top with more sweet 
potatoes, more spice and lemon until the dish 
is full. Meanwhile, make a sauce of 14 cup 
brown sugar, 4 cup white sugar, 1 cup of the 
potato water, 3 teaspoons cornstarch dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons water. Cook until 
thick and smooth, stirring constantly. Pour 
over the potatoes. Dot with butter or mar- 
garine. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 34 
hour. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Only new “Junket” Quick Fudge 
Mix is pre-cooked, pre-creamed. No 
testing. No beating. Smooth, lus- 
cious fudge guaranteed every time. 


CHOCOLATE « PENUCHE »« COCONUT 


VEMBER, 1957 


Perfect Corn Bread Mixed in Seconds 


and no bowl or pan to wash! 








AUR Uda en le ems ita SON | ORR wi aA We) 






40 SECONDS TO MIX! Just add egg and milk, PERFECT CORN BREAD every time! Velvet- 
squeeze bag to blend, pour into pan and bake. textured—heavenly golden crust, top and bottom. 






DU GET ALL THREE— Mix, throw-away Mixing 
ag and aluminum Pan. (No bowl or pan to wash! ) 


=> 
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New Way Takes All The Work 
Out Of Making Corn Bread! 


Actually, you could mix this corn bread right on your living 
| room table—there is no muss, no dishes to wash. And butter 
never melted on more delicious corn bread—6 to 8 golden 
squares of it that slip out of the special pan like magic! One 
thing more—a plate of oven-fresh corn bread can sure turn 
a skimpy meal into one you’re proud to serve! That name 
again? Aunt Jemima Corn Bread Easy-Mix. "] 

See Aunt Jemima Corn Bread Easy- Mix demonstrated 
on “Jane Wyman’’, NBC-TV, Thursday evenings. 


Neat, gold-foil package 
nF takes up so little shelf room! Buy several. 
| 
| 
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a CORN BREAD EASY-MIX 
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NOT FOR ONLY A MONTH 
NOT FOR ONLY A YEAR... 


‘T reduced for keeps 


“That is why | recommend the Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan to all my 
overweight friends,” writes Miss Rose Lee Grace, New York Nutritionist 








“On November 26, 1954 I weighed 
224 pounds—far above normal.” 


“Several months later I was 
61 pounds lighter and happier.” 


“TODAY Iam even 7 pounds lighter 
than when I finished the Knox Plan.” 





READ WHAT MISS GRACE WROTE TO US 


“T am a restaurant meal planner. I know 
nutrition and I know that reducing and then 
gaining weight is a vicious cycle. I’ve been 
through it in the past. So when I read the 
Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan book, with its 
Choice-of-Foods Charts, I realized it could 
really help me get down to normal weight 
and stay that way. I could see that it was 
safe, natural and practical. And it involved 
nothing but good food. I love good eating. 

“T found it was easy and actually pleasant 
to follow, at home and at restaurants. I ate 
almost everything I like, including desserts, 
with three meals a day and sometimes be- 
tween-meal snacks. My job is not an easy 
one, and as my weight went down I felt no 
loss of energy. I felt better, physically and 
mentally. 

“Well, a few months later I was 61 pounds 
lighter. 

“And now comes the amazing part of it! 
Without conscious effort I had acquired the 
easy habit of balanced eating, without giving 
up any of my favorite foods or the pleasures 
of eating. Today, instead of being fat again, 
I am actually 7 pounds lighter than when I 
finished eating-by-plan.” 


SLIM DOWN FOR LIFE. Miss Grace’s happy experience with the Knox Eat-and-Reduce 
Plan is typical of hundreds of thousands. Whether you would like to be 10 pounds 
lighter or 70 pounds lighter, the Knox Plan, different in many ways from any other, 
may help you—without hunger, discomfort or loss of energy. We suggest you read 
Miss Grace’s statement again, then send for the free book below. 





One of the keys to this modern reducing 
plan is the pleasant habit of drinking 


Knox Unflavored Gelatine in your fa- 
vorite beverage, At your grocer’s in the 
4-envelope family size or the 32-enve- 
lope economy size 

©1957 Knox Gelatine Co. 


FREE... the book more than 
8 million have ordered | 


The new 1957 edition of the 
36-page book that started Miss 
Grace to lasting slimness_ in- 
cludes the now famous Choice- 
of-Foods Charts, gives delicious 
menu suggestions; 74 recipes and variations; your 
own weight-and-measurement chart; complete 
advice on safe, natural, enjoyable reducing; and 
the easy way to maintain slimness. Mail the cou- 
pon and get ready for good news in your mirror. 


Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y. Box LH-28 


Mail me my free copy of the new 1957 edition of 
the Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan book with the 
Choice-of-Foods Charts. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS — 


—————_—_——- wr —— 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 

The cockers and Irish have almost finished 
digging up the yard. Sister and Jonquil obvi- 
ously talked it over and felt they might leave 
further excavation of the terrace. After all, it 
is not hot any more, Sister said sensibly. So 
they went off to the back yard where there are 
plenty of sticktights to get into. Also burs. 

Holly, the pure color of autumn herself, lies 
by the old well with her collection of favored 
tin cans, old galoshes, a bath towel and a pink 
rabbit (left by a summer visitor). When she 
decides to come in to see what’s cooking, she 
chooses a treasure to carry in, and offers it to 
me as if it were a diamond bracelet. And the 
way I feel about Holly, I prefer an old galosh 
with her love to a bracelet any day! 

“Holly Relaxes by the Wisteria Well’’ would 
be the magazine caption. I have noted that all 
the famous people who are pictured in maga- 
zines are forever relaxing. They relax by the 
swimming pool. Relax at night clubs. (How 
do they?) Relax on front porches (country 
touch). Or just relax with their family, barbe- 
cuing steaks for twenty. I get the horrid feeling 
that if you are a famous writer, actress, 
painter, movie star, TV star, opera star, you 
simply relax. They must, now and then, do 
something, one would think. Even the great 
political figures relax with four or more grand- 
children. This is a good trick. We cannot relax 
with just two grandchildren. We find them 
charming, wonderful, burning with genius, 
and a good many other things. But not re- 
laxing. 

Twilights are violet now, from the smoke of 
late-burning leaves. Days grow short, night 
closes in swiftly. The change of one season 
into another is such a gradual thing that there 
is never a point at which you say, “This is the 
beginning.”’ The tide of summer has ebbed, 
but just when did it reach the true low, and the 
tide of autumn move against the valleys? And 
now, as I walk in the crisp smoky-sweet dusk, 
the great bitter tide of winter begins to rise, a 
ripple here, a foam of frost there. 

But tomorrow will be fair, so we still may 
eat lunch in the Quiet Garden (quiet indeed 
now without the golden hum of bees). Tomor- 
row we shall be thankful for sun and soft air 
and gentle skies. 

And for love and laughter which know no 
season! END 


a 
TIME MAKES 


ALL PEOPLE 
NECROPHILIACS 


By MERRILL MOORE 


Ultimately we come to loye the 
dead; 

They replace the living in whose 
stead 

They replace morons and 
maniacs 

And even quiet people. If you 
love 

A flower, lily, peony or rose, 


Soon it dies, its petals wilt and 
fall. 


You may have the memory of it 

Or a jar where dried rose petals 
fit 

To make a spicy-scented 
potpourri 

Of odors that were roses 
yesterday. 


And so it is with living flesh and 
blood, 


Men and women, floating on the 
flood 


Of time, along the river to the sea 
Of death deferred awhile by 


memory. 
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. 
CLOTHING REPLACED > 
IF DAMAGED BY MOTHS 
Odor-Aire moth Blocks, Nuggets & UF bd 


Crystals; Bowl Clean; Bathroom Deodorant; 
Roach Block; Mildew Block; Insect Block; 
Diaper Pail Deodorizer; Garbage Block. 


Beware of Sore 
Toes from New 
or Tight Shoes . 


Warns Dr. Scholl! vs 


Remember —only one 
thing causes corns—shoe 
pressure and friction. 
The warning sign is sore 
toes. Promptly apply soft, 
soothing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads—and 
presto!—gone is the discomfort 
and corns or callouses stopped 
before they can develop! But —if 
you already have corns or cal- 
louses — Zino-pads will remove 
them one of the fastest ways 
known to medical science. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. | 


DS’ Scholls 


Zino-pads 
HOT, TENDER FEET? 


ue ers Fees Powder quickly relieves F- d 
ot, tired, tender, perspiring, S 4 
‘gG< 
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odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


DS! Scholls vows 
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ow does your cold develop? 





SORE THROAT 
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meena! 


- Coughing 

- Sniffles, Sneezing, Stuffy Nose 
- Tight Chest 

- Ache All Over 


Wm & GG Pr>9 





STUFFY NOSE 


Toye B il eel 1 


Ore Lil | 


Pte a 
Ache All Over 


] SNEEZING, SNIFFLES, 
2. 
cs 
co 
5. 


] ACHE ALL OVER 


2. Sneezing, Sniffles, Stuffy Nose 
3. Sore Throat 

4. Coughing 

5. Tight Chest 
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Coldene attacks all these symptoms 
in any stage of the common cold 


| 
Gives feelable relief in minutes... 


Most powerful cold medicine you can buy without a prescription 


' The common cold is not a simple ailment. It is a 

disorder which attacks various parts of your 
system, bringing a variety of miseries to differ- 
ent parts of your body as it spreads. Some suffer- 
ers seem to feel one misery more quickly, others 
another. 

Hence, Coldene is unlike any cold-and-cough 
medicine ever offered over druggists’ counters. 
For it doesn’t rely on the limited powers of one 
or two drugs, but unites the powers of several 
potent ingredients . . . all in proper balance. 

When you take Coldene, here are the things 

_ that happen almost at once—within minutes. 
| First: The instant Coldene touches your raw, 
inflamed throat, relief begins. Second: If you’ve 


been coughing, Coldene relieves that cough 
spasm. Right then and there! Third: Coldene 
goes to work to dry up and open your nose. You 
get feelable relief within minutes! Fourth: If 
your chest is tight and breathing is difficult— 
you breathe again! Fifth: If you ache and feel 
just plain miserable—Coldene relieves the pain, 
even reduces fever, gives the fullest possible help. 

The reason? There’s a powerful, specific, cor- 
rect ingredient in Coldene for each of the miser- 
ies of the common cold. That’s why Coldene can 
catch your cold at any of its 5 stages. Now avail- 
able in its original Liquid form or in the new 
Coldene Tablets . . . Coldene, most powerful 
cold medicine you can buy without a prescription. 


Copyright 1957 Pharma-Craft Company, Batavia, Illinois 
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NEW! 
Serre | 
Quickly relieves | 
chest colds with- 
out grease, strong 
odor or tears— 


COLDENE STICK | 
CHEST RUB 





For fast, localized 
treatment of head 
cold distress— 
COLDENE ANTI- 
BIOTIC NASAL 
SPRAY 


_ 


SS 


| $700 


EACH 


If you’re taking aspirin for colds, try COLDENE TABLETS for broader relief. Care 5 
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A bright new “busy-day" idea with Jell-O Instant Pudding — 


prise Sauces 
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SATIN SAUCE 


34, cup cold light cream 

1 package Jell-O Butterscotch Instant Pudding ° Dash of salt 
3/, cup light corn syrup 

bowl. Add pudding mix and salt 

beater just until well mixed, about 

t; mixture will be thin. Stir in 

mediately to add 


ORANGE SAUCE 


1A cups cold reconstituted frozen Orange Juice 
1 package Jell-O Lemon Instant Pudding ° Dash of salt 
bowl. Add pudding mix 








Pour cold orange juice into mixing 
and salt and beat slowly with egg beater just until well 
mixed, about 1 minute. Do not overbeat; mixture will be 
thin. Let stand to thicken slightly. Especially good over 
gingerbread or cake. Sauce may be stored in refrigerator. 











Pour cream into mixing 
and beat slowly with egg 
1 minute. Do not overbea 
corn syrup. Chill, if desired, or serve im: 
even more delight to ice cream or cake. 








Bs 
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favorite no-troubl 
e dessert, delici ‘ 
eos self wi ee 
no Cc cookin 1g l without further fixing. y it : ae keep several flavors of Jell-O Instant 
udding on hand ; ra 
... plus a cup of imaginati 
gination 


Now discover i 
er its magic as a qui 
way to make an infini ey 
nite vari -- - and you'll 
ariety of sauce sur- P peniine faaal ee have a different answer 
y asks “‘what’s for d 
essert ?”” 
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“‘—EGGNOG” SAUCE 


21, cups cold milk * 1 cup cold light cream 
14 teaspoon rum extract 
O Vanilla Instant Pudding 


PINK SAUCE 


2p cups cold milk * 14 cup cold light cream 
2, tablespoons sugar ° 1, teaspoon almond extract 
1 package Jell-O Strawberry Instant Pudding 











1 package Jell- 














Pour milk and cream into bowl. Add sugar and almond ex- e 
tract. Add pudding mix and beat slowly until well mixed, Pada Vf teaspoon nutmeg 
o not overbeat; mixture will be thin. en Pour milk, cream, and rum extract into mixing bowl. Add 
ith egg beater just 





about 1 minute. L 
Chill if desired. Just before serving stir 


Try it on Jell-O Gelatin tonight! 






near pudding mix and nutmeg. Beat slowly wi 
until well mixed, about 1 minute. Let stand until set— 

takes about 5 minutes. Serve over steamed plum or fig 

d company for holiday fruit cake. 








Let stand to set. 
until smooth and creamy. 


pot See 5 a one Ee | 
pudding, or as goo 
















Jell-O is @ registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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CLARK DEAN 


SOMEONE CARES 
(ET CHILDRENS 
VILLAGE: 

Fargo, North Dakota 


Children’s Village is a happy place—where youngsters 
learn not only about cleanliness (above left), but also about having 
fun together, After a temporary stay some go to foster 
or adoptive homes, others return to their families. 





Help Wanted 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Almost every woman who has visited a chil- 
dren’s home remembers with quickened heart- 
beat the hugs and kisses eagerly bestowed, the 
tugs at the skirt for attention, and perhaps most 
of all the excited question, ““Are you going to be 
our housemother?”’ 

Our child-caring institutions shelter some 87,- 
000 youngsters. Because many are rejected and 
insecure, they long more than anything else to 
be wanted and loved. But unfortunately there 
are never enough warmhearted, dedicated peo- 
ple to give all the individual guidance and help 
these children need. 

House parents in most institutions are re- 
cruited through newspaper advertisements or by 
other house parents. But nearly all are without 
experience (except for rearing families of their 
own) or training for the job of helping the se- 
verely disturbed children who often are sent to 
an institution for care. Last year 23 children’s 
institutions in six Southeastern states banded 
together in a project to bring training workshops 
from the University of North Carolina School 
of Social Work right onto the grounds of the in- 
stitutions themselves. Among the topics the 
workshops cover are how the house parent can 
develop leadershtp-in children, teach responsi- 
bility and appreciation, foster healthy boy-girl 
relationships—all among children deprived of a 
normal family life. 

In addition to house parents, trained profes- 
sional workers also are needed. For them, too, 
it is a demanding, often lonely job, and many 
qualified young people soon discover that other 
work pays better. 

Throughout the Middle West the need for 
trained social workers is probably greatest. 
North Dakota, whose Children’s Village is fea- 
tured this month, has only 50 to serve its entire 
population of nearly 620,000. But the state is 
making an effort to attract more through educa- 
tional stipends and worker-in-training programs. 
In other states civic groups are active. Junior 
Leagues, for example, in Portland, Oregon; St. 
Joseph, Missouri; and Salt Lake City, Utah, all 
have given funds to help pay tuition for students 
in social work. 

Vacation jobs for selected high-school and 
college students often lead to career futures in 
social work. In Providence, Rhode Island, Chil- 
dren’s Friend and Service Agency offers its sum- 
mertime aides job-counseling service as well as 
information about available scholarships. —ND 


aye go yet, Mrs. K.—stay and tell me 
another story.” The ten-year-old looks 
up pleadingly and kisses the dark-eyed woman 
sitting on the edge of his bed. 

As housemother at Children’s Village in 
Fargo, North Dakota, Mrs. Irene Ketter] is 
busiest at bedtime. That is the hour a mother- 
less youngster most needs the reassurance of 
love, the comfort of having someone brush 
away tears of loneliness or listen to a little 
prayer. But with Ricky it was different—until 
tonight. At ten years of age, Ricky was a little 
“tough guy” without a friend in the world. 
Ever since he could remember he had heard 
almost nothing but curses from a family that 
had taught him one thing from the time he 
was old enough to learn: stealing. Ricky and 
his sister, two years younger, would go into a 
store where Ricky would start a fight. While 
clerks rushed to the aid of the sobbing girl, 
the boy would slyly take off the counter any- 
thing within arm’s reach. 

Now he was at Children’s Village. At first, 
when Mrs. Ketter! tried to help him get ready 
for bed, he knocked off her glasses and kicked 
them across the room. Mrs. Ketterl simply 
held Ricky more firmly, pushed his arms 
through the sleeves of his pajamas, steered 
him to the bed and tucked him in. Then she 
said a little prayer, patted his head and left 
the room. 

After everyone had retired, Ricky frequently 
rifled through drawers and closets. 

“Why do you get up in the middle of the 
night and take things?” Mrs. Ketter] asked 
him gently. 

“Don’t you know anything?” the boy 
mocked. ‘“‘That’s the best time, when it’s 
quiet and people are asleep.” 

At Children’s Village, the little tough guy 
got the first kindness and affection he had 
ever known. For a change someone cared 
whether he fell down and skinned his elbow, 
or whether he got a D in spelling at school. 
And he began to change. Now, after four 
months at the Village, instead of striking out 
at Mrs. Ketterl, he kissed her and begged for 
a story. Her fervent hope was that perhaps 
soon Ricky would be ready to go into a 
boarding home with loving foster parents to 
give him all the attention he needs and craves. 

Since 1897, 10,000 such youngsters have 
found a refuge in Children’s Village, until 
recently known as North Dakota Children’s 
Home. But even though the Village has a rich 


history as the state’s only private child-caring 
agency, its story is just beginning. In June, 
1956, 35 youngsters ranging in age from two 
to sixteen moved out of the big white two- 
story Children’s Home into two modern cot- 
tages in a new neighborhood of rambler 
dwellings on the edge of the Fargo plain. In 
the Village, children who formerly slept in 
barrackslike dormitories now share a bed- 
room with only one other child. The older 
ones go to public school, do household chores, 
entertain their friends and go on dates—as 
any other normal youngsters. 

But their pasts are far from normal. Many 
come from broken or unhappy homes to 
which they can never return, always in need 
of reassurance and love. Such a child was 
fourteen-year-old Connie. Beaten by her fa- 
ther and called “dummy” by an indolent, 
fun-loving mother, she ran away from home 
in hopes of being picked up and taken away 
from her family. When she first came to 
Children’s Village—sent there by county wel- 
fare workers who persuaded her parents it 
was for the child’s own good—she was fearful 
about making friends and certain she couldn’t 
learn to do anything, even the simplest chore. 
But gradually through trust, kindness and 
discipline—the sort a concerned parent would 
give—the child’s self-esteem began to grow. 
The friendliness of the other youngsters and 
the staff helped. So did her ability to get good 
marks at school, once she felt calm inside. 
When Mrs. Ketterl asked her to bake a cake 
for sewing club, which meets each Tuesday, 
Connie, with painful exactness, measured out 
the ingredients, mixed the batter, waited 
watchfully by the oven. When the finished 
cake came out of the pan, Mrs. Ketterl was 
lavish with praise. “Gosh, you think I’m good 
for something, don’t you?” the amazed girl 
exclaimed. 

“Some of them look as though they’ll never 
smile again when they first come here,” Mrs. 
Anna Ehlert, who is housemother in the boys’ 
cottage, tells you. She was thinking of Leroy, 
whose mother was ill and deserted by her 
husband. Five months ago Leroy skulked in 
a corner, ate dinner alone, kept his eyes con- 
stantly downward. Mrs. Ehlert, who has three 
grown children of her own and has had ex- 
perience in a similar home in Montana, used 
her tried-and-true technique on Leroy. Each 
evening before dinner, when only a few others 
were around, CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 





More Juice! 


More turkey 


Butter is churned 


from 100% real cream. 


(Up to 20% Less Shrink) 


On hot foods, like turkey 


taste the big difference 


"yen Nn 


© 1957, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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You don’t need even a whit of experience to turn out a simp 
superb butter-baked turkey! Just follow the easy pictur 
directions over at the right. 


Your turkey will be juicier, more flavorful. And since shrir 
is controlled (up to 20% less shrinkage), you get more turke 
for your money when you bake it with real butter. 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 
20-25 


325° F. 300° F. 


BAKING 
TIME 


3-3) hrs. 32-4 hrs. 4-4\2 hrs. 62-8 hrs. 


)VEMBER, 


1. STUFF with bread cubes 
toasted in oven with real 
butter, plus minced onions, 
salt, pepper and poultry 
seasoning. Mix well. Fill 
turkey loosely. Truss with 
skewers and cord. 


2. SPREAD softened butter 
over entire turkey, espe- 
cially on drumsticks, breast 
and wings. This helps seal 
in natural juices and im- 
parts real butter flavor. 
Place breast up on rack. 


3. BEFORE roasting, cover 
bird with moist cheesecloth 
dipped in melted butter. 
Pound of butter (large tur- 
key) for spreading and 
moistening cheesecloth, re- 
tards shrinkage. 


4. DURING roasting, baste 
frequently with melted but- 
ter. Leave roaster uncov- 
ered. Do not add water nor 
puncture skin. Before carv- 
ing place in warming oven 
10 minutes. 


You never 
outgrow your 
need for foods 


made from milk. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 
Representing the dairy farmers in your are 


See ‘The Perry Como Show'"' on NBC 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
she asked him'to help with little chores in the 
kitchen. Working side by side with Mrs. 
Ehlert, who though a grandmother has beau- 
tiful wavy red hair and a calm quiet manner 
that inspires confidence, Leroy began to talk. 
Little by little he expressed his bitterness be- 
cause his father had left home and never tried 
to get in touch with him. When Leroy discov- 
ered that Mrs. Ehlert could be trusted not to 
“spread it around,” he told her other things 
about himself, how he felt about school and 
about living at the Village, and gradually he 
was able to overcome successfully the hurt 
caused by his father’s desertion. Today Leroy 
is a personable, poised lad of twelve, active in 
Boy Scouts, teps in his class and looked up to 
as a leader by schoolmates. 

Another newcomer, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of a man sent to prison for robbery, 
refused to speak to anyone at Children’s Vil- 
lage. Through Miss Betty Beierle, the case- 
worker, she got a baby-sitting job with an 
understanding family who often invited her 
to dinner. Miss Beierle wanted the girl to 
learn what family living could be like, discover 
that people liked her no matter what her back- 
ground—so that later on perhaps she herself 
might be ready to move into a foster home 
and lead the kind of life she had never had 
with her own parents. The youngster soon was 
able to talk a little about her fears—“*Am I to 
blame for what my father has done?” she 
wondered—and with the caseworker’s help 
slowly but surely gained self-confidence. 

But in an institution no child ever gets as 
much attention as he needs. Perhaps that ex- 
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What I'd Like to Tell Girls... 


plains why Charlotte, who seemed for a while 
to be doing so well, lately has been getting 
demerits for neglecting her work and acting 


These are not just my own peeves. Other fellows I know feel the sassy. Or why eight-year-old Ralph, who is in 

Pie ae : ‘ a special-learning class at school, pokes his 

same way. Anyway, here they are for what they're worth. head in the door of Betty Beierle’s office regu- 

larly to see if she is free to listen to him read 

Don’t use pet phrases over and over for a few minutes. And why Susan, who cries 

’ > . a yt a < we : 

Don't try to attract other men’s attention when you're on a date ae ee s ae aaa Nee 

Don't act possessive in public thoughts. 


Every member of the staff finds it difficult 
at times to be a substitute parent to all 35, 
for each is so demanding of attention. When- 


Don't use héavy make-up 





If you girls only knew how men admire a clean, fresh, natural ever Mrs. Lund walks into the girls’ cottage, 
complexion you’ W awav 2 qe EC aise [eer ee for example, a plump little blonde rushes up 
p ) ud thro Vv away those old looking, chalky cover-ups fora kiss, while a dimpled thie penned 
and start using Cuticura Soap and Ointment. They're the only at her skirt to be picked up and held on her 
things I know that really work—; Fae Perera eee lap. And Olive, a flat-faced, rather unappeal- 
“ee 2 y rk—and work last se blackheads ing child, shows her the button she is sewing, 
and externally caused pimples. And at the same time make a girl’s with difficulty, on her best blouse. Olive floats 
skin look soft, smooth and exciting. back to her room on a pink cloud because 
= Mrs. Lund has called her **Princess.” 


Children’s Village, though located in Fargo, 


I'm told the reason is Cuticura Soap is superemollient to maintain does a state-wide job. Check the map of North 
the natural moisture and normal, healthy acidity of the skin—and Eerkota, eu the weal a) BE ee eae 

: : - : = a Z Pretty, blond Miss Beierle, just two years out 
Cuticura Ointment softens and stimulates as it helps relieve. All of the University of North Dakota, is one of 
I know is—the girls I like most are girls who use Cuticura. two social workers on the Village staff. The 


scope of her duties would probably shock the 
average graduate social worker. Each of the 


ey 3 ; ok oe 
Send 25¢ ( no stamps) to cover mailing for miniature Good Looks 87 pins on the map represents an adoptive or 
Kit containing trial size Cuticura Soap, Ointment, Medicated boarding home (or prospective adoptive home 

Se Ley es iy < an : yet to be investigated) under the supervision 
Liquid, and sample shaker of Talcum with antiseptic-deodorant of Children’s Village. Many are farm homes 


C-8. Write Cuticura, Dept. LH-711, Malden 48, Mass. scattered all over the state. All must be visited 
and studied by Miss Beierle or her co-worker, 
though local county welfare workers usually 
co-operate by checking on children in the 
foster boarding homes. 

A branch of the Village to supervise the 


foster and adoptive homes throughout the 
western part of the state—and also to find just 
the right foster home for a special problem— 
has been a dream of superintendents through 


the years. For Children’s Village is just a tem- 
Wishing won't help your skin —Cuticura will! porary home where youngsters stay from six 
to nine months. About 20 per cent of them 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Available in Canada 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Fly | 


ae 

Delicious goodness — 
zesty flavor— wholesome 
nutrition—at your finger- 
tips with high-protein, 
low-calorie Herb-Ox In- 
stant. So quick, so easy 
to use. Just sprinkle in 
one level teaspoonful for 
a real taste-thrill. Try 
this quick luncheon dish. 















POTATO SOUP SURPRISE—Cook slowly 
in 4 cups water with 4 tsps. Herb-Ox In- 
stant Bouillon, 1 large Idaho potato, cubed; 
1 piece celery & 2 leeks, chopped; 1 frank- 
furter, cut up; pepper & salt. 





INSTANT BOUILLON AND SEASONING 


The Pure Food Company, Inc., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


You'll LOVE 
> 4 My FUDGE! 
ror 
of Lynne Whe 
fe 

fluff’ S Home Economist 
—~ Smooth, delicious — easy to 
© \ make! See my simple recipe 
~ yon Fluff label! Send for my 


FREE Dessert Recipe Book 
in full color. 


Senet OR 2 REFUND = 
‘** Guaranteed > 


Good Housekeeping 
rs ADVERTISED, we 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn extra money by selling magazine sub- 
scriptions in your spare time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives made their start by asking for our generous 
commission offer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
251 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


TT ye 
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LET MORTON’S REMODEL your old, worn 

or out-of-style fur coat, jacket, even your © 

old cape into a glamorous new style, com- 

plete with new lining, interlining, mono- 

gram cleaning, glazing, only $22.95. 

@ Morton's is world’s first & largest 1-price 
tur service. 

®@ Widest selection of styles! Over 30 Lovely 
Fashions! 

®@ Morton's styling and work praised by 
Harper’s Bazaar, Glamour, other fash- 
ion leaders. 

® Send no money. Just mail us your old 

fur. State dress size and height. Pay 

postman when restyled fashion ar- 

rives. Or write for new 1958 style book. 






















WRITE FOR NEW 1958 


FREE Book 





MORTON'S Dept. 158-k 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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Bing says — 


CNahe-ten Wit: Hutdnas! 


Give fe 2Gfee appliance! 


See why he chose a Philco-Bendix 
GAS Duomatic for his own home 





lt washes cleaner! The Big Filter Drum performs It dries faster! The same Big Filter Drum that 
washday miracles in the Philco-Bendix Gas Duo-_ washes your clothes so clean fluff-dries them, too, 
matic washer-dryer combination. Clothes plunge in the Philco-Bendix Gas Duomatic. And it does 
two feet into penetrating suds and 2,880 filter holes the whole job in as little as an hour—up to 45 
eliminate sand . .. make lint a thing of the past. minutes faster than other combinations! Thermo- 
Clothes then get a total of three clear-water rinses stats regulate the heat, make your Gas Duomatic 
for extra-clean results! There’s no better washing _ safe for any fabric. There’s no better drying system 
made! AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


















system made! 





A WASHER... A GAS DRYER... TWO IN ONE. You 
don’t need to transfer wet clothes from one machine 
to another. Duomatic soaks, washes, rinses, fluff- 
dries—all automatically. And you can use the Gas 
Duomatic as a separate washer or dryer, too. 


SAVES YOU MONEY! Because low-cost Gas fuels the 
Duomatic, it can save you up to $32.30 each year 
in operating costs. And only Philco-Bendix gives 
you the wonderful economy of GAS in a washer- 
dryer combination—two machines in one! 






See this new Gas washer-dryer at your Gas company or Gas appliance dealer’s. 


“Cabinets by American Kitchens 
PHILCO-BENDIX Home Laundry Appliances are brought to you by PHILCO CORPORATION, 


ONLY GAS does so much more...for so much less! 


The modern, economical fuel for automatic cooking . refrigeration . water-heating . clothes-drying . house-heating . air-conditioning . incineration. 


z 
Wateh Playhouse GO with Gulla Meade Ort CBS-TK Sponsored by your Gas company and the Gas Industry. See local listings for time and station, 
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‘Should your child be 4 
Medical Technologist ? 


by CHARLOTTE STREET 


Chief Medical Technologist, The Papanicolaou Cytology Laboratory, 
The New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, and Assistant in Pathology, 
Cornell University Medical College ( As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER ) 


The increasing use of electron microscopes in hospitals and research laboratories has created a demand for 
Technologists trained in their operation. With these microscopes, doctors can examine body tissues sliced thin 
as a millionth of an inch, . . study cells magnified as much as 150,000 times . . . detect polio and other viruses. 





‘pace what is a Medical Technologist—a special * 
kind of nurse ?” ' 


That question is frequently asked by young people, 


and quite understandably. i 


cal science. College degrees in Medical Technology have 
been granted for only about 35 years. Since most of our 


work is done behind the doors of laboratories, few peo-~ 
ple have a clear idea of what we do or realize how much }}; 
our efforts contribute to those of physicians and research " 


scientists, though we are neither doctors Hor nurses. 


Perhaps the best way to explain how many interesting, J? 


important and varied opportunities my chosen career 
offers to young men and women of suitable ability and 
temperament is to take you behind the scenes and show, 
you some Medical Technologists at their tasks. 


Let’s start in a hospital. 


A young woman in white is leaving the Accident Re- | 


ceiving Room. Her uniform is similar to that of a nurse, 


but without a cap. She has just taken a sample of blood 7 
from a child who has cut an artery. He is in critical con- } 


dition, in immediate need of a blood transfusion. 
She has life or death in her hands. 


The doctor must use blood compatible with that of 
the child. Any other type may be fatal. So will delay. 


She moves calmly, but quickly, to a near-by labora- 
tory. With methodical speed she tests the child’s blood, 
using slides, microscope and known typing sera. Her 
results show that Blood Type A, Rh positive is required. 
Seconds are precious, but all depends on her accuracy as 


well as her speed. She checks by cross-matching the | 


child’s blood with some of the same type from the 


Blood Bank stock. In a matter of minutes, she is in the — 


operating room with the blood needed to save the child. 


All of the work of Medical Technologists is not so 
dramatic in demand for speed. 


Let’s look elsewhere in hospital laboratories at the 
Technologists who are under less pressure. They are 
using test tubes, stains, chemicals and many delicate in- 
struments. One may be making a blood count which will 
tell the doctor if his patient is threatened with anemia. 
Another may be making a liver function test to see if a 
patient has infectious hepatitis. Others may be checking 
for evidence of other maladies, such as cancer or diabetes. 


Let’s move into one of the big pharmaceutical houses. 
Here Technologists are making analyses of medications 
for purity and strength. Without the careful work of 
hundreds of such highly trained people, it would have 
been impossible to produce the great quantity of Salk 
vaccine, to give just one example, when it was needed to 
protect the children of the nation from polio. 


Or look into a research laboratory where many of us 
find the greatest challenge and reward. There Technolo- 
gists are assisting in experiments, working directly with 
distinguished scientists whose careers are dedicated to 
the search for new knowledge and new remedies. It is a 
great moment when a discovery has its final proof and 
the Technologist can say, “I saw it happen—and I 
helped.” 


Some of our work is routine, some has great variety, 
but all of it is equally important in that the Medical 
Technologist’s highly specialized skills free the doctor 
for the many other duties for which he is so greatly 
needed. 


Before World War I, most practicing physicians had 
to perform laboratory tests for themselves. Only in large 
communities could they call on a pathologist for aid. 
(A pathologist is a specialist—a physician who is some- 
times called a ‘“‘doctor’s doctor.” He is an expert in 
laboratory procedures. His knowledge helps those doc- 
tors who have concentrated in other specialties to make 
decisions as to diagnosis and treatment of disease.) 


As medical knowledge grew and as many new drugs 
were discovered, pathologists were swamped with work. 
So were doctors who maintained their own laboratories. 
They could not keep up with the increasing demand for 
the tests that were becoming more valuable—and more 
complicated—with each passing year. Through necessity, 

































they began to teach assistants to take over some of the 
laboratory duties which require great care, accuracy and 
special knowledge, but which do not demand all of the 
skills of a doctor. Still the laboratories were snowed 
under. The logical solution was to create schools to give 
standardized training in Medical Technology. 


_ And so a new career in medicine came about. 


Our profession is particularly attractive to girls, but is 
by no means limited to them. About ninety percent of 
Technologists are women, but the proportion of men is 
steadily increasing. 


It has strong appeal to young people who are keenly 
interested in medical sciences, but do not want, or can- 
not afford, to devote the eight to twelve years of study 
and training needed by a doctor before he is ready to 
practice. 


It also appeals to those who want to aid the sick, but 
would rather not work directly with very ill patients, 
as do nurses. 


After as little as three years of study, a student may 
take a valued place in the team of healers as a Registered 
Medical Technologist. 






Laboratory analysis of body fluids is an important 
part of Medical Technology. These Technologists 
are determining certain chemical constituents of 
a blood sample through titration. 


Required training 


There are short cuts to employment in laboratories, but 
the young person who wants a career as a Medical Tech- 
nologist and a chance at the most interesting work and 
the highest pay—rather than just a job—needs a mini- 
mum of two years in college and another twelve months 
in a School of Medical Technology which is connected 
with a hospital, medical school, or State Board of Health 
and which has been approved by The American Medical 
Association. 


Such preparation leads, after examination, to a Cer- 
tificate from the Registry of Medical Technologists of 
The American Society of Clinical Pathologists and the 
| right to place M.T. (ASCP) after one’s name. In other 
_words, the student has won the title: Registered Medical 
Technologist. 


| Some colleges give a Bachelor’s Degree in Science 
| after three years of college and one year in an Approved 
School of Medical Technology. 

The student who wishes to specialize in one particular 
type of laboratory work may do so without taking the 
twelve months’ course in Medical Technology, provided 
he holds a college degree and has taken certain required 
science courses. 


) 


A college degree obtained in either of these ways is the 
best start for a career, since it leads to more advance- 
ment and greater responsibility. Many young Technolo- 
gists, however, go to work after three years of study and 
work for their degrees around the edges of a job. This is 
practical and convenient, since so many laboratories are 
in hospitals connected with universities. 


Cost of training 


One of the many attractions of my profession is that 
training is markedly less expensive than in many com- 
parable fields. The cost of college preparation varies, of 
course, depending on the college chosen, but, of the more 
than 650 Approved Schools of Medical Technology, 
about two-thirds make no charge whatever for tuition. 


Therefore, a student living at home can complete the 
necessary final year for no more than the cost of main- 
tenance. 


In many of the Approved Schools, students even re- 
ceive a small stipend for the laboratory work they do as 
part of their training. 


I know of no other field except nursing where training 
for so important a profession can be had for so little cost. 


The financial future 


There are nearly 24,000 Registered Medical Technolo- 
gists (as well as many who are non-registered) in the 
United States today. It is estimated that 50,000 qualified 
laboratory workers will be needed by 1960. Therefore, 
graduates have immediate choice of many different posi- 
tions—no need to worry about getting a rapid start when 
training is complete. 


Salaries vary from one part of the country to another, 
as they do in all professions. The range for recent gradu- 
ates is from $3,400 to $4,200 in hospitals. Positions in 
industry offer somewhat more. Those who advance to 
supervisory and teaching positions are well rewarded. 
Chief Medical Technologists and specialists in certain 
fields can earn $6,000 or more, and rate of pay is 
steadily increasing. 


The girl who wants to take a few years away from her 
career to have a family will find her skills in demand 
when she wants to return to work. If her husband’s 
career calls for a transfer to a new territory, she can find 
a position, usually with no delay whatever, in their new 
home town. 


Requirements for success 


There is a place for many different temperaments in my 
profession. 


Boys and girls who like to be surrounded by people 
will be stimulated by the busy life of a hospital. In large 
ones, they will become specialists. If variety of tasks is of 
greatest appeal, a small hospital provides something 
different every hour of the day. Laboratory work in a 
physician’s office or a clinic usually calls for some direct 
contact with patients. The more retiring person will en- 
joy the laboratories where long months may be devoted 
to a special research project. Those with a talent for 
teaching are in great demand. 





The work of skilled Medical Technologists is of 
vital importance in today’s fight against cancer. 
Here, at the Papanicolaou Cytology Laboratory, 
a Technologist prepares slides of samplings of 
cells shed from body tissues for microscopic study, 
which may reveal the presence of cancer long 
before it could be detected by other means. 


But any young person who chooses any branch of 
Medical Technology must have certain attributes: 


A natural interest in the sciences. Is your child show- 
ing keen interest and making good grades in biology, 
chemistry, and other sciences in high school? Does she 
question about how things work? Is she interested in the 
reason one ingredient curdles a sauce and another 
doesn’t? Curiosity about the why and wherefore, interest 
in cause and effect are important in the laboratory. 


Accuracy. Does your child follow instructions care- 
fully and make precise measurements? The youngster 
who is satisfied with a slap-dash piece of carpentry or 
sewing will be happier and more successful in another 
profession. The Technologist must be a perfectionist. 


i 


There is no such thing as being half right in a laboratory. 


Reliability. Does your child carry through a task in 
faithful detail without supervision? Medical Technolo- 
gists must be absolutely trustworthy. Lives often depend 
on their work. 


Cooperativeness. Does your child do a fair share of 
work at home voluntarily? Does your child get along 
easily with older people, as well as those of the same age, 
and take criticism and suggestion good-naturedly? A 
Technologist is part of a team. 


Capacity for patient, thorough effort. If your girl starts 
a piece of knitting, will she finish it rather than abandon 
it half done? Is she willing to go back and correct a mis- 
take? Ability to complete a job, and do it well, is of 
prime importance in a laboratory. 

Manual dexterity. Is your child deft? The Medical 
Technologist works with fragile glassware and delicate 
instruments. The laboratory is no place for a butter- 
fingers. 


Steady nerves. Medical Technologists sometimes work 
under heavy pressure. They must be calm and efficient 
under stress. The excitable child who panics in emer- 
gency is not cut out for the laboratory. 


Everyone is not suited for a career in Medical Tech- 
nology. Those who are will find a warm welcome, a 
valued place in the absorbing world of science and a 
respected place in the community. 


They will also find a satisfaction beyond the many 
tangible rewards—the sure knowledge that their chosen 
life work is of importance to others, as well as to them- 
selves, because even the smallest duty in the laboratory 
contributes, in some degree, to the safety, health and 
comfort of mankind. 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career : his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Medical Technology is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspa- 
pering, Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architec- 
ture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, 
Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, 
Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship, the Armed Forces, Engineering and Food 
Retailing. Each is available in booklet form and will be 
sent to you on request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 28-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 


New Hoover 
Convertible 





The Cleaner with 
the Automatic Shift! 


Low gear 
Sor carpets 


Te eee ee ween 


High gear for 


Shift 





New Hoover Convertible is actually two cleaners in one 


Fastest and cleanest pickup of all! 


Long, low, and rarin’ to go. From Hoover comes a new kind of 
cleaner—the Convertible. Its two-speed motor with Automatic Shift 
makes it the most complete cleaner that ever came down the carpet. 


You get more than just the right power for carpets. The Convertible, 
being a true Hoover, beats, as it sweeps, as it cleans to get the deep-down 
dirt other cleaners can’t get. 


How Automatic Shift works—Just click in the converter and the big 
motor automatically shifts into high. Presto! . . . an extra burst of 
power for straight-suction cleaning—50% more than ever before. Rear 
connection lets the cleaner follow you. Double-stretch hose, too. 


So get cleaning over with faster and do a better job of it to boot. 
Get the new Hoover Convertible. Complete with accessories—$132.90. 
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-..around the house, around the world 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 
eventually are adopted; the others go to foster 
homes when it is not possible to return them 
to their own families or relatives. 

Mrs. Lucy J. Hall, recently retired after 
forty-two years as a caseworker with the old 
Children’s Home, tells about the many times 
she has crisscrossed North Dakoia in search of 
the right foster home for a child. Until 1952, 
she carried on her investigations without any 
help. James C. Baccus, superintendent, and 
Milton F. Weber, president of the board, 
have pledged themselves to active fund-raising 
so that the Village can hire two more case- 
workers and raise the salaries of the house 
parents, who presently receive $175 a month. 

Some counseling and psychological testing 
now are available through the Children’s So- 





cial Service Center in Fargo, set up in 1954 by 
the Cass County Welfare Board and staffed 
by a full-time psychologist and psychiatric 
social worker. But throughout the state there 


is still great need for treatment facilities for | 


children with serious emotional disturbances. 

Children’s Village is using the Social Service 
Center whenever possible—for sometimes love 
is not enough. The roots of rejection often are 
deep, too deep for a foster or a house parent 
to reach. One teen-aged girl, emotionally dis- 
turbed when she came to Children’s Village, 
was sent first to one foster home, then another. 


The happiest wife is not the one 
who marries the best man, but the 
one who makes the best of the man 
she marries. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 

Horper & Bros. 


Each time she threw temper tantrums or ran 
away. The foster mothers, without counseling 
from a caseworker or psychologist, all failed, 
and finally the child was sent to an institution 
for girls where she will get discipline tempered 
with understanding. Another boy who stole 
habitually couldn’t reform and finally was 
sent to Nebraska Boys’ Town. 

Money for the $80,000 annual budget of 
Children’s Village comes from gifts and be- 
quests from the people of North Dakota, 
from the Community Welfare Association and 
from public-welfare funds. In 1955 and 1956, 


when plans for the new buildings were getting | 


under way, county agents, country-weekly 
editors and adoptive parents throughout the 


state led a campaign that raised $68,000. An | 


initial $147,000 had already come as a bequest 
from a businessman’s estate. In the 1956-57 
fiscal year, contributions from the Community 
Welfare Association totaled $6274, and serv- 
ices and care purchased for individual children 
by the public welfare board, $40,889. 

Anyone who contributes to Children’s Vil- 
lage is considered a “member” and invited to 
attend the annual May meetings to elect seven 
directors who serve three-year terms on a 
twenty-one-member board. Both Mr. Weber, 
an insurance man, and Mr. Baccus, formerly 
promotion director of the North Dakota Farm 
Bureau, have special reasons for their interest 
in their work. Each has two youngsters adopted 
through Children’s Village. 

What Children’s Village lacks in staff highly 
trained in psychological and emotional prob- 
lems it makes up for, partly anyway, in a 
comfortable atmosphere for youngsters who 
must live away from home. At the Village 
they are learning things their families never 
taught them. Some have led such undisciplined 
and neglected lives that the first thing they 
have to understand is that families must abide 
by rules and regulations and that they can be 
happy even though restricted. A number are 
learning about cleanliness—for a neglected 
child is usually a dirty child—and table man- 
ners, and getting along in a group. 

Others are gaining an appreciation of spir- 
itual values. At Christmas, just before leaving 
for a foster home, Ricky gave Mrs. Ketterl a 
tiny red wreath and begged her to put it in 
her window every year. “When you look at 
it, think of me,” he smiled, “and remember 
that you taught me how to pray.” END 
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JOHNSON, STEPHENS ® SHINILE SHOE CO_ ST. LOUB, MQ, 


Best for Baby—evenflo 
Give a gift she wants . 
‘evenflo baby gifts 


. | = 
New! evenflo Hot Water Faucet 


Bottle Warmer $2.50 Fx, .oea 


Attaches to any 
faucet. Flow of hot 
water rotates bot- 
tle so formula 
warms thoroughly, 
speedily. Econom- 
ical, easy to clean, 
» ° wears and wears. 














evenflo Food Be 
Warmer $2.99 Packeged 
Strong plastic 

dish has Walt 
Disney charac- 
ters, Sure- 
Grip—NoSlip 
suction cup: 












evenflo Deluxe Electric Sterilizer 


Fight-bottle sterilizer saves space 
on the range, shuts off automati- 
cally. Other models as low as $3.98. 


$10.95 
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evenflo - 
See these and other Evenflo gifts ct your 
fovorite boby counters everywhere. 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


Vitamins are essential as oxygen. 
Ever ask why? How many are 
there? How much do we need? 
Which foods contain them all? 
Can they be dangerous? Here are 
some answers: 


They are nutrients, indispen- 
sable to life and health. Scientists 
ve found twenty of them—so far! Your daily re- 
irement is less than a teaspoonful. But no one food, 
t even milk, contains all of them; they are spread 
ong components of seven basic food groups. So you 
nsee why vitamin concentrates are so very important. 


Doctors prescribe them when they restrict diets for 
ch diseases as stomach ulcer or allergy; when they 
zat illness, poor appetite, or old age. They order 
em to improve the nutrition of babies, pregnant 
men, and nursing mothers. 


‘Because individual requirements vary so, our 
ily doctor recommends BEXEL vitamin-mineral 
psules. BEXEL is tailored to every age and purpose 
ikeeping well or getting well. No one gets too little 
too much. There’s BEXEL syrup or child-size cap- 
les for the small fry, high-potency for Grandfather, 
d other preparations for the rest of us, including 
le baby. Result: our notably healthier household! 


\Everyone’s full of vim and vigor these autumn 
ys. The Head of the House walks to work, and plays 
If on week-ends. Tom’s on the freshman football 
am at college and Jane’s black and blue from 
ing all out at field hockey. 


‘I used to worry because their feet perspired even 
| this crisp weather. All three of them have suffered 
iserably from athlete’s foot and know that this 
ngus disease flourishes on damp feet. 


Now they use octroren Powder for prevention, or 
worst, ocTOFEN Liquid as a healing relief. They dry 
eir feet thoroughly after showering, dust them 
specially between the toes) with ocroren Powder, 
d sprinkle it into their shoes and clean socks. 
STOFEN Liquid will help prevent another attack. 


Scientific findings indicate that no other fungicide 
is been more successful. ocTOFEN is the only medica- 
pn approved by the authoritative National Foot 
ealth Council for athlete’s foot. 


This exhilarating autumn, we're all so bouncy that 
use almost as much yopora as in July. For the bac- 
tia that are the source of the unpleasant odor of 
rspiration grow just as freely. 


The New yopora—light, delicate, soothing, healing 
contains an antibiotic that paralyzes those germs 
d keeps underarms dainty for as long as twenty-four 
yurs—sometimes longer. With it one is as fresh as 
1e’s new winter suit Jooks! 


If you try to rake leaves, dig your dahlia bulbs, 
id put the perennials to bed all in one zestful fall 
y, you can overdo. You'll suffer with stiff muscles 
d your arthritic joints. 


But there’s great help. Use surin. It’s not a cure; 
ere isn’t any. But smooth on surin where pain 
Bo then put moist hot towels over it for two 
\inutes. You’ll find surin gets down to where the 
ain is and relieves it. Then you can think happily 
* tomorrow. 
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Even throat irritation of colds yields to remarkable medication that 


Fights Germs...Soothes Throat Fast! 


Neo -Aqua-Drin gives longer lasting help ! 


gredients—in an unique balance. So, each in- 





An unique balance of antibiotic 
and pain soothing ingredients, in 
pleasant lozenges. 


Neo-Aqua-Drin Lozenges offer safe, fast 
medication that does a thorough job for your 
family’s protection. 


So keep Neo-Aqua-Drin in the home all 
year, especially now when winter-time colds 
strike. It’s a blessing to have with you, any 
time, for relief of dry scratchy throat due to 
colds, smoking, or sudden raw weather. Get 
several little vials of Lozenges from your drug- 
gist—for the medicine chest, for your purse, 
for your husband’s pocket. 


Now, with Neo-Aqua-Drin Lozenges you 
can attack throat germs right where they 
multiply and begin to cause real harm. As 
they fight germs, they bring soothing relief— 
even to the raw, irritated throat membranes. 

Neo-Aqua-Drin is the result of exacting 
McKesson research to successfully combine 
antibiotic protection with pain soothing in- 





% 


gredient helps the other to give you more 
effective, longer-lasting relief. 

Your doctor knows the wisdom of guard- 
ing against throat irritation, so ask your drug- 
gist today for Neo-Aqua-Drin Lozenges. 

Ask your druggist too for Neo-Aqua-Drin 
Nasal Spray and Nose Drops. All three are 
the result of the most painstaking McKesson 


laboratory research to make it better—so it’s 
better for you. 
To 


$2 THROAT LOZENGES \ 


ANTIBIOTIC - LOCAL ANESTHETIC 


Epi: Ses eek ot ROR OE OER: oc 
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12 THROAT LOZENGES 


ANTIBIOTIC - LOCAL ANESTHETIC 









Neo-Aqua-Drin Nasal Spray 
mist helps to open 

», stopped-up nose for easy 
breathing. Checks germs. 
Does not sting or burn. 
Contains NO 
ephedrine. & 


BETTER... by McKESSON '% 






Neo-Aqua-Drin * x 
Nose Drops \ 
with medica- 
tion for those 
who prefer 
drops. 
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Modess introduces the flexible tampon 


...a@ tampon you can trust even on “first” days 


SHAPES TO FIT YOU | 


The flexible Modess Tampon conforms to inner body contours, 


leaving no area unprotected (often the cause of embarrassing 


accidents with old-style rigid tampons). 


TWICE AS PROTECTIVE 


Gives twice the protection, more absorbency than any other 





tampon—safe as a napkin. Most women will need no extra 


precautions, even on ‘first’ days. 
ST a | 
Om BLESSEDLY COMFORTABLE 
ff Modess-soft and dainty ... easy to insert with slim, individual 


es : ; 
~y applicators. Regular, Super, or Junior. 


NEW MODESS. TAMPONS 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
privilege of being the first and probably 
the only woman ever to teach in a college 
for Buddhist monks. Ordinarily a monk is 
supposed never to look at a woman, never 
to speak to one, never to allow his robe to 
be brushed by one in the street, never to 
receive anything from her hand. But for 
once, urgent need overcame the taboos. 
The Venerable Ones in charge of instruc- 
tion were determined that Cambodian 
monks would be able to communicate with 
other Buddhists throughout the world, 
and the only language available to all the 
others was English. The Asia Foundation 
offered to supply a teacher, and when the 
appeal was sent out by the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service to American women in 
Phnom Penh, I volunteered. 

There are over two thousand bonzes, 
yellow-clad monks, in Phnom Penh alone. 
They do no “work,” beg for their one 
daily meal of rice, and own nothing but a 
yellow strip of cloth, an umbrella, a pair of 
sandals and a begging bowl. Secretly I had 
plenty of apprehensions at the prospect of 
teaching 177 of them in classes of 59 each, 
with sessions lasting two hours. But how 
better could I get a real glimpse of this en- 
chanting land and its people? 

At my first session, the Cambodian 
teacher who had given them their first in- 
struction in English introduced me and 
disappeared. The monks sat in six rows, 
with five crowded to a bench on either side 
of a central aisle. I was thoroughly scared, 
and then I realized that they were far 
more frightened than I. They didn’t dare 
look at me, for I was a woman, but they 
didn’t dare not look, for I was a teacher. 
I began speaking slowly and clearly. I met 
blank, frozen, expressionless faces. Did 
they understand? I asked. Still blank. 
They were lost and so was I. Finally I held 
up my pencil. “What is this?” To my 
amazement, back came the answer from 
59 throats in unison, “‘This izza pencil.” 

Our combined relief was enormous. Joy- 
fully we explored our common territory. 
They knew what a book was, a desk, a 
tree. When they hesitated over umbrella, 
I wrote it on the blackboard. They were 
pleased to learn its English name. 

If I tried to single out one student ata 
time to answer questions, he would freeze 
in embarrassment, so I asked questions 
by rows. As I walked up the aisle to hear 
the replies from the back, the monks sit- 
ting next to the aisle shrank away. I let 
their glances skid perilously past my 
shoulder, all the while maintaining the 
serene neutrality of a pagoda. Gradually 
the tension relaxed. They could even begin 
to smile as I corrected their buzzing 


Dzank you wery mush. They learned to 


have the courage to answer my frequent 
“Do you understand?” with a joyful yes 
or emphatic mo. When the bell rang, I re- 
peated, “Whenever you have any ques- 
tions, be sure to ask me."’ Several gathered 
around my desk. Then one managed to ask 
the first question: “How old are you?” 

Although I had the best manuals avail- 
able for teaching English, I found the 
subject matter hopelessly unsuitable for 
my bonzes. “‘New York is larger than 
Washington.” “Snow falls in winter.” 
Gradually I began experimenting with 
dialogues about Cambodia. I could soon 
count to five in Cambodian, and they 
were overjoyed as we drilled. Later, I 
found some English translations from 
sacred Buddhist writings in Pali, and 
approval was given for me to use these 
booklets once a week. At first the students 
were bewildered, but then came delighted 
recognition of the Pali chant. Often I 
would let one side chant the rolling Pali 
phrases, and the other side reply with the 
English equivalent. 

What did it all mean, this outreach 
across the barriers of language, across cul- 
tural and religious backgrounds? 

For me, I came to love these Buddhist 
monks for their sweetness and utter guile- 
lessness. Intellectually they were no 
giants, but in knowledge of the heart they 
were truly educated. I often thought of 
them as children—but children without 
jealousy, anger or strife. These young 
men had achieved an absdlute gentleness 
of spirit. Even in a two-hour class, jammed 
together on hard, backless benches, in 
sweltering heat, there was never a sign of 
disorder or irritability. Although I was 
often exhausted after a long session, I in- 
variably felt I had received more than I 
had been able to give. 

As for them, let Prum Chhon speak for 
“my” bonzes in his letter: 


“Hello dear,’” he writes. “During last 
long time I never wrote any letter to you 
and I did not know that you had a good 
time or not. When you left Cambodia, to 
the U.S.A., did you have free on your trip? 
I was afraid on it. If you had free, I would 
enjoy very much. However, do you and 
your relatives have a good time every day? 

“Oh, my former teacher! I miss you 
very much, because you was a popular 
teacher to me. Every time I want to write 
a letter to you, but I cannot write it still. 
If I can write it, I almost write many 
letters to you. Because the English lan- 
guage is difficul. If you and your family 
are getting on all right, we, students at the 
Buddhist College are very glad to hear it, 
and as we are getting on all right we should 
know about you and your family. 

“Finally, I have nothing for you, but I 
have this one of letter which souvenir for 
you. Excuse me on this my letter please. 
My name, Prum Chhon.”’ 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET BEIDLER 


Must Schools be Palaces? 


Appleton, Wisconsin 

Sir: We hope you have not acted too 

harshly with the editor responsible for 

allowing the question Must Schools be 

Palaces? (August JOURNAL) to be com- 
mented on by Dorothy Thompson. 


MAUREY LEE ALLEN, A. L. A. 
Architect 


West Haven, Connecticut 

In Must Schools be Palaces? it was as- 
serted that we should go back to building 
on two floors to secure “twice as much 
room under one roof and on one founda- 
tion, and greatly decreasing building and 
heating costs."" Since Miss Thompson 
mentioned the disadvantages of single- 
story buildings, in all fairness some of the 
advantages should be presented: 

1. Costly stairways and the space they 
occupy are eliminated. 

2. Foundation footings need to be 
planned to accommodate only the weight 
of a single story. 

3. Non-load-bearing walls can be used, 
which greatly reduces costs. 

4. The cluster or finger plan of school- 
rooms can eliminate costly excavation by 
following the natural contours of the site. 
5. Costly plumbing facilities do not 
have to be duplicated on additional floors. 

6. Buildings can be evacuated much 
more rapidly in emergencies. (A most im- 
portant point, don’t you think?) 

Other advantages are less fancy orna- 
mentation and a school that harmonizes 
with the improving environment of other 
modern buildings. I hope that people will 
“think before they pass judgment” also— 
and will consult some of the studies which 
cite the values on each side of the question. 

GEORGE J. COLLINS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dorothy Thompson states that “‘archi- 
tects and contractors first of all . . . are 
always active in promotion” (of larger 


schools). May I, as an architect of twenty 
years’ experience, protest this insult to the 
architectural profession? I assure you that 
no architect would or could design a larger 
building than that which the owner re- 
quired, desired or could afford; and state 
and school authorities have established 
rigid legal requirements for every phase 
of schoolhouse planning. The school in 
Tangier described by Miss Thompson is a 
small private school catering to a select 
group and under no legal restrictions, and 
has no comparison to a large American 
school for public education and governed 
by strict state educational and construc- 
tion standards. (That wide, open staircase 
sounds like a fire trap to me.) We are try- 
ing to make the public schools good 
enough for everyone and equal to 1957 
standards in other fields. 

ROSE MARY BEST 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Does it really cost more to paint rooms 
in gay. bright colors instead of dark 
gloomy ones? And there is a reason for 
“all that glass’’—tests have shown the 
light isn’t sufficient without it! Of course 
the new schools cost money; but what 
doesn’t now? Regardless of our school 
taxes, I want our three little girls to have 
the best all-around education they can 
get, in the most pleasant surroundings 
possible. Schools needn't be palaces, but 
they should be more than just places. 
MRS. LEON CONRAD 
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FOR FAMILY FUN 
PLAY THESE 


Parker Games 









CAREERS 


It’s new, it’s different, it’s fun! As in real life, 
you set your own formula of Fame, Fortune 
and Happiness as your goal, and choose 
careers that interest you most. $3.00 





MONOPOLY 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark name for its real estate trading 
game. Want to bea ‘millionaire’? Want to own 
a railroad? .. . a hotel? You can have endless 
fun doing all these things with this world- 
famous game. It’s great! $4, $5, $10 





SORRY 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark name for its slide pursuit game. 
Four “men’”’ have to reach home. Careful plot- 
ting and luck are needed to help you win. $3.00 





WIDE WORLD 
Capitals, principal products and cities become 
familiar to you as you fly around the world in 
this exciting new game. It’s great fun! $3 


FAMOUS 


Parker Games 


Also Include 
CLUE + WINNIE-THE-POOH - RICH UNCLE 






' 
' 
! 
| * Send for illustrated 32-page Parker i 
| Games Party Booklet. Parker Brothers, ' 
Inc., Dept. 442, Salem, Mass ' 
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Canadian Agent: Collett-Sproule Boxes, Limited, Toronto 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





“IT wish you'd tell me what 
it is that you have against 
the incandescent bulb 


One deb in our block has adopted a 
posture which shrieks “Me, me; 
me!*’ She flaunts a hip swirl and a lip 
curl, and she makes me feel 990 years 
old. She acts as if she’d invented sex, 
yet her hip flip is exactly like Ann 
Pennington’s, a dancer of the giddy 
1920’s, when sex was really discovered, 
if I remember correctly. 


Our recent vacation unveiled the brave 
new world of the turnpikes and toll roads. 
They remind me of the H. G. Wells 
utopias I read as a boy, so tailored and 
immaculate. And the lunchrooms are all 
too vividly like scenes of George Orwell’s 
novel, 1984, in twenty-eight flavors. 


If you can convince a male teen- 
ager what a lion he’d be at high- 
school, college and country-club 
dances, he might condescend to mask 
his scorn of $30 worth of dancing 


lessons. 


Over his second fruit juice at the mid- 
morning break our lunchroom autocrat 
vowed that what the modern sex riddle 
really needs is candor. **When confronted 
by sex,” he said, “‘many lovers act as if 
they were two strange people.” 


To carve a turkey is still a pleasing 
ritual, yet also a chore. I console my- 
self by munching at turkey crumbs 
as I carve or our Thanksgiving zuests 
would be demanding seconds before I 
had a bite. (My new rule: Carve your 
own seconds!) 


Our son unveils big news: some of the 
1958 automobiles (cocky, eh?) won’t 
carry a spare tire. Does this mean more 
luggage room, and must we carry even 
more baggage than we did last summer? 


My Dream Girl and I attend a 
variety of churches occasionally, to 
see how other people worship. We like 
best the ones that preach more broth- 
erly love than hell and damnation. 


Our town’s youngesi and prettiest 
dowager had her portrait painted expen- 
sively with her characteristic hairdo. Later 
she changed her hairdo to please a new 
admirer, and had the artist (for $350) 
paint the new one into her portrait. (1 hope 
the rascal’s worth it !) 


How can Harold Stassenand Zarubin 
possibly agree on disarmament over 
London teacups when it often takes 
ten or fifteen years for a pair of 
brothers-in-law to disarm? 


Even the ladies at bridge on Columbus 
Day* agreed that a wife with a husband 
reared in the Sir Galahad tradition really 
has it golden. This chivalrous breed of 
romantics is scarcer and grows skeptical. 


From exotic faraway places I’ve 
brought my Princess of Sheer Delight 
a sarong, a snood and a bikini, and 
now she wants me to taper off my 
travels, bring her a kimono and settle 
down among our begonias. 


“What a man must ask his wife,” 
snorts Peter Comfort, removing his fan- 
tastic TV aerial from his roof, “is: Does 
she want a husband henpecked and sub- 
servient, or does she want one who acts 
like Burt Lancaster, Bob Mitchum or 
Kirk Douglas?” 


My eavesdropping son assures me par- 
ents are hypocrites: when we think the 
kids aren’t listening we say “‘axrt” and 
brag about our childhood orneriness. 


Often I think the bike may still 
save civilization. Any dolt can drive a 
$3500 car too fast, but it takes quite 
a boy or girl to pedal a $40 bicycle ten 
or twelve miles and go places. 

* We celebrated because he discovered America. 


LADIES' HOME JOURN 


My Lady Love is an expert dietitian; 
she knows for a fact that one ounce of 
anything I like is more fattening than 
one pound of something I don’t like; 
such as ice cream and hollandaise sauce. 


I understand better now why fa- 
thers of the past were so stern and 
forbidding. If they’d relaxed in one 
moment of whimsey or flippancy 
their kids would have massacred ’em, 
clobbered *em, dived down their 
throats. 


Eureka! At last the food men have 
done it: a frozen dinner for dieters, 
around 400 calories, in turkey, chicken 
or beef flavor. Three of ’em a day (and 
nothing else!) and I'd lose twelve 
pounds in a month, maybe. (What 
happened to all that gravy? 


After I'd collected 6”x 6” ceramic 
tiles all over the world, on Cape Cod I 
finally found a ceramics studio where they 
make ’em, and it was closed. 


One of our nearby nabobs allowed 
his children to paint murals on the 
sides of his new swimming pool. 
Nearest indulgence to that in my 
childhood was when my dad let me_ 
implant my footprint in a new cement 
sidewalk. 


“For heaven’s sake don’t quote me,” 
confides Betty Comfort, taking in the milk, 
“but I conclude that aside from my own 
children and a few of my relatives’ brats, 
only one child in ten is really adorable.” 


Last summer our town’s execs be- 
gan driving from an air-cooled home 
in an air-cooled car to an air-cooled 
office, just like Texans. What’s more, 
with the windows closed and no rush 
of air it’s easier for women to talkin an 
air-cooled car. 


After meditation, our golf foursome 
agrees the 1957 collegians arent any — 
brighter than we were; they merely seem so 
because they're closer to their textbooks and 
haven't stubbed their toes as many times. 


One of my smart neighbors tells me 
the best way to clean your glasses is 
to use your soapy shaving brush on 
"em when you’re through shaving. 
But what of us who valianily scrape 
our necks with electric shavers—must 
we use fingernail brushes? 


If it’s true that teen-agers say “See you 
soon, raccoon,” could it mean a renais- 
sance of poetry among the young? I’ve 
never actually heard any of our son’s 
chums say in earnest “See you later, alli- 
gator,” or “You dig what I mean, jelly 
bean,” but it rhymes. 


Ilove to watch my Dream Girl's col- 
lege classmates’ glances when we go 
to the home-coming football game as 
they try to see which sister has kept 
her figure, which still adores her hus- 
band, which husband afforded a 
second mink coat when the first one 
began to look ratty, and which are 
even happier without. 


... When the infant Suzi took her first 
step and has kept running ever since, 

. . . Or our youngest commands me: 
“Dad, that’s a good line, better make a 
note of it,” 

... While my daughter lets her red hair 
grow into a long pony tail with no bonus 
from me, 

... And Harlan III pulls at the hair on 
Junior’s chest as Junior used to pull at 
mine, 

. .. Or my Princess of Sheer Delight 
binds the first 100 of these pages into a 
magnificent red leather volume, 

Then my cup runneth over, and I’m 
ready to sip from the saucer. 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


“Teant 
help feeling 
bitter and 
rejected.” 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


WHEN HUSBANDS ARE LESS ARDENT 


We are in our mid-twenties and have 
been married three years. We have no children, 
but we share many interests, and enjoy compat- 
ible backgrounds, a lovely home and financial 
security. My husband loves me devotedly, and in 


most ways our marriage is a good one. 


“But he doesn’t seem interested in the sex rela- 
tionship—we wouldn’t have had any at all this last 
year if I hadn’t taken the initiative on a few occa- 
sions. And lately, when I’ve suggested it as often 
as once or twice a month, he’s given the excuse 


that he was very tired. 


“SPve'tried to reach a better uhderstanding, and 
have explained my feelings as calmly and reason- 
ably as I could. A couple of times, in a state of 
turmoil, I’ve burst out angrily and told him just 
how frustrated I feel. He’s promised to try to be a 
better husband, but there’s been no improvement. 
I’m sure he’d be perfectly content to go along ona 


strictly platonic basis, if I kept still. 


“Ts this kind of behavior normal for a healthy, 
successful man who has no serious problems and 
who claims to love his reasonably attractive wife? 
Ours could be a very happy marriage, but I can’t 
help feeling bitter and rejected. Do you hear from 
other wives who have such a peculiar problem? 
Surely there must be some reason, some solution.” 

I can assure this wife that her difficulty is not 
unique, or even uncommon. To some extent, the 
problem affects at least one wife in six; for one in 


ten, the situation is acute. 


And there is always a reason—more likely two 
or three. But without knowing far more about 
this wife, her husband and their marriage, it is 
impossible to tell why the problem exists in her 
case, or how to resolve it. This type of difficulty is 
among the most complex confronting the coun- 


selor. 


However, it may help this troubled young 
woman to appraise her situation more objectively 
if she understands some of the factors commonly 
involved. Perhaps she will then be able to interpret 
the difficulty more effectively to her husband, and 


so enlist his active co-operation. 


Low sex drive of the husband is often a factor. 
Some apparently unrelated physical disability 


may be responsible—a vitamin deficiency, glandu- 
lar imbalance, or even an unsuspected low-grade 
infection. Any condition that lowers his general 
vitality is likely to affect his sexual vigor accord- 
ingly. A thorough physical examination is an es- 
sential first step. 

Fatigue and nervous tension, by the same token, 
may markedly reduce sex drive in either husband 
or wife. Overworry or chronic anxiety is more 
likely to be involved than overexertion. A definite 
program of recreation and relaxation may be 
helpful. 

Unconscious resentment can distort and inhibit 
a husband’s reactions. If he wants children and 
she refuses to have them, his sexual indifference 
may reflect an unconscious wish to punish her. 
Occasionally a husband avoids sexual activity be- 
cause he himself doesn’t want to have children. 
For the sex relationship, to be fully rewarding, it 
must be reciprocal. 

The wife’s attitude and behavior may be unfavor- 
able. A wife may be overinsistent on ritualistic 
love-making. She may be hypersensitive and so 
unconsciously accusatory. She may be acquiescent, 
but passive. She may be demanding and posses- 
sive of her husband’s love, without being gen- 
uinely responsive to it. Any of these reactions, if 
consistent, will inevitably result in her husband’s 
discouragement and then indifference. 

Many other complications are possible. The 
habitual drinker, even though he may not drink 
excessively, gradually loses interest in sexual 
activity. A conviction, avowed or unconscious, 
that sex is sinful may impede healthy adjustment 
in marriage. Occasionally some traumatic experi- 
ence in childhood leaves a guilt inhibition complex, 
unrecognized but disabling; this kind of deep- 
seated difficulty can seldom be resolved except by 
psychotherapy. 

Any factor in self, partner or their interaction 
which makes for unhappiness or maladjustment 
in marriage deserves attention. If the combined 
efforts of husband and wife fail to produce im- 
provement, no time should be lost in seeking 
expert diagnosis and treatment. 


IS LOVE A MIRACLE? 


N ot only have I read your page regu- 
larly for many years, but also many other articles 
and books on happy marriage. (Is there such a 
thing?) I feel most marriage counselors are wrong 
about love in marriage. All of you picture it as 
though it could be cultivated, like a plant. You im- 
ply that it is a wife’s duty to love her husband, and 
that if she does not, she is selfish, frigid or neurotic. 

“The fact is that true love, the eternal, romantic 
kind of man-woman love, cannot and will not be 
manufactured. It is a gift from the gods and not 
many find it. It is accidental, it can grow any- 
where, and it can come as suddenly as a flash of 
lightning. 

“We were eighteen and twenty-three when we 
eloped, and a more unfortunate union was never 
made. My husband is a fine man, and he loves me. 
But I can’t bear him physically, and never could. 
We found it out too late. He knows I try, but that 
isn’t enough. 

“For seven years I’ve been in love with another 
man. I think he still cares for me, but I never see 
him, and there was never anything definite be- 
tween us. We could have been very happy had life 
been different. But I could never leave my husband 
and children. . 

“No, you can’t manufacture love. I know be- 
cause I’ve tried for nearly twenty years. I’ve given 
my husband children, made a home he can be 
proud of, helped our name become respected in 
the community. But my life is empty because 
there’s no love in it.” 

This is just one variation on a theme expressed 
in dozens of the letters that cross my desk every 
year. In them are many misconceptions, occa- 


sional half-truths, and glimpses of yearning for 
insight. “I could have béen happy if life had been 
different—if I'd married another man. But I 
don’t—can’t—love my husband.” 

Is love a gift? Yes, in the sense that any native 
talent or inherent human capability is a gift. Some 
people are “born musicians,” “natural athletes.” 
But the athlete’s muscles weaken and atrophy if 
they are not exercised, the musician’s talent fails 
to develop unless it is cultivated, encouraged, used. 

So it is with love. Every normal human being is 
born with the capacity to love and be loved. But it - 
must be cultivated, encouraged, used, if it is to 
grow and flourish. Otherwise, like the plant de- 
prived of sun and water, it will be stunted and 
frail, if it survives at all. 

Environment, too, is important. A child brought 
up in an affectionate family, whose parents by 
word and deed show their love for each other, 
their children, their friends and neighbors, will in 
all likelihood develop into an adult capable of 
giving and inspiring love. But the individual whose 
childhood was spent in an atmosphere of hostility 
and distrust, or even mere indifference, suffers 
from emotional malnutrition. He—or she—may 
still be able to “learn to love”’ (though perhaps not 
to the fullest and richest extent), but the handicap 
of poor environment and lack of cultivation must 
be recognized and overcome. 

People who lack the capacity to love seldom 
recognize their limitations. Instead, they are likely 
to blame the other person involved for failing to 
inspire love, whether it be a friend, relative or 
marriage partner. Too often they distort or even 
terminate the relationship under the delusion that 
the shortcoming is not their own. 

The woman who wrote to us does not contem- 
plate divorce. But she does believe that she has 
been deprived of romance because she married the 
wrong man. Instead of musing about the mys- 
terious, the glamorous, the unpredictable aspects 
of “true love,’ why not consider the depth and 
power of a relationship that has endured for 
twenty years, nourished by the love of only one 
partner? With insight, effort and a new generosity 
of spirit she may yet learn to love her husband 
more than she thinks possible. 


Re CEE 


ASK YOURSELF: 
Am I Too Social? 


Without realizing it, a wife can become so ab- 
sorbed in social activities that they impair her own 
happiness and the adjustment of her family. 
Answering these questions ““Yes”’ or ““No” may 
help you to decide if your program is too heavy. 


Do You: he 
1. Entertain once or more weekly? 
2. Average three social telephone calls a day? 
3. Belong to three or more clubs? 
4. Play bridge once or twice a week? 
5. Have frequent afternoon callers? 
6. Often feel tired and sleepy? 
7. Think your husband resents your social 
activities? 
Does Your Husband Believe That You: 
8. Share too little time with him? 
9. Are a social climber? 
10. Spend too much money on social activities? 
11. Visit or entertain too much? 
12. Involve him in too many social events? 
13. Let others influence you too much? 
14. Neglect some of your domestic duties? 


The average wife answers “Yes” to only four 
to six of these questions. A score of eight or more 
suggests that you may be too involved in outside 
activities. Why not discuss this whole matter with 
your husband to see if and where changes should 
be made? This is certainly indicated if your score 
is ten or more. 
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A re you one of those smart little wives who exclaims: 
“Darling, how perfect—just what I wanted!” even if his 
present turns out to be a wildly impractical negligee? 
You're so right never to discourage him. But why not let 
him have the fun a giving you w hat you really want? 
This year tell him you'd love a really handsome service 
to replace your outgrown “just-married” table silver. 


Just think how thrilling it would be to set a sparkling 
dinner table this Ch ristmas, or a glorious New Year's buffet 
with a lavish array of beautiful new silver! 
Your husband will love it, too! Silver is such an eminently 
satisfactory gift for a man to give to his wife... it’s so — oe” 
] A . —_— 
substantial . . = : 
Ss — 


Oneida Silversmiths, is offering gift services for 8 in famous een 


. SO ver) impressive! 


This Christmas, one of the great names in silver, 
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Trade Marks 1957, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 
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This could be you, this Christmas! 

Just tell your husband how you long to set your Christmas 
table with “a lovely new silver service.” Spaced-out payments 
can be so easily arranged! Just ask your favorite jeweler or 





silver department. After all, the sooner you get your silver, 





the more you'll get out of it in use, joy and pride. 
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Plus 8 serving pieces FREE! 2 Sery- 
ing Spoons, 1 Pierced Tablespoon, 
1 Cold Meat Fork, 1 Gravy Ladle, 
1 Pastry Server, 1 Butter Knife and 
1 Sugar Spoon. 56 pieces in all, ina 
handsome blond or mahogany finish 
drawer chest. In your choice of the 
enchanting patterns shown below: 
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and curving tips . . . Formal, traditional Coronation. Choose your favorite for your Christmas Dream! 
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ane ABOUT TOWN 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


he Union Station in Washing- 

ton, D.C., one of the loveliest 
buildings in the U.S.A., opened in 
November, 1907. Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds’ hats with two curving ostrich 
plumes crowned women’s high 
pompadours, and “walking shoes” 
had twelve-button cloth tops, 
patent-leather toes and _ heels. 
Salome opened at the Met and so 
shocked J. P. Morgan that he of- 
fered to refund production costs if 
the management would withdraw 
the opera. 


“Why don’t you die now?’ a 
friend wrote Editor Bok after 
reading the September, 1907, 
JOURNAL with its two-color cover, 
125 fashion pictures, and 56 ar- 
ticles and stories. *‘ You will never 
surpass it; never equal it.’’ 
Promises Editor Bok, ““We will 
equal that issue and surpass it 
too.”’ 


“The ideal woman’s figure is 5/5’ 
and weight 138 pounds. Bust is 
34’, and the waist 27’’.” 


“How much sugar may a girl 
eat?’’ Answers Dr. Emma Walker, 
**A quarter of a pound in twenty- 
four hours. An authority says 
there is no proof that sugar is 
harmful to the teeth.” 


“As a Business Woman Should Not 
Dress: She wears an elegant ‘cast- 
iron” pompadour, jingly, ‘near 
gold’ bracelets, blue beads, clicking 
French slippers and last night’s 
violets.” 


“Socks and stockings will wear 
longer if the heels and toes are 
rubbed with paraffin.” 

o-: 
**Should berry pies be eaten with 
a knife, fork or spoon?’ a per- 
plexed reader wants to know. 


*“Mimi: As your neck is so flabby, 
you will improve it by dashing 
cold water on it night and 
morning.”” 


The haunting Andante from 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathé- 
tique is reproduced for music 
lovers in this issue. There are, as 
well, two question-and-answer 
pages conducted by Josef Hof- 
mann (for piano students) and 
Madame Marchesi (for vocal 
students). 


“Fichu-scarfs (stoles) are once again 


the fad of the hour, of net or chiffon, 
edged with deep fringe.” 


“Excessive tan will ruin your com- 
plexion. It is generally the girl who 
spends a week’s vacation in the 
Catskills who cultivates tan, while 
the woman who spends her sum- 
mer yachting takes good care of 
her skin.” 





1p about people you know, 
editors you like, 


and what goes on in New York 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


Journal forum participant Comtesse de Vilmorin displays her white-and-red 
and red-and-white interchangeable outfits for Fashion Editor Cushman. 


f all the delightful participants in 

the forum on good manners which 
is pictured and reported in this issue, 
we were most curious to meet the 
Comtesse de Vilmorin, who had come 
from Paris especially to take part in 
the discussion. We’d just seen the en- 
tertaining French film called The Ear- 
rings of Madame de, with Charles 
Boyer, Danielle Darrieux and Vittorio 


de Sica, which was made from her. 


book, Madame de, and we'd naturally 
been told of her charm and wit, but 
even so were unprepared for the vivid 
and fascinating personality we dis- 
covered after the forum in Wilhela 
Cushman’s glamorous apartment 
around the corner from our own trim 
little retreat. As you see, she was 
showing Wilhela the wardrobe that 
Lanvin had made for her trip on a 
week’s notice. Everybody called her 
**Mademoiselle,’’ including three 
charming young ladies who turned 
out to be her daughters, married to 
Americans with homes in Delaware, 
West Virginia and Texas. To us, as a 
man, the climax of Mademoiselle’s 
fashion display was an impressive pair 
of dresses: one of white silk taffeta 
with a red coat, red sash, red scarf; 
the other red, with white coat, white 
sash, white scarf. ... You guessed it. 
The different parts of each were inter- 
changeable, making possible such a 
variety of costumes that there would 
be one to fit every occasion the com- 
tesse was likely to encounter. Maybe 
that’s not so novel as it seemed to us, 
but we thought it was wonderful. We 
thought Mademoiselle was wonder- 
ful too. 


We did a disservice to Anne Einselen 
and her Discovery Department when we 
said here in September that out of 21,822 
unsolicited manuscripts received last year 
only 16 were accepted. Anne wants you to 
be more encouraged to try than that 
figure would imply. Instead, 7 pieces of 
fiction, 28 articles and 128 miscellaneous 
fillers were bought. 


Things happen occasionally that 
arouse our curiosity. Take even the 
“before-and-after”? landscaping arti- 
cles, like the one on page 83. Though 
each one is a year or more in prepara- 
tion, the work is done unobtrusively, 
and in out-of-the-way places. Yet 
time after time owners tell Richard 
Pratt how strangers, often from far 
away, stop to see what the JOURNAL is 
up to now. “I can understand friends 
and neighbors asking questions,”’ one 
puzzled owner remarked, “‘but when 
a woman from Wyoming gets out of 
her car and asks if she can take a 
cutting back home for a souvenir, or 
a pebble from the patio, it makes me 
feel kind of queer.”’ 


In photographing for How America 
Lives, Joe di Pietro not only takes 
many dramatic pictures but often has to 
do dramatic things himself to take them. 
He’s had to act the part of a cowpuncher 
on the range, a Sailor in the crow’s-nest, a 
stunt man on a jet plane. Now he’s given 
us this news photo showing him on the 
high ladder he borrowed from a Texas fire 
department to get a panoramic picture of 
a house on an empty prairie. “They wanted 


Joe di Pietro rises to the occasion. 





to give me the full extension of 150 feet, 
but I said no. Not that I was afraid to go 
higher,” Joe affirmed; “I just didn’t want 
the house to look too small.” 


Americans in 1955 voluntarily con- 
tributed $25,423,557 to the fight on 
cancer; but the year before we spent 
$271,780,000 for chewing gum! 


Corinna Wildman has made herself 
the envy of the Workshop by having a 
bright red featherweight telephone from 
Sweden installed at her desk in the deco- 
rating department. You ‘“‘take it off the 
hook” just by lifting it. The dial’s on the 
bottom, very handy; you listen at the 
top and talk into the base. They come 
in a lot of other colors, and they couldn’t 
be more pretty, petite or clever. Good- 
ness knows when you'll be able to get 
them, but we can tell you the people who 
make them are doing their darnedest, in 
case we’ve made you yearn for one. 


JOSEPH DI PIETRO 





Corinna Wildman calls 
an old number on her new phone. 


Anyone passing close to the food 
kitchens upstairs never fails to be at- 
tracted by tantalizing smells, but 
there is one fragrance we’ve never hap- 
pened to whiff there, and that’s the 
nostalgic one of doughnuts being 
dipped. So we were delighted recently 
while vacationing near Corea, Maine, 
to catch among the fascinating smells 
of that far-flung fishing village the 
old familiar one of cooking dough- 
nuts. There was a sign, **Do-nuts,”’ in 
the yard, but we forgave the spelling 
when we met Mrs. Julia Stewart 
in her kitchen on her thirty-fifth 
dozen for the day and sampled our first 
fresh delicious doughnut in years, 
which she had just shaken in a big bag 
of cinnamon and sugar. We told her 
she didn’t need that sign in the front 
yard. ‘*That’s what the people said 
who were just here,”’ replied Mrs. S. 
“In fact, there’s their yacht still in 
the harbor. They anchored to visit the 
village, and followed their noses right 
to my kitchen, they told me, a nice 
young couple. . . . Now sign my cus- 
tomers’ book.’’ Which we did, noting 
the signatures right above our own, 
of David and Margaret Rockefeller. 
Anyhow, it explained the yacht in the 
lobster-boat harbor, and decided us 
to send a dozen doughnuts to Louella 
Shouer—to smell as well as taste. 
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iss Hattie squatted on her heels in the 

depths of the thicket, gazing discontent- 
edly at the careful complex of roads she had 
enjoyed for so long. Her fleet of snuff-bottle 
cars waited, but somehow, today, she couldn’t 
get launched into the absorption of play. Miss 
Hattie was twelve years old. She was very thin 
and neuter under the cotton dress she wore. 
Her face was thin and sharp and tanned, with 
large, luminous black eyes. 

She reached down tentatively to push one of 
the snuff bottles into the road. Then she 
stopped. Last summer she had spent almost 
every day from breakfast to supper in the 
thicket. But now —— She nudged the bottle a 
few inches farther with the toe of her left foot 
and stopped, listening. 

““Miss Hattie! Time to water the menfolks!”’ 

She stood up without a trace of reluctance. 
“That’s for children,” she said aloud scornfully, 
voicing the feeling that had been in her since 
the moment of entering the thicket. 

Arlis, standing on the back porch, was sur- 
prised to see Miss Hattie emerge so quickly 
from her sanctuary. She watched her cross the 
yard arfd‘come up on the porch. ““You must be 
sick, coming the first time you're called.” 

Miss Hattie said tartly, ‘““Where’s my water 
bucket?” 

Arlis laughed, turning back into the kitchen. 
Til eetat.2? 

She stopped inside the door, feeling the heat 
reaching out to her. She was baking light bread; 
why, on such a hot day, she didn’t know, except 
that her mother had always baked light bread 
on Tuesday. The kitchen was full of the rich, 
yeasty odor of the bread. She paused long 
enough to cut two thick slices from a finished 
loaf and spread butter and sugar on them. 

The kitchen was big and bare, with a wooden 
safe standing against one wall to hold dishes 
and food. In the middle of the room was a big 
circular oak table, laden with her first baking of 
loaves. It was a kitchen that fitted with Arlis. 
She was big, rather buxom, with a high-colored, 
good-humored face, the color heightened by the 
stove heat. She was twenty years old. 

The butter-and-sugar sandwich finished, she 
got the clean syrup bucket from a nail and went 





The golden haze deepened around her 


By BORDEN DEAL 


Scant. quit,” 


“T didn’t kiss the bride,’’ Crawford said, and reached for her. 





They were two strong men, swept into a torrent of emotions and conflicts. 


Arlis, loving them both, cried, “What’s a woman to do?” 


back out on the screened porch where Miss 
Hattie waited. 

“I know your mouth is just awatering for 
that fresh bread,” she said. “‘Here.” She held 
out the sandwich in one hand, the bucket in the 
other. ““Now you go on. Them men’re going to 
have their tongues hanging out by the time you 
get there.” 

“I’m going,’ Miss Hattie said. ““Let me 
finish my goody first.’ She ate rapidly, regard- 
ing her sister owlishly. ““That’s mighty good 
bread, Arlis. Why don’t you get married? Any 
man would favor a woman who bakes light 
bread ever’ Tuesday.” 

Arlis stared at Miss Hattie. ‘““Get married?” 
she said. She turned away, going back into the 
kitchen. ““How would I have a chance to get 
married, with a houseful of menfolks and you 
to take care of?” 

Miss Hattie was interested in her thought. 
“A fine young man would shore go for your 
light bread.”” She stopped, considering. “But 
then Connie is the only married woman in this 
house and I don’t believe she even knows how 
to make it, much less got the will and the way.” 

Arlis snorted. “You'll learn something, 
young/un. A pretty face and a willing mind will 
go a lot faster to church than the finest, lightest 
bread in the world. You go on now.” 

But Miss Hattie was gone into the dogtrot 
instead of out into the yard. She walked along 
the bare-floored corridor and peeked into 
Connie and Jesse John’s room. Connie was sit- 
ting in front of the cheap dresser she had made 
Jesse John order from the catalogue. Miss 
Hattie watched critically while Connie leaned 
close to the mirror to apply her lipstick. She 
was wearing only a slip that shadowed her thin 
rayon panties underneath. Her slender body 
looked frail after the robust bulk of Arlis. 

“‘Why do you spread it on so wide?’’ Miss 
Hattie said, taking one step into the room. 






Connie jumped, smearing the ~~~ 
THE JOURNALS :): 


careful job she was doing. She 
whirled around on the _ bench. 





Crawford said, “any more than he can.” 


vanced into the room. Sometimes Connie’s voice 
positively forbade entrance. 

““‘Who’re you putting it on for, anyway?” she 
said. “‘Jesse John don’t like lipstick, noway. I 
heard him say so.” 

“It don’t matter what Jesse John likes,” 
Connie said harshly. “I don’t wear it for his 
benefit in the first place. Now get on out of 
heres 

Miss Hattie went out to the well in the back 
yard and let down the chain, hearing the screech 
of the rusty pulley singing in her ears. The 
bucket hit bottom and a weight came suddenly 
on the chain. She strained her thin body against 
it, her arms beginning to ache by the time the 
dripping bucket cleared the top of the well. She 
lifted the bucket down and poured the gallon 
syrup bucket full. She took time to pour the 
cooling balance over her dusty feet. Dust be- 
came mud under them and she squished her 
toes delightfully for three deliberate squishes. 
Then she had to go. 

She picked up the bucket and walked through 
the open barn-lot gate. The men were working 
far back in the cove and she was hot and tired 
by the time she came along the creek bank 
opposite them. 

She could see them when she came to the 
bridge. Knox was plowing Odd John, the fast- 
stepping horse-mule. He looked up, seeing her 
coming. “‘Here comes the water!” he yelled. 
His voice was as big as he was, broad and 
heavy but with a surprising light nervousness 
in it. 

“You got time to plow two more rounds be- 
fore I get to you,” Miss Hattie said briskly. 

She could see Matthew at the far end of the 
field, just turning around. Next was Rice, plow- 
ing down toward her with Mollie. He looked 
tall and gaunt and long-legged, confined be- 
tween the plow handles. “‘Miss Hattie!”’ he said. 
He grinned at her out of his dark, thin face, 
but she didn’t pay him any mind, 
marching on. 

Jesse John didn’t even look up at 


COMPLETE. | 
“Good heavens, child. You'll scare ||, IN-ONE-ISSUE , her when she passed. He was plow- 
the fool out of me yet.” CONDENSED | ing Bodoc, the slow, lazy mule that 
Miss Hattie listened carefully MOVES wouldn’t ever mind. 






to the tone of her voice, then ad- 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 


© 1957 by Borden Deal 


DUNBAR’S COVE 


is soon to be published in book form by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


so that she was dizzy with the wonder and the happiness. 
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na summer afternoon in the forties of the last 

century, two carriages and a couple of riding 

horses were making a halt within the glade of 

a forest near Sarlat in the province of Dor- 

dogne, in France. The coachmen and grooms stood beside 

the horses, feeding them with bits of bread. The one 

carriage had four horses to it, the other was a light and 

elegant little phaeton. Of the saddle horses, one was 
black and the other was gray. 

A little river was running through the glade. Near the 
place where the carriages had stopped it grew wider and 
shallower, and the grassy banks were trodden down by 
the cattle that came here to drink. 

The sky was high and blue; all round the horizon large, 
immovable, gray and delicately rosy clouds were towered 
up, which might forebode thunder on the morrow. But 
the afternoon was clear and fine. The little river came out 
gaily from the thicket, through the dark foliage of which 
the sprinklings of sunlight dropped into it like a drizzle of 
gold, and here in the open it reflected the blue and gray 
hues of the summer sky as frankly as a mirror. 

Of the people who had come in the carriages and on 
horseback, two ladies and a couple of nurses were occu- 
pied in bathing three young children in the river, and 
were talking loudly and laughing over it. The children’s 
clothes were strewn upon the grass, together with the 
ladies’ sunshades, thrown upside down, as fine as a flower 
bed. The young ladies in their slim bodices and volumi- 
nous skirts were themselves like peonies on slender stems, 
gracefully flung upside down upon the riverside. 

The mother of the three children, a tall and willowy 
young woman with a narrow face and big starlike dark 
eyes, had tied a lace handkerchief round her head, and 
was holding her naked little son down in the water, and 
scolding a sturdy young woman in the peasants’ dress of 
the province, who was standing barefooted in the middle 
of the stream to receive the child. The little boy stared at 
his mother with her own big dark eyes, very skeptical 
about the undertaking, and wondering whether the women 
really did mean him to go. 

The two bigger children, little girls of five and six, the 
one fair and the other dark, were running laughing down 
the river, their hair all done up in curl papers. One was 
pulling off the shaggy dark pink flowers of the wild hemp 
that grew on the sides of the stream, the other was splashing 
down the river, from time to time throwing herself down 
flat on her stomach, and beating the water with her feet. 

The second young lady, who for driving her smart 
phaeton had put on an elegant frock in tartan colors— 
which were highly fashionable—and cut somehow in the 
style of a young cavalier’s costume, walked alongside on 
the sward like a hen with ducklings, laughing at the 
children and holding her handkerchief to her mouth. She 
was a school friend of the young mother, and the widow 
of a neighbor, and had come from her own house to join 
the party in the forest. 


vat artists of our time contributes a strange and fascinating tale. 


Meanwhile the two men of the party, who were the 
husband and the young brother of the dark lady, had 
walked together slowly to the farther end of the glade. 
They were neighbors, and had met here to discuss a ques- 
tion of their boundaries, which a change in the course of 
the river had slightly altered. The ladies had profited by 
the occasion to make a picnic in the woods. They were 
talking about poachers, and were waiting for the arrival 
of the old keeper whom they had summoned here to 
meet them. A gang of gypsies and poachers had for some 
time given them much trouble. 

“If only,”’ said Philippe, the eldest, ‘“‘we could get rid 
of the miller’s widow at Masse-Bleue. I remember the 
first time I saw her, eight years ago, when she was only a 
child. I met her in the forest, and because she was such 
an uncommonly graceful child I tried to stop her and 
make her talk with me. It really seems to me now, when 
I think of the scene, that I was holding out my stick to a 
smooth little viper that was trying to get round it— 
indeed, she was hissing at me, maneuvering to the right 
and the left.” 

As he was speaking, the old keeper arrived, accom- 
panied by two spotted long-haired dogs. He had to cross 
the river; in the middle of it he took off his cap to them. 
They walked down together, and came from the mellow 
golden light of the glen into the green and cool shade of 
the forest. After they had discussed the question of the 
stream, Philippe addressed a few questions to the old man 
on the gypsies. The old servant’s face grew dark. 

“If only,” he said, “we could get rid of the miller’s 
widow of Masse-Bleue. It was a strange thing in the old 
miller to go and marry a gypsy girl, and the whole pack 
is thick as inkle weavers. Where a snake gets its head in, 
it will soon get the whole body. They all know that she 
will shelter them if they get into trouble, and she has 
many guests down at the old mill.”’ He stole a glance at 
Philippe, not daring to give course to his feelings about 
the gypsies, fed by a lifelong struggle, for he knew that 
the young lady of the manor held a protecting hand over 
the tribe. The gypsies possessed a position of their own 
on the estate. Although they came and went, and had no 
real home, a certain section or tribe reckoned themselves, 
and were reckoned by the masters of Champmesle, as 
belonging to their land. They gave much trouble, but still 
their lords would have allowed no one from the outside 
to interfere with them, as if they were a nuisance strictly 
their own. 

‘Tell me, Claude,” said Philippe thoughtfully, “do you 
believe that the people had anything to do with the dis- 
appearance of old Father Bernhard?” 

The keeper wiped his face. “‘As God liveth, my lord,” 
he said, “they caused his death. But if you can say that 
they killed him, that the devil only knows. This is how it 
was: These people, who do not believe in the Lord, do no 
more wait for His hour, but when they are tired of their 
life, they just finish CONTINUED ON PAGE 177 
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By JOHN 


CONCLUSION jaro! had been at the hospital for 
nearly an hour when Sam arrived at one-thirty. She 
and Nancy were in the semiprivate room with Jamie 
when Sam walked in. Sam kissed her. She looked 
completely under control, but he felt the trembling of 
her mouth as he kissed her. Nancy had a subdued, 
troubled look. Jamie’s face, against the pillow, was 
just pale enough under the tan to give him a greenish 
look. His left arm was bandaged, and he looked 
proud and excited. 

“Hey, I didn’t make a sound when they sewed it 
up, and I got six stitches.” 

“Does it hurt?” 

“Sort of, but not bad. Gosh, I can’t wait to tell the 
kids at home. A real bullet. It hit my arm and went 
through the shed next to the mess hall, right in one 
side and out the other, zowie, and when they find 
it I can have it after the sheriff is through with it. I'd 
like it on one of those little wooden things under 
glass in my room.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Heck, who knows? That man, I guess. That Cady. 
A lot of the kids didn’t even hear any shot. I didn’t. 
I wish I'd heard ft. He was a long way away, up on 
Shadow Hill someplace, the sheriff thinks.” 

Sam began to understand the picture. “Tell me 
about it, Jamie, from the beginning.” 

Jamie looked uncomfortable. “Well, | goofed up. I 
snitched Mr. Menard’s shaving bomb and I was going 
to let Davey Johnstone have it right in the chops and 
then I was going to sneak it back. But I got caught. 
So I got ten days of doing pots, and this was the last 
day. Everybody hates pots. You got to use steel wool. 
I got ten whole days because it was sort of like steal- 
ing, even though it really wasn’t. So you do the pots 
out by the shed. There’s a faucet there and, oh, this 
was about nine-thirty and I was doing the breakfast 
pots and I was nearly done almost. 

“I was just standing there, sort of looking at the 
last one, and bam! I thought some joker had gone in 
the shed and hit it with something to scare me. Then 
my arm felt all hot and funny. I looked down and 
there was blood squirting out of it, squirting all over. 
I yelled as loud as I could and ran for Mr. Menard’s 
cottage and other kids saw all the blood and they 
were running and yelling, too, and they put a tourni- 
quet on it. And then it all of a sudden started to hurt 
something terrible. And I cried, but not very much. 
By then Tommy went and got Nancy and then the 
sheriff came and we all rode over here in the sheriff’s 
car about maybe a hundred miles an hour with the 
©) 1957 by John D. MacDonald 
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Could they do what the law was helpless to do for them — 


destroy a mad killer before he destroyed their world? 


D. MacDONALD 


siren going. Boy, I wish I could do that again when 
my darn arm wasn’t hurting.” 

Sam turned to Carol. ‘What happens now?” 

“Doctor Beattie said he'd like to have him stay here 
overnight, and he should be all right to travel to- 
morrow. He gave him some whole blood.” 

“There’s going to be a scar,” Jamie said fervently. 
““A real bullet scar. Will it hurt when it’s going to 
rain?” 

“TI think you have to have the bullet in there, son.” 

“Anyway, no other kid I know has a bullet scar.” 

A smiling nurse came in and said, “Time for this 
wounded veteran to have his pink pill and a long 
nap.” 

“Heck, I don’t need any nap.” 

‘*‘When can we see him again, nurse?”’ Carol asked. 

**At five, Mrs. Bowden.” 

They walked to the stairs and went down to the 
hospital lobby. Carol, her face ghastly, turned to- 
ward Sam and said in a voice so low Nancy couldn’t 
overhear, barely moving her bloodless lips, ““Now 
what? Now what? When does he kill one of them?” 

‘“*Please, honey.” 

“Daddy, Sheriff Kantz is coming with Tommy,” 
Nancy said. 

“Take your mother over to that couch and sit 
there with her, Nancy, please.” 

The sheriff was a rangy man who wore boots and 
tan riding pants and khaki shirt. He had an outdoor 
look about him, a gun belt, a wide-brimmed hat in 
his hand. He shook hands slowly, almost thought- 
fully. His voice was nasal, with a tired sound about it. 

“Guess we can talk over in that corner, Mr. 
Bowden. Sure, you sit in, Tommy.” 

They pulled three chairs closer together. “Ill tell 
you my end, Mr. Bowden, and then I'd like to ask you 
a couple questions. First off, it looks like the range 
was about seven hundred yards. And downhill. Take 
a good rifle and a good ‘scope and a knowledgeable 
man and it isn’t a tough shot at all. I imagine if the 
wind wasn’t cutting up too much, I could put nearly 
every shot in a circle about half again as big as a pie 
plate. If it was deer season, I'd have maybe a different 
idea about this. Your boy’s arm was close to his side. 
The wind was a little gusty from the south. The boy 
was facing east. So it looks like one of those gusts 
drifted that slug over a few inches. Nobody was try- 
ing to scare the boy. They made a pretty good try at 
killing him. If he’d put his slug say two and a half 
inches farther to the right, that boy would have been 
dead.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 

































SYNOPSIS OF PART 1 Lawyer Sam Bowden had 
a beautiful wife, three children, a much-loved 
dog. His world was very good. Then, out of 
the past, came a man bent on destroying 
that world: Max Cady, a powerful, half-mad 
brute whom Sam's testimony had once con- 
victed of raping a fourteen-year-old girl. (Sam's 
daughter, Nancy, was just fourteen now.) Be- 
cause Cady’s twisted mind had a terrifying cun- 
ning, Sam found that he could produce no legal 
proof of the man’s murderous intent—and 
without legal proof there was nothing the law 
could do. “*Must we sit and wait, until he kills 
our children, one by one?” Carol cried after 
Cady succeeded in the vicious—and unprov- 
able—poison killing of their dog. And that was 
what Cady meant to do, kill the dog, the chil- 
dren, Carol, Sam himself. Desperate, Sam re- 
moved his family from Cady’s reach. Carol 
and Bucky, the youngest, went to a resort town 
miles away. Nancy and Jamie, the middle one, 
went to camp. They would be safe, Sam 
thought, while he alone searched for the an- 
swer to the life-or-death riddle of Max Cady— 
if there was an answer. Then, in the coldest 
fear of his life, he heard a voice say over the 
telephone, “You'd better come, Mr. Bowden. 
Jamie's been shot.” 


murder,”’ he said. 
ec = 99 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: We hear more of marriages that don’t 


My /lusband © 


work than of marriages that do—more of love that 
is meanly lost than of abiding love. A divorce is still 
news; a successful marriage may seem dull. Perhaps 
it is partly because no one can say finally what love, 
in its essence, is; scientists describe electricity by 
describing what it does, and electricity is incompa- 
rably simpler than love. 

When we inyited Journal readers to write us on 
the subject ‘‘Why I Love My Husband”’ or ‘*Why I 
Love My Wife’? we asked not for eulogies nor for 


ue Dear Editors: My copy of the JouRNAL 
arrived today and as usual I dropped everything 
and sat down to look through it to get a general 
idea of what wonderful things would be waiting for 
me to read when the children are tucked in their 
beds. I didn’t get beyond page four. When I read 
the note inviting readers to write a letter on the 
subject nearest and dearest to my heart, I couldn’t 
resist. I have never written any kind of story or fan 
letter in my life, but since I too am so tired of 
hearing about misunderstood husbands and mis- 
treated wives, I decided I would write you about 
my feelings on the subject. ““Why I Love My Hus- 
band” is a subject so complex and yet so simple 
that it would take months to write if you were to 
give a true and complete story, but I shall do the 
best I can in a much shorter length of time. 

When I was married at eighteen, I could only 
think of marriage in terms of romantic nights and 
blissful dreamy days. It didn’t take long for that 
theory to fly out the window. Eleven years later, 
[ have yet to receive my first unexpected bouquet 
of flowers or an impulsive box of candy. It would 
just about take an act of Congress to get my hus- 
band to help with dishes or scrub a floor. He’s not 
what anyone would call an ideal husband. Like a 
million other guys in the world, he belongs to the 
“leave them where you drop them” school when 
it comes to his clothes. He leaves ashes everywhere 
except in the ash tray. Al is not tall, dark and 
handsome. He doesn’t possess a worldly air or 
distinguished look. You would probably never 
notice him in a crowd—but I would. 

Love isn’t any one thing. It’s a combination of 
many. It is more of a feeling that you share. What 


can I say to express my heartfelt thanks when I 
need a shoulder to cry on and his is there waiting? 
What words are there to tell of the magic that 
takes place after putting in a day when my cake 
falls, the washing machine breaks and floods the 
kitchen floor and the children are too covered 
with measles to go out but not too sick to fight 
and argue all day, and I wish for the millionth 
time that I could leave home forever, and suddenly 
it’s six o’clock and Al is home, everything’s all 
right? I can laugh over the cake, the children quiet 
down as he reads them a story and, well, the floor 
had to be mopped anyway. He brings home the 
confidence that tomorrow will be a better day and 
all things can be met, as long as we’re together. 

Eleven years of my life have been spent with 
this man I know so well and love so much. Eleven 
years of cooking, cleaning, bringing up children, 
loving and fighting and just plain living. When I 
think of my marriage now, I don’t think of moon- 
light and roses, I think instead of quiet talks over 
a cup of coffee, of big, strong, gentle hands always 
willing to help a child or a stray animal, of friend- 


“To begin with, he’s the sort of person Id like 


to be if I'd been born a John instead of a Betty.” 


“‘Before our marriage, my husband posed as a 
perfectly ordinary guy, which was rather clever of 


him, for I soon found out he was neither.” 


“Because he finds minutes to lie on the ground 
with four small children and watch the progress of an 





inchworm 







definitions of love but for ‘ta candid picture of a 
human being who is lovable because he or she is 
alive in a way that is special and meaningful 
you.”’ Also, ‘‘If you could change him (her) how would 
you?” 

We expected to get a few hundred letters. We 
did not expect thousands. Lawyers, factory workers 
doctors, farmers, ministers, and their wives, from 
every state, from Hawaii, Denmark, South America,) 
married a few months, or married fifty years, have! < 
written—telling us that love for them distinguishes 


ship that can be counted on to last forever, of the 
kindness and sympathy that flow from one mem- 
ber of the family to the other, of the whispered “I 
love you”’ I hear every night before I go to sleep. 

What would I change in my husband? Well, if 
I had to answer that question without giving it 
much thought, I would say I’d like him to be 
neater, more of a help around the house, and it 
would also have seemed important to have him 
spend a little time getting acquainted with his 
suit—he does have one, you know! But since I 
have had time to think about it—I know you may 
not believe me—I wouldn’t like to change him at 
all. The reason for this is simply that I feel in my 
heart that picking up after him and cooking and 
keeping a home he can be proud of and doing my 
best to be a good wife and mother is my way of 
showing him the deep and ever-faithful love I feel 
for him, and if he should start changing he would 
be taking away my only means of expressing a 
love and devotion too deep for just words. 

He may not be, by other standards, an ideal 
husband, but when CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 


“I love him because tonight, and every nig. 
the moment he walks in the door our house beco 
a home, complete.” 


‘“How many wives get a red front door as a 
present on the birth of a daughter? . . . Or $2.00 
worth of licorice whips, my favorite candy, as reward 
for cleverly arranging.to give him a son?” 









e from mere existence. About love their world 
rns. Merely by reading these letters, one can often 
+1 the force of love prickling the skin like a charge 
jelectricity. 
Many said, ‘‘Even if you don’t print my letter 
| always be grateful to you for giving me the oppor- 
inity to put down in words what I have felt—but 
jand it hard to say.”’ 

Our editors laughed and wept—they have new 
ars in their eyes. To select the best was almost im- 
ssible. Hundreds seemed to us in many ways as 


i 
H 






a 1 


i Dear Editors: My wife took a long time 
writing a letter on why she loved me, so I decided 
to dash off a few words on ““Why I Love My Wife” 
in nothing flat. If a man doesn’t know why he’s 
been married to the same woman nearly thirty 
years, something is radically wrong. 

My wife is the world’s worst cook and still can’t 
boil water without burning up the teakettle. But 
why should I give a hang about her cooking when 
she can bag as many or more pheasants than IJ can 
on a hunting trip? Any fish that nibbles at the 
hook when she’s holding the rod is headed straight 
for the frying pan. Her idea of a good time is 
pitching our leaky old tent up in the north woods 
and sleeping on a cot that feels like a brick slab 
after the first hour. Since that’s also my idea of 
fine sport, and since I’m a whiz at cooking over a 
campfire, her lack of skill in this department 
doesn’t mean a thing. 

She isn’t my “dream girl” either, thank good- 
ness. If I remember right, that imaginary creature 
was a frilly doll, so helpless and emptyheaded 


wedding anniversary. When he came home from work, 
he handed me his lunch bag to put away. I opened it 
and it was full of roses.” 


compelling, as vividly expressed; thousands revealed 
the same joyous devotion as the ten we print here. 

Implicit in all these letters is the ancient wis- 
dom of love: that you must give more than you get 
and then you will get more than you give; that love 
is generous, not critical, that love serves and cher- 
ishes, and is kind. Also that love is realistic—‘‘*I am 
not perfect; why should I expect perfection from my 
mate?”’ Each is a story, a fragment of American life, 
a part of that powerful stream flowing unseen, nour- 





PETER CUSTER 


ishing and sustaining our great country. BRUCE AND BEATRICE GOULD 


she’d let me do her thinking for her. Although, 
being an only child, my wife was spoiled and 
pampered, after we married that girl raised four 
children, washed, ironed, cleaned and scrubbed, 
and still says she had fun doing it. 

She has a mind of her own too. When my busi- 
ness failed she got a job—the first she’d ever had— 
worked nights, took care of the home and children 
during the day, and kept up that pace for two 
years. I was pretty sore about her working to help 
pay off my debts and we scrapped a lot in those 
days. Unless this letter gets printed she'll never 
know that all the while I was fussing at her I 
loved her so much it hurt. 

Whenever she gets tied up on some committee 
or civic project I tease her about being a “‘do- 
gooder.”’ but actually I’m proud of her interest in 
people and the community. 

Now that the children are grown and only the 
eighteen-year-old is at home, my wife could take 
it easier. Instead, she’s taken on a career job and 
still helps balance our budget. We may never re- 
coup the money I lost twenty years ago, but I love 


““When we stand in the room where the dark- 
“I know what Andrew Jackson meant when — ness is filled with the breathy sounds of little children 
aid, ‘Heaven will not be heaven to me if 1 do not _ Sleeping, I know he loves those three and me the best 
my wife there.’” of all.” 


*‘Jokes are funnier, washing dishes less bor- 


“Today I was so sure he would forget our om and courage, honor and love are tangible because 
of him. 


my wife because she makes me feel like the richest 
man on earth. 
EARLE F. KYLE, SR. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The only major change I’d make in my wife is 
her house-cleaning habits. I save a few newspapers, 
magazines and clippings for future reference, and 
other little odds and ends that always come in 
handy sooner or later. But when my wife cleans, 
she cleans with a vengeance, and everything she 
considers junk lands in the trash barrel. If a man 
can’t store a few things around his own home, 
where can he put them? I’ve been looking for the 
answer to that question since 1927. 


LN Gentlemen: When the roof is leaking and 
the car fender has been crumpled, when carpet 
beetles have chewed one corner of the living-room 
rug and the dog another, when the hot-water heater 
has succumbed to a perforated ulcer and the chil- 
dren have been so ornery that I’m ready to knock 
their heads together, Josie remains calm—wonder- 
fully, miraculously calm. 

Often during the fourteen years that Josie and 
I have been married I have tried to analyze her 
calmness to see whence it originates and how it has 
affected our six children and me. I have asked such 
questions as: What is it in her make-up which 
enables her to laugh when one of the children 
cooks a sliver of soap in the toaster? How can she 
talk so hypnotically to a child with a severed scalp 
artery? Or how can she bring about a swift, 
friendly cease-fire between two boys who are bent 
on bludgeoning each other? 

An inner calm such as Josie’s doesn’t come from 
barbiturates or CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 
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Reproductions of objets d'art from museum collections become more numerous each yea 
The ones here shown display the enormous variety to choose from. A §filliant-hued 
hippopotamus can adorn your bookshelf or mantel; a gold-plated 


pin becomes a fashion accessory. Most of these reproductic 
can be found in art shops and bookstores throughout the country. Others can be ordef 


By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND by mail from the museums or the manufacturer. Prices vary from $2.50 to $150.00. 
nterior Decoration Edito 3 : B Z Se cS 
: — sear Each item would make a treasured and imaginative Christmas present. 


Silver-plated panther, $5.00. The delightfully 
lifelike silver original. cast in Persia in the 
2nd century B.C, is in The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. Princeton. New Jersey. 






The Christ child, bust, $27.50. The original. 
by Desiderio da Settignano of the Florentine 
school, was carved about 1460. It is in the 
National Gallery of Art. Washington, D. C. 














Chinese horse, $12.50, from the K’ang- 
hsi period (1662-1722). The original fiz- 
ure is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York Gity, and is of nephrite, a white 
jade with an over-all pale greenish tint. 


fi" Rat 


Hand-blown me of Early American 
glass in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. New York. Left to right: footed bowl. 
early 19th century, $6.75: cream pitcher. 
late 18th or early 19th century, $4.50: 
water pitcher, early 19th century, $12.50. 


* Plus 10 per cent Feder 


Gold-plated sterling-silver pin, Llama. silver plated. $2.75*. Incan Enamel-and-gold-plate pin, Gold-plated cross, $2.75*. Orig 
$4.75. Amulet from Egypt, 1460 15th or 16th century votive offering. $10.00. Original from Queen inal, found in Cyprus, dates fror 
B.C. At the Metropolitan Mu- Original is in The American Museum Shubad’s tomb isin The Univer- the 6th century A.D. Now at th 


seum of Art, New York, N. Y. of Natural History, New York, N. Y. sity Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Freer Gallery, Washington, D. ¢ 








Hand-blown duplicates of Early American 
- amethyst glass, 19th century, at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Covered sugar bowl 
-is $8.75; cream pitcher sells for $5.50. 





Ceramic hippopotamus family reproduced 
from Egyptian 12th dynasty (about 1900 
B.C.) figures, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Mamma hippopotamus is $10.00; 
each charming baby sells for $5.00. 
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All duplicates of American silver in the 
Metropolitan Museum, these are, left to 
right: tumbler cup, circa 1695, $13.50; 
cup, circa 1720, $17.50: cream pitcher, 
cirea 1765, $32.50: teapot. circa 1710, 
$150.00: wine taster, circa 1690, $17.50. 


old-plated Byzantine Wheel of Law 
in, $11.00; or as cuff links, ear- 
ngs, charm. From the University 
useum, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Chinese Buddha or Bodhisattva is one of 
the most elegant examples of Buddhist art. 
The original, in stone, is in the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo; this duplicate, $25.00. 





Magnificently sculpted bull’s head 
from Ur, Mesopotamia, circa 2500 
B.C. This reproduction of the original 
at the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is $10.00. 
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hey had been roommates for four years 

and had advanced to a corner room that 
looked out onto the miniature lake belong- 
ing to Martens College. T. J. came in, a little 
surprised at how anxious she felt about tell- 
ing Andy her news. So she got straight at it. 
Whatever T. J. feared, she flew at, eyes 
closed, feathers flying, like a fighting cock, 
Andy said. 

“Ill be the first one to make the an- 
nouncement tonight, after all,” T. J. said. 

Andy did not make the response T. J. had 
expected. She stood near the little motherly 
armchair they had bought together, a dollar 
down and a dollar a week forever—they 
were to draw lots when the time came to 
break up college housekeeping a few weeks 
hence. Andy stared out at the lake which 
flung copper light into their room. 

“T thought Bull was taking oral examina- 
tions somewhere today,” she said. 

“gle isas 1. J. Said: 

“Then you weren’t out with him,” Andy 
said. 

“No,” T. J. said. 

She stood in a dancer’s position of re- 
laxation, but it was training that produced 
the effect; actually, she was as tense as a 
piece of metal. Her hands felt clenched, 
though they were not. She could feel her 
muscles begin to quiver with her effort to be 
natural. She tried to tell herself she couldn’t 
understand why they should be making such 
a thing of this. But all she could think of 
was how different this conversation was 
from the first one she and Andy had ever 
had. 


They had been assigned as freshman 
roommates in a room so small Andy’s first 
suggestion was that perhaps they could find 
a bottle of diminisher somewhere—For- 


She had vowed 


to find a husband 


before graduation. 


And now she had found him. . . 


mula X—and one of them drink it. They 
had already exchanged vital statistics. Andy 
was nearly three years older than seventeen- 
year-old T. J. There had been a long illness 
at home and she had stayed to run the 
household while her mother was dying. 

“My parents are divorced,” T. J. said. 
“That’s why I intend to be married by com- 
mencement. I want a home to go to.” 

“Won't studying four years get in your 
way?” Andy asked politely. 

“You don’t understand,” T. J. said. “You 
must not have heard that divorced children 
are terribly anxious about security.” She 
rattled along. She had no first name, only 
the two initials, in the sometime Southern 
custom. Those who pried were told either 
that these stood for her parents’ names— 
Tom and Judy—or that they stood for 
Tia Juana, where she had carelessly al- 
lowed herself to be born one weekend. Her 
last name was Dickinson. “I came to col- 
lege because it gives me four years,” she 
told Andy. “I can look and look. There 
won't be any problem. I'll have plenty of 
proposals to choose from.” 

“I can just see you, biting into them like 
chocolates, and putting back the orange 
creams,” Andy murmured. 

They both laughed, already quite sure of 
each other in that mysterious exchange of 
friendship that led whoever it was to say we 
do not make our friends, we find them. T. J. 
was strewn carelessly, like an old mink stole, 
over one of the narrow beds. Absently, ex- 
plaining that she was a dancer, she raised 
herself from both ends simultaneously and 
rocked in a compact U. She said: 

“People take you more seriously if you 
belong somewhere. Being a dancer takes 
time and it’s an uncertain living. I'll have 
to have a home. I’ve got to get married!” 


but did she want him? 


“Operation Marry-I-Must,’’ Andy said, 
and added, “I can tell I’m just going to be 
worn out with girlish confidences. Yousmust 
bring me every dance program with those 
little pencils and tassels intact, hear?” 

T. J. laughed. “It does sound a bit Vic- 
torian,” she said, and they were the more 
amused because of the way T. J. looked— 
rather small, with the neatest possible bones, 
and a very sturdy sort of delicate air. Her 
face was wide, set in black hair brushed 
until it looked like sealskin, and her most 
striking feature was her lapis-lazuli eyes set 
in black lashes. 

Andy said, ““Suppose you don’t find the 
one you want before you graduate?” 

“T’ll be married before I leave here,”’ T. J. 
said. 

She looked over at Andy, a rounded, 
honey-colored girl with the gift of repose. 
Andy opened her eyes and said, ‘“Well, I 
suppose we must leave no social opportunity 
unturned. I’ve been reading the literature 
here.” She patted the sliding mound of 
booklets, view books, book lists, Advice to 
Freshmen, and so on, with which Martens 
College (a small educational institution em- 
phasizing the role of Fine Arts) welcomed 
newcomers. “I suppose we'd better go to the 
Freshman Get-Acquainted Dance,” she said 
gravely. “It will get us in training for the 
Sophomore Japanese Lantern Outdoor 
Dance.” 

T. J. agreed. ““We must participate to the 
utmost.” 

From then on, their friendship progressed 
in full confidence. If they occasionally prac- 
ticed their emotions on each other, the emo- 
tions were no less real for this rehearsal. 
Each sieved out for the other much that was 
false or mistaken in their personal judg- 
ments, love CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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“T have no plans that include you,” 
T. J. said. 


“Please go!”’ 
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A Journal Forum discusses what manners are good, 


when they are important. 


Meeting at dinner in the Journat’s New York Workshop, some of the forum group 

discussed manners as they sought one another's further acquaintance. 

In the spirit of President A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale, who said, of conversation, 

“Tt is a fruitful and inspiring search for virtue and wisdom... which takes place among friends 
I 5 5 


in a congenial atmosphere,” they tentatively explored the areas of mutual agreement before 


probing differences, in preparation for the full-scale meeting the next day. 

Left to right around the table: former diplomat Paul Hyde Bonner; Margaret Hickey; poet 
Ogden Nash; French novelist Louise de Vilmorin; Bruce Gould; Joan Younger; British former 
editor of Punch Malcolm Muggeridge; and (with back to camera) Beatrice Gould. 


hich country has the best manners, which the 
worst? What are manners, anyway? Are they 
changing under the impact of democracy? For better, 
or worse? Is a goodhearted man naturally well-man- 
nered? Is it possible to enjoy a bore, or a boor? 
Meeting around a table in the JOURNAL’s Rockefeller 
Center Workshop, a distinguished group of writers, 
wits and practical observers of life from France and 
England as well as in the United States discussed these 
questions. Why do we like to see some people come 
into a room—why do we shun others? Are good man- 
ners growing increasingly important in our increas- 
ingly complex society? Two new guests had joined the 
morning group: Mrs. Price Post, who as Emily Post is 
America’s great authority on etiquette—a woman now 
in her eighties with a 
gentle, kindly, grand- 
motherly face—and 
Mrs. Robert Meyner, 
formerly Helen Steven- 
son, young wife of New 
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MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
“Humor always carries some 
sting. Oscar Wilde was a kindly 
wit, but it was he who said 7 
“Work is the curse of the 
drinking classes.’”’ 


EMILY POST 


“This may sound conceited, 


but I have very good 


manners and I do not 


think anyone has ever been 


rude to me in my life.” 





Jersey’s governor, a handsome woman in her twenties. 
Participating in this discussion were JOURNAL editors 
Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, with mod- 
erator and associate editor Margaret Hickey, and 
writer Joan Younger, formerly of the JouRNAL staff. 
The morning began with a question from the moderator. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Post, what do you think is the 
essence of good manners? 

Mrs. Post: Well, it is not a matter of holding your 
fork one way or another. It’s thoughtfulness, kindness, 
courtesy. You must be able to see what the other 
person is. like and to find ways to show him you like 
him. Consideration for the feelings of others. That is 
the real importance of manners. 

Mrs. GouLp: It is hard to analyze the reasons why, 
but it seems to me that among young people in Amer- 
ica today there is a feeling that good manners are un- 
democratic—that they make for invidious social dis- 
tinctions. Because we believe one man is as good as an- 
other, many have the idea that etiquette or schooling in 
manners may suggest an attempt to be special —— 


PAUL HYDE BONNER 
“Even the white horse 

is born black and 

has to acquire whiteness.” 


HELEN STEVENSON MEYNER 
‘*T like the modern manners, 

the informal dress, 

the first names—but I 

also like some elegance.” 






MLLE. DE VILMORIN (She is superbly dressed in a Wit 
black Lanvin suit and an emerald-and-pearl necklace, | is 
and she is obviously astonished at Mrs. Gould’s remark); Ys 
But manners are extremely important! (she exclaims in | Qe 
a throaty, delicately accented voice.) People give a if 
great treasure to their children in teaching them good yi 
manners. They teach them the rules of the game. That | al 
is not to say real life—not love, passion or domestic Wit 


things—but the rules of the game that you have to play 
| 
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ih 
with people that you only know superficially, people | 
you meet in a doorway, or sit next to at dinner, people 
whom you work with, or entertain. If you have no man- i Mf 
ners you make them ill at ease. You make things ex- 1" 
tremely disagreeable. Mita 

Mrs. Post: You have hit the nail on the head. Good yi 
manners is getting on beautifully with people always, '¥ 
never hurting someone else’s feelings and yet never fi! 
forcing anyone to notice you are around. im 

It’s your kindness. It’s your thought. It’s your real |} Ml 
interest. You don’t think about what you are doing; ¥t 


you are trying to think how much is interesting in what 
el 
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OGDEN NASH 


“*T take credit for stopping my 
daughter from being a bore 
by curing her of recounting her — 
dreams at the table.” 


| 


e is saying, or he is saying, or what is in the life she 
describing, and then you answer so she can see, or he 
a see, that you have heard what was said. 

OGDEN NASH (Despite his success with sophisticates, 
looks like a teacher. He even has a touch of doomsday 
00m about him, flashed through with humor): There’s a 
rallel between what mademoiselle said and what 
jobert Frost said about writing free verse. He said, 
Writing free verse is like playing tennis without a net,” 
ad I think life without manners is a game without 
iles, and absolute chaos. 

Mrs. MEYNER (She looks as fresh as though she’d just 
ven unwrapped, straightforward, modern): \'m sorry, 
dt are we talking about etiquette—or the attitude be- 
nd it? It seems to me*we have been talking about 
perficial aspects of manners. Manners are basically 
od fundamentally just consideration of other people. 
ood manners is the art of making people feel easy. 
Miss HickEy: Yes, we have two levels of manners 
fore us. One is this deeper thing—which Aristotle 
ulled “nobility of soul’? and which he said expressed 
self in kindness toward other people. And there is 
so the way this is shown—what mademoiselle calls 
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the rules of the game, or the code, and Mrs. Post calls 
etiquette. Now the question of whether the connec- 
tion between the two is automatic—Mrs. Post, do you 
think the good heart is enough or is some training 
necessary ? 

Mrs. Post: A kind heart and complete ignorance of 
the rules do not go very well together, because a person 
who seems to be rude even if he does not mean to be is 
not pleasing the other person. It takes more than good 
intentions. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: A good heart makes the game 
sweeter, but when it comes to somebody who has no 
heart or who is disagreeable really, we are tremendously 
grateful that he observes the rules of the game. I could 
cry when people are not kind—and what is kindness? 
Good manners. I believe in this code. I believe in it. 

Mr. GouLpD: But if this is so—that manners are sim- 
ply kindness—why is there today such a suspicion of 
politeness? We frequently find people today, cultivated, 
well-educated people who are suspicious of good 
manners. 

Mr. Nasu: I think perhaps the same kind of people 
who are suspicious of CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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HOW 
TO BE YOUNG 
GRACEFULLY 


By OGDEN NASH 


Having reached the fifth of those Seven 
Ages, 

I consider myself one of Nature’s sages, 

And, mumbling around my remaining tooth, 

Recommend a few rules of thumb to youth. 

Let’s begin, as I believe we can, 

With the motto, “Manners makyth man.” 

The corollary we can’t escape, 

That lack of manners makyth ape. 

Child, you may not be an Endymion, 

But neither need you be a Simian. 

Learn to accept the facts of life, 

Even from your father and his wife, 

Who you'll one day find were in the groove, 

And, as of now, have more sense than 
you ve. 

One fact as actual as hunger 

Is that older people know more than 
younger ; 

Whatever you face, they’ve been all 
through it; 

Give heed when they tell you how not to 
do it. 

They also control, for better or worse, 

Strings if not of the apron, still the purse, 

And if your ear I may whisper a word to, 

Your elders appreciate being deferred to. 

They don’t appreciate yahoo whoops, 

Or sidewalk-monopolizing groups, 

They don’t appreciate costumes sloppy, 

No matter which brand of Brando you 
copy, 

Or finding themselves, at the prandial 
board, 

Either interrupted or ignored. 

They know if you go too soon too steady 

You'll join them as parents before yow’re 
ready. 

Though you've grown too old for your 
elders to spank you, 

They like the sound of “Please” and 
“Thank you.” 

It’s not a sign of approaching senility 

When they try to teach you common 
civility ; 

The civil youngster’s chance is a stronger 
one 

For not only a better life, but a longer one, 

Since the driver who with Death is the 
flirtiest 

Is the rudest, raucousest and discourtiest, 

One even Pravda could hardly applaud, 

A nuisance at home and a boor abroad. 

Don’t sneer, or reject my words 
grimacefully, 

I append the secret of being young 
gracefully ; 

The recipe calls for two ingredients: 

Thoughtfulness and, alas, obedience. 

Follow this, and you'll hear your parents 
purr, 

For yow ll be the marvel they think they 
were. 






OUISE DE VILMORIN 


‘(ou can create a happy 
Slimate with good manners.” 


| 


1. Don’t be ugly. 
Don’t sprawl, sit; don’t chaw, chew; don’t 
pick, poke, scratch and pry at yourself when with others. 


2. Dow ti ie : 
eee Oe 5. Don’t be self-centered and stupid. 


Learn the rules of the 
game, and when in Rome do as the Romans do, gracefully. 


Don’t break into conversations, into groups, 
into private thoughts and personal matters. 


3. Don’t be ungrateful. 


Say “Thank you, God”; “‘Thank you, mother’; 
“Thank you, dear,” and thank you each and every one. 


4. Don’t be pushy. 


Not with your body, your hands, your feet, your complaints, 
your problems, your food or your opinions. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 





SHIONS with an 
AMERICAN. 
TURE 





aris fashions and details are always a source of excitement 
to women who love to plan ahead and who are charmed by a fresh idea. 
Shorter skirts? Perhaps an inch, depending on height and figure. Disappearing 
waistlines? Yes, if you like the new easy, indefinite silhouette—otherwise high, low 
or middling. The chemise dress is the essence of simplicity, the loose fleecy 
greatcoat wonderful to wear over anything. Watch for young middy dresses 
in all fabrics, flattering chin-high collars, fur-lined coats, many-piece 
costumes that serve many purposes. Beautiful porcelain blues lead all colors— 


then beiges, damask-rose red, bronzy greens. Tweeds dominate and charm, 


rough and rustic to light and fine-spun. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor 


The middy silhouette, the black-and-white look 
in rough tweed with wool braid, by Chanel. 
Young and lovely Suzy Parker, current Amer- 


ican movie star, wears it with a Breton sailor. 














4 ; 

uovely new light-as-a-feather shaggy fleece. 
The coat with shoulder emphasis by Cas- 
‘illo of Lanvin. Velvet cone-shaped hat. 


slim panel dress of black wool, new 
slightly wider shoulders, young fashion 
xy Patou. Off-the-face hat with a veil. 






WILHELA CUSHMAN 


The prettiest sheath in Paris, beige-and- 
)white tweed combined with a match- 
ing nutria-lined coat by Jacques Heim. 


Slim, timeless and beautifully wearable—the suit of 
damask-rose tweed with a velvet collar by Christian 
Dior, back-tilted mink toque, short mink coat. 









The full skirt that every woman adores, by Young short jacket with fringed yokein 
Christian Dior, important in contrast to nar- and-black tweed, black astrakhan cap 
row lines. Pale beige tweed, matching cloche. in suede and calfskin. By Castillo of 





Indicative costume in aqua- Chanel’s wonderful tweed-and-jersey suit, a fashion that today 
marine tweed, opossum-lined is as American as it is French, worn by movie star Suzy Parker, 
coat, jersey blouse. By Patou. who appears in the coming motion picture, Kiss Them for Me. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Woe So ee el ac 





The Zuyder Zee jacket dress Chanel’s cracked-wheat tweed 


with New fashion in coats—black-and-bright- Paris loves blue. Here is the new The new longer jacket, lower- 
cheviot tweed with a black brass buttons, matching Breton hat, blue shaggy fleece, double-cape silhouette bright turquoise in a coat with a belted silhouette with a fringe 
I VIT . A 7 ‘ , . ‘ 5 ‘ . . . 
le cap. Castillo of Lanvin jersey blouse. Fashion for any year. with a feather cap. By Castillo of Lanvin. back flare. By Castillo of Lanvin. searf, by Christian Dior. 


i 


Slim bow-tie coat in black wool velours with a 


vhite mink collar and back-of-the-head pill- 


yox, flattering and wearable, Christian Dior. 





| FASHIONS with an 
AMERICA! 








Typical red jersey suit by Chanel, Fox-collared suit in pale sandstone- 
four-pocketed, with a white bow 
"blouse that Chanel herself wears. 


beige Harris tweed, matching hat. A 


slim silhouette by Christian Dior. 
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Beautiful coat of a lifetime for evening, of palest 


blue flowered satin with a coijlar of mink. worn over a 


short brown taffeta evening dress. By Christian Dior. 





eee 
A dream of an evening dress in black satin with a bodice 
of black veiling, jet-beaded over brown chiffon by 


Patou. Guillaume’s new coiffure with a ribbon band. 


Simple princess-line black wool coat—new fashion in 


the high collar filled with mink. By Christian Dior. 
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This black 


YT inted wool ( hallis is a verv go > Thic ' a . ° your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* 
| | j ny BF) fab os oe ae made from an inexpensive from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or 
ised it in blouses. jackets \ | : ; = 2 a Pie a 2 
7 t now tor pr inter I el th (worn by the natives on in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices 
overblouse is trimmed to mate h, the We { \frica) and is Vosue Design slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 
\ 022 Slax; Desion N 2002 N 924 ; © 5 lhese patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment 
1D iCKS 0.6 oO 548 I oy , Q Q * 
c 0 , Af jersey slac ks. No. 8908 first-class mail, please include 4c additional for each pattern ordered. 
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wool-jersey hostess pajama is a very basic “at home” costume. It lends itself to bright 
scarves, a fur belt or its own reversible bolero. It has an easy-to-get-into back “ipper. Vogue Design No. 9346. 
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CRYSTAL JEWELRY BY BEN REIG 


This bright blanket plaid in the most heavenly shades is a charming 
costume combined with a fringe-trimmed jersey blouse (whose neck- 


line dips in the back). Skirt, VogueDesign No. 9345: blouse, No. 9344. 
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CUMMERBUND BY HELEN LYNCH 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on 
Page 92. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in 





| Here we show you some of the delightful possibilities that the new fabrics offer the home sewer this autumn. 
We love the classic look of a silk-linen shirt with a gray flannel button-front skirt, but on 
‘the other hand we can’t resist the gaiety of bright flowered challis with wool jersey. We are partial 
to the look of a bright braid-bound jacket, wonderful over a black sheath, or with a pleated 
jersey skirt and a soft white crepe blouse, but can’t overlook the coziness 
(not to mention its fashion news) of a great blanket-plaid skirt. Small details are important too. 
Take, for instance, the small brass coin buttons, wool fringe dyed to match wool 
jersey, or a foulard Paisley cummerbund. When you are shopping for your 
patterns and fabrics, keep individuality of detail in mind. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARIA MARTEL 





This versatile braid-bound jersey jacket combines handsomely with a pleated wool- 
jersey skirt and a soft white crepe blouse, but it would also be smart over a black wool 


sheath dress. The jacket, Vogue Design No. 9339; blouse, No. 8951; skirt, No. 9336. 
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Gray flannel is probably the all-time favorite for an 
“extra” skirt. Ours, with a new button-front detail 
and hidden pockets, is a refreshing version. Vogue 
Design No. 9334. The silk-linen blouse, No. 9333. 


All Designs are Vogue Printed Patterns. 


The one-color look in linen and tweed has special 
significance in all beige. The blouse is double-breasted, 
has long or short sleeves. Vogue Design No 
9335. The skirt with unpressed pleats, No. 9336. 
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Marriage counselors do not try to force anyone either to stay with a 
marriage or to destroy it. They help the client to see all sides of 

it, to think it through, so when he finally makes his decision— 

and no one can properly make it for him—he will make the right 
decision and will not say ten years later, as so many do, “If I'd 
known ten years ago what I know now, I would never have got a 
divorce.”* In most marriages (such as those described in this series) that 
seem at first sight to be not merely unsatisfactory but almost 
impossible, there are many great values, many unrealized assets, 

that need only to be developed and conserved. The client, 

irritated by relatively small difficulties or even by nothing more 

than his own faulty personality, is in danger of disregarding these 
great values and destroying the marriage on what will later be 
recognized as trivial grounds that could easily have been removed. 
Better preparation for marriage, and greater use of marriage _ @& 
counseling afterward, would prevent most of the broken homes, now 
numbering around 400,000 each year in the United States. . . . The 
counselor (at the American Institute of Family Relations) in this case 
was Dr. Bruce T. Jewell. PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., General Director 





“I’m in no mood to forgive him twice. Infidelity isn’t the only 
trouble with our marriage. Tracy is a wonderful guest, a wonderful host. 





Bi. FS 


“Tracy and I were asleep when the phone rang. 

i answered it. Tracy got the telephone away from me 
and persuaded Carol to hang up. But he couldn’t 
persuade me that she was one of his customers’ girl 
friends—Il thought she was his zirl friend. We talked 
uotil merning—and I discovered I was right.” 


DON ORNITZ 


Those are endearing qualities—in a bachelor. 


“T’ve climbed high in a highly competitive business. In my business, 


3° 


I meet women, lots of them. I know I shouldn’t have stepped out on Elise, 
even with an important girl, and maybe I shouldn’t have lied to her. 


I told the lies only when I was cornered and then I told as few as possible. 


I wish she could be proud of me.” 


“I forgave 
my husband’s infidelity the first time,” 
said Elise, who was thirty-three years old 
and the pretty, fair-haired mother of 
three. Twelve years married to a pros- 
perous salesman, she was tastefully but 
economically dressed. “I’m in no mood 
to forgive him twice. Infidelity isn’t the 
only trouble with our marriage, although 
Tracy, an incurable optimist, denies we 
have any troubles at all. To this day he 
declares that he couldn’t wish for a 
better wife than I or better children 
than ours. 

“Our children, two boys and a girl, are 
pretty special, if I say so myself. I once 
thought that Tracy, who is full of fun 
and proficient at any sport you can men- 
tion, might develop into a good father. 
Indeed, I thought he and I had an almost 
ideal marriage except for his wretched 
job. Tracy sells industrial machinery. 
His work is well paid—he averages 
around fifteen thousand dollars annu- 
ally—but he is away from home nearly 
half the time. He insists he broke his 
marriage vows only because of loneli- 
ness. It is almost impossible for me to 
believe him. 

“For one thing, I doubt he has ever 
spent a lonely moment on or off the 
road. He isn’t the type who mopes and 
broods in an empty room. He can’t be 
fifteen minutes in a town before he’s 
busy on the telephone, calling this one, 
complimenting that one, passing on the 
latest joke. In half an hour I’ve seen him 
set up a week of appointments. He be- 
longs to a dozen professional and social 
clubs. He plays golf, he plays billiards, 
he plays bridge, he rides horseback, he 
swims. He’s a good listener, a good 
conversationalist too. 

“Everybody wants him for lunch, for 
cocktails, for dinner, for the talking, 
singing, dancing afterward. He’s the first 
to arrive at a party, the last to leave. 
When he joins a group you can see both 
the men and the women brighten, sit up 
in their chairs and think, “Well, now the 
fun can begin.’ Tracy is a wonderful 
guest, a wonderful host. Those are en- 
dearing qualities—in a bachelor. 


“The first girl he got entangled with— 
her name was Carol—managed a large 
motel near Tucson, Arizona. That was 
about four years ago. Most wives would 
have sensed something was wrong long 
before I became suspicious. A couple of 
the other salesmen used to kid around, 
telling me that my husband was a wolf, 
that I ought to put a ball and chain on 
him. I laughed. I didn’t dream I was hear- 
ing the truth. I wanted to trust Tracy, I 
suppose. My mother’s nagging and com- 
plaining and her unjust suspicions drove 
my father to the divorce court when I 
was in grade school; as a child I decided 
I wouldn’t be that kind of wife. 

“Both my mother and my older sister 
used to say I was too trusting and naive. 
My mother-in-law—I get on better with 
her than with my own mother—said 
flatly that no man could be trusted, her 
son included, but I discounted her cyni- 
cism, thinking it could be explained by 
her own experience. Tracy's father wasn’t 
a faithful husband. His conduct bitterly 
humiliated Tracy as a small boy; he 
sided with his mother and despised his 
father. I couldn’t conceive that he would 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 

“But then one night Tracy and I dined 
with a wealthy customer who owned an 
Arizona ranch. While the men talked 
business the wife showed me photo- 
graphs of their ranch. Among them was 
a snapshot of Tracy riding out of their 
corral with a strange girl. When I asked 
some questions, the hostess said the girl 
was a neighboring rancher’s daughter, 
but she sounded embarrassed. Later I 
spoke to Tracy and he looked me straight 
in the eye and declared he couldn’t recall 
anything about the girl. It was Carol, of 
course. He was squiring her around 
among his out-of-town friends. At times 
they were even taking trips together. 
Everybody knew about the situation ex- 
cept me. 

“A few months after that dinner Tracy 
told me he had to attend a convention in 
Dallas, Texas. During his absence John- 
nie, our older boy, broke his arm. It was 
a simple fracture, but I telegraphed the 
Dallas hotel CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 
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As often happens, the front faced a much finer view than the back, 
but needed shade, wind protection, a pleasant place to sit in 
privacy and enjoy it. Also needed: car shelter, outdoor storage. 
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Here we have everything that was needed; the major plants with 
several years’ growth and loving care; the patio plant benches dressed 
with potted plants; the unsightly aerial no longer strangling the chimney. 


All this for $1000 less than 
a two-car garage 


Soon the sugar maples will become more and more the most important 


It used to be considered impolite beauty of the place; branching high above the view, casting their 
shade in summer, glowing with golden brilliance in the fall. 
to tell what things cost, but here The layout couldn't be more simple and clear to comprehend. 


it’s the most important part of the story. 


By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural and Garden Editor 


e estimate on a two-car garage was a little over $2400. And as you can see by 
the driveway being built (in the little before picture above), we came along just 
in time to demonstrate what could be done instead. 

Our easily expansible carport and its connecting arbor, together with the patio 
fencing, gave the house an immediate architectural lift and cost $800. This simple 
carpentry could have been owner-done for about half. The paving for patio and 
arbor is random flagging on solid concrete and cost $160 laid. The four big sugar 
maples cost $200, though their value is rapidly mounting beyond price. The ever- 
green screens, which provide so much privacy and weather protection where most 
required, consist of seventeen arborvitaes cut to different heights, as you can see, and 
came to $150 planted. The Washington thorn, a garden tree de luxe, filled with white 
flowers in June and with blazing red berries all winter, was a joyful extravagance at 
$25; the same price as the pair of spreading crab apples. The lamppost lighting for 
$45 and the peel furniture, that doubles for indoors and out, for $40 brought the 
total to $1445. . . . Looks like $1000 more, instead of $1000 less. 





A—CHEST BENCH D—SARGENT’S CRAB APPLE G—GRASS 
B—STORAGE E—PAVING H—SUGAR MAPLE 
C—PLANT BENCH F—WASHINGTON THORN I—ARBORVITAE 
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Charles cari 

with him the memory 
of Julia, low 
and brave, smiling 


she soothed Pieter. 
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By NORAH LOFTS 





























SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I AND II Orphaned by Cromwell’s 
| armies, Julia Ashley grows up in a Dutch orphanage, is 
| trained by the East India Company as one of the Com- 
_ pany’s Daughters—girls who are sent to marry planta- 
tion owners and Company employees in the remote, 
| legendary spice islands of the Indies. At fifteen, lovely 
golden-haired Julia is married in a “glove marriage” 
ceremony to a man named Pieter Vosmar, whom she has 
never seen. Reluctant, frightened, she voyages to her new 
home. Her marriage is to be in name only, she finds. 
Pieter, though a grown man, will always be mentally a 
child, the result of a childhood accident. But her new 
home is rich and beautiful, and not knowing that she is 
to be used as part of a plot to provide an heir for the 
| Vosmar fortune, Julia sees her father-in-law, Simon, as 
| a kindly man until, unwittingly, she places herself in 
great danger by learning a terrible secret. From this 
danger she is rescued by mysterious traveler Charles. For 
| the first time in her life Julia knows what love is, though 
| her love for Charles may never be consummated. 


en Mynheer returned with his guests from 
Banda, she was bathed and reclad, and the dress 
she had been wearing that afternoon had been washed 
and hung at the back of the closet. Outwardly she 
looked calm enough, but the marrow of her bones still 
thrummed with a hidden vibration; and she decided to 
stay in her room until Pluto rang the miniature silver 
tong-tong as a sign that dinner was on the table. How- 
ever, after a few minutes Mynheer himself came and 
| tapped on her door. 
“My dear, could you come and entertain my guests 
for a short time? Daan has just informed me that I am 
wanted. I know what if is—a business that won’t take 
more than five minutes, but it seems rude to leave 
these gentlemen alone.” 
She went with him to the veranda, where the two 
gentlemen sat in the cane chairs with drinks before 
them. Mynheer made the introductions and slipped 
away. 

Now was the moment for applying one of Mevrouw 
Helmers’ little rules of behavior: ““Always remember 
that gentlemen like to talk about themselves and their 
| business. Open with a question or a remark which 
invites them to do so, and then sit and listen.” 

It was a sound rule. The gentlemen talked, the sun 
went down in all its blossoming glory; the gentlemen 
tefilled their glasses, and talked again. Mynheer’s five 
minutes stretched out to thirty, and Julia, with her 
guilty knowledge of what was being said, grew so 
uneasy that it was difficult for her to stay still. 

At last Mynheer stepped onto the veranda, and from 
within the house came the sound of the rong-tong. He 
apologized for the delay. 

“Really, a most trivial bit of business that anyone 
could have dealt with,” he said. ““One day I shall get 
an agent ——” 

She could see that, during his absence, he had been 
intensely, violently angry. His always prominent eyes 
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BOVES 


were bulged out and the whites of them very red. His 
manner toward her, however, was unchanged and her 
heart went out in gratitude to the man who had 
rescued her. 

The meal was lengthy, the conversation, however 
often brought back to general topics, constantly drift- 
ing away again toward business. She wanted to escape 
and knew that, in their hearts, the men would be glad 
when she went. The shadows of Doctor Hootman and 
Pieter passed across the screen and were duly com- 
mented upon, and she was thinking that now, in a 
moment, she might rise and go, when the man beside 
her turned and said: 

“I expect that, like most ladies, you spend a good 
deal of time making pretty things with your needle, 
Mevrouw.” 

Needle ! Embroidery ! My bag ! Caught off guard, her 
hand went to her mouth; she could feel her face change. 

““Mynheer .. . that has reminded me of a promise | 
made and failed to keep.” She turned to the head of 
the table. “‘I promised Marie that I would begin at 
once to make her something.”’ The vagueness and the 
confusion would be attributed to the something’s being 
connected with a baby, unborn and therefore unmen- 
tionable; when she had gone Mynheer would tell the 
others and they would laugh! 

“You haven’t lost much time, my dear,” said Myn- 
heer indulgently. 

My bag! she thought. Now I must go—in the dark— 
to that dreadful, dreadful place, alone. 

The trembling within—though when she looked 
down at her hands they /ooked steady—had now 
reached the paralytic stage, and though she wanted to 
jump up and rush out in search of the bag, she felt 
unable to move. 

Pluto, moving soundless as a shadow, paused by his 
master’s chair, spoke in a low voice. 

Mynheer nodded. ““My dear, Pieter would like to 
see you for a moment.” 

A new and rather telling touch to the masquerade, 
she thought. 

“ll go at once,” she said, and willed her legs to 
support her as far as the door. Mynheer smiled at her 
with approval. 

In the cloister she stood still for a moment, leaning 
her hot face against one of the cool stone pillars, 
steadying herself against its solidity. 

“Ah, Mevrouw,” said Doctor Hootman, opening 
the door of Pieter’s room. “‘I trust that this last little 
proof of a happy connubial relationship was well 
received.” 

It seemed to her that there was a marked, though 
subtle, change in his manner toward her. She wondered 
whether she dared ask him to go out and retrieve her 
bag. It was, she knew, a good deal to ask. Before she 
could find the courage, or the words to make the 
request, he had turned and gone to one of the cup- 
boards in which Pieter’s clay and beads and paints were 
all tidily arrayed. When he turned back he had the 
brocade bag in his hands. CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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because I wouldn't admit, even to myself, that I 





When Phyllis Hecht weighed 250 pounds she was so unhappy she contemplated suicide. 


I was so fearful my children would be 
ashamed of me, I never went to their school 
functions. I couldn't stand having 

them compare me with the other mothers. 


I allowed snapshots like this to be taken 


weighed over 250 pounds. The big smile 
is phony. Inside, I wanted to die. 


Today, after her diet which has reduced her to 155 pounds, she says, 


“Every day is wonderful now. Life is too lovely to spend any of it being sad.” 


bs I despised myself so much when I was fat I actu- 
ally thought of killing myself. I even worried about 
how they could squeeze me into a coffin. How morbid 
can a girl get? Recently, in going through some old 
papers I found this little poem I had written after fail- 
ing to stick to a diet: 


Oh, God! I pray, 

Make time go fast; 

I cannot bear another day. 

Why do You choose to let me stay? 
Dead, I live. 


I had been fat ever since I was a little girl, and like 
most fatties I was always going to do something about 
it. 1 am a champion diet starter. Each time I saw a 
“before-and-after” story in the JoURNAL, I began a 
new reducing regimen. I got enthused, gave myself lec- 
tures, prayed to God, read The Power of Positive 
Thinking, wrote encouraging notes to myself, hung 
“before-and-after” pictures all over the house. But, as 
always, I gave up after losing twenty pounds, and 
started to gorge again. 

I’ve often heard it said that people gain excessive 
weight because they are unhappy—they overeat to 
compensate for the way life mistreats them. I am ex- 
hibit A in this miserable fatty-go-round. Before telling 
why, I want to make it clear that I hold no grudge 
against the people involved. I love my mother, and 
nowadays we are very close. Just recently we bought a 
house together for our families to share in the summer. 
But when I was a fatty, things were different. 

My parents were very young when I was born. 
Mother was exceptionally pretty, full of life, always on 
the go. I was frequently left in the care of relatives— 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


aunts, uncles, cousins, grandparents. It was confusing 
to me to have so many “‘bosses”’ telling me how to act 
and what to do. I was often lonely. Something good to 
eat helped make up for my feeling of despair. 

When I was very young I could have been called 
(with a goodhearted stretch of the imagination) “pleas- 
ingly plump.” But by the time I was nine years old I 
was just plain fat. All the grownups tried to force me to 
diet. It hurt my feelings to know they found fault with 
me and so, in childish rebellion, I ate more than ever. I 
lost all personal pride. If mother bought a new dress 
for me and the sleeves were uncomfortably tight, I 
solved the problem by ripping them out. Other children 
refused to play with me because I was too “sloppy.” 

As the years went by I became morosely convinced 
that nobody cared about me or thought I was impor- 
tant. Gradually I reached the stage where I couldn’t 
feel important to myself. Then my reasons for overeat- 
ing changed. I figured the more I ate, the less attractive 
I would become. The less attractive I was, the less 
opportunity to make close contacts with people. The 
fewer people in my life, the less chance I would have to 
be hurt by their unkindness toward me. By the time I 
was thirteen years old, I was 5’ 2” tall and weighed 190 
pounds. Submerged in my mounds of fat, I faced the 
world with the attitude: “I’m not coming out of here 
to hurt you, so don’t you come near to hurt me.” 

Knowing I would never be noticed for any appealing 
qualities of appearance or personality, I purposely 
went out of my way to be bad, in order to be noticed. 
I played hooky from school all during my freshman 
year, and quit school when I was sixteen. Even having 


























my parents yell at me for my misbehavior gave me th 
“attention” I craved. 

My only close friend was a girl who was just about 
as fat and as miserable as I was. Fed up with our for 
lorn existence, we decided to join the local girls’ club 
subsidized by the state. We made our applications) 
but we were refused admission on the basis that we 
were not attractive enough. In tears, I stood on the 
steps of the clubhouse and pleaded that it wasn? 
fair to judge us on appearance alone—after all, the 
didn’t know us, so how could they be sure they wouldn? 
like us? Another vote was taken and we were, relucy 
tantly, voted in. Later the other girls became friendly 
but I was so self-conscious about my size and unkemp 
appearance that I dropped out. ; 

After quitting high school, I went to hairdressir 
school. At the age of sixteen I was a professional hair 
dresser, and by the time I was eighteen I had my ow 
shop. (My uncle lent me the money to get started ang 
I’m proud to say he was fully repaid in three months.) 
With the work and worry of being a business girl, my 
weight dropped. I weighed 165 pounds when I mé 
Irving. 

Irving and I went together for a year and then be 
came engaged. Naturally I was thrilled. But my appre 
hension over close attachments to people was still wit : 
me. The idea of being married was frightening. I sta 
eating again, and in the three months of our engage 
ment I put on twenty pounds. At the last minute I ¢ 
covered my wedding dress, which I had bought when | 
weighed 165, wouldn’t zip or button. In desperation, | 
took off the collar, cuffs and belt and used the mate 
from these to pad out the seams. At our reception, gues 
complimented me for selecting such a “simple” dress 
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You would think marriage would have changed my 
attitude about food. It did. I was so depressed over 
being such a fat and ugly wife that I ate more than ever. 
Our honeymoon was scarcely over before people asked, 
“Phyl, are you pregnant?” One woman I barely knew 
had the gall to joke, ‘“You look as though someone put 
an air hose in your mouth and forgot to stop blowing.” 
In two months I ate my way up to 210 pounds. 

I despised myself. I prayed to be able to stick to a 
diet, but I just couldn’t do it. I was a sneak eater. When 
people were around, I’d eat modestly—but when I was 
alone I ate like a pig. I often used to hide a frosted 
cake, napkin and fork under my bed and then eat it 
after Irving went to sleep. 

When I was pregnant with Michael, our first child, I 
reached 235. At my medical checkup, six weeks later, I 
weighed 232 pounds. My doctor was worried and tried 
to pressure me to reduce. He even stood on the scales 
himself and announced, “I’m six feet two inches tall 
and weigh one pound less than you do!” We looked 
like Mutt and Jeff. A year and a half later, when our 





Here, I have reduced to 155 pounds. 

For the first time in my life I have an interest 
in me, I feel like a lady, people 

treat me with respect. It’s wonderful ! 


Phyllis’ dector started her on a 1200-calorie-a-day diet. Halfway through her re- 
ducing regimen, when her weight began to level off, he reduced the calories to 1000 a 
day. Below are two typical days’ menus. 

(The JOURNAL advises all readers who plan to diet to first have their doctor’s 
approval. If you would like a copy of the JOURNAL’s Energy Diet for Reducing, send 
your request to: Diet Department, LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania.) 


1000-Calorie-a-Day Diet 


Calories 
Breakfast 

Slicediorangel ee Oe oN ee 86 i oO. 
Ready-to-eat cereal (1 eLip) 4) ay ee De ey ee COO 
MONS (CL OVANS 6 5 a 6 Seria ee oe ere yt en TOO 
Coffee, no sugar, 2 oz. milk See ao) tien cin nee SG, Los ce meen ee _40 
280 

Lunch 
Eee) tomato) randicucumben salads) seme cis scl enicneeuncunen ner ILS) 
Eow-calorie toast (1'slice; lightly buttered) <>. 1: 2... ... .- 65 
Rruitiavoredsselatinn(41072)5 4 4 aa fe eee 6) eee ee. LOO 
Gofleesnostigary2Oz silky Gye a. cess ee « Gee eh oo 40 
320 

Dinner 
Tomato soup (34 cup) . . Re ae 3 OR ae ee ae O 
Broiled liver (1 medium slice) with 150 
baconi((eslicemcrisp) memes acieastereiteee) 0 adc euros, Sites SO 
Sauenknaulin(/ Clip) a emia nena acon. ey cao Lee acl Gin cr See 
Beast o. CUD) Meee ree tana Peek en geet ech ay ats, © Ge kame MOD 
eaawithwlemiOnceeam at mn eee cs el a. She te ane ees 0 
350 


Before bedtime 
Appler(small)ig tee moist ts 2) saree Ln loon eae tae: 2G) Ran OO 
Total calories for day 1000 


1200-Calorie-a-Day Diet 


Breakfast 
Orangeywicel(4yOzs) ie wes cme) (sient eae st. lsd ca emer 
Scrambledegg .. Pe cihelee, oc. Spee «thas bat Ub teey te gD 
Low-calorie toast (1 slic) Pe ee ny. Oye eee Pc a ae AE 
OMSPSabUtten LOMess anditOast) sans Gieeiicms ©: Giclee) Gli) staennOS) 
Coflee Nojsugan 2 OZ miilkay ss cy ech ey oueeen chef cies enue et ae . 40 
290 
Lunch 
Vegetable soup (bowl) . . . SM Shao ee eS 
Celery stalks filled with cottage cheese and chives sc, Pele cr ioe eae kao O 
Reais fs ee ee a ect co alee Soe Ray db 2 OO 
MeaewithWemOnMe-meweemroer me teetcee vel) Ye ey J Sve see ie Me aannO. 
225 
Dinner 
Choppedisteakapativa (medi) i eewe ca] cs) = t-te) 1. ern teeE ZOO 
Stewed tomatoes (44 cup) . . Se) A... eee 
Baked potato (14) with 14 pat butter aie: jo hae tag 2, el00 
Chilled cantaloupe (14) with vanilla ice cream 1B OZ. ) fe eee 195 
570 
Before bedtime 
INOniaINIKA(SHOZA MERE <4 sil aot [ele we en cu Le CD 
WARLARWALeCESH(2 amen. 5 2 fle lwils oh al cs euseunotcust oils te ee -_ 30 


115 
Total calories for day 1200 
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daughter Elin was on her way, I zoomed up to 240 
pounds. This time the doctor was truly appalled. “If 
you want to have your baby,”’ he told me, “you abso- 
lutely must control your eating. Otherwise I doubt if 
you will have a safe delivery.” I was scared that time 
and did cut down. But within weeks after Elin was 
born, I went back to my old eating habits and gradu- 
ally gorged my way up toa grand total of 254’2 pounds. 
My clothes (size 50) had to be purchased through a 
mail-order catalogue. I used to wear a coat, even in the 
hottest weather, to try to hide my fat. One afternoon 


when I was sitting on the front steps of our house, 
bunched up in an old brown coat, my father came by. 
He was so depressed by the sight of me, he demanded, 
“Phyllis, buy a new coat. /’// pay for it—I can’t stand 
to see you like that.” 

A little friend of Michael’s looked at me in awe one 
day, and asked quite seriously, “If you hit me, would I 
break in two?” I was so fearful of having my children 
ashamed of me that I refused to attend any of their 
school functions. Irving was always too considerate 
to criticize, but as CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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Thanksgiving dawns with a clear, brilliant sky; 










SHOSTAL 


the trees at Appleyard Center are in November shades of gold and crimson, 
the steeple of the church is sparkling white, shadowed with blue. 


The house is deliciously warm and fragrant, cheerfully noisy; 


the turkey is festooned with plump sausages, 


there’s rich brown gravy, and a very special pumpkin pie! 


y mother, Mrs. Appleyard, is a leisurely, 

old-fashioned cook, and by that I mean 
she works with patience, affection, skill and 
Help. I, on the other hand, count my help in 
four small packages named Cynthia, Tommy, 
Laura and Camilla, so I tend to be short-order, 
and streamlined. 

In honor of Thanksgiving, however, our dif- 
ferent paces seem to blend; our family celebra- 
tion involves a co-oper- 
ative dinner in mother’s 
square, white Vermont 
farmhouse in Appleyard 
Center. Early Thanks- 
giving morning figures 
in snow suits of many 
colors stamp up the 
steps of the arched porch 
and into the house 
carrying bundles, jugs 
of cider, baskets of fruit. 
As we all gather in the 
old winter kitchen, a 
fire is snapping in the 
nickel-trimmed wood 
stove. The air outside is 
brittle as a crystal gob- 
let, but the frost pic- 
tures are melting from 
all the windows, and 
there’s a blend of rose 
geranium and lavender 
in the air; wood smoke and the scent of old 
pine rubbed with beeswax are soon to give way 
to the aroma of roasting turkey. 

We sit at the big oval walnut kitchen ta- 
ble and discuss dinner. ‘““We’ll make a pas- 
try blanket for the turkey,” mother says to 





A brilliantly red, clear Consommé Cardinal 
(spiced madriléne) begins the meal, 
in a festive setting of beautiful silver, 
white damask and turkey place-card holders 
(made from pine cones by nimble-fingered 
younger members of the family). 


By ELIZABETH KENT GAY 


fifteen-year-old Cynthia, my eldest daugh- 
ter. ““My grandmother taught me when I was 
your age.” The purpose of the pastry blanket 
is to keep the turkey moist. (I would use alu- 
minum foil, instead; but who knows—perhaps 
Cynthia will be the one to inherit her grand- 
mother’s timeless, count-not-the-hours ap- 
proach to cooking.) To go with the turkey, we 
decide, there will be giblet gravy, a shimmering 
orange-and-cranberry 
sauce, sweet potatoes, 
Lima beans and mush- 
rooms, pumpkin pie as 
gold as the globe of 
sun that suddenly 
chases the shadows into 
the corners of the warm 
kitchen. 


Vermont Turkey 
in a Pastry 
Blanket With 
Chestnut 


Dressing 


To make the blanket: 
Heat | cup water to 
boiling point. Add 1 
pound butter. When it 
has melted, stir in 4 
cups flour seasoned with 
2 teaspoons poultry sea- 
soning. Mother stuffs 
turkey with a mixture of Montpelier crackers, 
pounded up rather coarsely, dried French- 
bread crumbs, melted butter, eggs, onion, Ver- 
mont cream and chestnuts. She seasons this 
delicately so that the flavor of the chestnuts will 
not be lost. CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 


















The food is set out on the long pine sideboard—the turkey appealingly browned, 
the Lima beans and mushrooms bubbling in their sauce, the hot casserole of sweet potatoes. 
The cranberry marmalade comes out of the cool cellarway and joins the boat of gravy. 


There’s a big pitcher of fresh cider, and sharp cheese for the pumpkin pie. 


STUART-FOWLER 


CONSOMME CARDINAL 


VERMONT TURKEY 
WITH CHESTNOT DRESSING 


GIBLET GRAVY 


LIMA BEANS WITH 
MUSHROOMS AND CELERY 


SWEET POTATOES WITH CASHEWS 


CRANBERRY-ORANGE-MARMALADE 
SAUCE 






PUMPKIN-CHIFFON PIE 
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Ley ALD 


INCOMPARABLE PAIR 


Probably the most seductive dish in the history of 
eating was celebrated by Eugene Field when he 
wrote: 


I’m glad I've got three willing boys 
To hang around and tease 

Their mother for the filling joys 
Of apple pie and cheese! 


Here’s a version where the rich, savory cheese is 
worked into individual pastry shells. The succulent 
blend of sweet apples, raisins and spices is a classic. 


Cheese-and-Apple Tarts. Mix together | cup 
flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 14 cup shortening and '4 
cup grated Cheddar cheese. Chop together with 2 
knives or a pastry blender so that the pieces are 
about the size of small beans. Add 2 tablespoons 
water, a few drops at a time, and toss with a fork. 
Shape the pastry with the hands to pull it together. 
Then divide into 8 equal portions. Roll each on a 
slightly floured board or pastry cloth. Place the 
dough in 8 small tart pans and press in firmly, 
making a pretty edge. Prick the bottom of each 
shell with a fork and place empty tart pan on top. 
Bake in a very hot oven, 450° F., for 10 to 12 min- 
utes. Remove the extra pans several minutes before 
the shells are done so that they will brown. If you 
do not have extra tart pans, use uncooked rice in 
waxed paper. It serves the same purpose. 

Filling: Peel, core and slice 3 pounds (8) tart 
apples. Heat together 114 cups sugar and 11% cups 
water until the sugar is dissolved. Add 3 cinnamon 
sticks—each about 114” long—and 6 cloves. These 
can be tied in a little cheesecloth bag. Add the 
apples, 12 cup seedless raisins and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. Simmer until the apples are tender. 
Don’t overcook them. Remove the fruit from the 
syrup, but leave the spices. Mix together 2 table- 
spoons cornstarch and 4 cup cold water. Stir this 
into the syrup and cook until it is thickened. Mix 
carefully with the apples and raisins after removing 
the spices. Cool and fill the tart shells about a half 
hour before serving. Cap with whipped cream. 


LOW-CALORIE LUXURY 


The crumb crust is luscious—the filling thick and 
creamy. Yet this is a weight watcher’s dream to be 
enjoyed with easy conscience. If the pie is cut six 
ways there will be a miraculously low 196 calories in 
each delectable wedge. 


Heavenly Peach Pie. Finely crush 12 zwieback 
(144 cups crumbs). Mix with 2 tablespoons sugar 
and 4 cup melted butter. Pack into an 8” pie plate 
and bake for 10 minutes in a moderately slow oven, 
325° F. Cool. 

Filling : Dissolve 1 envelope lemon-flavored low- 
calorie gelatin in 42 cup hot water and the juice 
drained from an 8-ounce can water-packed sliced 
peaches. Dice peaches and set aside. When gelatin 
is dissolved, add 14 cup orange-juice concentrate 
and )% teaspoon almond extract. Chill until slightly 
thickened. Beat 2 egg whites with 14 cup sugar un- 
til peaks form. Then fold in the thickened gelatin 
mixture and the diced peaches. Chill until it will 
hold some shape and pour into the 8” baked and 
cooled zwieback crust. Refrigerate until firm. 
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Beneath the glistening ruby cranberries there's 
a satiny cream-cheese filling. 


POPULARITY, PLUS 


Cheers for cheese pie—latest to become one of 
America’s top favorites. Crown it glamour queen 
with a jewellike glaze. 


Cranberry-Cheese Pie. Whip 2!% eight-ounce 
packages (20 ounces) cream cheese until fluffy. 
Combine 1 cup sugar, 114 tablespoons flour, 4 
teaspoon grated lemon rind, 144 teaspoon grated 
orange rind and 4% teaspoon salt. Add to the cream 
cheese and beat until thoroughly mixed. Add 3 
eggs and | egg white, one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Finally add 2 tablespoons 
evaporated or homogenized milk and 14 teaspoon 
vanilla, beating again until well blended. Pour into 
a slightly underbaked 9” pie shell. Bake 7 minutes 
in a very hot oven, 450° F. Reduce to a very slow 
oven, 200° F., and bake 15 minutes more. Cool. 
Prepare a topping by combining in a saucepan a 
1-pound can whole-cranberry sauce, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and | tablespoon cornstarch. Cook over low 
heat until thick and clear. Blend in 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice and | teaspoon grated lemon rind. Cool 
and spread over the cooled cheese filling. 


FROM A DUTCH OVEN 


Pennsylvania Dutch fingers wield rolling pin and 
paintbrush with equal artistry. The crumbly streusel 
topping on this delicious layered pie is the clue to its 
Pennsylvania heritage. It should be served fragrantly 
warm. 


Mincemeat-Apple-Crumb Pie. Piecrust: Cut 
’3 cup shortening coarsely into 1 cup flour and 14 
teaspoon salt. Stir in 2 tablespoons cold water, 
little by little. Roll out on a slightly floured board 
and ease into a 9” pie plate. Make a fluted edge. 

Filling : Use a 1-pound jar mincemeat or a 9-ounce 
package dry mincemeat prepared according to 
package directions. Pour into the unbaked pie 
shell. Peel, core and slice 214 cups tart apples. Mix 
them with /4 cup sugar and !4 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Then arrange apples over the mincemeat. Cut 2 
tablespoons butter into 14 cup flour and 14 cup 
sugar. When the butter is in small pieces, lightly 
sprinkle the topping over the apples. Bake in a 
very hot oven, 450° F., for 15 minutes. Then reduce 
heat to moderate, 350° F., and bake 30 minutes 
longer or until bubbling. 


DESTINED TO DEVASTATE 


Nuts give the tender meringue shell a very special 
nougat flavor. Filled with a glossy chocolate am- 
brosia, here is—in short—a confection. So have the 
coffee extra strong, extra hot. 


Chocolate-Nut Angel Pie. Sift together 14 cup 
sugar and 1% teaspoon cream of tartar. Beat 2 egg 


whites until stiff but not dry. Add sifted sugar 
gradually to the egg whites, beating well after each 
addition. Continue beating until the meringue is 
quite stiff and no sugar crystals are present. Fold 
in 14 cup chopped pecans. Butter well a 9” pie 
plate and fill with the meringue. Do not bring 
out to the edge of the plate. Bake in a slow oven, 
275° F., for about 1 hour or until delicately 
browned. Cool thoroughly. 

Chocolate filling: Melt 34 cup semisweet choco- 
late bits in the top of a double boiler. Add 3 table- 
spoons hot water and cook until thickened. Cool 
slightly. The mixture will become quite thick. Then 
add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Then whip 1 cup heavy 
cream and fold into the chocolate. Combine well, 
but do not beat. Pour into the meringue shell and 
chill 2 to 3 hours. 


PRIDE OF DIXIE 


Laced with dates, this creation proves even more 
sublime, if possible, than the dessert delight of the 
Southland in traditional style. 


Pecan-Date Pie. Prepare a 9” pie shell. Arrange 
1 cup shelled pecan halves and 1 cup coarsely cut 
dates in the bottom. Beat 3 eggs. Add 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 cup light corn syrup and 1% tea- 
spoon vanilla. Stir well to blend. Mix together 1 
cup sugar and 1 tablespoon flour. Blend with egg 
mixture and pour over the nuts and dates in the 
pie shell. Let stand until the nuts rise to the sur- 
face. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., about 
45 minutes. 


“AH LIKES ’TATER PIE 
BETTER’N PUNKIN PIE”’ 


Another Southern specialty—spiced to perfection— 
might easily win over a stanch squash or pumpkin 
devotee. Sift confectioners’ sugar on the finished 
masterpiece just before serving, or pass grated sharp 
cheese for individual sprinkling. 


Sweet-Potato Pie. Line a 9” pie plate with 
pastry, using the plain piecrust recipe given above. 
Bake 4 medium-sized sweet potatoes. When 
they are very well done, scoop the potato from the 
skins into a mixing bowl. Mix with 1 cup brown 
sugar and 4 cup butter. Season with 114 teaspoons 
nutmeg, 4 teaspoon cinnamon, !% teaspoon ginger 
and 4 teaspoon salt. Beat until smooth. Separate 
3 eggs and beat the yolks slightly. Add yolks with 
1 cup heavy cream to the potato mixture. Blend 
well. Fold in the 3 egg whites, beaten until stiff 
but not dry, and pour into the unbaked pie shell. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for about 1 hour 
or until the center is set when tested with a silver 
knife. If necessary to brown the crust, raise the 
temperature to a very hot oven, 450° F., for about 
5 minutes at the end of the baking time. 
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Souper Tomato Beef Stew. Roll 1 lb. cubed beef in flour 
seasoned in salt and pepper. Brown meat in 2 tbsp. shorten- 
ing. Add 1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup, 1 soup can water. 
Cover. Simmer 11% hours; stir occasionally. Add 6 small 
onions, 1 cup peas, 3 quartered potatoes, 14 tsp. thyme. 
Cover; cook about 45 min. or until done. 6 servings. 





Baked Steak with Mushrooms. Creamy mushroom sauce, 
that’s what goes great with steak! Pound 14 cup flour, 14 tsp. 
salt, dash black pepper into 1% Ib. round steak. Brown in 
2 tbsp. shortening in oven-proof skillet; add 1 can Campbell’s 
Cream of Mushroom Soup and 14 cup water. Cover. Bake in 
350° F. oven for about 45 min. 6 servings. 
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Here they are! Best of Beef recipes made 
easy and inexpensive with Campbell’s 
Soups. And souper delicious! Make one of 


these main dishes for your family tonight. 


P. S. They'll ask for it again! 








Meat Loaf with Vegetables. So Juicy! So Tender! So 
Good! Mix 2 lb. ground beef with 1 can Campbell’s Vege- 
table Soup, 1 beaten egg, 44 cup bread crumbs, 1 chopped 
onion, | tbsp. Worcestershire sauce, 1 tbsp. prepared mus- 
tard, 1 tsp. salt and 14 tsp. black pepper. Shape mixture 
into loaf. Bake 1 hour at 350° F. 10 servings. 


Pot Roast with Quick Onion Gravy. M-m-m! Brown 4 to 
5-lb. pot roast; add 1 can Campbell’s Onion Soup. Cover; 
cook over low heat 2 hours. Add 10 carrots, 5 large halved 
potatoes, 1% tsp. salt, dash black pepper. Cover; cook 1 hour. 
Remove meat, vegetables. Thicken gravy with mixture of 14 
cup each flour and water. 10 to 12 servings. 


“But, Doctor... 
he’s not himself any more” 


“Doctor, | don’t know what’s come 
over Tom. He has always been happy 
. . . considerate of me and everybody 
else. But for months now, he has been 
changing. He broods a lot, his temper’s 
quick and he is always complaining 
about his health. I can not get him to 
see you or any other doctor. Claims his 
trouble will eventually wear off.” 


Doctors hear of many situations like 
this, and they know that medical ad- 
vice in such cases is often essential. Of 
course, we all have emotional upsets 
at times. 


However, when disturbing feelings 
persist . .. when a person is so worried, 
anxious or depressed that he does not 
seem like himself any more . . . the 
source of the trouble must be sought, 
and corrective steps taken to restore 
mental poise and physical well-being. 


Doctors have become increasingly 
aware of the effect of the emotions on 
physical health. There is no longer any 
doubt that illness of emotional origin 
is just as real as appendicitis or pneu- 
monia or any other physical ailment. 


No matter what the physical symptom 
{Sie . LOL example—nagging headache, 
digestive upsets, irregular heart beat or 
backache... something can usually be 
done about it. 





In fact, studies made by the National 
Association for Mental Health show 
that almost 50 percent of all people 
seeking medical attention today suffer 
from conditions brought about or made 
worse by emotional factors. 


A visit or two with the doctor may 
reveal the underlying cause of the 
physical disturbance. This is frequently 
something that the patient does not 
even suspect. 


Once the source of the trouble is 
found . . . and the patient understands 
how his emotional reactions are play- 
ing havoc with his health . . . a success- 
ful recovery can usually be anticipated. 

So, if you find yourself . . . or any 
member of your family . . . becoming 
persistently overwrought, irritable, ex- 
hausted or unduly nervous, seek your 
docter’s help soon. 


For an emotional disorder, like a 
physical illness, can be treated with 
greater hope of success when therapy 
is started promptly. 


A simple discussion of how our 
emotions cause headaches, digestive 
upsets, and affect our outlook on life is 
presented in Metropolitan’s new book- 
let called “‘Emotions and Physical 
Health.” Use the coupon below for 
your free copy. 






Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet 11-57-J,““Emotions 
and Physical Health.” 


Name 





Street 
City 
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SCENT OF CLOVES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85 


She said “Oh” and groped her way to a 
chair, tears of relief filling her eyes. 

“I did consider putting it on your favorite 
seat in the garden,” Doctor Hootman said. 
“Then I thought you might remember it and 
be worried.” 

She swallowed painfully. “I did remember 
it, just now, at the table. I nearly died.” 

“That must have been a bad moment.” He 
sat on a chair on the other side of the table. 
““You’re a brave woman.” It was a statement 
made without intent to praise, without admira- 
tion. It was like his expression, speculative. 


“Oh, no,” she told him. ‘‘All along I’ve 
been terrified.” 

“Indeed? I wondered whether you realize 
what a risk you were taking; whether perhaps 
Mynheer’s paternal manner had led you t 
think that you could do what you liked.” 

“Far from it,” she said with a little shudder 
“This afternoon I was half out of my wits. Se 
much so that I didn’t even ask the name of the 
man who helped me.” 

“I gathered that you were somewhat dis- 
tressed.” He did not volunteer the name. 

CONTINUED ON pAise 95 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
ON PAGES 80 AND 81 


Vogue Design No. 9346. 


Culotte dress, cummerbund and reversible bolero; 


10-20 (31-40). 75c. 


9333. 
8908. 
9348. 
9345. 
9344. 
9339. 
8951. 
9336. 
9334. 
9335. 


Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 





Blouses; 10-18 (31-38). 60c. 

Shirt and slacks; 12-20 (30-38). 75c. 
Blouse; 10-18 (31-38). 60c. 

“Easy to Make” skirt; 24-30 waist measure. 60c. 
Blouse and cummerbund; 10—20 (31-40). 60c. 
Jackets; 10-18 (31-38). 60c. 
Blouse; 12—20 (32-40). 50c. 
Skirts; 24-30 waist measure. 60c. 
Skirt; 24-30 waist measure. 60c. 
Blouse; 10—20 (31-40). 60c. 
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TODAY... 


In 37 seconds 
put new beauty 


into your skin! 





Pond’s Cold Cream makes a lovely difference. Deep cleansing? Of course. But more— 
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it softens, smooths, re-balances your skin. It’s the beauty cream of the world’s most beautiful women. 


| This cream cleanses deep down... 
| But more...it replaces the vitalizing oils modern living drains away 


poday’s stepped-up living, authorities say, is 


»bbing your skin of its natural beauty oils. 
our skin today needs more than just deep 
eansing to keep it soft and smooth. 
| Pond’s Cold Cream goes deep down—cleanses 
ery tiny pore opening. But even more—the 
jch oils in Pond’s replace the skin’s own lost 
eauty oils. Pond’s brings baek the moisture 
our skin needs to stay soft, smooth, elastic. 


How modern living robs your skin of oil 


octors say your skin is a sensitive barometer 
f your emotions. Every little strain and frus- 


a 


tration drains off your*skin’s natural beauty- 
giving fluids—leaves your skin dry and drawn. 
By evening, your skin needs Pond’s to replace 
beauty oils and plump up skin tissues. 

And there’s a long list of other robbers that 
steal beauty oils. Today’s low-fat slimming diets, 
sun, wind and drying liquid cleansers . . . each 
can take its toll. Each makes your skin more 
thirsty for the beauty that is waiting in Pond’s 
Cold Cream. 


Actually puts beauty in 


Pond’s actually puts new beauty into your 


Dee how your thirsty skin responds 


skin in 37 seconds. It acts so swiftly because 
your tired skin is literally waiting for it... 
thirsty for the oils it provides. 

Can Pond’s work this magic for you? 
Fortunately, it’s easy to find out for yourself. 
In just 37 seconds—the time it takes you to 
put it on—you can feel your skin’s eager 
response—feel it smooth out and soften. And 
day after day as you use Pond’s you'll see your 
skin become clearer, fresher, far lovelier than 
it’s ever been. The sooner you start, the lovelier 
you'll look a week from today. 
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BUFFERIN acts twice as fast as as 








1. Medical science knows that a 
pain reliever must get into the 
blood stream to relieve pain. 


2. Bufferin combines aspirin with 
two antacid ingredients. These 
speed the pain reliever out of the 
stomach and into the blood stream 
twice as fast as aspirin. So... 


3. Bufferin acts twice as fast as 
aspirin to relieve pain. And it 
won't upset your stomach as aspi- 


rin often does. 





LADIES‘ HOME JOURN 


When you cant take time out...take BUFFERIN® 





pirin to relieve pain 


Won't upset your stomach as aspirin often does 


When pain makes you feel that you can’t 
possibly go on, remember this: 

Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin... to 
relieve headaches, painful cold miseries, mus- 
cular pains and other discomforts. (Diagram, 
left, shows why.) 

What’s more, Bufferin won’t upset your 
stomach as aspirin often does. You can even 
take it in the large, continuous doses often 
needed for temporary relief of minor arthritic 
pain with no ill effects. 

Ask your physician about faster, safer 
Bufferin for your aches and pains. Many 
doctors recommend it. 





If you suffer from the pain of 
arthritis or rheumatism, ask 
your physician about Bufferin. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 
“Was Mynheer very angry?” 
“He was so angry,” said Doctor Hootman 
ith ghoulish relish, “that he almost fell into 
fit. Mevrouw, you have compelled two very 
ubborn men to break two of their own most 
flexible rules. The man who helped you by 
king the blame for Psyche’s mishap has 
hat we might call a business connection with 
lynheer; he never comes without an appoint- 
ent, and on those occasions he is invisible 
me. You understand. He and I, on less fre- 
nent occasions, meet, and then he is invisible 
Mynheer. Today, in order to tell his tale he 
d an unprecedented thing, presented himself 
thout an appointment. And Mynheer, in his 
rn, did an unprecedented thing. He sent for 
e, It took all my skill and resource to have 
ynheer ready to meet his guests. I don’t 
ppose he has been so enraged since the day 
Pieter’s accident.” 
“You knew about Psyche?” 
“T know a number of things. I have learned 
bt to interfere.” 
‘So have I.” 
“T wonder,” he said. “In this case, I must 
mit your temerity astonished me. But then, 
now very little about women. They look 
nil, but I suppose they can be resolute where 
eir sentiments are concerned.” 
“Ti don’t think it was sentiment. It was a 
d of self-defense. I had to do something. I 
ow it wasn’t much, but it probably com- 
rted me more than it did her.” 
Doctor Hootman’s expression changed, took 
1 something of as- 
nishment, some- 
ing of—yes—re- 
ect! After a moment 
» said, ‘““Mevrouw, 
at does as much 
edit to your head as 
your heart. You 
served your miracle 
afternoon.” 
“Tt was a miracle— 
at he happened to 
there and was will- 
2 to take the blame. 
octor Hootman, what is his name?” 
“To me he is known as Charles. Whether 
at is his name or not I don’t know.” 
“He isn’t Dutch, is he?” 
“Oh, no. He is English. The situation is 
ry complicated. Some years ago the English 
byalists were welcome in the islands. Crom- 
Jl was the enemy of the Dutch, theretore his 
emies were regarded as friends. Then, when 
omwell gained the upper hand he demanded 
ew small islands as compensation for the 
alled massacre of Amboyna, and naturally 
the settlers there were not Royalist, and 
tt welcome neighbors. There is a tendency 
w to dislike them all. So each time Charles 
s foot in Rua he takes a risk. When he 
mes to see me he takes another. I trust you 
remember that, Mevrouw. I hold the secret 
the truth about Psyche’s death and you hold 
2 secret of Charles’ connection with me.” 
“T shouldn’t dream of mentioning him to 
yone. After the way he helped me!” 
“His behavior this afternoon was quite out 
character, I must say.” 
“Tn what way, Doctor Hootman?” 
“The life he and his little group lead is not 
nducive to impulsive acts of chivalry.” 
‘IT thought you were supposed to be his 
end. He spoke well of you!” 
“TI intended no criticism, Mevrouw. I was 
erely commenting upon the surprising con- 
adictions of which man is capable.” 
“T don’t think that even there you are right. 
ou can’t become brave all in a moment; and 
»u can’t become kind all in a moment either. 
think Charles helped me this afternoon be- 
use he is kind, and brave.” 


than we deserve. 


a may be right, Mevrouw. All the same, 
u mustn’t underestimate the force of emo- 
on. You, for example, say that you were 
ghtened, yet you acted with courage because 
mething in Psyche’s plight appealed to you. I 
ink much the same thing could be said about 
arles’ behavior. Something about you must 
ve made a strong appeal to him. He asked 
e your name, and was very anxious to know 
hether Mynheer treated you kindly.” 

She said nothing to that. 





We do not like others to deceive us; 
we do not think it is fair that they 
should be held in higher esteem by us 
than they deserve; it is not fair that 
we should deceive them, and should 
wish them to esteem us more highly 
PASCAL 





After a moment he said, ““Well, the whole 
affair ended fortunately. I suggest that you 
leave now. Mevrouw. The two fat fellows be- 
lieve you to be with Pieter, but Mynheer 
knows otherwise.” He rose as he spoke, lifted 
the embroidery bag and handed it to her. 

The blood had spattered it, too, and the 
brownish-black spots stood out starkly against 
the pale pink shining stuff. She took it gin- 
gerly, with a resurge of horror and disgust. She 
would throw it away at once. Then she re- 
membered that he had handled it, had con- 
trived to return it to her. Immediately it be- 
came the most precious of all her possessions, 
She would clean it as well as she could; and if 
some stains remained, she would regard them 
as reminders of the kindness and comfort 
with which they were associated. 


I may never happen,” said Doctor Hoot- 
man, moving toward the door, “‘but if it ever 
should —— If Mynheer were away, for in- 
stance, I would try to arrange that Charles 
could see for himself that you were well and 
happy. That is, if that should be agreeable 
to you.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed it would,’ Julia said. 
“Thank you, Doctor Hootman, for all you 
have done today.” 

“Tt was a pleasure, Mevrouw,” he told her. 
“Good night.” He fastened the door and 
went back to his chair; he did not take up his 
book. Busily and intently he wove and twisted 
and knotted the filaments of his thoughts, 
a gigantic spider, spinning a gigantic web. 

Julia went to bed, 
but it was a long time 
before she slept. 
Whether she lay with 
eyes open or closed, 
there passed before 


tle pictures, all the 
events of the day. It 


shuddering from the 
memory of Psyche and 
to think, I’// remember 
Charles instead. Then 
no picture came; just a few disconnected frag- 
ments. An old shirt with a torn frill; a pair of 
very blue eyes; brow and cheeks scoured by 
harsh living; a mouth firm against her own. But 
just before she fell asleep every other memory 
of the day receded and she saw him whole and 
clear, just as he had stood at the opening of the 
path and waved his hand. Once again her 
heart, her whole being moved out toward him. 

Somewhere, in the very heart of the night, 
she began to dream. She was in the cage, 
chained and naked, just as Psyche had been. 
She woke, moaning and shuddering, with the 
sweat of cold terror crawling over her skin. 

But it was only a dream. It was the natural 
and inevitable result of the day’s excitement. 
She was in no danger. Charles had seen to 
that. She thought of him, at first with grati- 
tude, and then all at once with longing. Now 
the things of which Frieda had whispered, 
things which so long had lain indigestible, a 
source of discomfort, became assimilated, be- 
came part of her being. Now she understood. 
With just the one, the chosen person, that 
would be possible . . . wonderful . . . right. 

She lay quite still, stunned by the revela- 
tion. She could think now with a rueful, tol- 
erant amusement of her immature idea of love, 
two porcelain figures against a background 
of flowers! What nonsense. 

Her thoughts shifted. She recalled, with a 
new, bitter understanding, some of the pity- 
ing things Mynheer had said to her: “A mar- 
ried woman without a husband, with no hope 
of children.”” She recalled also Charles’ 
words; “married to that idiot boy.” 

She realized, for the first time, the full ex- 
tent to which she had been defrauded. 


Suddenly all Mynheer’s talk concerned a 
young kinsman, Nicolas Vanderplasse, who 
was coming to spend three months at Rua. 

He went on to explain that among planters 
in the islands there was a system of exchange 
not unlike that which had existed in medieval 
times when a boy would go and learn his 
knightly duties in another man’s hall. 

“Whether the young scamps really learn 
more than they would at home is debatable. 


them, in a series of lit-, 


was useless to turn, 
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the carefree fashion 


YOU LEAD AN ACTIVE LiFE—and your Shelton Stroller goes pertly from sunshine 
through moonlight...from breakfast greetings to social meetings! 

YOU LEAD A BUSY LIFE—and the 100% nylon jersey takes little time to wash, 
no time to iron... makes time for all the things you want to do! 

YOU LEAD A MODERN LIFE—and that’s the best reason of all to see the exciting 
colors, the lively look, the slim, trim lines of Paisley Tie Print, newest of the 
carefree Shelton Strollers. Sizes 12 to 20, 12% to 22%. About $13. 

for name of nearby store and FREE FASHION FOLIO write to: 
Shattn CASUALS Department L-9, 1350 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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The custom does contribute in some small 
measure to the dissemination of new ideas, 
and of course in some cases it helps to miti- 
gate the danger of inbreeding. With Nicolas 
the wife hunting does not apply; he has been 


betrothed from childhood to the daughter of 


governor of Amboyna, a 
suitable match in many ways, but in one re- 
grettable: all - women of that family are 
plain and dull. I am sure he will envy Pieter 
very much.” 

“Does he know about Pieter?” 

“He knows what I have chosen the world 
should know. You, my dear, and Doctor 
Hootman are the only ones I have ever taken 
into my confidence. Of course on so prolonged 
a visit things will be a little difficult, but we 
must do our best. You, I am sure, will sup- 
port me to the best of your ability.” 

“Of course. You see, Mynheer, 
makes me look very silly.” 

He pondered that for a moment. “But the 
truth is known only to us three. Does Doctor 
Hootman’s awareness of the situation em- 
barrass you?” 


a man who was 


the truth 


She knew that it did not. It was Charles, 
saying, “You don’t mean to tell me that you're 
married to that idiot boy?”’ which had shown 
her the truth; and Mynheer’s words came 
perilously near to asking, “Who else knows?” 

She looked him in the eye and said, “I 
sometimes think about the servants.” 

The slaves. My poor child. I never realized. 
I should have explained. Pieter has his own 
staff: a Hindu widow who counts herself for- 
tunate to be alive at all—she does the menial 
work; and an Ethiopian whom I went to some 
pains to acquire. He is, in point of fact, dumb. 
The Ethiopians have an amiable custom of 
making the punishment fit the crime: the hand 
which steals is cut off, and so forth. Echo, as I 
named him when he came into my employ, 
when he could speak told a lie, apparently. My 
dear, don’t look at me like that, it was not my 
doing. I merely report a fact. So you see, you 
need have no thoughts about the slaves’ 
thoughts! As for the outer world, they gossip 


and they speculate, but so long as we work to- 
gether they can Anow nothing, and in the end 
we shall utterly confound them!” 

It was not the first time that he had made 
such a reference to the future. 

Thinking that he was counting her as an 
ally in the task of concealment, the pretense 
that Pieter was merely disfigured, she said, “I 
shall do what I can to help.” 

“I believe that.” He came toward her and 
put his hands on her shoulders. “I think God 
sent you. I did Him a small wrong, and in 
return He thrust me into torment that makes 
hell look like a summer garden. Night after 
night I’ve wrestled with Him like Jacob of old, 
demanding not mercy, but justice. And now 
for the first time I see a little hope.” He seemed 
to be overcome with emotion. Dropping his 
hands, he turned and went quickly away. 


Mynheer had last seen Nicolas when he was 
fourteen, six years ago, but he could have 
picked him out from a score of young men: he 
was so very much a Vosmar, with such a close 
resemblance to himself as a young man. He had 
the kind of good looks that come of youth, 
of perfect health and cheerfulness, and at the 
moment of meeting everything about him was 
touched by a not unpleasing shyness. 

Mynheer greeted his young kinsman, his 
heart contracted with a sickening spasm of 
pain. Just so should Pieter have been. 

The greeting he extended was cheerful, 
however, and as soon as they were seated in 
the proa he began to talk about the Pieter 
who did not exist. 

“I think.’ Mynheer began, “that I must 
prepare you as regards Pieter. I suppose 
you've heard something from your parents.” 

Nicolas, who had heard a good deal of spec- 
ulation and comment, said tactfully, “We all 
knew that he had had an accident and that it 
had made him very. . . shy.” 

**Shy’ is an understatement. His passion 
for retirement has reached the point of mania 
now. He has his own apartments, from which 
he never emerges, except sometimes for an eve- 
ning walk. Even his meals he insists upon 





taking alone. Well, not entirely alone; he has 
a great friend, a Doctor Hootman. They are 
inseparable companions.” 

Nicolas mumbled that it was all a great 
pity. 

“A great pity. And I, a few months back, 
made a most regrettable mistake. I encour- 
aged, I urged him to get married.” 

“Oh.” Nicolas’ voice held surprise. 
never told us.” 

“No. I meant to write, but to tell you the 
truth, I was so disappointed by the way things 
turned out that I lacked the heart to spread 
the news. I thought the mere fact that a sweet, 
pretty girl didn’t shrink from him would give 
him confidence. I can’t speak too highly of her. 
It may seem a strange thing for a father to say, 
but by his treatment of her Pieter has some- 
what alienated my sympathy. . .. That is Rua, 
over there.” 


“You 


The boy stared ahead eagerly. “I’ve heard 
so much about it, from mother. She used to 
spend a good deal of time here as a child, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she and my father were cousins—he 
was much older, of course. I’ve heard him say 
how sorry he was that she married in Java. 
Let me see; you are betrothed, are you not?” 

“I’m to be married almost as soon as I get 
back.” 

“Indeed. And it’s one of the Hoogenbeet 
gitls, isn’t it? Greta or Christine?” 

‘*“Fancy your remembering their names.” 

““My memory is pretty good. I never knew 
the girls, they were very small when their 
father retired; but I knew Mevrouw Hoogen- 
beet! That probably accounts for my remem- 
bering; one didn’t forget anything Mevrouw 
Hoogenbeet told one! My word, no! It was 
once my misfortune to be in Amboyna when 
the governor gave a ball, and I had to lead out 
Mevrouw. I know I’m no giant, but she 
seemed to me to be about seven feet tall.” 

Nicolas’ shyness dropped away. Suddenly 
he found himself telling Uncle Simon of a 
secret fear that he had never mentioned even 
to his favorite brother. 
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: 
“Everything I hear about Mevrouw Hoo-} 
genbeet fills me with alarm,” he said. “I’m so} 
terrified that Greta will be like her.” 
“She can’t be as tall; rest assured of that,?}) 
Mynheer told him. 

*“How can you know?” 

“Because Mynheer Hoogenbeet was muc! 
shorter than his wife, and my observation tells 
me that girls are almost always shorter than 
their fathers, just as boys are almost alv ays 
taller than their mothers.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Nicolas. 

“Tt seems to me a natural law, to keep the 
race from breeding giants and dwarfs.” 

“Well, thank you, Uncle Simon. That’s the 
first word of hope or comfort anybody has 
ever offered me. All I’ve -heard was. about} 
Mevrouw Hoogenbeet’s size and strong 
mindedness.” 

“She was virtuous too!” said Mynheer 
dryly. “You know, I often think these earl 
betrothals, glove marriages and marriages b 
proxy are a regrettable necessity. Take my 
poor Julia, who surely deserves, if ever a girl 
did, to be happily married. I don’t say the 
whole decision should rest with the young, bu 
they should be allowed to meet first, to find] 
out if they are agreeable to each other.” 

“That’s exactly what I think,” said Nicolas 
eagerly. ‘““You not only thought so, you acted 
on what you believed, didn’t you?” 

It was a mistake. Mynheer’s face went stiff 
and cold. 

““You know my story? Yes, I acted. But of 
course that kind of —— Never mind. I car) 
tell you this, though, Nicolas. 've no doub’ 
that when your female relatives discuss my 
affairs they say, “Serve him right!’ But if I hac’ 
the choice to make again I would act exactly! 
as I did then. Two years is a short time. But é 
week with a woman you really love is worth a 
lifetime of the other thing. That’s not some- 
thing I should say to you, perhaps. . . . Look, 
you can see the house now.” 

Again Nicolas stared out, but the conversa- 
tion was, for him, too intimately interesting to} " 
be abandoned. It was the first time in his life} ™ 
that he had taken part in that kind of talk. t 
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“The thing is,” he said tentatively, “that 
the system seems to work. I mean, for most 
people. Most marriages seem fairly happy, 
don’t they?” 

“That,” said Mynheer, “‘is the most damn- 
ing indictment. Fairly happy. Who wants to 
be fairly happy? Taste the golden apple once, 
even if it turns to wormwood in your mouth. 
How much better than the dull jog trot of 
‘fairly happy.” 

This was heady talk. 

_ “Oh, I do agree. But some of us are doomed 
to jog-trot. Take me, for example. To tell you 
the truth, I’m vot looking forward to my mar- 
riage. But there it is, all arranged. And I have 
never seen any woman for whom it would be 
worth while to defy the rules and upset my 
father and—and everything. Perhaps that 
kind of—well, romance only happens to a few 
people.” 

§ “Perhaps. I think it also offers itself to 
many who refuse it out of cowardice or a silly 
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| regard for what you call ‘the rules. 
| Theson of the very strict, Reformed Dutch 
family experienced a slight sense of shock. 
) After a second’s blinking astonishment Nicolas 
threw back his head and laughed. ‘Uncle 
§ Simon,” he said, ‘‘you’re not a bit what I 
3 expected. Oh, I think I’m going to enjoy my 
stay in Rua.” 

“TI do most sincerely hope that you will be 
P happy,” Mynheer told him. “I shall do my 
§ best to make you so. I hope you'll be com- 
pany for Julia and that you will, as far as 
} possible, ignore Pieter; that, believe me, is the 
§} kindest thing you can do. And now, here we 
are. Welcome to Rua.” 


i 


Nicolas Vanderplasse was twenty years old, 

a perfectly normal, healthy young man who 

} had been rather strictly brought up, and who 

§) had his full share of the sensuality which is so 
often found in sons of puritanical fathers. 

}) Like most other young men of his age, he 

|would have begun to look forward to mar- 

if riage and to dream of the wife about whom 

he could feel both romantic and passionate, 

}) but here was a handicap, peculiar to him. The 
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ghost of Mevrouw Hoogenbeet still stalked 
the islands. Fifteen years had passed since 
Mynheer Hoogenbeet’s retirement from the 
governorship of Amboyna, but the memories 
and stories of her size, her parsimony, her 
tirades and her bullying persisted. Was it pos- 
sible that Greta, daughter of such a woman, 
could be lovable? Nicolas doubted it. 

However, he had still some months of free- 
dom and he intended to make the most of 
them. Setting out for his visit to Rua, he had 
made up his mind to sample—along with any- 
thing else that offered—the pleasures of the 
compound, the “brown satin,” as men called 
it. This was a thing which decent men avoided 
on their own plantations. 

He had forgotten this intention within a 
week, having fallen in love for the first time. 
Here was the very girl of whom—but for the 
shadow of Mevrouw Hoogenbeet—he would 
have been dreaming: lovely to look at, with 
grace and charm, delightful to talk to, a girl 
to adore, and one who could, at the same 
time, by a glance or the brush of her sleeve 
wake unimaginable hungers. 

The setting, too, might have been especially 
designed to be the background of a love affair. 

In Rua nobody watched, nobody criticized. 
“You two young people must amuse each 
other,’ Uncle Simon had said as soon as he 
had introduced them, and after that he seemed 
to show no more interest or curiosity in their 
comings and goings than he did in the flight 
of the birds. His only concern was that they 
should be happy. 

“T go out when the tong-tong rings, and I see 
everything started. If you care to come with 
me, that is as good a time as any to see how 
things work. But you don’t have to turn out 
every morning, Nicolas. Young people can 
sleep on, and they should. They should also 
be grateful that they can. I wake at dawn 
now, wherever I am, and once awake I must 
be stirring.” 

Most mornings Nicolas managed to wake 
and accompany his uncle on the rounds; and 
during those hours together the insidious 
process of undermining the home standards 


would go on. Uncle Simon laughed at things 
which would deeply have shocked Nicolas’ 
father; and although Nicolas would often be 
disconcerted by the levity, almost always im- 
mediately afterward he would think, But he’s 
right, or I often felt that way myself. 

One of the most startling, and pleasing, of 
Uncle Simon’s attitudes was that which he 
adopted toward youth. At home youth was 
something slightly deplorable: ‘““You’ll know 
better when you’re older.”’ In Rua youth was 
given its due: “It’s the best time, my boy, 
make no mistake about that’’; “Half the rules 
are made by old men to prevent young ones’ 
doing things that they themselves can no 
longer do.” 


Fall seven times, stand up eight. 
JAPANESE PROVERB 


Once he spoke, in terms of age, about Julia, 
who had just left them in order to make her 
morning visit to Pieter. 

“T hate myself sometimes,” Uncle Simon 
said. “I should have persuaded him to marry 
an older woman. Thirty would have been the 
perfect age. How can a girl like that care what 
an interesting book he is reading? That is his 
main topic, you know: books! She’s at an 
age when life should be /ived, not read about. 
Pieter, poor boy, never had any youth, he 
has to accept a substitute, but she . . . it’s like 
seeing a bud flung out on the dust heap with 
a bunch of dead flowers.” 

None of these speeches was momentous in 
itself, but each made its small contribution; 
and when the time for plain speaking came the 
atmosphere had been established. 

It began with a morning walk. Julia had by 
this time become aware of Nicolas’ infatua- 
tion and was trying to acquire the art of avoid- 
ing sentimental scenes without injuring his 
feelings. She had learned that it was advisable 
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to have a definite destination when they took 
a walk. 

“This morning I’m going to show you some 
trees which even your uncle doesn’t know the 
names of, and see if you can tell me,” she said. 

“] doubt if 1 can. They must be rare if he 
couldn’t name them. What are they like?” 

“Red.” 

“There are dozens of red trees. And of 
course there are different names in different 
places for the same tree.” 

“These are quite a walk away, we mustn’t 
dawdle.” 

“IT never knew anyone who liked to walk so 
fast as you do, Julia. And you’ve been here 
such a short time, you should feel the heat. 
But I can’t somehow imagine you getting hot 
and red in the face. Your face always looks as 
though it were made of ivory or alabaster or 
something like that.” 

They came at last to where the trees stood, 
all in a group together. Their tops were thickly 
massed with flowers of a deep, rich red color 
which made a pleasant contrast with the 
feathery evergreen of the nutmegs. 

“There, aren’t they pretty? Why, Nicolas, 
what is the matter?” 

He was staring at the trees with an ex- 
pression of astonishment. ““They’re—they’re 
cloves!” he said in a voice of disbelief. 

“Well, is that so astonishing?” 

“Julia dear! There isn’t supposed to be a 
clove tree in all the islands, except in Am- 
boyna. My word, if the Company knew! Uncle 
Simon must be crazy!” 

““He doesn’t know what they are. I asked 
him when I first saw them and he said, ‘Oh, 
just a native tree.” 

“That’s quite impossible. He’s lived here all 
his life and they used to be quite common. 
Then the Company decided to concentrate the 
clove growing in Amboyna and every tree 
elsewhere had to be cut down. My father had 
to get rid of his. You can’t go against the 
Company these days, you know.”’ He looked 
at the pretty, sweet-scented trees and shook 
his head in a puzzled way. “He can’t sell them. 
So why on earth does he take such a risk?” 
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“T think it’s quite likely that they've always 
stood there, and he thought they were pretty, 
so he kept them.” 

“Ye-es: with him that is just possible. Rua 
is his kingdom, isn’t it? My mother always 
says he acts as though he were royalty. Which 
makes it all the harder for him—Pieter, I 
mean.” 

“In what way?” asked Julia carefully. 

“Staying at home, not showing off, not 
cutting a dash as the heir apparent. Uncle 
Simon cut no end of a dash when he was 
young, or so I’ve heard, and no doubt he’d 
have liked his son to do the same.” 

“I think it more likely that he thinks his 
heir is his heir and therefore permitted to be- 
have just as he chooses.” 

“That’s a shiewd remark. That’s one thing 
I do like about you, Julia. Most girls as pretty 
as you—not that there are many—never say 
anything worth listening to.” 

“Will you mention the clove trees?” 

“You bet I shall. I shall warn him too. Rua 
may be a kingdom, but the Company rules an 
empire, and even Uncle Simon is only one of 
its satraps.”” 

“It’s what ?” 

“Tt comes out of the Bible. I was brought 
up on the Bible. Weren’t you?” 

“Not really—which is rather strange, though 
I never, I must admit, thought about it until 
now. I spent quite a long time in what was 
called, officially, ‘The Christian Benevolent 
Refuge for Orphans,’ otherwise the Klopstock 
Home. It wasn’t very Christian, or very be- 
nevolent, but it was completely Klopstock. 
To be quite honest, we didn’t all have cloaks, 
but for the daily walk that didn’t matter be- 
cause some of us always had to stay in to 
finish work. But for Sunday church, if we had 

all gone, there weren’t enough. I think that must 
have been the reason—we never did go.” 

“You don’t realize how lucky you were. At 
home the sermons last two hours.” 

The innocuous, unprovocative comparison 
of their upbringing and experiences lasted all 
the way back to the house. 


Doctor Hootman always left the table 
promptly after dinner and Julia soon followed 
him, leaving the gentlemen to their wine. On 
this evening, as soon as they were alone, 
Nicolas said: 

“Uncle Simon, you do know a clove tree 
when you see one?” 

“] should hope so.” 

“Then you know you have quite a number 
here, in Rua?” 

“Of course. I know every tree on Rua. 
Why?” 

“Why? Because if the Company ever found 
out they’d—they'd a 

“Fine me. A sum of money, large by their 
standards, negligible by mine, which I should 
not pay without protest, my boy.” 

Nicolas’ eyes widened. “*To whom could you 
make a protest in a case like this?” 





Mi ynteer did not answer immediately; he 
offered the wine and then refilled his own 
glass. “The Company,” he said mildly, “is very 
large, and like most overgrown things is not 
constitutionally very sound. Also, like all 
large things it offers a wide target of vulnera- 
bility. In Holland there are many—in very 
high places—who view with grave concern 
this insistence upon monopolies and the over- 
riding of civil rights. I should have quite a 
case, Nicolas, which properly handled might 
easily do the Company more damage than 
they could do me. And I would see that it was 
properly handled.” 

Nicolas looked at Mynheer with admira- 


| tion. ““That’s all very well,” he said. “‘Mean- 


time they could refuse to ship your nutmegs, 
and then where would you be?” 

“Here, I trust. And losing no sleep, I assure 
you. I grow nutmegs because nutmegs have 
always been grown on Rua; but I do not, 
thank God, depend upon the nutmeg for my 
daily bread, or other small comforts.” 

Nicolas had always known that the Rua 
branch of the family was far wealthier than 
his own, but to talk of being independent of 


| nutmegs hinted at riches of a fabulous kind. 


He said in that special voice which people 


| reserve for talk of money in large quantities, 


“It must be nice to be so rich.” 


“It is nice to be independent—and in these 
days that demands money. It was not always 
so: the first Vosmar to own Rua had no 
money at all, he was independent by virtue of 
his strong body and indomitable mind. But 
those days are over.” He paused. Then he 
said, “Yes, I am rich. I inherited a fortune, 
and by careful manipulation I have made 
another. Far more money than poor Pieter, 
with his simple tastes, will ever know how to 
spend.” He sighed, lifted his wineglass. 
“You're the eldest of . . . which is it—I always 
forget—four, aren’t you, Nicolas?” 

“Out of date, Uncle Simon. There’s baby 
Benjamin.” 

“Of course. That’s three boys. And two 
girls to be provided with dowries. You won’t— 
to begin with, anyway—have too much to do 
with, will you?” 

“7 should think not.” 

“Well,” Mynheer said, “I’ve taken a liking 
to you; you are my kin, and as I said just 
now I have more than Pieter would know what 
to do with. Mark you, everything I inherited 
goes to him, it couldn’t be otherwise. But of 
the money I made myself I propose to leave 
you a share, or give it to you in my lifetime if 
you prefer. Long before you came I decided 
that if you turned out to be a real Vosmar, as 
you promised to as a boy, I’d do something 
substantial for you. And I will.” 

This was the realization of a family hope 
which had peeped slyly out from behind the 
arrangement of the long visit. For some time 
references to Rua had abounded with little un- 
finished sentences concerning the chance which 
awaited Nicolas if he ingratiated himself with 
his relative. Now here it was. And all he eould 
find to say was: 

“It’s wonderfully good of you, Uncle Simon. 
I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Then don’t. I don’t want thanks. Will you 
take brandy?” 

*“No, thank you,” said Nicolas with a slight 
self-righteousness. 

“Do. To keep me company. I have some- 
thing else to discuss with you. To my mind a 
much more serious matter.” 

“Oh. What is it?” 

Mynheer knew the value of silence. Without 
speaking he poured brandy into two glasses, 
pushed his chair back from the table. 

“It concerns Julia,” he said, and noted a 
slight deepening of color in the boyish face. 
“You're in love with her, aren’t you?” 

Put like that, it sounded like an accusation. 
Nicolas played for time. “I find her extremely 
attractive,” he said, ‘but I do assure you, I’ve 
never touched her or said a word that couldn’t 
have been overheard.” 

“That still doesn’t answer my question.” 

“Very well, then, | am,” said Nicolas. ““How 
could I not be? I know she’s Pieter’s wife, but 
that is difficult to bear in mind, the way things 
are! But I swear 5 

“Never mind that. For the rest, you have 
said it exactly. It is difficult to bear in mind 
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that she is Pieter’s wife. I’m not in his confi- 
dence, or in hers to that extent, but I’ll tell 
you this: I'd wager my last guilder the girl’s a 
virgin still. And I tell you this, also, and I say” 
it as sincerely as I ever said anything in my 
life: if Julia could have one romantic, success-— 
ful love affair, nobody would be more de- 
lighted than I!” 

Now thoroughly taken aback and scarlet 
to the edge of his hair, Nicolas could only 
gulp out, ““Why?” 

“T have many reasons. First of all, I’m sorry 
for the girl. My second reason is more selfish. 
I don’t know how well you understand women; 
1 flatter myself that I do. All women need an 
emotional anchor. Unless oor Julia is 
given, very soon, some emotional and imagi- 
native ballast, I shall have trouble. One really 
satisfactory love affair would give her some= 
thing to remember, dwell on, be sentimental 
about for the rest of her life. I know that is 
true, Nicolas.” 


i. all sounded very far away from the brisk, — 
coolhearted, hardheaded household in which 
he had been reared. 4 

“I’m very fond of Julia. But I doubt... I 
mean, there are her feelings to be considered.” 

“By your own account you have never 
tested them,’ Mynheer reminded him. “It 
would hardly be maidenly for her to show her 
feelings, would it?” 

Nicolas dared to say, “And suppose we 
did—and suppose she had a baby.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that. My thoughts al- 
ways ended with Julia. Well, do you know, I 
think that would be even better than an empty_ 
memory. A child can entirely fill a woman’s 
life. 1 don’t think that that would be a tragedy. 
at all. But that is carrying speculation rather 
far, don’t you think?” He smiled, and then 
said in a voice which struck exactly the right, 
seemingly irresponsible note, ““Dear me. I’m ~ 
afraid this has become a most unorthodox 
conversation. How shocked and alarmed your 
dear parents would be! And really I only 
want everybody to be happy. Youth passes, 
and life passes, and I’ve learned that it is what 
one misses that one regrets.” 


Until Nicolas allowed his feelings for her to 
become obvious Julia had enjoyed his com- 
pany very much. In the beginning the only jar- 
ring note in their gay companionship was his 
deep and persistent curiosity concerning his 
Cousin Pieter. As the days went on and Pieter 
remained invisible he became understandably 
inquisitive. 

“Exactly in what way is he disfigured, 
Julia?” 

Once again she gave the ready-made reply 
about the disfigurement’s being exaggerated. 

“How much exaggerated? Is he awful to 
look at?” 

“Not in the least.’’ She could say that with 
truth now; she had become so accustomed to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 
ieter’s appearance that ske could hardly re- 
1ember the shock it had been when he first 
rned his head. 
“You can bear to look at him?” 
-“Of course. Don’t I visit him every day?” 
“Now you know, that is an odd thing to 
ay. Visit. Wives don’t visit their husbands.” 
| She colored with self-annoyance. “We spend 
yme time together. Is that better? He has 
ursuits that I can’t share and he has Doctor 
{ootman for company.” 
“There’s a curious character if you like!” 
| “In what way?’ She turned to a discussion 
Doctor Hootman with relief. 
) “Secretive,” Nicolas said, after a little pause 
luring which he sought for the right word. 
‘As though behind that dull, solid look all 
nds of things were going on. I’ve often 
anced at him suddenly and seen him staring 
> me. Then he’ll look quickly away.” 
) “T think he’s shy too. He used to look at me 


























































| She was astonished to find how easily eva- 
e and deceptive sentences would slip out. 
e would come from Pieter’s room and find 
icolas waiting for her. 

“And how is Pieter this morning?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

'“What’s he doing?” 

' “He was painting when I left him.” A grain 
truth there: Pieter enjoyed applying blobs 
id strokes of color to his queer-shaped bits of 
ottery. And if he was cutting up paper with 
s blunt-nosed scissors it could be called 
yaper work.” Nicolas was 

ven to believe that Pieter, 


id busy life. 

| But things changed. Nico- 
Is began looking at .her 
fferently, long-resting, 


God is with 
persevere. 


lying things which she 
bund embarrassing, made attempts to take 
rr hand. And his attitude toward Pieter 


> looked at her closely and said, ‘Poor 
alia; you can’t really bear to talk about him, 
in you?” 

“IT am talking about him now; or so I 
agined,” she said a trifle sharply. 


“There’s nothing to tell. And if you were 
jeter, would you wish your wife to discuss 
bu with someone else?” 

“Tf I were Pieter,” said Nicolas, ceasing to 
alk and speaking with a dreamy intensity, 
I were Pieter I shouldn’t care what I 
Joked like. If I were lucky enough to be mar- 
fed to you, Julia, I should go round saying, 
Yon’t look at me, look at my beautiful wife! 
90k what I’ve got!” Saat 

} In the cool, prim voice which she used more 
hid more often nowadays, she said, ‘It’s im- 
yssible to say how you would feel, or act, in 
1other person’s place.” 

“TI know one thing: I’d give my right arm 
) change places with him!” 

)She thought of the marred red face, the 
thole empty, futile life. She spoke vehemently. 
Wicolas, don’t say that.” 

}“Why shouldn’t I say it? I would change 
aces, not just with him, with the humblest, 
Porest little clerk, if I could be married to 
u.”’ 


We was looking at her with admiring, 
‘Assionate, almost worshiping eyes. 

“Pieter had no right to get married at all,” 
icolas went on. ‘“‘He hasn’t the slightest idea 
Dw to treat a wife.” 

“T don’t know why you should say that. 
e’s very fond of me. And very kind to me.” 
“Kind!” He repudiated the word with 
orn. “‘Decent men are fond of their dogs and 
nd to their slaves. He doesn’t love you.” 
“How do you know?” 

“Tf he did, he wouldn’t let you be here, with 
ie, now. He’d be as jealous of me as I am 
him.” 

“He doesn’t know the kind of thing you’re 
2ginning to say to me, Nicolas. And I wish 
u wouldn’t. I am married, and very soon 
yu will be yourself.” 
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““Must you remind me of that?’ he asked 
roughly. “When I was riding my hobbyhorse 
and Greta was in her cradle our parents put 
their heads together and struck a bargain. 
Was that anything to do with me? Did any- 
body give one thought to my feelings? And 
the same with you. Somebody shoved a glove 
on your hand and somebody else said a few 
words. And they dare to call that a marriage! 
Then we see somebody else and we know, in 
our hearts—in our very bones 





Ai unwittingly he was describing what had 
happened to her: that unlooked-for, unin- 
vited recognition of the one, the only possible 
person. On that day when Charles had kissed 
her if he had said, ““Come with me,” she knew 
she would have gone, anywhere, to the world’s 
end, and never even remembered that she was 
married. 

Was it possible that Nicolas felt like that 
about her? 

“It’s like everything else,” she said. ‘“‘There 
has to be some sort of order, some sort of 
rule. Otherwise it would all be such a muddle. 
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like that,” she said with an 

assumed lightness. ‘*Those 
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should be when the time came to part.” without bulge, bunch, slide 

“But we should have had something, Julia. | or slip. 
We’d have known what happiness was. We’d 
have something to remember.” * 

Ah, but I have that already; a very small, 
shadowy thing, but I have it and nothing else 
must be allowed to cut across, to come between 
me and what I remember. 0 e PO RTU \ ITY 

It occurred to her suddenly that what she FLAT-TO-WALL 
had said a little earlier might be entirely true— CAN OPENER. 
everybody was in love with somebody who 
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was not “easy”; because she was, he thought, 
loyal to Pieter and her disastrous marriage. 
He was too young to hear in the words “‘I like 
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you” the fatal denial of all hope. venient for you. 

So the languorous spice-scented days went Write that postal card today. Infor- 
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And presently Nicolas’ stay in Rua had reached 
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There came a day when Mynheer announced 
that he would be absent for a night. 

“I’m going to the governor’s very dull, 
gentlemen-only dinner party,” he said. “And 
as I have some business to do in Banda to- 
morrow morning, I shall stay there and return 
about midday. I dare say you two will make 
shift to entertain yourselves. Oh, and Nicolas, 
I’ve opened a bottle of what, if it lives up to 
the shipper’s promise, should be a rather 
special wine. Try it at dinner, will you, and 
give me your opinion.” 

Julia spent the afternoon with Pieter. Ever 
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spent with him. This afternoon Pieter was 
busily and happily and messily making clay 
pots. They were all lopsided and flawed, but 
she admired them profusely and when she left 
he presented her with the largest of them. 
The candles were lighted, and she had 
changed her dress and Juno was putting the 
last touches to her hair when there was a 
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knock on the door between her sitting room 
and the cloister. Juno put down the brush and 
went to the door, and Julia heard, with sur- 
prise, Doctor Hootman’s voice: “Tell Me- 
vrouw that Mynheer Pieter wants her for a 
few minutes.” BE 

She called, “I heard. V’ll come at once. 

Most likely, she thought, he wanted to give 
her another pot. Amenable, and easily han- 
dled as he generally was, he had cantankerous 
moods now and then. 

She crossed the library and tapped upon 
the door of Pieter’s room. Doctor Hootman 
opened it and said, “Come in, Mevrouw.” 

Charles stood by the table. 

She said “Oh!” in the awed, rapt voice of 
someone confronted by a heavenly vision. 
And then she just stood and stared, and 
Charles stared back at her. 

She had never, really, expected to see him 
again. The memory of him had been some- 
thing laid away, sealed over, having no con- 
nection with ordinary everyday living. Now 
there he stood, living, breathing, real. 

Charles was dumb too. Unlike her, he had 
not cherished his memories. He’d met, by 
accident, a girl whose looks and personality 
and situation combined to make an appeal to 
him, but he was a realist and he had faced his 
feelings realistically. There was no room in his 
life'for love of any kind. Nobody but a crass 
fool would give a second thought to a girl met 
once, a girl who was married. 

Daan had said, ““Come up to the house, 
Charles. Mynheer is away for the night. We'll 
make free with his brandy.” 

And then he had said, “I promised Me- 
vrouw that if ever it could be managed I would 
arrange that you met. She feels that she never 
thanked you properly.” 

“T don’t want her thanks.” 

But he did want to see her. Just to prove... 
what? That she was merely a pretty little Dutch 
girl; not the dream-provocative, memory- 
troubling lady who had passed by and waked 
a love that would never sleep again. 

So Daan had sent for her. And here she was. 

Into the silence, so loud with unspoken 
things, Doctor Hootman said, “I must begin 
getting my charge to bed.’ He went into the 
bedroom, closing the door gently behind him. 

“IT thought, since I was here, I’d like to 
see how you were,” Charles said awkwardly. 
“You haven’t been getting into any more 
trouble?” 

“Oh, no. And thank you for bringing back 
my bag. I was in such a state. I didn’t think of 
it. And I didn’t even ask your name.” 

“You know it now?” 

“Oh, yes. Charles.” There was something 
special about it, and about using it to him, for 
the first time. 

“And you’re Julia. I asked. So every now 
and then I can say to myself, ‘I hope every- 
thing is going right with Julia,’ or ‘I wonder 
what Julia is doing this fine morning.’” 

“Pve thought of you too. Every single day. 
And I never even hoped I'd see you again. I 
don’t even know where you live.” 

“T live on a little island called Ay. There are 
about a dozen of us. In a hut. We live like 
pigs.” 

“Which way does it lie, your island?” 

He took a mental bearing and jerked his 
head. 

“Oh. One of my windows looks that way. 
I shall be able to look out—and think ——” 

“Of me, in my hut? If it’s in the morning 
you can think of me lighting the fire. I most 
imprudently let it be known that I have a 
talent for lighting fires, and so I was saddled 
with that job.” 

“T often had it, in the Klopstock Home; it 
was one of the unpopular ones.” 

None of these words meant anything at all. 
It was their eyes that were doing the real 
talking. 


Doctor Hootman told me that you are 
English,” she began afresh. 

“That’s right; but I’ve lived in the islands 
for a long time now.” 

“T think I’m English too.” 

“What do you mean, think? Don’t you 
know?’ 

“Not for certain. It was in Ireland that I 
was found, but I could say a piece in English. 
Uncle Johannes told me what it meant in 


Dutch: and it said I was English. He believed 
I was.” 

“Who was Uncle Johannes?” 

“The man who found me. He was a sea 
captain.” 

“Say me your English piece.” 

“In English? I don’t know whether I re- 
member it. It’s so long ago. And even then he 
said I said it like a parrot. But I'll try.” 

Slowly, dredging up each word from the 
depths of her memory, she repeated the simple 
identification which Maire had taken such 
pains to teach her. 

“Ashley,” he repeated as she came to the 
end. ‘‘That’s English enough. In Ireland, you 
say. When?” 

“T was eight then—when Uncle Johannes 
found me. And I shall be seventeen in June.” 

‘*How long were you with Maire?” 

“Oh, all my life, I should think. I can’t re- 
member anything before. She said she taught 
me to walk and to talk.” 

“You were a baby then, in 49. Cromwell 
in Drogheda. That’d be about right. I think 
you could claim to be English. We’re a long 
way from home, Julia.” 


FUR WENDY 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


Seek not the laurel, 

The crown and the gold, 

For the delicate days of your 
dreaming are numbered. 

Oh, walk your way lightly, in 
youth unencumbered -— 

Leave the prize and the laurel 


For the wise and the old. 


Cling to your rights: 
The freedom of losing, 

The spendthrift joys of 
extravagant reaching. 
Oh, wait, and learn later the 

strict years’ teaching— 
The weight of the laurel, 


The bright crown’s bruising. 
£ 
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“Perhaps that is why ——” 

“Why what?” 

She floundered a little. ““Well, that day... 
I was all confused, half out of my mind, but 
later on, when I thought about it, it was just 
as though we weren’t really strangers.” 

And it had been so with him. Miscall, deny 
it how you would, you recognized the lady 
who just passed by—that was why the one 
glance was enough. 

“So the Dutchman brought you out of 
Ireland. What then?” 

“He was drowned. His wife didn’t like me, 
so she sent me to an orphanage and I ended 
up in the Company’s Daughters’ Home. And 
then I came here.” 

He said abruptly, ‘They don’t often live to 
be old.” The jerk of his head showed where 
his thoughts had jumped, and as though it had 
been a signal, there came from behind the 
closed door a low grumbling sound, Pieter’s 
indistinct voice raised in complaining protest. 
“Things might work out right for you yet. I’d 
like to think so.” He brushed his hand across 
his face with a gesture of helpless confusion 
oddly at variance with his general demeanor. 
“T’ve worried about you a bit; though God 
knows I’ve worries enough of my own.” 

“I’m all right,’ she said quickly. ‘““You 
mustn’t worry about me.”’ But it was sweet to 
think that he had. ‘“‘What worries have you?” 

He laughed. ‘‘All concerned with mental 
arithmetic and similar sordid things. I’m all 
right too. You and I have survived the breakup 
of a civilization, Julia. We should reckon 
ourselves lucky to be alive.” 

The noise in Pieter’s room was now loud. 
The words “Julie. Want Julie” emerged clearly. 

“He knows I’m here,”’ Julia said. 
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As she spoke the door opened a few inches, 
was sharply slammed. The bellowing cries 
rose to a crescendo, and then the door opened 
fully and Doctor Hootman and Pieter, locke¢ 
in a Laocoon embrace, came hurtling into the 
room. Though physically overborne, Doctor 
Hootman was still in charge of the situation 
and still calm. 

“Take him, Mevrouw; distract his atten-#) 
tion,”’ he said, and released his hold on Pieter, 
who plunged straight at her, quiet now except 
for gulping sobs of rage. He burrowed 
head into her shoulder and clutched at her,} 
saying, “Julie, Julie,” over and over. 


Doctor Hootman placed himself squarely ir 
front of Charles. ““You must go. One word 
would be enough! I couldn’t Jet the noise con-§ 
tinue. We have a guest in the house.” 

Julia hugged Pieter to her, keeping his face 
hidden in her shoulder. Charles, hustled by} 
Doctor Hootman, went to the door, and there 
turned. She smiled, and because they must not 
speak she put into the smile all the unspoken} 
things. That was what Charles carried away} 
with him, the memory of Julia, sweet and 
lovely and brave, smiling at him as she§ 
soothed the poor boy. 

Just before the door closed he raised 
hand; and it was not in salute to a pretty li 
Dutch girl. 

Doctor Hootman turned back into the room 
and said with genuine regret, “‘Mevrouw, I am 
sorry! I simply dared not risk the disturbance.” | 
Pursing his lips, he looked at Pieter, who had 
stopped crying and was stroking Julia’s sleeve. 
“I’ve never known him so violent. Co: 
along now, Pieter. You’ve seen Julie, and 
Julie has seen you being very naughty. Ve 
naughty!” 

‘“Naughty,’’ Pieter admonished himself) 
heartily. But he did not assume the scolded-| 
dog aspect ordinarily educed by the use of the 
word. On the contrary, he seemed pleased 
with himself. ‘‘Seen Julie,” he added. 

Doctor Hootman’s heavy eyebrows knotted 
in a little frown. ‘Some sort of animal instinct 
at work there.” { 

“What do you mean?” { 

Doctor Hootman looked at her, hesitated 
and said, ““That he knew you were here. We 
shall have to be a little more firm, I think.} 
Come along, Pieter. Time for bed.” , 

“Time for bed. Good morning, Julie,”’ said 
Pieter and allowed himself to be led away. 

At the bedroom door Doctor Hootmar 
turned. “I think, if you will excuse me, Me- 
vrouw, I shall dine here. With Pieter, of 
course.” He added the last words with the 
now-familiar, derisive grimace with which he 
always marked any additional act of sub 
terfuge. 
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She wanted to be alone, to relive, to remem-| 
ber, but she could hardly leave Nicolas to dine} 
alone. She must wait. Tonight, though, his| 
yearning looks and sentimental words were} 
more than usually irksome. j i 

“This is an occasion,” he said, as they sat 
down to the table. ‘“‘We’ve never dined alone } 
together before; we never may again. Oh, | 
Julia! When I think of Pieter, who could have’ 
that pleasure every night of his life ——”’ 

Pluto’s entry gave her an excuse to frown so 
that that sentence died on the air. 

Nicolas tried again, and again, until her 
short and finally impatient replies gave him 
the key to her mood. He realized that he was 
becoming slavish and he had heard, or read | 
somewhere, that with women slavish tactics | 
were seldom successful. He must be gay and | 
charming. HN 

The wine helped. After two glasses of it his) 
spirits and his color rose. a 

“Uncle Simon was dead right about this} 
wine, Julia. It is special. Let me ——” He} 
leaned forward and filled her glass. “I suspect! 
that my father—himself a schnapps drinker—| 
warned Uncle Simon that I was a winebibber 
as well as an idle scamp. I must say that— 
quite apart from other reasons—I’m not look- 
ing forward to my return to the family roof. 
For one thing, my father will expect me to 
have acquired, in three months, all the secrets 
of Uncle Simon’s success in business. And not 
one have I ferreted out. Careless, unobservant 
rapscallion that I am.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 

Encourage him to continue with this easy kind 
of chatter. 

“Tell me about Java, and your home.” 

He filled his glass again and with willing- 
ness launched into a description of his home 
and family. He could, when he wished, talk 
very entertainingly, and he did so now, with 
just enough exaggeration to be amusing. 

Then he said, ‘Now I feel like making 
some music. Let’s go and brave Pieter in his 
den and ask if I may play his clavichord.” 

“Oh, no!” she said. She heard the real hor- 
ror in her voice. ‘He always retires early. If we 
disturbed him, he would never forgive us.” 

“That’s just it. He should be disturbed,” 
said Nicolas, with the intransigence of the 
near-intoxicated. “I’d ask nicely. I'd say, 
“Cousin Pieter, I haven’t come to stare at your 
scars. I just want to play your clavichord.’ It 
might be the turning point in his life.” 

*“He’d be very upset, and he’d blame me. 
Please, Nicolas, don’t even think of it.” 

“The idea is abandoned. Nobody could re- 
sist you when you speak so earnestly and look 
so seductive.” 

“If you really want to play, there is a clavi- 
chord in my sitting room.” 

“You never play.” 

“T can’t. But your uncle, when he furnished 
the room, provided everything that any kind 
of woman could possibly require. Therefore I 
have a clavichord.” 

“I’ve never seen your room. Come along, I 
will make you such sweet 
music as will melt even 
your stony heart.” 

“You won’t, you know.” 
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Julia’s face a look which he had never seen be. 
fore, unguarded, dreaming, desirous. | 
He left the clavichord and crossed the room 
in a single swooping motion, gathered hei) 
into his arms, and saying, “You do love me 
you do, you do,” set his mouth to hers. 
The fact that he was kissing her in the we 
that she would have liked to kiss Charles, i 
the way she longed to be kissed by him, addec 
to her sense of outrage. She turned her he 
and freed her mouth, and put both hand 
against him, thrusting him away. x 
“T don’t! Let go of me!” j 













H. was beyond control now. The touch o 
fiesh on flesh, even the way she struggled, fireg, 
him; and the weeks of meek adoration had te 
be paid for. ~~ 
With a wrench that seemed to break he; 
neck she got her mouth free again 
screamed. Useless. She knew that even as 
shrill sound rang out. Doctor Hootman wasa 
the other end of the house; the slaves evel 
farther away and heedful only of the bells. 
Yet immediately somebody tapped on thi} 
door. Nicolas heard it, too, and his clutel}} 
loosened. She gave another push and he stoog 
up. She ran her hands over her hair, drew ing 
breath and managed to call, “Comein.” | 
The door opened, rather slowly, and ther | 
was Doctor Hootman. , 
“I had to come,” he said, with a note oj} 
apology in his voice. “I heard music. Mus 
from a hand far more skilled than mine a 
Pieter’s. Yours, Mynheer? jf, 
“I was playing,” Nicci}, 
las told him. He sounde| 
sulky. 1 


She kept her voice light 
and casual. “If you have 
that in mind, Nicolas, 
you'll be wasting your 
time.”’ Too late she realized 
that it had been stupid to 
invite him to her room. 


Socialism has become pop- 
ular whenever hard-work- 
ing people build something 
worth owning which other 
people want. 
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“Most beautifully,” sai 
Doctor Hootman. He lifte } 
his big, heavily haired hance ; 
and rubbed his eyes. “Com 
ing in from the dark, - 
many candles all toge J 
quite blinding,” he said. 


Done without thinking, to 
divert his attention from 
Pieter, it might easily be 
misunderstood. 

He stumbled a little as they went along the 
cloister. At the door she wondered whether to 
say, “Now, if you come in, you must promise 
to behave.” But that had a kind of implica- 
tion, of coyness which might precipitate the 
very thing she wished to avoid. A brisk matter- 
of-factness was probably the best defense. 

She opened the clavichord and placed the 
candles near it, reserving one for herself on the 
far side of the room. 

“There you are,” she said to Nicolas. “I 
shall sit here and go on with my work while 
you play.” 

He surprised her by playing, even in this 
slightly tipsy state, remarkably well. The music 
he made was nothing like Doctor Hootman’s; 
he played light, graceful little tunes. 

Presently he said, ‘I play well, don’t I? Bet- 
ter than Pieter, don’t you think?” 

“Differently.” 

“How very miserly! Julia, sometimes I think 
you must be in love with him, and he so surly 
he won’t even speak to his own cousin. What 


| is it? Pity? Would you be kinder to me if I 


wore my scars on my face instead of on my 
heart?” 
It was asked flirtatiously rather than seri- 
ously and she replied in the same manner. 
“No. I couldn’t be kinder to you. I’m al- 
ready so kind that I find it a strain.” 


H. began to play again, passed from one 
tune to another and reached, at last, one dif- 
ferent from the rest. No longer light and 
gay. A sweet, haunting, melancholy tune that 
seemed to hold all the sadness of good-bys 
spoken forever. 

It had its effect on Julia, who ceased stitch- 
ing and folded her hands on the embroidery 
bag with its eloquent stains. His hands had 
touched it, and in holding it she made some 
kind of contact. Her mind, her heart went 
winging out, over the sea to Ay. 

The music, and the wine he had drunk, took 
effect on Nicolas. Slavish adoration, pretty 
speeches, yearning looks brought no return. A 
man should be masterful, ruthless. With his 
fingers still drawing sorrowful sweetness from 
the keys, he turned his head, and saw upon 


He might pretend not t! 
see anything; but the soun: 
of the scream still hung 0} Of}, 
the air. | 

“T spoiled it,” Julia said in a voice so higt 
pitched and unsteady that it, as well as th 
scream, needed explanation. ‘I put my han! 
into my bag and a needle ran into my finge 
Just for a second I thought a snake he 
crept in.’ 

“That could very easily happen, Mevrouv#) 
I’ve seen your bag lying in the garden.” By 
turned to Nicolas. ‘“‘Mynheer Vanderplassi 
I had no idea that you were such a musicia 
Would you mind if I stayed and listened for) 
while, if Mevrouw would give me permissio 
of course?” 

“Do stay,” 
Hootman.” 

Nicolas said, “I only know a few tunes. Pf 
played them all and to repeat them wou} 
bore me.’ 

Doctor Hootman, who had almost taken 
chair, stood, uncertain, hesitant. 

“Perhaps you would like to try my cla’ 
chord,” Julia said. “Your old tunes mi 
sound differently.” 7. 

‘““Mevrouw, to do that would be to invi 
the inevitable, and I am sure invidious, cor 
parison.” fi 

There was a moment’s bristling silenc 
Then Nicolas said rudely, ““Not from me. 1 
going to bed. Good night, Julia.” 

The door slammed behind him and befo! 
the sound of it had died away Doctor Hoc 
man was at the clavichord. iF 

“TI must play, Mevrouw,” he said. “To! 
young man as angry as that one, another cot) 
parison might suggest itself. However, flov, 
with wine as he is, he will soon sleep.” 

He played on for about five minutes, thi 
ended a tune abruptly and stood up. 

Julia said at once, “Doctor Hootman, thai 
you! How did you happen to be near enough: 

“I often take a little stroll after dark.” ] 
sat down on a chair near the table where t 
candle stood. “I'll assume that my inte 
tion was welcome. So we need not talk abc 
that. Mevrouw, not long ago you told me tl 
you would never again allow your will 
come into conflict with Mynheer’s.”” 

“Yes, I.did. And I meant it. Doctor Hoi 
man, are you implying that what you int 
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Julia said. “Sit down, Dow 
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| 
ted I assure you that that was entirely 
linst my will.” 
‘Mevrouw, please! Of course I understood 
It. Otherwise should I have dreamed of in- 
fering?” He paused, looked at her gravely. 
think the time has come,” he said. ‘“‘Me- 
uw, you must forgive me if I speak plainly. 
Jon’t think it is a subject which can be 
hached delicately. What almost happened 
ig this evening, and would have done, but 
| me, may have been against your will, but 
luld have been in direct accordance ‘with 
vnheer’s.”” 
“What?” It occurred to her that Doctor 
otman had also—in Mynheer’s absence— 
‘de free with the bottle. ““Do you know what 
are saying?” 
‘I am telling you that if you are truly com- 
ant with Mynheer’s will you will take that 
itty nincompoop as a lover and pray that 
kt year there will be a fine new branch on 
} Vosmar family tree.” 

























in the face or used some word of extreme 
pcenity. 

‘I told you it was plain speaking,” Doctor 
/otman said. He courteously refrained from 
)king at her for a moment. 


e spoke to you of this?” she asked in a 
vy, shamed voice. 
“On the night of your arrival. Mevrouw, 

must not mind my knowing; rather be 
d.” His voice changed and took on an 
jer, more conversational tone. “I had, of 
irse, quite understood the purpose of his 
borate deception, family pride was at the 
2k of that; a wife seemed to me to be an un- 
sessary complication and risk. I said some- 
ng to that effect and then he told me the 
'n he had been cherishing all those years. 
en that young man was a mere child this 
it was proposed and Pieter’s marriage was 
ed to dovetail in with it—a few months to 
re so that his wife might have time to be- 
e fretful and discontented. Have you never 
iced how often Mynheer has said things 
ulated to make you sorry for yourself?” 
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She nodded. 

“You see? Nothing overlooked, nothing 
left to chance. It is the careful work of many 
years which you have in your power to crown 
with success or doom to failure. The young 
man’s mother was a Vosmar. I have no doubt 
that Mynheer includes in his plan a prolonged 
tour of the islands, proudly and assiduously 
pointing out that the Vosmar family features 
have been reproduced once again.” 

“Don’t,” she said. ““You make it all sound 
so horrible—just like animals.” 

“It is. Not a pleasant plan, but in its way 
masterly.” 

“Is it? It seems to depend so much on 
chance. Nicolas might have hated the sight 
of me.” 

“Every man has his price, Mevrouw; and 
Mynheer is very rich. Not, I hasten to add, 
that that has been necessary in this case.” 

There was a silence. Then she said: 

“TI don’t think I could do it. It goes against 
something ———” She pressed her clasped 
hands to her breast. “‘It’s so sickeningly cold- 
blooded. No, I couldn’t.” 

Doctor Hootman seemed to settle more 
firmly and comfortably into his chair. 

“Then, Mevrouw, we must consider. I think 
that we should first look at the gravity of 
the situation. An heir Mynheer must have, 
and he will go to any lengths to get what he 
needs. He never fully believed that Pieter’s ac- 
cident was responsible, so he dared not marry 
again. Imagine having to conceal the existence 
of two idiots, invent a secret life for them 
both—that would have taxed even Mynheer’s 
ingenuity. So you see what a normal child 
means to him: not an heir only, but a perfect 
vindication of all these years of make-believe. 
Opposition isn’t going to be easy, or safe.” 

The fright showed in her eyes. 

“It’s always best to face a thing squarely. 
It is hardly likely that Mynheer, having come 
so far, will let one girl stand in his way.” 

“He'd kill me?” 

‘Not with my consent. I am”—he raised 
and shrugged one heavy shoulder deprecat- 
ingly—“‘of no particular importance, but—I 
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play my part. The fact that Pieter has outlived 
so many of his kind is my doing. I should use 
my influence to see that you got away with 
your life.” 

It seemed an outlandish promise to be 
made, here in this quiet, luxurious room. 

“Before we go into that, look a little more 
closely into Mynheer’s proposal. It is not 
without attractions, you know. You could be 
mother to the heir of all the Vosmars. Myn- 
heer would not be niggardly in his manifesta- 
tions of gratitude. Many women would not, 
in the circumstances, mind acting as brood 
mare.” 


That's what I said!” she exclaimed sharply. 
“Like animals. Horrible!” 

“Well, you may change your mind. If you 
stick to that, you will be dispensed with. 
Poor Pieter Vosmar, in addition to his other 
afflictions, will suffer sudden bereavement, 
but he will soon find another wife.” 

Even at that moment something in his tone 
jarred. 

“Ton’t,” she said. “‘None of this is his 
fault!’ But this was not the time to think 
about Pieter. ““Where should J be—if not 
dead?” 

“That is where I should come in. I am in 
Mynheer’s confidence; and I should be watch- 
ful. On his return he will begin to exert pres- 
sure. The day will soon come when he will 
say, ‘Will you or won’t you?’ If you persist 
in your refusal, he will begin to plan your 
removal, but I shall forestall him. My plan is 
already made.” 

*‘Already. What is it?” 

““Remember, Mevrouw, this which is new 
to you has been known to me for several 
months. When danger threatens—and make 
no mistake about it, it will be deadly danger— 
I shall get you away. It will appear as though, 
too hard pushed, you drowned yourself.” 

No dream had ever seemed more fantastic. 

“Where should I go?” 

He looked her full in the face and said, ““To 
Ay. I have friends there into whose keeping 
I could safely commend you.” 
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‘““Charles lives in Ay.” 

“That is so. He told you? Well, don’t you 
think that you would be safe there? In Ay, 
with Charles?” 

She almost laughed. The impulse to laugh- 
ter was there, but she was afraid that if she 
yielded to it she would cry as well and become 
hysterical. 

“Really, Doctor Hootman, that sounds so 
much like the ending of a fairy tale that it 
makes me wonder whether any of the rest of 
it is true.” 

There came across his face that same look 
as when she had explained her reason for tak- 
ing food to Psyche. 

“Look,” he said, leaning slightly forward. 
“Tsn’t all the evidence in favor of Mynheer’s 
plan’s being cold fact? What do you think 
would have happened tonight had I not been 
ready, waiting?” 

““Yes,”’ she said, “that could be true.” 

“Isn’t it also a fact that, being a man accus- 
tomed to his own way, he will be dangerous 
if thwarted?” 

ONES 

“Very well, then. What could I do except 
get you out of Rua? And where else could I 
send you? What is so fantastic, so much like 
a fairy tale about that?” 

“It would be such a happy ending,” she 
said simply. The hot color rushed into her 
face again. 

‘“Mevrouw, after all our trials, don’t you 
think we deserve a happy ending?” 

Something peculiar happened to her mind; 
she could only see herself saying, “‘Let me do 
that,” and lighting the fire for Charles. ‘“‘Let 
me do that,” and lighting the fire. ““Let me do 
that,” and lighting the fire. Over and over 
again, like a clock which had stuck and went 
on striking the same hour. 

Doctor Hootman uncrossed his legs, and 
shifted in his chair. 

““You’ll have a day or two to think it over, I 
expect. Your best plan, for the moment, is to 
appear to encourage the young man when you 
are in company and discourage him when you 
are alone. Remember that you can count on 
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my support if it is needed; but don’t, too 
hastily, decide to oppose Mynheer. I wish you 
good night, Mevrouw.” 

The cloister lay sharply black and white in 
the moonlight. As he walked its length, mov- 
ing from light to shadow, Doctor Hootman 
linked his hands and lifted and lowered them 
in a gesture very much like that of a man giv- 
ing himself a congratulatory handshake. 


Julia had known nights of uneasy, broken 
sleep, of sudden jolting wakenings and bad 
dreams before, but that night for the first time 
in her life she did not sleep at all. 


“You look unlike yourself, my dear,” said 
Mynheer. “‘Is anything the matter?’ He 
watched for the betraying blush, the evasive 
glance, and was disappointed. 

“T have a headache. I was lying down when 
you called me,” Julia said. 

It was midday when he returned and he had 
come straight into the house calling her name. 
The thought of facing him sickened her, but 
she must do so sooner or later, so she had 
come out of her room and found him in the 
hall, with a large parcel, wrapped in white 
linen, lying at his feet. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said in his kindest 
voice. ““How long have you had it?” It wasn’t 
credible that after all his careful staging a 
headache should have intervened —— 

“It came on in the night.” 

“Well, I’ve brought you a present which I 
hope will cheer you, even if it won’t cure a 
headache. Look.” 


H. whisked away the linen and revealed 
some folded softness, a shimmer of blue and 
silver which revealed itself as a sarong of silk 
and a little jacket of gauzy stuff. 

“It'll be cool to wear, and I’m sure you'll 
find it very becoming.” 





He expected, and awaited, some exclama- 
tions of admiration and of gratitude. She 
forced herself to say, ““Thank you, Mynheer. 
It is very pretty,” but the words came out 
listlessly. 

“Your head is bothering you, poor girl. 
I’m sorry I disturbed you. Go and lie down 
again and tell Juno to rub your head for you. 
They have great cunning in their fingers and 
can often shift a pain.” 

As she turned to walk away, he asked: 

““Where is Nicolas?” 

“T couldn’t say, Mynheer. I have not seen 
him this morning.” 

“Never mind. | shall find him. I hope your 
headache will soon vanish.” 

He went off briskly toward the plantation. 
When she reached her own doorway, instead 
of entering the room she turned and, leaning 
her arms on the cloister wall, put her aching 
head in her hands, and stared out into the 
garden. Mynheer was just about to enter the 
rose pergola. 

From that distance he looked very small; 
and perhaps for that reason she made another 
effort to think well of him. 

If I'd been different, she thought, his scheme, 


fantastic as it is, might have succeeded. Many 


women would not have found the bargain un- 
duly one-sided. She thought of the hard-eyed 
woman in the tavern who, for some trivial 
sum, was eager to sell herself to a drunken 
sailor. The rewards here were very large, and 
Nicolas was young, attractive. Many women... 
but then I’m not any other woman, I’m myself. I 
am as I am, I can only be myself, be guided by 
what I feel and know is right for me. 


Mynheer met Nicolas on the path and they 
exchanged a few remarks about the morning’s 
work. 

“You seem to have taken my place most 
satisfactorily,” Mynheer said. “‘No need for 
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me to go any further. Let us go and sit on the 
veranda and drink some well-cooled wine.” 

‘“‘Not for me, thank you,” said Nicolas with 
a grimace. “I drank too much last night.” 

“Indeed? For you I prescribe lime juice, 
then. Does your head ache? Julia’s does. What 
did you get up to last evening? A Bacchanalian 
orgy, eh?” 


I drank too much and I —— Uncle Simon, 
I think I'd better go home. If you don’t mind, 
I'd like to go to Banda today and wait there 
for a ship. After what happened last night I 
don’t think I can face Julia again.” 

“Good gracious me!” said Mynheer, put- 
ting his hand on Nicolas’ shoulder. “Was it so 
bad? What happened?” 

“IT got drunk. Not very drunk—in fact, I 
didn’t think t— But I lost my head and 
threw myself on Julia and . . . well, you can 
guess what happened.” 

The patchy pink in his face was engulfed in 
hot scarlet. 

“That’s just what I can’t do. Nor can I see, 
in anything you have told me so far, why you 
should find it necessary to leave Rua. Did 
she. . . rebuff you?” 

**Rebuff! She acted as though I were trying 
to rape her.” 

**‘Which was, of course, far from your inten- 
tion?” 

Nicolas shot his favorite relative a look of 
utter loathing, and said nothing. 

“So she rebuffed you. Well, she wouldn’t be 
a woman if she didn’t do that at least three 
times! Surely you realize that.” 

“Once is enough for me, thank you!” 
Nicolas told him. 

“Dear me. You are ina bad way. You're be- 
ginning to make me suspect that your feelings 
are seriously involved—to be taking the thing 
so much to heart. But I should be sorry if you 
cut short your visit. No harm has been done; 
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you must make allowance for maidenly me . 
esty and coquettishness, clumsily displayed) 
Poor Julia; I’ll warrant that at this very mim 
ute she is trying some new dress or some ney) 
way of doing her hair in order to charm you. | 

“Or Pieter,” Nicolas said. 

Mynheer’s hand fell away. “Did you sai 
Pieter?” 

“T think you’ve been wrong about them al} 
along,” said Nicolas, with some satisfactie : 
at being thus able to shift a little of the blame 
“T’ve come to the conclusion that she’s in low 
with Pieter—which makes my behavior tf 
more beastly. . . . And ridiculous.” Gi 

“Well, of course,” said Mynheer, Ov 
completely on his guard again, “that woult 
be most desirable. I should have said 
no woman who wasn’t blind and deaf 
equipped with the hide of a rhinoceros coult 
possibly love anyone who had treated her ai} 
Pieter has treated Julia. But of course ther 
are women who like to be ill used.” His voi 
was thoughtful. After a pause he said, “Per 
haps I’ve been a little blind myself. I’ve seet 
no sign. What makes you think so?” a 

‘Nothing that I could put into words, really, 
Partly the cheerful way she goes off to spen¢ 
time with him; and she won’t talk about him 
I admit I was—I mean I am—curious abot 
him. Imagine if you went to stay in Java, 
Macassar, and there was a member of t 
family whom you never saw—wouldn’t y 
be curious?” 

“IT most certainly should,” Mynheer agree 
“So Julia won’t talk about him. That could 6 
evidence on the other side.” 

‘“No. What she does say is all in his fave 
The fact is, I’ve made a complete fool 
myself.” 

“And I concerned myself unduly, or p 
maturely, about her happiness. I wonder. 
don’t usually make mistakes of that sort—ai 
I see them together, you know.” 
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“T saw her face last night. I was playing for 
fher—it was her look, as much as anything, 
ithat was my undoing. She’s in love with some- 
tbody, and it certainly isn’t me.” 

’ Mynheer thrust his hand under Nicolas’ 
arm. ‘I’m to blame, then; I misled you.” 

' “J should have lost my heart—without any 
jhelp from you, Uncle Simon,” the boy said, in 
jan easier way. “As it is, you do see why I 
‘can’t stay here.” 

| “TI don’t see that at all; but if you feel like 
that, I have an alternative suggestion. I was in 
iconversation with an acquaintance of mine, 
/Gerard Barnevelt, of Lonthoir, at dinner yes- 
terday. I spoke of you and he extended an in- 
jvitation for you to visit him. I flatter myself 
that I run Rua with moderate efficiency, but 
my methods are my own; there are others, and 
}perhaps you should see something of them.” 
“T should like to do so,” said Nicolas. 


| “Not today, I’m afraid. It could probably 
‘be arranged for the day after tomorrow.” 

| “That leaves me where I was as regards 
Julia.” 

“Do you carry a seal, Nicolas?” 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Valuable?” 

“Tt’s silver.” 

Mynheer dived into his pocket and brought 
out his chain of keys from which his own seal 
‘swung. It was made of gold, inset with a large 
‘emerald upon which a bold Vv had been cut. 

“Ill wager this, against yours,” he said, 
“that her manner, when you meet, will be 
charming. You see, I’m still not convinced.” 


Under the soothing stroking, the gently 
prodding movements of Juno’s firm fingers, 
the headache eased, and finally she slept, wak- 
ing when the swift twilight had invaded the 
‘room and it was almost dinnertime. Instantly 
ithe memory of the information that Doctor 
)Hootman had given her, and of the pattern of 
behavior he had told her to follow, settled like 
a heavy yoke upon her spirit. 
| Pale cheeks could be tinted, but even when 
ithat was done there was something wrong 
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about her looks. Mynheer’s eyes were sharp; 
and Nicolas’ she dreaded to meet. She thought 
that perhaps if she wore the native dress it 
would divert attention from her face. 

It was a wise choice, for the awkward mo- 
ment of meeting was all taken up by excla- 
mations of admiration, skillfully guided by 
Mynheer into a discourse about native weav- 
ing; and wasn’t it remarkable that primitive 
people should have such perfect sense of 
design? 

“Of course it may be that the word ‘primi- 
tive’ is here misleading. The arts of the so- 
called primitive people, in this part of the 
world at least, may be remembered things, the 
last echo of a vanished civilization. They say 
that all these islands are, or rather were, the 
tips of mountain ranges of some submerged 
continent.” 

With this kind of conversation, impersonal, 
speculative, yet well within his listeners’ range, 
he enlivened the meal; and Julia, catching 
Nicolas’ sheepish, immediately eager smile, 
smiled back. All seemed as before. 

Presently Mynheer, leaping chamoiswise 
from one subject to another, mentioned Nico- 
las’ imminent visit to Lonthoir. 

**And how we shall miss you, my boy.” 

“When do you leave?” Julia asked Nicolas. 
He glanced at Mynheer, and he answered for 
him. 

“IT have dispatched the message. I suggested 
the day after tomorrow, unless that is particu- 
larly inconvenient for Mevrouw Barnevelt.” 


cross the table Julia’s eyes met Doctor 
Hootman’s. They were inscrutable, and almost 
immediately he looked down at the food piled 
on his plate. 

Mynheer was now saying, ““Daan—if Pieter 
hasn’t retired when you go back, ask him to 
wait up, will you? A proposition was put to 
me this morning upon which I should like his 
opinion.” 

“T’ll go now, and see if I can catch him.” 
Doctor Hootman rose and hurried away. 

A few minutes later Mynheer rose. “‘This 
business with Pieter won’t take more than 
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fifteen minutes,” he said. “If you two like to 
go into the salon and set up two chessboards, 
I'll take you on both at the same time. You'll 
find a second set in one of the cabinets, 
Julia.” 


Walking along the cloister, Nicolas said, 
“Julia, I want to apologize for my behavior 
last evening. To say that I was not sober, I 
know, is no excuse, but I hope you'll take it 
into account.” 

“Let’s not speak about it, or think about it 
any more,” she said. 

“Will you forgive me?” 

“T have.” 
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They entered the salon and she went to the 
cabinet where the chessmen she and Mynheer 
used as a rule were kept. 

“Set these up,” she said. “I'll find the 
others.” 

He stood there, holding the lacquered box 
in his hands, “I wasn’t just being drunk and... 
lascivious, you know,” he said in a rather mis- 
erable voice. “I do love you, Julia.” 

There was something touching about him 
this evening. 

“I’m sorry, Nicolas. I wish I loved you. I 
really do. But I don’t. And there’s nothing I 
can do about it.” 

For the first time he seemed to accept this. 
“T wish I’d never come to Rua,” he said. 
““Never set eyes on you.” 

There was hope for him, then, if he felt like 
that, she thought, turning away to search the 
cabinet for the second set of chessmen. I’ve 
only seen Charles twice; I may never see him 
again; I have nothing to hope for ; but I wouldn’t 
not have known him for anything in the world. 
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She found what she was looking for, and 
crossed to one of the tables and began to set 
out the game. Nicolas still stood staring at her 
gloomily. 

“Uncle Simon’s story was the only bit of 
family lore I ever found in the least interest- 
ing,” he said at last. “Little did I think that 
mine was going to be the same—only more 
hopeless.”’ 


What was his story?’’ Julia asked, hoping 
to divert him. 

“He fell in love with a nun.” 

“With a nun?” 

“On his way to Holland for his wedding 
with a girl to whom he had been betrothed for 
years.” 

“What happened?” Julia asked. 

“They wanted him to be married in Hol- 
land; his father and grandfather had been 
travelers in their day and his father thought he 
should see something of the world. The woman 
was on the same ship; she was Portuguese, 
going back to Lisbon from Goa. Older than 
he was; and she’d been a nun for years, and 
was so well connected that she was practically 
royal. But this is where the case was differ- 
ent—she did love him.” 

*‘What happened?” she asked again. 

“She got off the ship at Lisbon; he went on 
to Holland and talked himself out of his be- 
trothal. That was more serious then even than 
it would be nowadays. Then he came home 
and tackled his family. It took him five years. 
Letters to everybody concerned—the head of 
the order, and to the Pope himself—and all 
of them taking seven months each way. But 
he got his way in the end.” 

“You mean he married her?” 

“Yes. She was Pieter’s mother. And within 
two years she was dead. My mother always 
says that that, and Pieter’s accident, came as a 
judgment.” 

Mynheer believed that too. She remembered 
what he had said about having a feud with 
God; and about God being just, after all, and 
sending her to ‘Rua. Suddenly that linked with 
what Doctor Hootman had said last night. 
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Her hands went limp, fell onto the board, 
knocking over several pieces. Against what 
had she pitted herself, what defied? 

“It’s quite a story, isn’t it? And Uncle 
Simon told me himself that it was all well 
worth it. Two years with the woman of your 
choice, he said, was worth a lifetime of the 
other thing.” His manner changed suddenly. 
“And that’s made up my mind for me,” he 
said in a harsh voice. “I shall not marry Greta 
Hoogenbeet. Nobody can make me. She can 
marry my brother and I shan’t marry at all. 
It’s too much to ask that when you’re in love 
with one person you should be forced to go 
through the actions with somebody else!” 

Just the way I feel, she thought, but I should 
protest, dissuade him; he'll ruin his life. It’s no 
good his trying to copy Mynheer, he isn't made 
the same way, made of the same stuff. 

Before she could speak Mynheer himself 
came into the room, saying cheerily, ““Well, 
now, are you both ready? Ladies first, so Vil 
start with you, Julia.” 


Two days later Nicolas departed for Lon- 
thoir, and dinner that evening was a quiet 
meal. Mynheer spoke little and was distrait of 
manner. When Doctor Hootman, with his usual 
perfunctory “If you will excuse me ——” be- 
gan to push back his chair, he said brusquely: 

“Sit down, Daan. I have something to dis- 
cuss with you, and we might as well do it over 
a glass of brandy. . . . I'll join you later, my 
dear.” 

Julia left, and Mynheer sat silent for so 
long that even Doctor Hootman’s equanimity 
cracked a little. 

‘Help yourself,” Mynheer said at last, indi- 
cating the brandy. ‘“‘Well, I have to confess 
myself defeated. It just wouldn’t work. After 
all those years of scheming and waiting and 
planning. A crushing blow, Daan. A mortal 
blow to hope. How old are you, Daan?” 

“Forty this year.’’ His voice betrayed sur- 
prise. 

“T wish you were younger. Still, you'll out- 
live me. I’m fifty-five and the years are begin- 
ning to tell.” 

“Tf you could take things more calmly ——’ 
said Doctor Hootman in a smooth, false voice. 

“JT might as well tell you to take things less 
calmly. We take things as we must. However, 
I’ve made new arrangements. They involve a 
radical change in your position, Daan; one 
that I think, I hope, will be welcome.” 

*“What change?” 

“When I die, I shall leave all I have to Pieter, 
who cannot even write his name, who cannot, 
must not, be seen by anyone from outside. Did 
you ever ask yourself what would happen if 
my plans came to nothing?” 

“IT never carried my speculations so far. 
Keeping Pieter amused and occupied has 
sufficed to exercise my wits.” 

“It all works in. You are recognized as his 
friend, his resident doctor, the one man whose 
company he tolerates; but it would hardly do, 
after my death, for you suddenly to emerge as 
his man of affairs. That role you must begin 
to fill now. I propose, from this evening, to 
stage a very gradual retirement. I shall begin 
taking you about with me, introducing you 
and getting you familiar with the routine of 
running the plantation.” 


> 


stunned,” said Doctor Hootman. It 
was largely true. He was astonished beyond 
measure, not only by Mynheer’s latest plan, 
but by the way he had taken the failure of his 
former one. At this very table, on the evening 
of Julia’s arrival, Mynheer had confessed how 
long that plan had been in his mind, how 
deeply, how entirely he counted upon its suc- 
cess. Now, with hardly a whimper, he had 
abandoned it. Or was there, somewhere, care- 
fully concealed, a trap in this new arrange- 
ment? 

But I think I am a match for him, thought 
Doctor Hootman. 

““Stunned,”’ he repeated. 

“Well, you’ve always had my confidence, 
and stood by me; and I shall feel that Rua and 
my poor boy are in safe hands. I shall begin 
tq initiate you into the business tomorrow 
and then, in ten days, I shall ask you to under- 
take a journey for me—to Macassar.”’ 

Instantly it was all plain. Ha! said Doctor 
Hootman to Doctor Hootman as the light 


broke. He wants me out of the way! He does 
know of my intervention the other evening; 
probably he knows more. Now, with me on 
my way to Macassar and Nicolas back from 
Lonthoir, anything may happen. 

‘“*Macassar,” he said thoughtfully. ““That’s 
a long way. I don’t think It’s Pieter I’m 
considering now. How will he manage?” 

“Pieter must be weaned, as it were. You 
can’t perform the duties of nurse and agent, 
Daan. Echo can look after him.” 

“Echo is useless,” said Doctor Hootman 
quite angrily. ‘Pieter was dying of apathy, 
in Echo’s charge, when I first came here.” 

“There’s the girl now. She is, I think, gen- 
uinely devoted. She’ll keep him amused.” 

“Yes, there is that.” Doctor Hootman’s 
voice was doubtful. His mind raced forward, 
weighing, assessing. “Pieter is, so to speak, my 
lifework—it isn’t so easy just to hand over.” 
He took a gulp of his brandy. “I can spare 
time to learn the business; I should indeed like 
to do that. But to be away so long, the 
first time I leave him—that does need think- 
ing over.” 





Now, if the voyage to Macassar is just a ruse 
to get me away, he'll insist, Doctor Hootman 
thought, and if his suggestion is sincere he will 
compromise. 

‘““Yes,” Mynheer agreed. “Anyhow, one of 
us must go. The Queen of the East sails from 
Banda to Java in about ten days’ time, and she 
will call on Macassar. I bespoke a passage 
on her this morning before leaving Banda. 
Whichever one of us sails in her will be sure 
of congenial company—Nicolas will also be 
aboard.” 

“Nicolas!” The single word, uttered in com- 
plete amazement, seemed to ring out and vi- 
brate in the silence. ‘“But his time isn’t up.” 

“No. But he’s of no use to me now. The 
sooner he’s back under his father’s thumb, 
the better. I shall arrange that whichever one 
of us sails for Macassar can take along what 
gear he left.” 

“T see,” said Doctor Hootman. 

There was no trick, then; no double dealing. 
It was an honest, straightforward arrange- 
ment. Nicolas aboard the Queen of the East 
and no other Vosmar nearer than Macassar. 


NEXT MONTH 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH FOR THE MOVIES— 
EVEN THOUGH YOU WEREN'T BORN THAT WAY 


Pier Angeli, Claire Bloom and other young Hollywood beauties dis- 
cuss appearance problems which are familiar to many other women, 
and tell how they work to overcome them. “What Makes the Stars 


Shine?” 


IF MRS. JONES HAD NOT BOUGHT THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE AND IVY HAD NOT GOT OFF THE TRAIN... 


Rumer Godden, who last year wrote “The Fairy Doll,” tells “The 
Story of Holly and Ivy” about a Christmas wish which came true in 
the most sensible —and magical—of ways. 


“WHEN I TAKE YOUR HAND,’’ HE SAID, 
“| CAN SEE THE PULSE—RACING JUST AS MINE IS.’ 
BUT SHE WAS TO MARRY ANOTHER MAN 


Teresa had known Mark for less than a week and he understood that 
she was engaged to Neville Morley. Their wedding date was set. Why 
then should Teresa find Mark and the mysteries surrounding him so 
disturbing? Elizabeth Cadell’s romantic new novel, “Sugar House,” 
is complete—condensed—in this issue. 


THE DUKES ROLL UP THEIR 


(ERMINE) SLEEVES 


Now that the paying public can visit Britain’s famous homes, the 
titled owners are selling post cards, serving tea, even taking weekend 
guests. Usually the whole family pitches in for the tourist season. 
It’s big business. Robin Miller gives details in “The Peerage Game.” 


“AFTER WE HAD BEEN GOING STEADY FOR TWO MONTHS 


HE TOLD ME HE WAS MARRIED” 


Theresa is twenty-two. Although their religion forbids divorce, she 
says Charles plans to start proceedings soon. “We both feel we are 
too much in love to give each other up. | pray you can help us find a 
sound and sensible solution.” Dr. Clifford Adams answers in “Making 


Marriage Work.” 


“WE HAD THE MISFORTUNE TO FALL IN LOVE WITH A HOUSE” 


Marjorie and Wyman Riley and their seven children live in a 17-room 
house—three floors, four fireplaces. five bathrooms (two don’t work) 
in Vallejo, Cal. Buying the house was “a financial error” but do they 
regret it? Heavens, no! Next installment of “How America Lives.” 


NOT MARRIED—BUT SHE WEARS A WEDDING RING 


“I held my baby for five minutes,” she said. “I knew if I held her one 
more minute I’d never be able to give her away.” The story is in her 
own words, exactly as she told it to Margaret Parton. “When is 


Love Wrong?” 


WHAT TO SERVE AT THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 


For a Holiday Open House, with relatives and neighbors trooping in, 
cover the long table with a red-and-white woven cloth and set out 
spiced beef with fluffy biscuits, a big ham glazed with maple syrup, 
a glowing hot casserole of scalloped oysters and mushrooms, and 
Appleyard fruitcake. Elizabeth Kent Gay gives the recipes. 


Also Dr. Spock’s page for mothers, many pages of fashion news and 
suggestions for “Holiday Glamour” and practical helps for home- 


makers, all coming 
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Safe. Better than safe. Promoted, elevated 
everything handed to him ona platter. Was it — 
possible? Could he believe? q 
“Of course,” Mynheer went on, “if your | 
devotion to duty—and Id be the last to deny |) 
that it is admirable—is going to confine you | 
here, this new scheme of mine can’t work. If, — 
in the future, you are going to act for Pieter, 
you must begin to act for me now. If you de- 
cide not to go, I shall; and if I go to Macassar 
I shall go on, to Java.” ; 
“To Java. Why?” 
“Because if you don’t go to Macassar I 
shall understand that you can’t leave Pieter 
and therefore can’t become what I want you'to 
become. I shall consequently be compelled to: 
make a different arrangement, I shall bring 
back a Vanderplasse boy. I’d prefer to have 
Nicolas, but he is the heir, they’d hardly spare 
him. There is, however, a brother, barely a 
year younger. I admit that that idea has 
certain attractions. Have done with all this 
pretense; tell the truth and adopt the boy 
legally. That might be best.” 


Doctor Hootman took a gulp at his brandy, 
and then, unde: cover of the table, wiped his 
sweating palms. 

“T didn’t say I couldn’t go; I was just won 
dering how. If Nicolas isn’t coming back 
here, it alters the situation. I could imagine 
Pieter in a screaming tantrum, me not here to: 
control him, Nicolas in the house, all ears. 
After eight years, you know, one thinks of | 
these things. Of course to adopt a young 
Vanderplasse would be a solution, but I do 
beg you, before you do that, give me time to 
get well away. I’m thick-hided, but I don’ 
think I could face the talk and the scandal tha 
would result from the divulging of the truth.” 

“That is the drawback,” Mynheer agreed, 
“Then I take it that what I propose is agree: 
able to you? I add that I think you have earned 
everything you'll get, Daan.” He lifted his gle 
and said, “I drink to your happy future.” 


Mynheer came tripping into the salon and 
took his place at the chess table. 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting so 
long. I’ve been persuading Doctor Hootman 
to take a little holiday.” 

Her whole inside seemed to fall away. It 
was true, then. And somehow he knew that 
Doctor Hootman had promised to help her, 
so he was sending him away. : 

“Don’t look so concerned, my dear. Is ii 
that the thought of assuming more responsi- 
bility for Pieter distresses you? It really need 
not. Echo is perfectly competent. And Daan 
does need a holiday. He should have gone as 
soon as the rains stopped—but then Nicolas’ 
visit was imminent. I confess that when we 
have a guest Daan is indispensable.” 

He had looked down at the chessmen, mov. 
ing, with pernickety little nudges, one or two 
which were not in the exact center of their 
squares. Unobserved, she could moisten lips 
gone suddenly dry. 

“What about ... when Nicolas . . . comes 
back?” she asked. 

“He isn’t coming back. He’s decided to 
curtail his visit and join the Queen of the Eas 
at Lonthoir. I thought you knew. So it looks 
as though you and I, my dear, will have to 
entertain each other. Now—my turn to be 
white, I think!” 


So it was all over. That was, if it had ever 
existed. The will-o’-the-wisp delight which had 
danced at the final point of Doctor Hoot- 
man’s scheme—that in the last event he would 
find some way of sending her to Charles for 
protection—flickered away into darkness. She 
had never really believed it, anyway. 

Now the future stretched ahead, serene, if 
dull. Making pots with Pieter; playing chess 
with Mynheer. 

He beat her with more than his usual ease 
and, leaning back, said, “Don’t be discour- 
aged; remember I was playing this game be- 
fore you were born.” 

“1 don’t concentrate hard enough.” 

“No. And concentration is the secret. That 
and a certain flexibility.” 

He looked at the board as he spoke, but it 
was not of a mere chess game that he was 
thinking. 

(To be Concluded) 
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“If you’‘ve ever made fruitcake the long, drawn- “Then—for even quicker mixing—you use Borden’s 
out old-fashioned way, you'll be pleased as punch Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. Pure, 
with this new way of doing it. sweetened condensed milk blends instantly with 


“You actually put in 21 quality fruitcake ingre- the other ingredients. And it’s double-rich. 


dients just by adding one package of Borden’s 
None Such Mince Meat. All the rich spices, many 
of the fruits you need come already mixed in this 
one taste-rich blend. What’s more, they’re in per- 
fect proportion—and they stay that way. 


“Do try this new wonder fruit cake today. And 
remember, it’s a perfect gift—keeps its flavor and 
freshness no matter how far-you send it! Better 
clip the recipe below—dollars to doughnuts you'll 
be making it often!” 





MAGIC FRUIT CAKE 
(Makes a 9x4x3-inch loaf cake; 
~>. 2 Ib. 5 0z.) 
: 1 9-0z. package Borden’s 
None Such Mince Meat 
Y/4 cup water (or 14 cup Ready-to-use 
None Such Mince Meat without water) 
1 cup walnut meats, coarsely chopped 
1 cup (8 oz.) mixed candied fruit, 
coarsely chopped 
114 cups (15-0z. can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
1 egg, beaten 3/4, cup flour 
1% teaspoon baking soda 





1. Break mince meat into small pieces 
and put in 2-quart saucepan. 
2. Add water. Place over heat and stir : 
until lumps are thoroughly broken. Boil 
briskly one minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat and cool. 
3. Add nuts, candied fruit, Eagle Brand | 
Sweetened Condensed Milk and egg; 
blend well. Stir in flour and baking 
soda, until just blended. F 
4. Pour mixture into 9x4x3-inch loaf 
pan which has been greased, waxed- 
paper lined and greased again. 
5. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.)* 
1 hour and 30 minutes, or until center 
springs back when lightly touched with 
finger, and top is golden brown. 
*Tf a glass-type baking dish is used, reduce oven 
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Milk * Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream * Starlac 


For 100 years folks have been saying, 
“If it’s Borden’s it’s got to be good!” 
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Pies, cookies, desserts—new in form and flavor, made 
with Borden’s None Such Mince Meat. 





Quick, easy-to-make frostings, pie fillings, cookies, and 
candies. All made with magic Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


ee Borden’s TV shows, “The People’s Choice” and “Fury,” over NBC. 


heat to 325° F, 
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King Size Peasure 


Ty all 3 ME size ‘neat! 


Every nut crisp and crunchy 
down to the last delicious bite. 
Vacuum sealed, always shiny-fresh 
when opened—anywhere, anytime. 
Now, 14 full ounces, and 
less than $1.00 too! Get your 
supply today at your favorite store— 
always a king size family treat, 
always the hit of the party! 
1957, THE KELLING NUTCO. © CHICAGO 18 ILL 
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MARRY | MUST re 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 iB 
4 0 
affairs, clothes purchasing. They relaxed each _ bility which she had never before had to cosgF” : 
other and stimulated each other. Andy’s wit sider as any part of her plans. Because shir: 
was without barb and she was a gifted mimic. was frightened, she went out almost despe a 
T. J. was double your money’s worth of ately with other people. At about this time th its 
vitality and enthusiasm. T. J. was ambitious opera got under way, and she and Andy wer ab 
for herself and Andy sighed and said per- often invited to Chris Connors’ little Sunday us 
sonally she never wanted to go anywhere but supper parties. He asked them early, to help we 
here. “Maybe I could marry into the faculty they were his hostesses, really. Until verge: 
and not even have to pack when I graduate,” recently, warned by his superiors about sus i] 
she said hopefully. It was a joke then. The ceptible undergraduates, he had sought oujF” 
faculty was elderly, and, if single, of the same girls he knew elsewhere, older girls, suitabll a 
sex. If younger, and of the other sex, it was for his thirty-one years. When he found in 
well married before setting foot on the cam- self staring too intently at“Andy and thin in" 
pus. There were one or two exceptions. that, gentle and reposeful as she seemed, iF d 
Their social lives differed. T. J. waded gave him the impression of having a volcand es 
through dates as through a field of clover. of emotion in her heart, he quickly looked aj™ 
Andy often went home for weekends, respon-_ T. J., so quick, so young. so gay. E 
sibly, and some of her social life was con- Wil. 
nected with boys she had always known who te copper light of sunset flared down 2 ot 
turned up at college in the form of sober a sudden grayness filled the corner room. r 


young men who worked in lumberyards be- 
longing to their fathers, or who were just 
starting out as engineers. By the time they were 
juniors, they had changed each other some- 
what—Andy saw more people and T. J. was 
a little more selective about her dating—but 
not essentially. They still made jokes about 
Operation Marry-I-Must. 

“T don’t want to make any mistakes,” T. J. 
said, about the time that Bull turned up. 

Andy said, ‘“You’d better sign up with some 
other race—nonhuman. Around here, it’s 
moonlight and mistakes, moonlight and mis- 
takes, day in and day out.” 

T. J. said affectionately, ““Suppose you’d got 
somebody else but me for a roommate? 
Wouldn’t it have been awful?” 

“I'd have diminished her right off with 
Formula X,” Andy said. “Stood her on the 
bureau and had the whole room to myself.” 

But this was nearly the end of their senior 
year and two things—two men—had_ hap- 
pened. One was Chris Connors, who had been 
at Martens for two years, in the music depart- 
ment. He was already a composer of minor 
note and he lived in a small Japanesy house 
of the most contemporary design; it made 
him furious to have it described—by T. J. or 
anyone else—as a cottage small by a water- 
fall. He had a waterfall. He had written the 
music for the senior opera for which T. J. was 
doing the choreography and in which she was 
one of the leading dancers. Andy, although 
she protested she could only sing coex-coex, 
like other frogs, had a lovely, relaxed deep 
voice and had one of the main singing roles. 
It was the first time she and T. J. had done 
anything like this together, and both of them 
saw a good deal of Chris. Andy had her own 
beauty and her own qualities and she had 
never been a rival to T. J., who stopped men 
in their tracks. Suddenly Andy felt autumnal. 


The other man was Landry Durham, in- 
evitably called Bull Durham. He was a great, 
heavy-shouldered man, working his way with 
dogged endurance through medical school, 
piling up loans that would darken the first 
years of his earnings—and he still had an 
unpaid internship and house-officership ahead 
of him. 

“By Hard Times, out of Earnest Intentions,” 
Andy murmured when she met him first. She 
added slowly, ‘‘He’s kind of special, T. J. I 
wouldn’t fool around with him, if I were you. 
I'd mean it, or I’d let him alone.” After a long 
pause she added, “One of my brothers mar- 
ried a nurse. She’s still working—it works fine 
for them. But you have to want to be a doc- 
tor’s wife to stand the grind.” 

“T hadn’t really put him on the list of 
possible-probables,” T. J. said. Unlike herself, 
she fell silent, and Andy knew that something 
had happened to T. J. and that it was Bull. 

If theyre in love, they'll find out for them- 
selves, she thought. And it'll make them a lot of 
trouble. Heavens, what a nuisance T. J. will be 
for Bull! 

She was right. Bull was goaded by T. J. as 
his namesake might be by a swarm of blue- 
bottles. He flung his great head from side to 
side and occasionally bellowed—but he could 
not get away. He frightened T. J. He implied 
so much—a lifetime and a terrible responsi- 


“Then you must have been with Chris,” 
Andy said. ‘‘Not in the rehearsal hall. I tried a 
to find you there.” ys 

“T’m going to marry Chris,” T. J. said sud ts 
denly. She could not look at Andy. Her hee 
beat thickly. 

“You're a dancer!” Andy cried sharply}™' 
“You've been offered a part in a show | lio 
Broadway next fall. How are you going tPF!” 
be a faculty wife?” 

““He has an exchange professorship at Co” 
lumbia next year, if he wants it,” T. J. saic i 
“That was one of the things we talked abou }*” 
this afternoon, and after a while we were talk ¥* 
ing about getting married. He’s very lonely. ¥ 

“And what about Bull? Last night you? 
ground your teeth in your sleep all nigh 
long.” 

“Tm sick of quarreling with Bull,” T. J 
said, closing her eyes. ‘“There’s more to ge 
ting married than kissing and quarreling. It ry 5, 
through with all that. It will be different with : | 
Chris.” 

Last night Bull had said, “‘I’d be crazy ‘ 4 
marry you—a kid, a dancer at that!” i te 

“Who asked you?” T. J. said furiously," 
“You think I want a great hulking medical?™' 
student all wrapped up in getting ahead?” PF" 

“Yes,” he said. He was suddenly white.P 
“You do, and I do,” he said. “I guess it’s out.” 

At that point he had wrenched her hea dy 
around to kiss her. She aimed sharp kicks?®* 
at his shins. Today they must be black an id fm 
blue. 7? t 

“You heel,” she said. “If that’s your idea 7 
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of love —— 
He stood looking like a bear that has been a} 
shot and hurt, she thought with a kind off 
remote noticing that had nothing to do with ‘ 
her own shaking, clamoring young body. ef a 
moved his head from side to side. ~ 
‘“*You’ve been having it too easy,” he said, fa 
“T guess I had to make you know what’s goin ef 3 
on. I’m afraid it’s the real thing, and we i 
have to make our plans accordingly. I don’t 
like it any better than you do.” | | 
“T have no plans that include you,” T. a 
said. “Please go!” t | 
If she had ground her teeth in her sleep, it 
had nothing to do with her waking. She wantec 1% . 
to make Andy understand that, but Andy had! 
turned away and was dressing for the Spri 1 i 
Sing. They did not go down to the dining hal 
together. r 
Now it was dark. The seniors sitting on th it 
“)) 
D | 





stone steps in front of Administration Ho 
began their last song, ‘“‘We who are about 
leave you,’ and underclassmen in the do: if si 
tories around the campus lit the traditional} ‘’ 
answering candles to promise that the light of 
learning would never be extinguished. T. fi i 
shivered suddenly. The Spring Sing alwa Ei 
seemed to fall on an evening too cold for any 
outdoor occasion. Once it had even snowed, ™ 
in April. But it was an interior winter she felt: * dl 
all the warmth and confusion and excitement?” 
of the afternoon had left her. She told herself T 

-f 
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that after any commitment one always had 
doubts—it couldn’t be helped. It was reaction 
At the last note of the song, before a pa 
could even consider beginning, T. J. got 
her feet, ran lightly up the steps (a gift of th 
Class of °13) to reach the platform first. She 
gripped, the delicate iron railing (a gift of t 


Iq 
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Uss of °27) and looked out toward the audi- 


e, trying to find the only faces that mat- 
:d. But the indirect lighting focused on the 
ys and the candles flickering, a flashlight 
m as someone moved across the new 
ing grass, the parking lights from cars 
-ond the green, all confused the darkness. 
Whirled around T. J. It was hard to locate 
in familiar fixed points. She thought she 
‘rd someone near her murmur, “‘She said 
_ would and she did,”’ but without any par- 
ilar malice. People seemed to understand 
but T. J.’s having to be first. It was her 

ity. She worked harder and usually de- 
ved her honors. She felt a momentary 


firet that she had so often and so lightly 


a 


ounced her present purpose. Still, it didn’t 
ly matter. She was the first senior to 
‘ke this announcement. Others were already 
\wding and rustling near her, wanting their 
'n turn to speak. 

~, J. took a deep breath. Why was it so 
;d? This was the logical end to Operation 
irry-I-Must. 


Tam happy to announce my engagement,” 


) said. ““To —— 

she paused, looking desperately before her 
| Andy’s face. Andy should have been on 
steps with the others, but, saying she felt 
» old tonight for stone steps and young 
ices, she had disappeared. 

| have to find Andy! T. J. thought desper- 
ly. She’s got to understand! 

she could feel impatience around her. Hurry ! 
rry ! the others were voicelessly crying. Tell 


Bis name and let us speak ! 


fie out of the darkness. 


\ roving spotlight sud- 
ily brought Andy’s white 


Bee looks as though she 
1 been spending her time 
wning herself, T. J. 
ought. Why is that ? 


deathbed. 


ee CE 
uhes, and she suddenly re- 


bed why. How had she 


inaged not to know before? Andy was stand- 
, between two men. One was Chris Connors, 
d the other was Bull Durham. T. J. felt sick. 
> had certainly never anticipated that Bull 
juld turn up for the Spring Sing and, after 
t night’s debacle, hear her public announce- 
int. He deserved better than that. There 
tin’t been time to tell him. 
hris stared at her and she remembered his 
around her this afternoon, after a curi- 
3, rambling conversation. She remembered 
| ‘the afternoon had ended, and how she 
d thought her confusion was natural, in the 
umstances. 
‘I was going to be married, that is,” T. J. 
ard her own transparent-sounding voice 
y. “I suppose I’m the first senior to stand 
e and announce a broken engagement. I’m 
ibly sorry, everybody.” 
nan odd hush, she spun around, wrenched 
r hands from the railing and plunged into 
crowding anonymity of the other seniors 
Dunting the steps while she was hurrying 
wn them. 
‘What did that child say?” gray-haired 
iss Masterson asked a wraithlike music- 
partment companion. 
“She said she wasn’t going to get mar- 
d,” her friend replied. 
“Well!” said Miss Masterson, bewildered. 


s if to obliterate the unfortunate effect of 
|.J.s spectacular words that had nearly 
attered the sentimental atmosphere of the 
ring Sing, other seniors began to take their 
aces, one by one. 
rl take great pleasure in announcing my 
gagement to Thomas W. Madison,’’ one 
id, and somewhere in the audience a figure 
ied forward to meet her. Someone else 
d, “I also announce my engagement to be 
ied to Lt. John T. Keller, at present on 
a duty. He’ll be back in July.” And so on. 
eral dozen seniors so announced their en- 
gements and in a general restlessness the 
ring Sing broke up. Seniors star-scattered 
rough the grass and down into the town, 
alizing how little time there was left in these 
oundings they had so often disparaged but 


»w loved. Cars flashed by in the streets, peo- 


ed greetings out like confetti, conscious 
at it was only here, near the college, that 


No one ever repented of 
being a Christian on his 
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they were known and had status. Out in the 
world, after commencement, it would be all 
to be done over again—finding a place, finding 
what it was they wanted, in a nervous kind of 
musical chairs. As in marrying, some would 
inevitably be left out. Seniors who had not 
announced their engagements felt, for the first 
time, like spinsters. Everyone wanted the 
friends she knew best. There was frantic call- 
ing out: ““Hey, has anybody seen Jinny Banks? 
Jinny Banks around here?” 


T J. was not looking for her friends. She 
was hiding from them—if she had any. For 
once, she longed for one of those faceless 
hotel rooms with mottled taupe furniture and 
clean towels in the far-from-clean bathroom. 
She had stayed in many such rooms in the 
intervals between parents. It struck her that 
her only home for nearly four years had been 
the room she shared with Andy. It had been 
the best home she had ever known, and now 
it wasn’t, because of what she had done to 
Andy. How could she have been so cruel and 
so stupid? Why had she never taken pains to 
realize that Andy was in love with Chris? The 
signs were there to be read if she had cared to 
read them. Andy was ready to be married as 
T. J. suddenly knew she herself was not. All 
those conversations about faculty wives—her 
silence when they came home from one of 
Chris’ parties —— 

T. J. put her hands deep in the pockets of 
her tweed coat and walked through the mean 
back streets of the little town. She looked into 

grocery-store windows and 


4 a counted the cans of toma- 
toes on display. She looked 


into drugstore windows. She 
did everything but go where 
she might meet Andy until, 
after nearly two hours, ex- 
haustion set in. She felt 
ghastly, remembered she 
had had nothing but a cup 
of coffee for dinner. Then 
she had been excited, wound up to tell every- 
one she had done what she set out to do and 
got a man to marry by Commencement Day. 
Would she really have married Chris? Prob- 
ably, she thought. Jf he hadn't realized it 
wasn’t me he loved. 

I’ve got to get warm, she thought. She was 
shaking with cold. 

The best place for encountering no one she 
knew was an olde-type New England inn, 
Sukey’s Tavern. Its roughhewn walls were 
hung with bright brass and copper, old bills 
of sale, including one for a runaway slave, old 
framed mottoes, “‘Home is Where the Heart 
Is” being the one that caught T. J.’s eye to- 
night. Besides the tables there were some 
high-backed booths near the big fireplace. 

By luck, a couple was just leaving a booth 
and T. J. slid in before one of the motherly, 
bad-tempered waitresses could come and 
tell her no booths for one person. The 
menu was rich in pineapple waffles and the 
kind of drinks Andy used to say they put 
marshmallows into. ‘Marshmallows, gin, and 
a green maraschino cherry.” Once she and 
Andy had been taken, very gently and kindly, 
by an elderly faculty member to have tea here. 

“T’ll have a double Scotch on the rocks,” 
she said. “‘And coffee, please.”” She looked the 
waitress straight in the eye. “I’m expecting a 
man to join me.” 

“T doubt it,” the waitress said, and T. J. 
closed her eyes. She did not open them until 
she heard her glass set down. 

Andy said politely, “After you’ve eaten 
your dinner on the rocks, perhaps we can 
have what is known as a few words?” 

T. J.’s expression did not actually alter, but 
her pretty, wide face looked as though it were 
clenched like a fist. 

“T don’t know how Chris feels about all 
this,” Andy said. “‘He just disappeared after 
your great exhibition. Another first for T. J. 
Dickinson! Hearts broken in public!” 

“Don't!” T. J. begged. 

But Andy, so gentle and round and honey- 
voiced, went right on. ““What happened?” she 
said. ‘‘Why did you get cold feet, T. J.? After 
all, the damage was done.” 

T. J. shook her head, tears suddenly spilling 
out of her eyes—and she was a girl who rarely 
cried. These had been gathering for some 
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time. She thought of Bull’s expression when 
the glare of light trapped him. 

“I knew you’d be hiding here,’ Andy said. 
“If you’d had any money with you, I'll bet 
you'd have gone to a hotel tonight, so you 
wouldn’t have to face me. But why? I’m not 
the injured party. You didn’t have to know 
how I felt. It’s my own bad luck. But Chris 
didn’t deserve what he got, and Bull didn’t. I 
hope you feel the way Bull does, wherever he 
is. He left too.” 


T. J. sprang to her feet. “No more,” she 
said, and Andy got up too. 
“Come home, T. J.,” she said gently. “It’s 


the only home you’ve got.” 


Andy had to pay the bill and lead T. J. out 
with her coat collar turned up and her shoul- 
ders shaking. 

Later, T. J., sitting in the dark and wept 
out at last, said, “What makes me feel so 
awful is he didn’t really want to, Andy. It just 
happened.” 

They had been working, at first, alone in 
Chris’ house, because it was quieter there. 
They had looked at each other, and since each 
of them had needed someone who wasn’t 
there, to whom problems of responsibility and 
change were also attached, they had made a 
common human error of thinking they needed 
each other. That seemed easier. And when the 


sudden burst of emotion was over, concerned 
for each other as innocent victims, promising 
each other that if they married, it would at 
least be honest, and a decision of some sort, 
they had parted. 

“And now I suppose you'll have pride, and 
you'll hate me forever, and Chris will be 
mixed up, and it will be all my fault—oh ——” 
But there were no more tears to weep. “Let 
alone Bull,” she said. 

Andy said, “O.K., T. J. You can’t cry any 
more and I can’t listen any more. I feel ter- 
rible. It isn’t your fault, but the fact remains. 
I could have tried to do something about 
Chris myself, I suppose—but I didn’t want it 
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LAVICS HOME JOURN 


that way. I didn’t want to interrupt his nea 
bachelor life until he thought of it for himsel{ 
I can’t stand any more of today. Let’s go t 
sleep.” 

“Operation Marry-I-Must,” T. J. said, wit 
real bitterness. “The guided missile that go 
lost.” 


The next day Chris came to see T. J. 
sat her down over coffee and said, “‘It was arg ve 
awfully short engagement.” 

She blushed miserably. ““Don’t,” she said} 
‘Forgive me, Chris. I seem to have dor 
about as many wrong things as possible. Yo 
want me out of the opera?” 

“You know you can’t do that,” Chris saidi§ \ 

The next day he telephoned Andy formalls 
He asked her out, as though all the informal i 
ity, and the mixing up, and the parties ha C uf 
never been at which he had let her be halifjix 
hostess, and not known how this made hei} 
feel. She accepted. Sensibly, he put her i 4 
his car and drove her three towns away before hi 
he took her to dinner. Andy came home ai 
one, smiling and pale, and told T. J., ‘““We’re 
courting, officially. It was a word he used." 

“I’m terribly glad,” T. J. said humbly. 

But Bull was not like Chris, and he did not# 
come back. As in many other life situations 
there was nothing T. J. could do about it. She 
could not write him—what was there to say” 
She could only keep thinking someone shegbn 
saw, totally different in every way, was Bull} 7 
coming toward her through a crowd, wher} 
it wasn’t. She could only grind her teeth, ever ijn 
when she was awake, and tell herself, Ty fi 
ruined and you did it yourself. 
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T. J. got up on the morning of commence. 
ment calm and already departed, in spirit; 2 
she told Andy. She was packed, or nearly. She} 
got dressed neatly and on time. 

“You'll come back, T. J.,”° Andy said.4 
“You'll come and see Chris and me and you'll; 
think what a fusty, fuddy-duddy faculty life}; 
it is. It won’t be your home—but you'll be a 
loved and welcome guest.” 

T. J. said, “I’m happy for you, Andy. And | 
I'll come and stay in your guest room with aj 
trap door right over the waterfall—just the 
thing. You'll never have to take your guests 
to the train when they leave.” 

“And we won’t have to mail the tooth-| 
brushes they forget,’ Andy said. ““Come on 
T. J. Let’s go and get diplomas.” sal 

T. J. looked out over the ranks of fa cS, | 
friends, parents, faculty, underclassmen, and 
remembered that the Chinese said all Western 4 
ers looked alike, blowzy and pink, like peonies, | : 
And then she saw Bull, who did not look like} ib 
a peony. He pulled her out of line as sheath 
walked by him. 

‘‘Why did you come back?” T. J. said. 


l 
} 
But pushed the crowd away from them #}; 
somehow, not with his hands, more with his i} 
will to have her alone. What had frightened 
her about him, T. J. realized, was his utter) 
independence: he was what he was and no | | 
one could alter him. He would very probably: | 
amount to something. 
“Why did you think I left?” Bull said. “You @y 
had to get married. So I had to get a job. Now | 
I’ve got one, for the | summer, anyway, until | 
the internship starts.’ 
“It’s all right, I don’t have to get married }} 
any more,” T. J. said. ““That’s all over with.” 
“No it isn’t,” Bull said. ‘“‘Here I’ve been 
going through hell, not seeing you and worry- }h 
ing and taking exams and job hunting—all so } 
I could marry you when I had no intention of : 
getting married.” i 
“Oh, I love you, too—but there’s no need fy 
to yell and there’s no need to get married,” }) 
Taesaid: ‘| 
“Look, a dancer just starting in is just what § 
a young medical man needs,” Bull said. And | 
then he stopped talking and snapped her to 
him so abruptly she was winded. Commence- 
ment fell all over them, but they neither knew 
nor cared. Other people were embracing, 
coming and going, laughing and talking, but 
Bull and T. J., lovers against their better judg- 
ment, were as good as alone. tt 
This is the real commencement, after all, 
T. J. thought and realized what she should 
have known before, that home is not a place. } 
It is a person. END 
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ere Tracy was supposed to be. My telegram 
ys returned with the notation that he wasn’t 
istered. Two days later he walked in, kissed 
)-and began talking about the blistering 
\t in Dallas. I handed him the undelivered 
tgram. For a moment he was flustered. 
l2n he immediately produced a glib tale to 
effect that the convention had adjourned 
ly and he had gone on to visit a customer 
Houston. I knew this was untrue because 
checked his itinerary with the local office, 
nething I rarely do. I don’t make a habit of 
iddling in his business. According to the 
ice, no convention had been held in Dallas 
4 Tracy was actually in Tucson, Arizona. 
opped the subject. Maybe I didn’t want to 
iow what he was doing in Arizona. 
Shortly afterward I learned the whole 
iry. It was late at night and Tracy and I 
ire in bed asleep when the phone rang. I 
swered it. Carol was calling from Arizona. 
= was high as a kite. Tracy got the telephone 
ay from me and persuaded Carol to hang 
| But he couldn’t persuade me, hard as he 
sd, that she was one of his customers’ girl 
nds. I thought she was his girl friend. 
ore the sun came up—we talked until 
yrmming—I discovered I was right. 

“Tracy was deeply involved with Carol. If 
yadn’t been so heartbroken on my own 
sount, I might have pitied her. As it was, I 
In’t blame her for the mess. I couldn’t. She 
iIn’t know Tracy was a married man, the 
her of three children. He hadn't told her. 
lacked the courage, he said. 

‘The shock of his confession was shatter- 
, although I concealed it. I thought I must 
e failed somewhere as a 
e. I thought Carol must 


lysically. I felt obliged to 
er him his freedom and 
dsocalmly, but the truth 
II was terrified I would 
e him. Tracy said I had 
failed and that he did 
want a divorce. He 


help you. 


life and that he would break with her 
once. He did feel, however, that he owed 
the consideration of a personal visit, and 
next day the two of us drove to Arizona. 
aited in a downtown hotel while he faced 
rol. She put him through a rough experi- 
be. She cried, she screamed, she threatened 
buy a gun and shoot him. Indeed, she gave 
such a scare that I had to drive the car 
k to Los Angeles. He was still shaky after 
arrived. He asked his office to relieve him 
the Tucson territory and he and I went on 
hort trip. I was convinged he was truly 
and I avoided recriminations. We were 
eet and gentle to each other. 


t was my mother-in-law who introduced 
to Tracy. At that time she was a national 
icer in my college sorority—I was a lowly 
phomore—and Tracy was a bachelor of 
enty-six, already graduated, and well estab- 
ed with the firm where he still works. He 
nsidered me just a kid and we saw each 
er only sporadically, but I regarded him as 
most exciting date. When he went on his 
ips—he was sharing an apartment with his 
other—I used to drop by their place and 
lp her keep up with his mending and stuff. 
e time she and I redecorated and repapered 
3 room. Tracy laughed at us, but I think he 
is pleased. 

“When he was drafted and stationed in San 
ancisco I bombarded him with letters, got 
replies. But the day he received sailing 
ders for the Pacific he telephoned me and 
oposed. His mother and I promptly took a 
ane to San Francisco. We were married in 
© camp chapel. A few days later his orders 
e canceled and he never did get overseas. 
e of Tracy’s favorite jokes used to be that 
dwed my proposal to a fluke. I used to laugh 
that joke too. 

“Tracy’s Army assignment didn’t keep him 
1 the post at night and by a miracle I found 
small apartment where we spent two won- 
tful years. I continued my college studies in 
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The only people to get 
even with are those who 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 


the morning—in the afternoon I held a job— 
and in the evenings we bowled and skated and 
danced like crazy. It wasn’t until Tracy re- 
ceived his discharge and went back with his 
old firm that I discovered how demanding a 
salesman’s work can be. 

“Since that time I have often felt Tracy was 
married to his job, not to me. On the night 
Johnnie was born Tracy wasn’t at the hos- 
pital; he was at a boxing match with a covey 
of customers. When Ruthie had her tonsils 
out, he was on a fishing trip with his boss. 
And a lot of his so-called business activities 
don’t seem to me to have much to do with 
selling. Until the children came along, Tracy 
kept me busy wining and dining out-of-town 
clients, who usually appeared without their 
wives. Tracy often arranged dates for these 
married men. And after a long evening I 
would jump out of bed to go gift-shopping 
for the absent wives. I don’t mind buying a 
pretty blouse for a woman I haven’t met, but 
I hate helping a philandering husband to salve 
his conscience. 


Tracy lavishes much more attention on his 
customers than he does on the children or me. 
The customers come first. He dislikes liquor, 
but he drinks to put drinking men at ease. He 
dislikes rich food, but the proof of his high 
regard is a high-priced restaurant. I’m quite 
sure that Tracy’s company expense account 
doesn’t cover his entertainment spending, but 
I don’t really know. Tracy likes to live splen- 
didly and he wants everyone’s good opinion. 
He can’t bear to appear unpleasant and it is 
almost impossible for him to say no. Because 
it was a project of his civic 
club, Tracy spent every Sat- 
urday last summer teaching 
underprivileged kids to 
swim. He has yet to find the 


B. ROTHMAN time to take our Johnnie 


and Stevie on a weekend’ 


camping trip. 

“Tracy is liberal and 
freehanded, but somehow 
the family money is usually managed so 
the children and I get the worst of it. Our 
present house is far too small. It wasn’t a 
bargain in the first place; I’m convinced Tracy 
bought it because a real-estate friend was in 
trouble and needed to make a sale. Our 
garage is too narrow to hold a modern car. 
Tracy hired a carpenter to enlarge it and the 


carpenter botched the job. Instead of with- 


holding the check until the work was satis- 
factorily completed, Tracy paid promptly. As 
a result, I hunt every day for a place to park 
on our street. 

“In all fairness, I don’t believe Tracy real- 
izes he spends more on his clothes than he 
does on me and the children. I’m sure he 
would deny it. Buying good suits, he says, is 
an economy, but he pays more for a suit than 
his boss does. Tracy just doesn’t know what 
he spends: we have no family budget. Our 
electric refrigerator must be the oldest model 
extant, and for months I squirreled nickels 
and dimes from the household account in the 
hope of getting a new one. Then one fine day 
Tracy received a wire from an old friend—not 
even a customer—who needed a five-hundred- 
dollar loan. When that money went out of the 
house (we never got it back), I gave up on the 
new refrigerator. 

“Last April we had a financial crisis, and 
not the first one. Tracy bought several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of luggage and a set of 
new gclf clubs and drove away on a three- 
week trip. This left only eleven dollars in our 
bank account. In the second week, I went to 
work in a department store to tide us over, 
and my mother came to stay with the young- 
sters. It wasn’t the first time I had taken 
a temporary job. But Tracy never knew; I 
didn’t tell him. 

“Not long after his return from that trip, I 
began to suspect there was another woman in 
the picture. Don’t ask me why; maybe I just 
sensed it. I met Phyllis one evening without 
tumbling to the fact that she was interested in 
my husband. She was escorted by an out-of- 
town customer; the four of us went dancing 
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and then dropped by our house for scrambled 
eggs. Phyllis was a bleached-blond divorcee 
with a nine-year-old daughter; she was a new 
receptionist at Tracy’s home office and very 
wide-eyed about the fascination of the busi- 
ness. Just remembering those eggs I scrambled 
and served to her practically makes me choke. 

“Phyllis was, of course, the other woman 
in the picture. That news was delivered to me 
by the postman. One morning I opened a bill 
from our dentist and was sure an error had 
been made; I called the dentist’s secretary. 
The error had been mine when I opened the 
bill. Tracy was paying for a teeth- straightening 
job for Phyllis’ little girl. | don't believe a bill 
for a mink coat would have made me half as 
angry. 

“I called Phyllis on the telephone and she 
was delighted that at last I knew the score. 
She informed me that Tracy was also paying 
the rent on her apartment and that she ex- 
pected to marry him when I obtained a 
divorce. When Tracy came home that night I 
had hysterics for the first time in my life. Our 
living room already looked like a department 
store. I had pulled his expensive clothes out 
of the closet and jammed some of them into 
his expensive suitcases. As he came in the door 
I threw the unpacked jackets, his silk slacks, 
his custom-made shoes on the front porch 
and tried to push him after them. Tracy tried 
to take me in his arms and comfort me. I hit 
him, I screamed, I wept. But why go on? 

“That dreadful scene occurred two weeks 
ago. Tracy is still in the house. He insists he 
is all washed up with Phyllis, that she means 
nothing to him and never did, that he loves 
me and our youngsters, that he deserves an- 
other chance. Again and again he has prom- 
ised there will never be another woman. Un- 
fortunately, I have heard those promises 
before. 

“At this point I don’t know which way to 
turn. I feel completely baffled. I don’t under- 
stand Tracy or why he treats me as he does. I 
don’t understand the way he acts at all. In 
spite of my suffering and disillusionment, I 
am still fond of him in some ways. I would 
hate to bring up my children without a father, 
although I have no fears about my ability to 
provide for them as well as he has done, If I 
take a few refresher courses, I can get a 
teacher’s certificate. The children and I can 
learn to live without Tracy, | suppose. I don’t 
quite see how I can ever learn to live in peace 
with a man who is unfaithful, untruthful, 
untrustworthy.” 


Tracy Tells His Side: 


“Likea good many other men, I lead two lives,” 
said Tracy, who was thirty-eight years old and 
looked younger. His muscles hadn’t yet begun 
to run to fat; his round, sunburned face was 
drawn in a scowl but seemed cherubic. “I have 
a home life with Elise and my kids. I have a 
business life that is separate and apart from 
my home. In my business life I meet women, 
lots of them, but I don’t take up with stray 
girls at a convention the way many of the 
fellows do; I would rather sit and chew the 
fat and trade jokes. I’m no Don Juan, what- 
ever Elise may think. I’m in love with her. 

“Carol once meant something to me, I'll 
admit, although | saw her only a couple of 
times a year and thought of her as a friend 
rather than a sweetheart. She was a business- 
woman with a good, sound head. I used to 
talk over my deals and cry over my worries 
with her in a way I couldn’t do with Elise. 
One time early in my marriage I hinted to 
Elise that some little thing about my job 
wasn’t absolute perfection and for the next six 
months I was fighting off her attempts to get 
me into an entirely different line of business. 
That experience taught me to keep my mouth 
shut. 


“ 

Or fooled me about what she wanted 
from our association. I had no idea she was 
looking for permanence. She liked tennis and 
horses, she liked to swim, she played golf like 
a man. We had many good times together, 
Elise hasn’t been on horseback since Johnnie 
was born. She gave away her golf clubs when 
Stevie came along. Since our five-year-old 
joined the family she has rarely put on a bath- 
ing suit. She lacks the time, she says, I can’t 
imagine Carol ever being too busy for sports. 


“Well, there’s no point dwelling on the 
past. I gladly split up with Carol for my wife’s 
sake, although in the final showdown I got 
the impression Carol had more genuine affec- 
tion for me than Elise. She sure showed more 
flesh-and-blood feeling. Elise offered me a 
divorce as calmly as though she were offering 
me a second cup of coffee. Her coolness 
wasn’t flattering. After all, she was my wife 
and had caught me in the wrong. She had 
earned the right to raise the roof, but she 
didn’t even raise her voice. 

“Elise isn’t an easy person to understand. 
When she was a girl she seemed to be crazy 
about me. When the children began to come 
I soon began to feel I had been crowded out. 
I guess it’s a common experience. Today I 
couldn’t tell you how Elise really feels about 
me, what she really thinks. Apparently she 
doesn’t think much of me at the moment. My 
guess is her thinking will change. 

“For the most part, I would call Elise a 
self-contained and a self-maintaining woman. 
I can’t believe that either she or the youngsters 
miss me during my absences. All three of my 
kids are bored with me and show it. I suppose 
it’s natural enough. They look to their mother 
for their pleasures. I’m just that man who 
comes and goes. When I arrive home from a 
trip, it’s nothing special to my family. No 
fireworks are shot off. Frequently, after two 
weeks on the road, I walk into an empty 
house. There isn’t even a note for me to read. 
It’s a lonesome sensation. I get the feeling 1 


SENECA SAID 


We judge ourselves by what we 
think we can do. Others judge us by 
what we have already done. 


He who injured you was either 
stronger or wecker. If he was 
weaker, spare him. If he was 


stronger, spare yourself. 


As long as you live, keep learning 
how to live. 


MT a Po ee 


might as well have stayed away; that my 
family can do without me. Other men in my 
line of work have the same experience. I’m 
not kicking, I’m merely trying to understand 
Elise’s side of the present foul-up. 

“IT cannot comprehend why she forgave me 
four years ago without batting an eye and yet 
can be so hard on me now. My interest in 
Phyllis is completely dead and was always 
trivial. | saw Phyllis outside the office a dozen 
times at the most and I certainly don’t pro- 
pose to see her again. The sooner Elise and I 
quit talking about the matter, the better off 
we will be. There’s been too much talk already. 

“When Elise first discovered the situation, 
I'm willing to admit that I deserved exactly 
what I got. In fact, I didn’t mind the punish- 
ment I had to take; Elise’s hysterics seemed 
to prove she cared enough about me to blow 
her top. It was the first time I ever realized 
she was capable of violent jealousy. I know | 
shouldn’t have stepped out on her even with an 
unimportant girl, and maybe I shouldn’t have 
lied to her. I told the lies only when I was 
cornered, and then I told as few as possible. 
I still can’t see that my telling her the truth 
during those earlier fishing expeditions of hers 
would have been helpful. Elise wouldn’t have 
believed me. She doesn’t believe me yet. 

“If Phyllis hadn’t had a nine-year-old daugh- 
ter, the honest truth is that our acquaintance 
would have stopped in the office. I didn’t ever 
promise to marry that young woman; I prom- 
ised her nothing. Nor was I paying the rent on 
her apartment. I lent her one month’s rent 
and though I didn’t expect the loan to be 
repaid there is quite a difference. Phyllis was 
having a tough time supporting her daughter; 
they were newcomers to the West Coast and 
had no friends and I was sorry for them both. 
One afternoon the little girl came by the 
office after school and I bought an ice-cream 
cone for her. The child was more grateful for 
the ice cream than my sons were when I gave 
them the money for a plane ride. 


“I drove Phyllis and her daughter home 
that afternoon. On the way Phyllis praised my 
sales record to the skies and I was surprised 
and pleased she had noticed. When I learned 
she was broke, a chronic condition with her, 
it seemed natural to stop and lay in a stock of 
groceries for her. It then seemed natural for 
me to stay long enough to sample her cook- 
ing. I quickly became aware I had made a 
mistake, that Phyllis was a talented gimme- 
girl and a troublemaker to boot, but I didn’t 
know what to do about it. In the hope she 
would latch on to somebody else, I introduced 
her around and my strong hunch is she has 
already consoled herself. Phyllis is the type 
who is bound to light on her feet. It’s pre- 
posterous for Elise to let that girl worry her 
and upset our marriage. 


Shucks, all couples have their troubles. 
Most couples have far more serious troubles 
than ours. Ill health, religious differences, 
arguments over children, insufficient money. 
I’m not a bad guy. In the main, I’m a pretty 
good guy. I wish Elise would think about my 
virtues for a while. I don’t smoke. I’m strictly 
a two-drink man and I would gladly stay on 
the wagon except that in my business I can’t 
afford to be a kill-joy. I support my family 
comfortably. Elise has never had to work. She 
is now ‘*aiking of returning to college and 
getting © ceacher’s license, which is ridiculous. 
' d prefer she didn’t work. Anything in reason 
she and the youngsters think they need I am 
able to provide. It’s true that we need a larger 
house and someday soon weill probably be 
moving into one. If Elise doesn’t get what she 
wants, its her own fault. If the money doesn’t 
go for one thing it goes for another, I often 
tell her. Sometimes | wonder whether she isn’t 
extra thrifty in order to point up my extrava- 
gance. 

“There is a streak of the martyr in Elise. 
She still remembers I was at a boxing match 
the night of Johnnie’s birth, but seemingly she 
doesn’t remember that she went into labor 
two weeks early, and I got to the hospital as 
soon as I could. As a rule, I'll admit, I let 
Elise take full charge when the kids are sick 
and I duck out on the hospital waiting. My 
philosophy is to avoid depressing places and 
depressing thoughts, and look on the bright 
side of things. Elise is the opposite of me in 
many ways. When I’m on the road I know she 
feeds herself and the kids hamburger when I 
would rather they all ate steak. It would make 
my own steaks taste better. 

‘As I look back I can realize I didn’t expect 
my marriage would be one hundred per cent 


perfect. To be honest, in my youth I didn’t . 


intend to marry. I was comfortable sharing 
an apartment with my mother and I enjoyed 
running around with all the girls. To me 
marriage seemed too grim, too confining. De- 
voted as | am to my mother, I can recall occa- 
sions when she made it hot for my father 
because he didn’t earn enough to suit her. Of 
course he had no right to run around with 
other women the way he did, but I didn’t 
think it was his fault he lacked the money- 
making knack. When my parents were di- 
vorced and my father didn’t fight for my 
custody or even ask for visitation privileges, I 
tried to kid myself it was because he couldn’t 
afford my keep. But in my heart I knew the 
real reason he didn’t want me around. My 
father, who was a great athlete in his day, 
considered me a weakling and a sissy. 

“By the time I reached college age I was 
able to show him different. I had an athletic 
scholarship for two years out of the four. I 
wasn’t heavy enough for football, but I was 
on the tennis and swimming teams. I landed 
my present job through my miterest in sports. 
I met my big boss, the owner Of our company, 
the summer I worked as a lifeguard at his 
country club. I am now a member of that 
club. He put me up for membership. It was a 
proud day in my mother’s life when I received 
my invitation to join, and in mine too. On the 
other hand, I feel sure Elise secretly regards 
the dues as wasted money, even though she is 
too tactful to complain. 

“In spite of Elise’s tact, I know she doesn’t 
think of me as being special in any way. I 
wish she could be proud of me. I’ve climbed 
high in a highly competitive business. The 
product I have to sell, the identical product 
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and just as good, is offered at a lower 
several of our competitors. My custo 
cheerfully buy from me. Why? They buy 
cause I sell them service. In other words, 
them on myself. 

“Since I can sell myself in a rugged © 
mercial field, I’m sure I can sell myself 
to my wife. Elise is too levelheaded no 
come to her senses soon. She doesn’t we 
divorce any more than I do. And I don’t 
a psychologist to tell me so.” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 


“Tracy was the kind of client we can 
help. He was unwilling to grant there 
anything seriously wrong in ’himself, in 
marriage or in Elise. By this defensive ma 
ver—subconsciously, of course—I believe 
had armed himself to evade the pain of se 
knowledge and the possible necessity C 
change. My guess is that he was fearful 
tinkering with the jovial public personal 
that had made him a social and busin 
success. He wanted to think and to liv 
the surface, despite the fact that his infid 
clearly indicated that inwardly all was 
well with him and with his marriage. 

“Obviously the picture wasn’t as right 2 
was determined to view and present it. Oth 
wise he wouldn’t have appeared in my of 
as even a reluctant visitor. 

“To almost every adult there comes a 
for coping with bedrock truth and facing 
classical scholars call the rerum lacrimae 
translate as the ‘tears of things.’ This faci 
of his ultimate self and ultimate needs, 
the needs of those close to him, this tim 
of life when mature people formulate sta 
ards and ideals to live by, Tracy was det 
mined to elude. a 

““At my request he and Elise took several 
psychological tests. Tracy was displeased w 
the results which strongly suggested that his 
jolly, backslapping ways were mostly a pose 
that inwardly he felt insecure and afr, 
After scoffing at the tests, he withdrew 
further counseling. 


B, then, however, Elise had decided - 
make an effort to understand the reasons fot 
the failure of the marriage. She realized that 
divorce would be hard on her three childre 
just as her parents’ divorce had been hard on 
her. What Elise didn’t realize until after ou 
consultation was that in her own way she hai 
been as unsatisfactory a wife to Tracy as h 
mother had been to her father. To be su 
she didn’t nag, complain, lose her tempe 
spend too much of Tracy’s money. Her hou 
wasn’t untidy, her food wasn’t poorly coo 
but her virtues were negative, academic 
weren’t the virtues calculated to meet 
needs of a man like Tracy. 

“Tracy had an unusual need for affe 
and reassurance. His ego was weak and | 
was chronically uneasy about the impressic¢ 
he was making, as are many people who pus! 
themselves into the foreground and snatch fc 
the popularity prize at every party. Amamma 
boy, rejected by his father, Tracy in h 
bachelor days was compelled to seek in each 
fresh conquest the proof of his virility and 
masculinity. Similarly, in college, he felt im 
pelled to excel in sports. 

“Elise started out in the marriage unde 
good auspices. She was her mother-in-la 
choice as well as her husband’s choice, ant 
she was eager to please. If she had recognize 
and fulfilled Tracy’s basic needs, she coul 
have made herself indispensable to him. Un 
fortunately, in an attempt to avoid her moth 
er’s mistakes she had built up a rigid conceptiot 
of marriage that had very little application tc 
her and Tracy. Her conception of herself as 2 
wife was sugary, artificial. She was hopef 
Tracy would respond with gratitude anc 
ardor—she, too, had a strong need of ap 
proval—to something that was quite unreal 

“When shehada legitimate complaint aga 
him she hid her annoyance under a swee 
smile. She didn’t get the grateful response she 
aimed for. He sensed her phoniness. Instead of — 
voicing her valid objections to some of the 
more excessive demands of his job and trying 
to work out a compromise, she kept still. He | 
sensed her dislike of his work and interpreted 
her silence as a lack of pride in him. 

~ CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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Good and quick coffee cakes for breakfast and coffee breaks 


“Coffee Cakes” in 10 shakes! 


So good with your breakfast coffee. And so easy, you'll make these ‘‘coffee cakes” 


on a moment’s notice any day of the week! Prepare one recipe Aunt Jemima 4 
unt 


Wonder Waffles “in ten shakes” as directed on package. Pour onto hot waffle Jemima 
iron; sprinkle with raisins; bake. Makes 6 waffle squares. Cut warm waffles in 





half. Top with orange marmalade and coconut; or confectioners’ icing and A >, f b | 
chopped nuts (or make up your own combination). Serve with butter. r ras ar 4 
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Spaghetti with Meat Sauce 
Here’s a neat trick for making real Italian-style spaghetti and meat sauce. 

Just heat and pour piping hot Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Sauce with Meat on 
spaghetti. Secret of this real Italian goodness is in the blend—tender, tasty 
beef and ripe red tomatoes seasoned to spicy perfection. Try Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Sauce with Meat on other dishes, too. You'll taste the difference—in flavor. 


é ; : : ° 
Perfect ‘pour-on’ sauces...stirred with a fine Italian hand” 


ITALIAN women in Castello San Pietro make sauce as their grandmothers did. But you can 
enjoy the same Italian flavor by just heating Chef Boy-Ar-Dee real Italian-style sauces! 














Chef Veal with Mushrooms 


1 lb. veal cutlet, thinly sliced 



















salt and pepper 34, cup water 
1 can Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Sauce with Mushrooms 


Brown veal cutlet in fat. Season with salt and pepper to taste. Pour combined 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Sauce and water over the veal. Simmer for 45 minutes or 
until tender. Makes 2 to 3 servings. 


/ _. You enjoy an old Italian art—the art of sauce-making— 
> * each time you use Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Sauce with 
) a Meat or Mushrooms. For these rich, tempting sauces are as 


truly Italian as those made in Castello San Pietro near Rome. 


You know, the sauce is the secret of many a dish .. . these adda 
tantalizing touch to meats and fish . . . eggs and rice. And, of course, 
there’s no spaghetti like spaghetti with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Sauce! 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee takes only the plumpest, sun-ripened tomatoes 

. . cooks them for hours with juicy beef or tender mushrooms . . . 

adds a dash of this spice, a sprinkling of that, for real Italian flavor. 
And then, the sauce is ready for you to heat and pour on. 

Make sure Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Sauces are on your shelf— 
and table—regularly. Try the economical family-size can. 


real Italian-style 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 
‘Tracy needed honest feeling from Elise. 
hen she discovered his first affair, her calm 
havior screened inner tumult but left him 
th the puzzled belief that she was unmoved 
d indifferent. If she had taken a positive 
d and expressed her outrage, it is possible 
bre would have been no second affair, al- 
pugh Phyllis’ appeal for him seems quite 
derstandable. Both she and Carol were 
erested in his work, or pretended to be. He 
Icomed the sympathetic ear he didn’t find 
home. 

“When her children came along Elise made 
fairly common but, in her case, a serious 
or. She allowed Tracy to regard his own 
ungsters as rivals. She allowed him to feel 
e a fifth wheel in a concern that could 
berate nicely without him. She was almost 
ing him to look for consolation in the eyes 
d arms of other women. 

“Tracy was highly sexed. Underneath a cool 
terior, Elise herself was warm and affection- 
e. Not once in the twelve years of marriage 
d she rejected Tracy’s love-making, so 
ey both told me, but she had never made 
y loving advances to him. A conventional 
pbman, she believed it was her duty to wait 
r his overtures. Elise was both amazed and 
agrined to discover by examining one of 
acy’s psychological tests—a test in which he 
ve his impressions of her personality—that 
considered her very cold. In evaluating her 
personality by means of the same test, 
e had scored herself very high in the de- 
ment of sympathy, tenderness, affection. 
hrough studying these psychological tests 


aches of sage, thyme and rosemary go into 
Onion is only a whisper, salt and pepper 
e reduced to a minimum. She says the 
astry blanket goes on better if the turkey is 
pt too cold, so after she has stuffed her bird 
ne leaves it standing awhile in the warm 
tchen. 

Clean a 16-pound turkey very well, being 
ire that all those pinfeathers are gone, and 
age the wings or wherever it is needed. Rub 
he inside cavity with salt and pepper. Stuff 
fell with chestnut dressing and truss to hold 
ae legs and wings in place. Now is the time 
» cover with the pastry-blanket mixture, or 
uminum foil. If you use pastry, spread the 
nixture over the turkey from the well-stuffed 
east to the tail. Roast the bird in a moderate 
ven, 350° F. Figure on about 18-20 minutes 
pound for the large birds, and if you are 
oing to do a smaller one increase the time to 
9 minutes a pound. This will give you a 
»asting time for the 16-pound bird of around 
Y hours. If the leg feels l5ose when wiggled, 
he bird is done. Remove aluminum foil 15 
ainutes before done. Cook 2 dozen sau- 
ages in the skillet (don’t unlink them) just 
efore the bird is to come out of the oven, 
nd after it is set on platter festoon the bird 
yith the sausages. Garnish spectacularly 
ith parsley and bright red spiced pears. 
To make the chestnut dressing: Mix together 
Y¥% cups each dry bread crumbs and crushed 
racker crumbs—the standard saltines will 
e best here. Pour over 14 cup melted butter 
a which 4 cup minced onion has been sau- 
éed. This procedure will save you a step— 
aelt your butter and cook your onions all at 
mee. Beat | egg slightly and add along with 
4, cup heavy cream. Season with a pinch 
ach of sage, thyme and rosemary. Finally 
dd 34 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 
nd 12 finely chopped chestnuts, cooked and 
peeled. Then toss together with the rest of 
he ingredients. Makes enough stuffing for a 
6-pound bird. 


Laura, my serious-minded ten-year-old, is 
et to slicing mushrooms to go with the baby 
ima beans. There are a few things, mother 
nas to agree, that are just as good “‘bought ina 
hop” as produced the old-fashioned way, at 
ome, and one of them is Lima beans. For 
years she planted Limas in her garden, and for 
years she battled with the frosts; now I bring 
‘rozen ones on Thanksgiving, and Camilla, 


and after much delving into the past, Elise 
gained insight into herself and into Tracy too. 
After much hard thought she finally under- 
stood what her husband really wanted and 
needed from her and where she had failed 
him. Then, since she desired to save her mar- 
riage, she was able to effect radical changes 
and improvements in her whole relationship 
with Tracy. When she changed, he changed, 


The romance in life consists in doing 


what you have to do decoratively. 


DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
Perpetua 


too, even though I imagine he would still deny 
that changes were necessary or had occurred. 

“Common sense dictated most of Elise’s 
moves. In the first place, she introduced him 
to the fun of knowing and playing with his 
own children. It wasn’t much of a trick. He 
was a patsy for kids and for sports. She found 
time for swimming, hiking, tennis, and in- 
sisted that he make time to enjoy these recrea- 
tions with his family. 

“In the second place, she stopped ignoring 
his business and began to talk about his com- 
mercial triumphs and problems. Her simu- 
lated interest quickly became genuine. She 
discarded her snippy disapproval of his cus- 
tomers and once again helped out on the 
entertainment end. She took note of his 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 


my six-year-old, opens the boxes and empties 
them into a big saucepan. 


LIMA BEANS WITH 
MUSHROOMS AND CELERY 


Cook 2 packages frozen Lima beans accord- 
ing to package directions. Wipe (don’t wash) 
2 pounds mushrooms with a damp cloth. Cut 
the stems level with the bottoms of the caps 
and then slice. Mince 1 medium onion. Cut 5 
stalks crisp celery into 14” pieces about as 
thick asa match. Sauté the onion and celery in 
144 pound butter until golden, then add the 
mushrooms and cook them gently until tender. 
Sprinkle in 2 tablespoons flour mixed with 14 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon nutmeg and )% tea- 
spoon pepper. (The shaker-top flour canis- 
ters are good for this.) Toss until it is well 
blended. Reduce the heat and stir in 14 cup 
heavy cream. Add to the cooked beans and 
serve in a hot vegetable dish. Garnish with 
lots of paprika. (Mrs. Appleyard has, on oc- 
casion, stirred in a little sherry just before 
serving.) 8 servings. 


Six-year-old Camilla had picked over the 
cranberries for me the day before—the sort of 
job that needs her quick eyes and fingers. Now 
I set about making our 


CRANBERRY-ORANGE-MARMALADE 
SAUCE 


Combine 4 cups whole fresh or frozen cran- 
berries with 2 cups sugar and | cup water 
and cook gently until the cranberries pop. 
Add | cup bitter orange marmalade. Let the 
mixture stand in a warm place until the 
marmalade softens and can be stirred in. 
Then chill until it stiffens. 8 servings. 


In our Vermont, Thanksgiving rings the 
doorbell all day long, practically from sunrise 
on. Now. my brother Hugh pokes his nose in 
the kitchen, in true Appleyard fashion. ‘‘Just 
checking,” he explains. “Smells all correct.” 
He borrows my son Tommy to help him fill 
the wood boxes in the kitchen and the living 
room. The house is filling up with good smells 
and good people. Cynthia gets out the heavy 
white damask cloth and sets the long maple 
table with places for Hugh and his family 
from their cottage down the road, and for my 
sister Sally and her family from Roland Hill, 
a few miles away from Appleyard Center. Out 
come the appetizers which I have been warm- 


triumphs and successes. Above all, whenever 
she felt warmly toward him she showed it. 

“Tracy needed responsibility. She gave him 
financial responsibility and thus helped bolster 
his masculine pride. Instead of secretly taking 
a job to bail out the family in a financial 
emergency—almost as foolish as Tracy’s 
heedless extravagance—she asked him to 
weigh their income and their expenses realisti- 
cally and arrive at a workable budget. She then 
began to spend more on herself and the chil- 
dren, especially for clothes, and thus gave him 
the satisfaction of feeling like an extra-good 
provider. As a long-term goal, Tracy listed a 
four-bedroom house on their budget. 

“They now own the new place. According 
to Elise—I never see or hear from Tracy—he 
is a very proud homeowner and the contented 
head of a family. Their new home is graced 
with a swimming pool and Tracy can hardly 
wait to get there so he can take a plunge with 
the youngsters. Elise sees to it that he never 
walks into an empty house after an absence. 
Perhaps it is a coincidence, but recently Tracy 
was assigned more work in the local office 
and is out of town much less. I think it is 
quite possible he asked for this new assign- 
ment, but I don’t know. At any rate, Elise is 
sure there is little danger of his ever becoming 
interested in another woman. She and their 
children occupy too much of his time. She 
says that all the hard work and hard thinking 
and the changing she did on her own were 
eminently worth while.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


THANKSGIVING AT APPLEYARD CENTER 


ing in the broiler. Much appreciated— 
I’m not a short-order cook for nothing—are 
peanut butter spread on rounds of toast, and 
sprinkled with crumbled bacon; mushroom 
paste (canned) mixed with more crumbled 
bacon, snappy cheese and chutney. There are 
some cold ones, too: deviled ham and cream 
cheese, mixed; cottage cheese made fascinat- 
ing with horse-radish and catchup, and pdaté 
de foie gras. (In our family these concoctions 
are more accurately called “‘appeasers”— 
something to keep grandchildren who have 
been playing and parents who have been chop- 
ping wood from eating one another before 
dinner is ready!) 

In the kitchen, mother slides a dish of sweet 
potatoes topped with cashew meats into the 
oven for a final heating through and browning. 
“Just keep your eye on this for me like an 
angel,’ she murmurs. Mother’s sweet-potato 
casserole is famous in the family. 


SWEET POTATOES 
WITH CASHEW NUTS 


Make a syrup of 1% cups light brown 
sugar and 6 tablespoons hot water. Add 114 
tablespoons lemon juice, 114 teaspoons grated 
lemon rind, 14 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon 
cinnamon. Layer into a buttered casserole 6 
precooked, peeled and thickly sliced sweet 
potatoes and the above syrup. Sprinkle each 
layer with part of 44 cup coarsely chopped 
cashew nuts. Top with a layer of nuts. Heat 
until bubbling in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
15-20 minutes or until the potatoes have 
absorbed part of the syrup. 8 servings. 


The adult Appleyards, assembled round the 
living room’s big Franklin stove, attack the 
“‘appeasers” eagerly. Tommy adds a fresh 
stick of wood to the blaze. Rock and roll 
comes from the kitchen radio for Cynthia, a 
Mozart horn concerto spins on the record 
player in the living room. The littlest Apple- 
yard, in something yellow and fuzzy, crawls 
around like a busy caterpillar. By this time the 
turkey in its brown pastry blanket stands on 
the kitchen table, and mother prepares to 
make gravy. ““Next year,” Cynthia was saying 
to her grandmother, “I’m going to do the 
whole turkey myself.” 


GIBLET GRAVY 


Cook the gizzard, neck and heart of the tur- 
key with a sliced onion, a sliced carrot, 3 cel- 
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APPLE 
THINS 


This open-faced apple 
crumb cake mix includes 
a can of juicy, sliced apples 





* @ can of juicy sliced apple 

9 delicious crumb topping 

* and a crunchy crust 
j AS Bi 





NOW AT YOUR GROCER'S— 


If he’s cut of stock, 
please send hi. ame to us— 


PY-O-MY 


Chicago 47, Illinois 


eV rkewe FN YS eee 
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, ta . PUMPKIN-CHIFFON PIE ra 
ery leaves ¢ and tough stalks, a spray of parsley, this 4 tz able sspoons flour. Season as you like It’s a family tradition, especially when the eet é rcs : Bio 
elas z sinch of allspice and a little poul- with sal and pepper. Blend the flour well dining table holds sixteen table settings, to ake a 9 eo eee ve ae ee mil} 
2 C10 BSs.a < < « a z 
ire antes in enoush water to cover. and gré sally add 2 cups strained Lae y carve and serve from the sideboard. Now to. in the top of a double boiler with 244 cup 


== 1 
stock and 2 cups rich top milk. Makes 4/2 decide w ho is to sit in high chairs, and who is canned pumpkin, 1/4 cups brown sugar, * 


This i ake several hours until the ts . 
Biel tek eee Shia a to have the dictionary and the atlas, A mo- teaspoon salt, 34 teaspoon ginger, 34 tegg)., 
meat is tender. Check from time to time to cups gravy. d : 4 ee 
be sure there is enough water still on hand to ment of silence while Hugh says grace, an spoon cinnamon an 3 teaspoon nutmeg§ 


Beat 5 egg yolks slightly. Gradually adj. 


The moment for dishing up! Like a frieze on 


then the voices begin. Tommy unfolds his 


keep from burning. Strain the stock, diseard- 
ing the vege stables. (Mother had done all this 


aie previous day.) Chop the te ender parts of 


the gizzard and heart, the meat from the 


ae and a raw onion together. Sauté the 


napkin. “What is this, a sheet?” I show Ca- 
milla the stories from Aesop’s fables woven in 
the tablecloth, which was first used by my 
great-grandmother. Plates are filled, refilled 


a Grecian urn, my daughters file into the din- 
ing room with the various dishes long and 
lovingly prepared. Festooned in sausages, 
wreathed in parsley, the turkey makes a noble 


some of the hot mixture to the yolks, mixin 
rapidly. Readd to the pumpkin mixture ani _. 
cook in the double boiler until thickened}, ,, 
stirring constantly. Soften 2 envelopes unflag 


2 


turkey liver for 3 minutes, chop it and add to entrance wrapped in its brown blanket. Laura and emptied. In time, even the hollow legs of vored gelatin in 44 cup cold water. Add 


carries in her Lima beans and mushrooms, 


little boys are solid. Would there be room for 


the other meat. Put 6 tablespoons turkey 
drippings in a skillet and brown the mixture 


Camilla follows with the casserole of sweet pumpkin pie? For this pie there would always 


the hot custard and stir until dissolved. Coe i 
the filling until it begins to thicken. Beat ! 





of chopped meat and onion. Sprinkle over 


potatoes. 


be room. 


Sumptuous supper, California-style 


—with 4 Fishermen) Fishsticks 


THE PREMIUM BRAND 


Fishsticks 
CALIFORNIA 


ao e 


eUsN 
(— 


2 8-0z. packages 4 Fishermen Fishsticks 
2 green peppers, finely sliced + 2 tablespoons oil 


12 cup finely chopped onion 
1 clove minced garlic (optional) 


1 cup whole canned or stewed tomatoes 
teaspoon chili powder 


1% teaspoon oregano «+ 4% 


| FISHSTICKS 





» 10 Golden- fried sticks 





12 teaspoon salt + 12 cup sliced black olives 


1. Heat 4 Fishermen Fishsticks according 
to package directions. 2. Cook green pepper 
in oil over moderate heat in an 8” frying 
pan until slightly ten about 5 minutes. 
Remove from pan. 3. Add onion and garlic 

» oil and cook for 5 minutes. Add tomatoes, 
easonings and olives and cook over low 
heat for 10 minutes. 4. Pour tomatoes into 
oblong baking dish (11%” x 7%” x 1%”) 
ana y sce 4 Fishermen Fishsticks on top. 


They’re the premium quality kind, cut from 
snow-white center fillets. Takes 3 pounds of 
fresh fish to make our half-pound package— 
that’s why they taste so good! Top with 
green pepper. Heat in oven, 375°F, for 5 
minutes. Makes 4 servings. Look for 4 Fish- 
ermen Fishsticks in the 8-oz. or 14-o0z. econ- 
omy package in your grocer’s frozen food 
cabinet. Cost a bit more—but they’re worth 
it. Fulham Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





erg whites until stiff but not dry, fold then 
into the filling and then chill—but don’t le 
it set. Whip 1)5 cups heayy ¢ream until stifi 
Add 34 teaspoon grated orange rind and 


cup sugar. Fold into the pumpkin mixture}, 
Chill until quite thick, then put in the shell}, 
Before serving, garnish the pie with spoon}, 


fuls of sweetened whipped crean: and a littl) 


grated orange rind. 2 


In the living room after dinner, the tele) 
phone rings. Tommy dashes ahead. “It’s fo) 
you, grandma,” he says, handing her the re 
ceiver. “Some man or other.” f 

Mother’s cool “‘Hello”’ changes to an ec 
static, “Stan! Where are you? ... Brazil?. 
It sounds as close as East Alcott. And who’ 
that?... Tom!” 

“Uncle Stan in Brazil,” reports Tommy t, 
the assembled relatives with barely suppresse! 
excitement. “And Uncle Tom in Canad) 
too!” 

“T want to speak,” cries Camilla. 4 

“We'll all speak,’ I assure her, although 
knew I would find it hard to. Hugh had give. 
mother and me the nicest kind of Thanksgiv) 
ing surprise—a three-party line all round thy 
Western hemisphere. Over two continents ane 
two seacoasts the whole Appleyard family ha¢ 
met for Thanksgiving! 


ARE OUR TEEN-AGERS |} 


- sO DUMB? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


they go to church regularly, believe God ij 


= 


' 
vy 


an omnipotent and omniscient Spirit existing) 


everywhere, that faith is superior to logic it) 
solving important problems, that God guided 


or inspired the Bible, and that a good huma " 


aid, although they don’t believe all atheists 


society cannot be built without supernatura 


are bad. 
The researchers comment: 
ican teen-ager who accepts these religio 


values such scientific developments as the ; 


theory of evolution (now regarded by mos 
informed persons as an established fact) re 


main dubious: today’s typical adolescent i) 


not sure whether man has really evolved fro: 
lower forms of animals . 

Now, that man has evolved from “‘lower an) 
imals” is not accepted by anthropologists ar 
proved. That the genus man as he exists today, 
has evolved from a much lower form of him: 


self has been amply established. But at any 


rate I find no logic in the belief that such @ 


fact is incompatible with faith in an omnip: 
Professor Einsteip: 
was a mathematical logician who also believec 


otent, omniscient Spirit. 


in God. 
The fact emerges from the researches that 
American teen-agers are, on the whole, con 


servative, and tend toward orthodoxy ang) 


conformity, largely reflecting the views of theii 


parents and those prevailing in the com- 
munities in which they live. They are not in+ 
dependent-minded—which to my mind is) 


explicable by the fact that they are actually 
not independent, but dependent on others. 
The researchers find a high minority and in 
some cases a majority of 75 per cent holding 
“‘fascistic’ or “‘superpatriotic” views; 20 pe 
cent feel that there will always be strong and 
weak and that it is best for the strong to domi- 
nate; 22 per cent that whatever serves the in- 
terest of the government is usually right; 37 
per cent that some working groups should not 
have the right to strike; 49 per cent that large 
masses of people are incapable of deciding 
what is.and is not good for themselves; 37 pet 
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‘nt that criminals and others, like the feeble- 
nded, should be prevented from having 
Hildren; and.75 per cent that obedience and 
pect for authority are the most important 
bits for children to learn. The researchers 
‘id these results ‘“‘tragic.” 

In answering True or False questions, it is 
‘cult even for an adult accurately to express 
‘nself without qualifications. That there are 
‘ong and weak people, physically, mentally 
‘din terms of character, is obvious even to a 
ild, who always recognizes and respects 
ength and often confuses the bully with it. 
ithout knowing what teen-agers mean by 
¢ength, the answer is unclear. We live in an 
och which exalts the all-wisdom of govern- 
2nt (provided its policies are our own); it is 
ainly arguable that strikes in some occu- 
}tions are a menace to the whole of society; 
& constantly published figures on the prev- 
‘nce of criminality, insanity, suicide, alco- 
‘lism and drug addiction demonstrate that a 
‘eat many people don’t know what’s good for 
2m; not only Hitler believed in sterilizing the 
(ngenitally unfit, but so does every geneticist 
know, if it is certain that the person is con- 
initally unfit; and that obedience is an essen- 
4] discipline for children (if they are ever to be 
ained at all) is the experience of the race. 
/Young people today are highly realistic. 
‘Evidence of “superpatriotism” is reflected 
the opinion of 74 per cent of the youth 
Neried that foreign countries have little to 
‘ntribute to American progress; by 28 per 
nt who object to flying the U.N. flag over that 
the U.S.A.; by 37 per cent who think immi- 
ation should be restricted, as endangering 
2 American standard of living; by 42 per 
nt who think the greatest threat to democracy 
mes from foreign ideas and groups; by 42 
r cent who believe we should firmly resist at- 
pts to change the American way of life. 
‘“Superpatriots,” comment the authors, 
ire poorly informed and easily swayed by 
h-sounding phrases.” But without further 
erying to ascertain the frames of reference 
ym which those queried make their judg- 
ents one should be cautious about de- 















































Do foreign “‘countries”’ contribute to Amer- 
an progress? What is meant by ‘“‘country”? 
state? A culture? Unless that question is 
sar in one’s mind the answer is meaningless. 
Do the social scientists want to fly the U.N. 
g above that of the U.S.A., and if so, why? 
e U.N. is not a superstate elected by “hu- 
anity,” but a permanent assembly of the 
reign offices of the participating govern- 
ents, each pursuing its own interests and 
dlicies and vigorously resisting any inter- 
ence in its domestic affairs. 


All countries, without exception, including 
e most liberal, limit immigration. If totali- 
rianism is a menace to democracy, it cer- 
inly has come, in our generation, from for- 
zn ideas. Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler were 
»t Americans, and their theories and prac- 
es not of American origin. And resistance to 
empts to change the “American way of 
e” needs interpretation as to what the teen- 
sets mean by the phrase. Since so many of 
‘em do express the desire for changes, they 
snnot be resisting change as such. 
The large part of the research devoted to 
‘oblems of adolescence reveals little beyond 
hat everybody who is intimate with adoles- 
nts (or remembers his or her own youth) al- 
ady knows. It is a time of physical and emo- 
onal turbulence; of rebellicn against, and 
arning for, parental and other adult control; 
assertiveness and shyness; of wanting to be 
ee and independent, and of anxiety at as- 
ming adult responsibilities. It is a time when 
© young person—neither child nor man— 
variably feels he is misunderstood—by ev- 
body except his closest friends of his own 
ze, and especially by his parents. It is a time 
hen the desire to be popular (among one’s 
dntemporaries) surpasses all other desires; 
‘then a boy’s mind is full of girls and a girl’s 
f boys. 
| The teen-ager is, of all people, most con- 
rmist to the prevailing mores of his group. 
‘le (or she) wouldn’t be caught dead wearing 
nything but clothes like those of the others; 
‘i having different tastes from those of their 
‘iends. Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen—is it 






still in print?—portrays the teen-ager as faith- 
fully as the social scientists do (and more 
amusingly). 

The miracle of adolescence is that 
anyone survives it. 

But certainly what helps one to 
survive it are habits of industry and 
work cultivated long before the period 
arrives. Idleness and sloth are the 
worst corrupters of the adolescent. 
Fifty per cent of the youth covered by 
the Purdue study feel that actual work 
experience would be more useful to them than 
school—and those who make up that 50 per 
cent are probably right about themselves. But 





“child” labor iaws and trade-union regula- 
tions keep thousands in school who might 
better be learning (and earning) as apprentices 
to a trade. 

One final word: All of them, almost 
without exception, believe that high 
school can (and will) prepare them for 
their life occupation, and are harassed 
immeasurably by being unable to choose 
and plan for it. High school will not and 
cannot. A teen-ager rarely knows what 
he really wants todo or has ability to do, 
and if he is harried to make up his mind or 
encouraged to count on getting just the job he 
wants, he is in for disappointments. If his 
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Hold this page about arm's length from your face. Keeping 


your eyes on the blue dot between the face and the pumpkin, bring the 
page slowly to your nose. Hold it there a few seconds...presto! The face 


goes on the pumpkin. Try this with the Morton's and popcorn, too 
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mind has been disciplined to accuracy, his 
character to self-reliance, his hands trained to 
work, and he is convinced that “anything that’s 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” he 
will make his way, possibly through numerous 
jobs, until he finds, by experience, the niche or 
the arena in which he is most happy and suc- 
cessful. All work experience is useful, and 
need not be related to an ultimate goal. 

The function of education—as I see it—is to 
fit the youth to do anything that can reason- 
ably be expected or demanded after twelve 
years of schooling and character building. If 
we are not succeeding in this, our public edu- 
cation is a failure. END 








A Jack O'Lantern needs a face... 
A bowl of popcorn needs Morton's... 
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The mood is warm and festive; there’s an exciting 
casserole of tender veal, mushrooms, emerald-green peas, 
onions and potatoes all shimmering in piquant gravy. 


MARGARETTA STEVENSON 


Ec trying to put together a party meal for $1 per 
person, what you are really doing is substitut- 
ing brains and skill for $ signs—which makes the 
results all the more triumphant! 

Entertaining should be as natural as breathing, 
whatever the financial crisis. Here is the meal to do 
you, the occasion and the company proud—re- 
gardless of price! 

A delicious, creamy spinach soup starts off the 
meal—what better party beginning could you find 
for “gourmets on a budget’? CREAM-OF-SPINACH 
souP: Melt 3 tablespoons margarine in a sauce- 
pan. Sauté 3 tablespoons minced onion until a 
pale golden brown. Stir in ‘4 cup flour and blend 
well. Gradually add | quart milk and cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until thickened. Add 114 cups 
canned consommé. Cook | package frozen 
chopped spinach according to the package direc- 
tions. Drain, if there seems to be an excess of 
liquid, before adding to the milk mixture. Heat. 
Prettify the top with grated raw carrot. 

Our unusual and delicious casserole dish con- 
tains all the necessary meat and vegetables for a 
hearty meal, plus a piquant sauce whose surprise 
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VEAL ZINGARA 


MIXED GREEN SALAD 
FRENCH DRESSING 


CRUSTY FRENCH BREAD 
AND BUTTER 


ORANGE FLUFF 


COFFEE 


flavor brings approval from both men and women. 
VEAL ZINGARA: For 8 people, buy a 6-pound rump 
of veal and have the butcher slice it into 34” to 1” 
slices. Cut out the bones with a little sharp knife 
and trim off any rind and gristle. Cut the meat 
into 2” chunks. Heat 2 tablespoons shortening in 
a large skillet. Dredge the meat in flour. Drop a 
clove of garlic into the skillet. Begin browning 
some of the meat. Season the meat with 2 tea- 
spoons salt and | teaspoon pepper as it browns. 
Remove the browned meat to absorbent-paper 
toweling to drain until all meat has been browned. 
Clean ‘2 pound fresh mushrooms by wiping their 
faces with a damp cloth rather than spraying them 
with water, which tends to send their delicate 
flavor down the drain. If they’re small, you can 
cook them whole; if not, slice them. Sauté the 
mushrooms in the skillet in which you browned 
the meat. You may have to add a little more fat. 
But use as little as possible, to keep the meat 
sauce from becoming greasy. When the mush- 
rooms are tender, drain on the absorbent-paper 
toweling. Leave the fryings in the skillet. Make 
the sauce by dissolving 2 chicken-bouillon cubes 
in 2!» cups boiling water and adding to the pan 
fryings. Then add 4 tablespoons (or '2 small can) 
tomato paste. Stir until smooth, simmering slowly. 
Stir in the seasonings: | tablespoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, | teaspoon orégano and \4 teaspoon 
each hot pepper sauce, saffron and allspice. Blanch 
3 ounces filberts and slip the skins. Cut in half and 
stir into the sauce. Put the smaller pieces of veal in 
the bottom of a large casserole (let them be for the 
second helpings), build up alternate layers of 
meat, mushrooms, sauce, whole onions and pota- 
toes. You'll need 8 small white onions, peeled, and 
8 small white potatoes, peeled. Cover the casserole 
and bake in a slow oven, 300° F., for 1 hour and 
45 minutes. About 20 minutes before serving, 
break up | package frozen green peas and add 
them to the casserole, arranging them in the center 
and in clusters around the outer edge. Return to the 
oven and continue baking at 300° F. for 20 min- 
utes more or until everything’s beautifully tender. 

The salad is MIXED GREENS WITH FRENCH DRESS- 
ING: Prepare | head of lettuce, 1 bunch water 
cress, sliced radishes and a few young scallions, 
cut fine. Toss together with the following dressing. 
As for French dressing, everybody has his favorite, 
of course, but try this—it’s good, too: FRENCH 
DRESSING: In a jar or salad-dressing shaker, mix 
together *4 cup salad oil and ‘4 cup wine vinegar. 
Add 1 clove garlic, }2 teaspoon each dry mustard, 
basil or summer savory, dried parsley, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and a pinch each of pepper and sugar. Let it 
sit for a few hours before using to get the full fla- 
vor of the herbs. Makes | cup. Use ' of this for 
the tossed salad. 

THE BREAD: Buy 2 long loaves of crusty French 
bread. Slice it, butter it (72 stick softened butter 
will do the job), and warm it in the oven at the last 
minute. Serve covered to keep it hot. 

The dessert. The success of this dish depends on 
the flavor of the oranges, so buy good ones. 
ORANGE FLUFF: Scald 3 cups milk in the top of a 
double boiler. While the milk is heating, mix to- 
gether ‘4 cup sugar and 3 tablespoons cornstarch. 
Grate the rind of | navel orange and add. Mix in 
3 egg yolks (refrigerate the 3 whites). Stir in 
cup of the scalded milk and add sugar mixture to 
the hot milk. Cook, stirring constantly, over hot 
water until smooth and thickened (the custard 
will coat the spoon). Set the pan of custard in a 
pan of cold water to cool. Add | teaspoon butter, 
16 teaspoon salt and '2 teaspoon vanilla. While 
the custard is cooling, peel and section 2 seedless 
oranges. Put in the refrigerator to chill. When the 
custard has cooled, add 2 tablespoons sugar to the 
egg whites and whip until stiff, but not dry. Gently 
fold the beaten whites into the custard. Spoon 
custard into serving bowl. Chill | hour. Garnish 
with orange sections and mint. Makes 8 servings. 
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inquillizers, but from a deep-seated virtue 
ich is given to few of us, the virtue of con- 
litment. Josie is completely content. With 
‘2 material things that she has, with the way 


tr children are turning out, with herself, even 


th me. 

‘Because of this contentment, my task of 
-rning a living is made easier, for I can set 
HY own pace, going about my work unhar- 
‘sed by the demands of a wife intent on keep- 
z up with the Joneses. Josie enthuses over 
/y promotions, but is never discouraged when 
ky do not come as promptly as they might. 
¥ not longing constantly for new clothes or a 
tw car she makes it possible for us to have a 
‘vings program, since there is not an inces- 
‘nt demand for whatever funds are left after 
's have paid for life’s essentials. 

At parties she is friendly but never flirta- 
us. At bridge she can make about two more 
‘cks than I could with the same hand, yet 
ye never replays a hand either during the 
me or on the way home. Business associates 
hd her charming, a good hostess and sur- 
jisingly youthful for the mother of such a 
rmidable family. To her children she is an 
li parent because she finds time to read to 
em, shoot baskets with them, build them 
jodel planes and cars, stretch out with them 
ic a nap or take them on in a game of Mon- 
voly. She can handle a Pogo stick with the 
st of them, catch a curve ball if it isn’t 
rown too hard, be runner-up in a three- 
nded game of jacks and swim 300 yards or 
in Lake Michigan. She can draw pictures, 
ld paper boats and make funny faces. She 
akes yummy birthday cakes—with lavender 
ng if so specified. 

\And how would I improve her if I could? 
1 teach her to share a closet on a 50—S0 basis 
stead of a 90-10. I'd also put an end to her 
bitzing when I repair a screen or an exten- 
bn cord and I’d regrow the beautiful long 
lir she cut off. Mostly, though, I guess I’d 
fave well enough alone. Maybe her content- 
ent is contagious. WILLIAM A. CLARK 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


‘RIGHT TOENAILS 
var Editors: Now that is unforgivable— 
ust be typewritten.”” Where would a com- 
on, ordinary farmer like me get a typewriter? 
‘) have it typed (where ?) would be extrava- 
nt and farmers, my friend, can’t afford ex- 
avagance. However, I’ve wanted to tell some- 


| 


ne about my wife for four years now and so 
re goes. If it’s worth printing, let me know, 
| have it typewritten and send me the bill. 
1 Bio was a bad year no matter how you 
ok at it. In January my wife developed a 
sronic gall-bladder condition that had to be 
2ated with pills and a fat-free diet. In May, 
nda, then five years old, came down with 
ight’s disease and had to spend the summer 


bed on a salt-free diet. The first week in 
jugust spinal polio struck me, affecting my 


yagging one leg after me. Every time I tried 
) lift anything I found myself in a sitting 


With the help of her father, who has an en- 
rged heart, Helen kept this 160-acre farm 
‘inning smoothly. She prepared fat-free foods 
jr herself, salt-free foods for Linda, and gave 
e three fifteen-minute periods of exercise 
ally. Having decided to keep on farming, 
ce it was the only business we both knew, 
e purchased modern machinery which left 
3 deeply in debt and we could not afford 
red help. In 1953 Helen stored 6000 bales of 
PY and straw in the barn, kept twenty-two 
ws milked, fed and clean. 
} But it was not so much that she did this 
rodigious amount of work as the way she 
iid it! One day I dragged my “ole” leg down 
the young-stock barn to see how she was 
king out. Now to clean this barn you need 
heelbarrow, fork and a strong back. And 
‘e she was employing these three very effi- 
‘ly with hoop earrings, lipstick, a shorts 
‘ and boots on—and in those boots I 
were the brightest toenails in the neigh- 
od! Shorts, she carefully explained, 


: 
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WHY | LOVE MY WIFE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


were a necessity as long as the warm weather 
hung around, since legs were easily washed 
and you didn’t have to hang ’em on a line to 
dry, nor did they require ironing. You see 
what I mean? 

Today I can do a full day’s work and I 
walk with only a slight limp. Thanks to a 
wife’s sense of humor and efficiency, the time 
between was made bearable. She teaches 
Sunday school now and does those millions 
of chores farm wives do. Her pies can melt 
your heart, her homemade bread is soft and 
“woolly” in its brown crust. 

Like most husbands, I think my wife is 
beautiful, but more than that she has class— 
for what is beauty without this quality? She’s 
never too tired to comb her hair, brush her 
teeth or refresh her lipstick. 

But when she sews she forgets to make 
dinner; when she works in the flower garden 
she forgets the weeds in the potatoes. She 
starches my overalls and serves me sauer- 
kraut and beets. She reads anything she can 
get her hands on until her eyes bug out. She 
hates to go to bed and she hates to get up. She 
daydreams and is forever rearranging the 
furniture. But have you noticed how love can 
ignore a multitude of sins? 

Which only goes to prove I am a farmer; I 
have said so little of what there is to say. I 
hope somehow you can read all the anxiety, 
indecision, heartache and hope we went 
through at the time. And, of course, the 
financial worry, since we received no help 
and paid all our own medical expenses. Then, 
too, in the fall of that fateful year (1952) our 
pet Pekingese, Skippy, was struck by a car 
and died, a hunter shot a cow and someone 
stole a heifer. 

You know what I’d do with that money? 
Put in a toilet! Can you imagine what it was 
like for my wife with two of us in bed? (Linda 
downstairs, me upstairs.) How did she man- 
age? Field work, barn chores, special diets, 
exercises, a clean, neat house—and yet there 
she was clean, neat and pretty herself with 
lipstick in place and toenails polished. It 
never ceases to amaze me! 

This much may I add: not being an author 
has one advantage for you—I couldn’t make 
up or “embroider” a story to save my neck! 
And I hope you’ll give all of us simple Ameri- 
cans with magnificent wives and no type- 
writers a chance—please!! 

M. W. 
Stratford, Wisconsin 


HAYWIRE IN A LOVELY WAY 


Dear Editors: I was surprised when my wife 
told me she was writing you about why she 
loved me. And while I haven’t the slightest 
idea what she said, it set me to thinking about 
why I love her. 

I came up with the rather interesting con- 
clusion that the reasons I love her could be 
the very reasons that might drive another man 
to distraction! That is not to say she hasn’t 
been and still is attractive to other men. But 
rather that she is different in a rather mad- 
dening way. As you will see. 

She is an only occasionally inspired cook, 
and while our meals are adequate, they are 
hardly dazzling. Since she operates on some 
time standard unknown to the rest of the 
country, our meals are served at odd hours. 
Breakfast may be at nine one morning and 
five A.M. the next. She has hauled everyone 
out of bed to watch the squirrels play in the 
persimmon trees or the cardinal build a nest 
in the vine by the door. And while her hap- 
hazard serving would scandalize most men, I 
don’t mind at all because she knows the 
dishes I like best and she fixes them often and 
well. Now and then we are served a meal fit 
for a gourmet, in a setting straight out of 
Emily Post. 

My wife is an indifferent housekeeper. But 
while the dust gathers, she can and does en- 
tertain me by the hour with her piano playing, 
everything from Bach to boogie. Closets and 
dresser drawers may often be tumbled, but 
the beds are always carefully made with fresh 
linens (this is a pet peeve of mine). 

I believe she has the real secret of making a 
happy home. She instinctively knows what is 


important and the other things don’t bother 
her. I love the way she looks when she talks 
to our two-year-old, and the way she brings 
out the hidden talents in our two other chil- 
dren. She has a delightful sense of humor and 
can make an ordinary errand to the grocery 
store sound like an adventure. She sees all the 
small wonderful things that keep life from 
being humdrum, and then she shares them 
with me (I’m not as astute as she is). Kind- 
hearted and tolerant, she is never disap- 
pointed in the lack of perfection in others. 

I guess what I love best is that she isn’t 
perfect. Therefore. she doesn’t expect me to 
be! 

In all honesty, there isn’t much I would 
change, except I wish she would defrost the 
refrigerator when it first needs it, instead of 
three weeks later. And I wish she wouldn’t 
let the children litter the car so badly. Most 
of all, I wish she would lose some weight. 
Not so much because I mind whether she is 
plump or thin, but because she does. She is 
forever either just on or just offa diet. I wish, 
dear JOURNAL, she would take a page from 
you and be one of your glamorous ex- 
fatties! Yours truly, 

VEEN SNe 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


HIS HEART STOOD STILL 

Gentlemen: You say that you will welcome 
letters from happily married men telling why 
they love their wives. ““Love is a many- 
splendored thing,” and one can hardly put it 
in a test tube. But as I think of the woman I 
love there are some things that stand out 
plain. 

If I close my eyes now, I can see her as she 
was the first time we met. It was at a reception 
soon after I had moved to the community 
where she was teaching. I caught only a 
glimpse of her. Indeed, it took some months 
after that to learn who she was and arrange a 
more satisfactory meeting. But that first pic- 
ture was indelible. She wore a white dress that 
contrasted with her black hair. She was petite 
and pretty and vivacious. Since that night a 
score of years, three children, several pounds 
and some gray hairs have been added. But I 
still see in her that girl in white who caught 
my eye and quickened my heart. This is part 
of my love. 

But during those years something else has 
been added: a deep admiration. Perhaps I 
felt that most when she had polio, coming 
home in a wheel chair after two months in the 
hospital not knowing whether she would walk 
again. 

A few days later a friend called to say 
she wished she were able to come to a party 
she was having. To which she replied, ‘“‘Of 
course I’ll come. I’m not going to let one leg 
change my life.”” And she has not. So the 
slight limp that remained after months of 
painful exercises, strict regimen, braces and 
crutches is to me a badge of courage. 

I admire also her outgoing interest in peo- 
ple, and her quick sympathy with their con- 
cerns and experiences. It is this, I think, that 
makes patients in the hospital where she goes 
as a Gray Lady feel that she has brought 
something far better than ice cream or mail or 
flowers. And perhaps the deepest reason that 
I love her is that out of this warmth of heart 
she has given me her love so lavishly. 

If this seems like an idealization, I could 
easily make a list of things I should like to 
change about her. I sometimes wish that but- 
tons were sewed on my shirts more promptly, 
or that other housewifely duties which are 
distasteful to her were kept more up to snuff. 
But then I realize that living with a perfect 
woman would be something of a trial for any 
ordinary man. It is both more comfortable 
and more exciting to have a growing com- 
radeship with a lively and lovable human be- 
ing. Each year that comradeship becomes 
stronger and more satisfying. 

"heh HENRY G. RUARK 

- Laurinburg, North Carolina 


P.S.: If you should publish this letter, please 
send the check to Sarah J. Ruark, since she 
deserves the credit. Needless to say, her ad- 
dress is the same as my own. END 
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Enjoy perfect eggs 
every time cooked in 
the sensational Sunbeam 
automatic Egg Cooker. 
Cooks from one to six 
eggs just the way you like them, Very 
Soft, Medium, Hard or any degree in 
between. No guessing. No watching— 
shuts itself off when eggs are done. It’s 
all automatic. Only $15.95* 
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THE NAME BRAND IN KNITTED HEADWEAR 


e For over fifty years Eagleknit 
headwear has covered “‘the world’s 
most precious heads”. Eagleknit 
is the most wanted knitted 
headwear made. You can be sure 
of the finest for your children 
when you buy Eagleknit! Many 
styles, shapes and colors. At 
stores everywhere. 


EAGLE KNITTING MILLS, MILWAUKEE 4 


THE NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN: VISITING ANGELS, OR IMPS? 


course, I’d be glad to,” all over again. The 
mother in the letter says she loaned the skates 
to the gang that morning, but she must have 
realized that it was the wrong thing to do, 
because she told them, “This is the last time.” 

I think that the mother who finds herself be- 
ing imposed on by neighborhood children and 
their mothers can help herself to some degree 
by recognizing the fact that it is her own fear 
of not being liked which is creating the diffi- 
culty and realizing that the neighbors, young 
and old, will actually like her better if she can 
stand up for her rights and keep them from 
taking advantage of her. She can also be more 
on guard against her weakness if she will draw 
up some rigid rules and will deliberately prac- 
tice making some stock excuses, whether they 
are truthful or not. When she finds that they 
work and that the neighbors like her just as 
well, she will be emboldened by success. 

Another kind of neighbor problem is 
brought up in a recent letter from a mother 
who complains that the other women on her 
street are always questioning her child-care 
methods. She sounds like a highly conscien- 
tious person who puts a lot of thought and 
time and effort into caring for her children. 
The neighbors, all of whom seem to be much 
more casual than she, keep asking her rather 
critically why she takes such precautions when 
a child has a cold, why she watches her younger 
children so carefully when they are out play- 
ing, why she bothers with naps for the three- 
and five-year-olds, why she reasons so much 
and spanks so little. 


the pounds piled on I didn’t need words to re- 
veal he had lost all husbandly interest in me. 

It was when I started thinking about suicide 
that I realized I desperately needed outside 
help—someone to show me what was wrong 
and what to do about it. Private psychiatric 
treatment was too expensive. Fortunately, my 
doctor told me about a reliable clinic where I 
could join a group-psychotherapy class at a 
cost I could afford. For me it was literally “do 
or die.’ I went—glad/y—and am ever grateful 
for the help I received. The class was made up 
of eight to ten women with mixed problems. 
We met for one hour once a week. I went to 
the clinic for almost a year. Here I gradually 
learned to understand myself. Ever so pa- 
tiently and tactfully, it was explained to me 
that I was like a lost child. That I had to grow 
up. That I had to face facts and accept people, 
instead of rejecting them for fear of being 
hurt. That all my resentment toward life was 
buried deep within me, and until I could re- 
lease it | would never be free of the inhibitions 
and complexes that kept me from having suc- 
cess with a diet. 

I absorbed the advice and acted upon it, to 
the amazement of others. During the year I 
was taking therapy, my mother came to spend 
a weekend with us. In the past, I had always 
meekly submitted to mother’s plans and sug- 
gestions, rather than risk the chance of having 
my own opinions ridiculed or fluffed off. On 
this visit, however, mother did something that 
annoyed me. At that instant, I recalled my 
therapist’s advice: ‘When you're angry, speak 
up, get it off your chest—don’t bury your re- 
sentments in a piece of chocolate cake.’ Sud- 
denly I turned to mother and told her to go 
home ! We were both startled by the unexpected 
order—but she went. That incident was the 
beginning of a new and wonderful friendship 
between mother and me. She began to respect 
me and my ideas more, and I began to have a 
more enlightened understanding of her. 

Cheered by my new self-confidence, I made 
plans to attend a state hairdressers’ associa- 
tion meeting in New York, something I would 
never have had the courage to do before ther- 
apy. In order to fit into my two prettiest 
dresses, I had to diet and lose 20 pounds. 
Searching my mind for someone who could 
really help me, I made an appointment with 
my childhood doctor, whom I remembered to 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


Of course every parent differs from every 
other in his methods, to one degree or another, 
but this rarely presents difficulties with the 
neighbors. When there is a lot of argument, 
one generally suspects that special factors are 
operating. Perhaps the criticized parent is way 
out of line in leniency or severity or fussiness 
and the neighbors can’t help being bothered 
by what they see. 

Another more likely possibility is that the 
mother who feels criticized is, without intend- 
ing to and without realizing it, frequently call- 
ing attention to her own methods and imply- 
ing that they are superior. In this way she puts 
her neighbors on the defensive. She makes 
them feel a little bit guilty and they try to de- 
fend themselves by arguing back. Now one 
person doesn’t go out of his way to criticize 
another when he is really sure he is right. He 
is only trying to convince the other person and 
himself that he is right. When a human being 
is truly self-confident, he has a serenity about 
his own beliefs and is quite willing to let other 
people have theirs. If somebody else criticizes 
his point of view, he can let it pass. In other 
words, it’s really true that it takes two to 
make an argument and that each of the two 
has to be slightly unsure of himself. 

So it’s possible that the scrupulous mother 
who feels that she is being criticized all the 
time is less convinced about her methods than 
she thinks; or perhaps she is insecure in gen- 
eral and is trying to boost her self-confidence 
by being critical of others. They sense her at- 
titude and they counterattack. 


‘“‘“FROM HIPPO TO SLIMMO”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87 


be a gentle, understanding man. I was right. 
From the moment he saw me he was interested 
and encouraging. He never pressured me, 
never scolded, never made me feel ashamed or 
self-conscious. He reminded me that I had 
spent most of my life gaining so much weight, 
and that I shouldn’t be in a hurry to lose it. 

In September, 1955, he started me on a 
1200-calorie-a-day diet. I lost my 20 pounds 
in time for my trip to New York. I told my 
doctor about it and said, ““Please—if I don’t 
show up for my appointment with you on the 
day I return, come and get me! I’m deter- 
mined to stick to this diet.’’ He didn’t have to. 
I went back to him, after the meeting, and 


THE LIFE 
OF THE PARTY 


By SUZANNE DOUGLASS 


The hostess’ mother is 
overworked; 
The hostess is cross and sleepy: 


She missed her nap and so did 
the guests 


And they’re all inclined to be 
weepy- 

Half of the kids are too young 
for the games, 

And the other half are too old. 

And one little boy won’t give up 
his gift 

No matter how often he’s told. 


And though every child wants a 
frosting rose, 

The hostess won’t spoil the 
bouquet, 

So the cake’s finally cut amid 
sniffles and tears, 

Which leaves just one thing left 
to say— 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 

































































LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


I certainly don’t want to suggest that it is ¢ 
mistake for parents to get into discussions o 
child care. All parents feel the need to com 
pare notes. They need sympathy from one an 
other for the difficulties they are having 4 
times. They need the comfort of hearing tha 
others have got into the same jams. The} 
know that they can get valuable tips and ney 
outlooks from one another. People in all lines 
of work—farmers, mechanics, lawyers, bea) 
ticlans—have always enjoyed talking ove 
their occupational trials and triumphs. But i 
discussions between two people about chi 
dren usually lead to tense f gs, it’s a sigi 
that there’s too much sensitiveness on one of 
both sides and that it’s better to avoid these 
discussions. 

How do you stop someone who insists on 
arguing? The answer is simple but difficult 
Don’t argue back. You can change the subs 
ject or you can act politely bored or you can 
just keep listening and nodding your head 
The head nodding doesn’t have to signify thai 
you've suddenly changed your ideas or tha 
you’ve become completely insincere. It onl} 
says, “I see what you mean.” The argumenta- 
tive person is always compelled by his inner 
doubts to try to provoke arguments with 
others. But it’s a great relief to him to find oc- 
casionally someone who is so secure that he ¥ 
can’t be provoked and so understanding that 9 
he can listen sympathetically. 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answet 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive | 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest. —Ed. 


once every week for the following year. E 
September, 1956, I had reduced to 170 pound: 
and today I weigh 155. I’m still dieting. 
goal is 138 pounds, which my doctor thinks 
ideal for me, provided I feel just as well as 
do now. 

My diet has changed my family’s eatir 
habits, as well as my own. Broiled meat 
green vegetables, fresh fruits and salads, co’ 
tage cheese and eggs are the mainstays of o 
day’s menus. But we do have our sweets. 
way, just a taste of something I crave kee 
me from harboring the thought of it in tl 
back of my mind. On afternoons my bridg 
club gets together, I cut down on what I eat 
lunch—and again at supper—so that I ca 
enjoy a little of the refreshments being se 

In the first year of my diet, I went toa 
and took exercises (free) and treated myse 
a weekly body massage ($1.50). These outins 
kept my skin firm—and gave me a new inte 
est in myself. My only other indulgence 
the purchase of a good bra and girdle. By t 
ing properly supported, I managed to lo 
very presentable in the cheap dresses I pu 
posely bought during the loss of so mi 
weight. It is only now that I am beginning 
invest in a permanent wardrobe. Everythin 
buy has to be easily “take-inable.” 

I still have to pinch myself to believe 
Phyllis Hecht. People don’t recognize me. / 
young friend of my brother’s arrived at mot 
er’s house just as I was calling on her. “Phyl 
lis,” he asked, “is that really you? Golly, y 
look marvelous!” He opened the door for me, 
No one had ever before shown me that simple 
courtesy. My children laugh and say, ““Mommy, 
we can see around you now.” My father j 
won a $50 bet with a friend who wouldn’t be-, 
lieve his two pictures of me “before and after 
were the same girl. Irving says, “Phyl, you 
always had a pretty face, now you’ve got wh 
it takes to go with it!’ Mother is so please 
In the old days people would ask bluntl 
**Who’s the mother and who’s the daughter 
Now, it’s more apt to be, ““You two must 
proud of each other.”” We are! 

Recently, I was walking along with a friet 
of mine when a teen-age boy turned aroul 
and w-h-i-s-t-l-e-d. “Isn’t that disgraceful 
my friend commented. “‘No, it’s wonderful!) 
replied. “First time a man has whistled at r 
in all my twenty-eight years!” E 
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Better “Surface Cooking” than you can get on any range! 
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Now you can bake, grill, fry, roast, stew or simmer without ) 
guesswork, matching your best cooking results day after 
day. The secret? A simple, detachable control that 
plugs into any one of your Universal Cookamatic 

Appliances, regulating the heat with thermostatic 
accuracy. And, as it fits them all, you save $6.95 
on each extra appliance you add. See these 
wonderful, new automatic meal-makers 


at your Universal dealer’s now! 
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COOKAMATIC CONTROL DETACHES 
SO EACH APPLIANCE CAN BE 
WASHED COMPLETELY UNDER WATER! 
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Automatic Griddle Automatic 5-Quart Saucepan Automatic Frying Pan Automatic 3-Quart Saucepan 

Fry bacon, eggs, make pancakes Perfect for one dish meals, stews, roasts, Fry, braise, bake upside-down cake, and it’s Eliminates need of double boiler—sauces 
right at the table, or use for keeping even bakes potatoes, pops corn or deep extra deep for sauces. “‘Peek-in” glass insert won’t separate, foods won’t boil over. 
buffet meals warm. Special drain fries: Self-basting cover keeps meats and lets you check cooking without removing Keeps foods warm without over-cooking. 
keeps foods greaseless . . . $16.95 vegetables from drying out. Complete cover. Exclusive “‘Fingerguard”’ handle keeps Self-basting cover lets you cook with less 
with trivet and cover . . . $18.95 hands from hot surface. Medium or large water. Foods stay moist, retain their val- 


size... from $12.95. Cover extra. uable vitamins. With cover .. . $14.95 
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SAVE $6.95 ON THIS 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Get an extra $6.95 Cookamatic Control FREE with 2& 
this 4-piece Hostess Gift Set of large Frying Pan 
with ‘“‘Peek-in” cover, 3 and 5-quart Saucepans and 
Cookamatic Control. The perfect wedding gift. 
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WHY I LOVE 


CONTINUED 


he reaches for my hand and I look up into the 
kindest, bluest eyes in the whole world, I 
know he’s my man—“‘to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.” 

Well, dear editors, that’s the story of my 
marriage. The grammar may not be entirely 
correct, the spelling may be a little bit off, 
but the story is sincere and very true. It may 
not be worthy of publication in your maga- 
zine, but it’s been wonderful to have had 
the opportunity to write to you and let you 
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know that like the LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
this marriage is forever. 
MRS. ALBERT LINDERMAN 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


THE “SQUAREST”’ KID 

Dear Editors: My husband was, without ques- 
tion, the “‘squarest” kid in junior-high school. 
He was short and slight, and with his round 
metal-rimmed glasses and his wool scarf (he 
always seemed to have a sore throat) he defi- 





nitely was not my dream of romance. Later, in 
high school, he was not “one of the boys,” that 
group of rough-and-ready, sought-after, ath- 
letic, tanned and GI’d boys all the girls ad- 
mired. He was manager of the basketball 
squad, not a player; he earned his letter in 
tennis, not football; and he still wore that scarf! 
He was a quiet boy who read books and 
thought thoughts. 

In our junior and senior years we worked 
together on the staff of the school weekly. We 
spent many afternoons alone together in the 
Herald office long after the dismissal bell had 
rung, supposedly preparing our work for the 
paper, but, in reality, truly beginning to know 


Daddy’s home... 


And tonight there’s even more excitement in the air... his arms are sab (eral 
with Christmas! What’s in those gay, imagination-stirring packages? 
Well, one good guess is colorful, downy-soft, knit cotton E-Z Sleepers. 
Children love them. So do mothers. You’ll find that 

E-Z sleepwear, underwear and hosiery make practical, thoughtful 

gifts for children of all ages. Need we say more? 







































and understand each other. It was during this 
time that the miracle occurred. Everything in 
him that previously my classmates and I had 
found odd and queer became (to me) precious 
and dear. His habit of spreading the fingers of 
both hands and bringing those long thin fingers 
together with silent applaudinglike move- 
ments, which I had found distasteful, became 
fascinating for me to watch. I found his. 
hands to be not thin and cold, but warm and 
sensitive. ; 
Even now I can see he occasionally affects 
strangers in that same way he used to affect. 
my classmates and me. Perhaps it is some 
quirk of speech or his oddly directed sense of 
humor that not all can understand which 
bring about those expressions in strangers that 
show they are not won over personality. 
And I, standing by, know exactly how they 
feel. Yet I can see more deeply, and instead of 
feeling sorry for my husband because he is not 
completely accepted at the moment, I pi 
these strangers because they do not know him, 
So this is why I love him: I love him because? 
I know and respect the person he truly is. I 
love him also because he is never embarrass- 
ingly sentimental, but expresses his feelings in 
charming understatements. I love him because | 
he is patient and understanding with our four 
young children, who love Aim with unmistak- 
able delight, and running, shriek, “Oh boy, © 
papa’s home!” I love him because he married | 
me while we were still students in college, and | 
gave me unforgettable memories of being poor, — 
perpetually pregnant, and happy in our one- | 
ness. I love him because he is Bob. | 
How then can I truthfully wish him changed _ | 
in any way? The fact that he has faults for 
others to see but for me to overlook makes him | 
truly mine. I love him wholly and completely |F 
and I thank you for giving me this oppor- |f 
tunity to express it. 
N. H. ; 
San Bernardino, California 
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HE CAN SAY “I’M SORRY’’ 7 : 


Dear Editors: My husband has never won 2 
race, made a million, been in a movie, been 
awarded a degree, or caught the biggest fish in: 
Payne County. But I love him because he’s the 
one thing left in the world I can look at. 
through rose-colored glasses and get no repri- | 
mands whatsoever. lt 
He can drive a truck and look like a South- } 
ern gentleman sitting astride a Thoroughbred 
horse. He can dig a ditch and look like Teddy 
Roosevelt building the Panama Canal. My } 
cakes always taste better than his mother’s 
and he can say “I’m sorry.”” He can worry just } 
as much over a little daughter’s skinned knee } 
as a big business deal. He can say “That’s } 
great” and make what he’s talking about sound } 
like the greatest thing in the world. He has the | | 
instincts of a woman and knows when I must © 
have my moments to myself, and the instin 
of a man when I need physical love. 
He’s gracious, courteous, handsome, and 4 
thoroughly human. He can draw a map of the | 
world from memory and forget to empty 
garbage. He can do anything from fixing 
broken can opener to building a sailboat, but 
he can’t learn to pick up his clothes. He’s | ! 
always ready with a compliment and gives | 
special praise when the house is freshly }* 
cleaned, then empties his electric razor all over 
the bathroom. aR 
He’s my listener, errand boy, plumber, 7 
baby-sitter, a smile and kiss at the end of a }) 
day, a happy tune in the shower, a TV repair: a 
man, yardman, my purpose in life, and all the }} 
things money can’t buy. , 
But I love him best of all because he thinks | 
his wife is the prettiest, smartest and most 
charming woman in his life. t 
LEE HEAD 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 




































| WAS A BAD RISK 


Dear Editors: Thank you for inviting letters | 
on the subject “Why I Love My Husband.” | 
I’m going to enjoy telling you! 

On our twentieth wedding anniversary, last " 
week, our twelve-year-old daughter remarke i 
‘When I get married I want my husband to be 
exactly like daddy!” | 

That was not an unusual remark for a | 
twelve-year-old girl, but I was curious as 
why our daughter felt that way. 
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JVEMBER, 1957 
| Because, mother,” she answered my ques- 
1, “daddy seems so happy when he’s with 
and that makes me happy too.” Her an- 
br set off my train of thought, collecting a 
lole load of appreciative thoughts as it 
ed along. 
so I especially love my husband for this 
jility of helping to create an atmosphere of 
tual happiness in our family. 
And I love him for the countless little ways 
which he shows love for me—from cheer- 
ly spooning up the lemon pie that didn’t 
't’” to measuring me while I was asleep for 
: the right length Christmas slip! 
) love him because he doesn’t lose his tem- 
) during an argument—his calm usually 
others the blazes of my own temper! 
love him because he doesn’t criticize 
»ple—and especially because he never criti- 
ibs my parents or his own. (He doesn’t 
pscribe to the popular trend of blaming 
js shortcomings on one’s mother! I hope 
| son will have the affection and respect for 
) that my husband 
; for his mother.) 
love him because 
idoesn’t bicker about 
pney. Although he 
iigets his salary care- 
y, he doesn’t object 
extra expense that 
itributes to our fam- 
’s enjoyment — 
ether it be for fresh 
it in February, draw- 
: lessons for our 
ighter, or a “build 
ourself” radio kit for 
> son. (Incidentally, 
generosity has not 
oiled” our children. 
) the contrary, our 
a, who now has a 
ickend job, is very re- 
‘tant to accept money 
ym dad. And our 
ghter budgets her al- 
vance carefully, in or- 






































































broken, 


and wise 


ause he gets up on 
day mornings and 
with the children 
imeto Sunday school 
1 church. 

love him because 
ll cheerfully lend a 
dat midnight with a 
ick of after-company- 
ner dishes, although 
loathes washing 


ever know 
swallow, 


laughter 


The reasons why I 

emy husband are too 

ny to be included in five hundred words, 
the sum of them can be spoken in five 
tds: LIVING WITH HIM IS HAPPINESS. 

at would I change in my husband? 
-h! I write this explosively at the moment, 
I look at his hat on the coffee table, his top- 
it on the sofa, his brief case on the chair, the 
Spapers scattered on the living-room floor! 
om the moment he enters the house he be- 
s marking his trail with his belongings. J 
h he'd put things in their proper places! As I 
te this, he has just tossed the last section of 
newspaper on the floor, and sits grinning 
me inquisitively—wondering, no doubt, 
at I’m writing with such feeling. Wonder- 
z, too, perhaps—though he doesn’t ask— 
y I’m not in the kitchen finishing dinner 
2parations. 

ould I change him, really? If I succeeded 
*d be perfect. And think how inferior I’d feel 
comparison! 

Even if you can’t use this letter, I shall con- 
er my time in writing it well spent, for I’m 
ling to give the letter to my husband. Come 
think of it, maybe he doesn’t know why I 
e him! Thanks for prompting me. 

MRS. J. E. G. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


S. Another reason I deeply appreciate my 
sband. This one, however, I would not 
lude in a letter which might possibly be 
blished with my name. Our marriage has 


SHIPBOARD DANCE 


By VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Now is the small girl’s silence 
For someone tender and tall 


Has bowed before her and 
gravely spoken, 

Reading the dream in her 
dazzled eyes: 


And ‘‘Yes!”? chimed her heart 
like a tiny bell 


To “Voulez-vous dansez, p’ tite 
mademoiselle?” 


To many a dance will those light 


But no greater bliss will she 
Than to fly like a circling 


Sure in a joy too deep for 


That she is a woman—and one 
sought after! 





succeeded despite high odds against it. My 
entire childhood—from one to twenty-one— 
was miserably unhappy because of constant 
conflict between “incompatible” parents. I 
loved them separately, but not together! (They 
were finally divorced when I was twenty-one.) 
According to psychologists, this background 
would have made me a poor risk for marriage. 
Knowing this, my husband married the “‘risk”’ 
anyway! And I feel that it has been his under- 
standing and love that have made our mar- 
riage a success—despite the “risk”! 


THE MAN ALIVE 


Dear Journal: How selfish marriage suddenly 
sounds when you start describing why you 
love your husband! The more you list his 
virtues, the more you end up talking about 
what he has done for you, from helping add a 


rumpus room to building up your ego. So I 


can’t avoid admitting that one reason I love 


Henry so much is that I’m permanently sur- 
prised and grateful for his loving me. Still it’s 
an objective fact that 
he is the most remark- 
able man alive. 
“Alive” is a pretty 
feeble word to use for 
the combination of vi- 
tality and humanity that 
is unique with Henry. 
If one of the trials of 
married life is being 
wakened out of a sound 
sleep to discuss ideas 
for a new project, a far 
greater reward is wak- 
ing up at six to find the 
baby freshly changed 
and father and daughter 
breakfasting on graham 
crackers. Henry’s 
Christmas shopping tra- 
ditionally starts the af- 
ternoon of December 
24, and yet he finds just 
the light meter the old- 
est boy is aching for, 


f to make it cover her feet go even though it’s in a 
eds.) In the long, full years that will town fifteen miles away. 
| love my husband follow, The time I had a wisdom 


tooth pulled he pro- 


for dinner, but that night 
there was a dime under 


toe 


duced unexpected guests | 


my pillow. Our last child | 


midst of moving, and 
right before Christmas. 
I woke up to a jingling 
noise, which turned out 
to be Henry coming 
down the hall with a 
stocking in his pocket. 
He had dashed straight 
from the hospital to the 5 and 10 to get it, and 
it was already inscribed “Susan” to match 
all the others! 

Henry certainly doesn’t try to get something 
out of every minute of life—he dreads people 
who do—but he does have an insatiable in- 
terest in all individuals and experiences. This, 
together with a totally spontaneous outlook 
and an irrepressible sense of humor, gives him 
delightful perspective. Age distinctions vanish 
in Henry’s presence, and he is only dimly 
aware that our friends cover a range of thirty 


years. He assumes that the baby, who still | 


speaks mumbo-jumbo, really wants to discuss 
the weather forecast or the dress mummy 


found at the sale, and she glows. The boys | 


treat him as a respected contemporary because 
they have never been treated otherwise them- 
selves. 

I think what I really love most about Henry 
is his boundless flexibility or his fatal unpre- 
dictability, depending on what mood I’m in. 
He invariably brings men home from the 
office for lunch on the day I’m defrosting the 
icebox, but his only arrest for speeding was 
once at 3 A.M., coming home from a trip a 
day early as a surprise. Last year he went 
away on business over the Fourth of July and 
missed the Little League play-off. Last fall 
he took our budding first baseman to a World 
Series game—on a school (and office) after- 
noon. His last anniversary present was a box 
of assorted cooking herbs, but on my bracelet 


arrived early, in the | 


| 





is a tiny gold wishbone he came home with 
when we lost a baby through miscarriage, for 
better luck next time. 
These are a few of the infinite reasons I !ove 
my husband; wouldn’t you? 
Yours truly, 
LUCY LAWRENCE CHAUNCEY 
Princeton, New Jersey 


P.S.: What would I change in my husband? 
Frankly, it would be nice if he knew Mozart 
from Bach, and could at least pronounce a 
couple of modern artists’ names. If he read 
some of the novels I read, he could share the 
nightmares they give me instead of saying, “I 


1109 Feather-Lyte... soft steerhide 
with a bouncy foamy sole. Comes in 


tan and ginger, too. 
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told you so.” All my life I wanted to marry a 
messy man, who would make me look tidy, 
and I got one who cleans out his closet by 
himself. I sometimes would give anything to 
hear him say, just once, ““What’ll I do today?” 
and not ‘“‘Look at all the things we have to 
get done today,” or to see him bored instead 
of eternally on the go, two jumps ahead of 
me. But if I did get him to turn off the lights 
upstairs instead of complaining about the 
long-distance phone bill, to stay awake for a 
whole concert, or to lose his temper during 
an argument so I’d sound less like a screech 
owl—how then could I identify him as the 
individual I love most in the world? END 









2269 Senator... 
soft, long wearing 
kid skin from India. 
Completely leather lined, 
with flexible leather sole. 

In other colors, too. 


Hand turned for handsome giving 


©L. B. Evans’ Son Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 
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An injormation-packed article about 


your baby’s care, 


feeding, growth and fun. 


atch Your Baby’s Hands 


Grow Smarter ! 





@ At 4 months, he plays 
with his hands like toys. 
Baby’s new game of “fin- 
gering his fingers” shows 
he’s using his head to 
make his eyes and hands 


@ By 10 months, he picks 
up tiny things with fore- 
finger and thumb. Learns 
pat-a-cake, waves bye- 
bye. Not a good ball 
player; he can’t depend on 
his hand to let go! 


@ Earlyin his second year 
he feeds himself. His mind 
tells his hand to find his 
mouth with a spoon. And 
before long, your smeary 
but happy baby begins to 
master his favorite skill! 
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With a minimum of time and a maximum of fun you can make any one of these delightful 
jumbo-sized animals for a special little youngster. To prevent the permanent “‘day after” 
look we’ve used washable materials: nylon fleece, cotton flannelette, washable trims, ant 
chopped foam-rubber stuffing that bounces back into shape after laundering. By JANET 





Mother hen of tweedy wool 
and calico chicks fit snugly into 
a wicker basket downed with 
















work together as a team. 





Snowy-white Teddy dons 
tam-o’-shanter, a hand-knit muffler- 
or, if you prefer, a gay necktir 
Journal Pattern No. 291! 


straw. Journal Pattern No. 2914. 


Bz get tired of the same menu day after day. To make your baby’s 
meals exciting, serve Heinz tasty Exclusives—such as Macaroni-Toma- 
toes-Beef-and-Bacon, Chicken Noodle Dinner, Split Peas-with-Vegetables- 
and-Bacon. In both Strained and Junior versions, you'll find many delicious 
varieties made by Heinz Baby Foods—but nobody else! Heinz Baby Food 
kitchens are located right in the nation’s garden spots wherever the finest 
fruits and vegetables grow. Our baby-food specialists carefully select the 
pick of each crop and pack it at flavor peak—to insure Heinz Baby Foods 
better color, perfect texture and finer flavor. 


@ Mother’s helper? We know each baby 
is different but let’s not forget fathers are 
different, too! This was pointed out at 
the 1957 Annual Conference of the Child 
Study Association of America. Some dads 
pitch in and help with baby and house- 
hold chores, others just don’t. There is 
no such thing as an Ideal Dad, but there 
are all kinds of different ways that a man 
can be a “good father.”’ (Almost any hus- 
band—haven’t you noticed?—will join in 
the family jobs and fun, and do it more 
often, the less he’s urged to do so.) 


A fringed mane of 
yarn or felt for this 
flannelette-and-fleece 
king of the animal 
shelf. Stands about 20 
inches. Nylon yarn 

for the eyelashes. Jour- 
nal Pattern No. 2916. 
@ All babies are cute — but there’s no 
denying that the pink-cheeked variety is 
the most appealing! Blood-enriching 
iron puts roses in your baby’s cheeks, and makes him feel as well as look 
his best. Heinz Strained Egg Yolks are a wonderful source of this impor- 
tant iron—and of protein and Vitamin A, too. Over 3 delicious creamy 
yolks in every jar. Another treat: Heinz Strained Egg Yolks with Bacon. 





Order Journal patterns 
from Reference Library, 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. 
Price, 25c each. 
(Pennsylvania residents 
please add sales tax.) 


@ Ahead-of-the-times: Heinz High- 
Protein Cereal — another Heinz Baby 
Food First! It’s twice as rich in protein 
as regular baby cereals. Heinz Baby 
Food experts devoted nine years of 
research to perfecting High-Protein 
Cereal. Made from such nutrients as 
wheat germ, soy flour, oat flour and 
milk—this delicious-tasting dish gives 
your baby a firm foundation for good 
healthy growth. To fix fluffy golden- 
colored High Protein Cereal, just mix 
it with milk or formula. Then watch it 
disappear from baby’s feeding dish! 


HEINZ 


Baby Foods 


e Strained Baby Foods 
e Junior Baby Foods 
e Teething Biscuits 





Circus elephant in “candy” pi 
nylon fleece. Add an apron collar a 
finish the paws and ears w 
gingham. Journal Pattern No. 29 


Over 


80 Better-Tasting 


e Strained Egg Yolks 
e Strained Orange Juice 
Pre-Qooked Cereals 
e Strained and Junior Meats 


Soft fleecy rabbit with floppy ears 
and legs. Detachable collar of flowers goes 
round the neck. Journal Pattern No. 2918. 
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Peace... handle with Johnsons 


Skin so delicate, you stroke it in wonder... 

You know that only the finest skin care will do... 
Only the purest powder... 

Only the gentlest oil... 


Only Johnson’s. 
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Isnt glass half the glamour of cosmetics? 


Confess now. Isn’t it the pretty glass bottle or jar that first keeps precious fragrances true. Glass preserves the mois- 
catches your eye? Of course, deep down you know that any ture (and the magic) of all your lotions, creams, shampoos, 
beauty aid sealed in shining glass is a better buy. Glass so that they stay fresh and usable to the very last drop. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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‘Matthew was plowing toward her now and 
he began to hurry, stumbling over the fresh- 
rned earth hilled up against the cotton. “I 
fought you-all some fresh water, daddy,” 
ne said. 

He took the bucket from her and drank 
hirstily. ““That’s mighty good, Miss Hattie,” 
e said gravely. “I thank you.” 

She turned to go to the others. “I'll bring 
bme more along about four o’clock.” 
Matthew shook his head. ‘I believe we’ll be 
rough by then. Now go on and give them 
oys a drink before they lay down and start 
ollering.”” He watched her slender, boned- 
own figure as she walked away. 

Matthew wiped his hand across his mouth 
d started rolling a cigarette, his eyes watch- 
ng the children of his loins. He was a stocky 
an, heavy built, with a broad, pleasant face 
hat was easy to smile even though there 
asn’t much laughter in him. 


"Ne finished the cigarette and put it under 
is heel, took the handles of the plow into his 
road, strong hands, and clucked to the mule. 
fe plowed down until he was even with the 
roup of boys clustered around Miss Hattie 
nd her fresh water. Knox was kneeling before 
er, laughing, teasing her. 

Looking at him, Matthew felt the old ques- 

on stir in his mind. Was he the one? The 
uestion always came to him unexpectedly, in 
1oments like this with his eyes on his children, 
rying to see them not as children but as 
hey were, grown and growing in their own 
vattern. 
Dunbar’s Cove had never been split away 
n inheritances. It had come to Matthew in 
hat way, and it would leave him in its entirety 
to another’s hand. 

Matthew himself had not been the oldest 
on. He remembered the moment when his 
ather had made the choice, had laid a hand 
n his shoulder and said, ““Dunbar’s Cove will 
© to Matthew.”’ Matthew hadn’t expected to 
e chosen. He knew, as they all knew, that the 
hoice was a matter of selection rather than 
adition, that any man of the family—or any 
oman, for that matter, though it had never 
happened—could be the inheritor. 

He stood watching his sons with Miss 
attie, considering them each in turn. Knox 
as the oldest and had the best chance, of 
rourse, as the oldest always had. He was big 
and sturdy, levelheaded except for that strange 
lightiness in him that did not go at all with 
whe way he looked. He was a fast hand with 
jJancing and the girls, but that would pass. 
Jesse John, already married, settled, quiet, 
jependable. But he let his wife run over him. 
aybe he was too meeky=mild, too easy- 
z0ing. 

Matthew’s eyes lingered longest on Rice, 
he youngest of the boys, the tall one. He was 
1 real farmer; he had the joy in him, the feel of 
he land, that Matthew had himself. But he 
as only eighteen, still too young to tell. 

Matthew shook his head. He wrapped the 
ines around the plow handles and walked 
across the cotton rows to join them. 
“Tl take a little more of that water if you 
don’t mind, Miss Hattie,” he said. He took 
he bucket and emptied it. ““Ah-h,” he said, 
iping his mouth, ‘“‘Miss Hattie totes the best 
ater in the world.” 

She scoffed at him, laughing. “Daddy! It’s 
ust old well water.” 

He smiled down at her. “But it changes 
hen you tote it, child. It’s got the taste of 
Ove in it.” 

She put an arm around the heavy muscu- 
larity of his leg, leaning against him. “You 
sure you won’t need another drink before 
quitting time?” 

Knox looked at his father. ‘““How long you 
think it’ll take us, sir?” he said. ‘I sort of had 
my mind on that dance tonight.” 

“I'm going, too,” Rice said quickly. 

Matthew looked around the field. “You 
boys go on and take out,” he said. “I can 
finish up here.” He liked to finish the laying- 
by all alone. He always found an excuse to 
send the boys out of the field when he started 
the first plowing for the year, and when he fin- 


DUNBAR’S COVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


ished the last. He looked at Jesse John. ““You 
go on, too,” he said. ‘““Connie’s gonna be want- 
ing to go to that dance.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Jesse John said. ‘‘I know she is.”” 
He turned away from his father and went 
slowly to take out Bodoc. She’d want to, all 
right, and she'd go. He actually believed that if 
he didn’t take her himself, she’d go alone. 
She’d be dancing with everybody just like she 
was still looking for a man. And that just 
wasn’t right. He hit his fist against Bodoc’s 
leg, making him step over. He was gloomily 
sure that she would prevail. She always did. 

Matthew did not start plowing again until 
they had taken out. He stood watching them, 
gripping the plow handles, his own mule rest- 
less and aggrieved because the other mules 
were leaving the field. 

“Get up out there,” he said softly to Prince. 
“Get up now. Let’s finish this plowing now.” 

Prince leaned into the collar and the plow 
handles came alive. They trembled in his 
hands and he watched the earth, moist from 
kept moisture, curl and break around the 
rooted stalks of cotton. 

Mark, his older brother, had been gone 
away in those days when Matthew had earned 
his inheritance. One morning in May his bed 
had been empty. That fall his brother still had 
not returned, nor had they heard from him. 
And on a day when the fields were full of 
cotton hands, during the mealtime on long 
tables under the oak tree, his father had laid 
his hand on his shoulder and said, ‘“‘Dunbar’s 
Cove will go to Matthew.” 

Matthew had stood still under the weight of 
the hand and the inheritance until the old man 
turned to him. “You can make next year’s 
crop without me. I’m going to set down.” 


The word “stove” comes from an Old 
English noun, stofa, meaning a heated 
room. This name, by a common lan- 
guage change, became in time the 
name of the heating agency instead of 
the heated place. So the stove, or 
stofa, in early Northern European life, 
was a room in which one could safely, 
or even comfortably, take a bath or 
| write. It was a “stuffy” place. 

Stoves have been known in Europe 
since Roman times. In very early days, 
when our ancestors lived in forests, it 
was a simple matter to provide heat to 
the house by dragging a log fo the cen- 
tral fireplace, which was merely a 
pavement on the floor of the “hall,” 
| with a louvered smoke vent in the roof 
above it. As time passed, and the woods 
were cleared or enclosed, fuel became 
scarce, and ways must be devised to 
save it. Highly decorated five-plate 
iron stoves were used in Northern Eu- 
rope in the fifteenth century. Since the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
enormous and beautiful tile heaters 
have been used in various cold climates, 
many of them highly decorated with 
forms of symbolic art. Clay and brick 
stoves were often built against outer 
house walls and could be fueled from 
without. On the northern plains of 
| Russia, enormous constructions of long 
and circuitous flues could secure a max- 
| imum of heat from a bundle of twisted 
straw or an armful of fagots. 

Early American foundries made five- 
plate iron stoves highly decorated with 
Biblical scenes and sayings. These at 
first were used only for heating; they 
were considered more cleanly and ele- 
gant than the earlier fireplace. But for 
some time cooking continued to be 
done on the open hearth. Finally it 
dawned, probably on some adventur- 
ous woman, that cooking food might 











That spring Matthew entered the fields 
alone to make the first plowing in the land. 
Only then did he permit his two younger 
brothers to help him. They had plowed and 
planted and tended and gathered, and still 
Mark had not returned. He did not come until 
Matthew’s sixth crop was in the ground. 


Bu when Mark did come he had the look 
of far traveling in his hard face and his eyes 
were like agate marbles against the dust of 
roads and the coal of freights. He came with 
a strangeness in him, and an anger that 
glowed through his agate eyes at Matthew. 

“T’ve come back,” he said. 

Matthew was standing on the front porch 
where he had come to answer his knock. ““You 
are welcome,”’ he said. 

Mark’s eyes shifted. ‘“‘Papa,’”’ he said. “‘Is 
he dead?” 

“No,” Matthew said. “But he’s old. He’s 
given Dunbar’s Cove to me.” 

He watched the flaring of the eyes, the 
quickly tightened jaw. “Until I came back it 
was yours,’ Mark said. ““But I’m the oldest.” 

Matthew shook his head slowly. ‘“‘No,”’ he 
said. “He gave it into my hands. I aim to 
keep it.” 

Mark moved then, exploded, surging up on 
the porch. There was a sudden knife in his 
hand and Matthew recoiled away from him. 
He had never fought in his life. He caught 
the wrist as the knife moved in and hit Mark 
with the other hand, knocking him off 
the porch. They fought all over the front 
yard while Matthew’s young wife came 
screaming from the kitchen, while his brothers 
Luke and John gathered around, afraid to 
interfere. 


STOVE 


easily and neatly be accomplished by 
the stove! Then came into being the 
great old cookstove or range, as it was 
sometimes called, with its clean and 
ever-ready oven which soon super- 
seded the vast outdoor structure of 
brick or stone which was a feature of 
most pioneer homesteads. The English 
Aga, cleverly devised to run for a day 
on one small bucketful of coal, has all 
the good qualities of the American 
range, at once cooking the family food 
and diffusing a volume of welcome 
heat. The word “range,” by the way, 
is reminiscent of a Roman kitchen, 
where a row or range of brick boxes 
enclosed the separate fires which 
cooked a variety of viands in such a 
way that their flavors did not mingle. 

The Franklin stove, designed by its 
famous inventor to be set into or be- 
fore a fireplace, was planned to econ- 
omize on fuel and to improve the diffu- 
sion of heat. When anthracite coal be- 
gan to be mined in the Eastern United 
States, the “base burner” was invented, 
a@ magazine stove which could feed it- 
self for a day on one scuttle of coal. 
Resplendent with mica glass in the 
doors and with nickel handles and foot- 
rests, it was thought by many house- 
wives to have conquered dirt and mess. 
But alas, the ashes still had to be car- 
ried out! 

The march of progress has left be- 
hind all but a few of the good old- 
fashioned cookstoves, but they are 
still the gourmets’ delight to those 
who own them, for with them can be 
achieved every degree of slow and 
loving cookery, from the "smile on the 

| 





side of the pan,” through all the forms 
of braising, jugging and casseroling sc 
hard to achieve with the clear, high, 
definite forms of heat afforded by most 
of the modern gas and electric ranges. | 

MARY K. BLACKMAR 
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They were bloody and dirty. Matthew's 
shirt was torn from his back. They stood still 
finally, hitting each other with steady fists 
until Mark broke ground, giving back against 
the oak tree. Matthew pinned his throat with 
one hand and hit him four times, slowly, with 
the other, until Mark’s hands covered his face 
and his body was slack and defenseless. 

Matthew drew back then, panting. “Dun- 
bar’s Cove is Dunbar land,” he said. The 
words came gaspingly. ‘““And any Dunbar can 
find a home here. But you. If you set foot in 
this cove again, I’ll kill you.” 

He stopped, waiting to see if Mark under- 
stood. Mark lifted his battered face. “I 
want ... water,” he said. ‘““Then I’ll ——” 

“Go now,’ Matthew said. “There’s no 
water here for you.” 

He moved again, his dead-tired limbs like 
lead but ready to fight if need be, and Mark 
wavered away from him, stooping to pick up 
his bundle, and went along the creek road to- 
ward the river, out of the cove. Matthew 
walked blindly, without seeing his young wife 
or his children or his brothers, to the edge of 
the porch. He had carried the memory of that 
violence in his mind ever since. 

That was why he had to be right now. He 
had been the chosen, and he had believed that 
his father had chosen well, had believed even 
to the extent of fighting and violence to hold 
the inheritance. Not for his own hunger, but 
for the cove itself. 

He lifted his head, realizing that he had 
finished with the laying-by. He went around 
the plow to unhitch the mule, and saw the 
stranger standing on the bridge, watching him. 
He was a young man, wearing clean-pressed 
khakis, the shirt open at the neck. He started 
coming toward Matthew, walking easily, care- 
fully over the cotton rows. 

‘““Howdy,”’ Matthew said gravely when he 
was three rows away, and the young man lifted 
his face. 

“Mr. Dunbar?” he said. “Mr. Matthew 
Dunbar?” 

“That’s me,’ Matthew said. 

““My name is Crawford Gates. I’m from the 
TVA—the Tennessee Valley Authority. I sup- 
pose you received our letter recently?” 

Matthew smiled. ‘Son, I ain’t been in to the 
post office since I put the first plow into the 
ground this spring.” 

Crawford Gates kept the frown from ap- 
pearing on his face. ‘‘Well,” he said easily, “I 
guess I’ll be the one to break the news.” 

Matthew turned away for a moment. “You 
go on,” he said. “‘I got to take out. You won't 
mind if | ——” 

“Go right ahead,” Crawford said. “In fact, 
I’ll help you.” He stepped to the side of the 
mule and began looping up the plow lines on 
the hames. ‘“‘The Tennessee Valley Authority 
wants to buy your land, Mr. Dunbar. That’s 
what I’ve come to see you about.” 

Matthew didn’t even straighten up. “My 
land,” he*said. “You might just as well quit 
talking right now, son. | ——”’ 

“You don’t understand,” Crawford -said. 
“We're building a big dam about ten miles 
down the river. All this land will be flooded. 
You’ll have to move somewhere else before 
the water comes.” He looked at Matthew 
seriously. “But you’ll be paid a good price.” 

Matthew turned his head slowly, looking 
about him. Then he looked back at Crawford. 
His face was not angry, or set, or determined. 
It was even friendly, explaining. “‘Son,”’ he 
said, still smiling, “I don’t aim to sell.” 


Gato Gates’ father had been a pecker- 
wood sawmill man, owning a portable rig that 
he transported to a site for a month, two 
months or a year of cutting, then dismantled 


and transported it elsewhere, so Crawford had . 


grown up with the smell of sawdust in his 
nostrils, with a knowledge of trees and timber 
as unconscious as the woods wisdom of the 
fast-stepping little mules that snaked the 
downed logs out of the underbrush to the 
mill. He loved those sturdy little mules, just as 
he loved his father riding the carriage back 
and forth, slamming the levers with ungloved 
hands, walking the log into the singing saw. 
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By the time Crawford was twelve years old 
he could ride the carriage himself, walking the 
big, aromant logs into the slicing saw, his own 
small hands working the levers as well as any 
man’s. He was a rangy, rawboned kid. He 
lived with his father in a tent on the sawmill 
site, for he did not even remember his mother, 
and the boys of whatever school he attended 
envied him his freedom, his tent life and the 
romance of the woods. But Crawford didn’t 
swell with the envy; he wanted only to get 
away from the school and back to the woods. 

By the time he was twenty years old he ran 
the sawmill, leaving his father completely free 
from the necessity of immediate supervision. 
He hired and fired men, he bought and sold 
timber, he arranged for tools and supplies and 
mule feed. 

Then, that summer, he told his father that 
he was quitting. He knew exactly what he 
was going to do. He would go to college and 
study civil engineering. He did not know, then, 
that his credits did not even approach the re- 
quirements. He did not find that out until he 
had walked out of the woods one day, carry- 
ing a bundle of his clothing, and caught the 
train to Knoxville, Tennessee. He had $100 in 
his pocket, and the promise of his regular saw- 
mill wages from his father. 

He took a test to replace the certification of 
credits, and when he left the school for the 
summer of 1929 he expected to return in the 
fall. But he never did. In August his father was 
working with an old saw that should have 
been scrapped long before. The saw broke, 
and when they picked his father up from where 
he had been hurled one leg was hanging by a 
thin sliver of flesh. 

That winter Crawford ran the sawmill while 
his father hobbled painfully about on the 
stump he had made out of a good piece of 
wood. The next year, during the long, slow 
summertime of 1930, they lost the sawmill. 
Bills had been piling up, and no one was cut- 
ting timber any more. Both Crawford and his 
father walked and rode for miles without find- 
ing work for the rig. Crawford’s father cried 
when they came to haul away the old, rattly 
engine, the bright shining saws, the log car- 
riage on which he had spent a life and a leg. 
Crawford did not cry. The next week he was 
working for another sawmill. 

During the following years, ambition seemed 
to have left him; or perhaps it was only 
enough, in the depths of the depression, to 
hang on to the job he had, low and menial and 
ill-paid though it was. 


Then Crawford Gates heard of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. He joined. The CCC 
shipped him to a camp in Mississippi where 
he was promptly made an assistant leader, 
with one yellow stripe on his arm. Within two 
months he was a leader, with an added stripe, 
and six months later he had become a sub- 
altern in a fire-fighting camp in Oregon, no 
longer a member of the corps but one of the 
commanders. 

He liked the CCC. He seemed to grow 
younger in contact with these conglomerate 
boys from backwoods and city slums. There 
was still little money, for every month a blue 
money order went to his father. But there were 
the camp, the boys and the men, the incredible 
tallness and virginness of the Pacific North- 
west woods into which he led his crews with 
McLeods and axes to dig fire lanes franti- 
cally against the sweeping burning of the sense- 
less fires struck by God or man among the 
tall trees. He changed in those years, grew again, 
with the beauty of the trees around him and the 
responsibility of the boys in his hands. Only 
the summons that he received could have 
made him leave it, a telegram from his father 
that said simply, “Son, you’d better come 
home now.” 

He went home riding in a Pullman for the 
first time in his life. His father was dying. He 
died the second night after Crawford walked 
up the hill road and turned in to the door. 

Crawford waited awhile after his father 
died, living alone in the little empty house, be- 
fore he knew what he wanted to do now. 
When he read about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the newspaper, he knew that he 
had found it. He made his application, took 
his tests and waited. One day there was a 
letter telling him that he was accepted. He was 
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a timber cruiser for the TVA. He was a part 
of the great plan that he had read about, that 
he had studied with avid attention during the 
period of waiting uncertainty. It was a big 
thing and he was part of it. 

Except he didn’t cruise timber. Not once 
had he entered into a stand of trees since he 
had been working at the job. With the illogic 
of needful change and urgency, he had been 
pressed into the Land Purchase Section, 
where his knowledge did not follow him as it 
would have with the timber. But he made the 
decisions and talked to the men, and he 
learned the function given him as capably as 
the younger men who surrounded him. 
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And so he came to Dunbar’s Cove, with all 
that behind him, and so he looked at Matthew, 
seeing him and liking him and even under- 
standing partly the stubborn ununderstand- 
ing, but still with the necessity of showing him 
the blank futility of resistance. 

“Sir,” he said, “you know what the TVA is 
doing here ——” 

“I’ve heard tell,” Matthew said. “Them 
dams they’ve been building up the river and 
down the river.” He shook his head admir- 
ingly. “All that to make work for folks.” 

Crawford leaned forward. “It’s not make 
work,” he said. “It’s the mightiest thing that 
God or man ever brought to this country. 
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They're taming the river, harnessing it, puttir 
it to work where it’s never worked before 

Matthew stood watching him, holding tf 
bridle reins in one hand. He was too courteou 
too kindly not to listen. : 

“They take that running water and they pi 
it through a turbine. They take the electriei 
and spread it over the land—so that folks lik 
you and mecan afford it and use it likea doze 
extra hands in the field. We’re not coming | 
here to make you do anything. We’re co 
in to help and guide you in the change. Y 
could just move in with a court order in o} 
hand and a set amount of money in the othe 
But the TVA doesn’t work that way. We cd 
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you find a piece of land at a good price, 
ch and fertile as this cove.” 
‘atthew felt a touch of exasperation. There 
no way to make this insistent young man 
erstand. He might as well put an end to it 
now. 
on,” he said, “you been doing a sight of 
iching here this evening. And I always feed 
/preacher a good meal. Why don’t you 
fe and take supper with us?” 
‘rawford laughed. “I reckon that I have 
» throwing the Good Book at you, Mr. 
\bar,” he said. “I ask your pardon. But 


in a man believes in something, he’s just. 


ito preach it.” 
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Matthew laid a hand on his shoulder. He 
was surprised at the firm stringiness of the 
muscles there. 

They crossed the bridge and turned down 
the side of the creek, following the field road 
that angled toward the barn. They passed the 
watermelon patch, walking companionably 
together, the mule leading behind. Matthew 
halted and handed the reins to Crawford. 

“TI got me a couple of melons cooling,”’ he 
said. “Wait just a minute.” 

He clambered down the creek bank and 
fished out the two melons he had put in the 
water at noontime. He tucked one under each 
arm and went back up the bank. 
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“I thought we’d have us a watermelon feast 
before supper tonight. Here, you tote one and 
I'll tote the other.” 

They started on again, each one carrying a 
cool watermelon on one shoulder. They went 
on toward the house, walking around into the 
front yard where the shade of the big oak 
sheltered them from the sun. 

Matthew raised his voice. “The plowing’s 
done,” he yelled. ‘“‘And I got me two water- 
melons out here. Who wants a slice?” 

There was a sudden scurry of noise and 
laughter inside the house and Miss Hattie 
burst out of the kitchen like a flock of quail. 
“Daddy!” she hollered. “Watermelon!” 
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“Whoa, now,” Matthew said, catching her 
up. “Wait till the rest get here. Where are the 


boys?” 

“They went down to the swimming hole to 
take a bath,” Miss Hattie said. “I’ll go get 
fenton 


Matthew turned to Crawford Gates. “‘Set 
down and cool off. A hot man ain’t got no 
business eating a cold watermelon.” 

But Crawford was looking at Arlis, coming 
from the kitchen with knives and spoons and 
a couple of salt shakers. Her apron had flour 
streaked on it, her hair was falling down on 
one side, but her good-humored, high-colored, 
tilted-eyed face appealed to him. She paused, 
startled, when she saw the stranger. 

“Arlis,” Matthew said, “this is Crawford 
Gates. He’s come to take supper with us.” 

Arlis stopped, feeling a little flustered with 
the heat and her untidiness. “Pleased to meet 
you,”” she said. She looked at Matthew re- 
proachfully. “If ’'d known you was having 
folks to supper, I’d have killed a chicken 


Matthew laughed. “‘No fried chicken,” he 
said to Crawford. ‘“‘Reckon you can stand it?” 

“T reckon so,” Crawford said, laughing too. 

They heard a whooping and a hollering 
from the direction of the creek and turned to 
see the boys come boiling out of the under- 
brush. Knox was in front, trailing a pair of 
overalls from one hand, and Rice was chasing 
him, wearing only shorts and a shirt. 

Matthew lifted his voice. ““Get your clothes 
on, boys. We got company.” 

They sobered instantly, seeing the stranger, 
and Rice hastily slipped on his overalls. They 
came on to the house, shaking hands with 
Crawford in turn. 
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Our opinion of people depends less 
upon what we see in them than 
upon what they make us see in our- 


selves. SARAH GRAND 
Thesaurus of Epigrams 
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‘All right,” Matthew said. “You boys get a 
couple of sawhorses and some planks. I want 
to cut these melons before they get hot again.” 

The arrangements didn’t take long and 
Matthew stood with the big butcher knife 
deftly slicing the melons. They were so ripe 
just the touch of the knife was sufficient to 
split them. The red, glistening meat separated 
almost of itself into V’s of deliciousness. 

Matthew laid down the knife and picked up 
one of the slices. He proffered it to Crawford 
Gates with a grave ceremony. Crawford ac- 
cepted it and stood waiting while Matthew 
handed each of them a slice in turn. 

Matthew looked at Jesse John. ““Where’s 
Connie?” 

“She doesn’t want any,” Jesse John said. 

Matthew frowned slightly. He did not like 
absences. But he went on with the serving, 
handing a slice with a lot of heart meat to Miss 
Hattie last of all. The boys were sitting on the 
roots of the oak tree, holding the melon slices 
in both hands, biting the meat out. Matthew 
did not touch his slice yet. He picked up the 
other one and walked with it to Connie and 
Jesse John’s room. 

He stopped in the doorway, looking at her. 
“You're missing out on some mighty good 
watermelon,” he said. 

She whirled around, ashamed of the thin 
slip she was wearing. “I . . .” she said, falter- 
ing... “I don’t care for any, Mr. Dunbar.” 

““Come on now,” he said gently. “This is a 
celebration. You can’t just leave yourself out 
of a celebration.” 

“But I’m not. . . dressed.” 

He went into the room and put the water- 
melon slice down on the dresser. ““Get 
dressed,” he said. ‘““And come on out.” He 
turned and went toward the door. “Is Jesse 
John taking you to the dance tonight?” 

“Yes. He said he wanted to take me.” 

Matthew nodded and went on. He stopped 
at the entrance to the living room and looked 
in. The old man was sitting in the worn rock- 
ing chair, his thin, blotched hands folded in 
his lap. 
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Matthew went into the room. He raised his 
voice. ‘How are you, papa?” 

For a long moment the old man did not 
move. His face was thin, fragile, seeming as 
though the light, dry bones would break with 
a touch. 

“All right, I reckon.” 
vered and stopped. 

“Papa,” Matthew said, “they’re trying to 
buy Dunbar’s Cove. They want to take the 
cove away from me.” 

But the old man had not heard. Or he had 
not understood. Matthew stood looking at 
him for a moment, then he went outside to the 
watermelon feast again. 


The thin voice qua- 


“Aw,” Knox was saying to Arlis, “you can 
go one time. I can’t remember when you've 
been to a dance.” é 

“‘T’ve got too much to do,” Arlis said. “After 
supper I’ll have the dishes, and cleaning up— 
it’s just too much trouble to try to go.’ 

““Arlis,” Crawford said suddenly, 
you'd let me take you to the dance.” 

She looked at him, a flush rising suddenly in 
her face. “I’m sorry. I have too much ——” 

“Oh, go on, Arlis,” Miss Hattie said briskly. 
“T’1l do the dishes. You go on.” 

“Of course,’’ Crawford said, looking down 
at his khaki shirt and pants, “I’m not dressed 
well for a dance, but ——” 
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“Well,” Arlis said, almost reluctantly, “if 
it’s all right with papa ——” 

“Go right on, for all of me,” Matthew said 
quickly, and it was done. 

“What’s your line of work, Mr. Gates?” 
Knox said. 

Crawford glanced at Matthew as though 
asking how much he should tell. “I work for 
the TVA,” he said. 

“Crawford is a land buyer,’’ Matthew said. 
‘He come to tell me that the TVA wants to 
buy the cove. They want to back dam water 
up here and make a lake out of it.” 

Knox stood up. “Are they really going to 
build that dam?” he said, suppressed eagerness 
in his voice. ““You think I could get me a job 
down there? I hear the TV and A pays mighty 
good money.” 

Rice was sitting still, watching Matthew. 
“Buy the cove?” he said. His voice was 
stunned, unbelieving. “‘How much do they 
want to pay?” 

Matthew turned away from him to look at 
Jesse John. But Jesse John was watching 
Connie come from the house in a white or- 
gandy dress, tripping carefully down the 
steps, carrying the watermelon slice in one 
hand. 

‘*Hello, everybody,” she said brightly. “My, 
it’s fun to have a watermelon feast.” Jesse 
John went to stand close to her. He wanted to 
touch her. But he was afraid he might soil the 
fresh, starched whiteness of the organdy. 

Matthew put down his unfinished water- 
melon. “If I’m going to do all the night work 
by myself,” he said, “I’d better get started 
before supper.” 

He walked away from them and went 
around the corner of the 
house toward the solitude 
of the barn, the company 
of the animals. 
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It is almost a definition of 
a gentleman to say he is 
one who never inflicts pain. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


The house where the 
dance was being held stood 
on a knob of hill. It was 
owned by Old Man Pre- 
cise, who also owned a 
fiddle and three sons and 
three daughters, all of whom 
could make music. Inside the house, the living 
room was bare of furniture, the splintery pine 
floor bare, too, and the wood thumped and 
trembled from the rhythmic weight of many 
feet. Chairs lined the walls, occupied by old 
ladies who talked among themselves and kept 
an eye on the girls. Many an older lady had 
an unconsciously patting foot in memory of 
her dancing days. 

And over it all, inside the house and out, 
was the music. Old Man Precise’s fiddle sang 
and sobbed and chirped the songs, stirring the 
feet and hearts of the dancers. 

Arlis said to Crawford, ““Look at Rice and 
that redheaded girl. He’s got it bad, hasn't 
he?” 

Crawford grinned, and looked back at her. 
“Yes,”’ he said. “But not much worse than 
me. He’s just younger about it, that’s all.” 

““How much younger?” Arlis said, avoiding 
the direction of his conversation. 

“I’m twenty-nine. How old are you, Arlis?” 


Anis thought about it for a moment, her 
feet moving automatically with the music. She 
was twenty. But from fifteen to twenty she 
had missed the carefreeness of the age because 
of the kitchen and the work. 

“You shouldn’t ask any girl how old she 
is,” she protested. 

He looked into her eyes. 
he said. ‘““Twenty-two?” 

She felt a slight stab of hurt. ‘‘Twenty,” she 
said quickly, and saw the change in his face 
as he realized his mistake. 

The music stopped and Old Man Precise 
called out, “I want me an old-timy square- 
dance set. Choose your partners!” 

Crawford wiped at the sweat on his face. 
“T don’t think I’d better risk it,” he said. “I 
don’t know how to square-dance.” 

“‘Let’s just watch, then,” Arlis said. She 
slipped her arm comfortably through Craw- 
ford’s, looking around the room. 

The square-dance set lined down the whole 
length; even some of the old women were in 
this one. Arlis looked for Connie and Jesse 
John, planning to go over and talk to them, 


“Twenty-three?” 
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but Connie was sitting alone in a chair agains 
the wall. As she watched, she saw Connie ge 
up and slip out the side door. She frowned} 
She knew that Connie was up to somethin, 

On the porch, Connie hesitated, loo in 
through the darkness toward the cluster ¢ 
young men under the cedars, daring he 
to approach them. The younger boys we 
reluctant to cut in on her, now that she was 
married woman, and she knew that the o 
women disapproved of her dancing at alli} 
even with Jesse John. 
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She saw Knox coming toward her from th 
darkness. “Knox,” she said, “have you see 
Jesse John?” av 
He stopped, one foot.on the step, 2 
looked up at her warily. “‘No,” he said 
“Went out to get a drink, I reckon.” 
Connie put one hand on the porch columm 
She felt suddenly light and easy. “‘He left m. 
sitting in there like an old lady,” she said, 4 
pout in her voice. But she did not really car 
any more. She looked at Knox boldly acro; 
the darkness. “Why don’t you come dang 
with me, Knox? Until Jesse John gets back, 
*“T reckon not, Connie,” he said. “I’m no 
much to dance.” 
She listened to the tight carefulness of hi hi 
voice. She moved a step nearer to him. 
remember when you liked to dance with m 
When you ——” 2) 
Knox stepped down to the hard-pack 
earth away from her. “That was before ye 
married my brother,” he said. He was | 
she was going to touch him, put her war® 
hand on his arm, and he turned quickly. 4 
I see Jesse John, I'll tell him you’re lookir’ j 
for him.” 
“Yes,” she said, keepir 
tremble out of ~ hig 
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voice.**You do that, Knox. 
She turned and fled intl 
the presence of the dani 
again. 

Knox walked quick 
toward the group undeéi 
the cedars. He was shake 
Nearly always he manage 
to keep people betwee} 
them. Connie had been a summer night, t 
summer nights, over three years ago. Buta 
persisted in cherishing it, bringing it up b 
tween them, even though she was ma 
now to Jesse John. 

“How dy, Knox,” a voice said as he joine 
the group. ‘Take a little snort.’ 

“t m toting my own,” Knox said, “than! i: 
you.” He took out the bottle and tilted # 
feeling the fiery trickle down his thro 1 if 
“Anybody care for a swallow?” 3 

The voices murmured at him and he put tf a N 
bottle away. “Jesse John here?’’ he said. i 

“Here,” Jesse John said. ee 

“Connie’s looking for you.” } 

“TI was just going to see about her,” Jes#! 
John said, moving away from the group. 

Knox stayed for a time, then he drifted 4 
the house and looked in at the whirli 
throng. But he discovered he did not want #fs 
go inside and went instead into the grove 4 
trees where his mule was hitched. He swurt 
into the saddle and headed home in a shaijf 
lope. At home, he unsaddled, turned the mujfi 
into the stable and walked around to the fro#4! 
porch. - 

“Home so early?” Matthew’s voice sajt 
from the darkness. ‘*What’s the matter at tif! 
dance?” I 

“Oh,” Knox said, ‘‘it’s just an old dancelf'! 

Matthew chuckled. “I’ve seen you rim 
twenty miles to one of them old dances, evim 
knowing you had to hit the field at daylight#™ 

Knox sat down on the porch. “I reckqf 
you grow out of it,” he said. “Papa, I be# 
thinking. Now we got the crop laid by, I thi 
I'll go down to that dam and see if I 
find me a job of work.” 

“Why do you want to do that?” 

“It’s good money.” 

Matthew stirred in his chair. “It ain’t ne 
been necessary for a Dunbar to go out 
public work,” he said. “If you need mo} 
I'll put money in your hand. How much 
you want?” 

Knox moved jerkily. “It’s not just that 
want to make it myself. I want to go, papa 
want.to go tomorrow. Do you say I can?” 
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Matthew watched him. “I’d rather you 
rt,” he said slowly. 

i’m twenty-four years old,” Knox said 
bornly. “| ——” 

WYes,”’ Matthew said. “You’re your own 
. But Id still rather you didn’t.” 

they sat still, for the length of a cigarette. 
x picked up the bottle and drank from it 
in, emptying it. He stood up. 

Going to bed, son?’ Matthew said mildly. 
nox looked across the darkness, milky 
) with moonlight, at his father. He knew 
lvouldn’t leave tomorrow, not in the face 
atthew’s will, implied in the mildness of 
rather you didn’t.” 

0, sir,” he said. “I didn’t use that dance 
t. I think I’ll go back.” 

fe walked quickly away, leaving Matthew 
e again. After a while Matthew heard the 
ie’s hoofs pass quickly toward the heading 
ne cove, taking the restlessness and turbu- 
e of his eldest son with him. 


irawford stopped the car under the trees 
he head of the cove. ‘“‘Let’s walk the rest 
the way,” he said. 

All right,’ Arlis said. She looked up at 
oon, silvering through the tree branches. 
hunted in her mind for something to talk 
jut, something to hold them together a 
le longer. “Crawford,” she said, “what 
you and the TVA going to do about the 
io 

e’re going to buy it.” 

wrlis put her hand on the side of the car. 
e’ve lived here a long time,” she said. “‘It’s 
na be strange, moving somewhere else.” 
Yes, I guess it is.” He picked up her other 
d, lacing fingers carefully with his own. 
ve always lived a footless kind of life, but 
‘n guess how it would be.” 

he let him keep her hand. ‘‘Crawford,” she 
, “don’t hurry him. Let him make up his 
mind to it.” 

e’ll give him all the time we can. That’s 
| way the TVA does business.” 

here was nothing else to say. “I’ve got to 
n now,” she said. “I’ve enjoyed the dance. 
I a 

oving slowly, side by side, they started 
he road toward the house. “‘Arlis,”” Craw- 
1 said. He was almost afraid to say the 
ds, afraid of the answer. “Me being with 
TVA and all—coming to buy your father 
> He stopped. “It won’t make any 
erence between me and you, will it?” 

he did not respond, either by face or by 
e. “Difference?” she said. ““We went to 
ance together ——” 

But I want to come back to see you, I 





the hesitated. Then she said slowly, “I 
‘t say. But if you’re working around here, 
kon you’ll be welcome at our house.” 

I will,” he said happily. “Ill be working 
his area for a long time te -eome.” 

ey didn’t say anything further. The moon- 
it flooded them and the night was cool 
er the heat of the dance. They could hear 
talking from the creek and from some- 
ere came the sudden startling scream of a 
ech owl. Arlis flinched and gripped his 
, though she had been hearing screech 
s all her life. 

At the steps to the porch they stopped. 
‘ood night,” Arlis said. 

Good night, Arlis,” Crawford said softly. 
1 be back to see you—soon.” 

t was a clumsy, ill-timed kiss, for he had 
known he was going to do it and she was 
prepared for his boldness. She was draw- 
away in the moment of touch and then 
en he stopped she was returning it invol- 
arily. But it was a strangely satisfactory 
s. She drew away quickly and went up the 


tawford Gates was looking at the man 
oss the desk. He studied him before he 
»pped his eyes to the papers in his lap. 
hat’s it,” he said. “I’m going to see Mr. 
nbar again today.” 

The man was leaning back in his swivel 
ir. “Is he holding out for more money?” 
rawford put the papers away in folders. 
0, sir,” he said. ““Not Matthew Dunbar. 
just doesn’t want to move. He’s got a big 
ily and the land has been in the family for 


a long time. It’s just resistance to change, 
differentness.”’ 

““How are you going to handle it?” 

Crawford stood up. “I don’t see but one 
thing to do,” he said slowly. “Make old 
Matthew understand the real thing about 
TVA, how him and his cove don’t have the 
right to stand in its way.” 

The man pursed his lips. 
recourse to condemnation.” 

“Sure,” Crawford said. “But we’ve got 
time. They’re not going to get that dam fin- 
ished tomorrow.” 

The boss turned back to his papers. ““You 
know how we operate,” he said. “We'd rather 


““There’s always 


have a friend of the TVA any time, instead of 


an enemy. Go to it.” 

Crawford smiled with relief. “I’m taking 
the map and the forms out there today.” 

He walked down the old dusty stairs and 
across the street to where he had parked his 
car and threw the folder into the back seat. 
The car was hot from sitting in the sun. He 
wheeled around the square, and took a street 
leading out. The pavement ended quickly and 
he was on gravel. He drove carefully, feeling 
the jar of the rough chert road coming up 
through the wheel into his hands. 

He spun out of trees into cotton fields, then 
back into trees again, and stopped in the 
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shade at the head of the cove. He got out, 
reached into the back seat for the folder and 
walked rapidly up the road. The front yard and 
the porch were empty. He stopped at the 
steps and lifted his voice. ““Hello the house.” 

He waited, preparing to call again, when he 
heard a door open. He knew it was Arlis 
before he saw her. She stopped i in surprise. 

‘Hello, Arlis,” he said. ““] ——” 

““Crawford.”’ Her face looked flushed and 
pleased. “‘I didn’t expect you back so soon.” 

He wanted to move up the steps to her side, 
to touch her. “‘I came to see your daddy. But 
it’s good seeing you, too, Arlis.” 


CONT ED ON PAGE 137 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135 
‘She stood watching him and it was not at 
as she had expected. She had felt that the 
ing and the togetherness and the kiss 
puld stand thickly between them, barring 
mmunication. But it was not that way; it 
as only easy and casual and friendly in the 
oad daylight. 

“He’s out in the woods working up the 
inter wood,” she said. ““They’ll be in to din- 
1 pretty soon. I’ve got some coffee on the 
ove. Won't you come into the kitchen?” 

She opened the door and entered, Crawford 
hind her. 

“Sit down,” Arlis said to him. “I'll heat the 
offee.”” 

She brought clean cups and a pitcher of 
eam and then poured sugar into a very old 
nd battered silver sugar bowl that she took 
om a top shelf. He knew that she did not use 
e bowl for every day. 

She did not sit down with him until the 
offee was hot and poured, but kept busy 
bout the stove. Then, while he spooned 
1ga into his cup, she slipped into the seat op- 


She blushed. ‘“Yes,” she said. ““Yes. It was 
good time.” 

“T hope you didn’t mind me. . . there at the 
“No,” she breathed. “It was all right. I 


eal 

He leaned forward. “‘Arlis, before the others 
et here I wanted to ask you—I mean, I’m go- 
g to the picture show in town Saturday. You 
ant to go with me?” 

She sat very still. Jt is real, she thought. Jt 
zally did happen last night and I didn’t just 
gine it. 

“Yes, * she said. ““Yes, I would like to go.” 
There was a sound at the porch screen door 
ind Crawford stood up as Matthew came into 
he kitchen. 

“Why, howdy,” he said. “I didn’t expect to 
ee you.” He looked at Arlis. “You got my 
inner ready, girl?” 

“Tt’s in the warming oven. It'll be on the 
able by the time you’re there yourself.” 

“Good,” Matthew said. ““Come on, Craw- 
ord. Wash up and eat with us.” 

Crawford hesitated. “All right,” he said. “I 
3 you.” 

He followed Matthew to the back porch 
nd out into the yard. They washed, side by 
ide, Matthew stooping over the pan and 
plashing the water heartily into his face and 
ver his hands and arms. 

Crawford said carefully, “If you don’t mind, 
“d like to go over your place with you. We’ve 
zot aerial photographs to measure your land 
and you can show me just where your lines go 
on the map. Then we can figure the acreage 
and make you a price on the basis of that.” 
7 don’t need no price?’ Matthew said 

y. “So I don’t see no need for you to go 
to all that trouble.” 
“It’s just a job I’ve got to do.” Crawford 
smiled deprecatingly. *“They tell me to go out 
and measure some land, I’ve got to measure 
it. It doesn’t commit you to anything.” 


Mi attnew studied it for a minute. “All 
right,” he said. “I don’t want to get you into 
no trouble with your boss. You can measure 
my land from now to doomsday if you're a 
mind to.” He grinned faintly. “It’s gonna take 
you that long to buy it anyway, Mr. Gates.” 

After the hearty meal, Crawford and Mat- 
thew prepared to walk over the land. Craw- 
ford took out the aerial map. “I’ll need to 
know just where your boundaries run,” he 
said. “I’ve got a pretty good idea, but I have 
to be sure.” 

Matthew held the map in both hands. “‘Here 
we are,” he said, putting his finger on the 
place. He was pleased. “I recognized it right 
away, even if I ain’t never seen it from the air.” 

He gave the map back to Crawford and 
they walked out into the field road. Crawford 
looked around at the cove. 

“It’s a pretty place, Mr. Dunbar. A mighty 
pretty place.” 

“Yes,” Matthew said, slogging on steadily 
in the heat. He always moved that way, slow 
and deliberate and steady. “‘Yes, it is. I don’t 
never get over the pretty of it, myself.”’ 


Crawford was silent for a moment. They 
reached the bridge and he stopped, spreading 
out the map again. He got out the pad of 
blanks and filled in the heading. ““You’ve got 
all this here in cotton,” he said, moving a fin- 
ger to indicate. “Is that right?” 

“Yes,” Matthew said. ‘‘That’s all the cotton 
I raise.” 

Crawford started to write on the pad. “You 
can just about tell from the map what’s grow- 
ing. But we check it. And this is where the 
corn starts.”’ He turned the pad over and mul- 
tiplied some figures. 

Matthew watched. “Yes,” he said. “I’ve 
got a little jog of timber land right here, 
though.” He indicated the place. 

Swiftly Crawford altered the line. “I didn’t 
know you went up that far.** He smiled. “We 
were aiming to cheat you there.” 

He folded the map and they walked on. 
Crawford could feel the hot sun beating heav- 
ily through his khaki shirt. He said, “I wish 





GOING AWAY 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


Going away. Yes, 'm going 
Away. Seafarer forth, 
I shall ribbon the earth 
With whistles 
And fo’e’sles 
And postals 
And mirth 
To bring you at last 
Good report of my worth— 
Happy day! 


I'm going. 

Good-by. 
I’m going. 

Don’t ery. 
I'm going to get 
A blue tear for your eye 
From the pool where the 

snow dolphins play. 

I’m going to miss you. 
Though it’s you I shall find. 
The way will be lonely, 
But going is only 
A way. 





there was some way I could show you the 
whole TVA, like I showed you that map. I’d 
like to take you down to that damsite some- 
time. Maybe ——” 

“I’m a busy man, Mr. Gates,” Matthew 
said. “I don’t have no time to go gallivanting 
off this time of year. This is hay land. Did you 
get that?” 

Crawford stopped, making notes on the pad 
of paper. “I nearly walked right by it,” he 
said. ““You’ve never had electricity in your 
house, have you?” 

“No,” Matthew said. ““The power company 
talked once of putting a line through, but it 
never did come to nothing.” 

Crawford said, ““When TVA gets through, 
there"ll be power lines all through here. 
There'll hardly be a farm that won’t have elec- 
tricity.” 

““Yeah,”’ Matthew said. “To hear you tell it, 
I ain’t going to be here to enjoy it.” 

Crawford stopped in the field road. “But 
you wouldn't do a thing to keep anybody else 
from getting it? You wouldn’t want to hold it 
away from all the other folks around here?” 

“No,” Matthew said slowly. “I reckon I 
wouldn’t want to do that. They’re my neigh- 
bors. I wouldn’t turn a hand to hurt them in 
any way.” 

“You don’t have to turn a hand,” Craw- 
ford said bluntly. “All you’ve got to do is stand 
still in your stubbornness. That way, you'll be 
hurting the whole countryside, holding it back 


from the progress and the advancement it 
needs.” He leaned forward. “Mr. Dunbar, 
tell me one thing: Just one thing, and then 
I'll shut up. If I can show you what a big thing 
TVA is, if I can convince you in your heart 
what it’s going to mean to the people of this 
country—if I can do all that, will you agree to 
sell Dunbar’s Cove?” 

Matthew thought about it. He looked up at 
Crawford, a slight smile touching his lips. 
“Son,” he said, “even if you could do all 
that—even if you did do all that—I still 
wouldn’t sell Dunbar’s Cove.” 

Crawford tried to smile. “I reckon I got my 
answer,” he said ruefully. ““Come on, let’s 
finish up.” 


Matthew felt sorry for him, seeing the 
change come into his face. “Son,” he said, 
“‘you can talk from now on, if you want to. I 
never yet shut my mind like a steel trap. So, 
if you got to, you just keep on talking.” 

They walked around to the front yard, into 
the shade of the big oak. Matthew looked at 
the boys sprawled on the front porch. 

Both Knox and Rice sprang up at the same 
moment, fumbling out of sleep. They looked 
around, bewildered, and Matthew began to 
laugh. 

“‘That’s all right,” he said. ““We didn’t lose 
too much time. It ain’t no more than two 
o'clock.” 

Crawford was sitting on the edge of the 
porch, figuring on the back of the pad. “We 
had you figured for about two hundred and 
fifty-some acres,” he said. “Adding in twenty- 
six acres for that woodland makes it some- 
thing like two hundred and eighty acres. . . . I 
imagine you'll be offered around twenty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars for your place.” 

“That much?’ Matthew was impressed. 

“Of course,” Crawford said hastily, “that’s 
just a guess.” 

Rice sat up excitedly. “Papa,” he said, ““we 
could take that money and start us a dairy 
farm! That’s the easy farming. No hoeing and 
plowing and planting—well, some, because 
you've got to raise your feed. But not like 
farming. It’s not anything like farming.” 

Matthew could feel the freezing start inside 
him. He turned slowly and looked at Knox. 
“What do you know about this?” he said. 
“Are you ——”” 

“Oh, that’s his idea,” Knox said indiffer- 
ently. ““That’s all he’s talked about ever since 
the first word was said about selling the place.” 

Matthew looked at Rice again, seeing the 
excitement in him dull down under his probing 
stare, and then he turned to Crawford. ““You 
done everything you need to do, Mr. Gates? 
I’ve got to get back to work.” 

“Yes,” Crawford said. 

He stood alone, watching, while Matthew 
led the boys around the side of the house out 
of sight. 


It was good to be back in the cove again, 
even though he had been gone only for the 
morning. Matthew turned the T-model into 
the road paralleling the creek bank. He had 
not been out of the cove since he’d put his 
crop into the ground. But today he’d had to 
go to town for baling wire. He had meant to 
take his time with the trip, but he had not 
stayed long after all. The men in the barber- 
shop had talked only of the dam. The men at 
the mule barn were telling stories about the 
wages the TVA was paying and how every- 
body, just about, could at least get on the 
crews for the summer that were clearing the 
reservoir. He had gone into the bank, and 
near the entrance there had been a sign with 
an arrow pointing up the stairs, saying TVA 
LAND Orrice. As he stood looking at it, he 
saw Crawford Gates crossing the sidewalk 
without seeing him. Matthew, perturbed in his 
mind, had gone on into the bank and trans- 
acted his business hurriedly, anxious to get on 
back home to the cove. He drove into the 
shade of the big tree alongside the house, 
stopped the car and got out, and unwired the 
hundred pounds of ice from the front bumper. 

““Arlis,” he called, “bring me something to 
wrap the ice in. Hurry now.” 

He heard her moving in the kitchen and he 
waited until she came to the door with an old 
quilt in her hands. He took it from her and 
began wrapping the ice carefully. 


lof 


“Have us some ice cream tonight,” he said 
cheerfully. “I thought that’d be a good idea 
on a hot day like this. Where are the boys?” 

Arlis smiled. ““Knox took ’em back up in 
the woods,” she said, “right after you left.” 

Matthew laughed. ““Now, Knox knows I 
like to help make his run.” He opened the 
screen door. “Well, when your mash gets 
ready, you've got to run it. I'll go see how 
they’re making out.” 

He walked through the barn and out the 
other side, angling across the peanut patch. 
It was a fifteen-minute walk to the place 
where Knox always set up his still. There 
was a fast-flowing spring, good water, and the 
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“Go on back to the house, papa. We “You won't let me go down there to work,” 
oe. E . , er eee Ee ok ox said stubbornly. “I’m staying at home, 
nae a tnt a ne ved closer to the still. “What just like you wanted me to. But I got me a 
4 a eee or ps ae b e going d et for my stuff and I aim to rr 
pg ie Sei ciimcis Seatac “es atthew stood still, fighting it inside him. 
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vent of Vi ae" ae eae ae in the reservoir are just crying for some shine.” He turned toward Jesse John and 
<n er es om the firebox wh Rice. “Take that ax and start chopping glass 
i been s nore wood until I tell you when it’s time to stop. 
lame Ic h work too. Jesse John stood up uncertainly. 


“No,” Knox said. 








“T thou 3ou were taking the day ; OX aes 
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| into the air. Jesse John and.Rice stood watch- 
| ing as Knox labored over thé breaking, the ax 
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t 
you are.” He picked up the ax, hefting it inj 
one hand, and walked back to Knox. “You'rel 
right. They ain’t got no call to break up your! 
own liquor. Take this and start breaking.” 

For a moment Matthew thought that he was 
going to refuse and defy. But, slowly, Knox’s 
hand moved to take the ax, his face suddenlyl@ 
still and white and blank. 

“Y ou’re making me do it?” he said hoarsely, 

“No commercial liquor can be made on 
Dunbar land,” Matthew said. “Not as long as 
I’m the man.” 

Knox lifted the ax and walked swiftly to the 
cluster of jars and jugs. He swung the ax 
against them in a sweeping blow. The instant 
pungency of the whisky swept thick as musk 


rising and falling, flashing in the sunlight. 
“All right,” Matthew said finally. There 


Knox paused with the ax lifted in the air and 
looked over his shoulder at Matthew. He 
threw the ax into the glitter of broken glass 
and went away from them, making his own! 
path into the woods. 

“Kill the rest of that run,” Matthew told 
Jesse John and Rice. “And bring his coppei 


We'll put it away for him until he’s ready tof 
use it again.” 

He watched them begin with the banking] 
and dismantling, then he walked away. 


Connie had waited long enough for Jesse! 
John. This morning she had said something’ 
about going swimming in the creek pool ancl 
she had believed he would come to take her, 
for he did not like her to swim alone. But she} 
was not going to wait any longer. =a 

She walked slowly, feeling the beads of per-] 
spiration on her face from the heat. The bath-§ 
ing suit under the white dress clung stiffly to® 
her body and she kept thinking about the cool, 
tree-shaded water, where the boys had cut] 
back the brush, and there was a homemade) 
diving board. The creek widened and deep-) 
ened in this part, a natural swimming hole. 7 

She sat down to take off her white shoes, 
then reached and caught the hem of her dress, 
lifting it over her head. She walked to the edge! 
of the pool, tugging at the bra of the suit. 

“Just my luck,” a voice said. “‘A bathing: 
suit. 

She recovered herself, startled, and saw him! 
standing across the creek bank on the othe 
side. “‘Who—who are you?” she said, feeling) 
the fright creeping into her voice. 

He was tall, with a smooth, tanned face 
and a tiny black mustache shading the upper 
lip. He wore overalls and a battered felt hat. 
“Ever” book I ever read in my life didn’t say) 
anything about a bathing suit when a man 
watches a woman go swimming by herself,” he: 
said, grinning. “Just my doggoned luck.” 

With his eyes on her, Connie felt as though 
she were not wearing the protective cloth at 
all. She slid quickly into the creek. ““Who a 
you?” she demanded. 

*“Me?” He grinned elaborately. ““My name! 
is Ceram Haskins. I’m bossing one of those)” 
clearing gangs over yonder.” 


She felt better now. He was a stranger, but)7 
his voice spoke in the accents she knew. Shi 
smiled a trifle of a smile. ““You shouldn’t 
sneaking around where a girl might take it in 
mind to go swimming.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I didn’t aim to. 
sneak around. I was just hunting a shady) 
place to set for a while. Say, what’s youl 
name?” ’ 

“Connie.” She bent her knees and waded’ 
deeper into the water. ( 

“Why don’t you come over?” he said. “We) 
could talk better without the width of thecreek 
between us.” 

She flirted her head. “I don’t reckon I’ve got 
anything to talk about. Not with a stranger 
that hangs around ——” 

“All right,” he said. “I'll just have to come 
over there.” 

He jumped into the water, clothes and all, 
splashing a wave over her and into her face.) 
She gasped, backing away, her hands wiping 
at her water-stinging eyes. When she hac 
them cleared again he was standing shoulder 
deep next to her. 
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“Howdy,” he said gravely. “Do you go 


swimming here often?” 
“Just ... once in a while. I’ve got to go now. 
I 9 


He reached out his hands and took her 
arms in them. They were big hands, holding 
her tightly. ““You just got here,” he said. 


_“Don’t quit now, just when I decided to keep 


you company.” 

She did not move. “All right,” she said. 
The water was not that cold, but her teeth were 
chattering. “*All right. I’Il stay—for a few min- 
utes.” 

He relaxed, turning loose of her. ““You live 
near here, Connie?” 

She moved her head toward the cove. 
“Back there. Just a little ways.” 

He stared at her boldly, appraisingly. 
“You're a mighty pretty girl to live way out 
here. I been a lot of places, and seen a lot of 
girls. But I can’t recollect ever seeing a pret- 
tier.’ He lifted one hand to touch her cheek. 
“Not even with her hair down wet and hang- 
ing in her face.” 

She flinched away from the feel of his hand. 
*Don’t,” she said sharply. 

He smiled, but the casualness did not reach 
into his eyes. ““Doggone,” he said, ‘‘you’re a 
pretty thing. Reckon a feller could take you to 
see a picture show tonight?” 

She tossed her head, turning full face to- 
ward him. “I don’t think so. I don’t think my 
husband would like it.” 

They were going to be magic words, making 
him disappear out of her sight. But he did not 
move. There was only a brightening in his 
eyes. 

“No husband smart enough to get a good- 
looking woman like you ought to let her go 
swimming by herself,” Ceram said. 

She felt his hand touch her under the water. 
“Don’t!” she said sharply. 
“Don’t you ——” 

But she did not move. 
His other arm went around 
her body, holding them to- 
gether, and she could feel 
the strength and tautness 
of his legs. 

“Don’t!”’ She turned her 
nead against his chest, hid- 
ing her face, feeling the trembling weakness 
paralyzing her will. 

“All right, baby,” Ceram said. His voice 
was low, husky. “All right, honey. Come on, 
honey.” 

She followed him out of the water numbly, 
clambering up the bank, telling herself that it 
wasn’t true, it wasn’t going to happen, she 
couldn’t do this to Jesse John. 

They moved back into the trees along the 
path, Ceram walking ahead of her, not even 
turning to look until he stopped and reached 
to pull her down on the ground. 

Then he jerked away, .startled into cold- 
fess. In the same instant a voice spoke out, 
“What's going on here?” 

She sat upright and. saw Knox standing 
over them. His hands were clenched tight and 
hard against his sides and she could see the 
angry grind of his teeth under hard lips. 

“Look, mister,” Ceram said. He was al- 
ready on his feet. ‘“‘Look, mister, I 4 


everybody. 





Kuox advanced on him, his hands lifting. 
Ceram turned, starting to run, and Knox 
sprang, dropping him to the earth with 
ground-jarring suddenness. Ceram started 
getting up and Knox helped him, grabbing the 
bib of his overalls. 

“You get out of here. You hear me? Get 
straight on out of here.” 

He hit Ceram again and shoved him away. 
Ceram stumbled. 

“Look, mister,” he said, “I just ——’ 

“Get on,” Knox said. ““Don’t tell me about 
it. Just get on.” 

Connie sat staring at the two of them. Then 
Knox turned to her. “‘Slut,”’ he said. ‘I ought 
to ——_” 

He moved toward her and she shrank away 
from him. “I couldn’t help it,” she said wildly. 
“T couldn’t, I tell you. I a 

“No,” he said, “I guess you couldn’t help 
the way you was born. But help it or not, I’m 
going to march you to the house and show you 
to Jesse John the way you are.” 

“Don’t tell him,” she said in agony. 
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There is one who is wiser 
than any of us, and that is 


‘“*He’s my brother,” he said grimly. “I don’t 
have the right to hide from him what I seen.” 

She straightened up, her voice flaring. ‘““You 
got a right to talk. You started it, Knox Dun- 
bar. You was the first. That’s why I married 
Jesse John, just so I could be in the same 
house. Just so I could see you.” 

He did not believe her. And yet he had to 
believe. He remembered the way she had 
watched him after those few nights together. 
“You shouldn’t have married Jesse John, 
then,” he said, more quietly, standing still 
and looking somberly down at her. “All 
right,” he said at last. “I won’t see Jesse John 
again. I’m leaving the cove right now. I’m go- 
ing to work for the TVA.” 

“You're leaving?” she said. “You’re not 
going to be a 

“No,” he said. His voice tightened, rasping. 
“But let me tell you one thing, Connie. If I 
hear even one whisper about you and any 
other man, Ill come back. And I'll destroy 
you as my brother’s wife. You hear me?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I hear you.” 

He moved a step closer to her. ““And I’m go- 
ing to make sure you remember it. I’m going 
to punish you. Just as if I was Jesse John.” 

His hand swung at her, slapping against her 
tender flesh, and she cried out. He lifted the 
hand again, hitting her with the open palm, 
catching her on her hip as she writhed. His 
hand was hard, horny with callus, and tears 
sprang into her eyes. He hit her again and 
then again. 

Then he turned and started away. “Jesse 
John loves you, Connie,” he said. “I wish 
you’d remember that. I’ve never seen a man 
love his wife the way he does.” 





Miss Hattie was up in the grape tree when 
she saw Rice come out of the woods and 
across the fields toward 
Matthew and the slowly 
moving team of mules. 
Miss Hattie had become a 
people watcher, abandon- 
ing the childish pursuits 
that had occupied her be- 
fore. Her favorite subject 
was Connie. But this morn- 
ing Connie was staying in 
her room, had not even come out for break- 
fast. 

Miss Hattie climbed down from the tree and 
went along the path toward the creek, intend- 
ing to go on to the field. But while she was bal- 
anced in the middle of the foot log she saw 
Connie walk by on the road, going toward 
the head of the cove. Miss Hattie came 
quickly off the log and paralleled the road in 
underbrush, keeping Connie in sight, waiting 
for whatever would be revealed. 

Connie felt heavy-eye tired today, as 
though the sleep had not rested her. She had 
remained in the bed after Jesse John had arisen, 
feigning sleep until he had left the room. But 
she had lingered a long time after, trying to 
deny the decision in her, until at last she had 
stood up. She had thrown on an old house 
dress and a pair of shoes with run-down heels 
and there was no lipstick and powder on her 
face. Without the coloring her lips looked 
pale, but today she did not need beauty. 

She came to the heading where the cove 
road angled into the dirt road going down- 
river toward town. For more than a quarter of 
a mile she walked in tree shade. She came out 
suddenly into the harsh straight line of clear- 
ing and stopped. She shaded her hand over 
her eyes and looked ahead. She could see the 
men working out there, not too far from the 
road. She stood a moment, watching, then 
she walked out slowly into the sunlight. She 
put a swing into her hips as she walked. 

She was almost past before Ceram saw her, 
recognizing her instantly, and it stunned into 
him like the fist of an angry man. 

He did not stop to remember that these 
men lived in this area and that they would 
immediately recognize her. He stood and 
watched, then folded up the time book and 
stuffed it into his shirt pocket. He went away 
from the men, angling across the new-cleared 
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ground toward the place where she had dis-. 


appeared into the trees. 

He reached the woods, afraid that she had 
gone on. But she was waiting for him just in- 
side the covering shelter of the woods. % 


““You’ve got to take me away,” she said. 

He stopped, frightened by her words. 
“‘What’s the matter? What happened?” 

She looked at him, her face pale, almost 
drawn in the harsh light. Her eyes were large, 
open, looking at him and seeing the slant of 
his face, the bulk and heft of his shoulders. 

“He nearly killed me,” she said. “‘He was 
going to kill me, but—but his brother stopped 
him. You’ve got to take me away.” 

Ceram stood watching her. “I can’t take 
you anywhere. I’ll be working here for a long 
time. He’ll be sure to find us.” 

“‘This isn’t the only dam in the world,” she 
said steadily. “‘A man like you can find work 
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anywhere.” She opened the front of the house 
dress. ““Look.” 

There was a harsh bruise there and she 
looked down at it herself, remembering the 
weight and fall of Knox’s hand. She drew a 
deep breath, shudderingly. 

““He was going to kill me,” she said. “And 
he will kill me if I go back.” 

Ceram did not even see the bruise. He saw 
only the breast, the shamelessness of her bar- 
ing. 

She closed the house dress again and came 
to him. “I’ve been thinking,” she said. ‘‘All 
night I’ve been thinking ” She was trem- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139 
jing and his arms were holding her. “You're 
hing to take me away? You're going to ——” 
He was not even thinking of the men, of the 
possibility of going back to face them. He 
as thinking of the woman, the blaze in her, 
1d in all his bold years there had never been a 
gman come to him as she had come. 

*Yes,” he said. “I'll take you. God knows 
1 take you.” 


Miss Hattie had listened to the talk, hearing 
e words clear and sharp. Without knowing 
e was moving, she whirled and ran away 
om them, fleeing out of the tangle of woods. 
e did not stop until she had circled through 
2es all the way into the safety of the cove. 
en she approached the house from the back, 
ying through the barn. A voice reached for 
rand she turned, looking at Jesse John, his 
ms full of shucked corn. 

“Did Connie get up yet, Miss Hattie?” 

\She took her eyes away from his unaware 
‘ce, looking down at her dusty bare feet. 
Yes,” she said. “I saw her this morning.” 
Jesse John dumped the armload of ears 
ad started back to the crib. “I didn’t know 
here she’d got to,” he said. “What has she 
>en doing with herself?” 

Miss Hattie stared into his face. There was 
» way she could lie. He would know from 
1e sound of her voice that she was lying. 
Don’t make me tell you, Jesse John,” she 
id. “Don’t make me be the one to tell you.” 
He turned sharply toward her. ““What do 
yu mean? What are you talking about?” 

But he was looking at her and he did not 
ave to hear the speaking of the words. “She 
ent off with another man,” she said. “I saw 
2r. I followed her down the road until she 
iet him and I heard them talking and then... 
1e went off with him.” / 

Her arm was thin under his sudden grip. 
How Jong have you known about it?” he 
iid. “How long without saying a word ——” 
| She writhed under the harsh strength of his 
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ad never hurt anyone. But the gentleness 
vas jerked and shaken in him now and he did 
ot doubt the truth of the saying. He sat down 
the open doorway of the corncrib, putting 
s hands over his face. 

“T knew she’d do it,” he said, his voice 
reaking on the individual lump of each word. 
knew it from the day she married me, but | 
vouldn’t believe it.” 


n his head. She felt very wise and womanly. 
ou couldn’t help it. It ain’t your fault.” 
He lifted his head. ‘“‘No man could love her 
way I do. No man could treat her with the 
oodness | tried to treat her with.” 

Miss Hattie stopped, bewerldered. ‘Maybe 
oodness ain’t enough. Maybe it takes 
ore ——”’ She stopped, feeling young again, 
qe acquired wisdom and thinking gone. “I 
on’t know,” she said shrilly. ““How do you 
xpect me to know? You're the grown.” 

She ran away from him toward the house, 
rying, the sun blinding in her eyes. 

In the barn, Jesse John waited until the 
Mawing would be gone out of his mind. But it 
id not go; and after a while in desperation he 
se, going toward the field, walking with the 
iff, stumping steps of an old man. 

_ He met Matthew and Rice coming to dinner. 
Papa,” he said, “I come looking for you.” 
“What’s the matter?” Matthew said in im- 
ediate alarm. 

Jesse John’s face was naked to Matthew’s 
Yeeing. “Connie has left me,” he said. His 
‘oice was blunt and heavy with the words. 

It was not a surprise to Matthew; he had 
1own the restlessness and uncertainty in her. 
It was one of those TVA men,” he said. 


Matthew put his hand on his shoulder. ““No 


sept. No man in the world.” 

Jesse John’s face hardened into stubborn 
vines. “I’m going after her. I’m going to find 
er and bring her back.” 

“You still want her? After another man 
pad laid his hand on her?” 


. 


Miss Hattie went to him, putting her hand 


an can keep a woman that don’t want to be. 


Jesse John nodded his head, ashamed..*‘I 
love her, papa. I’ve got to go find her.” 

Matthew studied him. “If you feel like you 
got to go,” he said slowly, ‘“‘I’m not going to 
try to stop you.” He felt his voice choke up 
and he coughed, clearing his throat. “‘I’d have 
told Knox the same thing, if he’d stopped to 
ask me. You’re men now. You know your own 
mind.” 

Jesse John turned away. “I didn’t aim to 
leave you. I’ve just got to find her now.” 

Matthew put his hand on his shoulder 
again. It was an unaccustomed closeness be- 
tween them. ““Go on,” he said. “But come 
back when you can. I’m gonna need a man to 
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follow after me one of these days. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“T'll come,” Jesse John said. “I promise you 
that, papa. After I’m done looking.” 


It is difficult for two men to gather a crop 
planted by four. Matthew worked harder that 
fall than he had ever worked in his memory to 
keep up with the ripening of cotton and corn. 
Rice worked with him, as steadily. 

Their only visitor was Crawford Gates. He 
came at least once a week, usually on Saturday 
to take Arlis to the movies in town. Matthew 
was civil with him, but the first friendliness 
was gone between them. He felt a tensing 
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within him when Crawford was in the cove, 
awaiting momentarily the renewed assault 
upon his defenses. But it did not come. Craw- 
ford visited, apparently, only to court Arlis. 
There are rituals for fall: the quick stoop 
and snatch after cotton, the splitting of stove- 
wood dried from the summer’s cutting, the cry 
of geese in the night going overhead from 
north to south. Then in November came the 
richest ritual of them all. Matthew, one night 
after supper, went to take the mail-order 
catalogue from the shelf. He brought it back 
to the table and spread it open. ‘I reckon it’s 
time to make out our order,” he said. ““Every 
one of us is going to need winter clothes.” 
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He saw the brightening and the quickening 
in their faces as they leaned toward him. “All 
right,” he said. “Start telling me what you 
want, and I’ll tell you what you can have.” 

Arlis put her hands together. “I’m going to 
need some things for the house,” she said. “A 
new coffeepot, for one thing.” 

He looked at her, teasing. ““How about 
some pretty clothes?” 

She blushed. “‘I don’t need any new clothes. 
Maybe a house dress or two—the ones I’ve 
got are faded by now.” 

Matthew laughed. ‘‘The price of cotton was 
better this year,” he said. “So everybody gets 
something they don’t need.” 

He turned open the book to the men’s wear. 
“Ill start putting down papa first,” he said. 
‘“‘He’ll have to have some new overalls and 
shirts. Two pairs of long underwear too.” He 
began writing carefully on the order blank. 
“‘What about you, Rice?” 

‘I need an overall jumper,” Rice said. “I’d 
like one of them blanket-lined ones. And a 
pair of shoes.” 

The sound of the motor was loud in the 
stillness and Matthew, looking at Arlis, saw 
the change come into her face. 

“Its Crawford,’ she said. “I  recog- 
nize ——”’ She stopped, looking away from 
Matthew. 

They all waited until the motor cut off, the 
door slammed, and then they heard Craw- 
ford’s voice saying, “Hello, hello.” 

Matthew looked back at the catalogue in 
front of him. ‘“‘We’ll finish it tomorrow,” he 
said. 

Arlis led Crawford into the kitchen. Craw- 
ford was talking rapidly, his face lit with ex- 
citement. “Hello, Mr. Dunbar,” he said. “He 
won. He won again.” 

“You didn’t expect him to lose, did you?” 
Matthew said. 

“Who won?” Rice said. 

“Roosevelt!” Crawford said. “Landon 
didn’t get anywhere. Roosevelt landslided 
him right out of existence.” 

“You sound like you was worried about 
it,” Matthew said. ““Shucks, you could have 
walked the coves for half a day and found out 
that Landon didn’t have a chance.” 


Gator sat down at the table. “TVA can 
go forward now. We know that we'll have 
the money and the support we need to finish 
the job. If the election had gone the other 
way, TVA would have been stopped.” 

““Maybe I should have voted for Landon, 
then,’ Matthew said mildly. ‘The TVA has 
only come to hurt me. That would be my own 
personal] and true interest, to help stop the 
VAS 

Crawford watched him. ‘“‘You don’t really 
mean that,” he said. “I can tell by looking at 
you that you don’t mean it.” 

Matthew sat still. ““Yesterday Roosevelt 
was elected again,” he said. ‘“‘And today you 
come with hurry and clamor to finish the job 
you're hired to do. The orders do come down 
fast, don’t they?” 

Crawford moved his hands impatiently. 
“It’s not the election,” he said. He stopped, 
holding his lips tight together. Then he burst 
on. “Sir, I’ve been sticking my neck out for 
you in that office all summer long. I’ve been 
telling them that you’d come to your senses. 
We’ve already bought out just about every- 
body but you. They knew that when the dam 
came they’d have to sell out, find another 
home and another farm where they could en- 
joy the benefits. All except you. You sat back 
here in Dunbar’s Cove uninterested in what 
was going on outside and said, ‘I don’t want 
nothing to do with it!’” 

“Son,” Matthew said, “no man has ever 
talked to me in no such a way. What gives 
you the right to come into a man’s house 
and ——” 

Crawford stood up. “I got the right, Mat- 
thew. Because I’ve bet my job on you. I’ve 
stood before my boss’ desk telling him that if 
| couldn’t do it without resort to force or vio- 
lence or law, I’d hand him my job.” 

“You oughtn’t to have done that,’ Mat- 
thew said. There was a quickening harshness 
in his voice. “I didn’t ask for your help. You 
didn’t have the right to put me under obliga- 
tion to you. For that reason I don’t feel no 
obligation.” 


Crawford turned, looking up at Arlis. “I 
didn’t do it for you,” he said. ““Well, partly, 1 
guess. But mostly for Arlis.” 

Matthew, too, looked up at Arlis. “Did 
you ask him to do it?” 

“No,” Arlis said. “I didn’t ask him.” 

Matthew looked back at Crawford and for 
a moment anger blazed in his face. “Craw- 
ford,” he said, “I stand where I stood the day 
you first walked into this cove. I've got one 
job, and one job alone on this earth. I come 
here to save and preserve, not to destroy and 
to tear away. It was given to me to manage 
Dunbar’s Cove for a generation, and to 
choose the one it'll pass to after I'm gone. 
With all that in back of me, you walk into the 
cove with a new idea and a piece of paper in 
your hand and expect me to lay down, on 
your say-so alone, what I was put here to do.” 

Crawford said quickly, “It’s a new idea, I'll 
admit, that a farming man can live an easy, 
town kind of life, with electricity to do his 
work for him, and indoor toilets, and tractors 
to take the toil out of his life. That his land 
can be held against the erosion of wind and 
rain and protected against the tearing away of 
floods. That his crops and his produce can go 
cheaper to market with river transportation 
all up and down the whole length of the river. 
But it’s a real idea, too, as real as Dunbar’s 
Cove. Dunbar’s Cove is an idea for one man. 
TVA is for the whole country. TVA is big- 
ces 

“Bigness don’t make right,’’ Matthew said 
stubbornly. “Law don’t make right.”’ He 
stopped, glaring at Crawford. “And you 
might as well quit talking about all you’ve 
done for me. As far as I’m concerned, you 
ain’t done a thing. It don’t stir me none be- 
cause I didn’t ask you to do it.” 

“T didn’t do it for you,’ Crawford yelled 
out of exasperation. “‘I did it for Arlis. I did it 
because I love her and I want to marry her and 
pees 

His words stopped in the heavy silence. 
Matthew was looking at Arlis, saw the change 
and shift in her face, the quickly suppressed 
glow. 

“Did you know about this?” he said. 

“He never said it,’ Arlis said. “‘He never 
said it, before this minute.” 

“Crawford Gates,’’ Matthew said, “let me 
tell you something. You walked into this cove 
on a day last spring. A day when my son Knox 
had not gone away to work for the TVA, at 
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“I can see a resemblance 


public wages day by day, a hired hand. My 
daughter-in-law Connie had not followed the 
wanting of her desire with a stranger-man 
come flaunting his money and his travels and 
his wildness before her, tolling my son Jesse 
John in search of her. And Arlis; on that day 
of your coming she was happy here at home, 
doing the work her mamma left her to do. She 
was contented with her daddy, she didn’t have 
to oppose him as she’s doing now on your ac- 
count, putting a distance between us that’s 
never been between us before. That’s it, Craw- 
ford. This is the thing you’ve done in the few 
short months since your first coming. Is this 
the goodness you're talking about, the right- 
ness and the power of the TVA?” 

“T couldn’t have done it, Matthew,” Craw- 
ford said, “‘if it hadn’t been already in them. 
Youcan’t-stop change. You've got to go along 
with it, shaping and guiding it.” 

“I’m keeping Dunbar’s Cove like it is. 
You can talk all night, and you can’t change 
my way and my mind on that.” 

“But you can’t even do that,” Crawford 
said. “I didn’t have to risk my job, the best 
job I’ve ever had or ever will have, on your 
account. Or even on Arlis’. Because when the 
time comes the TVA can take your land, 
whether you like it or not. We don’t want to 
do that, but we can if we have to. We'll pay 
you what it’s worth. But we can take it with 
the paying.” 

Matthew’s face flushed. ‘You lie,”’ he said. 
“No government can take a man’s ——”’ 

“Yes,” Crawford said. “‘There’s a pro- 
cedure for it. The property can be condemned 
for the common good, the right appraised 
amount paid over, and it’s no longer yours.” 

Matthew moved around the table. “Get out 
of here,”’ he said. “Don’t set your foot in this 
cove again.” 

“It won’t do any good,” Crawford said. 
“You can’t ——” 

““Get out,’’ Matthew said. “‘This is my house. 
This is my land. And I'm telling you t& get 
your feet off my dirt once and for all.” 

“But Arlis ——” 

“T don’t care ——” 

“Papa,” Arlis said, “I love Crawford. I 
hadn’t told him either.”” Her voice was shaky 
and uncertain. “But I love him, pap2.” 

Matthew drew a long breath. “That don’t 
change my mind,” he said. “Go away from 
here, Crawford. Go on now. I’m telling you for 
the last time.” 
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Crawford turned and went out the door, 
without a word, into the darkness. Fi 
r 
The hoin blew the following night befo 
they had finished the mail order. Matthew 
had come into the house from the barn to fin 
Arlis bending over the stove. 
“Supper will be ready in a minute, papa,’ 
she had said. ““You’ve just got time to | 
up.” 
The coldness had gone out from around 
them. The kitchen was cheerful and there had 
been a burst of laughter at the table. It was 
quickly subdued, with furtive glances at Mat 
thew sitting somber in his accustomed place 
but he had lifted his head and smiled. 
Then the horn blew. It was two quick sta 
cato blasts, sweeping into the cove from th 
far road. 
Arlis looked at Matthew. She stood 
“Tl be back,” she said. Her voice was quiet 
assured as always. “I won’t be long.” 


She gave him time for forbiddance. He 
looked at her, knowing that she would 
against the sound of his voice, and so he did 
not speak. : 
Arlis went quickly down the road toward 
the head of the cove. She saw headlights an¢ 
stepped out into the beam of light so he could 
see her. He opened the door and stepped out 
putting his arms around her. He laid his face 
against hers. = s 
““You meant it,” he said. ““You meant what! 
you said last night.” 
She drew away. “Of course,” she said. “J 
wouldn’t have said it if ——” t 
He stopped the words. His lips were cold| 
against hers, chill from the touch of air from) 
the north. 4 
“Let’s get in the car. I’ve got a heater.” 
She slid under the wheel to the other side. 
He rolled up the glass and the car quickly be 
came comfortable. 
He turned toward her, touching her shoul 
der. ‘‘I didn’t know whether you’d come,” f 
said. “‘Whether you could even hear me.” 
“T heard,” she said quietly. ““Papa heard 
too.” 
“What are we going to do?” He reached 
out for her and she came quickly into his arms 
again. ‘““Why didn’t you ever tell me before 
All this long summer I’ve ——” 
She laughed softly. “You didn’t tell me 
either.” , / 
“I was scared to. I was downright scared te 
even ——” 
“Me too,” she said. “Of course, a girl . 
They laughed and his arms held her tighter 
After a moment she drew away. Their moo 
changéd from the recognition and acceptance 
of love and her voice was sober when sh 
spoke again. ; 
“What are we going to do, Crawford?” 
“Get married,” he said, wondering how h 
could say the words so calmly. “Waitin 
won’t help matters any—it’ll just make 1 
worse. Don’t even go back there, Arlis. Leavi 
with me tonight.” 
She shook her head. “I can’t. Knox left 
him. Jesse John left him. And then me.” 
He turned. “‘He can’t keep the cove separat 
from the world to the end of time, Arlis 
You’ve got a right to live your own life 
Doesn't he realize that?” | 
“T’ve got a duty just like papa has,” A 
said. “It’s my job to clean and cook and scrub 
I’ve done it since mamma died—and if I didn” 
do it a 
“There’s Miss Hattie. She’s as old as you 
were when you took on the job.” 
She shook her head. “‘It’s not the same. She 
wouldn’t know how to do it. What’s going tc 
happen, Crawford? Will he ——” 
“Yes,” Crawford said harshly. “‘He’ll lose 
the cove. In the end he’ll have to give it up 
There’s no way to change that.” 
She turned in his arms. ‘‘But do you have t¢ 
be the one?” 
“No,” he said. ‘I could quit my job. They’ 
put another man in my place, and it would g 
on. I don’t want to drop out, Arlis.”” He looke 
at her in the darkness. “I can’t quit any mor 
than he can.” 
She moved out of his arms. ‘“‘What’s i 
woman to do when she loves her dadd}) 
and ——” 
~ CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142 

“Make a choice,” Crawford said quickly. 
““She’s got to make her choice and stick by tae 

She shook her head. “‘I can’t,” she said. “I 
can’t. I love you, Crawford. I said it in proud- 
ness, and I meant it. But if I went with you, 
not a soul in this world could say what Mat- 
thew Dunbar might do. I just can’t let him be 
driven that far.” 

“Then”—Crawford took a deep breath— 
“I’m not going to see you again?” 

“You can’t come to the house,” she said 
quickly. “But every time you blow your horn, 
I'll be down here.”’ She laughed. ‘Even if I 
have to leave the dirty dishes in the dishpan.” 


precious protection... 
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He took her again in his arms. They kissed, 
and kissed again until Arlis drew away, open- 
ing the door on her side, and the cold wind 
swirled into the car. She slipped out onto the 
roadway and waved to him and went quickly 
away back up the cove. 


Rice was the last now. He stayed with Mat- 
thew in the fields, working as hard and as long 
as he did. And he liked it, Matthew knew. He 
liked the feel of the plow in his hand. the curl 
of the earth over the shiny wing. 

I could have a worse choosing, Matthew 
thought, looking upon his youngest son. He 
pushed the thinking away and concentrated on 
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the plowing, absorbing himself into the 
rhythm and the swing of the work. He passed 
and repassed Rice. : 

Finally he stopped for a rest and led the 
mule into the shade of a tree. The mule was 
bellowsing his sides, and sweat was black on 
his flanks. Rice pulled up beside his father and 
stopped, grinning. 

“You gonna work that mule down to a nub, 
papa,” he said. 

Matthew laughed. ““He goes on four feet, 
while I just go on two. He ought to outlast 
me.” He squatted down on his heels and 
started rolling a cigarette. “Better give your 
own a little rest, too, son.” 
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“Yes, sir.” Rice hawed the mule into th! })” 
shade and sat down to shake out his shoe 
“We ought to get through with this field be 
fore very long, now.” ’ 

“Yes,” Matthew said. He lit the cigaret 
and stuck the flaming match into the ear 
quenching it immediately. “Son, you're eigh 
een years old now and you're doing a 
work—have been for some time.” 

Rice stiffened against the strange gravi 
the words. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

“You know, I reckon, that when Jesse Joh 
and Knox come eighteen I started paying 
their share for the work they done. I a 
done that for you as yet—I’ve just given yo 
pocket money now and again.” 

Rice started to smile, | saw that it wa 
too soon for joy and stopped the s 
quickly. “‘Yes, sir,” he said. “I’d be migh 
proud to have my own money.” ik 

Matthew went on. “You're due your share) |i. 
In fact, you’re overdue. I figure I owe you fo}, 
last fall, too, when we had that crop togeth 
all to ourselves. So you'll have a fair sumi 
your hand.” best 

“T thank you, papa,” Rice said. “And Tj}, 
work hard. I'll ——” Ihefe 

“T know you will,’ Matthew said quickl 
““You ain’t never slacked on me yet, Rice. You 
can do as you see fit with your own mo. 
You can spend it on women like Knox did), ; 
you can squirrel it away—or you can DUj\}i« 
yourself some dairy stock ——” | 

“Papa!” Rice said. “Papa ——’ a Er 

Matthew lifted a hand. “If you got the dei), 
sire to handle dairy stock with your ow)} 
money, I won’t say a word to stop you. YO! jh 
can pasture them with my beef calves. I’ll eveii}y 
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give you corn-and-hay acreage to raise thei jn: 
feed on—acreage you'll have to work. b)}(, 
yourself.” a8. 

Rice stood up. “I'll have me a barn,” hé}y 
said. ‘“‘A big, heated barn, like I’ve seen in th bY 
pictures in the Progressive Farmer. I’ll staliby. 
them cows, and milk by electricity, and T)}q, 
have me a truck to deliver. I'll buy Hokj,; 
steins—they’re the best milkers ——” Hel}, 
stopped, turning toward Matthew. ‘Papajlly, 
1 ——” He choked on the words. he 

Matthew stood up too. Carefully he put out), 
the cigarette. “I don’t reckon you'll do all that)» 
tomorrow,” he said. “But you can get yo 7 
self a couple of milkers for a starter. You cam) y; 
strain the milk and have the milk truck pick il} 
up every morning. They'll leave you a chee a 
every two weeks and with your check —— jj) 
He shrugged his shoulders, going to the plo 
“‘Why, maybe by the time I’m ready to s 
down like your grandpaw, you will have tha 
big barn and all them fine cows.” 

He wouldn’t lose Rice now—there wouldn 
be any way to lose him. He turned the mulé}\ 
and plowed away very quickly. 
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Rice was awakened by a sound. He 
awake quickly, wondering about the day anGjf; 
the sound and the instant stir of anticipation) 
Then he sat up in bed, knowing and recogniz*}i 
ing at the same time. The sound was the boom 
of dynamite. He jumped out of bed and slippedihy 
on an old pair of overalls, running down the) 
dogtrot and toward the swimming hole in the| 
creek. The water was cold, chill with the 
night, and he shivered with the sudden plunge 
He came out of the water, dried himself with) 
the old overalls, and put them on to wear bac 
to his room. There he dressed in slacks and an 
open-necked shirt, and went into the kitchen. 
Breakfast was o1. the table and he slipped into’ 
his place. | 
Matthew looked at him wryly. ““You gonni 
get them pretty clothes mighty dirty, plowing) 
in them.” } 
Rice looked up at him, grinning. “I didn’t 
have it in mind, sir, to work today. I’m going) 
to a stock sale to buy my first cow.” | 
Matthew laughed. “Yesterday I make 
partner of you and today you quit on me.” 
Rice frowned. “‘I’ll be there tomorrow and 
every day after that. It’s just that today 
Matthew stopped him with his hand. * 
reckon I can get along without you,” he said. 
“T’ve got that money I owe you.” 
Matthew took out the long purse an 
opened it. His fingers dug out the roll of bil 
and slowly counted them on the table. Ric 
watched avidly while Matthew picked them) 
up, andat last handed them to him, 
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‘There you are,” he said. “You’re gonna 
ive to work awhile before you get any more.” 
Yes, sir,” Rice said, staring down at the 
oney. “I ain’t never had a pile of money like 
t in my whole life.” 
‘Well, don’t spend it all on one cow,” Mat- 
pw said, starting out the kitchen door. 
‘But that’s just what I aim to do,” Rice said. 
)ne real fine cow. A registered Holstein.” 
He ate his breakfast hurriedly and went out 
the house. He cut away from the road, go- 
» up over the thickety hill. He did not see 
> cluster of men far away at the other edge 
the clearing until their shouting voices 
ached to him. He stopped, seeing them, and 
ped up on a stump, waving to answer their 
eeting. He heard the shouts, the sharp, ter- 
ying whistle, and saw the red flags. Some- 
ere near him a stump erupted suddenly into 
air and then another, closer, and earth 
owered over him. He looked down, be- 
"dered, and saw the thin curl of smoke from 
= sticks of dynamite. 
‘He had just time to recognize them before 
fresh morning world blew up in his face. 


a got into his car, driving toward 
cove. The sun was high in the sky, burning 
it, and even in the movement of the car he 
is sweating. He parked the car at the head of 
> cove and started walking up the dirt road. 
“Howdy, Crawford,” Matthew said. 
Crawford whirled, seeing Matthew sitting 
}der a tree up on the close slope of the hill. 
!; was smoking a cigarette and the smoke 
ibbled grayly between his fingers, going 
laight up in the hot noon stillness of the air. 
‘Crawford turned off the road and tramped 
ough the dusty grass. “I heard about Rice,” 
| said, “‘too late to come to the burying.” 
“Yes,” Matthew said. “I figured you didn’t 
rawford looked at him closely. “I hope 
fu don’t blame us for it, Matthew. The TVA, 
mean.” 
{Matthew shifted his hands. “That would 


brid. You can hate, if you can hate, without 
holding back.” 
‘It’s a hard thing to bear,’ Crawford said. 
,wful hard. I e 
‘T’ve got to bear it,” Matthew said. “Just 
ie I got to make the crop by myself now. A 
fan can do what’s necessary.” 
rawford sat down on the ground, putting 
5 back against a sapling. “You need some- 
dy to help with that crop, all right. It’s a 





ok for him before gathering time. He’s a 
od worker too. You can depend on him.” 
'Crawford looked at him guriously, hearing 
i intensity of the words, and he found him- 

hoping that it was true. ‘““Matthew,” he 
d, ‘‘next spring that dam will be closed.” 
os head snapped around and Craw- 
rd held up his hand. “Listen to me. I’m go- 
) 


@ There are some days in San Fran- 
cisco traffic court, Judge William A. 
O’Brien told a reporter recently, 
when he is reminded of a cartoon 
tucked away in his desk drawer. 
It shows an automobile crumpled 
against a tree and its irate lady 
driver snapping at a startled man in 
the adjoining house, “You the owner 
of that stupid tree?” 

Judge O’Brien said he knew just 
how that man musi have felt be- 
cause many of the women offenders 
brought before him take that same 
attitude—“Everybody is wrong but 
me.” Worried by the rising number 
of hit-run drivers—those who clip 
another car in traffic or crash into a 
parked car—the judge has been fin- 
ing heavily in such cases. But some 
women drivers either don’t under- 
stand the law, he feels, or have no 
conscience. One eminently respect- 


able lady, who crashed into a parked 





ing to find you a piece of land that’s better 
than here. And I want you to promise me to 
come and look at it. If you don’t like it, I'll 
find another one. There’s bound to be one 
farm that you'll like well enough to give up 
this senseless hanging on against the TVA.” 

Matthew stared at the cove. ““There’s just 
one thing wrong with that,” he said. “Any 
other land you’ll find has borne the names of 
other men. Only this land is Dunbar, has al- 
ways been Dunbar. And that makes it differ- 
ent from all the other land.”’ He laughed sud- 
denly. *“‘So you just wear yourself out looking, 
son. I'll go with you when you say the word. 
But I'll tell you here and now, you'll never 
take me away from my own.” 

The words made a freedom in him. He 
wasn’t afraid of Crawford any more. He knew 
that Crawford had tried to take Arlis away 
from him. But she had not left him; and now 
she never would. With his plan, there was no 
need to fear either Crawford, or the TVA, or 
both together. 

Matthew leaned over and slapped Crawford 
on the knee. “‘Yes, sir,”’ he said, “I'll do any- 
thing you say.’’ He smiled. ‘‘In fact, I don’t see 
any reason why you should court Arlis down 
there in the car. Come on and sit up on the 
porch like respectable folks.” 

Crawford studied Matthew. “I’m glad to 
see you’ve decided the right way,” he ven- 
tured. ““We’ll find that land together, and then 
I'll bring the papers for you to sign. You'll be 
able to finish this crop and next winter you 
can move in plenty of time to get your new 
place ready a 

“Move!” Matthew said. He stood up, 
sweeping an arm to point at the head of the 
cove. ““You see that narrow neck of land, 
where the hills come down so close? Come 
laying-by time, I’ll take a team of mules and 
hook ’em to a scraper. I’ll lay me a high dirt 
dam all across the mouth of that cove. Who’s 
talking about moving?” 

Crawford, astonished, stood up, looking 
where Matthew was pointing. ““You don’t 
mean it. You can’t mean to i 

Matthew whirled. “‘I’ll tell you I mean it,” 
he said. ‘““You’re the one that’s scared now, 
Crawford. All this time I’ve been walking in 
fear and trembling because of you and the 
TVA. But now I’ve got something to do, that 
I can do with my own two hands. I’m gonna 
build that earth dam high and tight and when 
the TVA water starts rising, I'll sit snug behind 
my own dam and laugh at all of you.” 

“You can build your earth dam all right,” 
Crawford said. ‘“‘But what are you going to 
do about the creek? If you dam it up, you'll 
flood yourself out. And if you don’t, your 
dam won’t do you a bit of good.” 

He walked away quickly, leaving Matthew 
dumfounded. He had overlooked the problem 
of the creek. 

“T’]l still do it!’ he hollered. “I'll make it 
work. I’ll cost you your job yet.” Crawford 
had reached the road and was walking toward 
his car. He turned and waved and walked on. 








car and sped away without leaving 
her name or address, thought it 
quite enough to explain, “But ’'ma 
nice person and I have a nice car.” 

Another “nice” lady, provoked at 
being haled into court, protested, 
“But I just knocked a little piece 
off his fender”—though the repair 
bill came to $200. Still another ex- 
cuse was “I didn’t know I hit that 
car,” even after witnesses testified 
the impact resounded two blocks 
away. A third woman said haugh- 
tily, “I’m fully insured” —but she had 
made no attempt to report the ac- 
cident. 

When the judge finished talking 
about women drivers, he got around 
to what he considered the biggest 
problem on the road today: men. 
“Take drivers’ licenses away from 
every man aged eighteen to twenty- 
four,” he said quietly, “and we could 
close traffic court.” 


Matthew finished the laying-by and still 
Jesse John had not returned. Matthew was not 
satisfied with this laying-by as he usually was, 
for he didn’t really finish so much as quit. His 
crops were grassy, as they had never been, and 
the perfection of his soul was not satisfied to 
leave growing grass in his fields. But he had 
done the best he could. He had come to ac- 
cept many things at less than their ultimate. 

At night he lay in bed half asleep, dozing 
from his tiredness, and listened to the soft 
murmur of voices from the front porch where 
Crawford sat with Arlis. Every night it went 
on, the soft murmuring, and lilt of laughter, 
and long silences that were more disturbing 
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than the talk. But he endured it. To forbid, 
now, would be an admission of weakness. 
And he trusted Arlis. 

Twice Matthew, in the middle of the laying- 
by, left his plow and started walking up the 
creek bank. But he had too much work at hand 
to spend his time in exploration of the di- 
lemma, and each time he turned back. The day 
after he was through, though, he set out early 
in the morning determined to search out a 
solution in the twists and turns of the chan- 
neled water. 

And he found it. Far back up the slope, 
where the creek was very narrow, he found a 
place to suit his purpose. The creek bank was 
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high on one side, and the water was fast here. 
But the other side was low and there was a 
flood channel, starting out as a shallow sheet 
erosion and then deepening into a gully. 

He explored down the gully, a fear in him 
that the flood channel would open into the 
cove. But it did not; the first low roll of ridge 
bordering the cove ran up high enough, and 
nearly all the way to the river, a tight, high, 
narrow swell of land that had never been culti- 
vated. A creek could flow here, making a new 
way for itself to the river, and he would be 
rid of it. 

He went back to the creek, marveling at the 
chance structure of the earth that gave the 
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water a choice of ways to the river, wondering 
why it had chosen the cove when actually that 
was the more tortuous path. He did not know 
that David Dunbar, when he had discovered 
the cove, had turned the creek at exactly this 
point and that the gully he had found was the 
old original route. 

David Dunbar had done the work in a 
day’s hard labor with a shovel. But now the 
creek was fast here, too fast, and Matthew 
would have to lay a firm dam against its 
strength to turn it. But he had to make it 
work. Without stopping he went on to the 
barn, where he hitched up the mules to the 
wagon and got the ax and the shovel and a 








pick out of the tool shed. Then he began wres- 
tling the scraper toward the wagon. 

Matthew got into the wagon and whipped 
the mules into motion, making them trot. 
From the bottom of the cove he had to make a 
road to the damsite and he slowed the mules, 
stopping once or twice to cut away saplings 
that were too big to bend under the axles of 
the wagon. He was already sweating by the 
time they reached the place. 

Matthew unhitched the team and tied them 
to the wagon wheels. He took the ax to the 
bank of the creek, went to a tree as big around 
as his waist and began chopping it down. He 
worked furiously, and very quickly the tree 
crashed down toward the creek. 

Matthew brought the second tree down and 
dragged the trunks to the creek. He trimmed 
a sharp end ona couple of straight limbs and 
stuck them upright in the bed of the creek, 
driving them down with the flat of the ax until 
they were standing strong against the current. 
Then he would get out of the water and make 
more pilings, driving them in a solid, thick row 
across the width of the creek. The water 
swirled and boiled around and around the two 
logs resting against them. 

By the time the work was finished it was 
sundown. Matthew stood looking at the evi- 
dences of his labor. There were two rawly new 
and ax-jagged stumps low on the ground, a 
pile of brush from the treetops that could be 
thrown into the dam after enough logs had 
been added, and in the creek two logs bobbing 
and threading against the upright piles. It was 
such an infinitesimal block upon the flow of 
the creek. But it was large 
as a beginning. Matthew 
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thew stepped out into the yellow beam, lifting) 
his hand, and Crawford stopped, leaning ou 
the side. 

“Mr. Matthew,” he said. 

“Howdy,” Matthew said. “Come here. J 
want to show you something.” 

Crawford got out of the car and they 
together to the edge of the creek bank. Mai 
thew stood watching Crawford while } 
looked at the creek. Crawford studied it fora 
moment, seeing the lowered water level. 

“What happened?” he said. ““You ——” 

“T fixed that creek so I can lay a dam acros 
it,’ Matthew said triumphantly. “I turned if) 
into a new channel back up yonder so j 
doesn’t flow through the cove at all.” 


— th Cl Chat con 
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Grawited sat down on the stump where the 
diving board was fixed. He stared up at Mats} 
thew in the darkness. “There just ain’t no way)h 
to stop you,” he said. ““No way in this world’ 
“No,” Matthew said, his voice agreeing. 
“T’ve been scouring this countryside,” Craw 
ford said, “looking for a place for you to b 
I turned down places in my mind that any man 
would be proud to own, because I know thi 
way of your thinking. But I finally found on 
to suit you. I was going to take you there te i 
morrow.” a ( 
“Tl go,” Matthew said. “But not tomorj 
row ~ He stopped. Then he went on} 
“Tell me about it.” F 
Crawford lit a cigarette. “It’s a good place,” 
he said. “Good black dirt, well watered, an 
even bigger than Dunbar’s Cove. Fine cottor 
land, and a good pasture watered with a free! 
stone spring. It’s called the} 
Old Outlaw Place.” “| 








was Satisfied. 

It took him almost until 
gathering time to finish the 
creek dam. Every morning 
he was at work by sunup, 
and he did not quit until al- 
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ity who do not know what 
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“Sure,” Matthew said. 
know it. Them Outlaws 
have lived on that land eve 
since I can remember. His 
daddy bought it from Snod-} ; 
grass back before the World 
War. You want me to ge 
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most dark. Day after day 
he piled logs and brush 
against the row of stakes. 
After the logs and the brush 
were in, he began hauling 
dirt. He used both teams of mules, alternating 
them, to pull the scraper. He was taking the 
dirt out of the flood channel, lowering the level 
of flow he would have to achieve with each 
inch of earth removed, and the water was 
backing up from the dam, coming high and 
quiet along the bank. 

He was lucky with one thing: there were no 
heavy rains to wash out the entire sum of his 
daily travail. Behind the dam the water piled 
up, inch by hard-fought inch, the level coming 
up steadily as he built the dam higher and 
higher. 

There was still a lot of work to do. But he 
knew that he had won in this phase. And he 
had learned a lot about building a dam, 
enough to know that the greatest task still lay 
unstarted ahead of him. 

He could not possibly do it alone. He would 
have to have help, a lot of help; and thinking 
about it, he remembered the men who had 
come to Rice’s funeral. And Jesse John, who 
would be home soon. For he was more de- 
termined than ever now. He was going to win 
all the way. 


H. went home and put the mules into the 
stable. Then he went on to the creek. The flow 
was stopped completely now. The bed of the 
creek was muddy, as the water was muddy, 
and he could see fresh animal tracks crossing 
where the water had always been before. He 
went on down the creek to where the back- 
water from the river began to show, looking to 
see where the big dam would have to go 
across. 

It would require only work, a lot of work, 
and soon now he would have to stop to gather 
the crop. But he could use the time beforehand 
in rounding up the help he would need, hands 
and mules and scrapers to pile the earth along 
the mouth of the cove, damming the entire 
mouth from shoulder to shoulder of the ridge. 
He loitered, looking at the area of his en- 
deavor, seeing it in his mind as complete as a 
ripened field of corn. At last he went out on 
the road, going toward supper, tired and 
happy. Headlights swept into the cove and he 
stopped, seeing it was Crawford's car. Mat- 


Angx Rey look at it? When?” 


“No,” Crawford said, th 
single word admitting ¢ 
feat. He stood up. “But 
going to keep right on, all the time you'r 
throwing up your dirt dam against the worl 
and the river. You'll never do it in time. Theyll 
be through building Chickasaw next spring 
You can’t make a dam all by yourself betwee 
now and then. You're setting yourself to the 
impossible, Matthew.” 

“Tm not one man,” Matthew said stiffly. 
“Ive got kinfolks. Theyll come. And Jes 
John will be back before too long. There's 
my brother John and his family. There are 
Dunbars you've never even heard of who'll 
come when I call.” ; 






















It was September before Jesse John found} 
her. He was walking along the dirt street of a 
dusty construction town, and he was just on}, 
the edge of leaving, for he had learned that 
Ceram Haskins had been here and gone. 

He passed a shanty café with a sign that said, § 
“Eats for Gents.” He stopped at the door, 
thinking about eating, and then went on. 

Six steps down the street, he stopped. He 
stood still for a moment and then retraced his 
steps, looking through the glass panes of th 
door again. It was her, all right. The corner a 
his eye had just caught her coming into the 
café from the kitchen, with a tray of beer 
bottles. 

He went in, threading his way among the} 
tables, and sat down near the back of the} 
room. The walls were rough, scaly with old 
paint, and the kitchen was closed off by raw 
new wood. The tables were old and scarred, 
without tablecloth or napkin. The café 
nearly empty; only two men sat at the tables, 
drinking beer, their voices quiet and droning. 

She came out of the kitchen, hurrying to- 
ward him without looking. She was plumper 
than he remembered and she wore more mz 
up, the lipstick smeared red on her white, 
tired face. ““What'll you have?” she said. Then 
she saw him and put her hand on her throat as 
though she might scream. 

Jesse John smiled at her. “Hello, Conni * 
he said. “It’s good to see you.” 

“What are you doing here?” she said. 

“Looking for you. What else would I b 
doing?” 
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She stood uncertainly, not knowing back with you,” she said. “I better talk to “You see,” he said, “there’s nothing to hold jealousy. He fought it within himself as he walked 
hat to do. She looked at the order Mr. Newcomb right now. Maybe he'll give you back. Nothing at all.” silently by her side. They came to the older part 
iid in her hand and said, ““Would you. me back my job.” “Yes there is. I’m fixing to have a baby.” of the town and passed the bus station and Jesse 
ke something to eat?” as though he “But you don’t need to, Connie.” He looked at her, oblivious of the people pass- John turned back, guiding her, and went inside. 












ere just another customer. She lifted her voice. ‘I’m not going back tothe ing by and turning to look curiously at them. He They sat down on a bench and by that time he 
'“No,” Jesse John said. He looked cove. You hear me?” took her arm and they walked slowly on, Jesse had fought down the hurt and anger. 

f. her reproachfully. “You know Jesse John believed it then. He put his hands John staring down at the ground. He had not ex- “Then why ——” he said. 

shat I want, Connie. You know what down at his sides, staring at her. ‘““That man,’ pected this; somehow he had believed she would “T toldghim about it,’’ she said bitterly. ““And 
jcome for.” he said slowly. “Ceram Haskins.” be the same as the day she had left, unchanged, he left that night.” 

She began to breathe hard, she be- She shook her head. “‘He’s gone. He’s left as he was unchanged in his travels, by her experi- Jesse John was all right now. He thought about 
S to be afraid. ‘Don’t start any- me already. Just picked up and gone.” ence with Ceram Haskins. He felt a sickening the anguish of her aloneness with the child in her 
hing here, Jesse John,” she said. 


You'll cost me my job if you do. I 
eed this job, I need it bad.” 
Jesse John stared at her. “I’m not 
ping to start anything, honey,” he 
iid softly. “I just want you to come 
jome with me.” 

The kitchen door opened and the 
t man, her boss, waddled out, going 
hind the counter up toward the cash 
gister. 

“I’ve followed you all across the 
puntry.” Jesse John smiled again. 
| The restaurant owner had a deep 
dice. ‘““Take the man’s order,’ he 
hid to Connie from the cash register. 
Don’t stand there chitter-chattering 
jl day long.” 
/Connie jumped and moved her 
ands nervously. She didn’t know 
hat to do. 

Jesse John looked across the empty 
ibles. “I’m not ordering,” he said 
lildly. “I just come in to talk to her 
minute, We’re = 

“Then talk on your own time,” the 
‘oss said to Connie. “I don’t pay you 
> be friendly with the customers.” 
) Connie turned. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Newcomb,” she said. “He just came 
2, and we—we used to know each 
ther.” 
| Mr. Newcomb leered at her. “You'll 
fe off at ten o’clock. You've got until 
leven o’clock tomorrow to meet your 
fiends.” He turned around, search- 
ng. ““There’s a man up there wanting 
mother beer.” 
| Jesse John stood up from his chair. 
‘just wanted to see her for a minute, 
hister.” 

Mr. Newcomb wheeled toward him, 
onderous as an elephant. “I don’t see 
dime’s worth of food or drink on 
our table,” he said. 
Jesse John took Connie’s arm. 
‘ome on, Connie. You don’t have 
worry about working here any 
hore.” 
| Connie struggled her arm away. She 
cared at Mr. Newcomb appealingly. 
I’m sorry. J won’t let it happen 
gain.” = 

Jesse John took her arm again, 
imly this time. ““Come on,” he said. 
Let’s go.” 
| Mr. Newcomb went away toward 
1e cash register. ‘““Go on,”’ he said. 
1 don’t need any notice. I can get 
nother girl by nightfall.” 
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onnie tried to follow after him, and 


} 
‘ 
| f 
yen she quit the struggle. “My ‘ 
1oney,” she said. “You owe me ——” ¢ ' 
Mr. Newcomb did not even turn. ( Y t 
1 don’t pay for short weeks,” he said. C7 

Go on with your boy friend.” 
Connie let Jesse John lead her to- I 
' 


yard the door. 
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belly. the almost insuperable problem of having 
it alone, without a man to tend and support 
her. 

“Tt’s all right now, Connie,” he said. “It'll 
be mine, too, because it’s yours. Nobody will 
ever know the difference. Not even the baby.” 

Connie’s eyes brimmed again. She stared at 
Jesse John through the haze of tears.g- You'd 
take his child? And me again, after <4 

He put his hand on hers. “That’s what I 
come for. You’re my wife, Connie. I want you 
to keep on being my wife.” 

She bowed her head over their hands so he 
could not see into her face. “‘Jesse John,” she 
said helplessly. “Jesse John.” 

He felt her voice, and he knew that he had 
won. The rest did not matter. “I'll find when 
the next bus leaves. And we’ll be on it. We'll 
be home in the cove before you know it.” 

She thought of the cove, of Arlis, and the 
inquisitive eyes of Miss Hattie. And her own 
father and mother, all the people who knew 
that she had left with a stranger-man. Her 
shoulders crumpled again. “I can’t go there,” 
she said. ““Don’t you see I can’t?” 

He put his hand on her shoulder. “Why?” 

She lifted her head. ““Do you want me to 
live my life holding myself against the people 
who know?” she said, a whimpering in her 
voice. ‘Do you think I can stand them looking 
at me, knowing they’re thinking how I run off 
with another man and came back with a baby 
that was mighty quick for the time that Jesse 
John found me again? Every time they lay 
eyes on me, they’ll think it.” 

“But it won’t make any difference,” Jesse 
John protested. “Let them think. You and me 
are the only ones who matter.” 

Her hands clutched at his arms, and she 
buried her face in his shoulder. “I can’t face 
it,” she sobbed. “‘I just can’t face it.” 

Jesse John held her, working his way labori- 
ously to an understanding. He had always 
meant to return. That had been the simple 
plan from the beginning: to have Connie, and 
be home again in the cove where they be- 
longed. 

He turned to Connie. “I'll stay with you,” 
he said. ““We’ll make our home right here.” 

She could not accept this final saying. She 
had watched his face, and she knew the 
struggle. ““No,”’ she said. ““You want to be 
back there. That’s where you belong to be.” 

He smiled at her tenderly. He put his arms 
around her, pulling her close. “I need to be 
where you are,” he said. ““Where you can live 
and be happy. That’s all that counts.” 





A; Matthew drove off the square he remem- 
bered the post office. He stopped the car, 
parking it, and walked around to check his 
box. He got the mail and walked to the writing 
counter. His hands stopped suddenly, seeing 
the letter and knowing the handwriting im- 
mediately, though he had never received a 
letter from Jesse John in his life. He opened 
the flap and took out the single sheet of paper: 


Dear Papa: \ have been meaning to write for 
some time but have not been able to get around 
to it. I hope you are well. We are fine here, and I 
have a good job. 

I run up on Connie the other day and every- 
thing is all right. After talking it over, we have 
decided it would be best if we did not come back 
there, especially since I have a very good job here 
at steady pay. Yesterday I made a down payment 
on a house trailer for us to live in as we will have 
to move from place to place on this work I am 
doing. 

Well, I just wanted to let you know that every- 
thing is all right and Connie is happy that I came 
after her the way I did. 

I hope you-all are well. I guess you will be 
picking cotton by the time you get this. Hug Miss 
Hattie and Arlis for me, and say hello to Rice and 
Knox. Your son, 

Jesse JOHN 


Crawford came reluctantly to the cove that 
day, with a reluctance that had grown deeper 
and deeper with the passage of the winter, so 
that now he had to force his hands to steer the 
car in the right direction. Only the thought 
and the hope of Arlis had kept him coming to 
the cove at all. He stopped the car outside the 
earth dam that reached now across the old 
road, blocking his entrance, and walked up on 
the piled dirt. 

On his right there was a cluster of men and 
mules, scraping soil from a shoulder of the 


ridge. Down past him to the creek was a slide 
road where the slips had passed carrying the 
dirt. While he watched, a team swung past 
him, one of John’s boys on the reins. Another 
team crossed them on the return trip. Craw- 
ford studied the useless effort, feeling the re- 
Juctance mount in him until he wanted to drive 
away without seeing either Matthew or Arlis. 
But he could not do this, and so he went down 
off the high pile of dirt, looking for Matthew. 
He had put it off too long already. 

Matthew was wielding a shovel, loading a 
box mounted on a slide with runners. “Come 
to help out?” he said, smiling grimly. 

Crawford shook his head. “‘I’d like to talk 


to you.” 
Matthew looked around, then back to 
Crawford. “I ain’t got no time to talk,” he 


said. “Go on up to the house. Arlis is probably 
waiting on you.” 


a" 


GRANDFATHER'S 
BELIET 


By JANE H. MERCHANT 


**Belief.”” Grandfather Robbins 
used to say, 

“Is knowledge people act upon. 
It’s not 

\ fine possession you can store 
away 

To pride yourself upon 
because you've got 

A better than your neighbor’s. 
You can do 

That very well with things you 
merely know, 

But if you once believe a thing 
is true 

That isn’t possible. You’ve got 
to go 

And put it into practice. Most 
of us 


Know we should love our 
neighbor, be forgiving, 

Speak ill of none, be patient, 
generous 

And kind to all, in all our daily 
living. 

But if you watch us closely, 
you'll perceive 

That most of what we know, 
we don’t believe.” 


_ —_ 


He finished loading the slide and it pulled 
away toward the creek. Matthew turned then, 
looking for the next task, and saw Crawford 
still waiting patiently. “I told you I don’t have 
time to talk,” he said. “‘Go talk to Arlis.” 

“It’s you I came to see,’ Crawford said. 
“Why don’t you sit down and rest a minute?” 

Matthew glared at him. His eyes were red, 
too dry, and there was a smear of dirt on his 
beardy face. “I can rest when I get this dam 
finished,” he said. ““Then I can rest all my life 
if I want to.” 

They were away from the men. Crawford 
glanced back to see if they were far enough so 
their words couldn’t be overheard. 

“Matthew,” he said, “‘you’ve got to put an 
end to it. It won’t work. It just won’t work. 
I’ve told them to condemn your land.” 

Matthew felt the air rasping in and out of 
his lungs. ““How can they condemn land that 
won’t be covered by their reservoir waters?” 
he said. “Their law says land that will be 
flooded. The cove won’t be flooded—not after 
I get that dam built.” 

Crawford felt hopeless, exasperated. “Their 
maps and their studies show this land is nec- 
essary. That’s what they go by.” 

“They'll just have to change their maps and 
their studies,’’ Matthew said inflexibly. ‘‘They 


didn’t figure on me building a dam, and they'll 
have to change their figuring.” He glared at 
Crawford belligerently. 

“They're coming,” Crawford said heavily. 
“You'll be served with the papers on the con- 
demnation proceedings any time now. So 
you'd just as well stop, let these men go back 
home and do their own useful work.” 

0.”” Matthew said. His voice was short, 
heavy, final. 


Gewiord moved closer to him. He said, 
“They’re all gone now. All up and down the 
coves on the river, in the river bottom. The 
Sheltons and the Precises and the Upjohns, all 
those who have coves named after their names; 
they’ve moved out now, the houses are torn 
down and the land is cleared ready for the 
water. You're all alone now. You'll only kill 
yourself trying to stand against it.” 

“Come here, Crawford,” Matthew said. “I 
reckon the time has come to show you.” 

He turned and led Crawford toward the 
house, up on the porch and into the dogtrot. 
Matthew, beckoning, opened the door into his 
own bedroom. Crawford followed him. Mat- 
thew went to the foot of his bed and put his 
hand on the high post. There was a tight smile 
on his mouth. Then he moved his hand, shov- 
ing the bed forcefully on oiled casters halfway 
across the floor. 

Crawford gasped. He stared uncompre- 
hending, unbelieving, down at the floor boards. 
There were guns. Pistols, and shotguns, and 
rifles—even a .22 rifle—were laid out on the 
floor, and boxes of shells and cartridges were 
stacked neatly against the wall. 

He lifted his eyes to look at Matthew. “You 
can’t mean it,” he breathed. 

Matthew nodded. “I mean it. Those men 
out there—they’re not going to melt away 
with the coming of the law. I’ve told them al- 
ready what to expect. You can serve your pa- 
pers. You can serve me a tonof ‘em if you 
want to. But they can’t take this land with 
paper.” 

Crawford did not want to see the guns 
again. He stumbled out of the room into the 
fresh air, knowing that he could not bear the 
presence of Matthew any longer. Matthew 
came out of the bedroom and went past him 
without looking or speaking, going back to the 
men and the work. Crawford stared at his 
broad back. Uncertainly he went into the 
kitchen. He wanted Arlis, but the kitchen was 
empty, and the emptiness was a blow to him. 

Crawford had never held a gun in anger. He 
tried to imagine the feel and the heft of it, the 
determination and the anger it would take to 
pick up the gun and fire it, the sound of the 
shot, the cry of a struck man. He was sunk 
into the awesome contemplation when Arlis 
came into the room. 

She put her hand on his bowed head, her 
voice quick with alarm. ““What’s the matter, 
Crawford?” 

‘“‘He’s got guns in yonder,” he said. “Guns 
he’s ready and willing to use.” 

He felt her hand tighten against his head. 
“T know.” 

He drew away from her. 
Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T kept hoping it wouldn’t travel this far,” 
she said, her voice faint, despairing. ““I was 
afraid, if you knew, you’d force him to it. I 
kept hoping ——”’ Her voice stopped. 

“Once he picks up a gun in his hand, he'll 
go to jail,” he said. “They'll kill him or jail 
him. Doesn’t he know that?” 

“He knows it,” Arlis said. “You can’t stop 
him, Crawford. There’s no way to stop him.” 
She turned toward him. Her face was cold, 
tight, hard as his own, icy-white. Crawford 
put his hand on her arm. 

“It’s time now,” he said. “It’s time for us 
to go.” 

She did not move under his touch. “Us?” 
she said as though she did not understand. 

“Us,” he said violently. “You and me. 
We're going to save ourselves, at least.” 

She withdrew her arm. She felt the call of 
his words. But she could not answer. “You 
go,” she said. “I have to stay.” 

“*He’s changed, Arlis. He’s not the Matthew 
he was. This is a stranger, a man we'll never 
know.” 

Arlis watched his face, feeling the truth of 
the words. She said slowly. “He still needs me, 


“You knew? 
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and as long as he needs me I'll have 
answer.” 

Crawford went to the table and picked 
his cap. “I’m going now.” 

She watched while he walked to the doo 
Her voice stopped him with his hand on t 
doorknob. ““Can’t we hope?” she said. “ 
we even hope any more?” 

He turned his head. “I don’t think so. 

“You won’t come back?” 

“Yes,” he said harshly. “Tl have to cor 
back. I'll be serving Matthew with the cot 
demnation notice.” 


Arlis woke quickly, as she always di did. ] 
immediately with the waking she felt a 


Ness so great she could not stir to move 
her bed. She turned her head to look t 
the window and the shock of lnfencatl S 
into her. The sun was high in the sky, at leas 
ten o'clock. She could not ever rememb 
having slept so late. 

Groaning, she forced herself to sit up. It d 
not matter that, incredibly late, she had n 
prepared breakfast for Matthew and gran 
paw and Miss Hattie, and for John and hi 
boys, who were staying at the house. The o1 
mattering was the departure of Crawford. H 
was gone, and so her days were empty bef 
her. And yet—she could not have folle 
him. 

She lifted her head. She had denied him t 
standing on her duty—and here she 
sleeping it away. She stood up, 
quickly in a light cotton dress. 

She opened the door into the kitchen an 
stopped. The table was cleared, the washpat 
was piled high with dishes, and there was a fit 
in the stove. 

She looked around. There was a pot 
turnip greens bubbling on the stove. 
Hattie leaned over the dishpan. She straigh 
ened up, feeling a presence, and turned © 
look at Arlis. 

“Well!” she said. “So you finally decided 
get up. Set down, I'll fix you some breakfast 
just a minute.” 

Arlis went to sit at the table. Miss Hattt 
tested the coffeepot gingerly with her 
and poured out a cup, bringing it to Arlis. 

“Here.” she said. “Drink this while yor 
breakfast is getting done.” 

Arlis did not touch the coffee. ““You cook 
breakfast?” she said unbelievingly. 

“Sure,” Miss Hattie said. “I kept you so 
biscuits warm too. Want some ‘lasses to go 
them?” 

Arlis shook her head. She waited while Mi 
Hattie finished cooking the breakfast and 
placed it before her. The eggs were just right- 
not too soft, not too hard. 

“Where in the world did you learn 1 
cook?” she said. 
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M iss Hattie sat down across from her agai 
She was grinning. “From you,” she said 
“Where else? I reckon us Dunbar women are 
just natural-born housekeepers.” 
Arlis put down her fork. She stared at Miss 
Hattie, seeing her no longer as a child. She's 
almost fifteen, she thought. As old as I 
when mamma —— She stopped. She stopped 
the thinking dead still and let it hit her, coming 
into her with the force of a blow. 
Miss Hattie moved uneasily. “I didn’t aim 
to make you mad.” 
“I’m not mad,” Arlis said hastily. “I’m glad 
you did it. I’m just wondering, that’s all. Miss 
Hattie, do you—do you think you could take 
care of papa?” 
“Of course,” Miss Hattie said boastfully. 
‘| ———” Then she registered the seriousness 
in Arlis and her stance changed instan’ 
“You mean ——” 
“What if I went off with Crawford?” Arl 
said. 
Miss Hattie studied her face intently. “You 
love that man, don’t you?” She was standin 
holding the coffeepot. ‘Sister,’ she said ser 
ously, “if you’ve just got to go with him, g 
on. Don’t worry about this house or about m 
or about papa. You just follow what you’y 
got to do.” 
Miss Hattie had not called her “siste! 
since she had been a little girl, a very little gi 
who had just lost her mother. Arlis felt th 
weakness, the sudden sense of release, floo 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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CONT NUED FROM PAGE 148 
over into tears. They were the only happy 
tears of her lifetime. 


Crawford was following in his own car be- 
hind Sam when he heard the single, blasting 
shot. Sam drove on fer a couple of hundred 
yards and then pulled to the side of the road; 
Crawford parked behind him and walké@ up 
on the roadside. 

“They know we're coming now,” Sam said. 

Crawford nodded, thinking, They have the 
guns now. He looked at the lawyer. Sam was a 
tall man, big and gangling, with heavy shoul- 
ders and a big head. 


Sam shifted in his seat. he said 


“Well,” 


cheerfully, “he can’t shoot us just for talking 
to him.” 

“Better let me go first,” Crawford said. “He 
knows me.” 


They went on down the road to the head of 
the cove and turned in. Crawford could see 
Matthew standing on top of the dam, watch- 
ing. He was holding a pistol. 

“Howdy, Mr. Dunbar,” Crawford said. 

Matthew stood looking down at them. 
“Howdy, Crawford. What can I do for you?” 

Crawford could not help looking at the gun. 
He looked back at Matthew’s face. “This is 
Sam MacClendon. “‘He’s a TVA lawyer.” 

Sam opened the folder he carried and ex- 
tracted an envelope. “Mr. Dunbar,” he said 
briskly, “here is your notice of the Declaration 
of Taking. You'll find all the information, in- 
cluding the price we're willing to pay. This 
will serve to make notice on you that this land 
is now legally vested in the ownership of the 
United States Government.” 

Matthew stepped away from the proffered 
envelope. “I refuse to accept it,” he said. “Get 
off my land.” 

Sam turned toward Crawford for a cue. 

“Matthew,” Crawford said, “this is just a 
formality. You'll have the right to appear be- 
fore the Condemnation Commission. If you'll 
let us, we'd like to send our appraisers to make 
a reappraisal of the land. You can hire your 
lawyer, and have him prepare your case. The 
Condemnation Commission will hear you— 
they’re good men, and they're fair—and then 
theyll make a decision. If you want to, you 
can appeal, then, to the Federal District 
Court. Tnat’s the legal way of handling it. It’s 
the only way.” 

Matthew eyed the white envelope as though 
it were a water moccasin. “You see this dam?” 
he said then. He gestured with one hand. 
“When I get it finished, my land won't be 
touched by the TVA water. So you don’t 
have any right to take it.” 

Sam said, “I'm sorry. We can’t recognize 
such a stand. Our experts have certified that 
this land is necessary to the proper and full 
development of Chickasaw Dam. You'll have 
your day before the Condemnation Commis- 
sion 

“Can they decide that the TVA doesn’t 
have the right to take my land?” Matthew 
asked quickly. 

Sam shook his head, starting to speak. 
Matthew forestalled him. 

“All they can do is decide how much I 
ought to get for it. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” Sam said. 





Miatthes moved his hands. “You don’t give 
me a chance,” he said. “By just consenting to 
the procedure, I’m giving up.” He shook his 
head. “I think you'd better go.” 

“Tf you don’t appear, the proceeding will be 
summary,” Sam said. “They'll authorize our 
price without question. I’ve already told you, 
title is vested in the Government right this 
minute. Immediately after the hearing, the 
District Court will issue an eviction notice 
and you will be moved off the premises.” 

Matthew took the gun out of his overalls 
and motioned with it. “Get off my land.” 

Sam proffered the envelope. “I’ve got to 
give you this,” he said. 

Matthew ignored him. Sam held the enve- 
lope for a moment, then dropped it to the 
ground at Matthew’s feet. 

“Go on now,” Matthew said to Sam. “Get 
into your car and don’t stop moving while 
you're still in sight.” 

Crawford could not help him. He nodded 
his head imperceptibly at Sam, telling him to 


go. Sam went on to his car and got behind the 
wheel. They watched while he turned it around 
and drove away. Then Crawford looked at 
Matthew. 

“You can’t win,” he said quietly. 

“Not your w; way,” Matthew said. “My way— 
maybe I can.” 

Crawford looked at the cluster of listening 
men, beyond them toward the cove and the 
house under the big oak tree. “Matthew,” he 
said, “you're going to shoot somebody down 
before it’s over with. Then you'll go to jail.” 

“That’s the chance I’ve got to take,” Mat- 
thew said. “You'd better catch up with your 
lawyer friend. I’ve got work to do.” 

Crawford turned away from him. He went 
down the side of the dam, got into the car, 
backed it and drove away, leaving Matthew 
standing on the top of his dam, holding the 
pistol in his rage-trembling hand. 

Once out of the cove, Crawford slowed his 
car. He was driving almost without watching 
the road. Then, looking up, he stamped on the 
brakes, hard, swerving to the side of the road. 
Arlis was standing directly in front of the car, 
a blue weekend suitcase in her hand, wearing 
a pretty dress he had not seen before. 

He opened the car door and got out. 
*“Arlis,” he said. 

“Can I go with you?” she said. 

He stared at her. She dropped the suitcase, 
running to him. He grabbed her, tight. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, yes.” 


They were married in Rising Fawn, Geor- 
gia, by a tall, gangly minister whose wife and 
six children stood by watching. Arlis wore her 
pretty dress that Crawford had never seen be- 
fore and he wore the khakis he had gone to 
work in that day. 

But it did not matter. There was a radiance 
in Arlis as she spoke the promises, and when 
she turned her head to look at Crawford she 
could not see him clearly through the golden 
haze. He was Husband. He was the dim and 
shadowy and golden figure she had always 
brought to life in her adolescent dreaming. 

As they walked back to the car, her hand 
tucked under his arm, Crawford felt a sudden 
stab of incomprehension and doubt. This was 
a long and twisting way from the sawmill 
where he had started and he wondered, with a 
sudden sharp wondering, how he had arrived 
at this moment of time and space, married to 
this woman at his side. He could not trace out 
the convolutions of chance and circumstance 
that had brought him to the climax of elope- 
ment with Matthew Dunbar’s daughter, from 
Dunbar’s Cove, and he was panicky with his 
inability as though, not understanding it, it 
could not be real and true. 

Then he straightened up. 
bride,” he said. 

“No,” she said nervously. “You didn’t.” 

“To tell you the truth, I was afraid to in 
front of the preacher. I didn’t think he’d ap- 
prove. 

They laughed, and he reached for her, and 
the kiss made everything all right. He searched 
her lips and she gave herself to him through 
hers, the golden haze deepening around her so 
that she was dizzy with the wonder and the 
happiness. 

“Now,” 
go home.” 

It was dusk by the time they arrived in town. 
Crawford had planned it out in his mind: they 
could stay at the hotel—of course they couldn’t 
go to his boardinghouse—until he had a 
chance to rent a house and put the furniture 
In it. 

Arlis began to feel strange as they carried 
her single bag into the lobby of the Rainey 
Hotel. There were old men sitting in chairs 
around the wall whom she knew slightly, and 
they watched while she and Crawford walked 
to the desk to register. 

In the room, Arlis waited until the bellhop 
had deposited the suitcase, received his tip 
and departed. Then they looked at each 
other. 

The clerk had given them a corner room, 
large and high-ceilinged. “Hungry?” Craw- 
ford said. “Shall we go down and eat supper in 
the dining room?” 

No,” she said before she realized the im- 
plication of her words. She stopped. “Yes. I 
believe | ——” 


“T didn’t kiss the 


he said when he released her, “‘let’s 


He turned around. She saw his look and on 
the instant it was all gone, the driving and the 
going and the returning, the men in the hotel 
lobby, all of it. She was his wife. She did not 
wait for him to come to her. She met him half- 
way, her arms going around his body even as 
he took her into his, and their lips drank at 
each other thirstily, as at a cool woods spring 
of pure water. 


Before the TVA had come, Matthew would 
have known that Arlis was absent before she 
had been gone half an hour. As it was, he did 
not know until the next morning. At supper 
that night they all sat around the big round 
table, the nine men, Matthew and John’s 
oldest boy, while Miss Hattie dished up the 
food. Matthew assumed that Arlis was in her 
room, not feeling well. Besides, he was too 
worn out to think about anything except food 
and bed and a deep sleep in preparation for 
tomorrow. He had chosen the men for watches 
to guard the cove while the others slept and 
he rose at three o'clock to take his turn, hold- 
ing a shotgun to use for a warning shot in 
case of trouble. 

He waited through the dawn and then he 
went back to the house to find Miss Hattie in 
the kitchen, fixing breakfast. 

“*Arlis still feeling bad?” he remarked, going 
to sit at the table. 
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“No,” Miss Hattie said. 

“Then where is she?” Matthew demanded. 

Miss Hattie turned toward the stove so she 
would have the courage to say the words. 
“Why, I reckon she’s gone and got married. 
At least, that’s what she was aiming to do.” 

Matthew went to her, took her cruelly by 
the shoulders. ““Why didn’t you come and tell 
me?” 

She did not step away from him. She re- 
garded him coolly. “I figured I'd give her as 
good a head start as I could. I figured she’d 
need it.” 

Matthew glared, jerking her toward the 
table with both hands. He sat down in a chair, 
flinging her across his lap in one violent move- 
ment, and lifted his hand high, bringing it 
down stinging on her buttocks. He had not 
spanked Miss Hattie since she was six years 
old. But he blistered her now, working out his 
anger and his frustration in blow after blow. 

At last he stopped. He was not through with 
his rage but he stopped, releasing her, letting 
her get to her feet. “You all think you're 
grown,” he said. “You all think you’re not my 
children any more. Even you. Even Artis.” 

He could not bear the looking on her any 
more. He went to the kitchen door, going 
toward his bedroom. 

“Don’t you want your breakfast?” she said. 

“T don’t have time for breakfast.” He went 
to his bedroom and got the pistol he had left 
on the bedpost. He strapped it under his over- 
alls, and went out to the barn. He had a hard 
time getting the car started—he cranked and 
cranked the sluggish motor. At last, when he 
kicked the car and cursed it, the motor started 
with a roar and a jump. 

He got behind the wheel, and drove out past 
the house, wheeled out on the river road and 
toward town. He stopped the car behind the 
hardware store where he always parked it. 
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Mr. Gross, the owner of the store, came ou 
on the sidewalk, pushing a rack of hoes 
rakes. “Mr. Matthew,” he said 
“how are you today?” 

Matthew answered him shortly and starte 
to move away. Mr. Gross called after hi 
“Heard your daughter got married yesterday 
Heard she made a fine match.” 

Matthew wheeled around. “I was the last t c 
hear it,” he said. “Can you tell me where she 
is?” 

Mr. Gross straightened up, startled. 
stared at Matthew. “Why, Old Man Whitehar 
told me she and her husband checked into t 
Rainey Hotel last night.” : 

“Thank you,” Matthew shortly. 
walked away and went on up the street. 

He stopped when he saw the hotel. 
glared at the building as though he 
search out their room by the very a 
of it from the outside. But it was not possible; 
the blank face of the building was inscrutable. 
He entered and walked up to the register desk. 

“My daughter is registered here,” he 
“What room is she in?” 

The man turned to a tickler file at his elb 
“What name?” 

erphpemn se ae - 
“Arlis” with “Gates.” “She's with a man,” 
said. “Crawford Gates.” 

The clerk turned to look at him. “They 
senaricdl: I seu ic /amnccianeSecane ea 

“All night. What room are they in?” 

“Mr. Dunbar,” the clerk said, “we don’t 
want any trouble. As far as we’re concerned, / 
they're legally married. That's all we have to 
worry about. We don’t care if ——” 

“A man has a right to visit his daughter,” 
Matthew interposed. “If you'll just give me 
the room number ——” 

“Three hundred,” the desk clerk said. “ 
send the boy up to tell them you're here. Ye 
can wait in the lobby.” 

But Matthew was already walking toward 
the stairs. “Don’t bother,” he said. “Fll go 
up.” 


H. mounted the stairs, climbing slowly. 
holding down the panting in his lungs that did 
not come from the climbing. He reached the 
third floor and went down to the end of th 
corridor, watching the numbers on each door. 

Three hundred. He stopped im front of it, 
lifted his hand and knocked. He knocked three 
times, deliberately, heavily. And the door 
opened before him. 


cheerily 


Dpearance 


aid. 


J 


Arlis’ second thought, that morning when 
she awoke, was of Matthew. The first was of 
Crawford, asleep beside her, and she turned, 
touching his face lightly, lovingly with her 
finger. He came awake with the touch and 
smile dd. 

~Arlis sat up im bed, looking down at her 
pretty nightgown that had been saved so many 
years for this one night. 

It was then she knew it. “Crawford,” she 
said, “I’ve got to tell papa. Today.” 

“Sure,” Crawford said lazily. “We'll drive 
out there after breakfast. Hungry?” 

“Yes,” Arlis said. “I'm starved.” 

She flung back the covers and got out of — 
bed. She went to her open suitcase, found 
fresh clothing, and began dressing without 
consciousness or embarrassment. Crawford 
lay watching her while he smoked a cigarette, 
then he got up too. He had only the khakis he 
had worn yesterday and he began putting 
them on. 

“Tve got to get some clothes today,” he 
laughed. “Don’t want to wear my wedding 
clothes all the time.” 

Arlis, combing her hair, felt a shudder pass 
in her. “I dread the telling,” she said. “He’s 
going to ——" 

“It'll be all right.” Crawford went behind 
her, putting his hands on her shoulders and 
leaning his head down beside her face. “He 
couldn’t have kept us separated forever. I won- 
der now why we let him do it for so long.” 

““Me too. I was just a fool, | reckon.” 

The knock sounded on the door. Once. 
Twice. The third time. They froze at the 


seat. 
“Wait,” Crawford said sharply. “Let me.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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CARAMEL PECAN OATMEAL MUFFINS 


High-protein Quaker Oats adds nourishment and 
nut-like flavor to muffins. 


1 cup sifted flour 1 cup Qucker or Mother's 


Ve cup sugar Octs (quick or old fash- 
3 tsp. baking powder ioned, uncooked) 

V4 tsp. salt 1 egg, beaten 

4 cup shortening 1 cup milk 


Mix until smooth 4 cup brown sugar and 2 Tbsp. soft 

butter. Pat mixture evenly in greased muffin cups; 
arrange pecan halves in each. 
| _ Sift together flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. 
| Cat in shortening. Thoroughly blend in oats. Lightly 
, Sur in egg, milk. Fill muffin cups 34 full. Bake in hot 
Oven (425°F) about 20 minutes. Remove from pan 
immediately. Makes 12 to 15 muffins. 


TASTY TURKEY LOAF 


Quaker Oats makes turkey and meat loaves juicier, 
tastier —cuts down shrinkage. 
22 cups ground cooked 2 Tbsp. chopped pimiento 
turkey or chicken 2 Tbsp. chopped parsley 
1 cup Quoker or Mother's 1 tsp. salt 
Osts (quick or old fash- 4 tsp. pepper 
ioned, uncooked) 2 eggs, beaten 
2 cup chopped celery 14% cups milk 
V3 cup chopped onion 
Combine all ingredients thoroughly. Grease loaf pan, 
line with foil, grease again. Pack in mixture. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) about 1 hour. Let stand 5 
minutes before slicing. Makes § servings. 
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MOTHERS 


Qucker Octs and Mother's Octs ore exactly the some OATS 


PINEAPPLE-BLENDED OATMEAL 


Here’s a brand new kind of oatmeal! And a new taste 
delight! It's an intriguing new way for youngsters 
(and grownups) to get the high-protein benefits of 
good hot oatmeal. The tangy flavor of fruit—blended 
into the oatmeal during the cooking — deliciously fla- 
vors every spoonful of creamy oatmeal. Try it! 


Follow oatmeal recipe on package for 4 to 6 serv- 
ings. During cooking, stir in 1 cup crushed pineapple, 
not drained. Cover and let stand as directed. Garnish 
each serving with crushed pineapple, or pineapple 
pieces, and brown sugar. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 
Matthew had not lifted his hand after the 
third knock. He waited for a long second and 
n the door began to move, opening, and he 
walked into the room. Crawford stood hold- 
ing the doorknob. Arlis was sitting before the 
or on a low bench, holding her comb in 

her hand. 

He had expected her to be subtly changed 
from the daughter he had last seen. But she 
was not changed; she was heavy, graceful, her 
half-combed hair down around her face in a 
comfortable, accustomed combing. 

“Come on, Arlis,”’ he said. ““Let’s go home 
now.” 

“Wait a minute,” Crawford said. 
my wife now.” 

Matthew looked at him. “Don’t get in my 
way,” he said. ““Arlis, are you coming?” 

She did not move. It was a long minute 
when she did not move, and then at last she 
began to stand up. “Papa, ” she said, ‘‘we’re 
man and wife —— 

“That’s what you think,”’ he said. His voice 
whipped at her. “I’m not going to argue with 
you. You've had your night of frolicking. It’s 
time to go home.” 

Crawford went toward Matthew, a match- 
ing anger rising up in him. “I’ve had enowgh of 
this. Get out of here, Matthew. Get out before 


” 


Matthew wheeled toward him. “Before you 
what, young man?” 

Crawford’s hands went out before him, the 
fingers curling into fists. “‘I don’t want to hurt 
you. But I’m going to. If you don’t leave our 
room this minute ——” 

“T’m leaving,” Matthew said. ‘I’m taking 
my daughter with me.” 
“She’s my wife,” 
blindly. 

He started to move. Matthew, seeing it, put 
his hand inside the overalls, quickly lifting out 
the gun. “Stand back,” he said. “Stand back.” 
Crawford would not have stopped without 
Arlis’ voice cutting between them, snapping 
the thread of conflict. 

“Matthew!” she screamed. ““Crawford!”’ 
They stopped. They had forgotten her. Now 
they both looked at her. She came between 
them. 

“You've got to stop it,” she said. “You-—’ 
he stared at the gun in Matthew’s hand. 
“Papa,” she said, “put up the gun.” 

“Are you going with me?” he said. 
“Papa,” she pleaded, “listen to me. I ——” 
“Are you going with me?” 

There was no answer. Crawford moved 
suddenly around Arlis until she was behind 
him. He ignored the pistol lifting toward him. 
“No,” he said, “she’s not going.” 

_ Matthew looked down at the pistol in his 
hand. “She’s got a choice,” he said. “She can 
go home with me. Or I’ll kill you, Crawford.” 
“She’s staying with me.” Crawford put his 
hand on her, touching her, holding her. ““You 
can’t kill me, Matthew. You know that.” 
Arlis looked at Matthew. She saw the kill- 
ing in him plain and clear. Matthew knew it, 
too—he could feel the hair-trigger urge to 
tighten his finger. He wanted to murder; it 
was a living wanting, like a raving appetite for 
food or sex. _ 

“Put your gun down, papa,” she said. “T’ll 
go.” 








































““She’s 


Crawford cried out 


> 


Recawfouts face was white, drawn. “If you 
go now,” he said, “you’ll never come back.” 

I will, she cried silently inside her. Nothing 
can keep me from it. She went to him and 
touched him with her hand on his face, trying 
to tell him with the feel of her fingers. But his 
flesh was not listening to her. 

She turned on Matthew. “Had you rather 
kill him than take me away? Are you waiting 
for the chance to kill him?” 

Matthew moved then. He did not put up 
the gun, but he walked to the open door. 

Arlis went quickly out of the room and the 
door closed. She walked blindly toward the 
Stairway leading down into the lobby, Mat- 
thew coming behind her. At the stairs he put 
the gun into the holster. 


t 

In the kitchen Miss Hattie did her work. 
) leaving Arlis’ room a silent center untouched 
_ by the living going on around it. Arlis lay on 
_ the bed in her closed room. She was not think- 
: 


; 


ing; she was not feeling. She was not aware of 
the heat of two o’clock and the slow lessening 
toward the relative chill of night. When dark- 
ness came she did not rise to light her lamp. 
The men came clumping through the dogtrot 
to supper, but they did not pass through her 
hearing. After the men were gone out of the 
house again Miss Hattie came to her door and 
tapped gently, asking if she wanted supper. 
But Arlis did not answer; she moved her 
throat, but there were no words and she de- 
sisted after the first effort. 

Matthew had not eaten either. Miss Hattie 
went back to the kitchen to wash the dishes. 
Then she sat alone in the kitchen. 

It was nearly midnight before Arlis moved. 
It was clear in her mind then. She could only 
wait. The feeling between Crawford and Mat- 
thew was not her alone; it was the dam and 
the cove and the TVA. She would wait until 
that was cleared out of the way. And then she 
would go to Crawford. Only then could Mat- 
thew not use her against Crawford. 

She got up and went into the kitchen where 
Miss Hattie was still sitting with a cup that 
had held coffee before her on the table. Miss 
Hattie looked up at her and smiled. 

“T knew you would be all right,” she said. 
“T knew you would get hungry.” 

Arlis sat down at the table. “I only left be- 
cause of Crawford. Papa was going to ——” 

“T know,” Miss Hattie said. “Don’t talk 
about it. I know.” 


Matthew wandered a restless night, back 
and forth in his mind. He was tired. But he 
could not stop. His feet moved ploddingly, 
pacing through the fields. He told himself that 
something must be wrong in an endeavor that 
did not allow him time for a planting of the 
seed. He had never missed a planting in all the 
years of his lifetime. 

But at last he could no longer avoid the con- 
sideration he had been fighting all the long 
night. He wanted to sleep; he could feel the 
want of it gnawing in him. And yet he could 
not stop, he could not close his eyes before he 
traced out the fatal end to the endless thinking. 
He wanted wildly to change it all back, in a 
sudden wildness that shook in him. J was 
wrong, he thought. Wrong. I ought to have 
another chance. He had started with good be- 
liefs. And yet the actions that had come out 
of them —— His mind cringed as he thought 
of Arlis, of his dead son and the departed 
sons. He thought of the guns waiting in the 
hands of his men, and his stomach moved 
again. He felt suddenly the weight of his belt 
that he still wore. 


With frenzied hands he stripped it off and 
flung it into the crib. He walked out of the 
barn into the lot. Dawn had come suddenly 
and the light was pearly in the sky. He could 
see the far reach and sweep of the cove, all of 
it lying within the sight of his eyes. 

The shot rang out and he turned, looking 
down toward the head of the cove. Then the 
night—all of it—was forgotten. He ran, 
snatching open the crib door and scrabbling 
among the ears of corn to recover the pistol. He 
strapped it on again, his fingers fumbling with 
the hurry. 

When he ran toward the cove some of the 
men were moving, roused by the warning shot. 
Matthew was the first to reach the dam. He 
ran up the face of the dam and stopped. He 
could hear the sound of a car. 

Then it came around the curve of the road. 
It was Crawford’s car—only Crawford’s car. 
He felt the sudden movement and excitement 
ebbing out of him. He turned toward the men 
below. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ he said. “* 
yet: 

Crawford was getting out of his car. Mat- 
thew stood looking down at him. “‘Did you 
come after Arlis?”’ he said. 

“No,” he said. “Not this time.” He 
stopped, watching Matthew. “They were 
coming this morning, Matthew. The United 
States marshal and his men.” 

“Were?” Matthew said. 

Crawford steadied himself against the seeing 
of the gun on Matthew’s hip. He began climb- 
ing the face of the dam toward Matthew, feel- 
ing the distance a very long way. 

“IT want to talk to you,” he said, with the 
same words, with the precise tone he had used 
so often. 

“Don’t you think we’ve done about enough 
talking?” ¥ 

Crawford shook his head. “I want to show 
you some land. Will you come with me?” 

Matthew felt the explosion of words in his 
mouth. ““Good Godamighty!” he said, loud 
and startled. ““You want to show me land? 
Now? Now, when the law is coming ——” 

“T told you,” Crawford said. “They were 
coming this morning. But I talked to the 
marshal, and got him to wait until tomorrow. 
They’ll be here tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock. This is the last chance.” His voice was 
hard, blunt, unforgiving. ““Or do you want to 
do the shooting?” 

Matthew was jarred by the words. “You're 
sure they’re not coming today?” he said. 

“Yes,” Crawford said. “I promise you 
that.” 


It’s not them. Not 





“This is my dance. You can do that any time.” 
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Matthew turned his head. The men had 
gone back to the house now. He would not 
even have to tell them yet. “All right, son,” he 
said gently. “Ill go with you.” 

They went across the highway and down a 
dirt road on the other side, following the river 
toward the dam. Then the dirt road swung 
away from the river and began looping up the 
side of the mountain. They did not talk, listen- 
ing to the pulling of the car. Crawford thought 
he would have to take low to make it, but the 
car topped out on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, slowing down but still pulling. He swung 
to the side of the road and stopped. 

“There it is,” he said, “Chickasaw Dam.” 


Miatihew looked out the window of the car, 
down the long steep wooded slope. He could 
see the dam far below. The gray concrete 
powerhouse looked almost white in the sun- 
light. There was water banked behind the 
dam, though the gates were still down. The 
swarm of working men had lessened now; 
there were only a few figures around the south 
embankment and in the switchyard beside the 
powerhouse. The dam was almost finished. 

“Is this what you brought me to see?” 
Matthew said, a trace of indignation rising in 
his voice. 

Crawford laughed. “No. It just happened to 
be on the way. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

Matthew looked at it again. ““Yes,”’ he said 
ungrudgingly. 

Crawford started the car and drove on. He 
turned away from the river, going deeper into 
the mountains, following a road paralleling a 
creek. The trees were close around them. Part 
of the way the creek had cut deeply into a 
rocky gorge and it flowed white-watered below 
them. They passed an old water mill. The road 
became very rough and the car jounced in the 
ruts. There were no houses; only the rocks and 
the trees and the fast-running creek. 

A couple of miles farther on, Crawford 
turned off the road where the close-lying hills 
suddenly opened out around the creek. A 
smaller stream flowed to a juncture here, mak- 
ing a tiny cove. There were clearings among 
the trees, grown up in bush and briers. Craw- 
ford stopped the car and they could hear the 
joining waters flowing quietly together in the 
little interval of peace. 

“Well,” Crawford said, “here it is. What do 
you think of it?” 

Matthew was bewildered. He opened the 
door and got out to walk to the creek bank. 
“This?” he said. 

Crawford was out of the car. He said, ““No 
man has ever laid his name on this cove. It’s 
been Government land since it was taken from 
the Indians. It’s yours, if you want it.” 

Matthew stopped and grubbed up a hand- 
ful of the soil. It was rich and black in his 
hand. He rubbed it with his fingers, remember- 
ing that so far this spring he had not yet 
found the time to turn his own soil. 

This cove was smaller than the Dunbar by 
at least a third. But it was well watered and 
drained by the two creeks, and the trees were 
thinly spaced so that clearing would be com- 
paratively easy. Farther up the creek there 
was a high, drained, deep-green-cedared knoll 
where a house could be built. From the front 
porch a man would be able to look out upon 
all his land. 

“Crawford,” he said, ““what would you do 
if a man told you you had to quit the TVA? 
What would you feel about that? Tell me 
honest now.” 

Crawford looked untvertain. Then his face 
firmed. “If he offered me something better,” he 
said. He looked at Matthew. “I should have 
found this cove in the first place, Matthew. I 
should have known what you needed. But I 
thought only of putting my idea into your 
head, not of strengthening and building your 
own. I only came taking, and not giving. But 
just look at it, Matthew. It’s rich and it’s new, 
it’s waiting for the labor of your hand. You 
can shape it the way you want it to be shaped.” 
His voice was eager, pressing. 

Matthew could feel the pull of it. It was the 
first land he had ever seen outside of Dunbar’s 
Cove that pleased his eye. 

“So I’m supposed to give up the generations 
that have gone into Dunbar’s Cove, and start 
out new again. You want me to kill Dunbar’s 
Cove for good and all.” 
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Crawford could not hold back now. “Do 
you think Dunbar’s Cove will die without 
that land?” he said. The words sounded angry 
with their force. ““-Dunbar’s Cove is not in the 
land, Matthew. It’s in you—you're the Dun- 
bar. Not the earth, not the river and the trees 
and the creek and the buildings. None of that 
means a thing. It’s you.” 

Matthew turned away and walked to the 
bank of the smaller creek and sat down on the 
ground, looking at the flowing water. It had 
been a long time since he had seen flowing 
water, for the creek that ran through the cove 
was low now, almost dry. He picked up a 
handful of small rocks and began flipping 





222 calories 


them into the creek. The pebbles were like 
marbles. smoothed and flattened over the years 
by the action of water and travel. 

When his hand was empty he rubbed it on 
his trousers leg to dry the moistness. He stood 
up and walked back to where Crawford waited 
by the car, smoking a cigarette. 

“We'd better get back,” Matthew said. His 
voice was low, passionless. 

Crawford flipped the cigarette to the earth, 
ground it out carefully with the toe of his 
shoe. “I'll quit the TVA,” he said. “I'll —— 

Matthew looked up at him and smiled. * 
wouldn’t ask you to do that, race 
There’s no need for it.” 


in each cranberry baked apple 


when you sweeten with sugar 


They got in and Crawford backed the car, 
turning it, and drove out of the small cove. 
They were silent as the car jounced over the 
harsh ruts, back down the slope of the moun- 
tain, all the way back until they crested out on 
the shoulder of the mountain, where they 
could see Chickasaw Dam below. 

Crawford stopped, not wheeling the car out 
of the road but keeping it in position ready to 
go on. “Well,” he said, “they'll be raising the 
gates before long. Chickasaw is finished.” 

Matthew looked down toward the dam. He 
was impatient to get home, but he did not 
show the impatience. “Yes,” he said. ““My boy 
helped build that. And now that Chickasaw’s 
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6 medium red cooking apples 

2 cups cranberries 

2 tablespoons Sucary] solution 
Y% cup water 
Set oven at 450°F. Core apples and 
pare one-third of the way down. Place 
in a shallow baking dish. Combine the 
remaining ingredients in a small sauce- 
pan and cook until berries pop. Fill 
center of each apple with a tablespoon 
of the cooked cranberries; pour re- 
mainder over apples. Cover with alu- 
minum foil and bake for 20 minutes 
Remove foil and bake 5 to 10 minutes 
longer. Makes 6 servings. 
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sweetened dish tastes just like its sugar- 
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Chicago, Illinois and 
Montreal, Canada. 


| still and calm and deep in the bed. “I’m going” 
























































finished he’s off somewhere building some 
other dam.” 
“It’s a good work,” Crawford said. “ 
Matthew looked at him and then away. “IT 
guess it is.” 1 
Crawford turned, shutting the dam out of 
his sight. “Be careful, Matthew.” he said, 
“tomorrow. Don’t get yourself killed.” 
Matthew could not look at him. “I'll be 
careful. As careful as they'll let me be. Take 
me home, son. Take me home.” 


The old man was asleep, dozing with the 
quick, dozing tiredness of old age. Matthew 
stood looking down at him The face was 
sunken, the skin like white parchment 
stretched dry and tight over the high cheek- 
bones. “How have you been, papa?” he said 

The old man struggled his head up to look 
at him with the milky-blue eyes. “Fine, son.” 

Matthew felt the desperation that was sé 
familiar to him now. He could not commune 
cate with him, either, any more than he could | 
communicate with his own sons and daughters. 
He wondered if the deep gulf laid down be 
tween the generations was to protect one from } 
the other, the protection more valuable to the 
species than the help and the advice and the | 
knowing that would have been transmitted ¥ 
more surely without the gulf. | 

The old man’s head started lifting again. 7 
“*Matthew,” he said. “Matthew.” 

Matthew leaned over the bed, close to him. 
“Yes, papa?” 

His father stared up at him. * 
said feebly. a 

“What, papa? It’s time for what?” i 

The old man rolled his head on the pillow © 

in a sudden agony. Then he stopped. He lay — 


= B 


It’s time,” he 


to die,” he said. “It’s time for me to die now.” 

Matthew stood over him. With gentle hands, 
with a gentleness Matthew had not known for | 
too long, he moved and straightened 
covers over the old man, making him more” 
comfortable. ““Go to sleep, papa,” he said. 
“Go on back to sleep now. Get your rest.” He” 
brought a chair to the bedside and sat down 
in it. He began to wait with the old man. 


hes 


Wis the sun, life stirred again. The men 
were up and washing on the back porch, they 
were in the kitchen with coffee and subdued 
voices, there was the rattle of skillet and plates. 
John and Miss Hattie and Arlis tiptoed into | 
the room one by one to look upon the old man, 
and at Matthew's gray face, and then they 
went away. 

Matthew felt his father would not die now, 
until the night came again. But he could not 
be sure. Arlis came into the room and Matthew 
gave her the chair, going into the kitchen, 
knowing that he would need breakfast. 

He sat down at the table, rubbing his hand 
over his bearded face. For two nights now he 
had not slept. But he was not tired. He was 
beyond tiredness, beyond any feeling in his 
bones and muscles or in his mind. He waited 
until the plate was set before him and then he 
ate, not with appetite but with the same 
dogged duty and dedication with which he 
faced everything now. 

He started into the living room again, but 
before he reached the door the biast of a shot- 
gun rang through the cove. 

He had known it was coming, but still it 
was a shock. He stopped in the living room, 
looking toward the old man, knowing that it 
was necessary to go and yet not wanting to. 
He touched Arlis on the shoulder. “I’ve got to 
go. Call me if—call me, no matter what ——” 

Then he went out and hurried away to duty. 
The men were already spaced out along the 
dam, lying down, their guns in their hands. 
Beyond, Matthew could see the cluster of cars 
in the head of the cove and the men behind the — 
cars as though fearful of shots coming in their — 
direction. 

Matthew inched up the face of the dam to 
look at the men. There were four of them, in 
addition to Crawford. They spaced out and 
began walking toward him. There was a tall, 
heavy-set gray man in the lead. 

Matthew looked back at the advancing men. 
“All right,” he said. His voice was clear, loud. 
“That's far enough right there.” 

They stopped. ““Mr. Dunbar.” the tall man 
said, “I’m United States Marshal Wilson. It’s 
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duty to evict you from this Government 
operty. I waited until ten o’clock today, like 
sromised Mr. Gates. Are you ready to give 
» the cove?” 
Matthew watched him, feeling a deep reluc- 
ice to start the violence and perhaps the 
oodshed. “I need a little more time,” he said. 
‘f you can give me one more day.” 
Marshal Wilson studied him. ‘Will you 
omise to give up the cove peacefully then?” 
Matthew shifted his eyes to Crawford’s 
e, then looked back quickly at the marshal. 
won’t promise a thing,” he said. He added 
bbornly, ““I need one more day.” 
7 | “Why?” 
Matthew moved his head in a jerking mo- 
on toward the house. ““My daddy is dying up 
eres? “' x. ~ 
| The words stopped them. But suspicion 
joved in the marshal’s eyes. “If you'll give me 
bur solemn promise ——” 
| Matthew shook his head. 
|“Then what’s the difference between today 
d tomorrow?” the marshal said. ““No use 
tting it off.” 
| Matthew turned to go back behind the 
wark of the dam. He heard Arlis’ voice 
om the house. He twisted around. 

“Papa,” Arlis called, her hands cupping her 
outh. ‘‘Papa. Come 
uick.” 

He dropped down off the 
ice of the dam, beckoning 


and toward the dam. He went straight to 
John, not trying to hide himself away from 
the marshal and his deputies. 

“John,” he said gently, “your daddy is 
dead. He died just a few minutes ago.” 

He saw John’s face twist. He looked away 
from him toward another man, a first cousin. 

“Walter,” he said, ‘will you go up to the 
house and tend to him?” 

“Of course, Matthew,’ Walter said. He 
handed his gun to another man and walked 
quickly away. 


Miatinew looked over the top of the dam 
toward the cars. He took a deep breath. He 
walked up the dam, moving toward the mar- 
shal and his men. The marshal stood up, too, 
stepping away from his shelter. 

‘What do you want now?” he said in a 
steely voice. 

Matthew ignored him. ““Crawford,” he said, 
“you did make me a true promise yesterday, 
didn’t you? I can buy that cove you showed 
me?” 

“Yes,” Crawford said. “I put down a binder 
payment for you myself. The Government’s 
selling that land, and I wanted to be sure ——” 

Matthew did not listen to the rest. He turned 
back to the marshal. “‘Marshal Wilson,” he 
said with dignity, “if you'll 
give me the time to bury my 
dead, and get my plunder 
ready for moving, I'll sur- 















2 John. “I’ve got to go to 
ae house,” he said. “If they 
10ve in on you, start shoot- 
ag. You’ve got to hold them 
til I can get back.’ He 
9 oked into John’s white 
e. “I'll be back as quick 
s I can.” 
| There was no time for 
iny more. He ducked, run- 
ing along the face of the 
am. He did not want the 
narshal to know that he 
as gone. He skirted along 


HEBREW PROVERBS 


The first step in the ac- 
quisition of wisdom is si- 
lence, the second listen- 
ing, the third memory, 
the fourth practice, the 
fifth teaching others. 


Do not trust the man who 
tells you all his troubles, 
but keeps from you his 
joys. 


Beware of those whose ig- 
norance is joined with 


render the cove.” 


There were a great many 
things to be done, a kind of 
planning that Matthew had 
never faced. He had to think 
about how they would live 
until he could build a house, 
and planting a crop, in spite 
of late moving and new- 
ground clearing, for he 
couldn’t afford to miss an 
entire crop year, and the 
fact that a new barn would 



















he close-in ridge and came piety. 
ip behind the chicken 
Ouse, running. He went 
through the dogtrot and 
topped, seeing Arlis still 
tanding on the porch. 

“He’s calling for you,” 
bhe said. ‘‘He ——” 
Matthew did not wait to hear any more. He 
opened the door into the living room, seeing 
iss Hattie standing beside the bed. The old 
an’s head was turning fretfully on the pillow. 
atthew leaned down to him. 

“Papa?” he said. ““Papa?”’ 

“Stay with me, son,” he whispered. 
“Stay ——” His eyes closed-again, cutting off 
he thread of voice. 

Matthew sank into the chair. He looked at 
Arlis and Miss Hattie, inclining his head 
toward the kitchen. They went away at his 
nod, leaving them alone. Not a sound, not a 
‘creak or settle of the old house or the obtru- 
sive blast of a shot, broke the dead-of-night 
quiet. 





| Maatthew did not know when the old man 
died. He lay quiescent with the steady rattle 
and husk of his breathing. In one of the sec- 
onds the thready husk and rattle stopped. 
Matthew sat on, holding the hand, for a beat 
of undetermined time afterward before he 
became aware that the sound of his living had 
ended. 

Gently he took the arms and crossed them 
on the breast. He did not feel anything; only 
the release that his withered father must have 
known himself. Matthew took out his leather 
purse and fumbled two half dollars from its 
depths with clumsy fingers. He stroked the 
eyelids closed and put the coins on them to 
weight them down. 

Then he turned from the bed, going to the 
kitchen door and opening it. Miss Hattie and 
Arlis looked up at him. “Children,” he said, 
“your grandfather is dead.” 

He walked through the living room, not 
looking at the bed, and now he was listening 
for the shot, holding his breath to hold it 
back as though it would surely come, now that 
the dying was finished. But he walked out of 
the house without the sound of it in his ears, 


Men should be wary of 
making women weep, for 
God counts their tears. 


have to come before living 
quarters. He had the stock 
and the feed and the 
weather to think about. 

“If there was time, the 
TVA would let you move 
these buildings,’ Crawford 
told him. “But there isn’t.” 

“What about a tent?” Matthew said. “We 
could put down a floor for it, and by laying-by 
time I could get a house built.” 

He went to town and found a big tent. It 
cost a lot more than he thought it should. But 
he bought it, anyway. 

Miss Hattie and Arlis helped more than he 
had thought they could. Each afternoon Craw- 
ford came to the cove after his TVA hours. He 
would go first to Arlis, then he would hunt up 
Matthew and fall silently to the task beside 
him. There had been no discussion of the mar- 
riage or of their impending departure. Once 
though, Crawford let drop the fact that his 
work was almost finished, that they were only 
closing out the paper work—and Matthew 
knew he would soon be transferred to another 
project. He could depend on Arlis only for 
the moving. 


The first night in the new cove Crawford 
went back to town. But he came early the 
next morning to help them get settled. They 
had pitched the tent up on the cedared knoll 
near where Matthew planned to build the 
house. They had found a spring on its back 
slope, that would do until a well could be dug. 
Matthew stood before the tent, watching 
Arlis run to meet Crawford. Already the cove 
bore the scars of their presence; smoke lifted 
from the knoll, and there were the beginnings 
of a road where the truck and the car and the 
wagon had passed back and forth. Down the 
other way, Matthew had made a lot for the 
stock, fastening wire from tree to tree. The 
fresh grass was already trampled under the 
feet of the cows and the mules, and the chick- 
ens were ranging about, picking busily. 

Crawford and Arlis climbed toward him, 
hand in hand. 

“Well,” Crawford said cheerfully, “I figured 
‘you’d have you a crew out here to build you 
a house and a barn today.” 
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I’ve got a crew coming tomorrow for the Hay and corn this year—cotton the next.” He unseeded CON e that was nel ee ae into 
barn.” Matthew said. “But I’ll have to build looked up at the sun. “And Id better get at it. fields. “All three of my boys are Bee ee 
my own house. I'll bet t there are lots of old log If you come here to work, come on.” a lot of work to do, and just one pair 0 aa S. 
houses on that @avceirent land back up “Well,’’ Crawford said, “I ” He cleared if you and Arlis W ould be willing to stay here 
yonder.” He turned, motioning with his hand. _ his throat. ““They’re closing the land office in in Dunbar’s Cove, I ll gladly give you the 
“When I get time, I aim to find me enough town today. We're all through now. And _ word of my mouth. , 
seasoned, sound logs to put up a house like I He kept his face stern. But his eyes watched 
they used to build.” “You're being transferred,” Matthew said for the faintest shade of resistance in Craw- 
Crawford frowned, “That’s a lot of work.I steadily. “You aim to take Arlis with you.” ford—or in Arlis—ready to retract his words. 
guess you'll just have to forget about making “That’s about the size of it,’ Craw ford ad- Then he began to smile, for he could see the 
a crop this year. You can’t possibly build your mitted. He lifted his head. ‘““We’d just like to hope and the promise leaping into Crawford’s 
own house and ——” have your good will on it, sir.” eyes and into his face. Crawford dropped 
“T’ve got to,”” Matthew said firmly. “I aim Matthew looked at him. He said, “So you Arlis’ hand. : 4 
to get some corn planted anyway. I found finally asked my blessing. Well, you can have “J never thought you’d want me ——” he 


some wild Johnson grass I can cut for hay. it—on one condition.” He looked down at the said. He stopped. It was too much, too sud- 
den. “It never crossed my mind 7 

“Do you really want us to stay?” Arlis said. 

He looked at her. Then back at Crawford. 
“Yes,” he said. “I want you to stay. Dunbar’s 
Cove can be yours after me. You can take it 
on from where I leave off. One of these days 
I’ll be ready to sit down. I’d like to know that 
it was left safe to your hands.” 

Crawford was watching him, bewildered 
and uncertain. Matthew clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Think about it, son. When you 
make up your mind, I’ll be over yonder work- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” Crawford said, “I'll let you know. 
T’ll—I’ll be down there before long.” 

Matthew went on, smiling secretly to him- 
self. He had seen deep into Crawford, he 
knew what the answer would be. He stopped 
and turned. There was one more thing. Just 
one. “Crawford,” he said, “‘can you find out 
where Knox is working now?” 

“Sure,”’ Crawford said. “If he’s still with the 
TVA, it won’t be any trouble at all.” 

“That’s good,” Matthew said. “I want to 
write him. And Jesse John too. I’ve got to tell 
them what’s happened.”’ He started on again. 
“Anyway, they'll want to be able to find us 
W p al * : when they get ready to come home for a visit.” 

| Ss ia g Matthew hurried on—there was so much to 
e do, more than he could ever hope to accom- 
ViViel@ 8 h e | plish in the remainder of his lifetime. He went 
2) lieing 5 on down the hill hurrying, eager for the labor 
b 1 ; of the day. 
ut 
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Miss Hattie went across the flat of the cove 
and climbed up among the pines on the other 


ARE GOOD MANNERS 


will | - pe CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75 


politeness are suspicious of poetry. I think 

there is a school of snobbery in reverse, of 

deliberately cultivated oafishness which takes 

pleasure in sneering at anything more civilized 
than a beer commercial. 

Mr. GOULD: We see it on the stage and the 

Pj mM p | es d r u fast | screen. Marlon Brando, an extraordinarily 

Y D . capable actor, has become one of our most 

popular heroes by personifying bad man- 

TEHYItOx Mi ED | CATED G: R EA M ners—by coarsening the human emotions. 

Mr. BONNER (His face is rounded, his smile 

easy and friendly): Some people, I believe, can- 

heals and clears blemishes while you sleep! | not be trained. They are like horses. In any 

group of hunters, whatever their breeding, 


there are some with red ribbons tied to their 
tails. They have had the same training as the 
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speaker to speaker, his white-crested head 


than you ever thought possible! cocked first this way and then that): Manners 

if (he says, in pear-shaped tones) in England are 

1.00 related to the class system and the class system 

cas HY 8 i is becoming increasingly abhorrent to the 

L OX people, and along with it the codes of behavior 

; i which accentuate the differences between the 
classes. 

And so people have invented techniques, 

sunsiithneenettetones - like the first-name technique, in opposition to 

~~“ | this idea of social hierarchy, of classes. They 

are seeking new manners. Everybody agrees 

that manners in the sense of kindness are de- 
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LADIES‘ HOME JOURN 


side. She stopped, breathing hard from th) |/® 
climbing, and looked back down the way ski} 
had come. The cove was beautiful, all righ})= 
But it would never be the way the cove hal }*’ 
been at home. im 

She crested a hill and stopped, panting hard |3*! 
She pushed her hair back from her face an} }=* 
took a handkerchief from her pocket to da) |= 
the sweat from her forehead and her upper lip) |" 
She had always believed that women did ne} 
sweat. None of the ones she knew seemed ta} 1! 


But she certainly did. eg 
She started on again, forgetting about thi |0® 
dishevelment she was making in herself. Shi jai 


did not know where she was tending; she wai |i! 
only sure it would be a long time before h ays 
returned to the tent. Perhaps, even, not befor} 


sundown. sa: 
“Well,” a voice said, “where could you b it 
going in such an all-fired hurry?” ; = 


She brought herself up short. A tall, leat} \! 
boy sat on a hickory stump, grinning at her ie 
He had red hair, and he was taller than sh |s 
was. (jin 

“‘Who’re you?” she blurted. ea 

“Me?” he drawled. “I live around here jis 
You belong to them new folks who just mo hi ts 
in down the cove?” M 

“Yes,” she said shortly. “And I better bij 
getting back. They probably need me fo. Mb 
something right now.’ 

She started back the way she had come? P 
flustered by his sudden presence. 

“Wait a minute,” he called after her. __ 

She stopped. ““Where do you live?” she said itt? 

He waved a lazy arm. “Little ways ove)} ‘i 
yonder.” He grinned at her. “Looks like. mf} 
and you are going to be neighbors.” Au 

She looked down at the ground. She put hei} Ii 
hand to her hair, smoothing out the tangles, 04 
feeling suddenly cool and ladylike. woh 

“Yes,” she said. “It does look that way,” ji 
She lifted her eyes, looking directly into his)}ti 
face. The grin wasn’t so irritating, after 2 iI} 
When you studied him a little, it was evemi)at 
rather nice. Then, under her gaze, it went away))_— 
and she could see into his eyes. She looked) 
quickly away again. 

“‘What’s your name?” he asked, in a differ 
ent voice. 

She told him. Then he told her his own. 


= 


nae 


IMPORTANT TODAY? 


considerate attitude of mind, which may oO 
may not find its expression in particular 
methods of behavior? 
We live in what is called “the century of the 
common man.” This means that we req 
different manners, more democratic manne 
let us say, than the old European manners 
which belong to a society which by virtue of il its . 
very nature presupposes a small elite. | 
| 
7 


Mrs. GOULD: Certainly it is true that co 
manners were often designed to set up a bar- 
rier. And it is not surprising that with 
growth of democracy we have rebelled against 
codes of etiquette whose purpose was, prima: ) 
rily, to suggest social distinctions. But isn’t the’ 
problem, now, to create new codes which trul 
express and make manifest our consideration 
for others? Can this be called snobbish? { 

Mr. Nasu: Isn’t snobbery under another 
name actually a very desirable thing? Cer: 
tainly it is despicable to snub or be con- 
temptuous of somebody who is vulnerable to 
snubbery—but isn’t admiring somebody finer 
than yourself a very good thing? { 

Mr. GouLpD: You mean some people might | 
call it snobbery, or social climbing, to wish to | 
associate yourself with people who are more 
intelligent, perceptive, better mannered? You 
call it snobbery in reverse. { 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: I do not think manners 
are such a society game. It is not the privilege | 
of any one class to have a heart. The French | ) 
working people are extremely shocked, more 
shocked than we are, by bad manners, by | 
people who push them around. It is not a mat- 
ter of society; there is an absolute human re- 
action between the person who treats you 
nicely and yourself. It would be rude to dis- 
cuss, do you eat soup with a fork ora spoon? 
We know that is not interesting today. What 
is still interesting is that people want to be 
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Lonsiderate of others, to make life comfortable 
‘or the person they spend time with. 

Miss Hickey: What do you think, Mrs. 

ost? 

) Mrs. Post: My own manners were very 
nuch influenced by the French and German 
ules when I was a child, so when I had chil- 
dren of my own I gave them French manners. 
But today—well, real manners are what are 
‘mportant today, something that is real and 
sincere so that you will be kind and pleasant 
ind well bred, so that you will make a happier 
place about you. 
' You must teach kindness today, how to 
‘ake yourself pleasant to another person, how 
jo make him pleased. You see the sun shining 
his eyes, you put an umbrella over him. You 
jhink of the people you are talking to and you 
jay something nice; you don’t say something 
isagreeable but you don’t lie. You find some- 
‘hing to praise that deserves it. And you don’t 
‘nake fun of anybody ever. That’s the worst 
hing you can do. 
MLLE. DE VILMORIN: This is not the privi- 
| 
i, 














ege of one class, to learn this. Manners are 
jomething that are everywhere. The Marlon 
3rando types—they are not only disdainful of 
manners, they are disdainful of people. “I am 
st as much as you are,” they say, and what 
loes that mean? “I am better than you are.” 
Mr. Bonner: I’m afraid there are some 
yeople who will never have good manners. 
Mr. NasH: Sometimes they step on my toes 
vith their hearts. The rough diamond with 
he heart of gold—well, a little polishing 
yould not detract from his goodheartedness. 
Mrs. MEyner: I agree. The more you teach 
he goodhearted, the better off they will be. 
Mr. MuGGERIDGE: Provided that you know 
vhat you want to teach them, that you know 
hat period of history you are living in. 
| I think the basic thing, the foundation of all 
zood manners, is that people should be taught 
0 be good, and the instrument in our society 
hich has expressed this concept is the Chris- 
jian religion. And one of the reasons why this 
sroblem in manners exists at all is that the 
iminishing influence of this religion creates a 
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vacuum which we are instinctively reaching 
out to fill. But we cannot fill it with artificial 
training. You say to a child, ‘““Do not take the 
biggest piece of cake, another person may 
want it.”’ But this will affect him only if he 
has true consideration of others—and if the 
others have true consideration of him. Other- 
wise the whole moral basis breaks down. 

Mr. GouLpD: No one wants to see manners 
used for a purpose—as an artifice. 

Mr. MUGGERIDGE: That is what happens 
when a technique of behavior is used to re- 
place a moral or religious position. 

You see this particularly in Russia. People 
there, instead of trying to appear to belong to 
the cultured classes, try to appear to belong to 
the uncultured classes. A man there takes off 
his collar and tie and quite literally cultivates 
illiterate speech in exactly the way someone 
living in a small suburb of London tries to 
identify himself with the upper classes by 
cultivating a literate manner of speech. In 
both cases it’s the same phenomenon. It’s the 
biological drive of a person who belongs to a 
weaker section of society trying to identify 
himself with those elements of society which 
seem to him to be strong, to be powerful. The 
element of brotherliness has broken down; 
the drive for power has taken its place. The 
rules are just the superficialities of the thing, 
the code of behavior. 

Beneath such varying conventions, in my 
opinion, is a reality, which is manners and 
which derives from morals. A person who is 
good has good manners; a person has good 
manners who is considerate. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: There is more to it than 
that. Very often you don’t know people long 
enough to appreciate their good heart or their 
bad heart. If Iam in the Metro—the subway— 
in Paris, I find it very necessary for the man 
who is there to open the very heavy door for 
me—but whether he has the best heart, the 
absolutely greatest heart in the world, I do not 
care. I think that manners are important just 
because they are superficial and because our 
relations with other people are usually su- 
perficial. Superficiality is tremendously im- 
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portant. I cannot ask everyone I meet, ““How 
do you feel inside?’’ Oh, no! 

Mr. Nasu: A man can be very goodhearted 
and yet very disagreeable to sit next to at 
dinner. I worked with a goodhearted man for 
four weeks once who ate his food by pushing 
it down his throat with his finger. I respected 
his good heart, but I would rather have sat at 
another table. 

Mrs. GouLpD: Then you think Mr. Mug- 
geridge’s gentleman with his wonderful heart 
and all the best instincts can still be an annoy- 
ance and a bore because he lacks politeness? 


ON POLITENESS PAYS: 


MR. NASH: I’ve traveled comfortably 
through five foreign countries with- 
out knowing the languages except 


for two words. The countries are 
France, Holland, Portugal, Spain 
and Italy, and the two words are 
“please” and “‘thank you.” 





Mrs. Post: It must be taught. You begin 
with the child. Another little child comes in to 
play and your sweet child hurts that other 
little child, accidentally, and so you tell your 
little child, ““You have hurt your little friend,” 
so that he knows and so that he doesn’t do it 
again. You try to make him understand how 
the other child is feeling. You say to him one 
day, “You have been kind today. You have 
been sympathetic’; and you say to him an- 
other day, ““You have been a horrid little 
thing and I would like to spank you.” 

Mrs. GouLpD: You feel, then, that training 
in manners begins with directing a young 
person’s mind to the consideration of some- 
one else? 

Mrs. Post: Yes. And you must put your- 
self in the feelings of the child you are talking 
to and the child you are talking about. 

Mrs. GouLpD: And you think that even 
goodhearted children who have not had their 
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attention directed to the feelings of others may 
grow up a little oblivious of other people’s 
feelings? 

Mrs. Post: That’s it. Oblivious. Not their 
willingness to be unkind. But it is very im- 
portant for every child to learn what unkind- 
Ness is. 

Mr. BONNER: Last summer when I was out 
in Wyoming and Montana I met sheepherders, 
ranchers, cowpunchers, and all, almost with- 
out exception, had wonderful manners. They 
always said the polite thing, did the polite 
thing. Not the polished thing, necessarily, 
but the polite thing, They were essentially 
kind and understanding of the other fellow. 
Then I came back and stopped in several 
cities on my way home to South Carolina, 
and it was in the cities that I found the 
manners, generally speaking, abominable. 
Neither polite nor polished. 

Mr. NASH: Neither nature’s gentlemen— 
nor gentlemen. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: It is like the sea. If I 
look at it and see it is blue and charming to 
bathe in, I do not mind if it has monsters in it 
somewhere. I am not going to explore it. 
People can create the same happy climate as a 
blue sea. Even if they have monsters in them 
somewhere, they can create a happy climate 
with manners. 

Mrs. GouLp: Mr. Muggeridge, do you 
agree? Do you think your good man might be 
better able to live in society and create 
mademoiselle’s “happy climate’ with some 
schooling in the codes of behavior? 

Mr. MUGGERIDGE: Yes, I am in favor of it. 
I am in favor of people’s being taught the 
code of behavior just as I am in favor of their 
being taught the law, so that they can stay 
out of trouble. But I do not think either will 
work well without a moral basis. 

Mrs. MEYNER: Personally, | find some of 
the new manners are good. I think the first- 
name business is good—it’s healthy, friendly, 
a part of progress, and I like it. Just as I like 
the more informal dress today and people not 
talking the way they did in Queen Victoria’s 
time. 
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Mr. Nasu: I think this first-name business 
is horrible myself. To hear a moderator on Vi 
addressing his distinguished guest not as 
Professor Einstein but as “Al’’—I think it 
breaks down reserves essential to self-respect. 

Mr. Bonner: It seems to me just as arti- 
ficial and suspect as too polished and elegant 
manners. And I hope the wheel will go around 
and false intimacy will go out of fashion just 
as false elegance has gone out. 

Miss Hickey: But not everyone has been 
able to accept this fashion. When Gen- 
eral Marshall was president of the Red Cross, 
he listened to me chairing a meeting one day, 
calling everyone by their first names. Then 
we had a little break, and the general came up 
to me and said ‘“‘Miss Hickey, I’m not going 
to be able to enter into this in the same way 
the others are doing. Only Mrs. Marshall calls 
me George.” 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: I do not mind this first 
name. I am not at all against a familiar atti- 
tude when it comes from a kind heart. On the 
contrary, it comforts me, makes me feel young, 
and a part of the new life. 

Miss Hickey: It is part of the new infor- 
mality, certainly. But are there not times 
when informality is carried too far? 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: The American tourist! 
His style! You cannot say appearances are 
not important. For example, the porcupine is 
a kind, extremely intelligent animal. You 
could teach him to bring you café au /ait in 
bed. But no one wants him to because of his 
appearance. It is the same with the American 
tourist: he appears 
spoiled, careless. His 
trousers, very, very 
low. Shirts outside, 
loose. Funny pat- 
terns—sometimes a 


ON FINE MANNERS: 


MR. GOULD: Not long ago when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was being sharply 
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ingness to appreciate the other person’s point 
of view. And there I must admit you do find a 
difference between totalitarian manners and 
those of the free countries. When Khrushchey 
speaks of coexistence, he means coexistence 
according to his way of thinking; he means 
agreement, provided it’s his way. The free 
country’s way is to try to understand the other 
fellow, to make some compromises, to be 
courteous. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: But how you do this 
still depends on the code—and the set you are 
in. Basically the code of manners is not to 
offend anyone; to be your most beautiful self. 
Bad manners is to sin against yourself—to 
scratch the head, to pick the nose, to make 
abominable noises. And then there are the 
rules of the set. In the army, for instance, 
the private must salute the officers. In France, 
you must not wave to a woman on the street— 


you must at least stop and bow, and admire } 


her. And it is an absolute law that the woman 
must go first. The most ordinary person i 
Paris will not pass before you through a door. 
He will say, “Passez, madame.” He has got 
that law in him. This is manners. This is con- 
sideration. 


It is the same with such things as dressing © 


for dinner. If men dine alone, ten men to- 
gether, how they dress I really don’t mind. ’m 
not there. But if a man takes me out to dinner, 
I like him to smell of a nice soap, to wear his 


best suit, maybe black tie, so that I can wear — 


my nice little dress. I will know then he has 

kindness of heart, he has said to himself, 
“T will make a little 
effort so that she can 
look her best.” 


kind 


naked woman diving criticized by his older brother, Ed- “Darling, please 
in the deep blue gar, it seemed to me he showed don’t chew with 
sea—and all mixed- delightful manners. Ike could have | Your mouth open, 
up colors. Always drawn himself up. Instead he said, its tremendously 


the camera. Short 
sleeves, no tie, any 
little old casquette— 
cap—of linen, or 
nothing. And they 
sit in the restaurants 
like that. If they 
didn’t come, we 
should be much poorer and we realize it— 
but—well, they may be charming at heart, but 
how do we know it? 

Mr. Nasu: It is like the damnable blue 
jeans, leather jackets and dirty white shoes we 
see on young people here. Sloppy dress is part 
of a general breakdown of social morale, de- 
liberately sloppy dress. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: It makes for bad senti- 
ment in France, this tourist dress. The French 
say, “What do the Americans think we are— 
they do not put on a tie for us?” We French 
have a great gratitude toward America and 
we would like to be able to like the tourists— 
but we cannot admire their style. That is the 
real horror about this dress. 

Mrs. GouLp: You feel it shows lack of 
respect? 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: If I came to dinner at 
your house dressed in a pullover and blue 
jeans, you would certainly think that I had 
bad manners. 

Mr. Bonner: But you would be doing it 


deliberately. The tourist dress is chiefly an . 


economic thing. We have in this country many 
who have only recently had enough money to 
spend their vacations traveling. It is a good 
thing—an excellent thing. But since they con- 
sider themselves on vacation, they put on their 
vacation clothes: their Hawaiian shirt, the cap, 
even shorts. They wear this vacation costume 
on vacation and it doesn’t matter to them 
whether they take that vacation in Wisconsin 
or Florida, Paris or Rome. 

Miss Hickey: Mr. Bonner, you have had a 
great opportunity to see the world. Would 
you say there was a difference in the manners 
of one country and another? 

Mr. Bonner: No, I don’t think it is possible 
to put a national label on manners. They vary 
from group to group and from area to area. 

I view manners simply as a “civil and honest 
manner of behavior and speech,”’ the essence 
of which is something inside you. It’s a certain 
tolerance, a certain understanding, and a will- 


‘‘Edgar has been criticizing me since 
I was five.” By showing the all-too- 
human relationship between an older | 
and a younger brother, he put every- 
thing in its place, without acrimony. 


ee 


ugly.” “Please do 


noying.”” The child 


easily with no strain 
of the mind. These 
are manners. Are 


they good? Are they great? I don’t know, but | 


they are better than bad manners. 

Miss Hickey: Mrs. Meyner, in your home, 
when you were a child, how were you taught 
manners—and are you glad you were? 

Mrs. MeynerR: Oh, yes! It has been es- 


pecially helpful to me to have some knowledge | 


of the art of making people feel at ease. We 
had some behavior rules, of course, like not 
to chew with your mouth open, and to say 
please and thank you. and be polite—but the 


emphasis was on being interested in other } 
people. We were taught not to talk always | 
about ourselves, and we were also taught to | 


give of ourselves and not just to expect to re- 
ceive attention. 


Mrs. GOULD: Were you given any lessons | 


in agreeable conversation? 


Mrs. MEYNER: No, just that we should try | 


to draw the other person out. ; 
MLLE DE VILMORIN: We were taught that 


when you sit next to someone at dinner and | 


he asks you questions like, “Did you leave 
Paris during the summer?” you should an- 
swer, “And you? Did you?” And he answers, 


“Yes, I went to Portugal.”’ And you say, “Tell © 


me about it. Portugal—so interesting!” 

That’s the art of conversation: “And 
you?” ... “Tell me about it.” 

Miss Hickey: And how would you answer 
a young person who said this sort of conver- 
sation is artificial—is not sincere? 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: It is true that when [ 
am dining among old friends, it is not needed. 
Everybody has something to say and every- 
body is very sincere. But what is sincere? Is 
it sincere to tell my dear friend, “You look 
dreadful in that pirate shirt—at your age”? 
Is it sincere not to speak to my dinner part- 
ner? Is there really a lack of sincerity in saying 
to someone, “Tell me about that’? It puts 
them at ease and makes the party less boring. 
The whole table may listen with the greatest of 
interest. Is it sincere—‘‘Tell me about Por- 
tugal’’? Why, it is perfectly sircere! 








But these things | 
must be taught, these — 
manners. | 
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not fix your hair at | 
table, it is very an- | 


learns all that very | 
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Mr. Nasu: I’m willing to let the young si: in 
incere silence if they want, but I think they 
eally ought to realize that there are many 
onventions which are neither sincere nor in- 
incere. Should I say that I am being insincere 
vhen I address a letter to a complete stranger 
Dear Mr. So-and-so? Does it convict me of 
being his friend, his admirer, to call him dear? 
No, it is only a convention, it is manners. 
._ MLLE. DE VILMORIN: I don’t see why, in 
brinciple, the young should be so defiant. 

Mrs. MEYNER: Most everyone has some- 

ing that is real and true and interesting to 
offer if you take the trouble to draw him out. 

Mr. MuGGEribGE: Herbert Spencer wrote 
m his autobiography that when sitting next to 
h bore at dinner he used to plug his ears with 
totton wool and continue with his eating. 

at’s a very sincere act, but I should think it 
would cast quite a pall over the dinner party. 

Mrs. GouLpb: And what do you think that 
ou should do if your dinner partner bores 
ou, mademoiselle? 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: That is difficult. But 
perhaps, perhaps I wonder, is not this my 
ault? I say I could 
not leave Paris be- 
tause I had typhoid 
ever. He says, “Ty- 
»hoid fever, but im- 
gine! I had both 
egs cut!” 

Mr. Nasu: This 
eminds me of those 
onderful lines of 
Arthur Guiterman: 

Don't tell your 
riends about your in- 
ligestion. 

“How are you?” 

a greeting, not a 
uestion. 

Mrs. GOouLD: 
Ow not to be a bore 
S certainly a part of 
‘ood manners. There 


ON BAD MANNERS: 


MR. GOULD: In Russia, in Sochi, we 
were staying at the very best hotel— 
it is a resort—and there were a lot 
of well-dressed, nice-looking people 
there. But in the dining room I saw 
a young woman of about twenty- 
five, beautiful in her evening gown, they may be, are 
leaning way over her soup plate, 
holding a spoon half full of soup in 
one hand and waving a well-chewed 
bone with the other—absent-mind- 
edly feeding herself and staring 
at me, as a visiting American. 

MR. MUGGERIDGE: In Russia people 


try to belong to the lower classes 
MR. GOULD: And very successfully, it 
seems to me. 


be given as to why rules are important, and 
that parents should try to teach manners as 
much by example as by rules. 

Mrs. GouLpb: And how about teachers? Do 
you think that if strict rules of courtesy were 
adopted in our schools, the behavior of stu- 
dents in general would be improved? 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: I think many children 
do not have good manners toward their teach- 
ers because they are not told to. In France, we 
were trained to behave in a respectful way to- 
ward our elders and we defend that training. 
Let us say we have a friend to the house and 
one of the children, twelve or thirteen, says 
after she has left, “Oh, don’t you think she had 
such a silly hat?” Then we say immediately, 
“Leave the room, dear child. Go and make 
fun of our generation on the other side of the 
door. Think anything you like about us, but 
do not say it in front of us.” We defend our 
generation. 

Mrs. GouLD: Young people have never 
been old, rarely experienced severe illness or 
tragic loss. It is difficult for them to imagine 
these feelings, and to show consideration for 
them. Would not 
Tules help here? 

Mr. MUGGER- 
IDGE: Probably the 
basic quality in good 
manners is humil- 
ity in the Christian 
sense, the aware- 
ness that all men 
and women, whoever 


very much the same. 
And the more mate- 
rialistic a society be- 
comes, the more dif- 
ficult it is to sustain 
and develop that 
particular quality. 
Mrs. MEYNER: To 
quote Emerson: “No 
manners are finer 


every goodhearted than the most awk- 
beople who ask awk- MR. MUGGERIDGE: Lord Birkenhead, ward manifestation 
ard prying ques- who was a famous figure in London of good will to oth- 
ions, make personal some twenty or thirty years ago, was ers.” Good manners 
emarks, interrupt— once in his club and somebody are just good human 
ell endless anecdotes started telling him an interminable relationships, _ basi- 
hose only point is anecdote. It went on and on and he cally. 


I was there.” 
Mr. BoNNER: And 
hink they are being 
sincere. Which 
ings us to the ques- 
on of whether you 
an be stupid and 
till well-mannered. 
doubt it. 

Mr. Nasu: This puts a perverse thought 
nto my mind, and that is that one reason we 
lhould be polite is that rudeness is too 
recious a commodity to be dribbled away 
ere and there. We should save it for occa- 
ions when we feel we really need to insult 
omeone. 

Mr. Bonner: I think if you believe it is in- 
imcere to have party manners and party clothes, 
Ou must refuse invitations to go out. That is 
he only really sincere way to handle this. 

Mr. GouLb: Just as we dress up in our best 
lothes for a party, we should display our best 
manners, if we have them. 

Mr. Bonner: I think so too. But training 
equires discipline, and under the influence of 
teud discipline has been very much discarded 

being harmful and warping to the nature of 
hildren. I have never seen that discipline, 
roperly administered, ever warped anyone in 
he wrong direction. 

Mr. Nasu: I agree very strongly. I think a 
hild finds security in discipline. He likes to 

now what the rules are so he can settle down 
ontentedly to run on the rails instead of the 

OSSTIES. 

Mr. GouLp: I regret seeing able, talented 


oung people who are terribly ill at ease in a 
froup just because they haven’t learned any 


f the things we are talking about—how to 
Orget oneself by interest in the other person, 


Or instance. I sometimes think a few rules 


; 


auld save them years of difficult adjustment, 
ke them better and happier persons. 

ies Meyner: I think discipline is neces- 

‘Vary. but I also think that explanations should 


! 
: 


listened attentively for a while. Then, 
finally, he rang the bell and said to 
one of the club’s servants, 
you mind listening to the end of this 
gentleman’s anecdote? Because I 
have to go home.” 





Mr. BONNER: 
They are also good 
business. If you want 
to get on in busi- 
ness —— 

MLLE. DE VILMO- 
RIN: Or society 

Mr. BONNER :—— 
or any pursuit of life 
where you come into contact with people, you 
have to have good manners. 

Mr. MUGGERIDGE: Ah, but the very best 
manners will be disinterested. All forms of 
generosity, of giving, are, at their highest, a 
desire for the other person involved to have 
something, rather than a hope for gain for the 
giver in terms of business advancement, or 
even love. 

MLLE. DE VILMORIN: But we do have inter- 
ests in teaching manners, all the same. We 


“Would 





give to our children good chances when we | 


give them manners. When they succeed, we 
are proud of them. We don’t want our children 
to make us ashamed, we don’t want them, or 
us, insulted because they have acted badly. 
Manners are a great treasure which we can 
give our children, and I think we should be 
happy to give it to them even if it is to our 
advantage. 

Mr. MuUGGERIDGE: What we want today is 
an Aristotelian mean, a middle way. Much 
of the breakdown in manners today is due to 
the excessive discipline and artificiality of the 
past. Today we want discipline, but also free- 
dom; manners, but resistance to artificial 
manners —— 

Mrs. Gou.p: Education of the heart and 





Mr. MuGGERIDGE : —— the body for grace, 
and the mind for faith. All these things minis- 
ter together to produce a harmonious and 
good and unegotistic human being and an 
agreeable and civilized society. 

Mrs. MEyYNER: And just the sort of world I 
would want my children to grow up in. END 
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A few minutes out of Dover, fog wrapped the flimsy Bleriot monoplane 
like a shroud. 

The pretty young woman in the smart flying costume she’ d designed 
it herself—“bloomers, blouse. and hood of mauve satin” glanced at 
her compass. It was the first time she'd ever used one. She thought of 
instructor Hamel’s parting words: 

“Be sure to keep on course, Miss Quimby, for if you get five miles 
out of the way. you'll be over the North Sea, and you know what that 
means.” 

She climbed to 6,000 feet. Freezing cold and still fog. 

She pointed her nose down. The comforting clatter of the Gnome 
engine changed to a coughing splutier. It was conking out! She leveled 
off, figuring how she'd ditch. To her relief. the engine suddenly took 
hold. Harriet re-checked her compass. 

Some time later, breaking into clear sky, she saw a stretch of beach 
below. She put down at Hardelot: and on April 16, 1912, Harriet Quimby. 
first American woman to earn a pilot's license, became the first woman 
in the world to fly the English C channel. 

As charming as she was brave. Harriet Quimby combined the thorough 
femininity and the self-confident ability which make American women 
like no others on earth. And help make this country so strong in char- 
acter that investing in America is the wisest thing any American can do! 

Today more than 40,000,000 of us have more than $41,000,000,000 
securely invested in our country—through U. S. Savings Bonds. Bonds 
in which America guarantees the safety of our savings and the return 
we receive. There's no greater security! Buy Bonds regularly—where 
you bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 





Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 
since February 1, 1957, pays 334% 
higher interest in the early years than ever bef . and mature 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They earn more as the 


interest when held to matt ae = earns 








SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Made with Ballard OvenReady Biscuits, 


 * Ne A 0 . ; 

ery i , af Sweetmilk or Buttermilk) Frying Chicken, 
See eg California Cling Peaches and Pet 

Evaporated Milk... its scrumptious ! 


Bake ’em all together this way! Dip cut-up 
2% to 3-lb. FRYING CHICKEN in % cup 
PET EVAPORATED MILK®, roll (or 
shake in a bag) in mixture of 1 cup Flour, 2 
tsp. Salt, 144 tsp. Pepper, 1 tsp. Paprika, 
and if desired, 144 tsp. Poultry Seasoning. 
(Reserve remaining flour mixture for gravy.) 
Melt 14 cup Shortening in 13 x 9-inch pan. 
Add chicken, skin side down. Bake un- 
covered in hot oven (425°) until tender, 
basting occasionally (average cooking time 
40 to 50 minutes). Turn chicken and move 


to end of pan. Arrange drained CLING 
PEACH HALVES (No. 2% can) on 
chicken. Open can of BALLARD OVEN- 
READY® BISCUITS. Separate and put 
in other end of pan. Bake 15 minutes, until 
biscuits are brown. Remove peaches, chicken 
and biscuits to hot plates. For Gravy: blend 
14 cup of reserved flour mixture with pan 
drippings. Gradually stir in 1 cup Water. 
Boil and stir 2 minutes. Stir in 1 cup PET 
EVAPORATED MILK. Heat, but do not 
boil. Add Salt and Pepper to taste. Serves 4. 


LAY ICS TIVMO JUOURINA 
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At your grocers dairy case 
Pick up two or three cans of Ballard OvenReady Sweetmilk 
or Buttermilk Biscuits. Inside are ten perfect unbaked 
biscuits. Bake and serve in 9 easy minutes. You'll have 
wonderful golden-brown biscuits—high, light and_oh, so 


tender . . . just pennies per can! Use ’em in dishes like this 
Western Ranch Dinner—complete recipe on each can. 


More biscuit lovers reach for Ballard than any other brand 


Chen Keauly 















Ted won $152,000 
answering questions on 
quiz show. He remembers 
effortlessly things 
he read 30 years ago. 





Being rich has done 
nothing for Ted’s ulcers. 
*P’m bleeding to death,”’ 

he complains. 





Sem ; 


Taxes took $82,000. 
nother $15,000 went into 
a new home. 


$32,000 is left. 

**We spend more on 
cidentals than my whole 
salary used to be. 

t this rate we’ll be broke 
in two years.”’ 


Famous 





Overnight 


When fame and fortune came to Ted and 


Clara Nadler, he was earning only $1.98 an hour 


as a Civil Service laborer in St. Louis. 


he airport taxi draws up to the small 

red-brick house at 8157 Vardaman 
Drive in University City, Missouri, and 
quiz sensation Teddy Nadler steps out, a 
short, dark man in ill-fitting cotton slacks 
and a loud open-necked sports shirt. He 
has just returned from two weeks of per- 
sonal appearances in New York. 

“Hi, doll! Hi, baby!”’ he greets his 132- 
pound son, Michael, racing out to greet 
him. His two other sons crowd about ex- 


_ citedly as Teddy gathers up assorted paper 


packages and tips the cab driver. (“Eighty- 
five cents! I must’ve been crazy,” he moans 
a bit later.) 

Struggling up the front steps, Teddy 
kisses his black-haired wife, Clara, who 
waits for him, smilingly drying a dish. 
Once indoors, Teddy kisses and hugs his 
three sons exuberantly again and again, 
then sinks into a chair, beaming with joy 
and relief at being home again at last. 

“TI was at Grossinger’s for the weekend. 
Grossinger’s,”’ he repeats louder to his wife, 
who is hard of hearing. “‘Jennie sat and ate 
with me. Jennie Grossinger. Senator Wayne 
Morse shook my hand, I had my picture 
taken a dozen times with four show girls 
from Damn Yankees—they turned the 
spotlight on me in the dining room. It was 
horrible. No, they didn’t give me any free 
cigarettes this time,” he tells his disap- 
pointed wife. ““Here, boys, I got something 
for you.” He struggles to untie the twine 
on one of his parcels. “‘I made a personal 
appearance at a food chain and they gave 
me these.’’ Amid appreciative “‘oh’s”” and 
‘“‘ah’s”’ he distributes plastic packages of 
dried prunes to his sons and wife. 

Smiling widely, Clara opens the closet 
door of her prettily furnished living room 


free packages of oatmeal. “From 
some man who heard about your ul- 


and produces her “‘surprise’”’—four 
HOW Nh p 


By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 


Photographs by JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


leafing through the volumes to Mozart. He 
squints painfully over the fine print, 
then announces in a _ pleased voice, 
“They’re O.K. Gee.”’ The famous winner 
of $152,000 on a quiz show looks proudly 
at the first books of any kind that he has 
ever owned. 

“Wait,” he suddenly recalls, turning to 
his suitcase. “I got something for you, 
Clara.” With a bashful smile, he hands her 
a white jewel case. 

His barelegged wife, wearing a bargain- 
basement sleeveless cotton dress, regards 
the slim box speechlessly for a moment, 
then opens it. She pulls out two strands of 
pearls. ‘“‘Hey, nice. Who gave ’em to you?” 

“Gave ’em to me?” Teddy looks out- 
raged. ““They cost me twenty dollars!” 

“Wish I had known,” worries Clara. 
“TI paid twenty-nine cents for some just 
yesterday.” 

She puts the pearls carefully back into 
the box and smiles radiantly. “I’m living at 
last, understand? Really living!”” Her glance 
takes in her immaculate living room with 
its pale gray walls and gray viscose carpet, 
the blond birch furniture and dinette set 
with touches of brass. Every stick of furni- 
ture in their newly purchased home is new, 
for when they moved from the three-room 
railroad flat which had been their home 
for twelve years, the Nadlers sold or gave 
away everything they had. 

“Antiques, I’m crazy about antiques, big 
mahogany commodes with marble tops” — 
Clara indicates with her hand furniture six 
feet high—‘“‘but here the rooms are too 
small. So we buy new, everything very 
plain, very simple.’ In the boys’ bedroom 
are colonial reproductions with brass hard- 
ware and a double bed and a single cot 
where the three boys sleep. Ted and 
Clara’s bedroom is gay with ruffled 
chintz. “I got an automatic washer 


cer,” she explains. ““And your books AMERICA and drier, a dishwasher and garbage 


came. They’re in the bedroom.” 

““My books! My books!” Returning the 
oatmeal to the clothes closet, Teddy rushes 
out and returns, staggering under the load 
of an encyclopedia, gift of ““some million- 
aire” Teddy met at the Advertising Club in 
New York. “I gotta look something up, see if 
they’re any good,”’ Teddy worries, hastily 


LIVES 


disposer and a telephone.” Her blue 
eyes grow bigger as she enumerates all the 
miracles which befell the Nadlers in a sin- 
gle year. ““Before, we used to be so poor, | 
tore up old sheets to make the boys 
handkerchiefs.” 
“Oh, everybody does that,” Teddy tells 
her. CONTINUED ON PAGE 163 
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Ted has always been the family shopper. 
He buys the groceries, hunts bargains in clothes for Clara and the children. 
She goes practically nowhere, rarely has any new dresses. 


Teddy may growl that the money slips away too fast. 


But Clara is ecstatic: “I’m living at last. Really living!’ 





—* 
The Nadlers moved from Before the $64,000 Challenge, No installment buying for the Nadlers. 
a three-room apartment into a Ted had only one suit, They paid spot cash for a houseful 
home they own outright. now has three to choose from. of new electric appliances. 































































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161 Some of the 
joy at being home has left his face and his 
heavy Slavic features contort with worry. 

‘‘Here I’m supposed to be deliriously happy 
with a home of our own,”’ he comments, fid- 
dling in a helpless manner with a broken 
front-door handle. ‘A house is like a cancer, 
it eats you up. We spend more on incidentals 
now than my whole salary used to be. And all 
that lawn to cut,” he moans, gesturing through 
the picture window framed in new $100 oyster- 
white draperies. “I got a hundred feet of 
frontage. Supposing they put in a sidewalk, it 
will cost me a fortune, and all those bushes 
and trees and things, they bring caterpillars 
and mosquitoes. I got no time to take on the 
insect world.” 

Hurrying over to the new rose sofa, he snaps 
off a table lamp which is not in use. ““We’ve 
moved into the Higher Brackets,” he an- 
nounces dramatically. ““At this rate we'll be 
broke in two years and then who’s going to 
pay me enough to live in this expensive 
neighborhood?” 

Of his $152,000 winnings over the past year 
and a half, Teddy has paid (groaningly) $82,- 
000 in taxes. Their nine-year-old, two-bedroom 
house in University City, a suburb of St. 
Louis, Missouri, cost $15,000. Teddy has 
paid for it outright and spent another $9,000 
on furniture and appliances. New clothes, old 
medical bills, dental work for both him and 
Clara, plus living expenses, have whittled 
down the remainder of his winnings to $32,- 
000. He has made no investments, but keeps 
the money in banks. 

When fame and fortune came to Teddy 
Nadler, he was earning $1.98 an hour as a 
Civil Service laborer at an Army depot in St. 
Louis. He tried to get a year’s leave of absence 
and, failing this, quit last winter, as he is now 
in an income-tax bracket which makes it fool- 
ish for him to earn any more money until 
1958, he says. 

One of the first purchases he made with his 
prize money was a hi-fi record player. “For 
fifteen years I never bought a record,” 


cries Teddy, passionate music lover. How4 |? 


Teddy and his gift encyclopedia, 

first books he’s ever owned. 

People always laughed at his bookishness. 
One day, in 1940, he quit reading 
everything, including the daily paper. 


on an aluminum chaise in his basement 
“rathskeller” listening to his slim newcollection 
of perhaps twenty classics. As he lies there 
immobile, eyes closed, sometimes all night un- 
til five in the morning, Teddy is not just sim- 
ply listening to music. He’s thinking about the 
composers. “Mozart, dead at thirty-five—a 
pauper, unrecognized, such a master! Such 
immortal music! I could cry!”” With Handel’s 
Water Music, he is floating down the Thames 
in a royal barge in the company of George 
I—“‘pompous, and fat, with a Germanic face 
and powdered wig. He can’t speak English,” 
Teddy rattles off about the English monarch. 

“Clara, now,” he sighs, getting up and pre- 
paring to go shopping, “‘she thinks I’m play- 
ing the same record over and over. She can’t 
tell one from the other. If it weren’t for all 
that money I won, she’d never stand for 
this’’—he gestures about his cozy hideaway in 
the cellar with its cardboard printed sign in 
one corner, ““No Quiz Questions, Please!” 

“I’m goin’ shopping, Clara!” he calls as he 
leaves the house a moment later. Since his 
marriage fifteen years ago, Teddy has done all 
the family shopping. He buys the groceries, 
all the family clothing, even lingerie and 
stockings for his wife. Until quite recently, 
Teddy owned only one suit and his wife noth- 
ing more than $2.98 cotton dresses. But for 
the boys he has always spent generously. 
Teddy will never allow Clara to darn the boys’ 
socks or have their shoes resoled. The mo- 
ment the boys’ clothes show the least sign of 
wear, Teddy, product of an orphanage, throws 
them out and buys new. A chronic sufferer 
who neglects his own health (he lost his 
teeth from pyorrhea, for instance), Teddy has 
always seen that his three sons receive the 
finest of medical care. “‘Five dollars a visit 
at the pediatrician’s,” says Clara. “And Teddy 
pays the nurse before the boys see the 
doctor.” 

“Can I get waited on today?” Teddy is 
calling grouchily to the busy clerks in one 
of suburban St. Louis’ large department 
stores. “I’m bleedin’ to death.” This 
is in reference to the duodenal ulcer 


Now he spends five or six hours daily AMERICA which has hospitalized him three times 
LIV J 
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Ted’s favorite purchase: 
a hi-fi player and a collection 
of classical records. 


They threw out or sold all 
their furniture. Everything in the 
house is now all new. 


Mike and Bruce got bikes from 
their father’s winnings; Joey, a tricycle. 
They’ ve demanded nothing more. 
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Ted tells the boys stories, “‘fantastic improbable tales,” he says, “in which the hero— 4 
that’s me—goes to a remote part of the world on an adventurous mission, 
or funny stories like hiding all the food when relatives come to call.” 


Product of an orphanage, Ted declares 


nothing is too good for his children. 


since 1938. Although it keeps him in constant pain, he refuses to 
submit to an operation because he distrusts all surgeons. 

A clerk looks up and smiles, recognizing Teddy. “Be right over, 
Mr. Nadler.” 

Now a buzz of recognition surrounds Teddy; people nudge one 
another and whisper and stare; a few come up and shake his hand 
and congratulate him. Teddy’s thorny manner mellows somewhat 
and he responds with shy smiles and polite “Thank you, ma’am’’s. 

As the clerk hurries deferentially over, Teddy picks up a pair of 
$3.98 men’s slacks from the counter and asks, ““These the cheapest 
you've got?” 

The noise increases in the aisles and some say audibly, ““With all 
the money he’s got!” and “If I was in his shoes ” and “Some 
nerve!” 

A harassed frown puckers Teddy’s brow as he buys his sons 
cotton sports shirts (“They must have thirty-forty of these already”’) 
and boys’ socks (“Socks, socks!”’ he cries. ““Every week buying 
more socks!*’). He counts out the cash carefully from a roll of 
one-dollar bills and without a thank-you to the clerk elbows his 
way grimly through the staring crowds and out the revolving door. 

“Who wants to be in my shoes?” he explodes, slamming the 
door of his secondhand Plymouth and then locking it and the 

«three other doors. “I got ulcers, and arthritis in my shoulder. 
Down at the depot I used to lift reams of paper weighing a hundred 
and twenty, a hundred and thirty pounds. I feel miserable all the 


time. I got no job, no future. And the CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 








“We've never had a baby sitter.”’ says Clara. 
y 
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“Ted wouldn't trust anybody. He thinks it’s cruel to let Dabies cry without 


ymeone to comfort them. And I do too. Love is everything in the world.” AM 


NEW LA FRANCE BLUING with its special nylon brightener 
actually prevents ‘<sraying”’ of new nylon. 


What’s more, La France restores even the dingiest nylon 
in just five washings. And it won’t turn fabric yellow as 
most bleaches will. 


Try it tonight... La France is detergent, nylon brightener 
and bluing all in one handy box. 


P. S. La France is perfect for all your family wash, too. 


washes away ‘nylon gray” 





La France is detergent, 
nylon brightener and bluing 
all in one handy box 





Another fine product of General Foods 
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ing through a three-quarter-inch board. It pu. 
us on a line up the side of a knoll the kids call 
Shady Hill. There's a2 lot of back roads up in 
there and I know from a fact that there are 
nty of places you can look down right into 
camp. I've got a deputy working on it, 


d he'll find where the man with the gun was 



















roadblock because we didn’t know what to 
look for. I understand you can tell us who to 
ook for, Mr. Bowden.~ 


“J can’t prove he fired the shot. I can’t prove 
he poisoned our dog. But I know it was Cady 
both times. Max Cady. He got out of a Fed- 
eral prison last year in September, I think. He 
drives a gray Chevvy sedan, about eight years 
old. You can phone Captain Mark Dutton in 
New Essex and he'll give you all you need to 
know on him.” 

“He must have a pretty strong hate for you 
folks.” 

“] was instrumental in getting him jailed for 
life. But they let him out after thirteen years. 
He was in for rape of a fourteen-year-old 
Australian girl during the war. He comes from 
bad stock. He’s vicious and I think he’s more 
than half demented.” 

“Ts he smart? Shrewd?~ 

ay (sts 

“Let's take a look at this situation now. 
Suppose he’s picked up. He'll be miles from 
here. He won't have a rifie with him. He'll 
deny firing at any boy. He'll yell persecution. 
I don’t know any good way to hold him, 
under the law.” 

“That's just fine.” 

“Now you've got to think the way those 
people think. All-right. This was carefully 
planned. He had to spend some time scouting 
the situation. So he had to think of what he 
was going to do after he killed the boy. He 
knew you'd point suspicion at him. So he'd 
have to either brazen it out, depending on no 
evidence showing up, or he'd have it all set so 
he could hide out. Killing a kid would attract 
a lot of attention. He couldn't be certain some- 
body didn’t see him up on 
those back roads. So Id 
say he’s got a hole to hide 


>. 


¥ 
there. He matted the moss on the rock. It was 
still springing back up. No car tracks, no | 
empty cartridge case. Did find a chewed cigar — 
butt. He'd rubbed it out on the rock. Mouth | 
end still soggy.” 

“If he'd killed the boy,” the sheriff said, 
“we'd be sending it along to the lab to see if 
we could get a type on the saliva. But I don’t 
see as how it does much good.” ’ 

“Cady smokes cigars.” 


‘The sheriff looked blandly at Sam. “Hogi 
you got a permit for that thing you're carry- 
ing?” ’ 

“What? Oh, of course. Yes, I have a per- 
mut.” ; 

“What do you plan to do now?” 

“We were going to take Jamie out of camp 
today anyway. I think Ill to the girls 
camp and get Nancy’s gear and check her 
out.” 

“And go home?” 

“No. I'm going to leave my wife and chil- 
dren in the place where . . . she has been stay- 
ing with the younger boy.” : 

“Any chance of this Cady knowing where 
that is?” 

“T don’t see how he could.” 

The sheriff pursed his lips. “Sounds O.K. to 
me. Leave them all there until he’s picked up. 
But suppose he isn’t picked up? How are you 
going to know when he gives up and goes 
away?” 

“] guess we won't know.” 

“Can't keep your family hid out forever.” 

“T know that. I’ve thought 


WD AY AD aa of that. But what else can 


I do? Do you have any 





in. He'll have it all stocked 
and he'll be in some out- 
of-the-way place where no- 
body will look for him.” 
“You're so optimistic.” 
“I'm trying to be prac- 
tical So you can know 
what to expect. Ill bet he’s 
sore at himself for missing. 
I think he was planning to 
move fast and get out of 
the area. He may try to 


Art, if it is to be reckoned 

es one of the great values 

of life, must teach man 

humility, tolerance, wis- 

dom and maegnanimity. The 
but right action. 

From A Writer's Notebook, 

by W. Somerset Moughom. 

Copyright 1949 

by W. Somerset Moughom, re- 


printed by permission of 
Doubledoy & Co., Inc. 


ideas?” 

“The only one I got I'm 
net proud of, Mr. Bowden. 
Think of him like he’s-a 
tiger. You want to get him 
in out of the brush. So you 
stake out a goat and you 
hide in a tree.” j 

Sam stared at him. “If 
you could possibly think 
I'd use my wife or any of 
my kids as bait for ——” 


keep on moving fast. I'd 
say this is the time to be 
just as careful as you can.” 

The sheriff stood up and smiled wearily. 
“Tl get hold of the people up there in New 
Essex and then Ill put out a pickup order on 
him. I think the thing to do would be lock up 
you people.” 

“I don’t find that excruciatingly funny, 

“I can see how you wouldn't have much 
sense of humor left this afternoon.” 

“What can I do, sir?” Tommy asked Sam. 

“Could you go —— No, Ill do that. I'll go 
over and pick up Bucky and bring him back 
here. Stay with the gals, Tommy.~ 

“All right, Mr. Bowden.” 

“And thanks. Thanks a lot.” 

It took him just a little over a half hour in 
the station wagon to reach camp. He found 
Sheriff Kantz with Mr. Menard in the admin- 
istration cottage. The young man with them 
was introduced as Deputy Ronnie Gideon. 


Mienerc was obviously troubled. “I don’t 
know what we could have done to avoid this, 
Mr. Bowden.” 

“I don’t blame you in any way.” Sam told 
him. 

“T am finding it very hard to accept the fact 
this was intentional. Sheriff Kantz assures me 
it was.” 

The sheriff was tossing a small object into 
the air and catching it. “This is the slug. 
Badly deformed. Thirty caliber, I'd say. Mr. 
Menard here put a slew of kids to looking for 
it until they found it.” 

“We're saying it was a stray bullet,” Me- 
nard said. “Everybody is excited enough as it 
is. But I don’t know what the parents are go- 
ing to say when they get letters saying a stray 
bullet wounded a camper. I'm sorry, Mr. 
Bowden. I shouldnt be complaining about 
my problems when yours is so much greater.” 

“Did you find the place where the shot was 
fired from?” Sam asked. 

The deputy nodded. “Rock ledge. Prone 
position. About thirty feet from the road up 
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“I told you I wasnt 
proud of it. You can guess} 
what a tiger wili do, I’ve 
heard, but you can’t guess about a crazy man. 
He tried sniping this time. Next time he 
might try something else. I guess it’s best to 
keep them hid. It’s the best you can do.” 

Sam looked at his watch. “I'd like to collect 
Jamie's gear and pick up Bucky, Mr. Menard.” 

“I’ve had his gear packed and brought up 
to the mess hall. Bucky is with my wife. I'll ge 
get him. I’m sorry this was such a bad ending 
to Jamie’s month.” 

“Tm glad it wasn’t worse.” 

“We'll look forward to having him back 
with us next year.” 

Sam said good-by to the sheriff and thanked 
him. The sheriff assured him there was a pret 
good chance of Cady’s being picked up fo 
questioning. But there was a hollow ring 
his assurances. 


He was back at the hospital by quarter te 
five. Nancy was very surprised when ne: 
found he had checked her out of camp, and 
disappointed she would have no chance to say 
good-by, but she soon accepted it as a logical 
and inevitable decision. 

She nodded slowly and said, “I knov 
There's so many hills. I couldn't be outdoors 
anywhere in daylight without wondering 
if ——” And she shuddered. 

Sam phoned Bill Stetch from a booth in the 
hospital lobby and told him the situation and 
said he wouldn't be back in the office unti 
Friday morning. 

After they saw Jamie again and said good 
night to him, they had dinner at the Hote 
Aldermont. Sam suggested to Carol that she 
drive on back to Suffern with Nancy an 
Bucky and he would stay over and bring Jamie 
up the next day. But when he sensed how re 
luctant she was to be parted from him, he 
went to the hotel desk and took two rooms fo 
the night. Tommy Kent tried to insist that he 
could get a bus back to camp, but Sam 
drove him back. Nancy had wanted to com 
along, but Sam told her to stay with he 
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ther and Bucky. He was worried about 
-ol. She was entirely too reserved and sub- 
d. During dinner she had joined in the 
versation mechanically. She seemed far 
vy from all of them. 

ss he drove the MG west toward the 
srglow of the sunset, he said to his quiet 
senger, ““Am I doing the right thing?” 
Sir?” 

‘Try to put yourself in my shoes. What 
pid you do?” ‘ 

I—I guess I’d do what you’re doing.” 
You sound as if you have reservations.” 
It’s not that, exactly, but it seems so... 
| know, waiting instead of doing anything.” 
Passive.” 

That’s what I mean. But I can’t think of 
thing you can do.” 

Society is well organized to protect me 
my family from theft and arson and civil 
. The casual criminals are kept under rea- 
ably good control. But it is not set up to 
| with a man who is trying specifically and 
ionally to kill us. 1 know I could put 
ugh pressure to bear to get my family 
cially guarded around the clock. But it 
ild merely give Cady pleasure in finding a 
; to outwit the guards. And if the police 
e pulled off, I could hire people as body- 
rds. But that would be the same story, I’m 
id. And it would be a very artificial way to 
And it would be constant terror, especially 
e this has happened.” 

He won’t be able to find out they’re in 
em?” 

Not unless he can manage to follow us 
n we leave Aldermont. But I don’t think 
in this area any more. I think he is always 
iulf step ahead of me. I think he knows I 
iid immediately pull both kids out of 
ip. I have the feeling he’s back up near 
sper. There’s a lot of fairly wild country 
und there.” 

{—I sure wouldn’t want anything to hap- 
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m studied a road map for a long time be- 
_ the two-car caravan started the hundred- 
F trip from Aldermont north to Suffern. 
‘le was in good spirits, and his color was 
< to normal. He had all the faintly patron- 
nonchalance of a seasoned combat 
ran. Carol was stil! peculiarly subdued and 
esponsive. He led the way in the MG with 
icy, and Carol followed with the boys. He 
x a roundabout route over secondary 
s, and after stopping twice to be certain 
’ weren’t followed, he continued with 
fe confidence. It was a bright morning, 
1 air so clear that every detail of far hills 
sharp. The back roads went through 
tiful country. It was the sort of day that 
2s the spirits. They were all together. He 
ld be almost certain that Cady would be 
rehended, and when that happened, maybe 
e€ would be some legal, way he could 
siven tests to determine his sanity. Maybe 
e kind of pressure could be brought on 
sie McGowan to make her testify. 

¢ looked frequently in the rear-view mir- 
to see how far behind Carol was. At 
roximately eleven o’clock, when they were 
y miles south of Suffern, he glanced back 
© precise moment when the station wagon 
le a wild swerve, swung back into a deep 
and turned over. It seemed to happen in 
/ motion. He braked hard. Nancy looked 
< and screamed. He put the little car in re- 
e and shot backward and got out and ran 
ne car. He climbed up on the side of it and 
ned the door. Bucky was roaring with 
at. He got Bucky out first and then Jamie 
finally Carol. Nancy helped them down. 


| 


Jre was no traffic. Sam made the three of 
Jn sit down in the thick grass at the top of 


Iditch near the fence. 


Jjucky had a Jump like a half walnut on his 
shead. Carol’s mouth was bleeding. Jamie 


ned unhurt. But Carol had gone to pieces. 







ble to calm her. A car came down the road. 
1 Tan out to hail it. It was a dusty sedan. 


47s handkerchief to her mouth. 
‘Anybody hurt bad?” 





/npletely. Her hysteria seemed more alarm- 
to the children than the accident. He was 


back was full of tools. Two big men in 
k clothes got out. Carol by that time had 
austed herself. She lay on her side, holding 


‘A split lip and some bruises. They weren’t 
going fast. Where can I get help?” 

“We’re on our way back to town. We 
could send Charlie Hall back out with his 
wrecker for the car. Ed, if you want to wait 
here and ride back in with Charlie, I could 
take the lady and the kids in and leave them 
off at Doc Evans’.” 

Sam helped Carol across the ditch and put 
her in the sedan. She made no protest. There 
was just room for Bucky in back with the 
tools. Jamie sat on Nancy’s lap in front. The 
driver got in and said, ‘‘Doc Evans is on the left- 
hand side in a white house just when you get 
inside the town limits.” 


As they drove off Sam said to the man 
named Ed, “I didn’t even remember to thank 
him.” 

“T don’t guess his feelings are hurt. I can’t 
get this straightened out. Who was driving 
what?” 

““My wife was driving the station wagon and 
I was leading in the MG with my daughter. 
I happened to look back when it happened.” 

“T get it. Pretty tricky thing to stay out of 
trouble when you lose a front wheel.” 

“Front wheel?’? Sam said. “I didn’t even 
notice that.” 

“Ought to be around here someplace. Left 
front wheel, probably ran off the other side.” 
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They found it after five minutes of search, 
fifty feet from the road. The chrome rim had 
glinted in the sun and Ed had spotted it. Three 
cars stopped and were waved on. Ed got down 
in the ditch and looked at the wheel bolts. He 
touched one gently with a thick finger. 

“Funny,” he said. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

‘Nothing sheared. The threads got chewed 
up some. How far you come?” 

““From Aldermont.” 

“Well, I'd guess you had maybe only three 
nuts on here and each one of those turned on 
just enough to catch the threads. Kids act 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 169 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167 
azy these days. If the nuts were tightened 
pwn tight enough, they couldn’t all work off. 
lazy kids, I'd say, playing a pretty nasty 
‘ck on you. Let’s see if we can find the hub- 


D. 

The wrecker arrived a few moments after 
im found the hubcap in the ditch on the 
her side. The car was efficiently winched up 
ato its rear wheels and pulled out of the 
tch. The right side of the station wagon was 
‘umpled and two windows were cracked. 
im listened to directions about how to find 
e repair garage, thanked Ed, and drove in 
the doctor’s. The small town was called 
iendon. The doctor’s name was Biscoe. He 
plained he was taking over the practice from 
octor Evans. 

He took Sam off into a small examination 
om and closed the door and offered Sam a 
barette. “Mr. Bowden, is your wife, would 
yu Say, a Nervous woman? Tense?” 

“No.” 

“Then has she been under some great strain 
itely?” ‘ 

“Yes. A very great strain indeed.” 

He waved his cigarette. “I sense—you 
how—undercurrents. The boy’s bullet wound. 
hecked to see if the stitches held. This is 
yne of my business. But were it my wife, I 
puld take steps to see the strain is ended. 
on. It is like combat. She has committed 
her reserves. She is totally in action. She 
uld be broken.” 

“What would that mean?” 

“Who can say? Retreat from reality when 
ality becomes more than she wishes to 
‘ar, or can afford to bear.” 

“But she’s very stable.” 

Biscoe smiled. ‘But not dull stable, stupid 
able. No. Intelligent, sensitive, imaginative. 
e is frightened out of her wits, Mr. Bowden. 
ave given her a mild sedative. You can get 
‘is prescription filled for her, please.” 
“How about her mouth?” 

“Not enough of a split to try to stitch. I 
‘copped the bleeding. It will be puffed out for 
few days. The small one is pleased with his 
1p. He admires it in the mirror. No other 
Amage.”” 

|“‘T have to go and see about the car. Would 
‘be imposing too much if I asked to leave 
em here while I check?” 

“Not at all. Miss Walker will have your bill, 
Ir. Bowden. Your wife is resting and your 
ell-behaved children are out in the back 
imiring my Belgian hares.” 

The station wagon was on the alignment 
ck being worked on. The service manager 
id, “Not much damage. We had to use a file 
a couple of those chewed threads before 
© could get the wheel back on. It’s way out 
alignment, but I don’t think the frame is 
rung. Neither right-hand door will open. 
Je replated the oil that ran out. Hammering 
e body out would be a long job, of course. 
ut I imagine you want to get back on the 
vad.” 

“Td like to. I don’t think my wife will want 
) drive. Can you people store my MG for a 
days?” . We 

“Sure thing.” 

“How soon will the car be ready?” 

“Give us another forty minutes.” 

“Can I give you a check?” 

“Certainly.” 
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After he had got the prescription filled, he 
ent back to the doctor’s. The nurse showed 
m where Carol was resting. The shades were 
rawn and her eyes were shut, but she wasn’t 
leep. She opened her eyes when he ap- 
‘oached the bed. There were spatters of dried 
ood on her blouse. She smiled weakly and 
2 sat down and took her hand, sat on the 
ige of the bed. 

“I guess all my sawdust ran out,” she said. 
“About time, wasn’t it?” 

“Tm ashamed of myself. But it wasn’t tip- 
ig Over in the car. I guess you know that. It 
as Jamie. Ever since it happened. A little boy 
e that. Trying to kill him with a gun. Trying 
) eet him to death, like killing a little 
nima’ 2 

“T know.” 

“T just couldn’t stop thinking about it. Does 
‘Yy mouth look terrible?” 

“Horrible,” he said, grinning at her. 


“You know, when I look down I can see my 
upper lip. It’s cut on the inside. He packed 
something in there. He’s very nice.” 

“He gave you something.” 

“I know. It takes the edges off everything. 
It makes me feel floaty. Is the car ruined?” 

“It'll be ready to roll in a half hour. It won’t 
be pretty, but it'll run.” 

“That’s wonderful! But—but I don’t want 
to drive it any more today.” 

“I’m storing the MG here and we’ll all go 
in the wagon.” 

“All right, dear.” 

“How did it act?” 

“Right from the first it wasn’t steering 
right. You know, it sort of wandered. I 
thought it was out of line again. I had to steer 
it every minute. And then, on curves, it would 
make a funny crunchy noise up in the front 
somewhere. Then, just before it happened, 
it got much worse. There was a terrible vibra- 
tion. I was just starting to put my foot on the 
brake and blow the horn for you to stop when 
I saw that wheel go scooting out ahead of me. 
Just when I realized what it was, we were turn- 
ing over and something hit me in the mouth. 
Do they know what happened?” 

“Somebody loosened the nuts.” 

She looked up at him and then closed her 
eyes and shut her hand hard on his fingers. 
“Oh, God,” she whispered. 

““He knows the car. He would know the 
nearest hospital was in Aldermont. He could 
find that out. Aldermont isn’t large. I don’t 
imagine they have a night watchman on that 
lot across from the hotel. If we’d taken the 
main road with all that fast traffic, it might have 
been a different story.” 

““When does all our luck run out? How long 
do we wait before that happens?” 

“They'll pick him up.” 

“They'll never pick him up. You know that. 
I know that. And if they pick him up, they’ll 
let him go again the way they did last time.’’ 

“Please, Carol.” 

- She turned her face away from him. Her 
voice was far away. “I think I was about seven 
years old. My mother was still alive. We went 
to a carnival. There was a merry-go-round 
and my father lifted me up onto a big white 
horse. It was wonderful for a while. I held the 
brass pole and the horse went up and down. 
I didn’t know until later that my father paid 
the man to make it a long, long ride. After a 
while the faces of the people began to blur. 
The music seemed to get louder. When I 
looked out all I could see were streaks. I 


wanted it to stop. When I shut my eyes I felt 
I was going to fall off. Nobody could hear me 
yell. I had the feeling it was going faster and 
faster and the music was getting louder and 
louder, and I was going to be hurled off.” 

“Honey, please.” 

“T want it to stop, Sam. I want it to stop go- 
ing around and around. I want to stop being 
scared.” 

She looked at him with naked plea. He had 
never felt so helpless in his life. Or loved her so 
much. 


When they arrived at The West Wind in the 
late afternoon Sam phoned the office again 
and told Bill Stetch about the accident and 
then, on sudden impulse, heard himself say, 
“Td like to take all of next week off.” 

There was a silence on the line and then Bill 
said, ““O.K., partner. Hope you get everything 
straightened away.” 

“I’m going to try, Bill. And thanks.” 

After completing the call, he went back to 
Carol’s room and sat at the small desk and, 
using a pencil and paper to help his concen- 
tration, he tried to determine through process 
of logic if Cady could have found out about 
the Suffern hide-out. He made a short list of 
the people who knew about it. He questioned 
Jamie and Nancy and they vowed most 
solemnly that they had told no one. Except 
Tommy. And Nancy was certain Tommy had 
told no one. He checked with the owner 
and by judicious use of white lies learned that 
there had been no inquiries about Mrs. Bow- 
den. The phone calls had been made from the 
office, but he had placed them himself. Mail 
had been delivered directly to the office. He 
had posted his letters to Carol himself. The 
possibility of Cady’s tailing them to Suffern 
was remote. He thought back over the possible 
times and decided it was so remote as to be 
checked off entirely. 

In the end he decided that Suffern was safe. 
With proper care it would remain safe. He 
knew he could not function efficiently if he 
based his moves on hunch and superstitious 
alarm. There had to be some starting place. 
Suffern was safe. So Suffern was an adequate 
base, a place to operate from. 


On Friday and Saturday and Sunday they 
vegetated. Rest and the sedative improved 
Carol’s nerves. They swam, ate hugely and 
slept long hours. And slowly, hour by hour, 
the resolution grew in Sam’s mind. He found 
it almost impossible to face it at first. But it 
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became easier and easier. The concept was so 
alien to his nature as to revolt him. It meant a 
reversal of all his values, of all the things he 
lived by. He knew that this inner combat 
made visible changes in his manner. Several 
times he saw Carol looking at him specula- 
tively. He knew he seemed moody and absent- 
minded. 


Monday, an oppressively hot day, he took 
Carol out in one of the yellow rowboats. The 
sky in the east had a coppery and ominous 
look. A moist infrequent wind would ripple 
the water and then die into a waiting stillness. 
Carol sat in the stern in white shorts and red 
halter and trailed her finger tips in the water 
as he rowed out into the middle of the mile- 
long lake. He boated the dripping oars and 
the boat moved smoothly along until mo- 
mentum died. 

“You’re acting weird, you know,” she said. 

“T know.” 

“‘And this is the time to reveal all?” 

“Yes. But questions first. How are you 
now?” 

“Better, I think. I could go to pieces again 
if I made a good try at it. Since you convinced 
me we’re safe here, and because we’re all here 
together, I feel better. But not joyous. You 
say it’s safe, but my litter of three are over 
there, a half mile across the water, and I don’t 
feel really good unless I can see them and 
touch them.” 

“IT know.”’ 

“‘Why do you want to know how I am? Out- 
side of polite curiosity.” 

“There’s something I want to do. I can’t 
do it alone.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“I’ve been up one side of this and down the 
other. I want to kill Cady.” 

“Of course. So do I, but ——”’ 

“That was not a figure of speech. I mean 
that I want to plan it all out and lay a trap and 
kill him. I want to commit murder, and I think 
I know how it can be done.” 

She stared at him for what seemed a long 
time. And then she looked away, as though in 
shyness. ““Not murder. Execution.” 

“Don’t help me rationalize. Murder. And it 
may go wrong, but not if we’re careful. Have 
you got guts enough to help me?” 

“T have. It would be doing something. It 
would be something besides waiting around 
and looking at the children and wondering 
which one you’re going to lose. Yes, Sam. I 
can help and you cam depend on me and there 
won’t be any going to pieces either. Waiting 
is what ruined me. Action won’t.” 

“‘That’s what I hoped. Your part is harder 
than mine.” 

“Tell me,” she said. She was leaning for- 
ward, dark eyes frowningly intent, tanned 
arms crossed and resting on her knees. He 
looked at her and thought of how good her 
legs were, and how all of her was truly com- 
pact and vibrant. The gusts of wind had 
turned the boat and the far-off copper was 
higher in the sky, and the water at that end of 
the lake behind her looked dark. The dark 
water and the sky made the white houses stand 
out clearly at that end of the lake. 

It was, to him, a moment of curious signifi- 
cance, of a dramatic unreality. This, he 
thought, cannot be Sam and Carol, man and 
wife. He had thought he knew this woman and 
knew himself. But this was a time of change. 
There was a new quality of tension and excite- 
ment between them, but there was an un- 
healthiness about it, a tinge of rot. 

““You can help me plan it. I just have...a 
general idea. It started with something the 
sheriff said. I haven’t worked out the details. 
We leave the kids here. Nancy can accept the 
responsibility.” 

“What do we tell them?” 

“We certainly don’t tell them what we want 
to do. We can think of something. Some 
plausible lie. You and I go back home. We 
have to gamble that he’ll come there. Particu- 
larly if he thinks you are alone. We'll have to 
make it look that way, somehow. We can’t 
take a chance of giving him the same kind of 
chance at you he had at Jamie. I’ve been think- 
ing of the layout. If you were in the side yard 
or in back of the house, he’d have that chance. 
You'd be clearly visible in any window in the 
back of the house at night.” 
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“Or any window at night? Where will 
you be?” 

“TI should be hidden in the house some- 
where. Waiting.” 

“Won't he know it’s a trap? Won’t he sense 
it?” 

“Perhaps. But we ought to make it look 
good. It’s the details I haven’t figured out yet.” 

She bit at the corner of her thumbnail. “If 
you could be in the top of the barn?” 

“I'd be too far away. I ought to be in the 
house with you.” 

“Tf there was some sort of signal system, it 
wouldn’t be too far. Didn’t Nancy and Sandra 
fix up a buzzer thing a couple of years ago?” 

“And got me to string the wire. I know the 
wire is still up.” 

“T could sleep in Nancy’s room. You could 
get it working again.” 

“But why the kids’ place in the barn?” 

“T thought how we could make it look right. 
You could take the MG. Then I could go out 
in the wagon as though I was going shopping. 
I could pick you up someplace and you could 
lie down in the wagon and I could drive right 
into the barn when I come back, and then go to 
the house with a bundle of groceries. And we 
could buy food you could keep in the top of 
the barn. I mean that would be a way to come 
back without him knowing it.” 

“But if he doesn’t see me leave?” 

“The one car would be gone anyway, and 
if we did it any other way, he might see you 
come back.” 

“T could wait until night and sneak into the 
house.” 

“If it’s supposed to look as if I’m alone in 
the house, the best way is to be alone in the 
house. And if he’s watching he’ll satisfy him- 
self I’m alone, and then he’ll come in after 
me.” 

“We’ve got to be sure we can handle him.” 

“Tl have the Woodsman and you'll have 
that new gun. There’s a lot of things I can do 
to make sure Ill be safe from him long 
enough. Like stringing pots and pans on the 
stairs so he’d have to make a noise.” 

“Can you handle it, Carol? Can you?” 

“T know I can.” 

“Then there’s another part to the problem. 
Suppose we . . . are successful? What then?” 

“Well, wouldn’t he be a prowler? I mean 
can’t you shoot a prowler? And the police 
know about him, don’t they? And he is a 
criminal. Couldn’t we just call?” 

“I—I guess so. I guess that would be all 
right.” 

“We can do it, darling. We have to do it.” 

“And we can’t be careless. Not for a minute. 
We’ve got to stay as cold as ice.” 

“What if nothing happens?” 

“Something will. He can’t afford to wait 
much longer. He wants to move in and finish 
it. Shall we go back in the morning?” 

“Toaay, darling. Please. Let’s go today and 
get it started and then it will be over. Row back 
now, please.” 


After lunch they drove to Ellendon to pick 
up the MG. They arrived home a little after 
five and put the two cars in the barn, and 
hurried to the house with their luggage. 
When they went across the lawn Sam realized 
he was hurrying with his shoulders hunched, 
and trying to stay between Carol and the hill 
that rose behind the barn. He felt relief when 
they reached the comparative safety of the 
front porch. He sensed that it was absurd to 
imagine that Cady would be sprawled up 
there on the hill, cheek against the stock, 
finger on the trigger, tracking them with the 
telescopic sight. He could not be that ready. 
But, on the other hand, it was equally absurd 
to assume that he would not be ready, and act 
as if he were not ready. 

Before dark he went up to the attic window 
in the rear of the house and carefully searched 
the hillside with his binoculars. He wished it 
were not so heavily wooded, that there were 
not so many huge gray boulders, so many 
deadfalls. 

They went through the house together, be- 
fore dark, deciding what areas were safe. They 
decided it would be unwise to use the kitchen 
at night. She could use the study and use 
Nancy’s room. After dark he risked going out 
to make certain that he could not see into 
either of those two lighted rooms from out- 


side. He circled the house with the revolver in 
his hand, moving with caution, stopping 
where the night shadows were most black to 
wait and listen. 

When he went back into the house he found 
he had spent too long outside. Carol held him 
tightly and he felt her body tremble. He 
locked the house with great care, checking 
every door and window. They slept in their 
own room. Carol went to sleep in his bed, his 
arms around her, and the gun under the pillow, 
the bedroom door locked, a Rube Goldberg 
trap of pans and string blocking both stair- 
ways. 

Tuesday, the sixth of August, was a golden 
day. After breakfast he checked the buzzer 
system, and Carol went with him when he 
drove down to get batteries. Before they left 
he checked the station wagon over carefully. 

Each time they had to cross between house 
and barn, they moved very quickly. And each 
time he glanced up at the hill. He became 
more and more convinced that Cady was up 
there. And he would not be at all surprised 
that they ran. 

When the buzzer system was working and 
had been completely checked, they decided on 
signals. During waking hours she would press 
her toy telegraph key three times, quickly, on 
the hour, and he would return the same signal. 
She would leave Nancy’s room only when it 
was absolutely necessary, and then for as brief 
a time as possible. It was evident that he could 
not break in without arousing her. At the 
first suspicious noise she was to hold the key 
down for a single long signal. 

The tension was grim and strong. They said 
no more to each other than was necessary, and 
they both avoided looking into each other’s 
eyes. It was as though they had embarked on 
some project that shamed them. 

He said, “I think we’re as ready as we'll 
ever be.” 

“How soon will I follow you?” 

“This is the part I don’t like. It shouldn’t be 
too soon. But I don’t want to leave you alone 
any longer than I have to.” 

“Lil be all right. It’s a chance we have to 
take. It’s eleven o’clock now. Twelve o’clock 
sharp?” 

“All right.” He looked at her, wondering 
about her. 

She touched his arm. “‘’s not so bad in the 
daytime, really. I'll be careful, and I'll be all 
right.” 

He kissed her quickly and found her lips 
cool and dry and unresponsive. He waited on 
the porch until he heard her lock the door. He 
backed the MG out, swung it around quickly 
and headed down to the village. He put the 
car in Barlow’s garage for a complete engine 
overhaul. He walked from there to the new 
supermarket on the far side of the village. He 
bought a good flashlight and the food he 
thought he would need. As it grew closer and 
closer to noon his tension increased. The vil- 


lage horn blew at noon. A chill drop of sweat 
ran down his ribs. At five after twelve, just as 
he was beginning to feel frantic, she came 
through the front door and paused, looked 
around until she saw him, and came directly 
toward him. i 

“Betty Hennis stopped by,” she said in a 
low voice. “I had to be rude to get rid of her. 
Have you got everything you'll need? Let me 
Secan She made a few more selections. “I think 
we should kill some time, dear,” she said. oct, 
I’ve gone shopping, I shouldn't return too 
soon. And you should get something to read.” 

He did not know at which precise moment 
he turned against their careful plan. He had 
thought they could do it. He had thought 
Cady could be handled. But there was so 
much at stake, so much that could go wrong. 
And the whole device seemed so totally out 
of character for both of them. He had the 
feeling that if it succeeded, it would turn their 
world into a jungle from which they could 
never escape. 

“Tet me drive,” he said as they walked 
toward the station wagon. 

“What? What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going into the city. We’re going into 
the city. I’m going to try Captain Dutton 
again.” 

Her voice trembled. ‘‘He hasn’t done any- 
thing. He won’t do anything. It won’t do any 
good. Let’s do it our way.” 

“T’ve got to try this one last time.” He 
smiled bitterly and sadly. ““Rack it up to my 
intense devotion to law and order.” 

“He won't do anything, and he’ll stop us 
from doing what we want to do.” 

“Don’t start to cry.” 

“But it puts us back where we were. Just 
waiting and waiting and being scared every 
minute.” 


Git Mark Dutton was out, and they had 
to wait over forty minutes before he came 
back to headquarters. The waiting room was 
barren and depressing. Carol sat woodenly, 
her face stamped with hopelessness. 

At last a clerk came for them and took 
them to Dutton’s office. Dutton greeted them 
with bored courtesy. They sat in two chairs 
near his desk. 

Sam said, “Did you hea: about .. . 
trouble we had down at ——" 

“A report and a request for information 
came in from Sheriff Kantz. There’s a pickup 
order out on Cady. Unless he leaves the area, 
he won’t stay loose very long. How is your 
boy?” 

“*He’s all right. We were lucky.” 

““How long can we keep on being lucky?” 
Carol said flatly. 

Dutton gave her a quick measuring ~lance. 
“Are your children in a safe place?” 

“We think so. We hope so,” Sam said. 
“But in a business like this, there are no 
guaranties. The man is insane.” 
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“Are the doors sturdy? My husband slams out of the house a lot.” 
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Dutton nodded. ““From what’s happened, 
assuming he was the sniper, I'd say that was _ 
a fair estimate, Mr. Bowden.” 7 

Dutton listened with no change of expres- 
sion while Sam told him of the loosened _ 
wheel lugs. : | 

“All I can say to you is I hope we can pick — | 
him up soon. I don’t know what other as- 
surances I can give you. I’ve given the job the 
best priority I can give it. If you people — 
can... be careful until we ——” i 

a 
ae 





“You want us to hide,” Carol said sharply. 

“That’s one way to put it, Mrs. Bowden,” 
Dutton told her. a 

“You want us to hide and wait and then, 
when he’s wanted for murder, you'll give it i 


some extra priority.” ae { 
‘““Now just a moment, Mrs. Bowden. I ex- — 
plained to your husband ——” : 


Gaal stood up. ‘“‘There’s a lot of explaining 
going on. I didn’t want to come here. I’m 
sorry I came here. I knew you’d be nice and ; 
rational, Captain Dutton. I knew you’d pat 
us on the head and send us away full of some — 
kind of forlorn confidence that you people 
will be able to handle this.” 
“Now just ——” 
“I’m talking, Captain Dutton. And I’m 
talking to you and I want you to listen. We — 
were going to try to trap that... animal. We — 
were going to use me as bait. And we were 
going to depend on the gun you let my hus- | 
band carry. I’m astonished you went so far 
as to let him have a gun. And when every-— 
thing was arranged, he felt he had to come © 
down here and see you again. And I knew it 
would be just the same as before.” " 
“Carol ——” a 
“Be still, Sam. The world is full of too many 
little men full of self-important petty author- 
ity, and not one ounce of imagination or — 
kindness. So fill out all your neat little priority 
forms, captain, and we'll go home and try to’ 
do it our way. Unless, of course, you i 
quote some law that will restrain us from even 
trying. My children are threatened, captain, | 


ng 


and if I can kill Mr. Cady, I will gladly do 
so, with a gun or a knife or a club. Let’s go, 
Sam.” % 
“Sit down, Mrs. Bowden.” 
“1 don’t see as how ——” . 
Sit down!” For the first.time-there was the 
full ring of dominance and authority in 
man’s voice. : 

Carol sat. \ : i 

Dutton turned toward Sam. “Just how did 
you plan to trap Cady into coming to you?” 

“There’s a lot of ifs. If I can be smuggled _ 
back in the station wagon and sneak into the — 
kids’ room in the barn. If he is watching the 
house. If our signal system works. If he thinks 
Carol is alone, and decides to come after her. — 
If I can fire at him and hit him.” a 

Dutton looked at Carol. “Do you 
think he’s watching your house?” 

“T think so. Yes,” Carol said. “Maybe it’s — 
just nerves. But I think he is. We’re pretty iso- 
lated there.” 

“Please wait right here,” Dutton said, and 
left the office quickly. 

“I’m sorry, darling,” Carol said. Her mouth 
was trembling. 

“You were slightly magnificent.” Zi 

“T made a fool of myself. But ‘1e made me 
sO angry.” 

Dutton was gone for a full fifteen minutes. 
When he came back he had a young man with 
him, a brown young man in his twenties, short 
and stocky, with mild blue eyes and brown | 
hair that needed cutting. He wore a white 
shirt, dark blue trousers, and a yellow pencil of 
behind his ear. 1 

He stood at semi-attention as Dutton went 
around his desk and sat down. “This is Cor- 
poral Kersek. He’s restless, unmarried, a first- 
class pistol shot, and bored with his current 
assignment in communications. Andy, this is 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowden. I’ve cleared his assign- 
ment with the county and with the state police. ] 
Andy was an infantryman in Korea. I can as- 
sign him to you for three days, Mr. Bowden. — 
He understands the situation in general. Go © 
over your plan with him in detail, and accept 
his recommendations for any changes. Good 
luck to you. .. . And—Mr. Bowden.” 

Lesa 
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Men of Action need Ca 


nada Dry Ginger Ale! 


It’s light, dry... not sugary sweet! 


The exclusive ingredients of Canada Dry Ginger Ale do the trick! Spar- 
kling bubbles with exclusive ‘‘Pin-Point Carbonation,” pure, pure water, 


| select, imported ginger grown especially for Canada Dry, and premium, 
| larger-crystal sugar bring ’em back to life after hard work or play. 


| FIRST IN TASTE: Canada Dry, the Original Pale Dry Ginger Ale...often imitated but never duplicated. 





This Ginger Ale is deliciously refreshing... light, dry (less sweet), not 
fillmg. And the livelier bubbles aid digestion. Try it when pep disap- 
pears, and put the sparkle back in your family’s eyes. Canada Dry is 
good for everyone... keeps them mentally alert, physically alive. 


Get 12 personalized Christmas cards containing your favorite snap-% 


shot. A $2.25 value for only $1. 


00. Cards are 4”x 6”, beautifully 


printed in full color, and come complete with envelopes. Here’s how: 


1. Send a negative or print of your favorite 
snapshot together with $1.00 and the special 
gift certificate you’ll find attached to a bottle 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Club Soda or Fla- 
vors...be sure to include $1.00 for each set 
of 12 cards you order. 


Mail to CHRISTMAS CaArRDs, Box 2548, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa., and don’t forget to include your 
name and address. 

2. Do it today to be sure you get yours in 
time for your Christmas mailing. Offer expires 
November 27, 1957. 
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Dutton smiled thinly. “You have an alarm- 
ingly effective wife. And a very handsome 
one. 

Carol fiushed and smiled and said, “Thank 
you, Captain Dutton.” 

They talked with Kersek. Sam explained 
the original plan, and made a rough sketch of 
the house, barn and grounds on a yellow pad. 

‘*A bout how far from the house to the barn, 
Mr. Bowden?” 

““A hundred feet.” 

“TJ think it'll be better if I’m in the cellar. I 
can make it there after dark. You could open 
a cellar window for me, Mrs. Bowden.” 






Teddy Nadler, wliese prodigious memory 
won fame and fortune on TV, 
adds to his storehouse of facts. 
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It pleased Sam that Kersek did not in any 
way question that Cady would make an at- 
tempt. It made the whole project seem more 
businesslike and official. 

After Kersek drew the equipment he thought 
he would need, they drove him to his rooming 
house, where he changed to dark shabby 
slacks, a dark shirt, tennis shoes. 

Before they reached the village, Sam and 
Kersek stretched out in the back of the wagon 
and pulled a dusty car blanket over them. Sam 
knew all the familiar turns. He felt the pitch of 
the hill, and knew just when she would have to 
slow down for the driveway. When she drove 
into the barn, less light came through the 
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[VTELLIGENCE? 


After the quiz is over, 


what can be done with the facts? 


By LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M.D. 


It was an exciting adventure to be permitted 
to interview a human being like Ted Nadler. 
This forty-seven-year-old man has a memory 
for facts that is. so extraordinary—prodi- 
gious, colossal—that it’s almost unbelieva- 
ble. You can’t think up an exaggerated 
statement that will express his memory skill. 
To think of a man who can describe battle 
contestants, the places, the number of 
troops, the weather, the date and the out- 
come of a thousand battles is to think of a 
talking encyclopedia. This father of three 
boys and the possessor of a pretty, adoring 
wife looks down a little on professors of his- 
tory because they do not have his factual 
knowledge of historical events. He wonders 
why famous baseball players know their bat- 
ting averages less well than he does. His abil- 
ity on a quiz program to challenge con- 
testants in any category made him a name of 
fame and a lot of thousands of dollars. 

With this extraordinary memory and ex- 
traordinary knowledge of facts, why has it 
taken Teddy Nadler so long to achieve rec- 
ognition? Before inquiring into this ques- 
tion, it must be said that Teddy Nadler is a 
lucky man. His wife is a real blessing to him. 
Not only is she attractive-looking, but she 
has the belief that Teddy and the three boys 
she has borne him are nigh perfection. Her 
whole life is her husband and three boys. 
That is what attracted Teddy to her and 
what makes him so happy with her—he says 
she’s like a European woman in that her only 
interest is her home and family. She is a 
compliant person. She lets Teddy do the 
food shopping because he likes the job and 
doesn’t mind spending for extravagant food 
for his children. If he doesn’t want to buy 
electric appliances or household items, she’s 
satisfied. She thinks Teddy is a marvelous 
father, entertaining to the children, and 
makes them very happy when he’s with them, 


and he likes to be with them. Clara Nadler 
says that the boys, her husband, her family, 
his family, their house—everything con- 
nected with her is wonderful. She uses the 
word over and over—everything is wonder- 
ful. It is indeed heart-warming to find a 
woman so completely happy with her family 
and so admiring of them in every way. 

Teddy Nadler is a likable person in spite 
of the fact that he has many qualities that 
would make the average person who had 
these traits unlikable. For example, in the 
past he thinks he has been unfairly discrim- 
inated against. He thinks the men who let 
him do all the work on his job let themselves 
take all the credit and, incidentally, the pro- 
motions. 

I suggest that the reason these ideas of per- 
secution are not irritating or disturbing to 
his likableness is that he has ways of creating 
the idea of modesty about himself—even 
though he is at times too full of self-praise! 

A puzzle immediately confronts you when 
you ask why a man with so prodigious a 
memory has not made more of himself. Ex- 
cept for the accident of quiz programs, 
Teddy would still be earning less than $4000 
a year. He had to live in cramped, close 
quarters—three rooms for five people; he 
had no significant promotions after fifteen 
years in his job as clerk-laborer in a mili- 
tary-supply depot. Even menial workers got 
promotions over him. 

What did he lack that made him not suc- 
cessful in income, job and place in the 
world? 

It brings up the whole question of what is 
theoretic intelligence and what is usable in- 
telligence. 

All psychologists today are agreed that in- 
telligence is made up of a series or a number 
of different abilities. Memory is one of these 
abilities, The ability to calculate, to use com- 


blanket, and the motor sound became louder 
before she turned it off. She opened the left- 
rear door and picked up the bag of groceries 
for the house. ; 

“Be careful,” Sam said in a low voice. She 
nodded, her lips compressed. He and Kersek 
got out of the car and he stood well back from 
the dusty window and watched her scurry 
across the lawn toward the house, through the 
late-afternoon sunlight, moving with all the 
clean grace so familiar and so dear to him. He 
saw her unlock the door, go inside and close it. 
He turned and saw that Kersek was tensed 
and waiting, head cocked. 

““What’s the matter?” 


mon sense in situations requiring judgment, 
and to know the meaning of words of a suffi- 
ciently large vocabulary are other examples 
of the abilities that are thought of as intelli- 
gence. 

It is also agreed by psychologists that in- 
telligence is made up of many individual 
capabilities, but it is also dependent upon 
how the capacities are put together. A capa- 
bility is of no service if a person doesn’t 
know how and when to use it or if he is so 
emotionally upset that his thinking is made 
useless. An example of this would be an indi- 
vidual who is so upset emotionally by hav- 
ing to take orders that he becomes confused 
when asked to do his job, which may be cal- 
culations. 

Although there are many capabilities 
which go to make up intelligence and al- 
though they appear to be very different from 
one another, nevertheless it has been proved 
that these capacities are strung together on a 
thread of general intelligence. If an individ- 
ual is very good in one field, he tends to be 
good in other fields. It is also known that a 
very highly developed individual capacity 
such as memory does not markedly influ- 
ence or add to the general intelligence of an 
individual. 

Intelligence, which is a sum total of indi- 
vidual capacities strung together on general 
intelligence, to be highly usable, must enable 
a person to act wisely and with directed pur- 
pose. Everybody knows some person who is 
smart but never gets anywhere in the world 
of either professional or business success 
simply because he or she doesn’t know how 
to direct his or her skills into usable chan- 
nels. 

Another quality which is an essential part 
of intelligence and intelligent behavior is in- 
centive and ambition and drive. Without am- 
bition and drive nobody can succeed; and by 
succeed I do not mean to suggest money 
success—I mean success in realizing one’s 
capabilities to the fullest. 

In Ted Nadler’s case, there are two big 
points to be borne in mind. No one can 
judge another’s success by his own definition 
of that word. A man or a woman is success- 
ful by his or her own definitions—roughly 
equated by happiness, satisfaction, self- 
evaluation. Ted often refers to himself as a 
“nobody,” as a “dumbbell,” is frequently 
self-deprecating, often bitter, and troubled 
by the gap between his potential achieve- 
ments and his real ones. As we talk of suc- 
cess in his case, then, we will base it not on 
such ready gauges as wealth or prestige, but 
on Ted’s own feeling that he is not a happy 
or successful man in a key area of his life— 
his work. 

The second point to be brought out is this: 
much of Ted’s effort has been exceedingly 
successful. It went into overcoming severe 
handicaps when as a child he was least forti- 
fied to deal with them. Problems that would 
give any adult pause—poverty, life in an in- 
stitution, cruelty by strangers, physical diffi- 
culties, ill and troubled parents—were sur- 
mounted by Ted as a child in such a way as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 
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“He could be inside waiting. She’d get a 
chance to yell once.” 7 

Sam berated himself for not having thought 
of that. They stood in the intense silence of 
the barn, listening. The cooling motor of the 
station wagon ticked. Suddenly, startling both 
of them, the buzzer sounded in the upstairs 
room, three short quick sounds. ; 

‘“‘Allclear,” Sam said gratefully. He climbed 
the ladder quickly and returned her signal. It 
was just four o’clock. Kersek helped him 
carry his stuff up and get organized. Kersek 
left his supplies near the foot of the ladder. 
They sat upstairs on the old Army cot, sur- 
rounded by broken toys, half-completed proj- 
ects, a hundred pictures cut out of magazines 
and tacked and pasted to the rough walls, 
and they talked in low voices. Sam told Andy 
Kersek the complete story of Max Cady. 

The single cobwebbed window looked to- 
ward the house, and from where he sat Sam 
could look along the thin wires that sagged 
and lifted again to enter the house through the 
hole drilled in Nancy’s window frame. He * 
could see a portion of the hill behind the © 
house, but he did not try to see more of it be- 
cause he did not want to get his face too close © 
to the window. | 

Carol sent her brisk signal each hour on the 
hour. After they had exhausted the subject of © 
Cady, Kersek talked about Korea and how it 
had been, and how he had been hurt and how 
it had felt. They both read for a time—Kersek _ 
reading at random in the great pile of dusty 
comic books in the corner. And at last it grew 
too dark to’read and too dark to smoke. 

Carol buzzed at nine and at ten, and Kersek 
muffled the buzzer, suspecting the sound 
might carry too far in the stillness of the night._ 

“Time to move,” Kersek said. He held his 
hand out and Sam took it. é 

“T don’t want anything to happen to her,” 
Sam said. 

“Nothing will.”” There were reassurance and 
confidence in his voice. Sam followed him ~ 
down the dark ladder, feeling his way. Kersek | 
drifted out into the night. He made no sound. — 
Sam strained his eyes to see him, but he could 
not. Kersek had smudged his face, and his | 
clothes were dark, and he moved with the ease 
and vigilance of a trained man. q 

The faint light that showed around Nancy’s 
window went out at ten-thirty:-He tried to 
sleep, but he could not. He listened to the 
sounds of the long summer night, the insect 
chorus and the distant dogs, and the few cars — 
on the road, and the far-off trucks, and a long 
brazen diesel hoot, far down the valleys. , 










































The first light of dawn awakened him, and — 
he moved the cot back away from the window. — 
There was no signal at six, and he resisted the 
temptation to initiate a signal. The slow min- — 
utes passed. The hour from six to seven 
seemed but little longer than eternity. There 
was no signal from her at seven. The house §} 
looked silent and dead. They were in there, — 
slain while he slept. At five after seven he 
could wait no longer. He initiated the signal. J} 
Twenty seconds later, as he was- reaching @ 
again for the key, his mouth dry and his heart 


_ pounding, the signal was returned. He took a ~ | 


long deep breath, and was immediately sorry ¥ 
he had awakened her. She needed sleep so very | 
badly. 
He ate. The long morning passed. A sales- 
man parked in front of the house and walked 
to the front door and waited there several 
minutes before giving up and driving away. A 
brown-and-white cat stalked a bird across the 
lawn, tail twitching, ears forward, body — 
crouched. It sprang and missed and looked up — 
into the elm for a few moments, then sat and 
washed neatly, and strolled away, the birds 
scolding it. : 
By noon his worry over the children had be- 
come intense. If Cady had found out, some-— 
how——But Carol had promised to call them 
twice a day, and if anything was wrong, she 
would have come running to the barn. 
He could not remember ever having spent a 
longer day. He watched the shadows change, 
and lengthen. At six the sun went behind a 
bank of dull cloud in the west behind the 
house, and night came earlier than usual. She 
made her last signal at ten o’clock and her 
light was out shortly afterward. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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In medicine, this atom’s job is to trace how medi- 
cines act in the body—where they go—how fast— 
what they do. 


This is a peaceful atom working for human 
health. Its contribution to medicine is a blessing 
of our atomic age! 


ATOM TRACER TESTS 
PROVE 





acts faster, longer than 


aspirin or any cold tablet 
...without internal dosing 


WHEN YOUR CHILD has a cold, rub 
VapoRub over area of lungs, heart, back, 
_ throat, neck. VapoRub acts instantly! 


While aspirin and cold tablets are still in your 
stomach .... Vicks VapoRub is already treating 
nose, throat, bronchial area... and keeps bringing 
relief for hours after tablets have stopped working. 


Now —from the laboratories of atomic medicine 
comes new proof of a more effective way you and 
your family can get relief from miseries of colds. 

For scientists have used atom tracer tests to check 
the action of cold medications—and found that 





NO OTHER TYPE of treatment re- 
lieves all 3 cold areas—nose, throat, chest 
—all at once—without internal dosing. 
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VAPORUB penetrates while medicated 
vapors relieve head, throat, bronchial 
congestion. Your child feels good fast. 


Vicks VapoRub acts faster and longer than aspirin 
or any cold tablets. 


No other type of cold medication treats all 3 cold 
areas—nose, throat, chest—all at once—for hours— 
with every breath—without internal dosing. 


So it’s no wonder that more mothers depend on 
Vicks VapoRub than any other cold medication. 
Why don’t you turn to VapoRub, too? Enjoy the 
fast relief—the peace of mind—VapoRub can bring. 


Worlds most widely used colds medication ...as arub...in steam...in the nose 


“Vicks’’ and “‘VapoRub” are registered trademarks of the Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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GROWN-UPS and elderly people also 
prefer VapoRub. It acts faster, works 
longer than aspirin or cold tablets. 
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.. . fogged dream in a deep sleep, dream in- 
terrupted by the morning alarm clock. And he 
groped for the clock that was not there, and 
suddenly sat up in absolute darkness, his reac- 
tions so blurred by heavy sleep that for long 
and precious seconds he did not know where 
he was, nor why his heart should be hammer- 
ing so heavily. 

When shrill realization came, he rolled off 
the cot and tried to scoop up the gun and the 
flashlight. His body was clumsy with sleep and 
he pawed the flashlight away from him and 
then found it in the darkness. He lowered him- 
self hastily through the trap door, found the 
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rungs of the ladder with his toes. He had not 
anticipated how awkward it would be to try 
to climb down in complete darkness carrying a 
gun and flashlight. 

~ His foot slipped, and when he tried to catch 
himself his hand slipped. He fell and landed 
with his right foot on something uneven. It 
was an eight-foot drop and he landed with his 
entire weight on the right ankle. It felt as 
though a white flare had exploded inside his 
ankle. He fell heavily, faint with pain, a 
sprawling fall that brought him up against a 
wheel of the car, rolling in darkness, empty- 
handed. his sense of direction completely con- 
fused. He got up onto his hands and knees, 
erunting with pain, and he realized the long 
alarm cry of the buzzer had stopped. He be- 
gan to paw around in the darkness, sweeping 
his hands across the floor, feeling for gun and 
flashlight. 

He touched the roundness of the flashlight, 
snatched it up and pushed the switch, but it 
did not light. He heard a scream of complete 
and shocking terror, a scream that seemed to 
tear a long and ragged strip off his heart, and 
he heard the muffled and yet brittle sound of 
the Woodsman as two shots were fired. 

He was sobbing with fright and frustration 
and pain. He touched the butt of the rev olver 
and snatched it up and tried to stand. When he 
put weight on the ankle he fell again, and 
crawled to the wall and pulled himself up. 
Just then he heard the second scream quaver- 
ing across the night air, a piece of silver wire 
stretched out to an unendurable point to then 
snap into a silence which was worse than the 
scream. 

From somewhere he found the strength to 
walk, and then the strength to break into a 
blundering run. The night was utterly black. 
There was misty rain on his face. He felt as 
though he were trying to run in chest-deep 
water. The right foot flopped uselessly, and 
each time he came down on it he felt as though 
it landed in white-hot coals, ankle deep. 

He fell on the front steps, struggled up and 
found the door and knew in despair that it was 
locked and that he had no key and it would 
take him an eternity to find his way around 
the house and find where Cady had broken in. 
That was another thing they had not consid- 
ered. Another tragic oversight. But where was 
Kersek? 

Just at that moment he heard a sound that 
must have come from a man’s throat, but it 
was utterly unlike any human sound he had 
ever heard. It was a snarling, roaring sound, 
full of anger and madness and a bestial 
frenzy. And there was the deep resonant bang 
of a weapon heavier than the Woodsman, a 
sound that rattled the windows. 


There was an enormous crashing and clang- 
ing and thudding of something running or fall- 
ing down the front stairs, bringing Carol’s 
alarm system of pots and pans and string with 
it. And a jar that shook the house. 

Before he could move, the locked front door 
burst open and a half-seen figure, wide and 
hard and stocky and incredibly quick, came 
plunging out and smashed into him and drove 
him back. There was a sick sense of floating 
as he sailed backward over the steps, and 
then he landed flat on his back on the wet 
grass with a great jar that knocked the wind 
out of him. 

He had managed to hold onto the revolver. 
He rolled up onto his knees, gagging for 
breath, and heard the pound of running feet 
on the turf, saw something running toward the 
corner of the house. He fired three times at it, 
snap-shooting, taking no aim. He got up and 
wobbled to the corner of the house. He was 
still sobbing for breath, but he managed to 
hold his breath and listen. He heard some- 
thing that moved with frantic haste, crashing 
up through the brush on the hillside behind 
the house. He fired twice at the sound and lis- 
tened again, and heard it recede and become 
fainter and disappear entirely. 

When he turned back, his ankle folded 
again and he fell against the side of the house, 
hitting his head. He crawled on his hands and 
knees. He crawled up the steps and through 
the open front door and found the light switch 
in the lower hall and turned it on. 

He could hear a faint mewling sound, a 
hopeless sound of fright and pain and heart- 


break so like the unforgettable sound he had 
heard so long ago in a Melbourne alley that it 
seemed to him his heart would stop. 

The sound continued as he climbed the 
stairs on his hands and knees. Halfway up he 
threw the empty gun aside. When he reached 
the upper hallway, he turned on the light. 
Kersek lay in the hallway outside the door of 
Nancy’s room. The door was open. The room 
was in darkness. The endless w himpering 
sound came from inside the room. 

Kersek blocked the hall. His gun lay five 
feet from him. Sam had to clamber over him. 
He tried to be gentle. Kersek groaned as he 
climbed over him. He turned on Nancy’s room 
light. The bedside table was tipped over, the 
lamp shattered. Carol lay half under the bed, 
curled in fetal position. She wore her pajama 
trousers. The top was ripped off her, hanging 
by one sleeve. There were two deep bleeding 
scratches on her back. She made the endless 
and broken sound with each breath as he 
crawled toward her. When he tried to pull her 
out from under the bed, she fought him, and 
her eyes were squeezed tightly shut. 

“Carol!” he said sharply. “Carol, darling!” 

The sound continued and then stopped. She 
opened her eyes cautiously, and when she 
turned he could see the purpling bruise that 
covered most of the left side of her face. 

“Where were you?” she whispered. “Oh, 
where were you?” 

“Are you all right?” 

She worked her way out from under the 
bed. She sat up and buried her face in her 
hands. ““He’s gone?” 

“Yes, darling, he’s gone. Are you all! right. 
Did he. . . hurt you?” 

“Like an animal,” she said brokenly. “He 
smelled like some kind of animal too. I didn’t 
hear anything. Just a sort of scratching near 
the door. And I found the buzzer and pushed 
it for a long time. and J had the gun, and then 
he ran right in through the doo, right through 
it like it was paper and I fired and I screamed 
and I tried to fight. And he hit me.” 

“Did he... do anything to you?” 

She frowned, as though trying to concen- 
trate. “Oh, I know what you mean. No. He 
was going to. But then .. . Andy came.” She 
tried to look beyond him. “Where is Andy?” 
she asked. 

“Put your robe on, darling.” 

She seemed to pull herself together with a 
great effort. ‘I went all to pieces. I’ve never 
been so terrified. I’m sorry. But where were 
you? Why didn’t you come?” 

“T fell,” he said, and turned and crawled 
back out into the hall. Kersek was breathing 
raggedly. Blood ran from the corner of his 
mouth. The leather grip of a hunting knife 
protruded grotesquely from his side, just be- 
low his right armpit. 

He crawled down the hall to their bedroom 
and pulled himself up onto his bed and took 
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the bedside phone from the cradle and dialed} 
the operator. 74 


‘Sam Bowden,” he said, “‘on the Milton 
Hill Road. We’ve got to have a doctor out 


here, and the police. Immediately. Emergency. — i 
Tell them to hurry, please. And an ambulance, | 


please.” 


Five minutes later he heard the first siren, } 


screaming up the hill through the misty night. 


Doctor Allisson, after emergency treatment 
of Kersek, and after Andy had been taken 


scratches on Carol’s back, and as soon as she 
was in her own bed he gave her a sedative that 
put her into a deep sleep in thirty seconds. 

After he had decided that Sam’s ankle was 
badly sprained and not broken, he injected it 
with a local anesthetic and bound it tightly. 

“Try to stand on it.” 

“It doesn’t hurt at all!’ Sam said wonder- 
ingly. 

“Don’t use it too much. Try to keep off it. 
But use it some. Big night you people are hay- — 
ing out here.” 

““How about Kersek?” 

Allisson shrugged. “Take a guess. He’s 
young and he’s in good shape. He was in 
shock. A lot depends on how long that blade 
is. Better to take it out on the table. I’ve got to 


a 
away in the ambulance, treated the deep ‘ 
Lj 
i 


get along. Those state cops are anxious to get : } ; 
at you.” ; j 


When he went downstairs, favoring the 
dead ankle, he found that-Captain Dutton had 


arrived. He was talking in low tones to a big © 


man who managed to wear baggy pants and a 

leather jacket with a look of competence and 

importance. ‘ 
Dutton nodded at Sam. “This is Captain 


Ricardo, of E Barracks, Mr. Bowden,” he 


said. “I’ve been briefing him.” 


‘How is Mrs. Bowden?” Ricardo asked. | | 


“She was on the ragged edge. Doctor Allis- 


son gave her a shot. He'says she’ll be dopey 7 


tomorrow, but rested.”” Sam moved over to a 


chair. “I’m supposed to stay off this ankle as | 


much as I can.” 


“‘Apparently you and Kersek didn’t handle 7 . 


this too well,” Dutton said. 
Sam stared at him. “If it wasn’t for my wife 


| 
and her little lecture,” he told the police- || 


man, “I would have been handling it myself, 


and it would have been“a lot worse than it 
vas, Captain Dutton.” 
Dutton flushed and said, “How were you | 


staked out?” 

“I was in the top of the barn with a buzzer — 
alarm system rigged so she could call me. Ker- | 
sek was in the cellar-The front stairs and the - 
back stairs were booby-trapped. I’d like to 
know how he got in.” 

“We found out,” the big state-police officer — 
said. “‘He climbed up onto the shed roof over 
the kitchen porch and cut the screen out of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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He said: “Sorry | have to leave so early...” 
He meant: “I can’t wait to leave! The air in this house is unbearable!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174 
window at the end of the upstairs hallway and 
forced the latch.” 

Sam nodded tiredly. ““And Kersek didn’t 
hear him and that’s what cut down the warn- 
ing time. And he wouldn’t hear the sound of 
the buzzer. The first thing he heard was her 
scream and the two shots she fired.” 

“Two?” Ricardo asked. “You're certain?” 

‘Almost certain.” 

Ricardo turned to Dutton. ““We found two 
twenty-two slugs, one in the doorframe at 
chest level, and one in the plaster on the other 
side of the hallway, about six feet high. And 
one thirty-eight slug in the baseboard in the 





hallway. It struck at an angle and knocked a 
long splinter out.” 

“T was certain Kersek could handle him- 
self,’ Dutton said. 

Ricardo tugged at his ear lobe. “Handling a 
rough customer is one thing. Handling a nut is 
another. It was dark in the hall. Your man 
didn’t know the layout, and he probably 
couldn’t locate a light switch. And he was try- 
ing to moye fast. This Cady probably came 
out of that room like a bomb.” 

“T fired at him too,” Sam said. 

“With the revolver we found on the stairs?” 

Se VieSaus 

“Where, and how many times?” 
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“Three times in the front yard. He knocked 
me off the porch. He was running to the cor- 
ner of the house. Then I heard him going up 
the hill in back, and I tried two more at long 
range. But he kept going. I could hear him.” 

When the phone rang, one of Ricardo’s peo- 
ple answered it, announced it was for Captain 
Dutton. Dutton went over to the phone. He 
listened for a time, spoke in monosyllables, 
hung up. When he turned, his face looked 
older, the eyes pouched and bitter. 

“We won’t know how he got suckered, 
Ricardo. He didn’t make it. They lost him on 
the table.” 

“I’m sorry,” Ricardo said. 

“What are your plans?” 

“This isn’t an easy area to seal off. Too 
many back roads. And maybe we didn’t get 
onto it soon enough. I don’t know. But I’ve 
established the blocks. We can’t use dogs, be- 
cause we can’t give them the scent. I’ve got a 
half-dozen more troopers reporting in a half 
hour. At first light we'll spread out and go up 
the hill and see if we can follow the track. P’ve 
got one boy who’s pretty good at it. We can 
hope Mr. Bowden nicked him, and if he didn’t 
we can hope we sealed off the area in time.” 

“Just in case we didn’t, how about putting 
out an alarm?” 

Ricardo nodded. ‘Six states. Give it the 
works. All right. Now how about the press? 
My people have been keeping them off our 
necks so far.” 

Dutton pursed his lips. “It’s a cop killing. 
Let’s get a big spread. We can release mug 
shots.’’ He looked sharply at Sam. “They’ll 
want a statement from you, 
if they can get it. I can han- 
dle it, if you wish.” 

“Td like that.” 

“Tl do it now,” Dutton 
said. “The quicker we co- 
operate, the friendlier they'll 
be.’’ He went out the front 
door, heading for the clus- 
ter of lights and sounds of 
conversation by the barn. 

Ricardo eased his tall 
big-boned weight into a 
chair. He said thoughtfully, 
“From what Dutton says, 
this Max Cady must be off his rocker.” 

“And he’s big and fast and in good shape,” 
Sam said. 

Ricardo lighted a cigar carefully, examined 
the glowing end of it. “Some people named 
Turner from just up the road were here and 
my people sent them back. Good friends?” 

“The best.” 

““Maybe somebody ought to be with your 
wife. Mrs. Turner O.K.?” 

aaX(eS am 

He got up. “Which house?” 

“The next one up on the same side, thanks.” 

“Tl send one of my people up to get her.” 
He went out. 

Sam sat alone in the living room. He felt 
dulled by all the expenditure of emotion and 
energy. He thought of all the things he had 
done wrong. A clown act. Fall off the ladder. 
Caw’t get into the house. A great man of action. 
Decisive. All it needed was for him to have run 
into a clothesline in the dark. It was hard to 
believe Kersek was dead. Tough, competent, 
efficient Kersek. In dying, he had prevented 
the unthinkable from happening. 


nice for him. 


Li. Turner came hurrying in. She was a tall 
blonde who concealed incredible stores of 
energy behind a facade of a look of languid 
anemia. 

“Sam, we’ve been frantic. It was like a war 
going on over here. By the time we got dressed 
and got over here, we got shooed off by the 
troopers. The trooper that picked me up told 
me-a policeman was killed over here and you 
are both all right. How is Carol? Where is 
she?” 

“Allisson gave her a shot. She’s knocked 
out, but I don’t know for how long. I thought 
if you wouldn’t mind ——” 

“Of course I wouldn’t mind. I'll sit with her. 
In your bedroom? I'll go right up. Is it the man 
your Jamie told little Mike about? The one 
that poisoned Marilyn?” 

He nodded. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment and hurried to the stairs and went up, 
two steps at a time. He heard more cars ar- 
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rive. He got up and went to the window and 
looked out. State troopers in uniform moved 
back and forth in front of the car lights. It was 
beginning to get light in the east. The rain had 
stopped. The trees dripped. 

Ricardo came in and got him and had him 
come outside and show them where he had 
stood and fired at the hillside and point out 
where the noise had seemed to come from. 

“T’ve got it organized now, Mr. Bowden. As 
soon as it’s light enough to pick up a trail, 
we'll get going. I'll take ten men and we'll 
spread out. I’m leaving one man here. And 
here’s your gun back. It’s reloaded.” 

Just as Sam took the gun a flash bulb went 
off, and Ricardo turned in irritation. “What | 
did I tell you press people?” .. > 

“Just a little break, cap,” fhe man with the 
photographer said. He had a putty face, wide 
blue innocent eyes. “Every press service will | 
grab this one. How about an exclusive inter- - 
view, Mr. Bowden? I’m Jerry Jacks.” 

“Not now,” Sam said, and walked slowly, | 
back to the house. Behind him he heard Ri- 
cardo shooing Jacks back toward the barn. 


From the kitchen window he watched the | 
line of men start up the hill, guns ready. He 
watched them until they were gone. The dawn 
sun was up. He went up to the bedroom. Liz | 
smiled at him and held her finger to her lips. 
Carol breathed deeply and slowly, her bruised 
face relaxed, lips parted. Liz put her magazine — 
aside. “She hasn’t moved,’ she whispered. 
“‘Her poor face!” 

After he went back downstairs he was too 
restless to sit and wait. He 
went out the kitchen door 
and sat on the back steps. # 
The sun was high enough | 
to warm his cheek and the | 
backs of his hands. 

In the silence of the morn- 
ing he heard the voices { 
before he saw them. They 
had chosen an easier path 
down the hill, the one that 
came down from the im: 
provised range, past Mari- 
lyn’s grave and out behind 
the barn. 

He went over. Four troopers struggled with 
the improvised litter. Two saplings had been @ 
cut and trimmed and threaded through the | 
arms of two uniform tunics. Cady lay on his i 
back on the litter. The blunt face had a 
strangely shrunken look and it was the color 
of soiled dough. In his lifetime Sam had seen 
several bodies. Not one of the others had 
looked as dead. A flash bulb went off. 

“He made it halfway to the car,” Ricardo 
said. ““The car was hidden off that dirt road up 
there, covered with brush. A ‘scope rifle in it, @ 
and food and liquor. One of the boys is taking 
it in.” 

“Did you have to shoot him?” 

Ricardo looked at him. “‘All we had to do 
was bring him down. We started finding blood 
halfway up the hill. A lot of it. Look at his 
clothes. One of your shots must have hit him, 
one of those last two you fired. Tore his right | 
arm on the inside, just below the armpit. Tore # 
an artery open. He climbed another three hun- | 
dred feet before he ran out of blood.” ay 

Sam looked at the body. He had killed this ij 
man. He had turned this elemental and merci- # 
less force into clay, into dissolution. He } 
searched through himself, looking for guilt, 
for a sense of shame. And found only exulta- 
tion. 

“T’ll get him off the place as soon.as I can,” 
Ricardo said. “Stop by the barracks tomor- 9) 
row if you can. I’ll have the red tape ready for Me; 
signature.” 

Sam nodded and turned and walked back to 
the house. He walked ten feet and stopped 
and turned and looked at them, and looked at 
the body, and said tonelessly, ““Thanks.” 

He had intended to go upstairs, but a sud- 
den weakness turned him toward a chair and 
he sat down listlessly. He could hear Jerry 
Jacks talking over the phone. He knew he 
should be annoyed at Jacks’ sneaking into the 
house, but it didn’t seem important. “. . . that’s 
right. Dead. And it was Bowden did it.” 

It was Bowden did it. 

When he felt strong enough he plodded up 
the stairs to wait there until Carol awoke, and 
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hen he would tell her, and then he would 
leep, and then he would drive down and get 
he kids. 


+. On Labor Day the Bowden family, with 
‘fommy Kent as the special guest, took the 
a aditional last trip of the year on the Sweet 
jsioux to the island. 

Tt was a warm day with a fresh wind across 
‘he lake. The kids swam. Sam sat ona blanket 
his swimming trunks, arms resting on his 
praised knees, can of beer and cigarette ir 
and. Carol was beside him. 

“Baste me, ole friend,”’ she said. 





‘ete on top of it, uncorked the lotion bottle, 
»oured the liquid into the palm of his hand and 
roked it into the long clean brown lines of 
ser back. One of the rarest of women, he 
nought. Woman of grace and spirit, pride 
a delicacy. 

Once again he thought of the nightmare 
hing that had so nearly happened to her. A 
luller spirit might have survived the crime 
yithout too much emotional damage, but 
Yarol never. It would have broken her ut- 
arly and forever. When he thought of the nar- 
owness of the escape, it made his eyes sting, 
‘nd it blurred the shape and pattern of her. 


, as it pleases themselves. They dig a grave 
1 the forest, and before sunrise they go to it 
rith their sons and friends, and some of them 
ven blow airs on a flute, and they lie down 
1it. They spread a goatskin over their face, 
nd as the sun comes up, the others fill in the 
rth. They will remain there, lying on the 
ve, without eating or drinking, with their 
ace upon the sod, till the sun is down, for 
ey do not believe that the old man jn the 
ave will have died till then. Then they go 
ack, and eat and drink, having buried their 
: ther, and think no more of it. 

“Now it was said that they had buried, in 
us way, an old woman who came from a 
untry in the East, and indeed | think that 
© was the grandmother of the miller’s 
idow. Father Bernhard also heard of it, and 
as terrified that such ungodliness should be 
oing on in the parish. 

“T said to him, ‘It is the same to me 
vhether, of the people, the living are buried 
r the dead choose to walk about. As to it 
appening in my forest, I do not like it, but 
any things go on in a forest which you may 
ot like.’ 
| “Then he went to the people himself. “Fa- 
her Bernhard,’ they said to him, ‘you settled 
eople chase us from one place to the other. 
‘ou fine us and whip us and put us in prison 
nd hang us. Do you now adso grudge us a 
ttle earth to put into our mouths? Wait a 
ttle, and you will yourself come running 
fter us, to ask us to bury you for the sake of 
our peace.’. 

“Shortly after this, as it was that time of 
ie year, they all went away, and | did not see 
ny one of them for a long time. Now you 
now, sir, that Father Bernhard, who was a 
jious man, was not well learned, and had 
Jifficulty to read. From this time he began to 
jad all day, and to carry his book with him 
,Jverywhere. One day, when I was out, it was 
ye market day of Sarlat, and they were driv- 
ig pigs to the fair, I found Father Bernhard 
‘}t the side of the road, very pale and panting. 
“*Who do you think, Claude,’ he said, ‘just 
assed me? The swine of the Gadarenes,’ he 
uid, ‘all the herd of them. Why, they may 
g)tise as well as other things in the Scripture, 
{)nd the people have sent them here. The devils 
{/re in them still, but they are tired by now of 
eing in swine, and are looking for someone 
,.) enter into. It is hard that an old man like 
ine shall have to be, now, night and day in 
41€ mountain, cutting myself with stones.’ 

“T said nothing to him; what can one an- 
er to things out of the Holy Book? 

“Then, again, a fortnight later, I met him. 
Nill the people not be back soon, Claude?’ 
€ asked me. ‘When will they be back?’ 

| “That same week he was gone altogether, 
4nd nobody saw him after that. And you will 


“Um,” she said contentedly as he recapped | 


the bottle. 

“You are far too lazy to go in the water, I 
suppose.” He threw the empty beer can into 
the lake and watched it move away, pushed by 
the wind. He watched Nancy eel up onto the 
stern of the Sweet Sioux and go off in a clean 
dive as lovely as music. 

““Maybe I will swim. You’ve made me feel 
guilty with your insulting comments.” 

He looked at her tucking her hair into the 
white rubber cap. He said to himself, Moment 
of significance. On this day, at this hour and 
this minute, | know we have come out from un- 
der a dark cloud labeled ‘‘Cady.”’ We are quite 
whole again. It’s like recovering from a seri- 
ous illness. All the world looks fresh and new. 
Everything looks special. I feel enormously 
alive. 

He got up and followed Carol. They walked 
down to the water, hand in hand. Suburban 
father and suburban wife. A handsome, mild 
and civilized couple, with no visible taint of 
violence, no lingering marks of a dreadful fear. 

He swam out with her, stopped and smiled 
lovingly at her, ducked her unexpectedly and 
violently, then swam for his life toward the 
stern of the boat, while the kids yelled for her 
to catch him. END 


THE CARYATIDS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


remember, sir, that as he had last been seen 
near the mill, they swept the seine for him in 
the millpond. There were then two little gypsy 
children who stood by. “Sweep with a harrow,’ 
they said.” The old man stopped, and sighed. 

“But, Claude,” said his master, smiling, 
“they can have nothing to do with the misfor- 
tune of poor Father Bernhard. You tell me 
yourself that they were far away by that time.” 

“They were not here,” the old man said with 
deep bitterness. ““They would take care about 
that, the crafty devils. But what is she about 
at night, at Masse-Bleue, making the wheel 
turn, when she has no grain to grind?” 

Seeing the young woman in the tartan frock 
coming down toward them, the men changed 
the subject of their talk, and the keeper again 
took.off his cap. 

“Am I interrupting an important debate?” 
she asked them, smiling. ““Childerique sends 
me to ask you to take a glass of wine with 
us. You, too, Claude.” She nodded to the old 
man. 

They all walked up to where the young 
mother having finished the task of bathing 
her child, still blushing from the effort, was 
instructing the servants to spread a tablecloth 
upon the turf, and to bring wine and glasses. 
Out of the carriage the groom lifted baskets 
of cherries, deep orange speckled with crim- 
son, and rich black, through the skin of which 
the red blood shone. The children had milk 
and cake upon a rug, a little way off, and 
were silent under the novelty of the treat. 

The conversation of the party ran upon 
horses. They were all of them horse breeders 
and traders, and keen equestrians. Childerique 
had given up hunting; she had lost her own 
mother when she had been a baby, and would 
not have her children run any risk. But it had 
been a great sacrifice, and a horse was still to 
her what a bottle is to an old reformed drunk- 
ard; also, her team of horses was only a sub- 
stitute. She was driving it today to break it in, 
in the hope of selling it well to a very rich neigh- 
bor, who had lately come tothe district. The old 
nobility of the province was much taken up with 
this man, as with the first person capable of 
making a fortune whom they had never met 
face to face. 

“Surely, Delphine,”’ said Childerique to her 
friend, ‘“‘you could sell Paribanu to Monsieur 
Tutein for me. You are his formulary in the 
manners of good society, and have only to 
tell him that a true gentleman is ever known 
by his off thill horse.” 

The young widow blushed. “If I really have 
the honor,” she said, “of playing mentor to 
Monsieur Tutein’s social Telemaque, I shall 
have more conscience than to drive him 
straight into the arms of Circe. You must ask 
him to your birthday party at Champmeslé, 
and do the bewitching yourself.” 
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They began to discuss this party, which was 
to be given in honor of Childerique’s twenty- 
fifth birthday, and was to take place ina week. 
Childerique got up with her husband and went 
off to look at the children, leaving the two 
others to discuss various festival arrangements, 
which were to be a surprise for herself. 

On the way she squeezed her husband's arm 
a little and said, low, “‘There is a bite.” 

She was planning a match between her 
brother and her friend. That the young widow 
was five years older than the projected bride- 
groom she thought a fortunate circumstance. 
She was six years older than the boy herself, 
and would have disapproved and been jealous 
of any quite youthful feminine influence in 
his life. Her mind was running pleasantly on 
the prospect of presenting to the young cou- 
ple a green set of Sévres porcelain, which had 
come to Champmeslé nearly a hundred years 
ago. She came near to communicating her 
thought to her husband, but retained herself, 
suspicious of his laughter at her old manner 
of anticipating the course of events. 

The nurse was teasing the little boy by 
pushing him back on the rug every time he 
tried to get up; the child was hiccuping with 
laughter, clear as a shrill little bell. At the 
sight of his father he gave such a shout of 
exultation as did, in the mast, Columbus’ 
watchman at the first sight of a new conti- 
nent. The young man lifted him onto his 
shoulders, and the child looked down majesti- 
cally at the green world below him, and at his 
big sisters, suddenly so very small. 

Children whose parents have been very 
much in love develop a fearlessness toward 
life unknown to the breed got in cold beds. 
They are indeed like those cherubs of old 
Relievi who are represented riding on lions, 
spurring the mighty lord of the desert with 
their little rosy heels, and pulling his dark 
mane. The dangerous powers of life have kept 
watch round their cradles; the lion has been 
their guardian and friend, and when they 
meet him again in life they recognize him, 
laughing, as their old playmate. 

““What was Claude preaching about?” Chil- 
derique asked her husband. “I suppose it was 
of the gypsies.” 

“There are so many of them just now,” 
said Philippe, “he wants us to chase them off 
the land, and tells me that Monsieur Futein 
has done so on his estate.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Tutein,” said she with dis- 
dain, “what does he know about them? 
Grandmama once told me that in ‘ninety- 
three they hid grandpapa from the soldiers 
when he came back home to see his wife. At 
that time Monsieur Tutein’s people were very 
likely with the troops of the mountain. When 
I was a little girl I often wished to be a gypsy 
child and to wander about with them. Did 
you never want that?” 

“But I did it,” said her husband, “‘when I 
was living in Canada, with my father. As a 


| child, I was friendly with many of the red 


i 





“It was a very gay, mad party—us kids were very gay and Mrs. Finch was very 
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Indians, and went about with them for lon; 
whiles. They were good people, kind to n 
and taught me many things. Sometimes these 
people remind me of them. It is curious, for 
instance, about that young woman of th 
mill. I knew an old Indian woman, whos 
tribe believed her to be a witch. She was 
hundred years old, and hideous to look at, 
Still, those two are alike. I have wondere¢ 
whether it is the brand, the witch’s mark 
which they have in common. An old Indian 
told me that once a woman has turned t 
witchcraft there is nothing in the world that 
can turn her off it, not love, children nor 
virtue. I have wondered ——” He stopped. 

“I know,” said Childerique. “You have 
been told that old Udday. father, once 
laid a curse upon my father and all his de 
scendants. But my mother liked them.” Thi 
was always the last word with her. Her piety) 
to the memory of her dead mother tolerates 
no argument. 


Axa besides,” she cried, “‘where is the 
curse on me? Where is the curse?” Laughi 
she dragged down her little son from his 
father’s shoulders, played with him and blew 
into his face. ““Where is our curse?” 

“Childerique,” cried Delphine from her se 
on the grass, “I must go back or I shall 
too late. The two old sisters De Maré a 
coming to play cards, and I must pick up 
abbé on my way to make a fourth.” 

The party broke up, first seeing Delphine 
off in her phaeton. From the entrance to the 
dense wood she waved her hand with the} 
whip; her gay colors were swallowed up by} 
the somber deep. “i 

Childerique got herself and her family inte; 
the landaulet; she let the coachman drive the 
horses for the return journey. The little boy | 
grew sleepy on his nurse’s knees. ; 

“Give him to me, Marie,” said the moth 

No sooner was he seated in her arms than F 
he dropped off to sleep, his dark curlsk— 
luminous as the black cherries that they ha 
been served—toward her bosom. She became 
absorbed in the delight of the pressure of his) 
firm little body against her own, and sat) 
silent, thinking of the struggle she had hadf 
with her stepmother, before she got the old 
woman’s consent to nursing her babies he 
self. What obstacles people do make for o 
happiness, she thought. 

The two riders trotted on, a little behind 
carriage, their horses prancing on the narrow} 
road; they did not talk. The young boy, ret 
haired, tall and slim on his tall horse, was pus 
ing his mount on impatiently, as if he co 
not stand this state of things one mome 
longer. Philippe had his eyes on the carriag 
and that air of listening and keeping wate 
which rarely left him. 

On his return to France from America nin 
years ago, his neighbors had been impresse 
and a little frightened by his new ideas 
schemes of reform, but he had quite se 
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wn by now, and seemed to form himself 

2 a ringwall round the little world of his 
estic life. It had indeed taken him some 

ie to get used to the abundance around him. 

eemed to him that he had done nothing but 

*e to himself a lovely young girl of his 

Wiive province, and from that one step had 

ulted the richness of life on all sides, the 

Giltiplicity of color and melody in his house 
ii garden, the activity everywhere, laughter 

crises of tears, the sweetness of young 

»s and alternation of work and hopes, the 

Vole solar system of Champmesle. 

de watched the figure of his wife, sunk in 

)sing in the carriage seat. He recognized the 

bughtful mood which had come over her, 

# wave motion of her being, following the 

@ thm of the moon like the tidal waves of 
sea. It was as if a weigh was being gath- 

@d grain by grain, within the depth of her, 
jancing down her vitality into a new calm 

a deeper understanding. Sometimes she 

juld disappear from him altogether for a 

’ or two, but only to come back, radiant, 
)from a flight into a distant world from 
lich she brought with her fresh flowers to 
orn her home. 
| Il 
> young master of Champmeslé himself had 
1 an uncommon destiny. 
de was born in Dordogne, but when he was 
en years old his father had gone away from 
country, and had taken him with him, to 
/on an estate near Quebec, upon the river 
Maskinongé, which had been in his family 

a long time. The boy never quite knew 
it had driven his father into exile. His 
ther had died two years before. 
‘or some reason his father took up, in 
new country, the life of a hard-working 
fener, and left the interest on his capital to 
ulate in France, and to keep up and 
prove his estates there. Philippe was told 
it they were rich, but he never knew in 
ictice what it meant to be rich. 

Wie became conscious of himself and of the 
ld in a rough new country. Still the old 
ivince—these same hills and valleys, woods 
| old towns which now encircled him—was 
fa him during all his childhood, as God is 
ir present to a child piously brought up. 

1: names of the old places were on his 
ier’s tongue, and the boy would not forget 
v the rivers ran and the roads turned, what 
fe the signs of the changing seasons, or 
lv the old people on the farms were related 
pne another. The records of stags killed and 
lses bred in France were kept on the Cana- 

a farm. Most often of all would come back 
‘name of Haut-Mesnil and of the people 
> lived there. 

is boyhood, lonely in a strange country, 
he company of a melancholy man, had 
ne all the same with rainbow radiance 
a lost, a promised land. 
ne after time in the course of these years 
father would take up the idea of going 
k to France. The life of the child then 
ected the terrible struggle within the soul 
he ordinarily collected, quiet man. He saw 
i thrown off his balance, upset and stirred 
he bottom of his being. For weeks the 
my would go on; the man would decide to 
and give it up ten times within one night, or 
ould imagine them already on the way, 
e up and find himself in the Canadian 
ie, and despair. These outbreaks became a 
irly returning rite, an equinoctial gale in 
existence of the boy. One thing he would 
ice: as soon as there was any plan of going 
k to France the names of Haut-Mesnil and 
inhabitants would disappear from the 
abulary of his father. Then, in the end, the 
od passed, always in the same way, and 
Baron de la Verandryé never went back 
rance. 
hen his father fell ill, the conflict of his 
suddenly dissolved itself in his plans and 
ves of his son’s going to France when he 
elf should be dead. During his last months 
alked much of all that the boy was to do 
e, with such gay hopefulness as Philippe 
never known in him. The boy would find 
feverish in his bed, waiting for his return 
nstruct him how to put out carp in a pond 
hampmeslé. On his last day his mind was 





swarming with the names of old servants and 
dogs; to the son listening it was just as if the 
world of Champmeslé were rushing out to 
meet him. 

Six months after his father’s death, when he 
had settled the affairs of their estate, Philippe 
started on his journey home. 

He had his first ~eal feeling of freedom at 
the sight of the c_2:an. But one moonlight 
night, when he was on the deck in the dark- 
brown, transparent shadow of the large sails, 
it was to him suddenly as if the cold, gray, 
wandering waters spoke to him, warning him 
not to go, but to turn back. The feeling did 
not last long, but he remembered it long. 
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On his return to France, for a time he forgot 
everything. 

The promised land more than kept its 
promises. Strange as it was to him to travel 
toward his home, to meet, one after the other, 
the blue hills and rivers, and the towns, and to 
find them so much smaller than he remem- 
bered them—for in Canada the problem of 
distances had been one of the serious phe- 
nomena of life, but the French land all seemed 
to be one neighborhood and distance non- 
existent, and this from the first made every- 
thing dreamlike to him—conditions were soon, 
in a much stranger way, changed entirely. He 
was no longer acting himself, but was being 
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received and handled by something stronger 
than he. Just as it had come to lift up his dying 
father, the country came out to meet him, put 
its arms round him and held him. He learned 
that his father had been dear to people here 
in a way which he would never himself have 
guessed; they talked of him with smiles and 
tears. A new picture of the lonely man was here 
forming itself to his son. 

This extraordinary happiness of his first 
year in France was, even now, sometimes 
brought back to Philippe, unconsciously, in an 
old tune or a scent. And when he thus got the 
whole fullness of the nights and days of that 
year, of friendships, hunts, journeys, meals 
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and dreams, distilled and in one draught, the 
strongest flavor within it was still that feeling 
of belonging to something, and of having been 
made one with a life outside himself, in which 
he had still a more perfect freedom than he 
had known before. It had the sweetness of a 
first union of love. Consciously he could never 
recall it, it had lasted too briefly. 

In due time he also called at Haut-Mesnil. 
There he found things much changed, for the 
master of the house had died, his widow was a 
second wife, whom his father had never 
known, and the present head of the family, 
her son, was a boy of ten. The daughter of the 
first marriage, with whose name he was 





familiar. was in a convent at Pirigueux. But he 
was received there as kindly as everywhere, 
and in time, in spite of the place being so 
unlike the Haut-Mesnil of his childhood’s 
dreams, he came to feel more at home there 
than in any other house. So much power is 
there in lifeless things, in houses, roads, trees 
and bridges. Also there was a particular influ- 
ence at work in the place, to which, later on, 
he came to find a name. 

From the countess he learned a thing w hich 
surprised him: namely, that the heads of the 
houses of Haut-Mesnil and Champmeslé had 
not been on friendly terms. This did not affect 
the benevolence of the countess toward him; 


in fact, it seemed that this lady had made it a 
line of conduct to take, in life, the opposite 
side from her husband. Thus she had taken, 
on her marriage, the side of her stepdaughter 
against her father, and even, when her own son 
appeared on the stage and was made much 
fuss about, against him. She did not come 
from Dordogne, but from the province of 
Geneva: she was a highly bigoted, dry woman, 
with little knowledge of the world or the heart, 
no imagination and no faculty for loving. Life 
was dull to her, and she welcomed, with a 
passionate gratitude, the few phenomena in it 
which were capable of awakening her imag- 
ination. Probably it was her grudge against 
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her husband that he had never been able fg 
do so—even her son, when he had once beg 
born, had failed. For scandal she had 
taste: the world of sentiment lay too far of 
her domain. Religion had often shown a fata) 
tendency to dry up under her hands, from the 
ecstasy which, upon the best of authorit 
she had expected of it into sawdust of mom 
principle. But adventure she appreciated. Wher 
Philippe would talk to her little son of te 
Indians, of bear hunts or of canoe expeditions 
she would listen as spellbound as the ch Id 
Something of the picture of the little boy wh 
had grown up, motherless, far from France i! 
the company of wild red-skinned men, st ; 
1 
j 





her heart and brought out one of the rare li 
wells of feeling in it. Philippe found in 
narrow-minded woman who could not lo 
rare talent for being a friend, which, tow4 
him, lasted all her life. { 
Many things at Haut-Mesnil were explain ; 
by the strange luster which was still spread 6 
erywhere by the memory of the Count 
Sophie, Childerique’s mother. The remg¢ 
brance of this beautiful young woman seem 
to live in all the province, like an afterglo 
her rich vitality. People talked about her ag 
she were still alive, and little tales of her gra 
and generosity were hurried upon him, a 
he could not be accepted as a true child of 
community until he shared this creed. | 
heard of her curious taste for disguise, so th} 
she would, like a neat female Harun al-R 
shid, become acquainted with the poor a 
outcast of the land in her maid’s apron, | 
even dressed up as a horse dealer’s boy, #} 
she was an exquisite horsewoman; and of I} 
impulsive heart when, on finding a poor t§ 
ant’s household lamenting a dead mother a$ 
a newborn baby, she had shifted her own 
tle daughter to the arms of the nurse, and ij) 
the forlorn child to her full breast. The prf 
ent countess herself, who had never sé 
Madame Sophie, had a special feeling towah 
the frail figure, a mixture of admiration ah 
pity. In. Childerique, though she strove 
graft into her the strictest principles of pip 
dence, her true devotion went toward thi 
imaginative, defying sides of her nature why 
recalled the dead woman. | 
When Childerique came from her conv 
she found the new young neighbor a pers¢fy 
grata of Haut-Mesnil, so much the friend 
her little brother that to begin with she did 1, 
like him. Philippe afterward wondered whetif, 
the stepmother had not, before the girl’s }; 
turn, planned—as much as she had it in het}, 
plan anything in life—to unite sense and 
mance by marrying off her stepdaughter-to §, 
largest estate of the province as well as to f; 
blood brother of the Mohicans. The heart}, 
the young man needed no encouragement}, 
was prepared for love for this girl as a fid. 
plowed and harrowed, for the spring raj, 
Virginal and generous, Childerique seeme¢ 
him the incarnation of France and of all thf, 
that he had dreamed of as a child. At timc} 
was as if he had known her first, and as if ; 
country was imitating the girl in sweet 
and ease of heart. Now even had the 
woman and the young man been scheming 
gether skillfully, the prey would not have t ly 
easy for them to come up to. | 
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Giiteecaee was at this time intoxic: 
with her freedom. She had grieved as a ¢ : 
because she had not been born a boy; for a 
sake of her mother’s honor, she was indigt) : 
that her stepmother should have accomplis bs 
the exploit which her beloved mother #, 
failed to achieve. She was also at this peg, 
of her life troubled by being unusually tal: 
her age. Toward both these worries she t§ 
up the same attitude; she seemed to feel 
as the truth could not be concealed, the w 
might as well have it point-blank. On this, 
count she carried herself erect in her full h 
and also allowed herself the full freedom off” 
ing a girl, following all her own whims @ 
frankly keeping from the society of male§~ 
spite of her conventual education she wii 
Diana of Dordogne, a kind of deity, but # * 
bow and arrows. She might well, had she 
bathing in her favorite forest pool, and 
Actaeon approached, sweaty from the I~ 
congratulating her on her choice of a bat” 
place, have invited him to join her in a sm" 
But had she found him spying on her seciq” 
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ne would not have been behind the goddess in 
posing her fierce hounds on him. She had 
lo desire to be desired, and her woman’s 
ingdom of longing, rapture and jealousy 
iremed to her all too vast; she did not want to 
ike up the scepter at all. Like a young stork 
ich considers that it runs very well, and 
joes not care to fly, she had to be lured into 
jer element. But once in it, she gave proof of 
‘eat powers. After his first kiss and words of 
»ve, she fluttered up audaciously into flight; 
} was in their honeymoon an ecstatic, easy 
aring, and as the children were conceived 
d born a succession of majestic wing strokes. 
| They were married in the month of June, 
ind Philippe took his young wife by her own 
am of four horses, which were his wedding 
esent to her, the dreamlike easy distance 
iom Haut-Mesnil to Champmeslé. The house 
» which he brought her was inferior to her 
d home, for the manor of Champmeslé had 
een burned down dur- 
g the Revolution. The 


Philippe looked at the date; it was the day 
of Childerique’s birth. This letter was written 
to deceive anybody into whose hands it might 
fall; the lovers had quarreled, and unable to 
bear the burden of their disagreement at this 
moment, Sophie had sent the gypsy with a 
verbal message, and the note as a credential. 

As soon as he understood the sense of the 
letters, Philippe got up and locked the door. It 
was as if he had found his father in here, de- 
fenseless and exposed to danger. 


Here, then, was the central point and the 
heart of his world, even from childhood, and 
of his father’s wanderings, exile and death, 
run to earth at last in the attic of Champ- 
meslé. This sweetness and this fire had hurled 
people to and fro across the ocean. He looked 
round him, so strongly did he feel the pres- 
ence of the man in the grave over the sea, and 
the woman in the mausoleum of Haut-Mesnil. 

How was it possible that 

he had not known till 


mily had since lived in mm re Es now? His heart was 


§ long white house, for- 
erly the habitation of 

e inspector of the es- 
te. But it lay very 

ely, surrounded by the 

traces, gardens and 
Poods of the old cha- 
au, and within it was 
(fchly furnished with 
fioice old things and 
‘@steful modern fur- 
npture. 
i} Up under the roof of 
D jis house there was a 
Wrge room, light in 
elf, but darkened by 
1®utters. Upon the day- 
| ek of his wedding the 
jung husband, a little 
(dy with happiness, 
aming about in the 

| : 

puse of which many 
lrners were still un- 
own to him, came up 
ng e, and on finding the 
idface filled with old fur- 
telture, mirrors, pictures, 
lMfoks and papers, sat 
ifwn for half a lazy 
ad br, going through old 
‘ters in the chiaroscuro 
0! the room, and scat- 
“ling them round him. 
klally he was looking 
ilf- some trace of the 
4 le boy Philippe who 
‘id wandered about in 
lll same house twenty 
llfars ago, and might oe 
sve left a reflection in 


day, 


or gray, 


away, 


sundering 


I'd prize 





By INGEBORG KAYKO 


If I could wish upon my 
wedding ring 
I'd pray it circle back until one 


No feast or holiday, any, warm 


Begun in clouds or breaking 
clear, as long 


As it were one of ours and far 
Before the nations in their 


Had broken in our common 
clock the spring 

And dealt us sunset with the 
sun still high. 

Then we saw dawn and noon 
as with two eyes, 

Dusk happened to us both, and 
when night came 

Each knew the other heard her 
footfall too. 

If I could have my single wish, 


One more sweet everyday, full 
of the same 

Hours for both of us, all 
striking true. He 


squeezed by pain as he 
thought of the comfort 


his father had he only 
understood that when 
he said ‘France’ he 
meant ‘‘Sophie.”’ 

He made a heap of all 
the letters, struck a light 
and watched them flame 
up and come to ashes 
upon the cold fireplace. 

So Childerique was 
his father’s child. There 
was no doubt about it; 
the young impassionate 
mother had informed 
her lover of the hap- 
piness and danger, and 
had come back to it 
many times. It seemed 
natural enough, and that 
rare sympathy and feel- 
ing of home which he 
had with her was real and 
sprang from a source 
deep in their blood. He 
had had the sensation, 
when they had laughed 
and jested together, of 
being with someone 
whom he had known 
well and loved all his 
life, and now he under- 
stood that too: he had 
then been playing with 
his father as a child. 
smiled at the 

thought that he and she 
’ were works of the same 


f H that he might have given 


ine dim and dusty old (ii TT GL Te artist. He had met, in his 


iit) king glass, into which 
iff One had since gazed. 
\$Out of an old tortoise-shell box, which 
ened by the touch of a spring, a packet of 
_|ers came into his hand. They were love let- 
Oils, written by a lady to her lover, by Childe- 
‘i/ue’s mother to his father. Afterward he re- 
‘imbered how he had, after the first glance, 
ad 4 up to destroy them, when his eyes had been 
might by his own name. 
{The young mistress wrote: “Your clever 
ISM adorable little Philippe, who, when I sat 
'%h him on the garden seat, and had closed 
sie eyes to think of you, poked his little finger 
fo my face and said, ‘Light your eyes, 
th dame.’”” 
nV Jere was the child of Champmeslé then, no 
ul ger lonely; a young woman had sat with 
4 in a garden, had smiled at him, and re- 
jul™ted his little sayings in a letter to her lover. 
13m 
Fe read all the letters through, only once, 
Ne ‘he found later that he knew many passages 
‘them by heart, and could have passed an 
mination on the correspondence of the 
the iid lovers. The last of them was a crumpled 
(04 of paper, unlike the others in form as well. 
0‘*an: “Dear Baron de la Verandryé: Just a 
weird. I am sorry for what I said to you yester- 
'. The bearer, the gypsy Udday, has got 
message and will give it to you correctly; 
- too long for me to write, as I am not well. 
od-by, good-by.” 


father’s nature, a deep 

conflict between his 
sense of duty and the strong and wild inclina- 
tions of the heart. He himself was then a 
product of the man’s conscience, his respect 
of, and resignation to, outward forces, but 
Childerique was what his father could do 
when he was left free, where he wanted to be. 

Suddenly the thought of Childerique filled 
the room so completely that it drove away all 
the shadows, and he rose to go to her when he 
remembered that he had locked the door. He 
was struck by a great wave of terror. It seemed 
to him that he had separated himself from 
her forever. That gray and cold ocean upon 
which he had looked down from the ship, he 
had laid it between him and the young wife 
downstairs whom he had lately held in his 
arms, and had left arranging bouquets for 
their home. 

Frightened to death, he could not bear the 
silence. “‘Father!”’ he cried, his hands to his 
head, and in a moment, as there was no an- 
swer: ““Sophie—Madame Sophie, what have 
I done?” 

Why had they not told him, but let him 
walk straight into this misery? Still, he knew 
now that his father had told him, had he only 
understood. But, he thought again, the day be- 
fore his wedding a bridge had given way as he 
rode across it, and he had been in danger of 
his life. Why had the dead people not helped 
him there, and let him die? 
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He sat for a long time in the room, to make 
up his mind. Had it been the week before, he 
thought, he could have told her, or he could 
have gone away without ever telling her. 
Now he could do nothing. In the end, before 
he left the room again, he had sealed his 
mouth and his heart forever; she should never 
know that anything had been changed be- 
tween them. He thought, Jt would bring down 
all the world around her, the sacred memory 
of her dead mother, her strong faith in honor 
and virtue, her joy and hope about the future. 
Was it not then for him to guard her against 
such disaster? In his heart he knew well that 
all these reasons were of no account, and that 
the true motive for his silence was that he 
coukid not, he would not suffer her to think 
with horror of his embrace. 

His longing for her, as he got up, was so 
strong that his arms and hands ached. Ler it 
be as it will, he thought. Let them even separate 
our souls forever, if it be as they tell us. Our 
bodies they shall not separate at all. 

As life went on at Champmesk during the 
following seven years, and his existence stew 
up on all sides, this same thought was ever 
with him. Their home became, round Childe- 
nique, a little world of its own, through all of 
which one line and spirit ran. The horses and 
dogs, the servants of the house, the furniture 
and the books of the library, the lilacs on the 
terrace, the silhouette of the roofs as you came 
home late in the dusk. and the tunes that she 
played—all belonged to one another, and were 
each of them part of a greater whole. If they 
were scattered by another revolution, or if, 
their earthly career finished, they were to meet 
again in another world, wherever two or three 
of them were gathered together they would 
recognize each other and cry, “Hail, there is 
one more of us. We, too, were there. We, too, 
were part of Champmeslé.~ 

When the first two chikiren were born, he 
was glad that they were daughters. He thought 
that it would be wrong should a child of incest 
carry forth the name of La Verandrye. After 
the birth of his first little girl he had even gone 
to their old doctor to ask him whether there 
was any sure way of deciding the sex of chil- 
dren beforehand. 

The old man laughed at him. “Oh, Mon- 
sieur ke Baron.” he said, “you are too im- 
patient. Do not refuse to plant us a few roses 
at Champmesk, for the joy of the province, 
before you graft the oak.~ 

Childerique herself had been on the watch 
for any sign of disappointment in her husband, 
but she thought that the loveliness of the 
children had conquered their father’s heart. 
When the boy was born she made all the house 
and land of Champmesk clap their hands at 
this master stroke of hers. 

She had wanted the child named first after 
his father and then after hers. To him neither 
choice had seemed seemly; he thought, Ler 
each of the dead men have that peace of the 
grave mow, which they have more and less 
deserved. 


H- often wondered what would happen to 
her should she come to know the truth now. 
He imagined that she would go into a con- 
vent; she would have to throw herself into the 
arms of heaven for her salvation. It was not her 
actual fate either which took up his thoughts, 
but the transformation which, at a word, all 
her world would undergo. He had seen grass 
fires, and the black and wasteland which they 
leave behind them; her flowering world would 
come to look like that. When he had been a boy 
he had been the frend of an old Indian horse 
trader, who had assured him that he was, at 
the very same hour as he was trading horses 
im the market place of Quebec, even as well, 
in the strong and shaggy shape of a timber 
wolf, hunting and sleeping in the mountains. 
Thus, he thought, the white house of Champ- 
mesié was even at this time at once the pride 
and refuge of her heart and to her mind a 
house of crime against the law of God, a 
place of shame. The three chikiren, playing 
under her eyes on the terrace, were both the 
flowers and the crown of a proud, old race 
and, more terrible than the cubs of the timber 
wolves, nameless offspring of dishonor. And 
he himself—like his friend Osceola, who, 
while he was grooming his sleek horses and 

p their tails, was also trotting upon a 


tying 
ying up the 


trail in the woods or sitting in the snow and 
howling at the terrified mares and foals—he 
was at the same time the head of the comer of 
her happiness, and her enemy, the destroyer 
of it all. 

In the beginning of their married life his 
consciousness had made him a little unsteady 
in his relations with his wife. He would leave 
her then, to come back begging for her love, 
as if he thought that they were soon to be 
separated for life. Childerique, who had no 
means of comparing him to other young men 
in love, took this as the normal expression of 
a man’s passion; it did not affect her: her 
strensth and resilience of heart could have 
stood out against a heavier weight thrown at 
it. Sometimes she felt a slight compassion for 
him because he was still a stranger to many 
things which seemed to her foundation stones 
of existence. He was at home neither in the 
old nonsense rhymes of the nursery nor in the 
divine service of church, and he hardly re- 
membered his first Communion. 

One trait in the nature of his wife made 
Philippe wonder if she had in her an instinct 
which knew more than she did herself. Though 
she was such a devoted wife, radiant with love, 
her feelings seemed to be more those of a sister 
or comrade than of a woman in love, as if she 
knew his love to have been born with him, and 
to be hers by right of nature. Many women, he 
was aware, will buy their supremacy over their 
lovers at the price of much self-denial, and will 
submit to servitude through all the hours of the 
day to hold, within one hour of the night, tn- 
umphantly, the highest power of life and death. 
This, in a woman, had always made him 
uncomfortable; he distrusted both the servi- 
tude and the triumph. Childerique would be 
prepared to buy his appreciation of her as a 
housewife or a mother, and his admiration of 
her wisdom, justice and virtue, at the cost of 


Ask any 


her greatest efforts, and of a good deal of 
persuasion. For his desire and adoration, 
which were her happiness, she would give 
nothing at all, as if holding that within their 
sphere there can be neither sale nor pur- 
chase. 

But with the young lord of Haut-Mesnil, 
six years younger than herself, she showed all 
the attributes of a passionate and jealous mis- 
tress. She could not live without his adora- 
tion. and would humor and coax him into it; 
she never ran short of coquetries and artful 
flattery. She was vain about his appearance and 


about her own when he was near, and melan-~ 


choly when he was melancholy, like one of his 
own dogs. And with him she was also capni- 
cious, zealous of attention, hurt by negligence 
and ever on her outlook for a rival, be it only 
one of his friends from school. She rarely gave 
her husband any caress on her own accord, but 
she would take trouble to keep near the boy, 
fondling and petting him, holding his hands 
and playing with his fingers or running her 
own fingers through his red locks. 


lll 


There was in the forest a large oak near which 
the roads divided and went off, the one to 
Haut-Mesnil and the other to Champmesleé. 
Here Childerique had her carriage stopped to 
take leave of her brother. 

But the boy rode up to her and said, “I will 
dine at Champmeslé if I may. I have some- 
thing to talk to you about.” She smiled at him 
very tenderly. 

After dinner the brother and the sister 
walked up and down the terrace. Her husband 
watched them from the window of the library 
as he went through his papers and letters. He 
was Starting in a day or two on his annual trip 
to La Rochelle, where he was to arrange the 
business of his Canadian property, and this 
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Tt best time to have children is when 
you are old enough to spank them and 
young enough to be able to. 


Overheard: 
already said.” 


“What she thinks of she’s 


Money saved for a rainy day too often 
provides a fancy umbrella for someone 
else. 


A recruit doing K_P- arrived late in the 
kitchen one moming and humiedly 
warmed up yesterday's coffee. Expecting 
the worst, he was surprised to hear, 
“Best yet! How'd you make that coffee? 
Tasted just like my wife's.” 


Mother feeding child: mind 
splatter. 


over 


For parents: lf at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, ask your children; they'll tell you 
how. 


When one parent sides with a child 
against the other parent, the balance of 
nature is disturbed. 


Adolescence: that period when chil- 
dren revert to the two-o'clock feeding. 


The experts have managed to furnish 
a house with everything unscratchable, 
unstainable and unbreakable—except the 
children. 


The jet pilot who fired into the blue 
and was subsequently injured by his own 
shot has nothing on what happens to 
many a parent after directing advice to- 
ward an adolescent. 


Marcelene Cox 


For sheer excitement, there is nothing 
to equal living through the first few 
months in a new home, waiting for the 
house to reveal its true character. 


The person who learns to rise to an 
emergency in early life can sleep longer 
later on. 


Perhaps the farmer really had a point 
when he was in no hurry to have water 
piped into his house because “I don’t 
like to have things too handy around 
here—want to keep the kids on their 
feet.” 


I owe so many recipes for cooking and 
living to my beloved Aunt Delphine, who 
cherishes my interests so much that she 
once took the paring knife away from me 
in my own kitchen because my peelings 
were “too thick.” 


The young mother’s back carries her 
burdens like the brittle walnut limb, the 
old mother’s back like a willow limb. 


A citizen’s first session on a jury may 
be a shocking experience. He is likely to 
hear, “I'd believe Aim” (doctor, lawyer, 
Officer) “before the defendant”: or, 
“Let's be lenient. After all, it is his first 


murder.” 


It often seems that the more pans a 
woman has the less she bakes, and the 
more tools a man has the less he makes. 


One family seems to be rearing the son 
to become adapted to life in this brave 
new world: he earns his allowance by 
plugging in and unplugging the toaster, 












































































LADIES* HOME JOURN 


time meeting some people of his from o 

there. A letter from Canada, received the san 
day, and not yet read, was on his table befor 
him. The couple on the terrace walked in 
and out of his range of sight. Childeriq jue ha 
let down her hair, still moist from the chi 
dren‘s splashings. It was very thick and sof 
and wafted round her neck and shoulders 
she moved. Philippe remembered having se 
pictures of deities with hair of snakes, rays ¢ 
sun or zig-zagged lightning, and he could we 
believe the personality of the bearer forei 
itself thus even into the hair. These dar 
tresses, dead stuff which it cut off 
burn without her feeling it, juSt because at c 
point they were attached to her head, wou 
twist, shine and fill the air with fragrance. A 
she turned and came toward him, the sun t 
hind her, her head was wrapped in a dai 
cloak. within whict ) red fires were smo dering 


‘The boy was silent for =: wine! axing: intl 
her but far away over the landscape. In # 
setting sun it was filled with strong and li 
colors, the shadows lengthening across it ¢ 
all the eastern sides of slopes and forests. TI 
glinting river wound along in the distance, 
and out between groups of trees and rusl 
margins. The sister had picked a rose a 
from time to time touched her lips with it. 

Suddenly the boy stopped and spoke. 
member this afterward,” he said: “I need n 
have told you. I have told no one else, 
shall I do so. But one time, long ago, out 
the forest, I said to you that I should rf 
ahly aut tell pus!essfhenecoeai 
ing. In three days’ time I am marrying t 
miller’s widow at Masse-Bleue.” 
His sister made big laughing eyes up at h 
over her rose, confident of some jest. On me 
ing the ice-cold, bloodshot eyes of an a 
tagonist, she stood dead still and the cole 
her face slowly deepened to dark crimson; 
eyes even seemed to water from the heat of 
fire on her forehead and cheeks. It was as 
on finding her brother murdered and ph 
dered in a dark forest, her first feeling sho 
have been that of shame on seeing him nak 
Soon her silence became intolerable to hit 

“Yes.” he said, “this is Udday’s curse. 
are lost. But I am free to be lost, if I choo 
whatever all the world, whatever you say of 

It hurt her mortally that he should speak 
all the world and of her in the same brea 
she should fall down dead, when she cor 
not afford to fall, for she was standing up he 
to fight him. 

“Why,” she said, gazing straight into | 
pale, agonized face, “‘are you doing this? 

Her question seemed to calm him. So m: 
times had he explained his whims and diffic 
ties to her, to get her influence in their b 
on his side, that her wisi ictal 
bugle call, which he could not disobey. 
a moment he sighed deeply and spoke tc 
very slowly and brokenly. 

“You know,” he said, “that people live 
the moors and the wasteland where the vip 
are. There is not one of them who has not b 
bitten by vipers at some time. They have 
come immune to the poison; not only do th 
not die from it, as we do, it harms them not 
all. You know, Childerique, how frig’ 
have been, all my life, of vipers and s 
even now, when I set eyes on one of th 
fodl asf T'shoukd dic. Well, Tahould Skoie 
invulnerable to their bites too. I will be ¥ 
the people who cannot be hurt by 
after = moment he added: Saeieee 
them, and make them dance.” 

It was her weakness that she 
him so well. His mother, she thought, 
not have pralanesl he micas oi aa 
he was saying; she wouli Lave eee 
an absolute, heroic lack of 
which would Jave'swcpt all iac' iain 
nothingness. Her own fatal insight into 
soul was like a weight round her neck. S 
she disdained pretending not to 
She was aware that all their common past | 
behind his words. They brought up a s 
of pictures of him and of herself, out on t 
in the woods, in those moors or m 
which, he spoke, where they had stra! 
against the orders of his mother and t 
nurses. They had seen vipers there, and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 184 
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Out of town...out of sight... 
but close to home by telephone 


Before you know it, children grow up and move away. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182 

been looking for wolves, which they knew to 
have lived there many years ago. They had 
been out in search of other things as well, of 
the dangers and horrors of the world. She had 
then egged the delicate boy on, indignant of 
his timidity, and she had triumphed when in 
the end she had called forth his foolhardiness. 
Their dangers had caused her great delight. 
But on what wild track was her little dog now 
running? She could not follow him, and she 
would not let him get away. 

“Ah, indeed,” she cried, “you talk like a 
man! It is the right thing for the lord of Haut- 
Mesnil to go to the people of the moors, to be 
taught to make vipers dance, to be taught 
witchcraft and treachery. It was thus that you 
went away, in the old days, to learn the ways 
of Turks and infidels, and left the women to 
guard your land. But what about us? Might 
we not also want to try the taste of poison, to 
sleep in the woods at night?” She was sur- 
prised at her own words; they rushed to her 
lips on their own. What was she saying? 

“Might we not also,” she went on, “marry, 
at our pleasure, someone who could make 
vipers dance? But we did not do so. We did 
not forget the honor of our houses when you 

‘ went away. There is not one, no not one, of 
the women of Haut-Mesnil who has disgraced 
their name, the name of our father. Is it for- 
ever, then, the task of the women to hold up 
the houses, like those stone figures which they 
call caryatids? And are you now, lord of 
Haut-Mesnil, going to pull down all the stones 
of our great house, upon your own head, and 
upon mine, and the heads of all of us?” 

He looked at her with a strange, cold and 
hard curiosity. ““What about you?” he re- 
peated. “You, women of the great houses, 
who are holding up the houses upon your 
arms? You believe, mama and you, that you 
are the finest things in all the world; but then 
it is, perhaps, easier to make fine things out of 
stone than in flesh and blood.” 

Childerique drew in her breath in a long 
deep sigh. It was easier to her to hear herself, 
in his mouth, compared to his mother than, as 
before, to all the world, for she loved her step- 
mother, and had great respect for her. 

“You curse us when we leave you, you 
say,” the young man went on, “but what have 
you got to do with us, when you can never get 
your arms down? You know what you want; 
but what do we want? No one thinks of that. 
Father never liked mama; how could he, when 
she was made out of stone, a caryatid, as you 
say, on the house of Haut-Mesnil? Why should 
Twant more stones, a son of stone, with a heart 
of stone, which you must break with a ham- 
mer, and throw on the road? A weight, that’s 
what you want to give us, always a weight. 
The devil take it!’ he cried, having worked 
himself into a childish fury. “If the loveliest 
things in the world be made of stone, we must 
be free to go and play with those that are less 
lovely.” 


Sie was as furious as he was, and it seemed 
to her that some huge black shadow, of such 
depth as she had never known, was stealing 
upon her from all sides. But she spoke calmly. 
““When you were a baby,” she said, ‘“‘and we 
were out in the forest together, I watched 
Rose-Marie nurse you, and when the milk ran 
from the corner of your mouth I wished 
that I had been grown up like her, and able to 
nurse you myself. Now I think it would have 
been better had I forced the juice of gall ap- 
ples into your little mouth, so that you should 
never have grown up to shame us. How have 
you come to turn from all our old ways like 
this? What has the mill witch,” she cried out, 
“given you, so that you must forget me?” 

“Who?” he asked, as if he had forgotten 
what they had been talking about. 

She stared back at him contemptuously. 
“The mill witch,” said she. 

As if his thoughts were, by her words, 
forced back to a resting place, his eyes fell, 
and slowly his distorted face was smoothed 
out, as if someone had kept stroking a hand 
over it. “I do not know,” he said, ‘“‘but she 
knows.” 

The darkness and the pain were now closing 
all round the sister. “Let us go away together, 
you and J,” she cried. “We will sleep in the 
marshes, we will walk on the moors. Shall we 


not, in time, become immune, we two, to the 
vipers’ poison? Come.” : 

He stood straight up and looked at her for 
a moment. He sighed deeply. ““Childerique,” 
he said, “‘do you always dream of me?” 

“Dream?” she asked. “No.” 

“No, you do not,” said he, with deep, bit- 
ter emotion. “But I, you see—it is only in the 
mill, in my dreams, that you have never been. 
When I dream of the mill, you are never there. 
I have gone to the mill, I chose it for myself, 
now it is too late to go back. Now it is too late 
for you and me to go together. I wish, now,” 
he went on very slowly, “that you would never 
think of me again.” 


For a second her knees, within her volumi- 
nous skirt, swayed, as if she meant to throw 
herself down upon them to him, but her move- 
ment took another direction; she cast herself 
toward him, folding his slim figure in her arms 
with the energy of a protecting mother or of a 
drowning woman, looking with radiant eyes 
into his face. 

“Oh, my brother, my dearest love,” she 
said, “I will never let you go. Do you not 
think that I know more than you, that I can 
also open up a new world to you? Oh, I can 
teach you dances too, darkness, magic too. 
While she spoke she lifted her hand and 


pressed up his chin. 















The boy turned so deadly white under ] 
touch that he frightened her. He drew bac 
step, and with strong hands he freed hi 
of her. 

““No, do not do that,” he said. ‘‘Simkie k 
held me, holds me, like that.” 

The sister stood where he had left her, 
white as he. She thought, That was the | 
time that I ever held him in my arms. 

Suddenly he walked away. 

At that moment a strange and terrible thi 
happened to her, which she had never exper 
enced. She saw herself, clearly, as with her 
eyes. She saw her own figure standing befe 
the house, with her loosened hair; she eve 
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Ted Nadler’s overnight TV fame * 


brought new possessions into 
his wife’s life. She asks our Workshop 
staff for clues on the care of them. 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Homemaking Editor 


Ted Nadler won a total of $152,000. But when he furnished his 
house, he had hit a TV plateau of only $16,000, had sunk most 
of his winnings into a down payment on the bungalow in Uni- 
versity City. “So we bought budget-priced furniture,” but even 
so, he estimates, equipping the home came to “about $9000... 
luckily I went on winning more around that time.’ From 
Clara’s point of view, the new possessions are all a happy 
bonus. “We enjoy our home, so I figured we were always 
wealthy in that way,” she explains. Now with all new equip- 
ment, she felt she needed new housekeeping techniques. 

The apartment the Nadlers lived in before had been old, 
dark and small. Clara used to hang her clothes out on a line 
each morning, hand-scrub worn linoleum floors, coax a chipped 
and chugging refrigerator into action, push a carpet sweeper. 
The bungalow they have now is “another world.” Its floors are 
tile or newly carpeted, and kitchen equipment came with the 
house, including a dishwasher, a garbage-disposer unit. 

Ted did all the buying and Clara and the boys agreed to 
anything he chose—for the most part blond woods, pale up- 
holstery, plastic surfaces. She doesn’t drive, and St. Louis’ 
shopping centers are out of walking distance. “So we drove to the 
store together, bought for cash—we don’t want to go into debt.” 

But now Clara finds herself unsure of the tools she needs to 
maintain her home’s good looks. Visiting the JouRNAL Work- 
shop to see how we housekeep and what tools we use here, she 
came primed with quiz questions all her own. 


: “I’m ready to give up 
on our rug—it picks up every mark— 
what can I do?’’ 


Here Clara examines small rug 
samples; later compares soiling 
on large sections laid where 
many feet tramp in the dirt. 


a 
The new rug is light gray viscose. 


Ted’s solution: cut the traffic of visitors and in-laws through 
the house! But Clara is sociable, thinks a rug should be too, 






































Up to now she has tried to clean spots with detergents and soai 
powders and, with no luck, “started to wonder if I should pt 
bieach in the water.” : 
Our answer: When a rug is in a sad state, it is really wortl 
while to have a professional cleaner take over, but the news 1 
that you can ask him to use a special preparation to retard so 
When the rug is ready to face life anew, you can go on usin} 
protective solution at home. Only recently on the market, : 
solution cleans and adds a soil-repellent to the rug at the 
time. We showed Clara samples of rug swatches we had trea 
in our Workshop and then subjected to wear tests. The part 
the rug to which we had applied protective solution had sta 
bright after six weeks’ heavy walking. The untreated half y 
contrastingly marked and soiled. She decided to try the pi 
tection in her own home.:And in the way of Monday-mo' 
quarterbacking, we all agreed that the really best protecti 
was to buy a rug that was soil-retardant to start with. Ma 
are on the market now, treated with chemicals in the mani a 
facturing process. When the gray rug is ready for replacement, 
Clara plans to look for one of the treated types. fy 


TD 


“Don’t you honestly 
think a dishwasher 
Q takes too much time?” 


In a Workshop kitchen, 
Vickie Harris shows 
how a dishwasher 
makes short work of 


after-meal cleanup. 
ye . | 
LSss “By the time I scrape and rinse the plates,” Claray 
= told us, “I think I might as well do it by hand: . 
Don’t rinse, we advised, unless you do all your dishes once® 
a day, in which case it’s best not to let food harden. Ma 
homemakers follow that system. But all we do after each mea 
is to scrape plates lightly with a rubber spatula. 
We find the dishwasher a tremendous work saver. Just be 
sure the water heat is 140° F. and a special dishwasher deter- 
gent is used. We load the bottom rack first, then the top, pu 
in the silver as is, turn it on. The process takes only minu' 
and a whole tableful of dishes is washed and dried while we t 
to another chore. Clara practiced with the spatula, and agi 
that rinsing in the sink was unnecessary and could be elim- 
inated from now on. 


DI PIETRO 





‘“‘The dryer is one of my © 
favorite appliances. I 
don’t care if it rains! 
but how do you keep nylons 
from needing ironing?”’—__ 
| 
A secret of success -_ 
with a dryer is ° 
demonstrated by 
Hazel Owen. 
Clara, a conscien- ee = 
tious housekeeper, 
was doing extra work ironin 
synthetics she overdried. A good rule: take everything out of 
the dryer while still a little damp before creases are set. The 
will dry as they are flipped and folded. Nylons or other sym: 
thetic garments can finish their drying on hangers, may need 
touch-up with an iron, but very little. Since the Nadler boys 
new play shirts are mostly iron-free fabrics, Clara can save he! 
self chores—and actually get longer wear from her fabrics 
by setting the dryer cycle accordingly. : 


~ 
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Wy it grow smaller and smaller, upon the ter- 
. Wee, as he walked away from her. 
The young master of Haut-Mesnil rode 
ay quickly, making his horse trot down the 
g avenue of sweetly smelling lime trees. 
Wt as he got on to the road he thought, At 
‘Ws pace I shall be home in three quarters of an 
r, and drew in his reins. He saw before him 
» long crimson drawing room, and _ his 
@ther below her lamp, looking up from her 
-stitch to welcome him. He blew the air 
Wough his nostrils and turned his horse from 
. 
} 


road to a narrow path which ran through 
woods; after half an hour’s ride it brought 
n out in the open, and to the moors. 


He rode slowly now, down the slope from 
the forest to the open land, first through a 
thicket of nettles, raspberries and crane’s-bill, 
then through the deep undergrowth of bracken 
that crushed under his horse’s hoofs. The 
sound of the breaking branches and the 
strong and bitter smell went to his head and 
heart; it seemed to him that this was his fate: 
to crush and destroy everything. As he got 
out, the wide stretch of moor lay before him. 

The sun was just setting; the air was filled 
with clear gold. The heather was not yet in 
flower, but the long hills had in their somber- 
ness a sweet promise of bloom. Along over the 
dark moor ran a floating line of fine golden 


dust that was the dry grass flowering in the 
wagon track across the dark land. 

Into the head of the boy, riding on in deep 
thought, ran the often playfully repeated sen- 
tence of his old Swiss tutor about him: ““Homo 
non sum, at omnium humanum ad me alienum 
est.’ He wondered what it was that these hu- 
man people named human. It seemed that 
there was a curse upon him—of human beings 
loving him, and claiming love from him in 
return, when he could not, would not love! He 
thought of his mother, ever hoping for some 
richness of life through him and his love of her. 
Of his friends at school, who had liked him 
and wanted him to like them. He was sorry 


“In St. Louis we have so much dust 
and dirt coming through the windows. 
Is there any way to keep the curtains clean?”’ 


“Can I get kitchen or bathroom 
floors really clean without 
scrubbing on hands and knees?”’ 


We'd use vacuum attachments to remove dust from both 
curtains and draperies. Since Clara likes organdy curtains for 
the bedroom, we suggested she ask about new curtains made 
of treated fabrics that repel dust. These new fabrics also wrinkle 
less in the washing, and make ironing easier. 


e don’t believe in hand and knee work any more and never 
it ourselves. There are so many tools now to save us from 
crouched scrubbing our mothers and grandmothers knew. 

r cleaning, we use long-handled brushes or mops of the 
omatic wring-out kind, or we use an electric floor polisher 
h a scrub-brush attachment. Then after rinsing and drying, 
wax—again with a long-handled applicator or an electric 
xer. The bathroom floor needs a nonskid wax rather than 

2 slippery kind. But once you’ve finished, the wax takes the 

var, and dirt can’t penetrate. The only cleanup needed is an 

casional wipe with a long-handled sponge mop. 


“I love antiques—except antique 
refrigerators. Is there a special way 
to take care of a new one?”’ 


Is she pleased with her new pale pink refrigerator? She’s de- 
lighted. “It’s my Christmas, New Year’s and Mother’s Day all 
in one.” Ted bought it after Clara had coped for years with old 
models that developed motor trouble. Now that she has a new 
one that defrosts automatically, she will have very little main- 
tenance work to contend with. The only work on a refrigerator: 
inner cleaning, which we do whenever it seems needed with a 
hot soapy-water-and-baking-soda mix. Any dirt mark on the 
outside can be removed with a creamy kitchen wax of the kind 
that cleans and polishes at the same time. You can use these 
waxes on either pastel or white surfaces. 





PA 


° “We've never had a 
cuum so we wouldn’t 

now one from another. 

What kind is best?”’ 


n our Workshop: homelike 
ting Clara tried 


cleaners of various types 
ith her own needs in mind. 


“‘When I see a spot on 
the walls I scrub it 
with cleanser. Is there 


a She couldn’t make up her mind. “‘Ted asked me 
+ 9 a better way?”’ 


if I wanted one to replace the carpet sweeper. I 
dn’t know what to choose.” 
Try them out, we suggested. We use both upright and tank 
d canister types in our Workshop, and Clara experimented. 
enerally we find the upright best for carpet cleaning because 
uses both suction and a rotating brush, while the tank and 
nister types clean chiefly by suction. On the other hand, the 
nk or canister is more compact to store. To summarize, we'd 
y that if the cleaner is ta.be used mainly for carpeting, the 
oright is a good choice. Tools are available and on the newest 
odels are easy to attach. If much of the housework will be 
mcentrated above the floor—cleaning blinds, dusting, draw- 
g soil from shelves and radiator crevices, for example—then 
e tank or canister gives splendid results. In any case, a 
.cuum insures more cleanliness than a carpet sweeper because 
its pulling power. Clara decided she liked both vacuum 
pes, leaned slightly to the upright design and tried out all the 
tachments. Her favorite machine automatically shifts to high 
id creates more suction when attachments are used. The tool 
r cleaning Venetian blinds alone, she thought, would save 
ours of handwork she now puts in. 


e 
Quick and easy ways of 
banishing smudges on 
walls is discussed here by 


Clara and Mary Casey. 
x S Yes, we think so! Cleansing powders and strong 

: cleaners are hard on paint, anyway. They wear 
off the surface, are usually alkaline and cause the paint to crack 
and dry out. 

What we use are mild liquid paint cleaners that do an effi- 
cient once-over job (and that’s better than a twice-over any 
day). We find the results clean and streak-free, especially if 
you use an upward stroke. The liquids we use are clear ones 
that smell mild and fresh. Total tools for the job: one bottle, 
one clean cloth or sponge. 





2 o “They say that what you 
zo don’t have you don’t miss. Now 
that I own a garbage disposer, 
I couldn’t do without one. Is there 
anything I shouldn’t put in it?” 


“1 don’t care for the color of my couch 
and chair and they spot easily. We’d buy something 
else if we could. Do people ever dye furniture?’’ 
° 
Not ordinarily. We thought the natural answer here was slip 
covers. Clara will then have the color she likes, will protect the 
quite adequate new couch and chair she has and can save all 
worry about spot-cleaning of her upholstery. And when the 
slip cover needs it, it can be taken off for cleaning or washing. 
“For the first time in my life,” she mused, “I’m getting an 
interest in decorating.’’ As a child she had played house, “‘but 
I never learned to housekeep before—just worked with what I 
had.” We share Clara’s feeling that it is one of the world’s 
great joys to create a colorfully comfortable home. She espe- 
cially likes the idea of slip covers’ offering a change of scene. 
winter and summer. We liked her summary: “My family and 
house are my whole life—that’s where /’d like to be a suc- 
cess.” 


Wi 


«Ss We agree that a garbage grinder in a sink is a mod- 
\S™~ ern sanitation wonder. It shreds waste, pulverizes 
en chicken bones and eggshells and flushes them away. On 
r don’t list: don’t put in any tin, metal, glass, china, plastic, 
ottle caps, oyster and clam shells, string, feathers, paper, or 

ne rubber bands that come around vegetables. It can handle 
most any food items, although some models vary on such 
ems as peach pits and corncobs and it’s wise to check the 

astruction book. We also find it a help to cut grapefruit and 
ange halves so they don’t bounce around. Our do rule is to 
agger any bulky loads so the unit won’t have to handle too 

p uch at a time. By our records, its operation costs only pennies 

/ month. 
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for them all. But all this love—it was like 
the cravings of vampires, with their large wings, 
asking for blood and offering, with deep sighs, 
their own thick hot blood in return. 

He rode alongside a long slope that ran 
from north to south, and was suddenly struck 
by seeing, upon a lower parallel hill, east of 
him, his own shadow and that of his horse, ac- 
companying him as he rode, upright, huge and 
long—a giant horseman stretching himself as 
far as he could over the land. 

God, he thought, O God, save the world 
from me. 

The sun went down, and the hills that had 
blushed in its last slanting rays in a soft shine 
of grayish purple suddenly cooled and dark- 
ened, like steel withdrawn from the furnace; 
the world became indescribably somber and 
severe. Immediately after, an owl flew past 
him on noiseless wing strokes. 

He tried to follow its flight in the glass-clear 
air. He remembered the joy which the sight of 
the big night bird always caused to the heart 
of Childerique. “I count that a great stroke of 
luck, a great happiness, to see an owl,” she 
had said to him. He had asked her if she be- 
lieved that the birds were omens of happi- 
ness. “I do not know,” she said. “I think it a 
great happiness, in itself, to see them.” 

Just as he was thinking of this, his ear 
caught the sound of music, the notes of a 
flute, played at a long distance. His face 
changed. He turned his horse and rode down 
the track of live gold dust, now extinguished, 
toward the mill of Masse-Bleue. 

Down here he had soon to ride through 
long milk-white stripes of mist, which rose 
from the damp meadows near the river. Be- 
low them the sward was still bright green. In 
the midst of a grass field a gate rose straight 
before him, dark in the dark. He did not care 
to get off to open it, but made his horse walk 
back a little, and, hurrying it on, he jumped 
the gate. It was a risky thing to do in the dusk; 
the horse had become wild by it; he himself 
grew warm and comfortable from his success. 
A strong smell of marsh whortleberry and bog 
myrtle contracted his nostrils. The stars came 
out one by one. 


IV 


The lady of Champmeslé came out of the 
shade of the forest to the white road, and 
walked on to the bridge leading across the 
lock of the millpond to the mill. The smell of 
running water and water weeds was fresh and 
quelling here. The hour of noon was absolutely 
still, and the heat heavy as lead ; the whole land- 
scape was somber with it as if seen through a 
pair of dull blue glasses. Even the mountain- 
high white clouds had a sort of dusk in them. 
Childerique paused on the bridge. Nobody 
knew that she was here, and that thought itself 
was inspiring to her; this had not happened to 
her since she had been married. She had been 
in such uproar all night, now, if she hesitated 
it was from neither fear nor irresolution, but 
just to gain her breath. She had been filled with 
wrath, and had started from the high terrace 
of Champmeslé like one of those great white 
clouds, sweeping down with thunder and 
lightning upon the mill of Masse-Bleue. But 
this dead silence, these smooth rapid waters 
rushing away under her feet, were they hers or 
the miller’s widow’s?—and with whom were 
they in league? 

The miller’s widow opened the door of the 
millhouse, and appeared on the threshold as if 
she had been expecting her. She was wiping 
her round arms, that had flour on them, on 
her skirt. The women of her tribe, Childerique 
knew, often smile very sweetly and coaxingly, 
but laugh out only in triumph or amorousness. 

The gypsy was eighteen years old, rounded 
in all her lines, singularly light of movement. 
She was barefooted and had on nothing more 
than a shirt and a closely folded, faded blue 
cotton skirt. Although both married and wid- 
owed, she, here in her own house, wore her 
thick hair in two pigtails; between them at the 
nape of her neck a coarse tatter of hair bristled 
out, a sign of strength. 

At the nearness of this strong and fresh 
young body Childerique’s fury came back; 
she felt in her hands the desire to seize the 
rich, round, amber-colored throat and to 
strangle this creature who defied her; and a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 187 
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“Never before such a high gloss! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax with viny]/ in it; 
gives you higher gloss than you’ve ever 
known. On any kind of floor—linoleum, 
asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile or finished 
wood! Throughout the house! 


«No wax easier to apply! 


New Simoniz Floor Wax polishes itself. 
No buffing. No rubbing. It spreads evenly 
—without streaks—quickly sets to a 
tough, beautiful, viny/ gloss! 


“Wet spills won’t harm gloss! 


Splashes and spills—so common with chil- 
dren—won’t hurt the tough vinyl surface 
—or shine. Simply wipe them up. New 
Simoniz Floor Wax is water-repellent. 


Never before such protection! 


The miracle of vinyl—and only Simoniz 
has it—gives you the toughest floor sur- 
face. The kids won’t scuff it, or harm the 
gloss with their roughhousing. No doubt 
about it—it’s childproof! 


*No finish so easy to maintain! 


Simoniz Floor Wax with vinyl has a gloss 
that lasts and lasts. You can even damp 
mop your floors freely without dulling the 
shine. Without spoiling the wax finish. 


* Good news about re-waxing! 


Here’s the one floor wax you can remove 
evenly before re-waxing. Simply use your 
regular household detergent and warm 
water. The beauty increases with re-wax- 
ing. You’ll be amazed, once you try it. 


Simoniz Floor Wax 


For all floors—linoleum, asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile and finished wood 


New idea! VINYL ina floor wax {| 
and the beauty of it is — its childproof* : 


| (WoW CHILDPROOF! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 185 
jeadly nausea arose at the thought of touch- 
ng her, as if she had had a snake in front of 
er, and the latter feeling was the stronger. 
- “You come to me, my lovely lady,” said the 
sypsy, ‘‘all the long way, in the midday heat! 
Please God you will not regret it. Come in, 
some in now.” She held open the door, and as 
Shilderique was about to walk in, she kissed 
palm of her hand and deftly placed it for a 
oment upon the threshold. 
Within the room it was hotter and closer 
han outside. A stripe of golden dust of light 
ay across it from the small window. The mill- 
r’s wife had been taking her new bread from 
e oven; it was arranged upon shelves along 
he wall. She lifted a three-legged chair into the 
niddle of the floor for her guest. Childerique 
at down because a tiredness and giddiness had 
ome upon her. She thought, J would as well sit 
lown in a viper’s nest. 
| “I am informed,” she said slowly, ‘that 
four dogs are again, in your old manner, run- 
hi ing mad down here.” The gypsy stared at her, 
llear-eyed, patient as a child. “That is your 
ffair,” said Childerique, “but you may not 
map at anyone outside your own pack. You, 
‘ou have bewitched the young lord of Haut- 
esnil. Get you gone.”’ As she pronounced 
er brother’s name she held on with both 
ands to the seat of the chair. “Get you gone,” 
e@ repeated. She remembered having been 
old how the pious old miller had used to 
irch his young wife. This creature, she 
hought, is used to more brutality than I can 
yen think of. She tried to remember the old 
nodes of punishment of which she had, as a 
Bhild, been shown the instruments. 
The gypsy sighed, and shifted on to a posi- 
lon customary to her, standing upon one little 
a dot, with her other naked ankle in her hand. 
|Ah, ah,” she said, “how hard they speak, 
low hard! Ah, stop it, you cut the heart of the 
oor girl, you fine lady.” 
-Childerique looked hard at her; she felt her 
wn face under her wide summer bonnet 
urning. The air of the room, filled with the 
agrance of flour and new bread, was heavy 
» her to breathe. She was at this moment held 
/ a queer fancy. She remembered how she 
ad been taken, as a child, to see the queen as 
e had been passing through Pirigueux, and 
ow at the sight of the ceremonial she had 
ought, Whatever happens, happens because 
pleases the queen. Even when it had begun to 
nin the little girl had felt that it did so because 
ne rain pleased the queen. Now, in the pres- 
nce of the young gypsy the fancy, long forgot- 
n, was recalled. This woman, she thought, is 
leased with whatever happens, and this seemed 
) her to be a strange treachery at the hands of 
ite. But, she thought, what is the matter with 
uis Simkie ? Why on earth is she like a queen, 
nis slut on her bare feet ? Is it really the queens 
d the gypsies who have all that they want, and 
ly we, the women of the great houses and the 
tates, who have to work to hold up the world? 
e words of the Scripture came back to her: 
d-we know that all things work together for 
Dod to them that love.” Her thoughts shied at 
ne name called forth to her. Could it be the 
ume with the devilas with God? Would he have 
1e equal reward to give for being loved? Yes, 
ie thought, yes, it is so. It is all because Sim- 
ie is really a witch, this extraordinary content 
her, like that.of a child. It is the witch’s hap- 
/ness, this is what she sells herself for to the 
2vil. And somewhere at the bottom of it, as 
_at the bottom of the millpond, she saw the 
oom of the witch, the sadness and dreadful- 
2ss of her fate. 


A.. you God, beautiful lady?” asked the 
Psy, watching her face. ““Are you to man- 
e all the world?” 

“Yes,” said Childerique with all the strength 
her heart. ‘I am to manage the world here, 
Champmeslé. God Himself has placed me 
2re to do so. You know that, too, all of you. 
eware of me.” 

“But how can it be, my mistress?” said the 
dung woman. “*Howcan it be? If I have indeed 
2witched the lord of Haut-Mesnil, how can I 
ndo it now? You, you know yourself that 
.ung men are after women with long hair, 
ho speak sweetly to them, who sport with 
em. If it be only that, say so, my sweet lady, 
tT you know that a young woman can again 


make a young man leave her, whom she has 
made to come to her. But if there have been 
spells and magic there, and the devil has 
helped me—why, the devil is on to the work 
even now, and you and I cannot stop him, 
indeed, we cannot, my dear, dear mistress.” 

She was out of breath with speaking so in- 
sinuatingly, and stood as if she waited for a 
decision, very still. 

“Yes,” said Childerique hoarsely, ‘‘you 
have bewitched him. You brought him to you 
by spells, you know it well.”’ The gypsy woman 
began to sway her body as in pain; all her 
movements were graceful and fascinating. 

It occurred to Childerique that her brother 
had held the girl in his arms. A strong pain 
and alarm ran through her; she looked away 
and down. At the same time, as if even the idea 
of a gentler and sweeter human relation, 
brought into this place of harsh judgment, 
was softening the air of it, the terrible hard- 
ness which had been like a pain in her entrails 
seemed to loosen. As often, when she was 
suddenly and strongly moved, her thoughts 
ran to her mother; she remembered her good 
will to the foreigners within her land. 

““Simkie,” she said, looking again at the 
gypsy, and for the first time calling her by her 
name, “‘release my brother of this magic, and 
I will forgive you and do you no harm.” 

Simkie wrung her hands. ““Oh, madame,” 
she said, “the devil is not to be jested with. 
We shall have to make a stronger magic, you 
and I now, to break the power of the one 
which has been made.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Childerique. “If you have 
made one charm, you must be able to make 
another.” At the very moment she thought, 
What is this that I am saying? How do I get 
this into my head? I haye got fever, surely. 

“And what shall I do it for, my lady?” 
asked Simkie. “If my lord marries me I shall 
sleep in a silken bed. Why shall I undo my 
work? What are you going to give me for it?” 

Childerique could not answer; she sat 
dumb. For honor’s sake, for the honor of Haut- 
Mesnil—these words had been strong in her 
heart all day. But she was ashamed to speak 
them to the gypsy. She could not tell her that 
she was really here on her mother’s errand, for 
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the sake of that young heir of Haut-Mesnil 
whom she had failed to bear, and that the 
strength and courage of the dead woman were 
bearing up her own, in the service of their 
house. She looked round in her mind for 
something to promise the sorceress. 

“Let it be for nothing, then,” said Simkie, 
and sighed. ““Who knows, who knows, I may 
get my reward for serving you still, in some 
way. Only repeat this, that you will not harm 
me afterward nor will any of your people.” 

“No, that we will never do.” 

“But what shall the words of the witchcraft 
be now, my lady? What am I to demand of 
the devil of the water, if he will come to us? 
For what shall he have come?” 

Childerique felt again the blood in her face. 
“For this,” she said, ‘“‘that the lord of Haut- 
Mesnil turn entirely ——” 

“No, no.” The gypsy quickly interrupted 
her, placing a finger on her lips. ““Names must 
never be spoken, that is against the rules of 
witchcraft. No, wait, I shall speak for you and 
you will tell me if I am right in what I say, if it 
be to your good pleasure. This,” she went on 
after a moment, speaking very slowly, and 
looking down, “‘shall be a charm to turn the 
heart of your brother, your father’s son, en- 
tirely away from the woman whom he now 
loves, and thinks of as his wife. This shall be 
a charm to separate the two forever with the 
help of our guest, whom we have called for.” 

“Yes,” said Childerique, staring into the 
gypsy’s face. 

Simkie stood again for a while in deep 
thought. ‘It can be done,” she said at last, 
“but not now. Come this time tomorrow, and 
it will be for you to speak the words, for if 
I have once spoken a charm I cannot myself 
speak against it. And you must bring with 
you ——”’ She stopped herself. She seemed to 
change and grow heavier. All lightness of 
limb and movement had gone from her; she 
looked worn like a woman with child. ““Ma- 
dame,” she said after a long time, “you must 
bring your little son to help us make the spell. 
A male child, who has in him blood common 
to you, who will speak the charm, and of him 
about whom we speak it. Blood, madame, 
such noble blood is precious in magic.” 
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Childerique thought, My little son? How 
am I to bring him here if nobody may know? I 
shall have to carry him all the way through the 
forest except where he can run a little. The idea 
itself was charming to her; it was rare that she 
had the child to herself without the nurses. 
But what am I to tell them, she thought, to get 
away without anybody knowing ? 


Simkie saw that she hesitated. “Come, come 
then,” she said, speaking in the same heavy 
and strained way, as if a great weight had been 
laid on her. “You do not quite have faith 
in Simkie? Come, I will show you a little magic 
to make you believe, a little only today.” 

Childerique looked round her bewildered. 
“Come this way,” said the gypsy, and opened 
the door to the millroom. Childerique stopped 
on the threshold for a moment. She had need 
of her courage now. It was not that she was 
afraid of what might befall her in there, but 
she felt the fatality of this one step which took 
her from the daylight of her life into the play 
with unknown powers. What made her walk 
on was not her strength, but her love of dan- 
ger. The unknown called to her. And she 
would now know more of witchcraft. 

Everything within the large old building was 
wry and crooked, and from this room to the 
other three high steps led down. The huge 
room of the water wheel was much older than 
the rest of the mill, and built all in timber, now 
black with age. The room was dim; the panes 
of the windows were green and covered with 
cobwebs. It was suddenly quite cold. The 
room had an atmosphere of its own, made 
by the presence of the water; its breath met 
you on the threshold. The river ran below the 
heavy floor boards. Childerique felt all at once 
cool and fresh, her face and hands all be- 
dewed like a silver cup quickly filled with ice- 
cold water. She followed the miller’s widow 
across the floor. This was the room in which 
the gypsies were said to have their dancing 
and singing at night. The floor was smoothed 
and polished with the dragging about of heavy 
sacks, the sweeping away of grain, and the 
steps of two hundred years. 

This, Childerique thought, was the only 
room which, within the dreams of her young 
brother, she had not entered. Well, she was 
here now. If within his dreams of the future 
she should still not be there, his dreams would 
not be true, not in accordance with reality. 

In the middle of the room rose the wooden 
walls of the water wheel’s house. “We shall 
call the magic of the wheel,” said the gypsy, 
“which is the most honest of all magics. Come, 
my little wheel, my full moon, I let you loose; 
you shall have all the river to turn you, and 
no grain to grind.” 

Her bare feet made no noise as she went to 
loose the wheel. With an effort she heaved up 
the ponderous bolt which connected the 
wheel with the water. At once the room became 
alive. Above and below a hundred little voices 
whispered and groaned, the timber creaked 
and moaned, heavy iron.sang and snarled, 
beyond all the voices rose the roar of the wheel 
and the splashing of water. 

The sweat had sprung out all over the 
gypsy’s face, and Childerique was again struck 
by her sudden disfigurement. She dragged her- 
self along laboriously, and she had the stiff 
and empty face of a woman near her confine- 
ment. Childerique felt quiet and strong now, 
her own body light as when she was a child. 
She was victorious, her adversary prostrate 
before her; she was even being taken into the 
heart of the fortifications of the enemy. In her 
triumph her heart was ready for forgiveness, 
and beating highly. 

The gypsy let up the door to the wheel’s 
shed. “‘kook down,” said she. 

Childerique walked out on a little gangway 
near the wheel, holding on to the rail. She 
was at once splashed all over by a delicate 
sprinkle of fresh drops—this was a joke on the 
part of the water. She thought, for the last 
time, How can I be so foolish? There will be 
nothing there but just water. 

She had indeed to wait long, before any- 
thing else showed itself to her. Then it was as 
if by a sudden jerk her own position was 
changed; she was no longer gazing down, or 
there was no longer any up and down in the 
world. At this, and all at once, the noise 
round her changed; it had sense; it spoke. 
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Before her a great pattern of glowing red sparks 
was forming itself. First it was like a wheel, then 
settled into a sort of fixity, but what it was she 
could not tell. From time to time it was blurred, 
some of the lights were put out. A strange smell, 
alarming to her, and a new noise, a grunting or 
rummaging, spun round her head. 

Now again she saw clearly. The sparks were 
not a pattern on a dark ground, they were them- 
selves the background, that of a flaming evening 
sky. The black lines, and stripes upon it, were the 
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gone. She was in the mill again, giddy and out of 
breath. 

She found herself staring, with a queer delight, 
into the face of the gypsy. “What is that? What 
was all that?” she asked. 

“That was the old forest of Haut-Mesnil,” an- 
swered the miller’s widow. “That was just the 
place where the great house stands now.” 

Enraptured and transported, C hilderique turned 
again to the water wheel. She no longer asked 
herself what it all meant, or why the gypsy was 
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showing it to her. She felt only aejs 
ecstasy about this new world of le 
to her. Had anybody tried to dra hs 
away from the wheel, her mind wipli# 
have been deranged by grieffhje 
water was now foaming undesth# 
buckets of the wheel. “Look agin|# 
said the witch. : 

Again the noise changed; thisime 
it grew fainter, as if melodiou} 4s 
great and sweet, fresh calm came joie 
Childerique. ; 

Before the landscape had showils 
self, she knew that it was love} Js 
was again the wood, and the pil Ht 


was dark; she could distinguishths 
depth, and the stems of the treé bis 
the lighter green of the grass anéhis 


undergrowth only. It was either ite 
sunset or very early morning, bn 
sunrise. Just in front of her lay aise 
space of water, and upon it hi r 
thin milky mist. She heard wild dks 
a little way off, between the rush }: 
was all dim around her, like 2 
bouquet of foliage, reflected wi 
thick silver mirror. But she he 
to get this view of it all, she m 
in the water, the clear surface 
her chin, and she remembered § 
moment the dragonfly on a b 
green leaf which she had watie 
from the mill bridge. What a 
pleasure it was to sit upon the \ 
like this! 

In the dusk on the shore she s 
form moving, curious to her at 8% 
It was a woman in white, buta! 
was swathed in a dark shawl. 
upper part of her body became 
with her surroundings, the white | 
swept on as on its own. This amie 
Childerique; she clapped her haglgj 
But as the lady passed out inte " 
glade, she distinguished clearly#e 
little dark head, the curls arrangt}) 
la coup de vent, and a great wave 
tenderness and pride exalted e 
whole being. She knew this lady. ’ 
was she? Immediately after she rejg 
nized the spot; it was the outskirja) 
the park of Haut-Mesnil, and she 
also, at that same moment, the 
flection of a star, the first or the 
of the summer night, shiver in 
lacteal surface of the water. Therej@ 
a seat in the wood; the young 
sat down on it, and leaned her 
upon her folded hands at the bac 
the seat. 
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Suddenly Childerique noticed# 
change in the mirror of the pong 
was broken into an outstretched 
tern of little chopped, luminous 
ples. And what was this? She 
the next moment: the ducks had 
disturbed by something, and c) 
rushing across the water toward 
in the dusk she could not see t 
tawny bodies, but only the long | 
made upon the surface by their | 
ried retreat. She thought, /t is e 
summer here; the young wild d 
are not fledged yet. But what had 
turbed them? A young man c; 
along the forest path, from the of 
site side to the woman, hastenec 
to her and took her in his arms; 
sank into his embrace. | 
At the moment when the lady s¥ 
herself up to her lover’s adora 
Childerique knew her. It was 
mother, the fair and cherished Sop 
younger than herself and bright \ 
beauty and happiness. Oh, ¢ 
mother, she thought, apple of my 
I see you at last. The young mann 
then be her father, so much your 
than she remembered him, really | 
like Philippe when he had first cc 
to France. Her mother had come 
to meet her father in the park. C 
derique remembered her father @ 
cold man, coming in silent from 
work of the estate, or from hunt 
How much she had wronged him 
had come back, in the old days, 
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‘lah s. She saw that the two wanted nothing in 
ig oy e world but each other; they clung together, 
essed their faces together, and sought and 
indheld each other’s hands; the woman took the 
iman’s face between her hands and lost herself 
Unde fin contemplation of it. Again they sank into 
‘\ leach other and made one figure only in the 
-light. The gestures were all so familiar; it 
th was indeed as if she had seen herself and 
Phi ppe in a looking glass, younger and 
mg 
‘ik -e her mother, and surely her father had had 
so something of the beauty of Philippe; or it 
‘loewa only that all young men were alike, mak- 
he pig ‘ing love. She remembered an evening, a 
month perhaps after their wedding, when she 
‘tliherself had gone to meet her husband in the 
t, and he had made love to her there. At 
es then he had alarmed her by the violence 
his love for her, as if there were no mo- 
nt to lose, as if death were threatening to 
ate the two. Now she knew that that 
just the way of her father and mother. 
Had she in real life come upon a pair of 
ie lovers like this, she knew that she should have 
it ed her eyes away. Not so here, although 
felt the blood in her cheeks; not so with 
ther own mother, in this world of sweet witch- 
cre aft. Here everything had a deeper meaning 
vod f lla nd heart, and the mother and daughter could 
a MW ell do service to the gods hand in hand. Nor 
she sorry that her mother did not turn 
d look at her, or notice her at all, although 
at the first moment she had felt a burning 
longing for that. This was a lovelier confi- 
sie dence and intimacy; this was as it should be. 
til]! The picture was blurred to her as if her eyes 
ta been filled with tears. She again found 
mh If clinging to the wet rail of the gangway 
ang) in the mill. The miller’s widow was before her, 
! with drops of sweat in her eyebrows. Chil- 
derique sighed deeply as she realized that the 
« hibvisions were all gone. 
inl} “I have shown you true pictures,” said the 
“ally gypsy laboriously. 
rang “Yes, yes,”’ answered Childerique, wringing 
Wap he: hands as the miller’s wife had done before. 
ed 7 “I shall show you more tomorrow.” 
wi eek 
d she Santi: 
, tne ie 
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“Yes, tomorrow, tomorrow,” said Chil- 
derique, feeling how long it was till tomor- 
row, and how the time would be filled with 
longing. 

Now she herself walked slowly, and she 
stopped on the threshold to take one more 
look at the room, and listen once more to the 
music of the water wheel. 

“The wheel has been turning on your behalf, 
madame,” said the gypsy. “The water that 
turned it has gone a long way already, and 
will not come back to turn it the other way.” 

On the bridge she paused. She thought, 
How much have I learned since I stood here 
last! How much wiser | am! 

She looked round, and was surprised at the 
change in the earth and air. That high sky had 
paled, as if bleached, drained of all its rich 
blue, so much so that the large clouds, which 
had appeared light against it, now, without 
having themselves changed their hue, floated 
like dark, slate-colored clots on a white metal 
ground. It was cold. Gusts of wind rushed 
through the trees which swayed and bent. The 
dust of the road whirled up in little spires. 

As she walked through the forest heavy 
drops of rain came down through the tops of 
the trees; they felt lukewarm in the cold air. 
She heard thunder in the distance, but no 
heavy shower followed—probably there was 
a great storm somewhere off. She herself, who 
had rushed down to the mill, now walked with 
difficulty, although she meant to hasten, like a 
honeybee, carrying the collected sweetness of 
moors and gardens through the rain to her 
hive, heavy and a little unsteady on the wing. 
In the darkness of the forest path she seemed 
to feel the nearness of a young lover, and when 
the twigs and tendrils caught her dress it was 
as if she had to stop to give him time for a 
sweet word or a kiss. She thought of her hus- 
band, and for the first time in her life she felt 
an overwhelming longing for his embrace. She 
calculated how long it would be until she 
could be in his arms, and pictures of love- 
making swarmed at her from all sides, like 
gadflies on the narrow road, and made her 
face glow and her knees weaken under her. 


Where the forest path joined the drive of 
Champmeslé there grew, curiously, a very old, 
crooked wild-mulberry tree. She mused under 
it, and thought, This terrible, sweet drowsiness 
which makes my limbs so heavy, which lies like 
honey on my tongue and runs so soothingly in 
all my veins—can it be a poison, a drug ? Does 
the poppy juice confuse you like this? She re- 
membered having spoken to her brother of the 
sweet taste of poisons and was surprised at her 
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own wisdom. She thought, / shall never get 
home, and was astonished when, immediately 
after, she saw before her Champmesle. 

Her husband, who had seen her approach 
from his window, came out to meet her. 
““Where have you been?” he asked her. 

Childerique breathed heavily. ““Oh, do not 
ask me,” she exclaimed. 

“Why not?” said he, and struck by her 
looks, he added, “*My dear, you are not well.” 
He took her hand. ‘“‘Have you got fever?” he 
asked her. 

‘‘What an idea,” said she. “I walked fast to 
get home. I ama little chilly.” 

She was frightened herself because at the 
sight of her husband she felt disappointment 
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and insecurity. It was as if he, the house and 
garden of Champmeslé and all the life await- 
ing her there were pale and cold in compari- 
son with the world of witchcraft, as the land- 
scape was pale and cold now compared with 
the glowing earth and air of an hour ago. 
Had the warmth and color gone from her live 
husband to remain with the vision lovers, even 
with the vision animals of a burning sky and a 
forest of a thousand years ago? 

“Where do you come from?” he asked her 
again. 

“Oh, why do you go on asking me,” she 
cried, “when I would rather have died than 
told you? I come from the mill, from the 
miller’s widow. Udday’s daughter. But you, 
you know nothing of all this.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I know of Udday. What 
had you got to do there?” 

“Oh, she knows a thousand times more 
than we do,” said Childerique. She took his 
hand, eager to prove to herself that he was, 
after all, the lover of the forest path, but let it 
go again, staring into his face. His hand 
seemed to her changed, and hot; it burned her 
cool fingers. He had asked her if she had got 
fever, but had he not fever? 

“You are quite wet,” said he, laying his 
hand on her shoulders. “‘Be sensible now for 
once and take off your clothes. You should go 
to bed, my dear. You were looking feverish 
last night already.” 

From her window Childerique, never think- 
ing of changing her clothes, looked toward the 
horizon and at the figure of her husband, 
small in the foreground. He had walked on to 
the end of the terrace and stood there, his 
hands in his pockets, quite still. She found 
time to wonder, in the whirl of all her thoughts, 
what he would be thinking of. He walks there, 
she said to herself, Ake a sentinel. He thinks: 
“Will the storm come up here ? It is well that I 
have got my wheat garnered. Will the lightning 
strike in the forest of Champmeslé ?” 

As she followed him with her eyes her heart 
softened to him; tears pressed against her eye- 
lids even while she kept moving up and down 
her room. END 
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letters I get! Every day people writing to say 
with my brain I ought to be President of the 
United States, and will I give them four thou- 
sand dollars? Old ladies stop me in the street 
and tell me, ‘Teddy, you know what you 
should do with some of that money? You 
should send some poor deserving boys through 
college.” “Yes, ma’am,’ I say, ‘I hope to—my 
own.”” 

Teddy’s mail is also flooded with requests 
to appear at movie premiéres, society benefits, 
and cocktail parties in St. Louis’ exclusive 
Ladue section. Clara, an avid reader of the 
society pages, is thrilled, then hurt and dis- 
appointed when Teddy curtly refuses to oblige. 
“None of these people ever paid any attention 
to me before,” he cries. “Why should I bother 
with them now?” 


Teddy was born one of six children of a 
poor immigrant Romanian cobbler. Most of 
his male relatives were tailors and he can re- 
call no mental giants among them. However, 
the Nadler family agrees that Teddy’s mother 
was remarkably bright, teaching herself to 
read and write in Romanian, Hebrew and 
English. One of Teddy’s first chores was lug- 
ging home from the public library every epic 
novel which had been translated into Hebrew. 
It was her consuming interest in reading, he 
says, which first led him to the drama-packed 
tales of Tolstoi and Victor Hugo. 

Much of Teddy’s mother’s time was spent in 
bed, for she had a heart condition. When 
Teddy was four, he was sent to the county 
orphanage, but he soon ran away, finding his 
way home by trudging along the trolley tracks. 
His parents returned him the next day, and 
then when Mrs. Nadler became permanently 
bedfast following the terrible flu epidemic of 
1918, the Nadler children were placed in a 
different orphanage, this time a Jewish home 
in St. Louis. 

“We left a Jewish section of St. Louis, where 
we lived, for the Gentile south end,”’ explains 
Harry, Ted’s younger brother, a bright and 
pleasant-mannered cloth salesman. “‘We felt 
freakish and out of place. People didn’t show 
much tolerance in those days andthe Gentile 
kids who dropped in to play calied us names, 
‘Jew-boys’ and things like that. Teddy was 
very undersized then—he looked about five’ 
years old instead of eight—and he suffered 
from a bad speech impediment that kept him 
back in school. It all added up to the start of a 
terrific inferiority complex.” 

Teddy’s stay at the orphanage, which lasted 
for seven years, sounds like something out of 
Dickens. There was, at the start, a cruel ma- 
tron who hit the children with rulers, tied 
them up all day in a basement coalbin, and 
when they showed too much energy and spirit, 
lined up the thirty-seven inmates, both boys 
and girls, and gave them enemas. “‘She gave us 
nose irrigations, too,’ recalls Teddy. ‘‘Oh, 
how that water hurt when it rushed into our 
heads!”* : 


Foca. the matron was soon replaced 
by a kinder woman and the Nadler children 
settled down into the drab, monotonous rou- 
tine of institutional life, relieved only by the 
advent of Christmas, when each child was 
given some toys, apples, nuts and oranges. 
“We looked forward to that day for months 
and months,” says Teddy. One dull afternoon 
Teddy discovered in one corner of the big dark 
recreation room some old walnut bookcases 
filled with worn copies of the classics. The 
homely undersized child who couldn’t pro- 
nounce his s’s and th’s soon had to be dragged 
away from his books for meals. 

When only in the first grade, he polished off 
Ivanhoe and then went on to The Young 
Carthaginian, the story of Hannibal, followed 
by the novels of Scott and Dumas. His appe- 
tite for history whetted, Teddy began reading 
whole encyclopedias and studying maps and 
atlases. And everything he read became im- 
printed in his mind like cuneiform characters 
in wet clay. Today he remembers effortlessly 
names and dates he read in Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire thirty-five 
years ago. 
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But Teddy’s hungry mind soaked up more 
than mere dates and places. His vivid imagina- 
tion gave faces to history’s heroes and they 
became personalities far more real to him than 
the people he saw every day. When he thinks 
of the epic battles of the world, he actually vis- 
ualizes the commanders of each in action. “I 
can see the terrain, whether desert or plains or 
mountains,” says Teddy. “I see the troops... 
the uniforms they’re wearing . . . their armor.” 
He hears militant music, “those marvelous 
horns” of Liszt or Musorgski, and he smells 
the sweat and blood of battle. 

“T never forget an epic,” says Teddy, who 
can recall, scene for scene and line for line, the 
movie Ben Hur which he last saw in 1927. 
After reading Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
through three times, Teddy recited it to his 
co-workers at the Army depot without a hitch. 
“JT even got those barbarians interested in 
Caesar,” laughs Teddy. 

Asked on the $64,000 Challenge to name 
five of Alexander the Great’s generals, Teddy 
unfalteringly reeled off such tongue twist- 
ers as Antigonos, Lysimachus, Perdiccas, 
Polyperchon and Seleucus—without having 
thought of these people in over thirty years! 
Teddy claims that he did no “boning up”’ for 
the quiz program whatsoever, that all the in- 
formation he was called upon to give rose in- 
stantly from his fabulous memory. 

“T’m a brain surgeon,” a plane passenger 
once told Teddy after listening to him talk 
from St. Louis to New York. “And I want you 
to know that you have the finest and most 
extraordinary mind I’ve ever come across.” 

“He looked curious enough to carve me up 
to see how I ticked,” grins Teddy. He ‘is 
pleased when compared to the great Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, whose remark- 
able memory operated somewhat like his; 
angry when reporters refer to him as a “‘nitwit” 
and a “freak.” 

While still in his early teens, Teddy became 
fascinated with lonely, primitive islands, who 
discovered them, what it would be like to run 
away from civilization, like Gauguin and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, and live on them. He 
was annoyed when World War II brought 
into common usage names of islands he re- 
garded as his own private domain. It was no 
trick for him to name on the Challenge the 
countries and islands larger than 5000 square 
miles which lie on the Equator. Even before 
the question was completely out of the an- 
nouncer’s mouth, Teddy was mentally in the 
jungles of Brazil, listening to the chatter of 
birds and monkeys, as he saw his way around 
the rest of the globe. 

Hannibal... Caesar... Napoleon... “I’ve 
lived every day of their lives,” Teddy is apt to 


say. “I can see each one of them. I know what 
they thought about, how they fought their 
battles, the women they loved, everything.’ 

Remarks one of Teddy’s brothers, “Some- 
times when Teddy’s talking, I half believe in 
reincarnation. Sometimes I think Teddy is 
these dead heroes, come back to tell us that 
what they did was important.” 

“Sometimes on quiz programs, contestants 
miss a date by a thousand years,” says Teddy 
disgustedly. ““Why, take the year one thousand 
A.D. and you're at the time of William the 
Conqueror. Another thousand years and you're 
in the twentieth century. Just think what hap- 
pened in those one thousand years. And peo- 
ple don’t know, they don’t know! And they 
don’t care!” 

Teddy has no great urge actually to see the 
places he imagines so vividly. “If I saw the ru- 
ins of Pompeii, it would depress me,” he says, 
shaking his head. 

There is no telling what brilliant academic 
career might have been Teddy’s, for his formal 
education ended in the eighth grade and he 
left the orphanage to become a delivery boy at 
$8 a week. 

“Everyone took Teddy for a big laugh,” ex- 
plains his brother Harry. “Even in our own 
family, we called him crazy. If a talent couldn’t 
be used to bring in money, it was considered 
useless by the Nadlers. So although we all 
recognized Teddy’s amazing abilities, we 
couldn’t evaluate them. For a few more years 
Teddy went on cramming his head with his- 
tory, biography and music, but then one day 
he said to himself, “What’s the use? What good 
is it doing me to know all this stuff?’ On that 
day he quit reading everything, including the 
daily newspaper.” 

Before that day came, Teddy says, he worked 
hard and conscientiously to get ahead. After 
he left the orphanage at sixteen, Teddy moved 
back with his family and helped support them 
for the next seventeen years. His mother was a 
bedfast invalid, his father suffered from an 
ulcer; it was an atmosphere dominated by fear 
and sickness and insecurity. 

“We were a queer family, queer!’’ Teddy 
says of his parents and five brothers and sis- 
ters. “‘All so quiet, so terrified of outsiders! 
When Harry and I got home from work at 
night, we took off our shoes so as not to make 
any noise. We fixed a little toast, a boiled egg. 
Often we didn’t turn on the lights but went to 
bed in the dark. Nobody ever spoke loud, or 
slammed a door, ever!” 

Most evenings the two brothers retired to 
their bedroom and behind closed doors lis- 
tened to classical records or the radio. ‘“Teddy 
would lie on his back, flipping a coin, and ex- 
plain the music to me, measure by measure, 


BOX SCORE ON TED NADLER’S PRIZE WINNINGS 
ON THE $64,000 CHALLENGE 


$16,000. Won in a tie with William 
and James Egan, Hartford, 
Connecticut, lawyers. Au- 
gust 26, 1956 

$16,000. Won when he defeated Jo- 
seph Doniger, Roslyn Heights, 
Long Island, millinery sales- 
man. December 23, 1956 

$32,000. Won when he defeated Dr. 
Harry T. Moore, Babson In- 
stitute professor. February 


24, 1957 


$24,000. Won when he defeated res- 
taurateur Toots Shor and Dr. 
Thalia Howe, Brandeis Uni- 
versity archaeologist. March 
10, 1957 

$32,000. Won by defeating Dr. Austin 
Ranney, professor of political 
science at the University of 
Illinois. March 17, 1957 

$32,000. Won when he defeated Mrs. 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., expert 
on world travel. April 7, 1957 


In this quiz program, a “challenger” like Teddy Nadler first pits his knowledge 
of a particular field or fields against another expert—a “champion” who has ac- 
quired the title by winning either on the $64,000 Challenge itself, or on a sister 
CBS-TYV quiz show. If he wins, as Teddy did, then he becomes a champion, and 
may be brought back on the show when a suitable newcomer challenges him. 
The two contestants start competing by trying to answer questions with a prize 
value of $1000, then $2000. These are relatively easy. Then, each week, they 
are each asked an increasingly difficult question valued at $4,000, $8,000, 


$16,000, $32,000 and, 


finally, $64,000—concluding wheneyer one contestant 


gives a eorrect answer, and the other fails. 
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until I knew it as well as he did,” says Harry, 
(Although Teddy cannot read music, or 
carry a tune very well, when he talks about a 
composition he sounds as if he has memorized — 
every program note ever written about it.) 

“The first time I heard Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony I was so excited I almost jumped 
out the window,” recalls Teddy. “Iran a mile 
to tell Harry.” In his estimation Mozart’s Don — 
Giovanni is so beautiful it is unendurable. “I | 
don’t dare buy the records: I'd be up all night; 
I'd never leave it,” he vows. The opera Boris 
Godunoy, by the Russian co; ser Modest — 
Musorgski, also affects Teddy this way. 

Working in a women’s clothing store, Teddy 
rose to be in charge of the delivery depart- 
ment; then he became a clerk in the millinery 
firm of Ackerman and Rosenthal. But with the 
depression came a period which Teddy recalls * 
as a “drab, morbid”’ part of his life. He knew 
how to pack hats for shipping; sometimes he 
earned $1 a day, and sometimes he worked 
for nothing. He spent a lot of time at the 
Y.M.C.A., where he was a swimming coach. 
To occupy his mind, he used to stage imaginary 
relay races between Japanese, Swedish and 
American swimmers whose styles and speeds 
he knew. Then he would post the results on — 
the blackboard for the amusement of his — 
friends. 


) 
) 
| 


Moeanwhile, he learned the hat-blocking 
trade and took a job in Cincinnati. Co-work- 
ers there remember him as the odd fellow who — 
was always begging, “Ask me a question! Any }} 
question!” They almost always asked about. — . 
baseball, and Teddy always had the answer. 
Although baseball bores him to pieces, and he | 
cannot sit through a single inning, he knows” 
the hits, runs, doubles, triples, homers and 
batting averages of hundreds of players over 
fifty-six years of baseball. “And I hate the 
game,” he says. ‘ 
By 1936, Teddy was shipping hosiery for the _ 
Berland Shoe Company in St. Louis for $80 a — 
month. “Bet I can hum excerpts from two 
hundred operas,’ he challenged the worker 
next to him, who refused to put up any money, ~ 
but who tolerated Teddy’s humming for the 
next four days. j 
About this time, Teddy developed an ulcer. — 
He also, in 1941, left the clothing business for — 
good and entered Civil Service. He was put to — 
work as a packer at an Army medical depot in — 
St. Louis. Teddy’s photographic mind allowed 
him to glance at a requisition sheet of perhaps 
twenty-five different medical items and then 
go from floor to floor and section to section of — 
a multistoried warehouse collecting them 
without once again referring to the list. And — 
he was invariably right. Frequently he cor- — 
rected other workers’ mistakes and was hurt 
to discover that they seldom appreciated his 
help. z 
Teddy’s record shows that he was capable, — 
hardworking and superconscientious (he had — 
accumulated 125 days of sick leave when he 
quit), yet, after the war, he says he was the © 
first of the depot clerks to be thrown back into ~ 
the laboring pool. When Teddy left Civil — 
Service after fifteen years, he was the only — 
white member of a crew loading steel office 
files and desks into Army trucks. a 
“T never knew how to play politics,” says — 
Teddy bitterly. . . . “Teddy doesn’t know how 
to make the right kind of noises to the right 
people. He’s a lone wolf,” say his brothers. 
In 1942, Teddy was thirty-three years old, — 
weighed a skinny 125 pounds, and had by 
some miracle accumulated $1100. He had 
never been seriously involved with a girl (“I 
thought a lot more about symphonies than 
pretty girls,’ he says) until he met Clara 
Cohen, a dark-haired girl, ten years younger — 
than himself, with warm blue eyes and a ready ~ 
smile. Clara was the daughter of a Russian — 
immigrant junk dealer and the Cohens’ big 
house was alive with the comings and goings 
of seven happily extroverted children. (Clara’s 
brother Ben, who changed his name to Elkins, _ 
had one of the best-known dance bands in — 
St. Louis.) The first time Teddy visited Clara’s 
home he stroked the heavy draperies and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 tea 
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FARIM-FRESH TASTE 


from the-‘heart of America’ Srl cio 


captured by 


Stokely-Van Camp! 





FOUR EAR Ss AMERICA’S SWEETEST-TASTING CORN— 
DF M ee Got lightly flavored with sugar and salt! 


RN tH : Ps @Stokely’s Finest Cream Style Golden Corn — Naturally 
an ae / creamy corn from the very heart of the kernel. 


e Stokely’s Finest Corn on the Cob— 4 hand-picked ears of 
tender, young corn, vaccum-packed to insure freshness! 


e Stokely’s Finest Whole Grain Golden Corn — Plump 
kernels of golden corn. Fresh-from-the-cob flavor! 


coLBEN Com! 
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TRANSFORMS 
YOUR BATHROOM 


SO EASY TO DO... 
SO GENTLE ON YOUR BUDGET... 
AND WHAT A GIFT IT MAKES! 


; Thousands of air vents in 
DUROWEVE® construction prevent oda 
and mildew. Only Pearl-Wick has [t! * 


ee ea a ee a a eee 








New bathroom or old, the fresh loveliness of Pearl-Wick’s matched 


ensemble transforms it . . . adds dancing beauty and new conven- 
ience to this all-important room. Yet so quick and inexpensive to 
accomplish. See “Bathroom Beauties” by Pearl-Wick for your own 
needs as well as for gift-giving. 


Shown: New “3-D” Ensemble, covered with a 3-dimensional, washable 
vinyl fabric with deep, luxurious tufting effect, and trimmed with gold- 
tone. Scuff-proof, stain-resistant. Upright Hamper; All-brass combina- 
tion Towel Rack and Shelf; Waste Basket; Vanity Chair; Hold-a-Brush. 


Pearl-Wick Bathroom Ensembles come in 8 different styles, each in 7 
smart colors, all unbelievably low priced. At fine stores everywhere. 


Pela Pl Warerk “GC omp. . [founigh) lusmlvauniclua (Culatyy.2).) Nis ayes 


uest-room best 


.. but priced less'than youd guess / 





Sh : ‘ 
You'll find them at your favorite store in dream-pastels or snowy white 
... flat or fitted... for twin or double beds. 
A product of Thomaston Mills « Thomaston, Ga. 
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patted the soft furniture in disbelief. ““My din- 
ner plate had so much food on it [thought I was 
supposed to pass it around the table,”’ he says. 

Clara was attracted by Ted’s honesty and 
by his pathetic desire for a home and family of 
his own. “He didn’t say, ‘Let’s get married. 
He said, ‘We’ll put up some shelves and buy 
some groceries,’”’ Clara recalls. 

But for the first three years of their mar- 
riage, housing was scarce and they lived with 
her family. ‘““Ted was so shy in those days he 
refused to speak on the telephone and he 
jumped if anybody spoke to him,” one of 
Clara’s brothers recalls. “But if we had a dis- 
cussion about anything, he’d always butt in 
with a lot of information nobody wanted to 
hear. He made us feel, ‘What are we, stupid or 
something?” 

As soon as they could, the young couple 
moved into the three-room railroad flat in a 
Jewish and Negro neighborhood which was to 
be their home for the next twelve years. To get 
the apartment, Teddy had to pay $800 for the 
furniture in it, all of which eventually fell 
apart. When the babies came, three boys, he 
proved himself a devoted parent. Although the 
oldest son is now twelve, Clara and Ted have 
never had a baby sitter. “I wouldn’t trust any- 
body,” explains Ted. 
During their infan- 
cies, he checked on 
them almost every 
fifteen minutes in 
their cribs and made 
formula. “If one of 
them cried at night, 
I got right up,” re- 
lates Ted. ““How can 
anybody lie in bed 
while a baby’s cry- 
ing” [tis cruel, 
cruel!” 

Before her parents 
died last year, Clara 
used to spend every 
Saturday, Sunday 
and holiday with 
them. She has always 
been deeply attached 
to her family, per- 
haps because she was 
sickly as a child. 
When only five, she 
was run over by a cement mixer; and surviving 
this extraordinary mishap, she later had blood 
poisoning and frequent mastoid infections. A 
loyal and uncomplaining person, she lives for 
her home and her loved ones. “I’m the type to 
suffer to the end. Don’t want to spend money 
on myself,” she smiles, telling about the time 
last year she went around for three days with a 
gefiillte-fish bone caught in her throat before 
seeking medical aid. 


Our house is 


0. the days Clara was at her parents’, Ted 
took the boys to the park and wrestled with 
them, played ball, and told them stories by the 
hour. ‘‘How they love their dad!’ says Clara. 
“He makes them laugh. They have good 
times.” 

Ted’s stories are of two kinds: as he puts it, 
“fantastic, improbable tales in which the 
hero—that’s me—is sent to some remote part 
of the world on an adventurous mission; and 
funny stories, like hiding all the food in the 
house when the relatives come to call.” 

According to their parents, the Nadler boys 
have never broken a toy, a window or lamp, 
or struck another child in anger. Michael, the 
oldest, is twelve, a strapping black-haired boy 
who gets excellent marks at school. ““Michael 
is all the time for peace,” says his mother. ‘‘He 
wants everything quiet, no arguments. And he 
worries, all the time worrying. When I give 
him money to go to the ball game, he says, 
‘Can you spare it, ma? Can you spare it?’ 
Never has he left the house without first kiss- 
ing his mother. And for Ted he feels sorry, so 
sorry.” 

Bruce, aged nine, of the roguish smile and 
rosy cheeks, is the most sensitive of the three. 
“For Bruce I like always to be home,” explains 
Clara. A sweet, appealing, conscientious child, 
he tries constantly to please, and a harsh word 
will literally make him sick, says his mother. 
Because of his tender feelings, he gets special 
consideration from the whole family; if there 


NEXT MONTH 


“| dreamt of having a great, noisy 
Irish family, with lots of holidays 
to celebrate, in an enormous old 
house with four fireplaces. It turned 
out that our friends were right 
about the pitfalls of buying a big 


old house. And we weren’t cut out 
to be parents of seven. But do we 
regret it? Heavens, no!” 


NOT FOR SALE 


By MARJORIE WESTERN RILEY 


HOW AMERICA LIVES © 
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is one cupcake left, for instance, his brothers 
will invariably save it for Bruce. ; 

Joel, the baby, is five and already a whiz at 
memorizing his baseball “flip” cards. A husky, 
blond-headed child, he idolizes his father. — 
“Daddy will answer it all right,” he told his 
mother serenely each time Ted appeared on 
TV. His father’s $152,000 winnings have 
meant a tricycle for Joel, two-wheelers for his 
brothers; they have demanded nothing more. 
Even at his age, Joel seems to sense the inse- 
curity which hangs over Ted. “Hurry up, hurry 
up,” he shrieks as the family climbs into its 
secondhand Plymouth. He points to the open 
door and adds, ““You’re wasting the car light 
bulb!” 


When Michael was oaks polio at the 
age of five, neither parent could bear sending 
him to the hospital. Instead, Clara kept him | 
by her side on a cot in the kitchen, and for ten 
weeks she and Ted massaged him as the nurse 
instructed. “I nearly went crazy with worry,” = | 
Ted recalls. This was also the lowest point of 
his Civil Service career—the garbage detail. — 
Fortunately, Michael made a complete re- 
covery. j 
Why didn’t Ted quit? Because, he explains, 
he was earning between $1.70 and $1.98 an | 
hour, plus annual 7 
leave and sick bene- 
fits, which was better 
than he thought he 
could do elsewhere. 
Medical bills were 
piling up:a mastoid * 
operation for Clara | 
coincided with a se- 
rious strep-throat in- 
fection for Michael; 
when Clara’s mother 
died, Teddy suffered | 
anulcerattack which 
sent him to the hos- | 
pital. For the past — 
two years, medical 
bills for the Nadlers | 
totaled $2000. i i 
When the present 4" 
crop of big quiz | 
shows appeared, 
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Teddy Nadler had }* 
not opened a book }* 
or read a newspaper | i 
in fifteen years. To his surprise, he found he 4” 
could answer most questions before the TV | 
contestants, particularly if they pertained to | 
history, mythology, geography, music or base- | 
ball. Encouraged by Clara, he began to write 
letters to The $64,000 Challenge. q. 
“Sometimes I wrote arrogant letters and }* 
told them my knowledge was fantastic—out of [* 
this world—that I was a walking encyclopedia 7 
of information,” says Teddy. “I said I know | 
every headline event from 4004 B.C. until 7 
1940—that’s when I quit reading. When they }! 
didn’t answer my letters, I wrote humble ones | i 
and then I told them I was sitting and defrost- 7" 
ing the refrigerator.” 
At last came the long-awaited phone call }™ 
from New York asking Teddy to come East | th 
for interviews. As it happened, they called on }* 
payday, so Teddy blew his entire week’s take- | iy 
home pay of $70 on a round-trip coach ticket. J 
(“Nobody said anything about going Pull- | mt 
man’) and sat up all night in his one suit of P* 
clothes. ‘I had a toothache and my ulcer hurt 
something awful and I worried how I’d look }™ 
before the cameras with no front teeth. Of | 
course once I got to know the people on the | ud 
program, and how nice they are, I knew they |™ 
wouldn’t care if you looked like an orangutan.” }*%™ 
An hour after arriving sleepless in New | & 
York, Teddy was seated in a penthouse office }™! 
on Madison Avenue, faced by a female in ¥“ 
horn-rimmed glasses behind a pile of books. }?% 
Groggy and confused, and fighting the speech 7“ 
impediment which worsens with strain, }*4 
Teddy felt at first he was doing poorly. But to” ta 
his surprise the woman became increasingly }'! 
excited. “I think we’ve got something here,” | PY of 
she said, pressing the buzzer and summoning }” 
more experts. Finally a dozen or more brains }*"! 
lounged about listening with respectful atten- ky 
tion, an experience unique in Teddy’s forty-— 
six years. g 
“Teddy was like a kettle that’s been at full }")) 
boil with the lid on for years,” explains one of Blo 
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the listeners. ‘““And then suddenly, wham! the 
lid was off.” 

The rest is television history. Teddy went 
on the show that Sunday night, minus his 
_teeth, against two attorneys, William and 
James Egan, of Hartford, Connecticut, one of 
whom was a Rhodes scholar. Teddy made his 
first and only “miss” when he couldn’t recall 
five full Confederate generals. He named 
‘three, and James.Egan got only one. The 


_match ended in a tie and $16,000 for Teddy. 
' On subsequent appearances he defeated a re- 


nowned authority on the Civil War, Dr. Aus- 
tin Ranney, of the University of Illinois; Mrs. 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., on 
geography; an archaeolo- 
gist, Dr. Thalia Howe; and 
restaurateur Toots Shor, 
whom he bested easily in 
baseball. 
| He remains undefeated 
‘ineverycategoryhe has tried 
| with the exception of music, 
| where he was ruled wrong 
on a technicality. Teddy 
said that Beethoven’s Fourth was called the B 
Minor Symphony; his opponent said B Ma- 
jor; it took a special board of judges including 
Leonard Bernstein to decide the complicated 
issue, but finally Teddy was ruled wrong. 
Says the master of ceremonies of the show, 
Ralph Story, about Teddy, ‘“‘When he first 
ame on the show, he had a terrific inferiority 
complex, and at the same time great arrogance. 
Seventy per cent of the people who wrote to 
me couldn’t stand him. Now my mail is just 
the opposite: seventy per cent are begging to 
have him back on the show. This makes 
Teddy Nadler one of the greatest contestants 
of all time. He not only has impact but he’s 


It is one of the greatest 


blessings that so many 
women are so full of tact. 


WILLIAM OSLER 


eSoeoreors 


mercurial—he grows and changes on the pro- 
gram. 

“The more chance Teddy gets to venti- 
late, the more his arrogance and inferiority 
complex lessen. The last time I saw him, he 
actually told a little joke at my expense. 
Teddy is beginning to relate to other people. 
This would have been inconceivable a year 
ago.” 

However, as Teddy’s winnings pile up, his 
underdog appeal lessens and fewer experts are 
willing to challenge that inexhaustible fount 
of total recall. Few college professors care to 
be trounced by an eighth-grader. And although 
Teddy has been offered 
jobs in New York, Detroit 
and Chicago from insur- 
ance firms and stock broker- 
ages, in St. Louis his talents 
have so far been ignored. 
And Clara refuses to leave 
her home town, friends and 
family. There is only one 
question which consistently 
stumps Teddy: the future. 

In discussing the twist of fate which brought 
him fame and fortune beyond his wildest 
dreams. Teddy remarks: 

“Most of the great rulers got to be king 
just by chance. Look at ugly old me, now—I 
got three suits of clothes, three sets of teeth.” 
He grins, showing a large expanse of ivory. 
“And I got my music.” 

He stretches out on his cellar chaise and 
puts on the machine Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutti 
(which he calls fondly “‘tootsie’’). As long as 
the music plays, a smile of heavenly content 
banishes from his face the dark worry. 

“Who wants to work ?”’ jests this ex-laborer. 
“Just livin’ is work.” 


WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE? 


‘@ 


i 


ty 


obring to mindamemorable phrase of William 

‘aulkner’s: ‘Man will not merely endure: he 

ill prevail.” Out of the troubled spirit of 
man, many triumphs are won, some obvious 
and fanfared and some known only to the tri- 
ampher. In the eyes of the world, Ted, by 
»vercoming his childhood difficulties, was 
paly then on an elementary competing basis 


ith his more fortunate fellow men. His tri- . 


“amph in reaching that point was not obvious. 


et resourcefulness and courage went into the 
|truggle against uneven odds, at a time when 


“red received little encouragement fronr any 


a0 
tl 


‘ource, and he went on to become a self- 
eliant and contributing citizen and a partner 
a rewarding marriage. His key area of dis- 
atisfaction, then, has been in his work. 
One of Ted’s admitted difficulties has been 
getting along with other people. One of the 


‘riticisms he has met with*is ‘that he tends to 
‘Valk too much, should listen more. Carried by 


© momentum of his memory, he may tend, 
onversationally, to lose a sensitivity to 
thers’ reactions. A gift, too, is best used when 
does not put others on the defensive, an- 
er area to which Ted plans to devote more 
nought. How his memory can be best put to 
york requires both some self-analysis and 
yme research in the job field. The job he gave 
Pp called less for his memory skills than for 
Whysical labor to which he was not primarily 
Jiited. Much more to his liking, and probably 
elding of more recognition and satisfaction, 
ould be work as historical researcher, li- 
arian, proofreader, inventory expert with a 

g manufacturing firm, work of a computing 
accounting or tax nature, or a variety of 
ympatible possibilities. Often professional 
Vuidance, psychological or vocational, will 
Ip solve this problem, and a good deal of 


hoot yunseling is available today along this line. 


As a result of our talk, I have jotted down 
me of the questions Ted is thinking over at 


3! 'Bis time. Perhaps you want to take the same 
#"nd of personal evaluation test. Any “no” 





swers you check in the first section are good 
ason to go on to the second section. 


Am I A SuccessFUL HUMAN BEING? 
Yes No 


fag oT 


my way of living a true re- 
pflec ion of my intelligence? 


Am I reasonably happy in 


most areas of life? Ee El 
Have I set myself a realistic 

goal? Oo oO 
Am] willing to struggle or sac- 

rifice to reach my goal? ae 


Am I doing today what will 
bring me closer to achieve- 


“ment tomorrow, a year from 


now, five years from now? fa, 


Have I overcome recognized 
faults that might sidetrack 


me? O | 
Am I capable of putting to the 
proof the talents I claim? fa [=] 


Do I consider myself, rather 
than others, to blame for 


past failures? pr} el 
Am I able to accept criticism 
and use it constructively? O O 


Do I recognize the value of the 
present over the irretrievable 
past and the unforeseeable 


future? O O 


One to three “No” answers show minor 
areas that need thought and improvement. 
Five ‘““No” answers are a danger signal—time 
to look for crossroads rather than plunge 
ahead in the same pattern asin the past. Ten 
“No” answers Call for a complete re-evaluation 
of life and some constructive action. 


How CAN I BE More SUCCESSFUL? 


What is my strongest talent? 

How and where can I put it to use? 

If for others, have I made it known to the 
persons or firms most likely to be inter- 
ested? 

Have I overlooked, or failed to seek, counsel 
from those who are qualified to direct me? 

Do I recognize my liabilities and make a 
serious effort to overcome them? 

Am I willing to learn from others? 

What practical step can I take today toward 
reaching my goal? 

Do I want it enough to take that step? 

Is there anything to stop me, except myself? 

END 
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Always a special need... 


now a special laxative 


Or 
WOMLEIL 


only! 


Constipation presents special problems 
to a woman. 


A woman’s system is complex and sen- 
sitive. It undergoes cycles of change 
during which constipation may make 
discomfort even more severe. So it’s al- 
most unbelievable that science never 
until now has developed a special laxa- 
tive for woman’s special needs! 


Correctol is a new kind of laxative... 
made possible only by a recent major 
medical discovery. 


This medical miracle is a new non-laxa- 
tive regulator which simply softens 
waste. Along with this, you get just 


Correctol 


Sure, gentle, 
more normal relief...even 
after childbirth and 


during menstrual periods 





enough mild laxative to start you toward 
normal regularity. 

So Correctol acts promptly but unhur- 
riedly. It gives the relief a woman wants 
and needs...but it’s gentle, more normal 
relief. What’s more, Correctol gives 
these results with far less laxative medi- 
cine than other preparations using the 
same ingredient for their effect! 


Try new Correctol. See how much more 
naturally it brings relief. 30 tablets, 
only $1.00—any drugstore. 
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the first laxative especially, for feminine use 


ALSO AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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lce-cream-cup lids 
obtamed from dairy stands 
can be gaily decorated 
with colored sticky tape 


through the topadds dimension. 
Message S written 
on the opposite side. 
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Colorful foreign stamps 
can be glued to lightweight cards 
to make 2 greeting. Up to a thousand 
foretgm stamps can be purchased 
2t most department stores for 
around 2 dollar. An mexpensive 
toy printme set can be used to 
in many languages. Print m gold 
samply by pouring metallic gold 
pamt over a folded cloth 

instead of usimg a black ink pad. 


“Mogee Bow™ imstrecSoms cre om ewery roll of Sesheen®, 


Deceresie! and “Mocic Bow”! Brand Ribbors 


Although it’s fun ‘to t2ke 


During the months before Christmas, 
most department stores sell bolts of 

ribbon with your personalized Christmas 
erecting printed on them. You can cut your 
photographs im various shapes and 

hang them on the tree with this nmbboa_ 

Be sure to plan all your cards to fit 
standard envelopes and try to have them 

al) completed before cooky makme, 

iree rimming and parties start. 
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- KRYLON Spray Paint 


the “push button” paint that 
instantly glamorizes Christmas decorations You don't have to be 2 wood carver 


to make different and beautiful cards. 

2 it... KRYLON-ize #! Using an ordinary potato with 2 design cut m 
about 54” relef makes you am expert in mimutes. 

Also try different-color paints. Gluing on little flat 

sequins also adds 2 nace sparkle to.your card 
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SERVICE PLATE EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK CITY. VALUE, $18,000 A DOZEN. 


If you were to visit every royal residence, presidential mansion and embassy for which 
Lenox China has been created by “Command Performance,” you would make a world tour 
with many stops. You would find that only the crests, insignia, and special patterns distin- 
guish these services from your own Lenox. There is only one Lenox quality... superlative. 


Serio CHINA 


TRENTON 5, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW COLOR SY¥MBOES  ge2 IDENT I Bm 
EACH OF THE THREE See SHAM PO OF 
For Dry Hair J) For Normal Hair Q For Oily Hair 
Breck has a new baby - shampoo packages with color symbols. These new packages help you ident 
each of the Three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Sha are 


is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. You will enjoy using a 
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Shampoo because it cleans thoroughly, yet is gentle enough in action to be used on little childr 


8 ounces $1.00 
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against perspiration odor! 


hg 
Y AGAINS®THE LEADING CREAM AND SPRAY DEODORANTS,7 OUT OF 10 PREFERRED BAN, 
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| Why did 7 out of 10 women prefer this deodorant? 


eWw ban rolis on 


| WORKS AS NO OTHER DEODORANT CAN! 


| 
Inly ban works V More effective than messy creams!* Vv Perfectly safe for normal «1)'n! 


ene een Vv Easier to apply than drippy sprays!* Vv Won't harm delicate fabrics! 
P ; ue V¥V Doesn't crumble or break like a stick! Vv Exclusive patented applicator 
1s all this: Vv Gives you a full 24 hours of protection can’t clog or freeze! 


V Rolls on just the right amount! 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT ORSBRISTOL-MYERS 


P 


He was a prince of royal blood, with a most unusual hobby, perfume! 
He created individual scents to dramatize the personalities of many notable women 
throughout the world. And, so well-known did these perfumes become, that he soon 
made his pleasure his business. The royal crown bottle inspired by his family 

crest still symbolizes Prince Matchabelli’s royal family of fine fragrances... 
haunting Stradivari...adventurous Wind Song. ..romantic Beloved... 

exciting Added Attraction...and luxurious Abano. Each year these 

exciting fragrances are presented in a new and festive collection of 
fine gifts for you to give...or receive. See them now...from $1 to $45. 
And remember...especially at Christmas...every woman deserves a crown! 
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Dolls in toyshops talk. 
RUMER GODDEN has 
convinced us. She'll con- 
vince you, too, in The 
Story of Holly and Ivy 
on page 42. It’s a little 
girl’s dream of Christ- 
mas come true, she says. 
If books are the dreams 
of authors, Rumer God- 
den has seen more than 


a dozen of hers come true, besides many 
short stories. She lives in a cottage in Buck- 
inghamshire, in Southeast England, which is 
cherry-orchard country. “I grow roses,” she 
reports, ‘‘and listen to village gossip as heard 
over the hedge; the house is shut in by thick, 
high, green hedges. I have a husband and two 
daughters who share my interest in Pekingese 
dogs and their ancient history, in ballet, 
herbs, Hindu philosophy and Victorian doll- 
houses. To write, I need, as Stephen Spender 
says, ‘avenues of time, pools of quiet’—but 
- Lalmost never have them.” 





Rumer Godden 


The Sugar House, page 
44, is the creation of an- 
other British friend, 
ELIZABETH CADELL. 
Born in India, she was 
educated in Calcutta, 
London and Darjeeling 
(in that order). Now she 
has a home on the isle 
of Jersey overlooking 
the English Channel. 
She has made fourteen trips to India (“I long 
ago resolved not to let the possession of a 
house keep me from leaving it’’) and one to 
the Jnited States. “I learned at least one 
important fact about your country,” she re- 
Calls. “It isn’t Acheson ta-Pekoe, as I’ve sung 
so often— it’s Atchison-Topeka!”’ 





Elizabeth Cadell 


Appleyard Center, the setting of the food 
feature on page 62, is an imaginary village 
with real people in it, and what they do 
there mainly is eat. Mrs. Appleyard and her 
recipes are the creation of Louise ANDREWS 
Kent and her daughter, ELIZABETH KENT 
Gay, of Calais, Vermont. “The things that 
happen in Appleyard Center may not always 
be true in fact,” the daughter says, ‘‘but they 
are true in character—and the food is es- 
pecially real.’’ This we believe. It’s going to 
be a full, rich Christmas Day. 
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FROM COSTUMES 
TO PILLOWS 


whatever you heed- 


Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Ads displaying this emblem 
make your shopping easy. 





Just add boiling water— 
a home-cooked frosting is born 


right in your mixing bowl! | 
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Like your fudge frosting rich and chocolatey? 
Iry our new Chocolate Fudge Frosting Mix! You just 
add boiling water and presto! You’ve real home-cooked 
fudge frosting .. . ready in seconds... without cooking. 
Easy! Thrifty, too. There’s plenty of creamy shortening 
right in the mix. And our fudge frosting will never, 
never fail you. 





\ 
“| guarantee a perfect frosting 
every time!” 
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READERS WRITE 





While Visions 
of Sugar Plums... 


Palmdale, California 

Dear Editors: This picture, which was 
taken in my home last Christmas, in- 
cludes my father-in-law, brother-in-law 





- . - danced? 


and husband sleeping peacefully after a 
big Christmas dinner. Naturally the 


women were in the kitchen doing the 


dishes! 
Sincerely, 


MRS. ROBERT H. WEBSTER 


P.S. The picture was snapped by another 
male member of our family who soon 


joined the sleeping group. 


She Dood It 


Oakland, California 
Dear Editor: Carol L. Schleslinger’s 
Dieting Doesn't Always Do It (October 
JouRNAL) made me think of a remark 
made by my fifteen-year-old son. He 
said, ‘‘Mom, are you getting fat for 
shame?" I didn’t understand what he 
meant and looked at him questioningly. 
It’s a shame to throw this away,” he 
answered, ‘‘and it’s a shame to throw that 
away.” 
The electric disposer has replaced the 
human garbage can I once was and I wear 
a dress that is two sizes smaller than I 


ised to wear. of 
Sincerely, 


MARGARET O. ROMINE 


Are People Helpless? 


Somewhere in Illinois 
Gentlemen: When I was a small girl in 
the 1890's, I earned many a premium get- 
ting JOURNAL subscribers. Now I’m an old 
farmer's widow still reading it, but some- 
how not as fond of it as I used to be. 
Why must everyone’s innermost 
thoughts and feelings be dragged out and 
displayed? Are people so helpless these 
days that they cannot figure out anything 
for themselves, nor endure a bit of hard- 
ship in the way of work or worry? I went 
through a bad time learning to keep house 
on a farm fifty-six years ago, but it never 
occurred to me to rush into print with a 


“poor me”’ attitude. Ee 
Name Withheld 


Part of Their Christmas 


Harvard, Illinois 

Dear Editors: This “‘thank you” note 
should have been written long ago, but it 
is no less sincere by its tardiness. I want 
to thank you for your 1954 Christmas 
editorial. It was called ‘‘God Rest You 
Merry.” 

We have tried to establish some family 
traditions that our three children and their 
nine cousins will remember as a part of 
their childhood. We had long searched for 
something to read before our gift ex- 
change; and when I read your editorial I 
was sure I had found it. My husband read 
it to us, and everyone agreed it should . 
become a part of our Christmas! 
































The last weeks of preparing for the 
holidays are always hectic, leaving Oo” 
little time for remembering that Christma 
must be a time for giviitig love to my fam 
ily. I find that if I take time to read “God 
Rest You Merry’’ I am a more lovin 


parent. , 
Sincerely, 


MRS. ROBERT HERRICE 


P» “God Rest You Merry” appears*ii) 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Trea ”| 
edited by John Mason Brown, but wel) 
send a reprint to those who urite us. ED 


Thoughts on Motherhood — 


Norfolk, Virgint 

Dear Editors: A mother is a maker, 
mender, a moderator. 

She makes boxer pants and chocolat 
pudding, law and sometimes order, castle 
threats, promises and lion suits. § 
makes horses’ heads from paper bay 
little suits from big ones, new skirts fre 
old ones, sun suits from kitchen curtail 
small balloons from popped ones, st 
from nothing whatever. She makes Mi 
curochrome faces, peanut-butter-and-j@ 
sandwiches, and peace when possible. 

A mother mends broken saucers a 
broken hearts, trouser knees, hurt n 
and hurt feelings, trouser knees, ove 
and trouser knees. She mends old shi 
old rosebushes, old baby dolls and bi 
new trouser knees. 

She is a moderator in times of 
civil war, verbal war, insurrection, mim 
skirmishes, attacks from the enemy; 
times of strife, in times of injustice,) 
times of temper, in times of hair pully 

A mother counts calories and blessif 
and children’s heads in the car. Ney 
sheep! 

She stoops and crawls and bends @ 
stretches. She folds over and under @ 








Reasons for thanks. 







backward—and retrieves the baby ff 
under the bed. 

She is immune to surprise: the glas 
water in the desk drawer, the cat in 
bookcase drawer, the lizard in the eleq 
train, the split foreheads, chins, infiniti 

A mother leads nine lives, each teen 
so with life that she has no time to] 
the article ** Make Yourself Feel Need 

There are times when she reaches 
spair. The plumbing stops up and torr 
pour through the dining-room ce 
again. Two-year-old bites the cat’s 
and breaks it. The toddler drinks fount 
pen ink and eats the last of the label 
as the doctor says, ‘‘Read me the 
tents!"’ The current infant scream# 
with colic—soothing medications mug 
halted while mother sprints to a relen 
doorbell. There stand two neighbor] 
children to report, ‘‘ Your baby is cryi 
Seven-year-old, after forty-five min 
cannot spell ‘‘what."’ Fingerprints all 
the house loom suddenly vivid. The 
ged edge of the rug seems suddenly di 
ful. The dog won't go out. The tor 
won't come in. The gelatin won't jell. 
sun won't shine. The diapers won't 
The stew sticks and cocoa boils 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Tide 2s 


3 than 





on everything you wash... on all kinds of dirt! 





Gor enon, S 
New Tide brings you the extra cleaning power you've probably wished for %e : 
ee : a ou New for dishes, too! 
on many a washday. Extra cleaning power that does a better job on every- : " ; ” 
i . ee : It’s Mild! Mild! Mild! 

thing you wash .. . even on the lightest, easiest jobs. But where you'll see 
ar ally Ir ic difference is in things y ldn’t get really clean before Se eee ee” Pe 
a really dramatic difference is in things you couldn't get really cle: iets mma deat ist foe dieleaciane canl boat 
shirt collars, for instance. When you see the way New Tide gets that dirt errr, [ New Tide for mildness to your hands! 
line out, you'll wonder if there’s anything it can’t do. Get some . . . soon! Ss A 

are lothes, spot ; 7 , 
New Tide is available now —in the same familiar package. 7 


Now, more than ever... the cleanest clean possible is 








Happy meals for everybody — the whole 
family loves that better natural flavor of 
natural unprocessed Carolina Brand and 
River Brand White Rice. They make Mom 
happy, too, because they always cook so 
quick and easy! 


TASTES BETTER NATURALLY! 
COOKS QUICK NATURALLY! 


READY TO EAT 
aS fast 
as any rice! 


14 Minutes from Box to Plate. 
Fast Cooking Recipes 
on Every Box. 


RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. Houston, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. El Campo, Texas 


RIVER BRAND 
Popular low-cost 
medium grain rice. 


CAROLINA BRAND 
King size 
extra long grain rice. 


Eunice, la. 





Wonderful for wreaths, table decorations, tree trimmings, toys, gift 







y 4 wraps, outdoor ornaments, and a hundred other holiday items. 
i per 

=» KRY pray Paint 
St we 


the “push button” paint that 


instantly glamorizes Christmas decorations 
If you prize it... KRYLON-ize it! 


a SV 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
while the phone rings on and on. And with 
it, and above it, and through it all comes, 
‘Mamma, do dis... Mamma, dodis... 
Mamma, do dis’ incessantly, monoto- 
nously, unendingly, from four-year-old. 

Mother leans chin on mop handle and 
mutters, ‘“‘Next time I'll raise chickens, 
Lord. Children are too much.” 

Then ten-year-old slips in—rough and 
ready, all boy, fifth-grade football 
player—to confide, ““At the Cub Scout 
meeting we had to list the five things 
most precious to us, and I did: One—God; 
two—love; three—peace; four—America; 
five—Strauss waltzes.” 

Suddenly the baby’s eyes seem very 
blue, six-year-old’s hair looks as if it 
might curl, fingerprints retreat again, 
daddy walks in. Really, life could not be 
richer. It is a glory never to be bartered. 

‘‘Lord, keep the chickens. I'll carry on 
for now. And thank You—trom the bot- 


tom of my heart.” y 
Sincerely, 
LUCY McNAMARA HAGAN 


Old Oriental Custom 


Honolulu, T.H. 
Dear Editor: With the ‘‘new”’ Oriental 
type of furnishings, I have been wondering 
why, with all the innumerable labor- 
saving devices, no one has come up with 
the suggestion of adopting the age-old 
Oriental custom of leaving shoes at the 
entry of a house. Why not tubbable slip- 
pers to be worn only in the house, to be 
put on immediately upon coming in the 
door? This would have particular merit 
in view of the expense and work of clean- 
ing light-colored rugs and tile—also in 
keeping hardwood floors glossy and pol- 
ished. 
Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA CROSS 


O.K. for You, Robert! 


Granada Hills, California 

Dear Sirs: My brother Robert is two 
years older than I am and has always done 
everything first. So I'd sure like to fix him 





by getting myself in the JoURNAL. (He 
never made it.) 
Yours, 
JOHN BOSTIAN GRIFFIN 


The Ceremony Known 
as Afternoon Tea 


London, England 

Dear Editors: When I was first con- 
fronted with a pot of very strong brown 
tea, a pot of hot water, a pitcher of milk, 
a bowl of sugar, and an empty cup in 
which I was eventually supposed to create 
a delectable brew, I sadly realized that the 
delights of English teatime were reserved 
for the initiated. 

Now after six months of diligent ob- 
serving (and innumerable cups of tea), I 
am prepared to give my compatriots a 
practical initiation. 

First, let's see what English tea isn’t. A 
friend from California wrote to tell me 
how she had created a proper English at- 
mosphere by preparing clear green China 
tea (I bet she could even see the bottom of 
the cup!), toasted English muffins and 
orange marmalade. I never had the heart 
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to tell her that what she actually had was 
a curiously international meal represent- 
ing the Orient, American pseudo-English 
and the English breakfast. My friend 
would probably be pacified by being re- 
minded that we won our independence 
long ago, and she can fix her tea as she 
pleases. But she mustn’t pretend it’s 
English. 

If you will be my guest, we shall set the 
clock at 4 P.M. There will be either a table 
set or individual space provided around 
the room; and at each place are a cup and 
saucer, small plate, knife similar to a 
bread-and-butter knife, and a tiny spoon. 
No forks are allowed. 

First the pot must be warmed with hot 
water. Once this water is discarded, the 
tea leaves are added to thé)pot and the 
water is added “‘hot off the boil.’’ The 
packets always instruct you in scientific 
measuring—one teaspoon of tea per cup. 
Then it proceeds iJlogically to tell you to 
fill the pot with boiling water, never seem- 
ing to note that different pots hold differ- 
ent amounts. One cold measure by cup- 
fuls, but this would take away romance 
and never allow for the variety of en- 
countering an average cup of tea or one 
which is “‘jolly good.” 

Now fill another pot with boiling water 
and proceed to the tea table to pour. We 
then approach a controversial subject: 
whether milk is to be poured into the cup 
before or after the tea. (You will have 
milk.) The milk firsters claim that the 
liquids mix better if the tea is on top; the 
miik lasters insist that their system al- 
lows more accurate judging in the amount 
of milk added as the tea turns color. The 
point is, be certain to ask; everyone always 
has an opinion. Sugar is optional—guests 
help themselves. Finally, the extra pot of 
boiling water is used to refill the pot con- 
taining tea leaves when a fresh brew is 
needed. 

The rules for selection of foods to ac- 
company the tea are even more strict and 
numerous. The basic principle is: proceed 
in courses from the less sweet to the more 
sweet. Do not sample cake before bread 
and butter. We might start with hot but- 
tered toast, scones, or crumpets accom- 
panied by jam or, if lucky, lemon curd. 
This first course is followed by sweet bis- 
cuits—and here a vocabulary lesson is in 
order. When I want a biscuit, I ask for a 
scone, and if I want cookies, I ask for 
sweet biscuits. Once sweet biscuits are 
consumed, cakes appear, and even the 
tiniest morsel has a very important name: 
Jap Fancies, Piped Genoese Slices, Choc- 
olate Boxes, Treacle Tartlets, Ginger 
Parkins. You recall that forks are forbid- 
den? You must cultivate the art of slicing 
your sweet into an edible portion and then 
taking it in hand—rather difficult, but 
you'll learn. Since by this time it must be 
at least 5:05, you are free to depart. (You 
must never leave at 5, since it would ap- 
pear you had been clock watching.) 

I'm certain that my California friend 
is now dashing to the kitchen to prove she 
is capable of doing this properly, and to 
let her know there are no hard feelings, I 
shall share my recipe, borrowed straight 
from my English landlady, for Lemon 
Curd, a delicious jam substitute blessed 
with an unfortunately ugly name. 


LEMON CURD 


24 cup granulated sugar 
44 cup butter 

Strained juice of 2 lemons 
Lemon rind (optional) 

3 eggs 


Place sugar, butter, lemon juice and rind 
in a saucepan. Beat eggs and add to first 
mixture. Cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly. Mixture will become thin and 
syrupy but will gradually thicken. When 
it is thick and custardlike (about 20 
minutes), remove from heat and pour into 


a jar. . 
Sincerely, 
BETTY PETERSON 


CORRECTION 


In ‘‘What Causes Third-Day 
Blues?”’ (October Journal) an ar- 
ticle by Dr. James Clarke Mo- 
loney was quoted, but wrongly 


attributed to Child-Parent Di- 
gest. The correct publication is 
Child-Family Digest. We apolo- 
gize for any confusion which may 
have resulted from our error. ED. 
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Strong man with a 
weakness for beauty. 


EVE 


Utterly feminine with 
a flair for fashion. 
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The fashion that turns 
a leg into a legend! 
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own. We use a very old cast-iron 
One with a cover and a sturdy disposi- 
tion. It hangs comfortably over the apple- 
wood fire or works well on the range. 

I dare say a thousand years hence if 
archaeologists should dig up Stillmead- 
ow’s kitchen, they would be hard put 
to it to establish the period. For if they 
first uncovered the hand-wrought square 
nails and the ancient H and L hinges and 
my old iron kettle and the wooden sugar 
scoop and the mortar and pestle and the 
wooden bread tray that we use for sal- 
ads—well, they would be happy. But then 
they might dig up the pressure cooker, 
the modern metal pans, the stainless- 
steel cutlery, not to mention the toaster 
and coffee maker! 

The secret of a good soup is long, slow 
cooking and plenty of ingredients in it. 
I can well remember the first time mamma 
took me to a formal dinner and when the 
consommé came on I looked up and said 
in a clear and carrying voice, “But 
mamma, it hasn’t got a thing in it!” 

The typical Stillmeadow soup begins 
with marrowbones, a bouquet garni (which 
is parsley, celery tops, leek tops or what- 
ever I find around), onions—naturally— 
6 or 7 cloves, seasoned salt, freshly 
ground pepper, a pinch of chili, of garlic, 
and a sprinkle of monosodium glutamate. 
After a long simmer, I add the vegetables 
such as firm winter carrots, diced po- 
tatoes, celery. Cabbage does no harm. 
Later I add all the leftover vegetables in 
the refrigerator, a few frozen peas, Lima 
beans, mushrooms. I may even add that 
solitary parsnip—but parsnips are sweet 
and should be used sparingly. Then I 
dump in a can of tomatoes. In case the 
bones are on the scant side, I take out my 
favorite concentrates and add a teaspoon 
of beef extract or meat paste. And to- 
mato paste adds that special taste. (I 
always use a little of this in gravy.) 

This is all so easy. Every time I go past 
the soup kettle on my way to let dogs in, 
let dogs out, get the mail or hunt for 
something, I stop long enough to toss 
something in the soup kettle. A bay leaf 
is a must. 

This soup has infinite variations. Such 
as noodles or macaroni. Or parsley 
dumplings. 

If the soup bones have meat on them— 
and our Louis is very good about meat 
on the bones—we serve horse-radish. 
The chunks of well-seasoned hearty beef 
close to the bone take kindly to horse- 
radish; you eat the soup separately. 

When Jill ladles it out, she always 
serves the cockers and Irish too. They 
like soup better than anything except the 
crispy fat from a steak. 

Christmas soup is, of course, based on 
turkey, and I take a dim view of people 
who strain it. My turkey soup could al- 
most walk alone. The dressing gives it 
such an added stability, and so does that 
tiny bit of giblet gravy. I do not use 
potatoes in this, always noodles or spa- 
ghetti, for the dressing is already there. 
It is a messy job taking the meat from 
the turkey bones, but well worth it. 

Before Christmas, Jill brings home a 
ham, so we are fortified against extra 
guests. We love the true rich Virginia 


\ ow the soup kettle comes into its 





























This is the season to open 
the doors of the heart. 


: 
ham, but the Northern ham is also.de| 
cious. The new boned, cooked ham it 
very good, and so easy. | 

We no longer cut our own Christm) 
tree, because we have grown so anxioi] 
about conservation. All the Christ 
trees we planted years ago, we find 
cannot bear to cut. But in our villag| 
the buying of a tree is rather unusual. 
hundred trees are stacked around in tl} 
yard of the Bullet Hill School (the olde} 
school in Connecticut, we are told 
Everyone drives into the schoolyard ar 
finds his tree and loads it in the trunk | } 
the car and goes home with it. Even' i} 
ally, by asking around, we find we ; $ 
leave the money for it at the store, at} 
the: American Legion or the Lions 
whoever will pick it up. This makes 
glad to live here, just as I feel glad wh« 
we pass a vegetable stand by the road ar} ~ 
can choose whatever we want and p|_ 
the money in a cigar box. 

One Sunday I ran out of gas on 
way home from church and I pulled 1 
at Arza Bennett’s gas station. Althou 
he is closed on Sunday, some man w| 
there working on his car, so he pumpi|!. 
my cat full of gas, and said, “You ci 
settle tomorrow.”’ Of course I could ha) 
taken off for Canada with sixteen gallo] 
of gas, but around here this seldo} 
happens. | 

A few transients do skip with unpa| 
grocery bills, but I have known i 
grocer to carry people indefinitely, ai| 
get paid for his trust in the end. 

The snow falls gently the first time, b) 
starry flakes settle silently. The villa) 
children watch anxiously, for they a} 
dreaming of a white Christmas, and th 
may melt! But at my age, I view the sl] _ 
wondering whether the roads will l) 
slippery when we meet all those trai} 
ten miles away. Or whether the parkwa 
will be hazardous as the traffic skates o} 
of the city. Romantic or not, I prefer dj 
roads. { 

When the tree is set up, the house 4 
gins to smell of pine. Jill brings down | 
cartons of ornaments, and we check 
how many silver balls Holly broke le 
year as she flew to the door to greet t) 
children. We play Christmas carols | 
we trim the tree, and Jonquil comes in } 
wag at the candy canes. Holly is bu 
sniffing at the woodshed door, for t 
turkey is there, wrapped in foil. f 
. CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 fo), 
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Happy Holidays begin with, 2 
Undercover Strategysby. 
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This Christmas, give yourse 
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figure flattery for every OU : 
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“Happy Holidays—a gift from you to you.”’ Begin with the beautiful Formfit 
figure that gives you a confident “I know I’m beautiful’ feeling on every 
special holiday occasion. You'll feel like the angel on top of the tree... 
and the whole world will sparkle at your feet. See this striking “Holiday” 
collection of Formfit Bras ... at fine stores everywhere. 


“Holiday” Strapless padded Brassaliere No. 394. Plunges in front, dips ways down in 
the back. Lace and Nylon powernet with contour-shaped cups. Wired underbust and 
detachable garters. White or Black. Sizes 32A to 38C. $15. 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY + CHICAGO + NEW YORK + CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


OWN By CEIL CHAPMAN 
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Buckwheats and franks— 


a meal in itself just 10 shakes off your shelf! 


Shake up a batch of “Penny-cakes”! 


You'll coin a mint of compliments when you serve Aunt Jemima tangy Buck- 
wheat ‘‘Penny-cakes”. Just slice frankfurters into “pennies” a fourth of an 





Aunt 
inch thick, and place them on hot fry-pan. Put Aunt Jemima mixings in i“ 


shaker (see package directions), shake ten times, and pour over each cluster. 
Flip ’em once. Serve with hot syrup or barbecue sauce for a hearty lunch 
or supper dish. And have plenty of “seconds” ready. 
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COLIN SIMKIN COLLECTION 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH 
Lithographed by Nathaniel Currier 
about ten years before his partnership 
with James Merritt Ives. 

Some of C. & I.’s early publications 
included important historical scenes. 
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~ DESERT CHRISTMAS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from 
the east .. . saying, Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews ? For we have seen his star in the east, and have come 
to worship him.” 


We sat on bleachers—nearly 3000 of us—under the 
spangled night sky, and a man’s voice narrating the im- 
mortal lines from Matthew rang out with peculiar clarity 
in the intense stillness of the desert. As he spoke a large 
electric star did rise in the east, and we saw the dim 
silhouettes of head-shawled men on camels. 


3° 


“And as Luke records,’ the voice continued, “She 
brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a manger ; because there was 
no room for him in the inn.” 


A light appeared behind a gauzy curtain and a young girl, 
about fifteen, was seen bending over an infant, her face grave 
and serene, with a youthful Joseph in the background. 


** And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night,” the 
voice related. 

‘And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. ... For unto you is 
born this day .. . a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. ... 

“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men... . 

“And the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 


”° 


PASS? ./<%3 


Out of the dimness as the voice spoke, the shepherds 
appeared with their sheep, wearing the dress of the desert 
shepherds as it has been from time immemorial, their 


heads, too, shawled to the shoulders, and in their hands 
the familiar crooks. Throughout the Near East one sees 


such figures everywhere—very familiar to.th epherd of 
men, Who spoke of them in His parables. We saw that 
these were very young indeed—perhaps ten or twelve years 
old. The sheep behaved as sheep do, and the young shep- 
herds were put to it to herd them away from the bleachers 
toward the manger, over which the star had shifted, and 
we laughed a little. 

But angels (with pretty American little-girl faces) now 
appeared over the Lord’s birthplace, opening and closing 
their wings; the wise men dismounted from their camels, 
which dropped to their knees; the voice of the invisible 
reader was silent, but behind another filmy screen a chorus 
swelled forth: 


“Joy to the world, the Lord is come, 
Let earth receive her King.” 


And at that moment a new star appeared above the 
angels, the great evening star, seeming as do all stars in the 
desert East much closer to the earth than elsewhere, and 
glory shone around in a light as soft as that cast by the 
moon. The voices sang: 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold.” 


The reverent little figures as still as those in the créches 
carved from olive wood today in Bethlehem, the lovely 
voices singing now the grand Christmas choruses—“O 
come all ye faithful,’ and now the gentle ones, “O little 
town of Bethlehem,” and “Silent Night’’—cast a spell over 
all of us, and a three-star American general, sitting beside 
me, brushed his eyes in a gesture half ashamed. 

The presentation of the Nativity continued through nar- 
ration and song, accompanying nine luminous tableaux. 
A great deal of talent, dramatic, scenic and musical, had 
been mobilized among the many youngsters and a few 


Suggests Elsie, the Borden Cow 


1 (7-0z.) can tuna fish 14 cup chopped onion 
2 (8-0z.) cans tomato sauce 
34, teaspoon salt 14, teaspoon oregano 
1 cup (4-0z.) elbow macaroni, cooked 
1 (114 02.) canister of Borden’s Grated 
Parmesan and Romano Cheese 





1/4 cup chopped celery 
1 cup water 
14 teaspoon pepper 


Drain tuna, reserving 3 tablespoons oil. Cook onions and celery in oil until soft. 
Add tomato sauce, water and seasoning. Simmer, covered 15 minutes. Arrange 
layers of macaroni, tuna and sauce in greased 1-quart casserole. Sprinkle each 
layer of sauce generously with Borden’s Grated Parmesan and Romano Cheese. 
It’s the only blend of two great Italian cheeses — dry, sharp Parmesan and rich, 
full-flavored Romano. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes or until 


sauce bubbles. Makes 4 servings. 


P.S. Borden’s exclusive blend of two popular Italian cheeses 


bite of many casseroles. 


perks up every hot 


And here’s an idea. Keep a big 3-oz. canister handy at all times—so your 
family can shake new cheese excitement on spaghetti, onion soup, hot vegetables, 
salads, eggs, etc. It shakes easily because the holes are extra-large. Keeps fresh 
for days without refrigeration. And only Borden’s Grated Parmesan and Romano 


tastes so great! 


me hordens 


See Borden’s TV shows, “The People's Choice” and “Fury” over NBC 





For 100 years folks have been saying, 
“If it's Borden's, it’s got to be good!”’ 


Fine Cheeses . Milk 
Ice Cream « Starlac 


© 1957, The Borden Co, 


adults. We sat in coats, with blankets over our 
knees, for when the sun goes down desert 
nights are cold, with a different coldness from 
that of snowy lands. 

We had been dreaming of a white Christ- 
mas, there in Saudi Arabia a year ago. For 
the Northerner, Christmas is snow and holly, 
mistletoe and tinseled spruce trees, a log on 
the hearth, roast goose or turkey and a fruity 
pudding. But the magical story is neither 
Northern nor Western. Jesus was born in the 
Near East, and we were seeing the re-enact- 
ment of the holy night very much as it must 
have appeared two thousand yéars ago, in the 
Judean hills. 

Every year at Christmastime the drama of 
the Nativity is presented in Dhahran by the 
Employees Association of the oil company, 
ARAMCO, whose administrative center is 
there. It is a community of 5000, the largest 
permanent American colony outside the 
United States, more recently added to by the 
officers, soldiers and their wives of the Amer- 
ican air base. 

Almost all the actors in this annual festival 
are children or teen-agers from the American 
schools in Dhahran, Ras at Tanura, Abqaiq 
(other ARAMCO centers), or from high 


schools as far away as Beirut, Paris or Rome, 


flown in by the “school ? 
bus” for the holidays. 

To be picked to play 
the role of Mary or 
Joseph is the honor of 
the year. There were 
roles, however, for some 
seventy youngsters and 
a few adults. 

But wise men’s camels 
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IF COULD BREATHE =; 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 
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in Judaism} God is never depicted in painti 
or sculpture. ‘ 

Contrary to publicized views, no Jew 
barred from Saudi Arabia because of his’ 
ligious faith. The ban is of political orig 
Saudi Arabia, like the other Arab states, ¢ 
siders Israel as an alien intrusion into Ar 
territory at the cost of the Palestinian Ara 
does not recognize the state, and considers 
Jews, no matter what their citizenship, to 
probable Zionists and possible Israel ager 
No other Arab country goes so far in th 
respects. 


Ginscnden suffers in the desert state | 
cause it may not engage in proselytizing 
missionary activities, b churches or “ 
its monuments. And the Americans, reco; 
ing that they are foreigners and guests, ct 
form to the laws of the land. 

But perhaps for that very reason the A: 
ican communities celebrate their religic 
festivals and services more intensely and * 
reverently, it seemed to me, than they doe 
where. | 

They worship at altars set up in pri 
homes or in the recreation center, and whet 
Protestant or Catholic the congregations 
proportion to the population are large. 
religious festivals ret) 
or have regained, 
intrinsic meani 
Christmas is the Ma 
Christ, as Easter | 
resurrection service. 
of them are 
meated by that pec} 
quality of the truly 
erent Christian: joy 

















must always be led by 
Arabs, because camels 
are obstreperous beasts 
that few Americans can 


If I could breathe 
Breath into clay, 
I'd make you turn 


To me and say 










Of course the Ar} 
can communities 
imported all the ¢ 
aspects of Christi 


master or train. And as 
Arabs and Saudis the 
Arab participants are 
not Christians, but 
Moslems. 

Saudi Arabia is en- 
tirely Moslem, and com- 
pulsorily so. No church 
spire raises the cross 
throughout its vast but 
scarcely populated des- 
erts, in its few large 
towns, or even in the 
new ones built by the oil 
company. The only pub- 
lic places of worship are 
the domed mosques. Saudi Arabia shelters the 
holy places of Islam in Mecca and Medina. 
The king heads the Wahabi, the most rigorous 
and puritanical of Islamic sects, and he is pres- 
ident of the Islamic Council, which stretches 
into all Moslem lands. Certain Islamic laws 
are imposed upon those who live in Saudi 
Arabia, no matter what their origins or prin- 
ciples. The manufacture, importation and sale 
of alcoholic beverages is, for instance, for- 
bidden as contrary to Koranic law. 


M osiems count both Moses and Jesus 
among their three prophets, of whom they 
consider Mohammed the last and the greatest. 
A Moslem respects the religions of others and 
has no respect whatever for atheists, and hun- 
dreds of Arab proverbs express contempt for 
“the fool who says in his heart there is no 
God.” Theirs is, I think, the purest monothe- 
ism in existence; they reject the divinity of 
Christ, but claim none for Mohammed. They 
reject Judaism as a racial religion. In their 
theology “‘There is but one God of all the 
universe and mankind, and Mohammed is His 
prophet”... “God was not begot nor begets.”” 
And God has no chosen people. God, in their 
belief, was there before the beginning of time 
and will be when mankind’s time is ended. 
To God (Allah) many human characteristics 
are attributed. He is “‘merciful, kind.’ But 
above all He is Power, awesome, inscrutable 
and even (to the Christian mind) arbitrary. 
Nothing in the universe occurs without His 
will. The intimate personal relation that the de- 
vout Christian feels to have with God through 
Christ is not, as far as I can understand, 
shared by the Moslems, though they prostrate 
themselves in prayer five times a day. And (as 


Say what? Are we 

With words concerned? 
You need not speak! 

Oh, if you turned 


That lunar head 

My lost stars wreathe, 
I'd speak for both 

If I could breathe. 


ce 












































Christmas food, Cl; 
mas trees, and s| 
Claus and his rein}_ 
Some residents i 
real trees from Eu 
but others are extre 
ingenious in decor} 
the native trees, or 
that can be macy 
flourish in the slil 
saline soil in the 
climate, burning 
summer and almo 
void of rain—alt 
when rains come 
can be torrential. 
The “‘do-it-yourself” movement reig' 
communities and individuals vie wit 
another in external and internal Chri 
decorations. One sees the back and leg 
large Santa Claus going head first dd 
home chimney. Wreaths of marigold} 
other annuals, in full bloom in Dece 
appear on doors. Every single house | 
landed in colored lights. And throug 
windows one hears recordings of the ¢ 
mas carols of all Christian nations. | 
Even the Moslem Arabs catch the 
tion; perhaps because so large a P| 
Christmas spending is done in the | 
Arab town of Khobar, near Dhahran- 
is more than that. The last word we} 
when we left the capital, Riyadh, en r« 
Dhahran, was a shy “Merry Christma] 
a warm handshake from an Arab atten| 
the airport. 
There is continual Christmas visitin} 
home to home, in the various clubs, an¢ 
Guest House, which, after long travels, }} 
extremely luxurious to its warmly rf 
visitors. Actually, like the homes of tht 
pany executives. it is quite simple—a| 
type house built of stone with a smal} 
garden behind a neatly clipped he 
walls bowered with flowering vines tha} 
not find in this country north of Florij. 
Like most American institutions, its } 
sis is on comfort. We enjoyed our}; 
where the water was always hot, our ex 
good beds, the many American mé 
which arrive only a few days after pub 
and the superb meals prepared and sep 
East Indians of foodstuffs importe 
many nations. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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Christmas Bell Salad rings your praises when you 


fix it with tender, satin-smooth Del Monte Pears 


Here they are in all their glory to grace your 
holiday salads and desserts — fragrant, mellow, 
ever-so-tender DeL Monte Pears! 


Nothing but the smoothest, finest-grained 
Bartlett pears find their way to you under the 
Det Monte label. Every luscious half is perfectly 
ripened, creamy-white and juicy. And we make 
a special point of packing DEL Monte Pears in 
a syrup that’s exactly right to enhance their 
delicate bouquet and flavor. 


So any time you want pears at their best- 
looking and best-tasting, ask for De. MonTE 
Brand Pears. And isn’t that every time? 


CHRISTMAS BELL SALAD 


1 cup cottage cheese 
1 pkg. (3 oz.) cream cheese 


4 to 6 green (mint-flavored) 
maraschino cherries, halved ; DEL onre aus ye 


1 teaspoon unflavored gelatine Salad greens 


Ye cup syrup from green cherries 


2 pkgs. strawberry or cherry- 
flavored gelatin 


Mix cottage and cream cheeses. Soften unflavored gelatine in 
syrup from cherries; dissolve over hot water. Stir into cheese. 
Arrange cherry halves in bottom of 13g-qt. mold or bowl; spoon 
in cheese mixture carefully. Chill till set. Make red gelatin, 
using 344 cups liquid for the 2 pkgs. instead of 4 cups called for 
in directions. Chill till syrupy; pour over cheese. Chill 4 to 5 
hours. At serving time, unmold on greens, add well-drained 
DEL MONTE Pear Halves. Serves 8 to 11. 


Del Monte’ Pears 
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Here’s good news 
for grownups and children 
troubled with tooth decay 


Do You Get 


More Than Your Share 
of Cavities? 


Does it seem as though you're always getting 
cavities? M 

Well, you've got lots of company! 

Tooth decay strikes 95% of all Americans. 
Every year, we develop new cavities far faster 
than our dentists can fill them. 

That’s why you'll be excited, as I am, to learn 
about a new discovery that cuts cavities almost 
in half —for grownups and children both. 

Most cavities begin in “soft spots” —weak 
places on tooth\ surfaces. Now scientists have 
found that a new stannous fluoride toothpaste 
prevents soft spots from turning into cavities. 

The new toothpaste, Crest with Fluoristan, 
actually strengthens soft spots against decay — 
something no toothpaste has ever done before. 

“Sounds wonderful,” I said, “but how do you 
know Crest cuts decay?” 

I was told about the Crest “in-use” testing 
program, in which thousands of grownups and 
children took part. This is the greatest testing 
program ever conducted on any toothpaste. 

The scientists in charge of this project 
showed me the reports of the tests published 
in official dental journals, 

People who brushed with Crest had far fewer 
new cavities than those who used ordinary 
toothpaste. 

In one test on children (supervised by a fa- 


mous university 1s Crest cut new decay by 49%, 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


In another test with grownups, Crest reduced 
new decay by 42%. 

Many of the people who tested Crest had no 
new cavities at all between checkups by the 
dentist, I also learned. That’s the happy situa- 
tion which Norman Rockwell has dramatized 
on the opposite page. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean you'll never 
have anogber cavity if you brush with Crest. 

But you'll certainly be far less likely to get 
cavities. And Crest will help keep teeth decay- 


Questions you've asked us about CREST 


How long was Crest tested? 
—Mrs. Jerry Wallace, Seattle, Washington 


Repeated tests were made over a 4-year 
period. Thousands of people took part, both 
grownups and children. Some brushed 

with Crest, others with ordinary toothpaste. 


The results were checked by X-rays and dental 
examinations made at regular intervals 
by the scientists who conducted the tests. 


How does Crest prevent soft spots from 
turning into cavities? —Mrs. Mildred 
Harrington, San Francisco, California 


A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE ~ 
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free and attractive—for you and your whole 
family. 

If you hate to have cavities filled, this is won- — 
derful news indeed! 


For an informative, attractively illustrated 
booklet of 30 pages, “How to Take Care of 
Your Teeth,” send your name and address with ~ 
10¢ to: Director, Division of Dental Research, 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. F-1, P. O. Box 182, 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio. ' 





Crest with Fluoristan actually combines 
with and strengthens teeth against decay. 
This protective effect is greatest in soft 
spots, which are vulnerable areas on 
teeth where decay is likely to start. 


What is Fluoristan? 
—Mrs. Mary Lorick, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Fluoristan* is a special fluoride formula 
that makes possible Crest’s unique action 
against decay, for both children 

and grownups. 
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“Look, Mom —no cavities!” 


Crest Toothpaste stops soft spots from turning into cavities—means far 
less decay for grownups and children. 


So | 


aie «60s | «~And Crest freshens your mouth — 





sweetens your breath! 


*Fluoristan is a trademark for Procter & Gamble’s 
exclusive fluoride tooth decay fighter. 


©1957, The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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1 One of ee FINEST PIANOS 
used in =e SCHOOLS 


CHURCHES 





HOSPITALS 





GOVERNMENT 


AGENCIES 
and thousands of ow 
HOMES Sane es 


Official Piano of The Philadelphia Orchestra 


LESTER PIANO MFG. CO., INC. 
LESTER 13, PA. 


Pe ae 
New Hamburger 


FREE! recive Bookie 


Send for illustrated Munt’s Tomato Sauce recipe 
booklet, ““21 New Ways to Serve Hamburger.” 
Delicious, easy-fixing dishes your family will love. 
Free! Write: Hunt Foods, Inc., Dept. J-12, P.O. 
Box 5, Fullerton, Calif. In Canada: Hunt Foods, 
Tilbury, Ontario. 






Slipperette stretch slippers. For home or 


travel. Nylon with lamé trim for ladies. 


Special styles for men and children, too. 
Popularly priced at better stores everywhere. 


Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Forest City Knitting Co., London, Ont. 





UNDER COVER 


“Merry Christmas to all,”’ 


ew York at Christmastime is a 

friendly town. The crowds on 
Fifth Avenue, laden with handsome 
packages, smile happily at strangers; 
the enormous tree in Radio City 
beckons one and all, and the smaller 
trees twinkle in front of nearly every 
church; store windows open up fairy- 
land. Park Avenue, lined with lighted 
trees, reminds us at this time of the 
boys who died in war, and who would 
have liked this memorial; carols hang 
in the air, the carillon; créches are 
out in the open; the complacent lions 
in front of the Public Library wear 
wreaths of hemlock and balsam. It 
is a heart-warming interlude. 


Every Christmas I find myself giving 
the same dearly loved old children’s 
books. It is not fair, because some of to- 
day’s books are going to be tomorrow’s 
dearly beloved. So I'll name a few of 
both. But I can’t help it if I get a lump in 
my throat over THE WIND IN THE WIL- 
Lows, THE JUNGLE Book (Mowsgli!), 
BLACK BEAuTY (still the top favorite with 
children) and LitrLE WomeEN (their sec- 
ond choice); THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 
(as much a part of the very young child’s 
life as a toothbrush), THE ADVENTURES 
OF ToM SAWYER and OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN (in spite of the—to me—ridiculous 
stand on Huckleberry Finn now taken by 
the New York public schools), Howard 
Pyle’s THe Merry ADVENTURES OF 
Rosin Hoop and THE Story OF KING 
ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS; ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, TREASURE ISLAND. It’s 
like singing old songs together, when all 
the generations know the same books. 


For children who have this library, 
because it was their mother’s or grand- 
father’s, here are a few new ones: 
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says the Radio City tree. 


THE DAY THE COW SNEEZED, by 
James Flora (Harcourt Brace, $2.95), 
age 4-8; BED-KNOB AND BROOMSTICK, 
by Mary Norton, author of The Bor- 
rowers (Harcourt Brace, $3), age 8-12; 
TIME OF WONDER, by Robert Mc- 
Closkey (Viking, $3.50)—a lovely book 
about Maine for any age; and BOY 
BLUE’S BOOK OF BEASTS, by William 
Jay Smith—delightful funny imagina- 
tive verses (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
S24i5)s 


One charming series for children with 
particularly beautiful French illustrations 
includes CINDERELLA, THE FABLES 
OF LA FONTAINE, SNOW WHITE 
(Grosset & Dunlap, $1.95 each). These 
books were designed in France and have a 
bright new spacious look. 


GET AWAY FROM ME WITH THOSE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS is just as_ it 
sounds—funny fresh. “There are certain 
things that if anyone gives them to me 
for Christmas I will scream.” It is Sylvia 
Wright’s pained comments on the nui- 
sances she and all of us have to suffer 
through. How to be Happy Though Fired, 
How I Lost One-and-a-half Pounds, How 
to Make Chicken Paté Once, How to 
Mend a Broken Heart. ““Who has ever 
had a broken heart about the next to last 
person?” (McGraw-Hill, $3.75.) 


James Thurber’s ALARMS AND 
DIVERSIONS (Harper, $3.95) is a nearly 
complete Thurber—stories, verse, draw- 
ings, dogs, seals, lions, people with re- 
signed expressionless faces. It needs no 
word from me. But if you don’t happen 
to know The Last Flower, a Parable in 
Pictures, then buy the book for yourself! 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | 


THE GLUYAS WILLIAMS GALLERY 
(Harper, $4.95) is also funny—twenty- 
five of his drawings plus gems by Ed 
Streeter, Bob Benchley, Corey Ford, 
Laurence McKinney, David McCord, all 
with Williams’ illustrations. 


e » f 


Bennett Cerf has eschewed humor 
as such this time for a particularly re- 
warding anthology: READING FOR 
PLEASURE (Harper, $4.95). He has 
omitted the stories that you can find 
blindfold in almost every other anthol- 
ogy, and has honestly included only what 
he himself has read with pleasure and re- 
membered, from Carson to Capote, from 
Meredith to Marquand by way of Mans- 
field and Michener, Coppard, Canfield, 
Collier. e 


For gran’pa and gran’ma, the nostalgic 
type, theres THE OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC (Ives Washburn, $5). “Fair 
words butter no parsnips.” 


For the man who needs a few pointers, 
try THE EDUCATION OF A POKER 
PLAYER (Simon & Schuster, $3.50). This 
is by Herbert O. Yardley, the man 
who broke the Japanese cipher in 1919, 
a man with a mind for mathematics who 
has won at poker consistently since he 
was 16. This is his story complete with 
Five-Card Draw, Seven-Card Stud, 
Seven Card Hi-Lo, Table Stakes, and a 
background of the Far West and Chung- 


king e é 

For men not interested in poker: 
HAMMOND’S WEATHER KIT (Ham- 
mond & Co., Maplewood, N. J., $1), 
with a map and a chart and a “weather 
wheel” which predicts the weather, given 
a certain wind, the way “time wheels” 
tell you the time all over the world. 





COLLIER’S 





‘tA child can put it together 
if his father lets him alone.” 


ear 


And for yourself, when Christmas gets to 
be more than you can take, here are two 
good detective stories: 


IF DEATH EVER SLEPT (Viking, 
$2.95) is one of Rex Stout’s best Nero 
Wolfe yarns. And DEATH OF A POST- 
MAN, by John Creasy (Harper, $2.95) 
is the very best by that author that I have 
read—and he writes fifteen a year! 


~ MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


JACK MARKOW_ 


W-EMBER, 1957 
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MONOPOLY 

Parker Brothers’ Trade-Mark 
Name For Its Real Estate 
Trading Game. Most Popular 
of the World’s Great 
Standard Games. 

No. 9 Edition. Board, remov- 
able “Banker’s Tray”, tokens, 
plastic houses and hotels, dice, 
and “money”; $4.00. No. 12 
Edition. Complete, plus plastic 
tray, 2 packs of “money”; $5.00. 
No. 5 Deluxe Edition. Im- 
ported plastic houses, hotels, 
extra dice and “money”. $10.00. 


PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


GIFT FOR: 


SORRY! 

Parker Brothers’ 
Trade-Mark Name 

For Its Slide Pursuit Game 
An immensely popular Board 
game combining skill and 


chance. Moves and thrilling | 


situations controlled by cards. 
Don’t count on victory ’til the 
last play. SORRY is full of sur- 
prises. Complete with board, 
SORRY cards, plastic pieces, 
rules. Also Point-Scoring Rules 
for Adult and Club play. 2, 3, 
or 4 players. $3.00. 

PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


GIFT FOR: 


Fill your Christmas Toy List right on 


a : | "ER ys 
American Toy Promotion 4 


Carefully $é€lected toys from leading American manufacturers, members of the Quality Goods Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. 


Batter Up! 

MICKEY MANTLE’S REMOTE 
CONTROL BATTING PRAC- 
TICE “SWITCH HITTER” 

For Little League sluggers who 
want to sharpen up their bat- 
ting! Controlled by the batter, 
this amazing automatic pitch- 
ing machine burns ’em in—will 
soon have him swatting homers 
every time he steps up to the 
plate. Complete with auto- 
matic pitcher, 15 feet of tube, 
and 3 harmless unbreakable 
balls. Indoor-outdoor fun for 
boys 3 to 12. $6.98. 

IRWIN CORPORATION 

85 Factory St., Nashua, N. H. 


Cold ae Led (pe 


When The Girls Get Together 
“MISS BUTTERFINGERS”’ 
TEA SET 

No more breakage worries at 
little lassies’ tea parties! Of 
gleaming unbreakable “poly”, 
this charming service-for-4 
holds 28 pieces. Contains 
large plates, cups and saucers, 
teapot, sugar bowl, creamer, 
spoons, knives, forks. Safe and 
harmless, in attractive pink 
and gray combination with 
flower design. Girls 2 to 12. 
$2.98. Service for 6, $3.98. 


IRWIN CORPORATION 
85 Factory St., Nashua, N. H. 


GIFT FOR: 
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Road To Success 
CAREERS* 


Fascinating and absorbing 
game lets 2 to 6 players pick 
their own goal in life. 8 careers 
to choose from—farming, law, 
business, etc. Realistically, 
players work hard to achieve 
money, fame, or happiness, 
whichever appeals most. Com- 
plete with board, cards, 6 play- 
ing pieces, dice, score pad, 
“money”, rules. $3.00. 


PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


GIFT FOR: 


ROOK* 


A Parker 4-Suit Card Game 


One of America’s best-known, 
popular card games. Many dif- 
ferent variations can be played 
with a single pack. ROOK cards, 
57 to a pack, are finest quality. 
For 2 to 4 players with special 
games for larger groups, party 
entertainment. Separate rules 
for playing Club Rook. $1.25. 


PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


GIFT FOR: 
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Army on Wheels 
MILITARY MOTOR POOL 
His playtime army keeps roll- 
in’ with this authentically de- 
tailed set. 5 large vehicles: 
Motor Truck, Open Truck, 
Fire Truck, Wrecker Truck, 
Dump Truck. Battery oper- 
ated electric control unit steers 
them, sends them forward or 
backward. Sturdy, rugged, 
made of unbreakable “poly”. 
For ages 2 to 10. $5.98. Mili- 
tary Transport Set, 3 car re- 
mote controlled, $2.98. 


IRWIN CORPORATION 
85 Factory St., Nashua, N. H. 


GIFT FOR: 


Building Going Up! 
GIRDER AND PANEL 
BUILDING SET 

Now, build the way real mod- 
ern buildings are built. With 
girders, construct framework 
like structural steel on mason- 
ite foundation. Build up walls 
with prefab panels. Put on 
roofs, flags and signs. Young- 
sters get real thrill building 
original skyscrapers, airport 
terminals, shopping centers and 
hundreds more. Easy. Sturdy 
plastic, colorful. $3.98. 
KENNER PRODUCTS 


912 Sycamore St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


GIFT FOR: 
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Oil Painting Made Easy 
OIL PAINT-BY-NUMBER SET* 


Every child can become a real 
honest-to-goodness artist with 
no training at all! Just follow 
the numbers—the right colors 
go on the exact spot and soon 
you’ve a superb oil painting for 
your own room. Set contains 
2 beautiful subjects on large 
pre-numbered canvases, 20 
paints, 2 fine brushes, plus a 
quality plastic frame. Ages 9 
to 16.$3.98.7 Others from $.98.T 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 


Grown-Up Glamor 

for the Jr. Miss 

DELUXE COSMETIC 
VANITY CASE* 

The most fabulous vanity/cos- 
metic set imaginable! Rich, ele- 
gant pearl-studded case snugs 
shut with zipper. Chock full of 
handsome toy cosmetic and 
vanity items just like Mommy’s. 
Completely safe and harmless. 
Starts little girls on the right 
road to good grooming habits. 
Ages 6 to 12. $4.98.+ Others 
from $.98. 

HASSENFELD BROS., INC 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


AR. ss 


For Your Favorite 
Little Charmer 


CHARMS.-~’N’-CHAINS CRAFT* 


Now she can have a glamorous 
charm bracelet each day of the 
week. Magnificent plastic jew- 
elry tray holds a treasure-trove 
of chains and popular-theme 
charms that snap into place 
without clips. Hundreds of 
combinations are possible, lets 
her design to suit her own taste. 
A sure delight for every young 
lady, from 6 to 16. $2.98.7 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 


Famous Funniest Family 


MR. AND MRS. POTATO 
HEAD AND PETS* 


Potatoes, turnips, carrots, etc. 
become hilarious characters. 
Includes Mr. and Mrs., 2 ani- 
mal pets, noses, eyes, mus- 
taches, pipe, plus a host of 
other items. Always a gift-time 
favorite, this popular set stimu- 
lates the imagination, provides 
exciting, creative pleasure for 
youngsters from 4 to 16. $1.98.+ 
Others at $.98 and $2.98. 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 











Write child's name next to “GIFT FOR”........then turn to 


Fill your Christmas Toy 


Toys shown are carefully selected for safety and age appeal from leading American 
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Prescriptions for Fun 


DELUXE DOCTOR CASE* 
DELUXE NURSE CASE* 


All-day entertainment for bud- 
ding doctors and nurses. 2-tone 
unbreakable plastic kits hold 
realistic professional-looking 
items; stethoscope, microscope, 
syringe, bandage, etc. Even 
candy pills! Completely safe. 
Hours of entertainment for 
children from 4 to 12. $2.98.7 
Others from $.98. 


HASSENFELD BROS, INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 


For The Budding Seamstress 


DELUXE JUNIOR MISS 
SEWING CASE* 


Youngsters learn to sew like 
Mother. Smart, luxurious hat- 
box case holds precision-made 
replica of famous Necchi sew- 
ing machine. Kit is complete 
with lovely moving-eye doll 
crowned with real hair, dresses, 
thread, needles, patterns, and 
instructions. A creative, pleas- 
ure-filled gift for girls from 6 
to 16. $4.98.7 Others from $.98. 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 















A Game and Toy Combined 
FEARLESS FIREMAN* 


Brand new 2-in-1 excitement 
for children from 4 to 10 as 
they capture the thrills of play- 
ing fireman. 18 people to be 
saved, 3 firemen to rush to the 
rescue. Complete with 3 fire- 
trucks, building, garage, and 
spinner. Little children will in- 
vent their own games, for the 
older ones there’s an easy in- 
struction booklet. $1.98. 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 


Water Color 
Painting Made Easy 
PENCIL CRAFT 
PAINTING SET* 


Color the pre-sketched pic-— 
tures with water-soluble pen- | 
cils—finish with brush and you | 
have a lovely painting. 6 sub- 
jects pre-sketched by famous 
artists, 12 water-color-tipped 
pencils, professional-style 
brush, sharpener, water dish, 
and color illustrations of all 
subjects. Ages 8 to adult. $1.98.7 
Others from $.98. 


HASSENFELD BROS., INC. 
Central Falls, Rhode Island 


GIFT FOR: 
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Bouquet of pleasure 

PETAL CRAFT* 

Fascinating and educational 
entertainment for children 4 
years and up. Creative pictures 
and designs are made with 200 
sanitary, unbreakable plastic 
petals in 10 brilliant colors. 
These snap into holes on the 
board to form unlimited de- 
signs. Precision-made petals 
can’t fall out, but push out 
easily to start new pictures. 
$4.00. Other sets at $1.50, $2.50, 
and $7.50. 


PETAL CRAFT, INC. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


GIFT FOR: 


Play Cooking Is 
Real Cooking! 


MINIATURE REVERE WARE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE SET 


Gleaming copperclad stainless 
steel miniatures—replicas of 
Mommy’s famous Revere 
Ware. Set contains 9 handsome, 
durable pieces; sauce pan and 
cover, skillet, sauce pot and 
cover, whistling tea kettle, cof- 
fee pot and cover, mixing bowl. 
Perfect for girls 3 to 10. $9.98. 


REVERE COPPER & BRASS INC. 
Rome Manufacturing Co. Div. 
Rome, New York 


GIFT FOR: 


tay ~=©6manufacturers, members of the Quality Goods Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. 


Twinkle, Twinkle 
Christmas Bells! 


GLOLITE GIANT TWINKLING 
3-BELL CLUSTER 


So realistic they almost play 
“Jingle Bells”! 3 red plastic 
bells twinkle on and off indi- 
vidually. Bright red bow, simu- 
lated poinsettia and holly leaves 
of red, green, and silver tie the 
bells together, form a delight- 
ful decoration for indoor and 
outdoor use. Complete with 
lamps and cord. $2.98. 


THE GLOL!ITE CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ill. 


GIFT FOR: 


New Beauty For Your Tree 


DELUXE ROYALITES* 15- 
LITE INDOOR TREE SET 


Have a spectacular tree with 
this set of 15 different colored 
lamps. Each lamp burns inde- 
pendently—if one goes out the 
others stay lit. Even if a socket 
is smashed, special safety fea- 
ture lets set function perfectly 
and safely, no exposed wires. 
Royal Klips, add-on connector, 
extension plug. $5.25. 


ROYALITES, INC. 
14th Floor, Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


GIFT FOR: 
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Farmyard Frolic 
No. 953 LARGE FARM SET* 


Hours of fun on the farm for 
youngsters from 2 to 8. Set 
contains barn and silo, farmer 
and wife, tractor and rider, 
wagon, fences, plus a wide as- 
sortment of farming livestock. 
All 42 pieces realistically fash- 
ioned of scratchproof, sanitary, 
unbreakable, rubber-like vinyl. 
$3.69. 


AUBURN RUBBER CO., INC. 
725 West 11th St. 
Auburn, Indiana 


GIFT FOR: 


Jefferson’s No. 85 


LONE RANGER* 
COWBOY GUITAR 


Make yours a tuneful home- 
on-the-range with this fine gui- 
tar. Rich professional tone, 6 
strings, exclusive Lock-Tite 
Tuning Pegs. Silk-screened 2- 
color decorations on lacquered 
ivory and brown finish. Comes 
with shoulder cord, instructions 
for tuning and playing. 6 years 
and up. $3.98.1 Lone Ranger 
Deluxe Guitar $4.98.7 


JEFFERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2433 N. Orianna St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


GIFT FOR: 


tomot> 


Gay As Christmas! 
FROSTY-GLOW VISCA PINE 
TREE* WITH ORNAMENTS 


Cheery Holiday decoration. 2 
feet high, covered with snow- 
like frosty rayon flocking and 
glistening color ornaments, it’s 
perfect for mantle, buffet, table 
centerpiece, TV set. Rugged, 
sturdy construction; branches 
individually secured with rayon 
yarn, can’t fall out. Flame re- 
tardant. Style 424F. In pink, 
white, blue, or green. $7.95. 


TREES INTERNATIONAL 
2310 Prudential Building 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


GIFT FOR: 


Sparkling Magic 

For Your Tree 
HEAVENLY TWINKLE 
STAR LITES* 


Cheeriest Yuletide decorations 
ever! Specially designed lamps 
twinkle like stars in the night 
... light your whole room with 
the gay delightful spirit of 
Christmas. Tree trimmin’ time 
takes on added fun and pleas- 
ure for the entire family. Fire- 
proof, shockproof, completely 
safe. $3.98. 

AMICAL, INC. 

1472 Merchandise Mart 

Chicago 54, Ill. 


GIFT FOR: 


Loaded for Bear! 


DAISY* FRONTIER 
SCOUTING KIT 


Everything junior plainsmen 
need to guard the wagon train! 
Large bang-’n’-smoke rifle has 
bronzed barrel and stock, fea- 
tures real magnifying scope. 
Complete with leather belt, 
pistol, canteen, holsters. Can- 
teen has built-in compass, holds 
pint of fluid. Boys and girls 
8 to 12. $9.95. Slightly higher 
in West. 

DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 


GIFT FOR: 





Great Guns! 


DAISY* DOUBLE 
HOLSTER SET 


No young cowboy likes to ven- 
ture out without his shootin’ 
irons, especially this beautiful 
holster set. Two break-action 
Western repeating pistols with 
carved handles; in holster and 
belt of heavy leather with 
tooled edges, soft fringe, jewels, 
conches, 6 bullets. Boys and 
girls 8 to 12. $4.98. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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Quick on the Trigger 


DAISY* BIG SMOKE 
SUPER PLAY RIFLE 


What a thrill when your little 
buckaroos set their sights on 
this man-sized rifle with brand 
new cocking action! New 
Muzzle Blast Chamber bangs, 
smokes like the real thing, yet 
it's completely safe and harm- 
less. Heavy steel parts are 
sturdy and durable. For boys 
and girls 8 to 12. $2.98. Slightly 
higher in West. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 


GIFT FOR: 


Double-Action Trail 
Blazers! 


DAISY* DOUBLE HOLSTER 
SET WITH CANTEEN 


Now, thirsty junior pioneers 
can tote their own “water- 
hole” with them! Pint canteen 
has built-in real compass, 
leather holster. Set is complete 
with 2 Western cap repeaters, 
snap - fastening belt with 12 
bright bullets, and gun holsters 
with soft suede fringe, silvery 
conches, and gilded stars. For 
boys and girls from 8 to 12. 

$7.95. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 


GIFT FOR: 






Write child’s name next to “GIFT FOR” ........then turn to 


Fill your Christmas Toy 


Toys shown are carefully selected for safety and age appeal from leading American 













New Faces of ’57 


CARTOONIST 
MAGIC SNAP BOARD 





Hilarious fun for all as you de- 
sign and color your own car- 
toon characters. 29 plastic 
pieces twist in different. direc- 
tions, form unlimited number 
of caricatures. Pieces snap into 
board, can’t fall out. Simply 
push out to form new faces. 
Includes crayons to give faces 
life-like skin tones. Washable 
colors. Ages 4 to adult. $2.98. 
H. & K. TOY CO. 


7108-7120 Tonnelle Avenue 
North Bergen, New Jersey 











GIFT FOR: 


Tower of Pleasure! 


AMERICAN SKYLINE* 
CONSTRUCTION SET 


Just 3 simple parts needed to 
make true H-O gauge skyscrap- 
ers, railroad stations, bridges, 
or the newest building in town! 
Finest high-impact plastic parts 
are strong, flexible, safe. 723 
pieces, easy instructions let you 
assemble, disassemble endless 
variety of models. Children 6 
and up. $6.00. Other sets $2.00 
to $15.00. 


HALSAM PRODUCTS Co. 
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Kitchen Fun For Tots 
MAMA’S HELPER GIFT PACK 


Little lady fingers are less 
likely to stray toward hot 
stoves and whirring appliances 
with these appealing wooden, 
pre-school playtime utensils. 
Everything just like Mommy’s. 
Set includes Merry Bell Roll- 
ing Pin, Jolly Jingle Sweeper, 
Mary Mix Beater, Tinkle Bell 
Food Grinder. 1 to 5 years. 

$7.50. 


Cc. W. DOEPKE MFG. CO., INC. 
Rossmoyne, Ohio 







GIFT FOR: 


Wings On Their Feet! 


WINCHESTER* SUPER-SPEED 
MODEL 60 ROLLER SKATES 


Fastest, smoothest, quietest 
skates ever! All-rubber wheels 
outlast steel, cushion against 
shock. Surer, quicker steering 
on turns. 20 ball bearings per 
wheel make skating easier, let 
you glide along all day without 
tiring. Skate extends from 7%” 
to 11%”. Ages 7 thru teens. 

$5.95. 


WINCHESTER ROLLER SKATES 


Winchester-Western Division 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


GIFT FOR: 
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King of The Hill! 
FLEXIBLE FLYER* 


America’s most popular sled. 
Way ahead in performance. 
New colors, distinctive styl- 
ing, streamlined and striking 
beauty. Buy the best—buy 
Flexible Flyer with strong 
steel, grooved runners, chrome 
plated bumper and white ash 
deck, plus exclusive Super 
Steering and Airline Safety 
Runners. 8 models for young- 
est tots to adults. $9.75 to 

$29.50.17 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


5th St. and Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


GIFT FOR: 


Year Round Coasting 
FLEXY* RACER 


Here’s a toy that is fast becom- 
ing the pride of the neighbor- 
hood. Made by world-famous 
Flexible Flyer to give your 
boys and girls loads of excit- 
ing, safe outdoor fun. The 
new Flexy Racer has powerful, 
quick stopping brakes; safe, 
sure steering and spring steel 
bumper. Ball bearing wheels 
and rubber tires mean smooth 
riding. Ages 6 to 13. $19.95.+7 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


5th St. and Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


GIFT FOR: 


Everything for “Dolly Care” 
DE LUXE DOLL-E-LAYETTE* 


Everything the little mother 
needs for a trip with “baby.” 
10%”, lifelike vinyl doll drinks 
real water, wets till her diaper 
needs changing! Sturdy “Over- 
night Basket” is complete with 
Chix diapers, unbreakable 
nursing bottles with caps, nip- 
ples, bottle-brush, rattle, bib, 
cup, funnel and spoon. Hours 
of fun for ages 3 to 9. $3.98.7 


AMERICAN METAL 
SPECIALTIES CORP.* 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


GIFT FOR: 


Cross-Country Thrills! 
SKILL-DRIVE* 


All the fun and excitement of 
driving Daddy’s car are right 
at your youngster’s fingertips! 
Object is to stay on the road 
as electronic controls move car 
forward, backward, to either 
side. Kids meet all sorts of 
highway conditions, learn dex- 
terity and coordination on a 
wonderful cross-country joy 
ride. Ages 5 and over. $2.00. 


SIDNEY A. TARSON CO. 
712 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, III. 


GIFT FOR: 


'* page 24 for the name of your favorite toy store. 
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Discover Worlds You've 
Never Seen! 


GILBERT SENIOR 
MICROSCOPE & LAB SET 


See shrimp eggs come to life 
through this 3-stop Turret 
Bronze Medal Microscope. 
Magnifies to 405 times! Auto- 
matic focusing, Ramsden lens, 
“click-stop” power positioning. 
Complete with filters, test tubes 
and rack, dissecting equip- 
ment, and chemicals, all con- 
tained in steel cabinet. Ages 8 
to 16. $10.95. 77 


A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


Erector Square 
New Haven 6, Conn. 


GIFT FOR: 


Scientific Private Eye 


GILBERT CHEMISTRY 
EXPERIMENT LAB 


Educational fun and pleasure 
as Jr. G-Men learn how the 
F.B.I. uses science in crime de- 
tection! 561 fascinating experi- 
ments—fingerprinting, secret 
writing, invisible ink, many 
others. Big array of chemicals, 
alcohol lamp, and other inter- 
esting apparatus make this an 
exciting gift-set for boys and 
girls 8 to 16. $10.00.7 tt 


A. Cc. GILBERT COMPANY 
Erector Square 
New Haven 6, Conn. 


GIFT FOR: 







Living Designs 
THE MAGIC DESIGNER 


Just slip in a paper disc and 
you're ready to create thou- 
sands of different designs! 
Fascinating entertainment your 
child will never outgrow; de- 
signs can be transferred to 
other crafts—metal, leather, 
ceramics, etc. Sturdy, all-steel 
construction, easy to operate. 
For boys and girls of all ages, 
7 to 70. $3.95. Paper refills 60¢ 
per 100. 


NORTHERN SIGNAL CO., INC. 
Saukville, Wisconsin 


GIFT FOR: 


A magic journey to 
the land of enchantment! 


TRU-VUE 
3-DIMENSION GIFT SET 


Delightful and fascinating! 
Three exciting picture stories, 
plus sturdy 3-dimension viewer. 
Fairy Tales, Cowboys, and Ad- 
venture come thrillingly alive 
in the magic of 3-dimension 
and sparkling color. Timely 
new stories continually added 
to line. The perfect gift for 
ages 4 to 14. $2.98. Deluxe Set 
also available. 


TRU-VUE COMPANY 
Beaverton, Oregon 


GIFT FOR: 











America’s best-selling 


finger-paint set 
REDSKIN* FINGER PAINTS 


Anyone can make imaginative 
pictures and designs immedi- 
ately! Creative fun for all ages 
—from 3 years up to adults. 
Set is complete with paper, 
spatulas, instructions, and 
totally harmless, easy-cleaning 
paints. 2-oz. jars of red, yel- 
low, green, blue, brown, black. 
A fascinating gift for every 
child on your list. $2.00.7 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 


GIFT FOR: 





Westward Ho! 


No. 563 EARLY AMERICAN 
FRONTIER SET 


Small-fry Daniel Boones can 
recreate the western frontier 
with this life-like set. Complete 
with Indians, frontiersmen, na- 
tive animals, covered wagon, 
log cabin, wigwams, and color- 
ful cardboard backgrounds. All 
44 pieces realistically designed 
in soft, sanitary, unbreakable 
rubber-like vinyl. Ages 3 to 10. 

$3.98. 
AUBURN RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


725 West 11th Street 
Auburn, Indiana 
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to “GIFT FOR”........then turn to 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Wheel and deal the fun! 
RACK-O* 


Watch the excitement mount 
as the whole family spends a 
day at Monte Carlo. World’s 
newest card game races along 
as players try to place ten 
cards in numerical progression 
in handsome plastic racks. 
Keenly competitive, fast and 
easy to play. 2, 3 or 4 players 
may play alone or as partners. 
For ages 10 to adult. 4 plastic 
tracks, 60 cards and instruc- 
tions. $2.00.7 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 


GIFT FOR: 


A Whiz of a Quiz 


GO TO THE HEAD 
OF THE CLASS* 


Educational fun for the entire 
family in a classroom setting! 
New 3-section quiz book in- 
cludes 792 questions and an- 
swers for juniors, intermedi- 
ates, adults. Players move 
from desk to desk, grade to 
grade—winner gets to “college” 
first. Advancement depends on 
knowledge, ingenuity, luck. For 
2 to 8 players, age 6 to adults. 
$3.00.7 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 


GIFT FOR: 





Fill your Christmas Toy 






























Never a Housing Shortage! 
BLOCK CITY* 


Whatever your model building 
fancy—you can make hundreds 
of different, real-as-life build- 
ings with this creative, fun- 
filled set. Contains everything 
you need—interlocking blocks, 
roofing material, doors, win- 
dows, picket fence, lots more. 
Rugged, molded, shatterproof 
plastic. Ages 5 and up. Sets at 
$1.98, $2.95, $4.95, $7.50, $9.95, 
$15. 

PLASTIC BLOCK CITY, INC. 
4227 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. 


GIFT FOR: 


Toys shown are carefully selected for safety and age appeal from leading American 





Rack Up the Fun! 
BURROWES POOL TABLE 


Loads of at-home thrills with 
the exciting, always popular 
game of pool. This handsome, 
rugged pool table has many 
professional features; green 
cloth-covered surface, cush- 
ions, counters, ball return, etc. 
Folds flat for easy storing. 
Complete with balls, triangle, 
cues, easy instructions. Boys 
and girls 10 to 14. $34.95.7 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
Portland, Maine 


GIFT FOR: 









Jon Gnagy 
“LEARN TO DRAW” OUTFIT 


By Jon Gnagy, television’s fa- 
vorite art instructor! Teaches 
drawing step-by-step. Supplies 
all materials needed...variety 
of special drawing pencils, 
chalks, kneaded eraser, sketch- 
ing paper, sharpener, drawing 
board, and 64-page fully illus- 
trated Art Instruction Book. 
All ages. $2.95. 

ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 
2 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Jumpin’ Joy! 
HI-’N’-LO BOUNCER* 


Lots more bounce to the ounce 
with this aluminum pogo stick! 
Travels higher, farther, faster 
with less effort. Steel plunger 
shaft, oil-tempered dual springs 
can’t weaken or break under 
weights up to 200 lbs. Steps 
and tip of special non-skid rub- 
ber. Sponge-rubber ball safety 
top. An exciting outlet for the 
extra energy of children 7 years 
and up. $6.98. 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS INC. 
200 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


GIFT FOR: 
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Jet Away To Happy Times! 
AMF JUNIOR TRIKE* 


Now the tricycle crowd can 
really “zoom into space” on 
this thrilling jet-styled trike 
with jet-fin nose and tail. Sturdy 
FLITE-LINE fenders and truss 
rods; ball-bearing front wheel, 
padded vinyl saddle. Glides 
smoothly on semi-pneumatic 
tires. In black finish with red, 
white and chrome trim. 3 sizes 
for children 2 to 6. 


JUNIOR TOY DIVISION 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
215 Marble St., Hammond, Ind. 


GIFT FOR: 


Ready For A Joy Ride! 
AMF JUNIOR DELUXE 
CHAIN DRIVE TRIKE* 


Make any space-happy young- 
ster feel like a jet pilot! Easy- 
riding chain drive with sturdy 
FLITE-LINE frame, fenders 
and full-length chain guard. 
Padded vinyl saddle; ball-bear- 
ing front wheel, semi-pneu- 
matic tires. Flamboyant 
maroon finish with white trim; 
red and white jet-fin nose and 
tail. Perfect for children 3 to 6. 


JUNIOR TOY DIVISION 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
215 Marble St., Hammond, Ind. 


GIFT FOR: 


Dy page 24 for the name of your favorite toy store. 
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Happy Landings! 


“SUPER CUB 102” ENGINE- 
POWERED MODEL AIRPLANE 


You're off to the wild blue yon- 
der as you control this real- 
engine plane from take-off to 
3-point landing! Of super hi- 
impact resistant styrene. Plane 
conforms to all requirements 
of model flying. Easy-starting 
engine has unbreakable spring 
starter. Packed with thrills for 
boys and girls from 10 to adult. 

$7.95. 
L. M. COX MFG. CO., INC. 
Box 476, Santa Ana, Calif. 


GIFT FOR: 


Delightful Suite For 
Sweet Little Lassies 


PERT PAT DOLL 
FURNITURE SET #8 


How she’ll love these superb 
Miniatures! Authentic scale 
models of famous Pert Pat Ju- 
venile Furniture. Features: na- 
tural-finish hand-rubbed pine, 
foam rubber cushions, cotton 
print upholstery. Set contains 
rocker, chair, settee, cocktail 
table, end table, grandfather’s 
clock with moving hands, lamp 
with shade. Ages 3 and up. 
$7.95. 
PERT PAT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Boscawen, New Hampshire 


GIFT FOR: 


List right on these pages! 






*Trade-mark /7Prices slightly higher in South and West 
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manufacturers, members of the Quality Goods Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. 


4-Alarm Action! 


MR. WIGGLE’S* 
FIRE ENGINE 


Exciting and novel fire engine 
has 3 removable firemen, re- 
movable ladders, and a bell 
that clangs! Goes around cor- 
ners like a real hook-’n’-ladder 
—and no matter how you pull 
it, the back always catches up 
with the front. Provides hours 
of thrilling fun for boys and 
girls from 2 to 6. $2.00. Slightly 
higher in Canada. 


WILKENING MFG. CO. 


Consumer Products Division 
Phila. 42, Pa.—Toronto, Canada 


GIFT FOR: 


It’s a Goal! 
FACE-OFF* MAGNETIC 
ICE HOCKEY 


Puck-chasin’ fun at its sizzling 
best as the action whizzes up 
and down the board! Players 
skate, whirl, shoot...all at your 
command by remote magnetic 


™ control. Captures the thrills 


and excitement of a real rink 
for ages 8 to 12. For two play- 
ers, $5.95; for four players, 
$7.95. Larger, deluxe set with 
Fiberglas rink for ages 12 and 
over, $12.95. 


THE GAMECRAFT COMPANY 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania 


GIFT FOR: 
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Magic Bazooka! 
SUPERSONIC DEFENDER 


Here’s the exciting gun of the 
future to make your space ca- 
det the envy of the block! 
Amazingly accurate play-rifle 
knocks over targets up to 60 
feet away with an invisible ball 
of air. Uses no ammunition, 
completely safe and silent. 
Great for target practice, 
games, parties, or just plain 
fun in or out of doors. Shat- 
ter-proof plastic gun and 16 
targets. $7.95. 


AIDS INCORPORATED 
211 Arena St., El Segundo, Calif. 


GIFT FOR: 


New Family Pet 
HAPPY TIGER BLACKBOARD 


Kids love colorful, unique Mr. 
Tiger—they’d rather write on 
him than walls or furniture! 
Perfect household message 
center—for posting menus, 
shopping lists, bedtime sched- 
ules, baby-sitter instructions, 
etc. Sturdy construction, com, 
plete with chalk and eraser. 
Ages 3 to adult. Also available 
is an “Eager Beaver” character. 

$1.50.7 


F.P.1., INCORPORATED 
336 Third Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


GIFT FOR: 
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American Toy Promotion 


ALL ITEMS SHOWN ON PREVIOUS 7 PAGES 
CAN BE SEEN ON TV IN THESE CITIES..... 
BUY THEM AT THESE FINE STORES. 
sal Md.—Downtown . .Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
ae Belvedere ..Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Edmondson ..Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Eastpoint.. Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Birmingham, Ala : : Pizitz 
Boston, Mass Gilchrist Company 
Buffalo, N. Y Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Chicago, Ill Marshall Field 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . red King Drug Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio William Taylor Son & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio F. & R. Lazarus Company 
Des Moines, lowa Younker Brothers 
Detroit, Mich fae fais Crowley's 
Houston, Tex " SE ae aoe 
lis, | . S. Ayres p y 
Minit play Jordan Marsh-Miami 


Miami, Fla. r 
 Hilthibl bli obbedoesopopooucppoood Bamberger 's 
Morristown, N. J. ...Bamberger’s 
NASHVIIEMTIEM Mats erelararnce toss ciate reucistaue’srmyeyeiane Harveys 


New Orleans, La Krauss Company, Ltd. 
New York City _.....Macy’s, Herald Square 
N.Y ate Macy’s, Parkchester 
Macy’s, Jamaica 


N y Macy’s, Flatbush 
N.Y fits Macy’s, White Plains 
N.Y ......Macy’s, Roosevelt Field, L. I. 
Newark, N. J. .....-. Sosa ce Bamberger’s 
Payainssa Noel caper te cae etchel st sietolocte later Bamberger’s 
Philadel phiaibase eicm oe speiedeterete is cetetens Snellenburgs 
PitiShire name erty teramerosietete eererene Boggs & Buhl 
PAI tTeLC New Sicuc yes crac tat etimveleretere ete retere Bamberger’s 
Portland, Ore ....Olds & King 
Princeton, N.J ...Bamberger’s 


San Francisco, Cal .Macy’s California 
St. Louis, Mo. Scruggs Vandervoort Barney Stores 


Tampa, Fla....... ..Maas Brothers 
Toledo, Ohio Tiedtke’s 
Tulsa, Okla. Brown-Dunkin Company 


ALL ITEMS AT THESE FINE STORES ALSO 
Alexandria, Va Martin’s Hardware 
Allegan, Mich. Allegan’s Toyland—Bill’s Cut Rate Store 
Atlantic City, N.J. Ronnie's 5 & 10c Store 
Atlantic City (Ventnor) N.J. Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 
Blackwood, N.J Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 
Brilliant, Ohio Brilliant Hardware 


Camden, N.J . Sbar’s 
Charlottesville, Va Toy Headquarters 
Claymont, Del Richardson Variety Stores 
Columbia, Pa ..Motter Supply Co. 
Dayton, Ohio The Elder & Johnston Co. 


Dayton, Ohio. Miller's 5c to $1., Inc. 


Dayton, Ohio 

Decatur, Mich 

Dowagiac, Mich 

East Lancaster, Pa 
Elsmere, Delaware 

El Paso, Texas 

Elkins Park, Pa 
Fayetteville, N.€ 
Fayetteville, N.C.. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Galesburg, Mich 

Glenside, Pa Slee 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Grandville, Mich....... 
Greensburg, Pa.......... 
Hamburg, N.Y.... 
Harwich Port, M 
Hastings, Mich... : 
Holland, Mich........ 
Houston, Texas. 
Huntington, W. ventas inte 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
Kalamazoo, Mich..... 
Kalamazoo, Mich........ 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... 
Kalamazoo, Mich... 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... 


Kalamazoo, Mich... 


bier Toyland Stores 
Decatur News Stand 

The Stilwell Company 
Ronnie's 5 & 10c Store 
Richardson Variety Stores 
Springer’s 

Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 
The Capitol 

The Toy King 

Leonard's Dept. Store 
Grant's Dept. Store 

: Ronnie's 5 & 10c Store 
.. Alger pera es Hardware 
..Chic's Toyland 
..Emdin’s Toy Super Mart 
Rylee’s Super Hardware 
Wyoming Park Pharmacy 
Payne’s Pharmacy 

Jan and Jeff's Toychest 

, Kronenberg’s, Inc. 
Harwich Port Hardware 
Western Auto Store 
Reliable Cycle Shop 
Playhouse Toy Stores 
.Rich’s Toy Shop 

City Drug “2 

The Cradle 

Harvey Hardware & Toys 
R & J Five to One Dollar 
Stafford Hardware 

The Tot Shops 

The Toy and Hobby Shop 
Trim Hardware 

Van Avery Drug Store 














Lancaster, Pa...... Toy Fair 
McKeesport, Pa... The Toy Shoppe 
Memphis, Tenn... Bry’s 


Rose Toyland 

Milton Hardware & Furn. 
Peerless Products Co., Inc. 
Trapp’s Toyland 

Freddie’s Auto Supply 
Richardson Variety Stores 
Lee’s Auto Stores 

; Andy's 

Western Auto Assoc. Store 
...Big Top Stores 

J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Olson & Clark Hobby Center 
Pine Tree Hardware, Inc. 
F. R. Hopkins Hardware 


Middletown, Ohio 
Milton, W. Va. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
Newark, N.Y. 
Newport, Del. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y... 
Niles, Mich 

Nitro, W. Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. tie 
Paden City, W. Va.... 


Parchment, Mich..... Kiddy Korner 
Parchment, Mich.... Parchment Pharmacy 
Passaic, N.J...........Prospect Toy & Juvenile Shop 
Paw Paw, Mich....... Western Auto Assoc. Store 
Peoria liane ctelciete Brown Auto Stores 
Philadelphia, Pa... . Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 


Plainwell, Mich.... 
Point Pleasant, W. Va 
Pomeroy, Ohio. . 
Kichardson Park, Del 
Kio Grande, N.J. 


Western Auto Store 

Fruth Pharmacy 

Eddie’s Home & Auto Store 
Richardson Variety Store 
Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 


Kiver Forest, Hl. Earl Webber Co. 
Salem, N.J Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 
South Bend, Ind Grigereit Bon Bon Toys 
South Bend, Ind Grigereit Juvenile Furn. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio Ronald Hardware Co. 
Staunton, Va Young Hardware, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mich. Grigereit Juvenile Furn. 
Sturgis, Mich Ernie D. Cross 
Stroudsburg, Pa Ronnie’s 5 & 10c Store 
Syracuse, N.Y Sam's Hobby & Toy Centers 


Uniontown, Pa 
Upper D Pa 


Jan and Jeff’s Toy Chest 
Jonas Toy & Stationery Shop 
yu Mich... Weeks & Brumbaugh 5c to $1 Store 
Vv 1.J Aron’s 5 & 10c Store 
W amsport, Pa Carroll House Toy Fair 

De Richardson Variety Stores 
Ve Va Earle Rogers Company 


The following distributors service American Toy 
Promotion retailers in each area and do not sell 
to the general public. 


Allentown, Pa., Kicin Bros. Paper & Twine (¢ At- 
lanta, Ga., So ‘ Toy & Hobby ¢ Boston, Mass. 
Arved D ) Inc Bridger, Mont., V & A Dis. 
tributing ¢ Chicago, Ill., Gale-Devon Co.: Kelenyi & 
Cincinnati, hio, Imex Cory; Dallas, Tex. 


Phoreson 





R ( 


| Detroit, Mich., Sydn Kann & Co 

Grand Rapids, Mich., \ ih 8 Huntington 
W.Va., Cra 5 ( Jamaica, N.Y., Blumt z & | 
Saron, Inc.; Jersey City, N.J., Greenville Merchandise 
Kalamazoo, Mich., | C 
Long Island City, N.Y., : 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pro, ( I I Leuls 
ville, Ky., Gro Cr Nashville, Tenn. 

r Who le ¢ New Orleans, La., | : 
Elec Co.; Oakland, Cal., [ | ( 
Paducah, Ky., Rottger Peoria, I! 


geri Distribu 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Milto ) 1 

if i he 


( Roanoke, Va., | 

yherd Co Rochester, N.Y., Morr ; 
ym & ( I St. Louis, Mo 

East Syracuse, N.Y.,S& H DD ( Tamoa 

Fla Ir I Yonkers, N.Y ¥ ; Gu i Co 

Youngstown, Ohio, Ohio Paper Cc 


DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


Should 


parents fear 


teen-age idols/ 


~ 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





DR. SPOCK 


here are a variety of ways in which 

teen-agers bother their parents. The 
one that I’m thinking of today is the in- 
fatuation that millions of girls declare 
for one singer or movie actor or another. 
Some parents of each decade think that 
this is a new affliction and wonder what 
has come over the younger generation. 
But this kind of mass adoration has been 
taking place off and on for many years. 
I suppose that in earlier generations— 
before TV, radio, movies and phono- 
graph records—conditions did not favor 
such nationwide epidemics. In cities, 
though, certain matinee idols of the stage 


drew the same kind of frantic en- 
thusiasm. 
Adults read with amazement about 


long lines of adolescents waiting for 
hours outside the theater before the star 
appears, then greeting every step of his 
performance with tumultuous applause. 
They become uneasy when they hear of 
girls shrieking and sobbing and swoon- 
ing. If they see a performance themselves 
on TV or film, they may, in certain cases, 
be disgusted. City officials and other 
groups have got so mad and alarmed that 
they have even tried to keep a performer 
from coming to town. 

There are a number of aspects of ad- 
olescence that help to explain this phe- 
nomenon. I want to talk first about 
emotional and sexual development in 
general—and particularly in boys, be- 
cause I remember it so well. I'll come 
back to girls later. 

In the 3-to-5-year-old period, boys 
and girls go through a stage of emotional 
development in which there is consider- 
able interest in romance and sex, at a 
childish level. They love to play at being 
father and mother and taking care of 
their pretend children. Boys develop a 
particularly intense romantic attachment 
to their mothers and often speak of 
marrying them. Normal girls feel the 
same way about their fathers. Boys and 
girls are apt to become involved in sex 
play with each other and with themselves. 

We’ve learned from psychiatric work 
that children become somewhat anxious 
and guilty about their sexual interests by 


BOB WILLOUGHBY 


There’s a degree of satisfaction for teen-agers whose heroes irritate their parents. 


“It's a mistake for parents 
to interpret the responses of adolescent girls 


according to adult standards.” 


the time they are 5 or 6 years old, partly 
because of parental disapproval, partly 
because of rivalry with the parents and 
partly because of misunderstandings 
about the physical differences between 
boys and girls. It’s a complex matter 
which I'll discuss some other time. Any- 
way, they come to think of sex as bad 
and dangerous, to some degree, and they 
make vigorous efforts to suppress their 
interest in it. This period of intense re- 
pression lasts from about the age of 6 to 
the beginning of puberty development, 
which comes at 11 years for the average 
girl and 13 for the average boy. The re- 
pression is so successful that, by the age 
of 9 or 10 years, most boys declare loudly 
that girls are silly, irritating and repul- 
sive. Girls retaliate by agreeing that boys 
are impossibly rough and mean, which 
they often are. (Of course the persistence 
with which the sexes scorn each other 
and tease each other at this age shows 
that they still retain considerable interest 
in each other, underneath.) 

The glandular changes of puberty 
which bring about a rather violent re- 
awakening of personal and sexual feel- 
ings have to work against these deeply 
ingrained habits of repression. As a re- 
sult, the child often does not recognize 
the feelings for what they are at first and 
he continues to try to ignore them for 
some time afterward. We have come to 
realize, through psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology, that he partially understands 
them in his unconscious mind, yet largely 
fails to understand them consciously. 
What conscious knowledge he does have 
is kept vague and confused by the tension 
in his feelings, compounded as they are of 
excitement, inhibition and guiltiness. Al- 
together, sex is more uncomfortable than 
pleasurable in the early stages of 
adolescence. 

There are a number of different atti- 
tudes that will later blend together to 
create a mature romantic love: com- 
panionableness, protectiveness, joy in 
planning the future together, as well as 
sexual attraction. But in the young 
adolescent they are not ripening at the 
same rate and they don’t mix smoothly. 
So his friendliness may go out to one 
girl, his chivalry to another and _ his 
sexual interest to a third. 

Many boys have acquired such a 
strong conviction that sex is bad that 


they are unable to feel any sexual interest 
at first toward the ‘“‘nice”’ girls for whom 
they feel respect or tenderness. They can 
only respond in this way to girls who 
seem “bad.” This division of love into 
two compartments, and the division of 
the opposite sex into two categories, 
occurs to varying degrees in many girls 
at first too. (In a few individuals of both 
sexes it persists into adulthood and of 
course makes for serious marital prob- 
lems.) 

The adolescent slowly gains sexual 
maturity by becoming more accustomed 
to his new self, step by step, and also by 
becoming romantically interested in a 
succession of girls. Through them he 
learns not only about girls, but about 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, the boy’s most in- 
tense feelings of admiration may go out, 
in the very first stage of puberty, not toa 
girl—who is still taboo—but to a male 
teacher, or coach or hero. Many girls 
have crushes on revered women at this 
stage too. When a boy does get up the 
courage to think romantically about girls, 
he may find it much safer to daydream 
about an adventure with a faraway movie 
actress than with a home-town girl whom 
he might run into an hour later. Even 
after he realizes that he is interested in a 
girl nearby he may be quite content for 
months merely to think about her and 
make no move to speak to her or show 
his feelings. 

His first love may be a choice which 
baffles his family and friends. They can 
detect no visible common interest on 
which it could be based. As time goes on, 
his preferences are apt to become more 
realistic and longer lasting. But it’s only 
after a number of years that he is ready 
to recognize the girl who will be right for 
him for life and be able to offer her the 
combination of mature attitudes that 
will make him right for her. 

Perhaps you think I’m laying it on 
too thick, in the picture I’ve been draw- 
ing of bashfulness and bewilderment. 
There are some boys and girls who— 
even from the very beginning of ado- 
lescence—approach the opposite sex with 
apparent suavity. (In fact, there are a few 
children, brought up delinquently, who 
never develop any sexual inhibitions even 
in the 6-to-12-year-old period.) I suspect, 
though, CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Pans get twice the shine in half the time! New, 
stronger, tighter knit Brillo Soap Pads whisk 
away scorch, grease and stains like lightning! 
Nothing shines aluminum like new Brillo Soap 
Pads. Only Brillo guarantees results! You get a 
new utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 


PY po pusbant— 


illo speeds up your clean-ups, too! 


Whitewalls 





Aluminum doors 


Shop Tools 





Paint spatters 





Polish off pots and pans 
fast—have time for things 
you really enjoy 


© 


i i Brillo Soap Pads (red box) 
Soap-filled metal fiber pads 


Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Metal fiber pads plus 
cake of soap 


THRIFTIER! 5 and I2 pad boxes! 
BRILLO "Big I2” box gives you 2 extra pads! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















This Magic Fruit Cake is 
Oven-Ready in 15 Minutes 





MAGIC FRUIT CAKE 
(9 x 4.x 3-inch cake; 2 lb. 5 oz.) 


1 pkg. (9 oz.) Borden’s None Such 
Mince Meat e 12 cup water 
1 cup walnut meats, coarsely chopped 
1 cup (8 oz.) mixed candied fruit, coarsely 
chopped 


1% cups (15 oz. can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
1 egg, beaten e % cup flour 


4 teaspoon baking soda 


The magic ingredient is Eagle Brand— 
a special blend of wholesome milk and 
sugar pre-cooked to creamy smoothness. 
1. Break mince meat into small pieces 
and put in 2-quart saucepan. 2. Add 
water. Place over heat and stir until lumps 
are thoroughly broken. Boil briskly one 
minute, stirring constantly. Remove from 


Name 





Street_ 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 





B FREE! 


The Borden Company 

Dept. X-7, Box 171, New York 46, N. Y. 
Please send me Elsie’s free recipe book, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes 


The People’ 


heat; cool. 3. Add nuts, candied fruit, 
Eagle Brand and egg; blend well. Stir in 
flour and baking soda, until just blended. 
4. Pour mixture into 9 x 4 x 3-inch loaf 
pan which has been greased, wax-paper- 
lined and greased again. 5. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°F)* 1 hour and 30 min- 
utes, or until center springs back when 
lightly touched with finger and top is 
golden brown. 

“If a glass type baking dish is used, re- 
duce oven heat to 325°F. 


Bordens 


Borden’s Milk * Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream * Starlac 


©TBC 


For 100 years, folks have been saying, “If it’s 
Borden’s, it’s got to be good.” 


Get Elsie’s 28-page, 
mg Short-Cut Recipe Book 











§ Choice” and “ 


Fury” over NBC. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 
that the sophisticated early adolescents are 
good actors who are really less sure of 
themselves than they seem. But when they 
succeed in their bluffing they gain real con- 
fidence quickly. The timid ones aren’t able 
to take advantage of the opportunities that 
would teach them more assurance. 

Even if I have been giving a lopsided picture 
by emphasizing the more inhibited type of 
early adolescent, the points that I have been 
making are basically true of almost every 
normal teen-ager to a greater or lesser degree. 

Now we can get back to the response of 
girls in their early teens to the love songs and 
other seductive approaches of the singers and 
actors of the moment. Of course different 
personalities appeal to different girls. There 
is also the element of fashion, which makes 
one type particularly acceptable for a few 
years, and then another—just like clothes. 
There are the strong silent man, the whole- 
some boy, the tough guy, the wistful boy who 
seems to need mothering, the sexy male. 
Whatever the type, they all have the advantage 
that they can be dreamed about, to the heart’s 
content, without ever having to be coped with. 
A girl in her imagination can have the idol 
say or do anything she wants, and she herself 
can be irresistible. No risk of being spurned 
because she is unattractive or of being tongue- 
tied or of having the actor 
prove hard to manage. 
(During a trip abroad in 
1924 on a college athletic 
team, my friends and I 








icraves to find similarities in hobbies, tastes 
‘ideals with others his age. Erik Erikson, 
profound student of adoleseence, has pointec 
‘out that each individual at this age really find: 
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more important still is the fact that, to the 
average male, sex is predominantly a matter of 
initiative and activity rather than of passive 
response. He may be intrigued by a a 
actress, but he won’t be completely carriec 
away by a performance in which he plays ne 
active part. 
Tec are other factors that clinch the 
popularity of an idol of the teen-agers. They 
have a strong herd instinct. This is partly be. 
cause each one is somewhat frightened by his 
changed body, changed interests, changec 
feelings. He is so strange to himself that he 
‘wonders at times whether he is normal. He 

















himself in his friends. He -is-amazed and 
lieved and delighted when-he discovers thal 
someone else likes the same book, hates thi 
same teacher, responds to-the same music| 
has come to a similar philosophy of life. Thi 
need to share thoughts helps to explain wh) 
two girls who have been together all day an 
who have just parted rush to their phones t 
resume confidences. So if an adolescent gil 
can adore the same man that five million othe 
girls adore, she feels sure she’s normal, nj 
matter what her parents may say. 

And then if several thol 
sand devotees are gathere| 
in the presence of the idr 
in a theater, mass hyster| 
adds a pleasurable fren’ 


managed to get ourselves 
introduced to Gloria Swan- 
son, the reigning movie 
queen. But in an agonizing 
full circuit of the dance floor 
on the ocean liner I couldn’t 
find one single word to say 
to her, even though she gra- 
ciously tried to help me.) 
What parents find par- 
ticularly hard to take is the 
sexual suggestiveness of an 
occasional performer who 
has no appeal to them at 
all, and—harder still—the 
evidence that many of the 


SAYS 


There are three degrees of 
filial piety. The highest is 
being a credit to our par- 
ents; the second is not dis- 
gracing them; the lowest is 
being able simply to sup- 
port them. 


There is no one who does 
not eat and drink. But few 
there are who really know 
flavor. 


Worry not that no one 


knows of you; seek to be 
worth knowing. 


to the whole affair. 

Another aspect of t! 
herdlike behavior of tee} 
agers is their isolation fro, 
other age groups. They a: 
trying hard to outgrow the} 
own childishness, so thd) 
prefer to think of ther} 
selves as not children at a} 
Yet they are not really a} 
cepted into the ad 
world—at least not in o 
kind of civilization. In ma: 
simpler societies, adol 
cents go through cert 
initiation rites and then 















girls are responding in the 
same spirit. The adults are 
repelled by the publicness 
and the wholesaleness of 
this kind of wooing. They are disturbed that 
girls of supposed discrimination, at an age of 
supposed innocence, will adore such an inap- 
propriate person. Fathers and other male citi- 
zens are also probably jealous of so phenom- 
enally successful a lover. 

But parents are mistaken when they inter- 
pret the responses of adolescent girls accord- 
ing to their own adult standards. I think there 
are three principal reasons, seemingly para- 
doxical, why a wholesome teen-age girl can 
respond to a performer who is offensive to her 
parents. She isn’t actually doing anything 
wrong—she’s just dreaming. The fact that he 
shows no noble side to his nature gets around 
any inhibition she may have against associat- 


| ing sex with a good person—he can just be a 


symbol of fascinating badness. At the very 
same time, the girl’s relative innocence—as 
far as her conscious mind is concerned— 
allows her not to recognize what the performer 
is implying, and how she is responding at a 
subconscious level. This keeps her conscience 
clear. 


You might say (perhaps inaccurately) that 
a girl can swoon in a theater only because she 
is not yet mature enough to swoon in the right 
boy’s arms. After she has had the experience 
of being thoroughly in love with a real person 
she will have only a mild interest in a symbol 
of heavy romance on the stage. 

Why don’t boys carry on about sirens in 
the way girls do about male singers? To a 
much milder degree they do. Boys of all ages 
have their enthusiasm for one popular seduc- 
tress or another. But boys from early child- 
hood have been taught to control and hide 
their feelings. I think that they also recognize 
their sexual feelings for what they are at an 
earlier stage of adolescence and so are less 
likely to reveal them ingenuously. Probably 
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sume a dignified role in t 
life of the community, 
ing the same work as ad 
and participating in 
important ceremonies. Even in America 
colonial times some young men held pc 
tions of real responsibility by the age of 
But in America today we keep our adolesce 
in schools and colleges for years, where tH} 
go on learning more about the technique: | 
our civilization, with little opportunity to | 
that they are full-fledged members of it. Tl] 
not only don’t hold regular jobs, they 9) 
have to live on allowances from their pare} 
and submit to their judgment and author 
Our children agree with us that this is w 
But psychologically it keeps them from feel) 
grown up and it keeps them rebellious. | 
they make a virtue of their isolation from | 
adult world. They invent their own style 
dress and hairdo. They develop a languag) 
their own. Rather hectically they foster tl 
own hobbies and enthusiasms. They 
having their own special idols in the fiel« 
entertainment. Then if it turns out that t 
idols happen to irritate their elders, the} 
achieved an additional success and sj 
faction. 
Before I stop I'd better be sure that in 
efforts to be reassuring I haven’t misled si 
readers. I certainly don’t mean that any 
gree of infatuation with an actor or hysij al 
in a theater is normal. In fact, there mus} 
some highly unstable girls in the audience 
read about. L only mean that a teen-age 
can be a thoroughly wholesome perso} 
other respects and still proclaim her love 
performer objectionable to her parents. 
doesn’t mean her judgment is not goo}” 
other respects, nor does it mean she won’t: 
discrimination in regard to men later o 
But perhaps the reason I can be so p 
sophical 1s that I have no daughters. 
































Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to a 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to r 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest. 
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Time for fixing fun decorations that Time for snacking on walnut kernels that Time to let your cookie helpers get creative 
put your house in a Christmas mood are fresh and full of good walnut flavor the easy way with big, golden walnut halves 
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Time to stuff dates and give other holiday 2s , Time for entertaining and making special 
goodies plenty of crisp, crunchy texture treats chock full of festive good eating 


Time out to enjoy things that are part of 
holidays —like the friendly walnut bowl 


: ... Time, then, you bought Diamond Wa!nuts. They’re the very special kind from 
ru California— with the freshest, plumpest, crunchiest kernels. More fun for snacking — 
} and they’ll add lots of festive feasting and good looks to your holiday baking. 









tf Thin-shelled Diamond Walnuts are fun to crack— give you two full cups of fresh, 
te golden kernels from each 1-lb. cellophane bag. Fresh-shelled Diamond Walnut halves 
; and pieces come in handy, cup-size vacuum cans! 


nnd the walnuts with the most holiday sparkle are 


i} DIAMOND WALNUTS . 
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“This is the only wrap I’ve found 
that keeps food really fresh!” 


(“TI like the new package, too.”’) 


“T can’t possibly cook a big holiday meal in one day. This year—as I 
did last year—I’ll prepare all my baked goods ahead of time and wrap 
them in SARAN WRAP®%, I like the way it clings and fits close to the 
shape of what I wrap. It sure keeps things fresher.’ 


Ethel Walker of Westport, Conn., loves her family, loves her work. 
here are seven children—ages 4, 6, 8, 18, 15, 17 and 20—yet Mrs. 
Walker finds time to run an efficient nursery school. 


*TRADEMARK 





‘*‘Wonderful for leftovers! Even with a family of nine, 
we had leftovers last year. Into SARAN WRAP they 
go! Our leftover turkey stayed as juicy as the day 
I roasted it.” 


0 
ears yh 
“Keeps my silver from tarnishing! Saves hours of F 
polishing and cleaning during the holiday rush. I 
find so many uses for SARAN WRAP outside the 


kitchen. Keeps my fine linens clean and fresh, too!’’ 


New, easy-to-use package! This much stays out, |i 
ready to start! No lost ends! Says Mrs. Walker, |™ 
“Saran Wrap is so very easy to use now!” 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


DO WE GIVE 
THE MENTALLY ILL | 
A CHANCE? 


... How San Francisco Helps 





TED STRESHINSKY 





More doubts than usual plague a man 
searching for a job—when he is an ex-mental 
patient. “Will they like me, will they hire me 
when they find out about the past?” he wonders. 

























































“Strength From the Earth” 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


The people who study and treat mental illness 
often use a jargon puzzling to the average 
citizen. But at Northport Veterans Hospital 
on Long Island, New York, there is no mys- 
tery about one treatment that is helping many 
patients find their way back to reality. It can 
be described by one word—gardening. 

On an afternoon when it is too cold to go 
outdoors, a group of men, some of them just 
admitted to the hospital, will crowd around a 
table in a recreation room. The table is cov- 
ered with yellow and bronze chrysanthemums, 
bits of green ribbon and wire. Two women in 
crisp blue uniforms expertly wind the wire 
around the stems, tie a bow with the ribbon 
and invite the men to try their hand at corsage 
making. Not everyone does it perfectly the 
first time, but their eyes reflect pleasure at 
their achievement. 

The two women are volunteers from the 
Centerport Garden Club, who give at least 
one afternoon a week to teaching the men 
how to plant and transplant (when the weather 
is warm), how to care for their plants in the 
greenhouse and how to make flower arrange- 
ments and exhibits for flower shows. Alto- 
gether, some 98 women from Long Island 
garden clubs come in to help with these ac- 
tivities. “It doesn’t matter what you look like, 
or how old you are or what you say,” one at- 
tractive, gray-haired volunteer has discovered ; 
“they just seem to enjoy your company.” 

And there are never enough volunteers in 
such programs—simply because people with 
the necessary skills in gardening, or in music 
or art or drama, do not understand mental 
illness and how much help a normal activity 
can be. Volunteers at Northport have watched 
hostile, aggressive patients take a hoe and 
hack away at grass and weeds in the field, 
return more subdued and less angry. Other 
patients, suffering from tension, become re- 
laxed and co-operative after digging in the 
garden. Volunteers have also seen withdrawn 
and mute men suddenly express joy at the 
first tiny sprout from a seed they themselves 
have planted. And they know of many success 
stories. Altogether, some 41 patients have left 
the hospital permanently to take jobs as 
nurserymen and landscape gardeners, while a 
number of other discharged patients have 
taken up gardening as a lifetime hobby. 

Lack of love, lack of security in their lives 
have driven many of these patients into a 
world of dreams where they are boss and 
never rebuffed. “But man started from the 
tth,”’ Dr. Arnold A. Schillinger, the hospital’s 
nager, believes, “‘and when in trouble is 
ble to derive strength from the earth. At 
imes, though, he may need a little assistance.” 


ob S. walked slowly down the street, 

disappointment shadowing his face. 
“I’m awfully sorry I can’t offer you the 
job,” the woman office manager had said 
apologetically, ““but the boss doesn’t want 
to take the chance.” 

It wasn’t much of a job at that—stock 
clerk in a shipping company—but Bob, 
twenty-eight years old and muscular, knew 
he could handle it and he had wanted it. 
He turned homeward. His mother would 
have lunch ready by now, and she would 
be waiting to ask in her kind, overcon- 
cerned way how things had gone. 

Three months ago when Bob left the 
state mental hospital he had had only one 
thought: to grow in strength and confi- 
dence so that he’d never have to go back. 
He remembered that resolution now and 
turned into a large department store. In 
the personnel office he picked up a long 
application form. There was a space to 
list every school he had ever attended, 
every job he had ever filled. Bob laid the 
application back on the table and walked 
out. Nobody, he decided, was going to sit 
behind a closed door and, without so much 
as looking at him, turn him down. 

The San Francisco Association for 
Mental Health can tell you about other 
Bobs—young men, and women too—who 
have come out of mental institutions full 
of hope, trying to act brave, but under- 
neath scared at the prospect of competing 
in the world, wondering if people will like 
them, will give them jobs, what they'll 
think when they find out about the past. 
Readjustment is not easy, but the San 
Francisco Association, a citizens’ organi- 
zation with some 2500 members affiliated 
with the United Bay Area Crusade, is try- 
ing to smooth the way from convalescence 
to employment. 

While still recovering in wards of hos- 
pitals, patients meet volunteers from the 
community—recruited and trained by the 
Association for Mental Health—who 
bring warm companionship at a time when 
it is needed most. Upon discharge, many 
join the Mental Health Association spon- 
sored Fellowship Club, an organization 
of ex-mental patients who help one an- 
other through those first frightening weeks 
“‘on their own.” 

In job hunting, perhaps, ex-patients 
meet the most formidable obstacle of all. 


In the bigger organizations, particularly, 
where applicants are screened first through 
written forms, some personnel people 
flinch at the words “‘mental illness.” (“A 
broken leg they can see and understand,” 
one job seeker reported; “‘mental illness 
frightens them.”’) Instead of a chance at a 
personal interview, then, the ex-mental 
patient may get only a polite “Sorry, no 
Openings at this time.” 

San Francisco’s Association for Mental 
Health is trying to change this attitude. 
Once each month its Employment Com- 
mittee invites personnel directors of a 
dozen large companies to meet and talk 
with a recovered mental patient about his 
illness, abilities and efforts to get 
work. It is not a job-finding clinic 
(the State Employment Service 
and the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation provide actual place- 
ment service), but rather an educa- 
tional program to show employers 
that they are not “taking a chance” 
by hiring a former mental patient— 
thatthe is a rational human being 
ableto hold a job. 

““Many of you have ex-mental 
patients on your payroll right 
now, only you don’t know it,” 
Larry Loban, chairman of the 
committee and a personnel man 
himself, tells the men solemnly 
gathered around the table in the associa- 
tion’s conference room. “Some lie about 
their past experience or take lower-paying 
jobs where screening is less rigid.”’ It is 
noon, and a secretary quietly sets a cup 
of coffee and a wax-paper-wrapped sand- 
wich and slice of cake in front of each 
chair. The tension eases as Mr. Loban 
makes introductions. 

“Can we ask this patient we're going to 
talk to anything about his illness?” a 
thoughtful-looking man in a brown suit 
wants to know. 

“Yes,” Mr. Loban answers. “The social 
workers say Bob S. is willing to tell his 
story because he wants to help people 
understand mental illness so that they 
will give ex-patients a chance to start over 

CONTINUED ON. PAGE 32 
* 
Ex-patients, too, need friends and 
the chance for fun. At Fellowship Club a 
group worker leads them in singing. 





Patients try their hands at 
arts and crafts taught by 
friendly volunteers. 





Every step a step forward! 
Patients find dancing helps on 
the way back to health. 
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from the 1957 edition of Ann Pillsbury’s Butter Cook Book 


DATE JEWEL DROPS* 
BAKE at 375°, 10 to 12 minutes Yield: 44% dozen 


1 cup dried apricots ¥, cup softened butter 
2’/ cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best 114 cups firmly packed brown sugar 
Enriched Flour 2 unbeaten eggs 
Yy teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon French’s Vanilla 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup (6% oz. package) dates 
Spice Drops or Coconut 


Cut dried apricots in small pieces. Cover with 
boiling water. Let stand five minutes. Drain well. 
Set aside. 

Sift together the sifted flour, soda, salt. Next, 
cream the softened butter. Gradually add brown 
sugar, pressing out any hard lumps. Cream well. Add 
unbeaten eggs and vanilla. Beat well. Blend in dry 
ingredients gradually. Cut dates in pieces. Add with 
apricots to batter. Drop by rounded teaspoonfuls 
onto buttered baking sheets. Decorate when half- 
way through baking with cut Spice Drops or coconut. 
Bake in 375° preheated oven 10 to 12 minutes. 

*See Butter Cookie Cook Book. 


CARAMEL SPRITZ* 
BAKE at 375°, 7 to 10 minutes Yield: 8 dozen 


2% cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best 4 cup firmly packed brown sugar 
Enriched Flour 1 unbeaten egg 
Y, teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon French's Vanilla or 
1 cup softened butter Maple Flavoring 


Sift together the sifted flour and salt. Cream 
softened butter. Gradually add brown sugar. (Press 
out any hard lumps before adding.) Cream thor- 
oughly. Blend in unbeaten egg and vanilla (or maple) 
flavoring. Beat well. 

Add gradually, dry ingredients; mix thoroughly. 
Press dough through cookie press onto ungreased 
baking sheets, using any desired patterns in cookie 
press. Bake in 375° preheated oven 7 to 10 minutes 
or until light golden brown. Remove from cookie 
sheet with spatula immediately. Cool on wire rack. 
Decorate as desired. See illustration. For fun... 
try dipping ends of flat spritz in melted chocolate... 
then in chopped nuts. Good! 

*See Butter Cookie Cook Book. 


HOLIDAY NUT ACORNS* i; 
| 


LF BAKE at 350°, 15 to 18 minutes Yield: 3% | 


2% cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best Y% cup firmly packed brown 
Enriched Flour 
Y, teaspoon double-acting baking 
powder 
1 cup butter 


Sift together the flour and baking powder. }) 
melt butter in two-quart saucepan over low bj 
Remove from heat. Stir in brown sugar, vanilla 
pecans. 

Shape dough into balls using rounded teaspod 
for each. Flatten one side by pressing on ungre} 
baking sheet. Pinch top to a point to resemble a¢ 
Bake in 350° preheated oven 15 to 18 minutes 1 
light, golden brown. Cool. : 

Combine confectioners’ sugar with a few drojf 
water. Divide icing into four small dishes and | 
as desired. Dip flat ends of cookies into colored il 
Decorate with coconut, chopped nuts, candies 

*See Caramel Nut Acorns in Butter Cookie Cook Book. 


Y4 cup pecans, chopped fine ; 
1 cup sifted confectioners’ 
Vegetable food colors 


) 





1 teaspoon French's Vanilla { }} 
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Real butter gives these “short-type” 
cookies longer lasting freshness 


_ Here’s the happiest way to butter up your folks for the 

holidays. Real butter cookies—like these winning ideas 
@ ‘rom Pillsbury’s Grand National. Real butter gives 
il them wonderful flavor, keeps them fresh and moist much 
‘ | longer. Let’s have a Butter Cookie Baking Bee at 
' 5 your house real soon. 


You never outgrow your need 
for foods made from milk 


AMERICAN DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 


£ Representing the dairy 
Zi farmers in your-area 


See “The Perry Como Show”’ on NBC-TV 
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50 PAGE COOK BOOK : od yyy 

- ~~ Alena’ 
Ann Pillsbury says: “Real butter and our y's 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour make the best ' 
butter cookies.” Butter Coot, 
Baking® 


©1957 AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Butter Cookie Cook Book 
Box No. 34 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


I’m enclosing 2O¢. Please send me new Butter 
Cookie Cook Book with SO all-new Butter 
Cookie recipes. 

(Please send coins—no stamps.) 


Name 





Address 


CC ———— Zone State 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 
again. Bob S. has just found a job—but here 
he is now.” 

Bob quickly takes a place at the table. His 
social worker from the state Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, an alert, gray-haired woman, is at his 
side. At a nod from Mr. Loban, Bob S. tells 
about his unsuccessful attempts to locate a 
job, his feeling of shame at having to tell 
about his hospitalization. ““But last week I 
finally got a job—and it was the first time I 
didn’t mention I’m an ex-mental patient.” 

There are many questions. How did he get 
this job? is one. “I saw a sign in a window, 
‘Stock Boy Wanted,’ and went in. I guess 
they were pretty desperate for somebody, be- 
cause they just asked me a couple of questions 
and hired me on the spot.” 

Since May, 1955, when these employment 
discussions began, some 200 employers—rep- 
resenting the fields of retailing, banking, man- 
ufacturing, public relations—have met more 
than 30 former patients, talked with them 
about hospital and psychiatric care, problems 
of returning to the community. “Most em- 
ployers have only a hazy idea of what a former 
mental patient is like,” Mr. Loban has dis- 
covered. ‘‘Through our discussions they find 
the ex-patients talk well, are nicely groomed, 
have job skills. Most important of all, the 
employers seem to go away with the convic- 
tion that a mental patient should be consid- 
ered chiefly on the basis of whether he can do 
the job.” 

Just knowing that many personnel people 
are meeting face to face with the problems of 
mental illness helps bolster Fellowship Club 
members with confidence. Though Bob and 
others have been driven by desperation to 
conceal their illness, nearly all feel it best to 
tell prospective employers the truth. They 
want acceptance as they are and they want to 
be free from fear of being found out in a lie. 
Many of the members are not ready for jobs 
yet, but are looking forward to the day when 
they will be. 

Janet, a pretty blonde who became ill 
while in college, has been studying typing 
and shorthand and doing volunteer office 
work at the Y.W.C.A. two days a week. 
Another member, a young man who has spent 
ten years in institutions, is working part 
time—without pay—at a neighborhood gaso- 
line station until he feels confident enough to 
take a paying job. John’s ““employer” under- 
stands what has happened, makes sure that he 
never works under pressure and excuses him 
for clinic appointments. 
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One of the first steps in readjustment is 
making friends—understanding friends who 
will accept the former patient as a human 
being. This was the reason Fellowship Club 
was founded. Because so few people do under- 
stand mental illness, club members deriv 
courage from one another. One man, before 
the club was formed, wanted companionship 
so badly he joined Alcoholics Anonymous, 
though he was not an alcoholic. A young girl, 
bored with being at home and dependent 
upon her parents, told a new acquaintance 
that when she comes to the club she does not 
feel like herself at all, but like a “‘person.” 

Members meet every Friday night at Mis- 
sion Community Center for discussions, danc- 
ing, crafts and parties. A committee of volun- 
teers stands ready to help provide refresh- 
ments, decorations or theater tickets upon 
request. But usually the only nonmember 
present is Miss Sara Boddinghouse, a psy: 
chiatric social worker at San Mateo Hospital, 
who quietly and unobtrusively “‘directs’”’ th 
activities. ® 

Even before these people are well enou 
to leave the hospital, the Association for Men: 
tal Health is thinking of their future. Eve 
month some 150 volunteers trained by thi 
association spend more than 700 hours wi 
mental patients and thereby help scores 0} 
them to find their way back to the communit 
and become self-supporting citizens. 

At first a number of the volunteers sho 
the same lack of knowledge about menta 
illness as the personnel men. ‘‘Will I be i 
any danger?” is a frequently asked questio1 
at the orientation sessions volunteers atten 
before being assigned to a hospital activity. 

“Of course not,” is the ready answer givei 
by Mrs. Joan Fell Murray, the young anc 
attractive executive director of the Associa 
tion for Mental Health. “In the first place,’ 
she explains, “‘most of the mentally ill are quie 
and unexcited people. Only a few are overae 
tive and violent, and only a very small num 
dangerous. An attendant will be there at 
times—but your presence will mean for mani 
the first step back into normal society.” 

The wards at San Francisco Hospital, on 
glum and “‘morgue-quiet,” as one patie 
described them, before volunteers were 
lowed in, bustle with life as the patients 
ready for Tuesday- and Friday-night parti 
On those evenings, nearly three dozen me 
bers of two dancing clubs and various bus 
ness people come to twirl about the flo 
serve refreshments or just chat. Before t 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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3 out of 4 men confess: 


— Oss so give your 
| (oO husband a . A 


€ ina survey, 3 out of 4 men say they don’t have a 

Gfortable chair to relax in. Yet today there’s a greater 

ut ever need for natural relaxation for the husband who 
es home from a hard day at work. And for the wife 
| puts in a harried day around the house. 


BarcaLounger was especially designed by scientists to 
restful, healthful comfort in every 
tion from sitting to reclining. Barcalo 


rator stylists have put this exclusive 





lax-action” into a beautiful choice 
BarcaLounger sizes 


-clining ‘chairs to match every decor. to fit everyone 
| 


When Dad comes home from work, he can sit down and 
ease back in this wonderful chair...and in as little as 15 
minutes his bunched-up muscles and nerves can be relaxed. 
Head...neck...spine...legs...all are restfully buoyed as 


though you are floating on a cloud. Try it soon! 


And have your dealer show you the wiae choice of beauti- 
ful designs, coverings and colors. Surprisingly low price. 
For a lifetime of rest and relaxation...make sure you get 
the chair with the BarcaLounger nameplate under the 


leg-rest! For illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer, 


write Barcalo Mfg. Co., Dept. 12-J, Buffalo 4, N. Y. 


Copyright 1957 Barcalo Mfg. Co. 
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SHAVEMASTER 


with the New Exclusive Micro-Twin head 


Two shaving sides for wo feminine shaving problems 


This side designed to shave 
tender underarms, close and 
smooth without nicks or cuts. 


Enjoy new 
freedom from 
nicks and cuts 
this safe, gentle, 
quick way. 


Only the Lady Sunbeam has the ‘“‘com- 
pact” shape and the new precision 
Micro-Twin shaving head designed es- 
pecially for fem##ine’shaving needs. 
One side for shaving legs close, clean 
and smooth and the other side for 
shaving tender underarms. Ends muss 
and fuss, nicks and cuts of soap and 
blade. Lady Sunbeam’s gentle, sure per- 
formance eliminates irritation caused 
by other shaving methods and gives 
you a new, easy, safe way to keep 
neat, fresh and dainty. Only the New 
Lady Sunbeam gives you the New pre- 
cision Micro-Twin head and New 
Quiet Moror. 









This side designed to shave legs 
clean and smooth without fuss, 
muss, nicks or cuts. 
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Lady Sunbeam Deluxe comes in a beautifully 
sculptured French Door case. Smart on your 
vanity—compact for travel—a lovely gift. 


ELECTRIC Available in Two Lovely Models 


From $15.95* 


*Suggested Retail or Fair Trade price 


Choose either design from Six lovely colors 





Look for the MARK OF QUALITY 


Lady Sunbeam Fleur-de-lis 
model sets on dainty pedestal. 
Comes with matching sleeve 
case to make a perfect gift. 








s * Canada: Toronto 18 






unbeam Famous for lronmaster, ete. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 50, Chicago 50, Illinoi 
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We asked Ogden Nash... 





Ogden Nash 


— «WOKE 
LIKE 


WEN?” 


Challenged by Rex Harrison’s won- 
derful song in My Fair Lady, we 
posed the questions it contained to 
one of the wittiest men in America. 


Are women unpredictable? 
Vo, only by men. 


Are men really so noble and kind? 
I am. 


Why are women thought to be so enig- 
matic, impossible to understand? 
Who understands who, anyhow? 


Is the company of men really more 
pleasant? Are most men more at ease 
in the company of men? 
Certainly. Hence the whaling 
industry. 


Why ean’t a woman be more of a 
chum? 
What lad in the Beaver Troop! 


posed this poser? 


Do most women really only want to 
talk of love? 
No. Men want to talk of love, 
women immediately talk about 
moving the furniture around. 


If given a chance, will a woman usu- 
ally try to overhaul a man? (As well 
as redecorate his home?) 

Yes. and he will reciprocate. 

We all love our own image, and 

especially our own convenience. 


Why are women never ready to go 
out when you are? 
No bubbles in my bath. 


Have women asked your advice, then 
done exactly what they wanted to do? 
Yes, and so ‘has 


John Foster Dulles. 


Do women complain more? 
More than Ted Williams? 


Why do people say that women are 
so calculating? 
They have had to be, to survive. 


Is it true that women are generally 
jealous and suspicious? 


Only of men and each other. 
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Rex Harrison 


Do women always want to do as 

others do? Like clothes, for instance. | 
They want to be the same, only , 
different-and better. 


Why do women do everything thei 

mothers did? Why don’t they grow 

up more like their fathers instead? 
My father-in-law has a mustache. 
I like things the way they are. 


Do women spend more time straight- 
ening their hair than straightening 
out their souls inside? 

The operations are concurrent. 


Are men always friendly, good na 
tured, better companions? 
Maybe in Texas. 


Did you ever know a woman who 

was logical? 
Women would rather be right 
than reasonable. 


If slighted, have you known women 
who wouldn’t speak for hours? 
After they have spoken for hours. yes.} 


What about the myth of men being 
more prompt? 
Please learn to distinguish 
between myth and fact. 




















Why do you imagine women 
always losing their gloves? 

The plural is wrong. 

They lose them one at a time. 


Why do you suppose men never cry! 
Wrong again. I'm still crying | 
over Black Beauty. 


Do women vacillate so much? 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
vacillation stopped smallpox.* 


By and large, are we a marvelous sex 
Who is we? There are those who © 
think any sex is marvelous. 


Can you understand women at a 


If I did, I'd be a fool to admit it. — 


*Lady Montagu, after living in Turkey as 
ambassador’s wife for several years, broug 
the practice of vaccination to England in 171 


. 
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“You look simyply wonderful, 
darling / New diet ?” 


‘New girdle ! 
Tt hfts your tummy up while holding you in” 
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TRU ~ EP 
WARNER’ S 


supports you the way 
tummy muscles sheuld. but don’t 


Youre young and slim everywhere else— 
but you do have a tummy. That’s why youll 
want Warner’s® new TRU-LIFT. 

Because instead of pushing you around any 
old way, TRU-LirT lifts that tummy back 
where it came from while flattening it gently. 


Those three darts on either side of the girdle 
do the trick. They change the direction of 
the elastic from straight-across to on-the-bias. 
That’s why you get support in a whole new 
direction—up and in—for the first time! 


No front panels or bones—every inch is elas- 
tic. Ah, the airy comfort of it! At your nicest 
stores. If not, write Warner's at Bridgeport 1, 
Connecticut. 


#562-563. New Tru-Lift girdle, all power net. Stretch 
back. White . . . $10.95. 


MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


Can 


happiness 


be based 


on deceit? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


ONE MORE TRIANGLE 


Ca you help me with a complicated prob- 
lem?, Two years ago, when I was twenty and he was 
thirty, ] met Charles and we started dating. After we'd 
been going steady for two months, he told me he was 
married and had two children. I was greatly shocked, 
and my parents forbade me to see him. But I was in 
love with him, andjhe persuaded me to go on seeing 
him secretly. 

“After‘a few months, I couldn’t stand the worry and 
deceit any longer, so I took a job in another city. 
Charles besieged me with letters and gifts, and begged 
me to come home. I didn’t answer, but I couldn't for- 
get Him, ever: though I was seeing other men. Finally, a 
year ago I wrote him that everything was over between 
us, and soon after started dating Tony. 


hae apes several attempts to see me, offering 
to drive six hundred miles, but I refused. My dis- 
illusionment and hurt strengthened my resolution 
when I learned that his wife had been pregnant when 
he first started dating me. Tony wanted us to become 
engaged, and I tried to persuade myself I loved him. 
But it was no go, and I broke off with him after a few 
months. 

“Then I went home on vacation. When I saw Charles, 
for the first time in eight months, it was like reaching 
the end of a long journey. It is not all physical attrac- 
tion, for there is a sharing of interests I have never 
known with anyone else. 

“Charles says his wife’s bad temper and jealousy 
make his life miserable and he no longer loves her. 
Though our religion forbids divorce we both feel there 
is no other way out. He hopes to start proceedings 
soon, so that we can be married. 

“I haven't told my family that we are dating again, 
because I dread hurting them. Charles’ parents will dis- 
approve, and I’m afraid his children will suffer. Charles 
thinks everything can be worked out, and I hope so. 
But will I always feel guilty as I do now? I need the ad- 
vice of someone who can see the situation objectively. I 
pray that you can help me find a sound and sensible 
solution.” 

Theresa’s problem is a familiar version of the tri- 
angle. Like many other single girls who have become 
involved with married men, she already knows that 
what she is doing is wrong, and unlikely to bring hap- 
piness to anyone, including herself. But so far, she 
hasn’t had the strength to end the situation. Perhaps a 
review of the facts as they appear to an outsider will 
help her find the courage she needs. 

First, Charles must solve the problem of his existing 
marriage and the future of his children. If he were 
honest with himself and responsible in his attitude to- 
ward Theresa, he would leave her alone until he was a 
free man. 

Second, can he ever be a free man? There are no 
grounds for divorce, unless his wife brings action based 
on his conduct with Theresa. The religion of all three 
people and their families makes it very unlikely that she 


will. (And can Theresa be sure that the man whose re- 
lationship with her was based on deceit from the be- 
inning is being honest now about his intentions?) 

In addition, economics must be considered. Charles 
has his hands full supporting his family at present (as 
a second letter from Theresa made clear); his income is 
not adequate to provide for two families. 

There are other negative factors. An age difference 
of ten years is often a considerable handicap. The dis- 
approval of family and friends gets any marriage off to 
a poor start. If Theresa marries Charles, she will have 
to share her husband’s income, time and attention 
with his first wife and their children. Under these con- 
ditions, she, too, may become bad-tempered, jealous 
and possessive. 

There is only one sound and sensible solution, and in 
her heart Theresa already knows it. Not only for the 
happiness of others, but for her own as well, she must 
give Charles up, once and for all. She is not a girl who 
can live happily with a guilty conscience. 

If she can make this decision firmly, decisively and 
without lingering doubts, she will find peace of mind 
sooner than she thinks. Once she forgets Charles, she 
will find it easier to become interested in other men. 
Among them she will find one with whom she can build 
a better, happier marriage than she could hope for with 
Charles. 


THIS WIFE SAVED HER MARRIAGE 


Ke years ago a troubled wife of twenty-eight, 
married six years, poured out her story to me. Her hus- 
band maintained that his first obligations were to his 
mother, with whom they lived. He refused to leave her 
to set up a home of their own. Her decisions were final, 
and his wife’s wishes granted only if approved by his 
mother. The couple’s two children were being reared as 
their grandmother directed. The wife felt frustrated at 
every turn. 

She said, “Three weeks ago we moved out bag and 
baggage and left him with his mother. He and I are 
both unhappy. He loves me, and I love him except 
after a fight over his mother. But he won't give in and 
I can’t. What should I do?” 

We discussed the possibilities. Divorce or formal 
separation she ruled opt because of the children and 
the love between her and her husband. But she was not 
ready to return to her husband under the same old 
circumstances. Though she realized that this indefinite 
arrangement could not continue permanently, she de- 
cided to stay away a few more weeks, to wait and see 
what happened. 

Christmas Eve she and her husband together deco- 
rated the children’s tree and arranged the presents, al- 
most in silence. Then, after a tearful embrace, he re- 
turned to his mother. He had Christmas dinner with 
his wife and children, spent the rest of the day with his 
mother. Ten days later he moved in with his wife and 
children. This lasted two days. Then his mother had a 
mild heart attack, and he returned to her. 

— passed. The wife said, ““What am I 
to do? I *t have a normal life away from him, or 
with him and his mother.” At this point, many wives 
would have ended the marriage. But she decided to 
swallow her pride and return to her husband. I neither 
opposed nor recommended her action, as she had to 
make the decision. 

The wife wrote regularly, and about every three 
months drove down to talk matters over. (The hus- 
band refused to come in to see me.) She lost weight, 
became haggard and nervous, seldom smiled. Two or 
three times she almost gave up the struggle: “Each day 
seems to bring new problems. My mind gets so con- 
fused I can’t think clearly about anything.” Again, 
““The pressures are so great that I don’t see how I can 
stand them much longer.” 

Months passed. Her husband continued to tolerate 
his wife’s position as virtually a servant. As she became 
more and more run-down, I grew seriously concerned 
about her health. 

Then the mother contracted pneumonia. Through- 
out a long illness and convalescence, the wife nursed 
her devotedly, in spite of their past differences. 

At last came a solution. A widowed cousin wrote to 
the mother asking her to share her home in Florida. 
The doctor urged the change, and in spring she left, 
for good. 

But the wife came to me in acute distress. “Last 
week, I suddenly realized that I no longer love my hus- 
band. Whatever hope I had is gone. Now when we at 
last have a chance to try to find each other, I am too 
tired to try. I'm afraid to look ahead.” 


\ 


Since her children were in school, I encouraged her 
to find work outside her home,as one way of restoring 
her interest in life and bolstering her self-confidence. 
(This was a year ago.) With many misgivings, she 
undertook to do so. — 

It was an uphill fight. Her first job was poorly paid 
and exhausting. But she didn’t give up. She used her 
pay to refurbish her wardrobe, and began to pay at- 
tention to her appearance. Her health and spirits im- 
proved. Excerpts from letters written over a period of 
months tell the story of gradual, hard-won improve- 
ment. 

“T am sure I will lose my job, I make too many mis- 
takes.” . . . “I am terribly inefficient but believe I am 
improving.” . . . “I did get the new job, but I'm afraid 
Tl never live up to your recommendation.” “Ttis 
still difficult to feel close to my husband, least I 
don’t pull away when he me.” .. . “I haven't 
put away all hope of again loving my husband.” . . . 
“Things are going better. I doubt if he will ever under- 
stand me, but he now accepts me for what I am.” 

Her last letter, it seems to me, has a message which 
every unhappy wife (or husband) might well ponder 
for the inspiration inherent in it: 

““My life today presents no big problems. No one is 
ever completely free from worries and little fears. It is 
a miracle how much my husband has changed. He and 
I are living a richer, happier life than I believed possi- 
ble. After our experience, I cannot help feeling almost 
any marriage can be saved if either the husband or wife 
is willing to work hard enough and Jong enough. I am 
so thankful that I never lost sight of the man I knew 
my husband could be. The thing that helped me most 
these last few months was the rich reward in giving 
love and happiness. It is like a snowball, it grows as 
you go along. You must give richly if you are to receive 
richly.” 

There are not many such letters in my files. But those. 
few tell of victories over alcoholism, infidelity, dis- 
honesty and imprisonment, and other acute misfor- 
tunes. Above all, they tell of wives like this one, whose 
bravery, sacrifice and loyalty preserved their homes, 
restored their husbands and protected their children. 

During this Christmas season, if you are beset by a 
trying problem and feel like giving up, why not take a 
moment out to make sure that you have tried “Jong 
enough and hard enough”? 


DO YOU AGREE? 


*"My husband is an awful grouch when he arises 
in the morning. What can I do about it?”* 


Talk as little as possible and feed him quickly. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Are We a United Family? 
Do We Live as a Real Family? 


A very reliable measure of your family’s success and 
stability is the way its members feel and behave toward 
one another. Think through each question carefully 
before answering “Yes” or ““No™ to these questions 
about family relationships. 


As a Rule. Do We: 

. Have pride in one another? 

Act considerately and generously? 

Talk over family problems freely? 

Strive for a pleasant. cheerful home? 

Work and play together as a family? 

Share the car without squabbling? 

All usually eat at the same time? 

Celebrate each person’s birthday? 

. Take an interest in religious activities? 

. Respect one another’s personal privacy? 

. All do our share of household tasks? 

. Notice and praise each member's ac- 
complishments? 

. Encourage every member's special in- 
terests? 

14. Co-operate when the going is tough? 


These simple questions deal with the character and 
heart of your family. If your “Yes” answers totaled 
12 or more, it is almost certain that you have a united 
family and a happy marriage. The average family scores 
9 or 10. If your score is 7 or less, something is wrong. 
The first approach is to seek more understanding and 
better co-operation with your husband. 
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Doing your share in P.T.A., 
civic and church projects? It’s 
important to get out and do 
things, easier than you think. Shopping where buys are best? Trips to salon 
or supermarket needn’t wait for husband’s free 
time. It pays to be on your own with a Plymouth. 





‘Free to pursue healthy hobbies even 
when your husband has the family car? No 
need to stay home and look at four walls. 


You’ll get more out of life and be able to give 
/more—to your husband, your youngsters, your 
community—when you know the blessed free- 
giom of driving your own beautiful Plymouth. 


A new Plymouth is as easy to drive as a baby 
duggy. You don’t have to wrestle with the steer- 
ng wheel. You never have to shift gears. Just 
bush a button. Touch the brake with your toe, 
and you stop without that sickening forward dip. 


— tic ic lie Re 
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Parking’s easy, too. That new, wide, unob- Making sure the youngsters get there safely—to school, parties, friends’ homes? 
structed windshield lets you see in all directions. 
There are safety latches on all the doors, so you 
1ever have a moment’s worry about your most 
yrecious passengers. When the green light says 


*Go,” you can go smoothly and confidently youll be a different woman with 


rom a standing start. 





Go, right away, to the Plymouth dealer who 
inderstands what it means to you to have a 
*lymouth all your own. 2S 
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> IDEAL 
' FOR CHRISTMAS 


Parker Games 


MONOPOLY 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark name for its real estate trading 
game. See if you can “make more money”’ than 
your opponents. Buy, trade, sell! $4, $5, $10 






Mysterious happenings in a mansion must be 
solved. ‘“‘Detective’’ who first identifies cul- 
prit and other evidence wins the game! $3.50 





CAREERS 


Parker's great new game is like planning your 
life! You make up your own formula of Fame, 
Fortune, Happiness; choose fabulous careers 
such as Hollywood or Space Travel! $3.00 


ee 


WINNIE-TH E-POOH | 


Perfect game for the small fry. No reading or 
counting. Play is by color. Playing discs repre- 
sent beloved Milne characters. $2.00 


FAMOUS 


ParkerGames 


Also Include 
SORRY + GOING TO JERUSALEM +» ROOK 


FREE! 


* Send for illustrated 32-page Parker 
Games Party Booklet. Parker Brothers, 
Inc., Dept. 445, Salem, Mass. 


Canadian Agent: Collett-Sproule Boxes, Limited, Toronto 
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HARLAN MILLER 





“Say, this is exactly the way 
you’ve been treating me. 
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All I want for Christmas: assurance 
that it’s manly to shave sitting down. 
Why do we foolish men shave stand- 
ing up? This rebellion comes as I 
watch my Dream Girl relaxed at her 
dressing table. 


We paid a sentimental family visit to 
all three, and found collegians thicker at 
Nantucket, tourists thicker at Cape Cod, 
lobster stew thicker at Martha’s Vine- 
yard. Ah, these blessed isles! 


Maybe we’ve made some progress: 
what we once called a whoopee room 
and later a playroom is now the fam- 
ily room. (And it’s no quieter!) 


“I try to let Peter have his way,” pouts 
Betty Comfort, wrapping a package for 
overseas, “‘but he wanted to put “There is 
no solution, seek it lovingly on our Christ- 
mas cards, so I told him to put it on his 
valentines.” 


About snow shoveling, the boy next 
door has been neutral until he tried 
to dribble a basketball all the way to 
school. Now he’s indignant at people 
with sloppy sidewalks. 


Our little group of occasional thinkers 
argued at lunch whether Hemingway’s 
unsmiling sophomore heroes are as life- 
like as Cozzens’ people. We agreed we’d 
feel more at home for a weekend witha 
Cozzens group, and then ordered pie a 
la mode. 


Ona slushy holiday evening we feel 
so blithe because at this season our 
dourest friends 
conceal their love for all. Nor is it 


reveal rather than 


brazen now to wind up achat witha 
“God bless!” 


For a few weeks I was proud of mail- 
ing several presents in August, marked 
“Do not open till Christmas.”” Now I 
wonder whether human nature is equal 
to leaving °em unopened more than a 
hundred days. 


In some parts of the country we 
found the “‘poor boy” sandwich now 
costs $1, up from 35 cents a few years 
ago. Some of the splendid types who 
can afford “em no longer have an ap- 
petite for a small loaf of bread fat 
with fillers. 


My Lady of Sheer Delight gets bored 
and vexed with all the prizes, awards and 
citations for all sorts of inflated exploits. 
“I'd like to give a Pulitzer prize to a flaw- 
less motel,” she murmurs, “‘and an Oscar 
for a perfect roadside breakfast.” 


I detect a strong surface current of 
opposition among teen-agers in our 
block to the proposal for eleven months 
of school and a mere two weeks’ sum- 
mer yacation. ““You grownups,”’ one 


“would have to trim 


ys 


your vacations! 


reminds me, 


Except under the spell of my Dream 
Girl’s zest for sea food, I think a good 
dish of bacon or ham and eggs beats 
lobster nine times out of ten. A rassle 
with a lobster’s crimson carcass is often 
an ordeal for the smidgens of meat you 
get. 


One of our town’s architects tells me 
Frank Lloyd Wright plans to crown his 
career with a design for a $37,000 prefab 
house for the common man. Gosh, there'll 
be dancing in the slum streets tonight! 


“I hear they pay bills only three or 
four times a year in Europe,” says 
Peter Comfort (who worries about in- 
flation) at our wind-blown bus stop. 
““Maybe we could buy Christmas pres- 
ents at a forty-seven-cent dollar and 
pay for ’em later with forty-five-cent 
dollars.”’ 


LAVICSG MUM JOURINAL § 


In our crowd the topic to draw people 
together most quickly was children. But 
lately the discussion of our fathers and 
mothers in their eighties is even more 
poignant and unifying. 


I saw so many men in Bermuda 
shorts this year that I suspect long 
pants are obsolescent. In fact, by the 
year 2000 even bankers may go to work 
in shorts in clement weather. 


At the bridge table our dearest 
friends bickered about their ungodly 
quantity of luggage on their last 
motor trip. “Either we cut down,” 
warned the ruddy husband, who had 
most of it, “tor we'll take two cars.”” 


At Christmas my father invariably at- 
tempted resolutely to stop us from buy- 
ing him presents. “I have everything I 
need!’ he’d exclaim. But vainly. The 
gifts he liked he’d lock in his trunk; the 
others he’d secretly return to the stores. 


At Thanksgiving the freshman half- 
way down the block told me it’s now 
O.K. to wear Ivy League clothes at 
State College. “‘We got official sanc- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘It’s a real feather in 
our little caps.” 


Another thing I envy the Cape Codders 
is their lawns of pine needles. I've tried 
water grass and concrete paving (tennis 
courts, shuffleboard alleys, wide drive- 
ways), but they aren’t as pretty. 


**These coffee breaks!** snorts a pas- 
sionate boss in our town. ‘‘How waste-_ 
ful.’ What really irks him, he admits, 
is that he runs head on into the 
morning coffee break when he arrives 
at his office, stumbles over the mid- 
afternoon breather when he flees his 
desk to go home. Splendid type. 


As a father myself, I’m embarrassed 
when the family goes all out with presents 
for me at Christmas. Dads I know say 
they’d rather give *em than get ’em, 
especially when they’re all charged to 
dad’s account anyhow. 


On our last jaunt to Florida we 
found °em emulating the Californians 
with heated swimming pools a few 
steps from the ocean’s edge. And the 
water’s much warmer along Florida’s 
shores, so it must be merely the 
American way. 


This time maybe I can economize by 
not buying a big red potted poinsettia for 
our holiday living room. Mine is always 
the smallest of the three we’ve got every 
Christmas for the last fifteen years. 


How come I revealed that a poem 
by Edna Millay hangs over my shay- 
ing mirror? Absent-minded of me. Yet 
to quizzers I’m not ashamed to admit 
it’s called ‘‘Elaine.’’ I cut the page 
(illustrated by Rockwell Kent) from 
a magazine and framed it before TF 
was married. 










Each time I visit Martha’s Vineyard I 
learn something. This time at least two 
new things: (1) swordfish steak should ~ 
be cooked mostly on one side; and (2) | 
leftover swordfish makes a fine casserole — 
dish. (Better jot that down, wife.) 4 


.. . When a tiny grandson 2000 miles~ 
away prattles over the long-distance phone, 

... Or a teen-age son calls you “sir” y 
twice in one day, 4 

. . . And your daughter-in-law writes — 
from Japan that Junior after a fifteen-— 
hour flight feeds their infant its bottle, 

... Or your Dream Girl cooks better by — 
recipe than her grandma cooked by in- 
stinct, 

Then you confess inwardly you ve got it 
golden, you battle-scarred cynic, and can 
abandon that inscrutable mask. 
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OLD SPICE 
Pre-Electric Shave 
Lotion 1.00 


OLD 
After Shave Lotion, After Shave 
Talcum and Men's Cologne 3.00 





FRED HOC CRA 





OLD SPICE 
; After Shave Lotion 
1.00 and 1.75 


NEW! “THE CAPTAIN’S BOX” 
Old Spice After Shave Lotion, After Shave 
Talcum, Men’s Cologne, Hair Groom Tonic 
and Spray Deodorant 5.00 





@ LO SPICE “TREASURE CHEST” 






ef ‘essurized Smooth Shave, After Shave Lotion, ve < 
Nen's Cologne, After Shave Talcum, Men’s woe a 
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ESCAPADE 
Spray Cologne 2.50 


ESCAPADE “FRAGRANCE KEYS” 
Toilet Water and Dusting Powder 3.50 
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FRIENDSHIP GARDEN “CHARMER” 
Guest sizes of Toilet Water, Bubbling Bath 
Crystals, Talcum, Body Sachet 1.25 


FRIENDSHIP GARDEN 
Spray Cologne 2.50 


Early American OLD SPICE GIFT SET 
Bubbling Bath Crystals and Toilet Water 2.50 } 


4 






Early American 


OLD SPICE 
Dusting Powder 1.40 








DESERT FLOWER GIFT SET 
Hand and Body Lotion, and Toilet Water 2.75 


DESERT FLOWER 
Pe ae Spray Perfume 3.50 





= ene 
% c.' 
. Prices plus tax, except on Pre-Electric Shave Lotion, soap, and shaving creams. 


Watch “THE EVE ARDEN SHOW” every week on CBS-TV 


Your Big Holiday Offer from Gold Medal! Now, with every specially-marked 
holiday sack of Gold Medal Flour, you can get the Cooky Chapter from 
Betty Crocker’s Revised Picture Cookbook ... look on the sack you buy 
for details. It’s a 40-page book with 95 exciting cooky recipes, both new 
and old... dozens of bright color pictures and easy “how-to” step pictures 
. Simple instructions for making your own HOLIDAY Cooky House (for 


sturdy cardboard “Cooky House” frame, send 25¢ with your name and 


address to: Betty Crocker, Box 1700, Minneapolis 1, Minn.). 





THE “Kitchen-tested” FLOUR 





Journal ¢ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
IN THE JOURNAL 


merica’s Navy came of age in 
December, 1907, when (with- 
out the knowledge of his Cabinet) 
Pres. Teddy Roosevelt dispatched 
sixteen battleships around the 
world. Remarked a reporter about 
the famous Roughrider, “You see 
him, hear him, talk to him, and 
then go home and wring the per- 
sonality out of your clothes.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Glidden, on a 
round-the-world auto trip, boasted 
that their tires sometimes lasted 
4000 miles. 


Asks a reader in the December, 
1907, JOURNAL: “Do well-bred 
girls nowadays whistle about the 
house, their legs, swing 
their arms in walking and smoke 
cigarettes?”’ Replies Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, manners expert, in 
horror, *“*These things should be 
forbidden by law!’ 


cross 


Helpful hint: “Keep a grape basket 
at the top of the cellar stairs to fill 
with coal for the kitchen coal hod 
on each trip to the basement. Even 
the children can help.” 


**Most women will give up home 
sewing or expensive dressmakers 
when clothing manufacturers re- 
alize that what is wanted is not a 
prefusion of trimmings but finer 
materials and well-made gar- 
ments,”® predicts the fashion 
editor. 


“Pretty Little Gifts for Christmas: 
What could be simpler to make than 
this dainty sewing apron? Almost 
everyone can do ‘ladderwork’ em- 
broidery and buttonhole stitching 
and eyelets.” 

one 


“How Children Are Made Drunk- 
ards: To give a baby a ‘soothing 
syrup’ is worse than murder,” 
writes Dr. William Lee Howard. 
“The principal ingredient, with 
few exceptions, is some form of 
opium, laudanum or morphine.” 


“What To Do After Christmas 
Dinner: Why not play hunt-the- 
thimble? That will give you good 
exercise; or let someone hide a 
bagful of peanuts upstairs and 
down.”* 


“Should not a married woman 
who is going to a doctor’s office 
for treatment be accompanied 
by her husband or a woman 
Sriend?”’ asks a reader. Answer: 
“Yes, physicians prefer it.” 


The new winter furs: “Caracal, 
chinchilla, moleskin, astrakan, and 
black lynx.” 


“From 12 to 14 yards of material 
will make a pretty summer cotton 
frock costing in material about 
three dollars.” 


PAINTINGS FROM THE STAVE CHURCHES’’'—UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 


“NORWAY, 


FROM 





From a mural in one of Norway's ancient wooden 
churches comes this magnificent Nativity. 


NESCO has just been letting the 

Workshop look through the eight 
big breath-taking albums they have so 
far sponsored of some of the most 
wonderful and out-of-the-way art in 
the world. And with our breath back 
again we wish that as a Christmas 
present to its patrons every public 
library in the land could put these 
magnificent books on exhibition for 
your own delight and enlightenment. 
Not more masterpieces from mu- 
seums, but instead rarely seen master- 
pieces incomparably reproduced in 
color from walls of caves in India, 
painted by Buddhist monks before 
and during the early Christian era; 
murals from medieval monasteries 
in the mountains of Yugoslavia: bark 
paintings by Australian aborigines: 
the finest of Persian miniatures, 
hitherto unknown to the _ public; 
paintings from Egyptian temples and 
tombs, from Spain of the Middle 
Ages, and recently discovered mural 
paintings from Norway’s far-off an- 
cient wooden churches—of which the 
Nativity above is one. And my! how 
ageless and glowing so many of all 
these paintings appear as you turn 
the pages. 


The present eight albums are only a 
beginning. Keep asking about them at your 
library. The beauty of it is that although the 


albums cost $16.50 apiece, little enough 
for what you get, you can buy any one of 
the marvelous reproductions in color for 
only $2 each. About as fine a compliment 
to the recipient's taste as a Christmas pres- 
ent can be. 


We asked Audrey to find the most en- 
chanting toys in town and then to take 
the most enchanting child she could find 
to see them. The toys turned out to be 
at Schwartz’s, a Fifth Avenue landmark 
across from Bergdorf’s and just above 


This life-size toy giraffe 
has Nancy O'Leary speechless. 


ABBOT MILLS 





goes 


Seep about people you know, 
_ editors you like, 
and what 


on in New York 


Tiffany’s, some irresistible animals from 
Giengen on the Brenz in Germany, with 
coats of mohairs and plushes, and in 
sizes from baby black Persian lambs to 
mother kangaroos complete with little 
kangaroos in their pouches on up to 
giraffes as high as 814’ and $250. ‘““More 
adorable than real ones, with none of 
the disadvantages,’ reported Audrey, 
who had chosen to take Nora O’ Leary’s 
three-year-old Nancy to see them. We 
asked what Nancy had to say. “Just like 
the animals—not a single word,” said 
Audrey. “But if I hadn’t had to take her 
home, I think the president of Schwartz’s 
would have given her the store.” 


The animal man reminded Au- 
drey that it was this old family firm 
in Giengen on the Brenz which 
achieved world-wide fame overnight 
fifty years ago because at the White 
House banquet after the wedding of 
Alice Roosevelt and Nicholas Long- 
worth, the caterer had used little plush 
bears as favors for the guests. ““What 
breed of bears are those?’ someone 
asked President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
vivacious daughter. *‘You might call 
them Teddy bears,’ laughed Alice, 
looking up at her big-game-hunting 
father. And for five years after, 
Giengen on the Brenz was the busiest 
little town in Germany. 


ABBOT MILLS 





Verginia Robinson and 
Chase-Manhattan’s $100,000. 


“You have more to do with money 
than anyone around here,” we told 
Ferginia Robinson, who along with 
everything else keeps the editors in 
funds, “so why don’t you go down- 
stairs to the Chase-Manhattan and 
see if it’s really true what the Federal 
Reserve people keep telling us each 
Christmas: that is the most 
popular present of all, to give or re- 
ceive?” ... Here’s her report: ‘‘They 
took me down to the vault and put me 
in a cage with $100,000 in ones and 


money 


fives, fresh from the Bureau of En- 
graving. That was nothing. In the 


next cage there was $22,000,000. The 
teller told me that was nothing. New 
Yorkers spend up to $225,000.000 a 
week at Christmastime, $100,000,000 
more than average. Banks hate new 
bills. Stick together—hard to count. 
Teller said let’s see how much you 
ean hold in dollar bills. Now I 
know: $14,000. A bigger woman might 
do better. Came back with the same 
98 cents I went with.” 


4] 
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By RUMER GODDEN \Y 


Christmas isn’t Christmas 


without a tree, a star, a doll— 


his is a story about wishing. It is also about a 
doll and a little girl. It begins with the doll. 
Her name, of course, was Holly. 

It could not have been anything else, for she 
was dressed for Christmas in a red dress and red 
shoes, though her petticoat and socks were 
green. She was ten inches high and carefully 
jointed; she had real gold hair, brown glass eyes 
and teeth like tiny china pearls. 

It was the morning of Christmas Eve, the last 
day before Christmas. The toys in Mr. Blossom’s 
toyshop in the little country town stirred and 
shook themselves after the long night. ““We must 
be sold today,” they said. 

“Today?” asked Holly. She had been un- 
packed only the day before and was the newest 
toy in the shop. 

Outside in the street it was snowing, but the 
toyshop window was lit and warm—it had been 
lit all night. The tops showed their glinting colors, 
the balls their bands of red and yellow and blue; 
the trains were ready to run round and round. 
There were steamboats and electric boats; the 
sailing boats shook out their fresh white sails. 
The clockwork toys had each its private key; the 
tea sets gleamed in their boxes. There were air- 
planes, trumpets and doll perambulators; the 
rocking horses looked as if they were prancing 
and the Teddy bears held up their furry arms. 
There was every kind of stuffed animal: rabbits 
and lions and tigers, dogs and cats, even turtles 
with real shells. The dolls were on a long glass 
shelf decorated with tinsel, baby dolls, and bride 
dolls with bridesmaids in every color, a boy doll 
in a kilt and another who was a sailor. One girl 
doll was holding her gloves, another had an um- 
brella. They were all beautiful, but none of them 
had been sold. 

“We must be sold today,” said the dolls. 

“Today,” said Holly. 

Like the Teddy bears, the dolls held out their 
arms. Toys, of course, think the opposite way to 


PHE STORY OF HOLLY AND IVY 


will be published in book form 
later next year by 
The Viking Press 
8 2% Midas. os A cee bbs : 


and 


a little girl, 


you. “We shall have a little boy or girl for 
Christmas,”’ said the toys. 

“Will 1?” asked Holly. 

“We shall have homes.” 

“Will 1?” asked Holly. 

The toys knew what homes were like from the 
broken dolls who came to the shop to be mended. 
“There are warm fires and lights,” said the dolls. 
“Rooms filled with lovely things. We feel chil- 
dren’s hands.” 

“Bah! Children’s hands are rough,”’ said the 
big toy owl who sat on a pretending branch be- 
low the dolls. “They are rough. They can squeeze.” 

“I want to be squeezed,” said a little elephant. 

“We have never felt a child’s hands,” said two 
baby hippopotamuses. They were made of gray 
velvet and their pink velvet mouths were open 
and as wide as the rest of them. Their names 
were Mallow and Wallow. ““We have never felt 
a child’s hands.” 

Neither, of course, had Holly. 

The owl’s name was Abracadabra. He was so 
big and important that he thought the toyshop 
belonged to him. 

“T thought it belonged to Mr. Blossom,” said 
Holly. 

“Hsst! T-whoo!” said Abracadabra, which 
was his way of being cross. ‘“‘Does a new little 
doll dare to speak?” 

“Be careful. Be careful,’ the dolls warned 
Holly. 

Abracadabra had wide-spread wings marked 
with yellow and brown, a big hooked beak and 
white felt feet like claws. Above his eyes were 
two fierce black tufts and the eyes themselves 
were so big and green that they made green 
shadows on his round white cheeks. His eyes 
saw everything, even at night. Even the biggest 
dolls were afraid of Abracadabra. 

Holly’s place on the glass shelf was quite close 
to Abracadabra. He gave her a look with his 
green eyes. 

“This is the last day for shopping,” said Abra- 
cadabra. “Tomorrow the shop will be shut.’ 


A) le ee ee . 


A shiver went round all the dolls, but Holly 
knew Abracadabra was talking to her. 

“‘But the fathers and mothers will come today,” 
said the little elephant. He was called Crumple 
because his skin did not fit but hung in com- 
fortable folds round his neck and his knees. He 
had a scarlet flannel saddle hung with bells, and 
his trunk, his mouth and his tail all turned up, 
which gave him a cheerful expression. It was 
easy for Crumple to be cheerful; on his saddle 
was a ticket marked “‘Sold.’’ He had only to be 
made into a parcel. 

“Will I be a parcel?” asked Holly. 

“T am sure you will,” said Crumple, and he 
waved his trunk at her and told the dolls, “You 
will be put into Christmas stockings.” 

“Oooh!” said the dolls longingly. 

“But you won’t all be sold,” said Abraca- 
dabra, and Holly knew he was talking to her. 

The sound of a key in the lock was heard. It 
was Mr. Blossom come to open the shop. Peter, 
the shopboy, was close behind him. There could 
be no more talking, but, ““We can wish. We must 
wish,” whispered the dolls and Holly whispered, 
““T am wishing.” 

“Hoo! Hoo!” went Abracadabra. It did not 
matter if Peter and Mr. Blossom heard him; it 
was his toy-owl sound, ““Hoo! Hoo!” They did 
not know, but the toys all knew that it was 
Abracadabra’s way of laughing. 


The toys thought that all children have homes, 
but not all children have. 

Far away in the city was a big house called St. 
Agnes’ where thirty boys and girls had to live 
together but now, for three days, they were say- 
ing good-by to St. Agnes’. “A kind lady—or 
gentleman—has asked for you for Christmas,” 
Miss Shepherd, who looked after them all, had 
told them and one by one the children were 
called for or taken to the train. Soon there would 
be no one left in the big house but Miss Shep- 
herd and Ivy. CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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Aoark was dangerous, 
satd her mother... . 


but Teresa knew 


that she would be safe 


By ELIZABETH CADELL 


he man who stood before the house had the air that 

men wear when they wait for a woman: a look half 
irritable, half resigned. A chauffeur came out of the 
house carrying two large suitcases, and put them in the 
luggage compartment of the waiting car. Following 
him came a maid, over her arm her mistress’ fur coat, 
in her hand a smaller case. Round the house came the 
daily woman with Lady Thurloe’s silver-gray poodle 
in her arms. This momentary bustle over, there was a 
paus<; aii was in readiness. 

A girl came out presently; the man greeted her with 
a touch of impatience. “Your mother’s cutting it 
rather fine, Teresa. Any hitch?” 

““No: no hitch,” she said. “She’s ready.” 

He looked down at her for some moments, studying 
her. He was a tall, powerfully built man in his early 
thirties, dark, good-looking, his manner serious and 
perhaps a little heavy. He had been engaged to Teresa 
for the past month; they were to marry three months 
from now—in September. Staring down at her now, 
he thought she looked tired; she had probably stayed 
up late doing odd jobs for her mother. 

The setting had a theatricality all its own. In the 
background rose the Sussex downs, gray-green in the 
early June sun, black in the shadows. In the foreground 
was the long, low house, pink-washed, as pretty as a 
post card, its lawns satin-smooth, its flower beds im- 
maculate. Neville Morley, staring at it, decided it was 
all a bit too good to be true. It was far too Home-and- 
Garden. But he acknowledged that it was a perfect 
setting for Lady Thurloe’s grace and charm. 

“What are you smiling at?’ Teresa asked him. 

“This.” He waved a hand. “I always feel—when your 
mother’s around—like a film extra getting five guineas 
for hanging about in the background.” 

“She’s coming—shewon’t be a minute,” said Teresa. 

“Sure you won’t change your mind and come up 
to town with me?” he asked. “You can stay in my 
sister’s flat while I’m over in Brussels. The 
business will take me only three days—then 
when I get back we can see a few shows 
and - 


She shook her head. ‘‘No. There’s some- 
thing I want to do today.” 

“What sort of something?” 

“Tl tell you when mother’s gone.” 


1957 by Elizabeth Cadell 
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with him all her life. 


Standing beside Neville, Teresa felt his impatience 
and slipped her hand into his. He looked down at her, 
and for a moment saw only her grace and loveliness, 
her delicate, maddeningly remote beauty. From the 
first moment of meeting, four years ago, she had had 
this quality of elusiveness. But she was going to be his; 
his ring was on her finger. When they were married, 
she would lose her shyness. She was almost twenty- 
four—and utterly unawakened. Sometimes, in moods 
of rare depression, he wondered whether she would 
ever melt in warm, glowing passion. 

“*Here she is,” said Teresa. 

‘‘And about time,” said Neville, and went forward 
to meet the woman who stood poised at the top of the 
steps. 

Coralie Thurloe was tall and slender, and had re- 
tained much of the beauty of her youth. Her air was 
quiet, reposeful and prettily dignified; beautifully 
dressed, her whole appearance was that of a woman 
of means but also a woman of impeccable taste. She 
came slowly, gracefully down the steps and paused 
to pet the poodle, to talk to the gardener, to say a word 
of farewell to the maid. 

Neville; watching her, saw the magic working and 
once again marveled. He had known her for over four 
years, and he had never seen it fail. A shrewd, even a 
cynical man, he had looked at first for flaws—and had 
found none. As time went on, a conviction had arisen 
in him that nobody could hold a pose—if it was a 
pose—so long and so untiringly. If it had been merely 
a performance, there would surely, he thought, have 
been times when she would have needed to relax. But 
she had remained what he was forced to call her own 
charming self: sweet, sympathetic and unselfish. 

The real test, in Neville’s eyes, had come when he 
expressed his wish to marry Teresa. Lady Thurloe had 
been for the past twenty years a widow; Teresa was 
her only child. But far from opposing or delaying the 
marriage, Lady Thurloe had expressed her 
delight and had even advised an early wed- 
ding. It was Teresa who had raised diffi- 
culties; her mother had swept them away. 
It had been almost the last time that Neville 
had questioned her sincerity—and the first 
time that he understood fully Teresa’s af- 
fection for her CONTINUED ON PAGE.82 


ILLUSTRATED BY COBY WHITMORE 


“How do I know?” Mark said. 
“Because when I take your hand like this, 
I can see the pulse —there in the wrist. 
Racing, just as mine is racing.” 





“Welcome, heavenly lambkin; welcome, golden rose; 
Alleluia, Baby, in the swaddling clothes!” WILLIAM CANTON 
Renaissance art reached full flower in Titian, 
who painted “Virgin and Child with St. Dorothy,” 
the original of which hangs in Philadelphia's Museum of Art. 


“Now the Virgin returns: . . . Now descends from heaven a new generation. 
His shall be the gift of life divir VERGIL 
Carlo Crevelli’s ‘Madonna and Child Enthroned,” in The Brera, Milan, 
reflects his brilliance of color, magnificence of ornament and grace of line. 


“The angels . . . singing unto one another 
Can find among the burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘mother.’”’ EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Best loved of Raphael's religious paintings is the 
‘Madonna of the Chair.” (Pitti Gallery, Florence.) 





“And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord. . . 
for behold, from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed.” LUKE 1:46,48 
“Madonna with St. Francis” by Correggio; 
painted in 1515, now in the Royal Gallery, Dresden. 







‘Begin, baby boy, to recognize your mother 
by a smile.” VERGIL 
Detail from Lorenzo Lotto’s ‘The Nativity” 
in the Samuel H. Kress Collection, 
§ National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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In a world of change and uncertainty, one truth is immutable. 


“The manger is Heaven, yes, greater than Heaven. 
Heaven is the handiwork of this child.”’ scHoLasticus 
Detail from Ghirlandajo’s “Virgin Enthroned with Infant Jesus.” 
(Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 


The love of a mother for her child is as real today 
as it was in the time of Mary and the infant Jesus, 
and will be as sure tomorrow. This love, 
this universal theme of song and story and art, 
differs only in outward expression. Its source 
is every woman’s heart. 


“Mother and maiden, was never none but she! 
Well might such a lady God’s mother be.”” UNKNOWN CAROL 
Botticelli’s “Magnificat,” painted about 1485, has been compared 
o-9 with “‘the corolla of an open rose.” (Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 


“Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
... He is calléd by thy name, 
For he calls Himself a Lamb.’ WILLIAM BLAKE 
The “Virgin and Child” of Giovanni Razzi, 
called Il Sodoma, hangs in The Brera, Milan. 





“The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at Him, 
“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, And all the stars looked down.” G. K. CHESTERTON 
The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head.’’ MARTIN LUTHER Spanish Bartolomé Murillo’s “Virgin and Child” 
he Adoration of the Shepherds,” painted by the Dutch artist Gerard Honthorst shows influence of the asceticism of the church 
in 1621. (Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) and the Inquisition. (Pitti Gallery, Florence.) 
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M.. Kennedy (right), whose life revolves 
flexibly around her husband’s plans, thinks of 
clothes in the simplest possible terms, never 
lets them become a problem. She shops with 
a thought-out purpose (“I don’t like to buy 
a lot and have my closets full”), selects only 
a few new things each season, counting on 
last year’s to carry over. 

“A suit, a good little black dress with 
sleeves and a short evening dress—that’s all 
you need for travel,” Mrs. Kennedy says, 
thinking of the many times she flies off with 
her husband at a moment’s notice. To these, 
for life in Washington she adds at least one 
evening dress each winter, plain jerseys or 
wools and a casual coat for country wear. 

She loves red, especially in a basic 
tweed suit or evening dress, wears pink, clear 
yellows, pale green, thinks black can’t be 
overestimated. She does not like “doodads,” 
but likes to keep her good accessories “for- 
ever.” Mrs. Kennedy is interested in houses, | 
furniture, likes to draw, paint and write— 
when and if she can find the time. 


M.. Canfield (left), intensely feminine, 
has very positive ideas about clothes. “I put 
all into one thing rather than many—then I — 
wear, wear, wear it.” She has as many colors 
in her wardrobe as an English flower garden _ 
because they look so well in London and they 
“cheer you up.” She likes bright scarlet reds, 
sapphire blues, purple tweeds, but also the 
pastels—pale mauve, Du Barry pink, bright 
yellow, madonna blues and flower prints 
(both in her wardrobe and on her walls). 
The coat she likes best is black, slim 
and sophisticated. She wears it constantly 
with one or two little black dresses and every- 
thing elses and plans to go.on wearing it for 
years. In silhouette, she prefers “terribly 
simple” clothes, interesting bags and shoes, 
and pretty jewelry. She loves to entertain, 
adores decoration and anything to do with 


house. 
her house. gy WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor 


Mrs. Canfield photographed in a distin- 
guished white faille evening dress with 
crystal-embroidered blue satin bodice, bow-| 
knots catching the fullness of the skirt; 
she wears matching long blue satin gloves.} 


bie sisters, young and beautiful, active in the brilliant life 
of two of the world’s great capitals .. . Mrs. John F. Kennedy, wife of the 
senator from Massachusetts, and Mrs. Michael T. Canfield, whose husband was 


Special Assistant to former Ambassador Aldrich in London. They were. 


the Misses Jacqueline and Lee Bouvier, of Washington, D. C. 


JOHN ENGSTEAD 





Mrs. Kennedy loves beautiful lines and the covered-up look for evening. This fashion of great elegance which she likes utterly unadorned or with a single 


red slipper satin with the graceful wing-back silhouette is a romantic portrait favorite piece of jewelry. For contrast, she wears gleaming white satin slippers. 
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This slim, simple polka-dot satin is pretty and useful for 
small dinners and entertaining at home, worn with pearls. 


MRS. JO°;HUIN Be ekoE ON INGE SDY 


plans her clothes to a well-liked minimum, 
often with year-round fashions for Washington and Georgetown, 


where she and her husband live. 


One of Mrs. Kennedy’s most becom 


This pale blue peau de soie, right ing suits—a young bright red tweed 


for many occasions, has no season. 





Vrs. Kennedy wears a short tweed coat worn with a dark or bright jersey 


dress or suit skirt for driving, and for busy days in and around Geor getown. 
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Moe seit Ar & ©. CANFIELD 


has a fall and winter wardrobe for London, 
aflame with color in tweeds and graceful at-home clothes, 


which also includes a perfect black coat. 


Mrs. Canfield loves a suit that is “ young and easy to wear.” This 


is her favorite violet tweed, worn with a black pin-seal chain bag. 


* 





JOHN ENGSTEAD 


Her glamorous short white evening dress is gold-and- 


white brocade. worn in almost any season in London. 








‘ 
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Princess-line silk-shantung sheath in pale 


blue—shoulder straps ending in bows. 





This belted beige tweed suit lends itself to many 


casual occasions for town, country or travel. 


Mrs. Canfield says this cheviot-tweed sheath 


% . oe . of 
\ coat is “everything I want a black coat to be. 
3 


; 








In strict theory, a good Moslem woman goes outdoors only twice in her life: 
when she marries and when she dies. But political ferment has brought 
women into the open—often veiled, but even the veils are disappearing. 


Malika, Hassan and Aisha usually were too busy 
riding tricycles through marble halls to pose for 
photographs. But they heeded 


The sultan is said to own 





sixty palaces 
This one, in Casablanca, is typical of all of them 


sultan’s orders, 





and villas. 





BURT GLINN 


Lalla Aisha was the first Moroccan woman to appea 


unveiled on a public platform. She wears blue jeans, 


drives a sports car, swims, rides, dances. 


But she must never. never talk to an unmarried man. 


oday 1n tne big cities of Morocco the 
flocks of teen-age girls, their faces 

shining and unhidden, have become a 
familiar sight as they giggle their way to 
and from their new schools. To those who 
wish to retain the thirteen-hundred-year- 
old tradition of the seclusion of Moham- 
medan women, they are a slap in the face 
of the Prophet. To those who long for the 
emancipation of Moroccan women they 
represent hope, for they are the first gen- 
eration to “emerge” in large numbers. 

Apparently unaware of their own sig- 
nificance, they trot happily through the 
streets, the sun warm on their bare arms 
and legs, their swinging skirts and trim 
blouses. But over her heart, tucked in the 
pocket of her blouse, each girl follows the 
fashion—she wears a picture of the king’s 
daughter, Princess Lalla Aisha. 

“IT would die for Lalla Aisha!” ex- 
claimed one schoolgirl. “She has led us to 
freedom!” 


In a blue mosaic gallery of her palace 
up on one of the hills of Rabat, the prin- 
cess herself curled on a pink-and-blue 
damask couch, sipped sweet mint tea 
from a Venetian-glass tumbler, watched a 
stork flap above the fountain in the gar- 
den—and talked of freedom. She seemed 
weary, a little discouraged. 

“Centuries and centuries of old families, 
old thinking. Of course there is much to 
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be proud of in such a heritage. But if w) 
are to become a modern nation we mud, 
break out of the old molds. Through eva, 
lution, not revolution—for revolution d« , 
stroys, and we want to build. But it mug, 
be the young people who start the evolu, 
iti) 
tion. We have so many old ideas here i 1 
nt 
Morocco. So old. You can’t imagine.” |. 
So old and so strong that the princes, 
herself—a Joan of Arc to millions q. 
Moroccan women—is still, in America ; 
eyes, only halfway to freedom. With th). 
encouragement of her father, the progres, 
sive King Mohammed V, she appears i} 
public unveiled, wears Western clothe} 
drives a car. But she cannot attend a part}, 
in Morocco at which single young me}. 
are present, and at twenty-seven she 1 
still unmarried. She can go dancing i 
France or America, but never in her ow}, 
country. She can open bazaars, preside qo 
charity events—but her eyes should th 


downcast and she should never look 5 


iM 
Ib 


strange man directly in the face. 
Her friends sometimes describe he 
as “‘a bird in a gilded cage.” Then the, 
sigh. “Poor thing,” they say; “she woul), 
only like to be a free and normal woman-| 


and she cannot.” : 


The Arabic name for Morocco i 
Moghreb-el-Aksa, ““The Farthest West] 
Lying on the northwest shoulder of Afric h 
Morocco is the western remnant of t ; 
great Shereefian Empire founded twely h 
centuries ago by the Arabs. It is also tl dj 
westernmost of the Islamic countrid 
where, in a great arc stretching acro 
North Africa, the Middle East and do i 
into Pakistan, Allah is worshiped 
Mohammed is his Prophet, women aj, 
said to have no souls and heaven is Tr. 
served for men and beautiful virgins. 

In all these countries women have fq. 


centuries been regarded as the chattels ¢ 


Lalla Aisha and Moulay Hassan made first 
trip to America last year. Aisha hated 
formal parties, but dressed up for them. 
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men have “‘come out”’ in great numbers 
the last ten years. In most of the other 


3s women have dared to emerge from 
harems and the zenanas; in a few na- 
ns like Yemen and Afghanistan a woman 


jul Moslem world population of 416,- 
,000, would put 156,000,000 women 
behind veils. 

hat is the justification for this virtual 
risonment? “‘Custom, nothing but cus- 
1 dating from the times when a woman 
a man’s personal possession,”’ say the 
ancipated women of Islam. ““The words 
the Prophet!” thunder the men. 

e words of the Prophet, which have 
a subject of serious debate since they 
e recorded shortly after his death in 
|. 632, are these: 

d say to the believing women that 
/ cast down their looks and guard their 
rate parts, and display not their orna- 
ts, except those which are outside; and 
hem pull their kerchiefs over their 
ms and not display their ornaments 
“i: to their husbands and fathers. .. . 
‘IOh ye women of the prophet! Stay still 


daughters, and the women of the 
vers, to let down over them their outer 
?ppers. eke 6 

en stand superior to women in that 
hath preferred some of them over 


Ie.. ” 

“Ss if this were not enough, Moslem 
-fosophers have been saying the same 
gs ever since. “As regards propriety,” 


ared one famous writer, ““one cannot 


gm 
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By NANCY DUGHI and MARGARET PARTON 
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be too careful not to let one’s wife look at 
or be looked at by a stranger, for the be- 
ginning of all mischief is in the eye. As 
far as possible she should not be allowed 
out of the house, nor to go on the roof, 
nor to stand at the door.... 

“If a man’s wife be rebellious and dis- 
obedient, he should at first admonish her 
gently; if this is not sufficient he should 
sleep in a separate chamber for three 
nights. Should this also fail he may strike 
her, but not on the mouth, nor with such 
force as to wound her... . 

“The Prophet said, ‘If it were right to 
worship anyone except God, it would be 
right for wives to worship their husbands.’”’ 

Down through the centuries these ideas 
prevailed—perhaps even more deeply in 
Morocco, where the religious feeling is 
strong. France, which took over the stra- 
tegic Atlantic-Mediterranean country in 
1912, made no attempt to change the basic 
culture, the old traditions. The crowded 
bazaars, the inward-turned homes of the 
Moroccans, the narrow alleys filled with 
African life and mystery were left as they 
had always been. Outside the ancient yel- 
low walls of the native towns the French 
built shimmering white cities and self- 
absorbed societies of their own. 

Today in Rabat, the capital of Morocco, 
this dual culture is evident. The ancient 
part of the city—once a nest for the 
dreaded Barbary pirates—clusters around 
its towering mosques out near the sea 
ramparts. The French part of the city 
stretches over the hills, neat with white 
stucco houses and trim parks glowing with 
pink oleanders and scarlet bougainvillaea. 
Modern traffic roars along wide, palm- 
bordered boulevards, dance bands play 
on the terraces of towering hotels. In the 
ancient city, women go heavily wrapped 
and veiled in the streets, and outdoors a 
child can CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 





At two and three Aisha and Hassan loved to dress up in their Moroccan 
clothes and visit with the grownups gathered in the big drawing room down- 
stairs. “Aisha must be silent, Hassan must talk,” said their father, the sultan. 
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When the poet and painter, William Blake, was old, 
poor and sick, he said to a little girl, “May God give you, my 
child, as wonderful a life as He has given me.” 

Few would call the facts of Blake’s life wonderful. He 
was neglected as an artist, reviled by critics, betrayed by those he 
thought were friends; he experienced long periods of acute depres- 
sion: he died, at the age of seventy, in poverty and almost unknown. 
Still, his was not an unhappy life. He produced much; he did have 
true friends; his beloved wife survived him a few years—biog- 
raphers say she was the ‘“‘almost perfect wife” for him. And no one 
now denies he was one of the greatest English poets. He had the power 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of his hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


For a touch of this power we pray this Christmas season, 
for a new awareness of the wonder and beauty of life. May we be 
truly grateful for its splendors! When we celebrate the divine gift 
of life to the Son of God, let us be thankful for our share in that 
gift, for those who give, and for the strength to give of ourselves. 
For we see by His example that those who give the most have yet 
the most to give. Death cannot defeat love that ranks the effort 
above the prize. 

We are grateful, of course, for the dear and human life 
closest to us: children with faces as bright as the tinseled tree: a 
husband, a wife; and friends whose every gesture reveals the 
affection they pretend to have concealed in beribboned packages. 
We are grateful for the love they show us daily in open and 
secret ways. 

We rejoice to say we believe the circle of human love— 
man for woman, child for parent, neighbor for neighbor—is 
widening. Man is not suddenly perfect in an imperfect world. But 
surely our generation, more than any other, has witnessed the 
realization in many hearts that love is not limited to one’s family, 
one’s race, one creed or one country. The famished untouchable of 
India is as much a part of us as the orphan in the next block. 
We are beginning to understand Jesus’ words: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

If we were to have but one gift this Christmas Day, we 


would want it to be the gift of being humbly grateful for those who 








by selfless trying break through to new human achievements. If, as 
William Blake believed, this is God’s world, they help to make it so, 


For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face, 
And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Every life is shaped by persons, most of them unknown 
to the world. Others many know, but seldom do we express our 
appreciation, even to those closest to us. This year let us resolve 
to do so. Let us make a list of those we cherish, near and far, and 
tell them so. People we count among our “blessings: ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, for his reminding us again that one of the noblest of 
human capacities is unselfish service; PABLO CASALS and LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN; FREDERICK LOEWE and ALAN JAY LERNER, who trans- 
formed George Bernard Shaw’s scintillating drama into the pol- 
ished exuberance of My Fair Lady; ISAK DINESEN, weaver of 
fantastic and ponderable tales; RACHEL CARSON, who loves and 
reveals the wonders of the sea; GEORGE KENNAN, humanizing his- 
tory with scholarship and perception in Russia Leaves the War; 
OSCAR WILLIAMS, whose gifted collection, Silver Treasury of Light 
Verse, can be read aloud with delight; EUGENE and AGNES MEYER, 
representing all those whose high publishing standards have served 
truth well; WHITNEY GRISWOLD, president of Yale and man of 
verve, who believes education should bring light to the spirit as well 
as tools to hand and brain; the antic and serious JAMES THURBER; 
EDWARD HOPPER and ANDREW WYETH, whose painting makes 
art perceptible. 

This is a personal list, small but of large enthusiasms. 
Write your own and rejoice in it. Join us in gratitude for those in 
public life who remember their duty to all and not just to their 
political party ; for those ministers who serve faithfully ; for teachers 
who with generous unselfishness pass on the torch of knowledge; 
for mothers whose devoted efforts make children grow strong and 
healthy in body and spirit; for all workers who build and cherish 
well. To these we speak our thanks. 

We speak, and we pray, and we are happy that we can 
speak out and pray aloud. Joyously we stretch wide our arms, lift 
up our eyes, thankful for ‘“‘the starry heavens at night and the 
sentiment of duty in the human soul.” And we are thankful that 
we are here, that we are alive, that we are a part of humanity’s 
strange, varied, aspiring, stumbling, loving, magnificent procession. 


BRUCE AND BEATRICE GOULD 


WILLIAM BLAKE, COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





Looking back over some 30,000 unhappy marriages with 
which we have dealt in the American Institute of Family Relations, 
it is interesting to remember how many of them had been worsened 
by a “Christmas party at the office.” Mother and the children were 
waiting on Christmas Eve for daddy to come home and help decorate 
the tree. They expected him early, they delayed the evening 
meal until it was ruined, they sat around tearfully until the 
children finally gave up and went off to bed. Sometime after 
midnight, perhaps, daddy came home drunk, with lipstick smeared 
over his collar, and tumbled into bed himself with a few mumbled 
apologies. Sometimes he did not show up until the next day. 
Such an episode might have been the final blow that killed the 
marriage. Fortunately, these “office parties” are less common 
each year, as one organization after another abandons them and 
proclaims its acceptance of the fact that holidays are particularly 
the time for families to be together. . .. The counselor in this 


| case was E. Groobin. PAUL PopENog, Sc.D., 
| General Director 





**Josh declared it was his duty as a bank official to appear 
at the office party. I lowered my pride, a hard thing for me, 
and asked him to stay away to demonstrate his loyalty. He refused.” 





“It shouldn’t be hard for Elsa to understand I was obliged to 
attend the party. I'll admit I didn’t distinguish myself, but she has been 
paying me off for weeks in dozens of oblique, left-handed ways.”’ 
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DON ORNITZ 


“My hus- 
band’s office party ruined our Christ- 
mas,” said Elsa, a pale, appealing young 
woman of twenty-seven. It was the sixth 
of January and she was clad in a well- 
worn coat. “Everybody knows the Christ- 
mas season is supposed to be devoted to 
the family and building up family tradi- 
tions. My mother died when I was nine 
years old and my sweetest memories are 
of the two of us going out together in the 
Nebraska snow to find and cut our tree. 

“‘Josh’s office party—he works for a 
world-famous bank—was staged on the 
twenty-third of December. On that par- 
ticular day I was frantically busy and 
needed his assistance with our own holi- 
day preparations. In the morning I made 
cookies and candies for our three young- 
sters. I let the two girls help, which 
doubled the work. I trimmed our foyer 
and refurbished last year’s wreath and 
nailed it to our front door. That after- 
noon I went to the market and picked 
out our tree. I lugged it home on the bus 
by myself. 

“When Josh arrived that evening he 
barely glanced at the tree. The girls tried 
to show off the cookies they had baked 
and he snapped at them. He was in such 
wild haste to bathe and dress he hardly 
spoke to any of us. While the children 
and I ate a supper of frankfurters and 
beans he put on his best suit, changed his 
necktie three times before he was satis- 
fied with the effect, stuck a flower in his 
buttonhole and then went off in a cloud 
of dust to attend his fancy office party. 
He banged the door as he went. 

“Josh and J haven’t an extra penny to 
spend on recreation and entertainment 
for ourselves. No expense was spared to 
make the office party a bang-up success. 
It was held at a country club that I have 
yet to enter. Only wealthy people belong. 
An orchestra was hired. There were 
favors for the girls. A wonderful dinner, 
including cocktails and imported cham- 
pagne, was served. I haven’t tasted cham- 


pagne since Josh and I were married 
eight years ago. At our wedding we had 
one bottle of domestic champagne for 
six people. 

“Back in November when I first heard 
the bank was throwing a party I was 
thrilled and excited. Until quite recently 
we lived in a small town and perhaps I 
have small-town ideas. Anyhow, I as- 
sumed since I was Josh’s wife I would be 
welcome at the party. I knew we couldn’t 
afford a new dress for me. I scrimped on 
our food and bought a new fake-fur stole 
and made over my old dress. It wasn’t 
until I modeled the dress for Josh that I 
learned how I had wasted my time. He 
hemmed and hawed, but finally blurted 
out that the party was limited to bank 
employees. Wives and husbands weren’t 
invited. It seems the employees had got 
together and decided they would have a 
jollier time by themselves. Josh insisted 
he and most of the other men had voted 
in favor of inviting their wives, which 
may be possible. The married women at 
the bank, he said, had voted against in- 
viting their husbands. That should give 
you some idea of the nature of the party. 

“Josh declared it was his duty as a 
bank official to appear. Three months 
ago he became an assistant cashier, but 
I don’t consider him a real official since 
he got the title instead of getting a richly 
deserved raise. At any rate, I thought a 
truly loving husband wouldn’t choose to 
mingle socially with a lot of man-crazy 
young subordinates. Josh supervises a 
group of twenty teen-agers who special- 
ize in tight sweaters and plunging neck- 
lines. The bleached-blond siren whose 
desk is beside his desk—her name is 
Marilyn and she is fluttering around 
Josh every time I stop in at the bank— 
spends her entire salary on clothes and in 
beauty shops. I can’t compete with her. 
Frankly, I didn’t care to share Josh’s 
company with Marilyn in the evening as 
well as in the daytime. I lowered my 
pride, CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 


It was half past twelve before Josh came weaving in. His face 


was plastered with lipstick; there was lipstick on his collar; 


there was lipstick on his hair. 


Paper-thin taffeta takes on a Victorian flavor witha’ border of 
self-ruching (1” strips of fabric cut with scalloping shears). It’s 
lined in a nonwoven fabric. Vogue Design No. S-4844, 10-16. 








This enchanting combination of black point d’esprit over polka- 
dot satin is an adaptation of a Jacques Heim design. Note the pink 
satin belt detail in back. Vogue P.O.M. Design No. 1391, 10-18. 
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One of the most captivating dresses of the season (and it’s not 
difficult to make) is this black silk barathea with a modified 


harem drape accented with bows. Vogue Design No, S-4846, 10-18. 


ARTIFICIAL-FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS BY HELEN COLE 
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‘ Holiday time is party time, and what woman doesn’t long for a new dress? 

| It might be a dance at the country club, a theater date in town, 

* or you may be entertaining at home. Whatever the occasion, we have worked 
out six pretty ways to look . . . from a beguiling black silk barathea 

| witha harem-drape skirt to a slim white moire floor-length dress topped 


by the loveliest jade-green satin coat. By NORA O’LEARY, Pattern Editor 


LEOMBRUNO-BODI 











Rodrigues of Spain designed this delightful watermelon-pink 
short dance dress. The skirt has a shallow drape on one side, a 
deep flare on the other. Vogue Couturier Design No. 994, 10-18. 





Giant red roses on silk surah will brighten any evening. The 
skirt is quilted, the bodice dips to a deep vin back. Wonderful 
for entertaining at home. Vogue Design No. 9378,: 10-16. 


The most glamorous look for evening is undoubtedly a slim 
dress topped with a full coat. This sheath is white rayon moire. 
Vogue Design No. S-4848. The coat is jade-green silk satin 
with side pleats and self bows. Design No. S-4847, 10-20. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 151. 
Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or 
order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue 
Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada 
from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 
higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These 
patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first- 
class mail, please include 5c additional for each pattern ordered, 
© VOGUE 
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These six young Hollywood beauties cope with appearance problems 
which are familiar to all of us. Here, each one tells how she has 


to work in order to shine. By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 
Beauty Editor 


Ps 


Being gracious, sincere, friendly — 


that’s beauty to me.” MARIA SCHELL 





Fine. wi py hair? “I’ve discovered how 


to deal with mine.’ — ¢7 IRE BLOOM 
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“Every girl has a beauty problen— 
We ‘Y P 
Mine is weight.” FELICIA FARR 
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“A girl has to feel well before she 
| can look her best.” |= SUZY PARKER 
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**A monotone blonde has to know how 
to use make-up.” BARBARA LANG 


“Guide your grooming according 
to your size.” PIER ANGELI 


. ye 
JOHN ENGSTEAD 





|. Y HAIR IS FINE AND WISPY,” Says CLAIRE BLooM, talented English actress. 
“By making a point of knowing what it won’t do, I have a better chance 
of making the most of what it wil/ do. For instance, no matter how carefully 
permanented, my hair just frizzes at the ends and looks impossible. So instead 
of wishfully thinking about the luxury of a softly turned permanent, I count 
on having to put up the ends in pin curls about an hour before I want it to look 
its best. For the hairdo I’m wearing in my photograph, I start two rows of 
curls from the center part, wind them forward around my finger toward my face, 
and fasten them with hairdresser’s clips—one clip for each curl. For the lift at 
the forehead and near the temples, I stand the curls on the sides when I pin 
them, rather than flatten them against my head. Because my hair is so fine, I 
put the ends up without wetting them, otherwise I’d have that frizz. 

“Since I’m not blessed with naturally well-behaved hair, I count on clean- 
liness—a shiny, glistening look—as its major asset. I wash it twice a week, rinse 
with clear water, follow with a creamy rinse, towel it dry and then put it up. 
In emergencies, when I haven’t the hour to spare for curling, I comb and brush 
my hair straight back, twist and pin the ends in a flat little bun, and attach a 
separate chignon to that. The effect is smooth and sophisticated, and I doubt 
that anyone recognizes it as an emergency CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Whine is 
Lye Who MY. 


One day, not so long ago, the JoURNAL editors received an unusual letter 


in the mail. “In approximately two weeks,” we read, “I will become an unmarried mother 


having to give up for adoption a child I want very much to keep. vs 
“If the truth about such a situation could be published, provided names and 
places were changed, perhaps at least one girl, who is not fast or cynical, yet, 
who might someday find herself in the same mess because she loved and believed 
in someone, could see before it was too late what could really happen, 
and what nightmares she would have to live with the rest of her life.” 
The story, when it came in, aroused a storm of controversy among these who read it. 
We publish it here together with some of our editors’ comments. 


In a little apartment on a quiet residential street, 
a young woman curled on a couch and talked. Her 
blue eyes sometimes dimmed with tears, but her 
pink cheeks and her auburn hair shone with 
health and the love of outdoors. Everything about 
her suggested wholesomeness, normality and a 
gentle background. Yet the day before she had 
given up forever the newborn baby she felt she 
could not keep. She wears a wedding ring, but she 
is unmarried. 


““T held my baby for five minutes. That’s all I 

could stand—I knew if I held her for one 
minute more, I’d never be able to give her away. 
My, she was pretty! Even the social worker at 
the hospital said mine was one of the prettiest 
babies she ever saw. And she was smart too! Do 
you know, on the very second day of her life, 
she could follow things with her eyes? And she 
was laughing, really she was. 

“Right up to the very end, I would have 
walked out of the hospital with her, if only Jim 
had agreed to marry me. I could go back home 
with a baby born before I was married, but I 
couldn’t go back unless I was married, I just 
couldn’t. It would be too awful for my folks. 
They’d die, they’d just die if they knew about all 
this. Of course they’d forgive me and take me 
in, but it would be terrible for them. We just 
don’t do this sort of thing in our family! 

“T guess we’re what you might call lower mid- 
dle class. My dad’s a railroad superintendent in 
a city about a hundred miles from here. They 
have a nice enough house, and they live just 
about like other people, I guess. I have a sister 
three years older than I am, and I always 
thought my parents wanted me to be a boy, or 
that my mother didn’t want a second child. 

“T didn’t get along very well with my mother— 
{ was always a little afraid of her. She was 
strict, she was the disciplinarian in the family. 
Somehow pop didn’t seem to have much to do 
with my childhood. Mother’s bright, too, and 
she always seemed to expect more of me than 
I was capable of giving. She used to make me 
dance and sing in front of company, and when 


I was around five or six she used to say to me, 
‘Your sister learned to read when she was four. 
So what’s the matter with you?’ My mother 
always said I was a lot like pop’s mother. She 
hated pop’s mother. » 

“She never talked to me about sex or love or 
morals or anything. I found out about sex when 
I was twelve, and found a book about it under 
my sister’s bed one day when I was cleaning 
house. I read all I could and put the book 
back—but could never find that book again. 
When I was fifteen and going off to camp my 
mother asked me whether I knew about periods 
and all that stuff, and I said yes, I’d learned from 
other girls, and that’s all there was to it. 

“We had sex instruction in school, but it was 
only about the physical part, not about morality 
or standards or anything like that. I went to 
Sunday school until I was fourteen, but it seems 
all they ever taught us was to collect money 
for missionaries. My parents hardly ever go to 
church—just Christmas and Easter, I guess. 

“After we’d grown up, when my sister and I 
were sort of on our own, mother said she ex- 
pected us to behave well—we were brought up 
well and ought to know what we were doing. 
But she never really explained what behaving 
well meant. I guess I should have known, anyway. 

“There wasn’t any problem about love or sex 
when I was in high school, because I didn’t have 
any dates. I don’t know why, exactly, but I 
wasn’t at all popular. Well, for one thing, I wore 
braces on my teeth; and for another, I liked to 
read a lot—a real bookworm I was. I still am, 
just like Jim. The first night I was ever kissed 
was graduation night. 

“When I got to college, it all changed. Maybe 
I was prettier or something, but I started going 
out a lot—even in a college where there were 
more girls than boys. It was just a small college 
you’ve never heard of, but it was all my parents’ 
could afford. | had a wonderful time, but if boys 
ever tried anything funny I just told them to 
stop, and that was usually enough. Once I got 
out of a car and walked home, because the boy 
was too fresh and I couldn’t handle him. 





“In college we used to talk about boys and 
sex, but never in any detail. We had something 
called the ‘Turtle Club.’ You were a black turtle 
if you had ever had intercourse, a white turtle 
if you hardly ever kissed boys, and a gray 
turtle if you petted sometimes. Nobody wanted 
to be black or white, so we all said we were 
gray turtles. I guess I was really a white turtle 
then—I always believed I’d stay pure until I fell 
in love with a good man and he with me. Then 
we’d get married and live in the suburbs and 
have lots of children and be just like everyone 
else. That’s all I ever really wanted. 

“After college I got a little job in a library 
in my home town, just helping out because I 
didn’t have library training. And I started going 
around with a very nice fellow, just beginning 
as an architect. We had a lot of fun, but it never 
really got very serious. Finally we broke up. 

“T felt sad, even though I wasn’t in love with 
him. But you know how it is—it’s lonely when 
you break up with someone and before you’ve 
found someone else. I guess I like boys better 
than girls, and I like to have them around. Well, 
anyway, I decided to go off for a weekend by 
myself at the seashore, and think things over. 
That was the weekend I met Jim. We were both 
staying at the same little hotel, and the lady who 
ran the place introduced us. On Friday night 
after I got back from a movie I went to with her, 
Jim and I sat up till two A.M., talking. 

“Jim is a wonderful talker—he’s read a lot, 
and he’s interested in everything in the world. 
Except marriage, I guess. His father has a hard- 
ware store in a small town south of here, and 
it’s been a struggle financially. Jim’s mother died 
when he was twelve, and he had a stepmother 
after that. They get along all right, but some- 
times I wonder if all that didn’t affect him. 
Anyway, that night we seemed to have a lot 
in common. I was twenty-two then, and he was 
twenty-three. 

“The next day we went sailing all day in a boat 
he’d rented. We sailed on Sunday, too, and then 
we walked along the beach for miles. That was 
the first day he CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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Editors who saw this story before publication 
have strong—and widely different— 

feelings about it. Here are some of their 
comments. What do you think? 

Should she have given up her child? 


““This is a very pathetic story. But actually 

this girl could have kept her baby if she had really 
wanted to. Without hurting the baby 

either. She could have gone to another town, 
taken another name, lived as a young 

widow and kept her child. Even the strictest 
religion would agree, I believe, that a small 
deception of this sort is justified for the sake 

of the child. Probably in a few years she would 
have married. In most such cases, this 

is what happens. I think the real reason she gave 
up this child is that she would have had 

to face up to her family and tell them 

what she had done.” M.G. 


“Don’t agree. This girl loved and trusted. 
It was the man who was the real heel. He promised 
to marry her and. didn’t keep his word.” G.M. 


**All her faults were faults,of love. She thought 
if she loved this man enough, and showed him 
that she did, he would want te marry her.’’ N.M. 


“TI think in love you must give a 

great deal—up to the point of doing wrong. 
Even in marriage you should never 

do wrong for the sake of the other person. 
You weaken him as well as yourself. 

This girl’s action was wrong just for the 
reason premarital sex is wreng—in spite of 
many changed attitudes today: 

because it carries the possibility of 
damaging an unborn child.” T.C. 


“It seems to me this girl’s actions also damaged 

the young man she loved. She encouraged his selfishness 
and weakness. He'll be a worse man all his 

life for this experience.” E.M.C. 


*T’m told most social workers today advise girls 
in such a situation to give up their babies. 
It surely is the easiest way.” L.M.J. 


“JT can imagine no greater torture 
than knowing you have a child somewhere 
you will never see.”” H.H. 


MENL 


SPICED BEEF IN HOT BISCUITS 


BAKED HAM GLAZED WITH MAPLE SYRUP 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS AND MUSHROOMS 


APPLEYARD CENTER VEGETABLE SALAD 


WITH SOUR-CREAM DRESSING 
TOMATO MARMALADE 
CANDIED APPLESAUCE 
FRUITCAKE 
FLORENTINES 
COFFEE TEA 


(Recipes for 8) 
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The party takes place all over the house. Storytelling in one room 

by the fire, taffy pulling and corn popping in the kitchen, fiddling and 

dancing in the hall. The skies are shining with their chill winter glitter, 
and snow sparkles reflect in all the rooms of the house. 


An endless procession comes out of the pantry with loaded platters— 


a big ham glazed with maple syrup, a glowing hot casserole of scalloped oysters, 


crisp vegetables, a luscious bowl of spiced tomato marmalade! 


By ELIZABETH KENT GAY 


M? mother, Mrs. Appleyard, is not only 
a fine cook herself; she has done her 
best with gentle pressure and delicate hints 
to turn her daughters into good cooks too. 
“I think you will find,” she suggests one 
day around the middle of December, com- 
ing into the kitchen where I am assem- 
bling Florentine cookies for our annual 
holiday open house, “that it is easier to 
cut candied fruit with scissors than a 
knife.” That’s the kind of delicate hint I 
mean. I try the scissors and it is easier. In 
no time at all the kitchen has begun to fill 
with the heady holiday smell of baking 
fruits and spices. 

It is traditional to ask all the guests to 
bring contributions of food to the open 
house—that way, no one person has all 
the work, and each one feels as if someone 
else is giving the party! You might think 
that having each person contribute some- 
thing would result in all fruitcake and no 


salad, but some obscure physical princi- 
ple—plus a few discreet telephone calls— 
operates to insure a delicious and balanced 
variety. 

“I’m making spiced beef,” mother con- 
fides; “‘it’s already out of the pickle.” 
Mother’s spiced beef—rosy, sliced thin as 
a poinsettia petal, and tucked into tiny hot 
buttered baking-powder biscuits—is stand- 
ard holiday equipment in our family; as 
appetizers for a holiday party, these are 
bound to disappear rapidly. 


SPICED BEEF — Virginia Style: 


Mother starts her spiced beef 5 days ahead 
of the party. She gets out a crock or large bowl 
that is not metal and will easily hold a 5-pound 
piece of round of beef. If the butcher rolls and 
ties the meat, it will slice beautifully after it is 
cooked. Mix together 114 ounces saltpeter 
(Mrs. Appleyard buys hers from the drugstore) 
and 1! cups salt. Rub a little of this all over 
the beef. Put the CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 
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All the guests bring something from their store of Christmas baking. 

The ham reigns supreme on the long maple dining table, 

covered with an old-fashioned red-and-white cloth; 

under the brown crust of the casserole there are succulent oysters; 

slices of fruitcake and crisp Florentines join the candied applesauce, for dessert. 


ares 


She heard the key turn 
on the other side 
of the door. 
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By NORAH LOFTS 


here followed some peaceful, ordinary 
days, during which Julia saw little of 
either Mynheer or Doctor Hootman. The latter's 
holiday was, Julia was given to understand, to com- 
bine a business errand, and in preparation for this 
the two men spent many hours in the library 
with books and papers spread before them. 

Echo and Julia took over the duties which Doc- 
tor Hootman had relinquished. It was the first 
time that Julia had been in close contact with the 
huge, dumb Ethiopian, and her original feeling 
of pity for him gradually gave way to one of ex- 
asperation. He performed with clockwork regu- 
larity and precision all his actual duties, but he 
took no interest and never pretended to. 

Doctor Hootman was to leave on a Thursday, 
in the morning. The Queen of the East sailed 
from Banda in the afternoon. The library that 
morning was deserted, the books and papers put 
away. In Pieter’s room Echo sat with arms folded 
as usual, but Pieter was busily and happily em- 
ployed applying some ready-mixed red paint in 
blobs and strokes to his collection of clay pots. 

He rose, overturning the paintpot, and seized 
her hand. ‘Julie. Good morning. Look. Pretty.” 

“Very pretty.” 

Doctor Hootman ‘came to the door that led 
into Pieter’s bedroom, a shirt in his hand. 

“Good morning, Mevrouw,” he said. “*I wanted 
to see you. I’m packing. Would you mind coming 
into Pieter’s bedroom?” 

“Tl come and paint with you in a moment,” 
Julia said to Pieter. ‘“‘Do one for me now. A pot 
for Julie. A pretty one.” 

Doctor Hootman’s room lay beyond Pieter’s 
and through the open doorway she could see his 
bed, with a little open valise on it. Doctor Hoot- 
man stood by the door that led into the garden. 

“Mevrouw, I have a favor to ask of you. You 
and you alone can enable me to go away with any 
peace of mind.” 

“Td do anything to contribute to that, Doctor 
Hootman. What do you want me to do?” 

“Look after Pieter,’ he said with a peculiar 
urgency. “Echo is useless, worse than useless; 
he has a most undermining effect. Pieter holds out 
something and says ‘Look’ and he won’t even 
move his eyes; to anyone like Pieter that is dis- 
couraging. It’s as though he hit him.” 
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The complete novel has recently been 
published by Doubleday & Co. 


“Oh, I will. I meant to anyway. I shall spend 
almost all my time with him.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “It matters to me. Very 
much.” His gaze slid away to the garden. “You 
see, I’ve devoted myself for eight long years to 
keeping a spark of something ——” 

He broke off as Pieter came blundering into the 
bedroom, carrying a pot to which the paint had 
been so hastily applied that it was running off and 
dropping to the floor. 

“Pretty. For Julie,’ he said, holding it out. 

“You see? No control. No interest. Pieter, 
dirty! Dirty! Let it dry. Dirty Julie’s dress. Dirty 
Julie’s hands. Back on the table. To dry.” 

Slowly Pieter turned and ambled away. 

“That is another thing, Mevrouw. I don’t think 
this will happen—I hope not—but if he should on 
any account fall into a tantrum, don’t let him 
throw himself about; and don’t let Echo handle 
him roughly. Send for Mynheer.” He brushed his 
hand over his forehead. “‘Really, I don’t think I 
should have agreed to this. I should have refused.” 

“T think all this anxiety is really a sign that you 
need a holiday.” 

“T need a holiday. But there are many things I 
need more. I hope you can manage.” 

“I’m sure I can,” she said. 


That evening she and Mynheer dined alone for 
the first time. He remarked upon it, saying flatter- 
ingly that he preferred her company to all others’, 
and having said that proceeded to talk as enter- 
tainingly as he had ever done at any party. Listen- 
ing to him, fascinated, and now and again pro- 
voked to laughter, she took another step toward 
adulthood in the realization that it was possible 
to derive pleasure from the company of someone 
of whom one disapproved. 

He ended a story concerning a native Ban- 
danese, named Shal Ahmi, who had fooled every- 
one in the islands a few years earlier, and or- 
ganized the only really successful slave revolt that 
had ever taken place; and then said, “*Now tell me 
what you have been doing all day.” 

She had devoted her time to Pieter and some- 
how he had sensed—she thought—that he had 
been the center of extra attention. When she had 
left him he had clung to her and had lifted her hand 


- and kissed it again and again, wet, slobbering 


kisses like a dog’s, just saved from being distaste- 
ful by virtue of the otherwise inexpressible feeling 
which lay behind them. 

“I do see,” she said, when she had given a brief 
account of their activities that day, “that for pur- 
poses of concealment, Echo is perfect; but I don’t 
suppose Pieter can understand that he can’t talk 
to him, and Echo doesn’t try. There’s something 
flat and dead in the room when they’re together. 
You can feel it when you go in.” 

“Yes; it is a pity. But anyone who could talk 
to Pieter could talk about him. Menials, I mean. 
And he must have an attendant.” 

After a moment’s silence, he went on: 

“You have become genuinely fond of my poor 
boy, have you not?” 

“Oh, yes. He has some endearing ways, like 
a child, or a - 

“Or what?” 

Her face reddened. “I was about to say a dog. 
But not in any derogatory sense. I’m very fond of 
dogs. I always wanted one.” 

*“My dear Julia! How many times have I told 
you to ask for anything, anything at all that you 
wanted? Why did you never ask?” 

“TI don’t know. Well, for one thing I didn’t 
know whether people did have dogs in the islands.” 

“Of course they do. What kind of dog would 
you like?” 

“One of those small, long-eared spaniels,” she 
said promptly. ““Mevrouw Helmers, at the home, 
had one, so tiny she could carry it in her sleeve.” 

“You shall have one, as soon as possible. What 
a pity you didn’t mention it sooner. Daan could 
have added it to his list of commissions. What 
shall you call it?” 

“Charles.” 

“Oh. Yes, yes, of course. You know, Julia, your 
choice is very revealing.” 

Did he mean her choice of dog, or her choice 
of name? 

Coloring again and avoiding his eyes, she asked, 
“In what way, Mynheer?” 

“Women,” said Mynheer in his smooth, con- 
versational way, “‘can be divided into many differ- 
ent categories: plain or pretty; witty or dull; but 
the deepest division is between the maternal and 
the courtesan types; and what they /ike is the sur- 
est sign. The CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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“Christmas for children—Christmas for us’’—the most 
openhearted season of the year. Part of its magic is the 
hours the family shares in wrapping packages and trim- 
ming the tree. But Christmas is odors, too—fragrant, 
spicy ones of cakes and cookies baking, blended with the 
cool, tangy smell of pine, hemlock and fir. 

For our collection this year, we’ve chosen a festive 
and gala group of good recipes for holiday toasting and 
feasting. 


First, for toasting—a vibrant hot apple toddy, a spar- 
kling cranberry punch that says ‘“‘cheers” by the very look 
of it, and a smooth and gentle orange eggnog. Add some- 
thing spirited if you like. 


HOT APPLE TODDy: In a saucepan, mix together 1 
quart apple juice, 14 cup dark brown sugar and ! lemon, 
sliced. Bring to a boil. Simmer for 5 minutes. Add several 
dashes aromatic bitters. Serve warm in teacups. Makes 
6-8 servings. 


CRANBERRY PUNCH: Peel the rind thinly from 6 
oranges and 6 lemons. Steep in | quait boiling water 10 
minutes. Strain. Boil 2 pounds sugar in 1 quart water for 
10 minutes. Squeeze the juice from the 6 oranges and 6 
lemons you have peeled and add the juice of 6 more 
lemons. Add 1 cup cranberry-juice cocktail and 1 can 
crushed pineapple. Combine the liquids and pineapple, 
remembering that 3 quarts soda water are to be added 
just before serving. Serve ice-cold. Makes 6 quarts. 


ORANGE EGGNOG: Beat 6 egg yolks until foamy and 
add slowly 1 can frozen orange-juice concentrate, thawed, 
the juice of 1 lemon and ! teaspoon nutmeg, then 5 cups 
milk. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff and add slowly 14 cup 
sugar. Fold the whites into the other mixture and serve 
with a ladle from a really generous punch bowl. 


Do you remember the cooky bake we had for some of 
our JOURNAL children last year ? This season we are going 
to have an old-fashioned taffy pull. We may not have a 
snowbank outside the door in which to cool the plates of 
taffy to just the right stage for pulling, but we'll have a 
sweet, buttery feast of: 


OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES TAFFY: Melt 14 cup 
butter. Mix 2 cups sugar, 144 cups molasses, 114 cups 
water in a large kettle. Pour in melted butter. Cook over 
low heat and stir till sugar is dissolved. Then cook 
rapidly at first, lowering heat as the mixture thickens, to 
prevent burning. Cook to hard ball in cold-water stage, 
258° F., and pour into 3 greased pie plates. As edges cool, 
turn toward center with spatula, or edges will be hard 
before center is ready to pull. When cool enough to 
handle, grease hands slightly and pull candy until light 
in color and too hard to pull further. Stretch out in 
twisted rope about /%” or so in diameter. Cut with 
scissors before the candy gets too hard. 


No holiday season would be complete without making 
at least one steamed pudding. We’ve given you dozens 


through the years. This one is fragrant with pineapple 
and studded with dates 


STEAMED PINEAPPLE-DATE PUDDING: Sift to- 


gether 1% cups flour, % teaspoon baking soda, | tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoon each allspice, cloves and 
cinnamon, Combine | cup finely chopped pitted dates 
and 2 tablespoons shortening with cup boiling 
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water and !4 cup pineapple syrup. Beat 1 egg well. Add 
14 cup sugar and 4 cup well-drained crushed pineapple, 
mixing until well blended. Add date mixture, then 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix until flour is well moistened. 
Pour into a well-greased 5-cup pudding mold. Cover 
with foil or double thickness of waxed paper. Steam 
1 hour and 45 minutes. Remove from pan and allow 
pudding to cool a few minutes before unmolding. Serve 
warm with hard sauce. Serves 8. 


Christmas cookies or a homemade confection gaily 
wrapped and beribboned always bears the warmest of 
greetings; we'd like to add to your collection of gifts to 
make these wonderful crisp filbert cookies, glazed fruit and 
orange-sugared walnuts. 


FILBERT COOKIES: Beat 4 egg whites and a pinch of 
salt until very soft peaks form. Then add 11% cups sugar 
gradually, 2 tablespoons at a time, beating well after 
each addition. Add 4 egg yolks, one at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Fold in 14 pound toasted and 
finely ground filberts, 2 tablespoons cinnamon and the 
grated rind of 1 lemon. Spoon out onto greased baking 
sheets several inches apart. Let stand, uncovered, over- 
night to dry. Bake in a slow oven, 325° F., for 6-8 min- 
utes or until browned. They should be a light tan to 
gold color. Makes about 75 small cookies. 


GLAZED FRuIT: Wash | pound dried apricots, cover 
with boiling water and let stand for 5 minutes. Drain 
and repeat. Then turn into a colander. Boil without 
stirring 2 cups sugar with 1 cup water and 1 table- 
spoon corn syrup to 275° F. by your candy ther- 
mometer. Put in about a dozen apricots at a time and 
simmer until the fruit seems rather transparent. Remove 
without disturbing the syrup unnecessarily. Drain on a 
wire cake rack. Repeat with the rest of the fruit. If the 
syrup becomes sugary, add a bit of boiling water. Roll 
fruit in confectioners’ sugar and let dry ona tray. Thesame 
can be done with dried figs, peaches and prunes. 


ORANGE-SUGARED WALNUTS: Boil 2 cups walnut 
halves 3 minutes. Toast lightly in a slowoven, 300° F. Mix2 
cups sugar, 10 tablespoons orange juice, the grated rind 
of | orange and 4 teaspoon salt. Cook as a syrup to the 
soft-ball stage—or 238° F. if you use a thermometer. 
Stir around well and add the nuts. Stir slowly. Try not 
to break the nuts. At a certain point the syrup will begin 
to whiten and sugar off, as we say. Lift out the walnuts 
in their sugar coating with a fork, a piece at a time. 
ee on waxed paper. Store in a tightly covered metal 
OX. 


Most of us cling to serving a traditional dessert for 
Christmas dinner itself, but like to come up with some- 
thing different with a holiday touch when we entertain. Hot 
almond-flavored poached peaches decked with toasted 
almonds and served with an icy-cold raspberry-strawberry 
sauce are Christmasy looking and make a divine finale to 
almost any party menu you might plan. Equally good, if 


Christmas-red fruit punch decked with holly for holiday toasting. 


not so adaptable to all menus, is this hot mincemeat sauce 
for ice cream. 


HOT PEACHES WITH FRUIT SAUCE: First, make 
the sauce: Partially thaw 1 package frozen raspber- 
ries and 1 package frozen strawberries. Break them up 
and buzz in the blender or purée until smooth. Add 2 
tablespoons lemon juice and 1 cup Melba sauce 
(you buy this in a jar). If you like, you may add 2 ta- 
blespoons Cointreau. Makes about 1 pint. Chill. When 
ready to serve, heat large canned cling-peach halves in 
their own syrup with a little almond flavoring. Sprinkle 
with toasted, slivered almonds and serve hot with the 
cold sauce. If you have a chafing dish, you might heat the 
peaches at the table. 


MINCEMEAT SAUCE FOR ICE CREAM: Mix to- 
gether 11% cups canned mincemeat and 6 tablespoons 
frozen pineapple-grapefruit-juice concentrate, thawed, 
straight from the can, 4 cup water and 3 tablespoons 
brown sugar. Bring to a boil. Add 12 cup chopped 
walnuts. Serve hot over ice cream. Makes about 2/4 
cups. 


Christmas Eve is filled with enchantment from the first 
moment when the candles are lit till the church bells ring 
in the towers. But it’s a busy time for all the family. A light 
supper is called for—we like a hot baked soup, hot French 
bread, a bountiful fruit salad with an exciting sweet-sour 
dressing, Christmas cookies and cups and cups of hot, 
fragrant tea or coffee. 


BAKED SOuP: Mix 1 quart can of a good brand of 
turtle soup with 2 cans cream-of-pea soup and set the 
mixture to warm. Peel 1 cucumber and slice it length- 
wise. Discard the seeds and leave only the fleshy part. 
Cut into chunks and sauté in butter until transparent. 
Add to the soup. This much could be done earlier in the 
day. Add 2 tablespoons Parmesan cheese and, if you 
wish, 2 tablespoons sherry. Whip 14 pint heavy cream 
until stiff. Spoon the cream on top of the hot soup 
and set in the oven till the cream browns. Serve with 
crisp French bread. 


FRUIT SALAD WITH SWEET-SOUR DRESSING: 
Use whatever fruits are available—grapefruit, oranges, 
apples, grapes. Cut these up in the afternoon, sprinkle 
with lemon juice, add a little finely chopped celery and a 
can of pitted white cherries. 


For the dressing: Mix in a saucepan 34 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon paprika, 
Vy teaspoon celery seed and 14 cup vinegar. Boil gently 
until sugar is dissolved. Remove from heat. Cool. Add 
1 cup salad oil and 1 tablespoon onion juice or finely 
grated onion. Put in a covered jar and keep in refriger- 
ator. It will keep for a month. Whip up with a fork 
before serving. 


And now, may your kitchen be as busy as ours with the 
happy doings of making Christmas merry ! 
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and easy...nutritious and inexpensive 


... With 4-minute sauces made from Camptdls dou 





Chicken Sandwich with short-cut Chicken Sauce. Blend 
1 can Campbell’s Cream of Chicken Soup with % cup 
milk; heat. Serve over cooked chicken slices on buttered 
toast. Short-cut sauce for 4. P.S. Extra special good with 
spoonful of cranberry sauce or chopped toasted almonds. 


CREAM OF 


TOMATO 
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Ham Sandwich with creamy Celery Sauce. Blend 1 can 
Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup with % cup milk; heat. 


CREAM OF 





CELERY Serve over sliced cooked ham on slices of buttered toast. AUCHRO 
SOUP This short-cut sauce serves 4-6. P.S. Season sauce with SOUP 
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2 tbsp. chopped dill pickle or 1 tbsp. chopped parsley. 





Good cooks c 











Cheese Sandwich with tangy Tomato Sauce. Butter 
slices of toast; put slice of process cheese on each, broil or 
bake till cheese melts. Heat 1 can Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. Pour on 4-5 sandwiches. P.S. Good with 1 tbsp. 
chopped pickle; or for pizza lovers, 4 tsp. ground oregano, 





Beef Sandwich with minute Mushroom Sauce. Blend 1 
can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup with % cup 
milk; heat. Serve over slices of cooked beef on buttered 
toast. Serves 4-6. P.S. Season with 1 tsp. prepared horse- 
radish, or 2 tbsp. chopped onion browned in 1 tbsp. butter. 
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Keeping alert to innovations that can facilitate shipping is an important part of a traffic manager’s job. Here, two industrial traffic managers get first-hand information about l, 
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the significance of reduced transportation costs. And 
e importance of the traffic managers who achieve them. 


I must admit that traffic managers have not always 
od high in industry. 


They did when they first came into existence. That was 

the early days of railroads, last century. There was no 
gulation of freight rates, and each concern had to 
ake its own bargains with the various railroads. It 
red a specialist to do the negotiating and a good one 
s worth his weight in gold. 


However, after the passage of federal legislation in 
87, regulating freight rates, it was widely felt that 
thing much was left for traffic managers to do. Their 
ture often dwindled to that of minor shipping clerks. 


Now times have changed again. With the evolution of 
dern, competitive means of transportation—trucks, 
rplanes, barge lines—industry has come to realize 
re and more that traffic management is a science 
ich it cannot afford to neglect. 


Today, traffic managers enjoy considerable esteem 
d influence. More and more of them rank as vice 


der them and they are paid accordingly. 


ately, a survey was made of the salary scales among 
ustrial traffic managers. It was learned that many 
ding traffic managers receive salaries of around 
,000 a year. In the chemical and petroleum indus- 
es salaries of $25,000 to $30,000 are common. 


Traffic managers count heavily outside of their own 
mpanies. In moments of crisis, the government in- 
riably turns to them for help. During World War II 
@d the Korean War, many did yeoman service in 
ashington, transferring raw materials to war plants 
getting munitions and troops to the battlefields. 


- know of one traffic manager who was awarded the 
partment of Defense Citation for Exceptional Civilian 
ice in the Korean War. 


or is that all. The views of traffic men are sought in 
e capitols and in Washington and they play a crucial 
in setting government transportation policy. Their 
s are often worked out in the National Industrial 
ffic League, a shipper association with high prin- 
es and fine traditions, and in the Transportation 
ociation of America which gets men from all forms 
transport and shippers and investors to sit down 
und a table and work out common problems of 
ional significance. 


traffic management has other advantages to the 
g person seeking a career. The hours are regular. 
rking conditions are pleasant. You often travel far 

wide. You usually have job security. Chances for 
motion are excellent. 


est of all, I can truthfully report that traffic manage- 
t has graduated from the level of an occupation to 
prestige heights of a profession. Traffic men have a 
ndid code of ethics—adopted through the endeavors 
he American Society of Traffic and Transportation 
the transportation fraternity, Delta Nu Alpha—and 
have immeasurably upgraded the academic, char- 
rand other qualifications important for employment 
e field. 


traffic men like to get together. There are a tremen- 
s number of active traffic clubs which give young 
a chance to meet others in their profession and 
(Buss their common problems. This kind of activity 
g with the valuable educational activities of Delta 
Alpha and the American Society of Traffic and 
sportation offers remarkable opportunity for a 
g man’s development. 


th 


_§pportunities for jobs are almost limitless. Industry 
ing for competent, trained traffic managers. A real 
ge exists. 


is worth noting that half of the 267,000 factory 
Tprises in the United States still do not employ a 
( manager. This means that a really ambitious 
g man, with a few years’ experience, has an open 
in front. 


viously, traffic management has a darker side to 
icture. A newcomer must recognize that he is not 
to become a millionaire. Although wages can be 
than comfortable, they are not astronomical. 


sidents of their companies. They have sizable staffs — 


Furthermore, the first years may be pretty much of a 
grind. While you are learning the business, a great deal 
of routine work has to be done. 


You'll also be irked to find that the name ‘“‘traffic 
manager” is often used much too lightly in industry. 
Too frequently it is given to shipping clerks and others 
whose jobs don’t warrant it. 


This cannot be denied either. Once you get to be a 
traffic manager, you may well not go farther, though of 
course many do. 


Where do girls fit into the industrial traffic manage- 
ment picture? 


Opportunities are ample for them. Certainly the climb 
will be steeper for them than it is for boys. That is the 
case in most lines. Nevertheless, many girls are now in 
the field. A number have attained the top and are highly 
respected for their accomplishments. 


Already there are more than fifty women’s traffic 
clubs in the country. The Women’s Traffic Club of New 
York alone has 500 members. 


You ask what manner of youngster would do well in 
industrial traffic management? Unquestionably, he (or 
she) must have an ingrained love for transportation. He 
could well be the kind of boy who couldn’t stop playing 
with model trains—or planes. 


In my opinion, the boy thinking of industrial traffic 
management as a career should like geography; he will 
need to know the nation’s maps inside out; have an 
excellent memory—he’ll want it for memorizing rates 
and routes. Be adept at figures. Be a good logical talker. 
Be an affable, tactful type who gets along well with 
other people; personal contacts carry immense weight 
in this business. 


Since he may be purchasing millions of dollars worth 
of transportation, he should be the type of boy who 
knows how to spend money wisely and who likes to 
shop around before he buys things. 





* 

In addition to their own company affiliations, most 
traffic managers belong to various clubs and as- 
sociations where mutual problems are discussed. 
Above, at an executive meeting of the New York 
Commerce and Industry Association’s Transporta- 
tion Council, are traffic managers of some of 
America’s leading corporations. 


There is no set preparation for a post as an industrial 
traffic manager. A man with only a high school educa- 
tion can qualify, provided he’s had enough practical 
experience. The careers of many distinguished traffic 
men attest to that. However, most companies now prefer 
college graduates. 


It is best for a man to have had four years of college 
or its equivalent when he takes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examination to be licensed to argue 
cases before that agency. 


College should not be too much of a financial strain. 
Boys and girls can work their way through, and scholar- 
ships are available for the smarter ones. A drive is on 
right now to get industrial concerns to underwrite 
scholarships for young people interested in a transporta- 
tion career. 


I would suggest a general college education, rather 
than a purely business course. I have found that the 
man with a broad background and wide interests is 
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generally best fitted for all aspects of life including 
business. If it is financially practicable, I feel that a 
young man would be wise to take a four-year general 
course and go on to a graduate school of business where 
he could specialize in transportation. Or he can go to 
one of the many colleges which offer a general educa- 
tional course for two years and a business administra- 
tion course for the last two. 


A boy who can’t get the money for full-time college 
can go to school after work. Most of the larger universi- 
ties give night courses in traffic management. In many 
big cities he can also attend traffic institutes, sponsored 
by the transportation organizations, and study under 
traffic management “pros.” Through such means, he can 
obtain the technical knowledge necessary to pass the 
I.C.C. examination and the examination for member- 
ship in the American Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion, which will allow him to use the coveted designation 
following his name, “Member, A.S.T. & T.” 


One more point has to be made before I finish. Indus- 
try is not the only field for a traffic manager. He might 
be employed by a chamber of commerce or a board of 
trade. He might even have his own firm. In these capaci- 
ties he would act as a consultant to both industry and 
carriers on transportation problems. If he prefers, he 
may move over from the buying side of transportation 
to the selling side in the “sales” or traffic department of a 
carrier organization, although the transfer usually works 
the other way. 


All of these fields are admirable professions. No 
matter which a young man enters, he can be sure of an 
interesting, stimulating career—and the reward of know- 
ing that he is helping to give his country the finest trans- 
portation system in the world. 





HOW TO-HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career : his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Traffic Managing is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities for young men and women. 
Thus far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspa- 
pering, Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architec- 
ture, Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, 
Public Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, 
Starting a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship, the Armed Forces, Engineering, Food 
Retailing and Medical Technology. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. You'll 
also find additional help in our free booklet, “‘The Cost of 
Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 29-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 
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SCENT OF CLOVES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 


maternal type likes things small, the courtesan 
type had a preference for large things. You, 
my dear Julia, are an outstanding example of 
the maternal type. The afflicted boy, the little 
dog, they make an appeal to you.” He smiled. 
“But to poor Nicolas, handsome, healthy and 
head over ears in love with you, you could 
be, and were, quite cruel.” 

“T tried not to be, Mynheer. I didn’t want 
him to fall in love with me. When he said he 
had, I discouraged him as gently as possible.” 


APPROVED 
BABY HELPS 


Modern mothers everywhere use 
the safe, dependable Hankscraft 
way to care for their babies. No 
fuss — no bother — it’s all auto- 
matic. Insist on Hankscraft—best 
for your new baby. At baby shops, 
drug, department and appliance 






Automatic 8-Bottle 


STERILIZER and FORMULA SET 


For regular sterilization or the terminal 
method — sterilizes bottles, nipples, 
caps and formula in one easy operation. 
Shuts off automatically. Bottles not 
included. 


Model 201 Other models 


(Complete Set) $] 295 $6.75 to $15.95 


AUTOMATIC BABY BOTTLE 
WARMER and VAPORIZER 
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“a” Steam Baby's Cold Away! 


with an automatic 
HANKSCRAFT 
VAPORIZER 


- Doctors recom- 
mend steam for colds 
Operates all night on 
one filling; shuts off 
automatically when 
water is gone. 


y Model 202-A --- - $6.95 
Other models $3.95 to $12.95 
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America’s Favorite Baby Line 
THE HANKSCRAFT Co. ° REEDSBURG, WIS. 














“Why?” 

“Because, although I liked him, I didn’t 
love him. And I bore in mind that I am mar- 
ried.” ; 

“Yes,” said Mynheer, his voice grown 
heavy. “You are married. I will say this, Julia, 
sincerely and from my heart: your acceptance 
of an intolerable situation has, from the begin- 
ning, filled me with admiration. I told you 
once that you would find me not ungrateful. 
Were you blind to what I offered you?” 

It was one of those dangerous questions to 
which either “‘yes’” or “no” was an answer 
which gave recognition to what lay behind the 
question. She parried it feebly. 

“1 don’t think I understand you. Everything 
you have given me I have accepted gratefully.” 

“T didn’t say given; I said offered. I’m not 
heartless, Julia. I was obliged to find Pieter a 
wife. All these years I have presented a pic- 
ture of him to the world, disfigured, misan- 
thropic, but normal; and normal men, espe- 
cially when they are heirs to great estates, 
have wives. I deliberately chose a Company’s 
Daughter because I felt that a girl who had 
known some privation in her youth would 
more easily find some compensation in the 
comforts and small luxuries which I could 
offer; but I knew, very well, that in the end 
they would be inadequate. I brought Nicolas 
here deliberately, knowing that he would fall 
in love with you. I hoped that you would fall in 
love with him and accept from him all that 
Pieter could not give you—the pleasure of 
love, the joy of motherhood. Don’t be embar- 
rassed by this plain speaking; I am old enough 
in years to be your father. Dear Julia, why did 
you refuse?” 

‘““Mynheer, one cannot be in love to order.” 

“Tell me this, then. On the day when you 
arrived in Banda, if Nicolas had met you, if 
he had been your husband—what then?” 

“T often thought of that. It would have been 
my duty to love him, or to behave as though I 
did.” 

He gave her a long, hard look. “So you did 
at least consider it?” 

“Yes. Nicolas was always very charming to 
me. He said he loved me. I thought about it. 
Any woman would have done.” 

Mynheer put out one of his slender, well- 
kept hands and laid it over hers. 

“My dear,” he said earnestly, ‘‘think again. 
You have behaved impeccably. In Pieter you 
have no husband; from him you will have no 
child. You are young now; you do not realize 
the measure of your loss, but it is a loss. Nico- 
las is deeply, genuinely in love with you. He 
has given proof of that; he has dared to write 
to his father saying that he will not honor his 
betrothal. That surprises you?” 

“No. He spoke of it and I tried to dissuade 
him. I was appalled by the thought of his 
angering his family and spoiling his whole 
future on account of a passing fancy.” 

“Tt is not,” said Mynheer, ‘‘a passing fancy. 
I can assure you of that. And Nicolas’ future 
can be safely left to me. His father has other 
sons. Nicolas could remain here. In everything 
but name you could be husband and wife. Of 
what account, Julia, is a bit of ceremony, when 
set beside a real, overwhelming passion?” 

None, she thought; knowing that if things 
had worked out as Doctor Hootman had fore- 
told, she would have gone to Charles without 
hesitation. 


She could see Mynheer waiting for an an- 
swer. She said slowly, “‘Mynheer, I hope that 
what you call an overwhelming passion will 
prove to be mere boyish infatuation. But in 
any case, the sincerity of Nicolas’ feelings does 
not affect mine.” 

He withdrew his hand. Now he is angry, she 
thought, and braced herself. 

“Well,” he said, folding his hands together, 


“you're honest and sincere. Will you, just for 
a moment, look at it from another point of 
view? Mine,” 

She saw him change color: his yellow-gray 
complexion turned grayer and all the lines in 
his face seemed to deepen and darken. 

“This family,” he said, “is old. honorable. 
A long, unbroken line. Today you have been 


painting pots with Pieter Vosmar, the last of 
that line. I am to blame. I invited the curse 
and it fell.” He unfolded his hands and took 
hold of the edge of the table, leaning forward. 
“Julia, you are my only hope. Give me a bud 
to graft onto this barren stock. Let me once 
hold your child in my arms ——” 

He broke off; a frightening change took 
place in his face. Little blobs of foam formed 
at the corners of his mouth. Apparently con- 
scious of them, he snatched up his table nap- 
kin and pressed it to his lips, saying through 
the muffle of the linen, “Nothing . . . trifling 
indisposition .. . leave me... go!” 

She had jumped up and stood indecisive. 
She could remember Mevrouw Helmers say- 
ing in her bright airy way, “And then you 
may have fits to deal with. The symptoms 
are —— 

The symptoms she had listed so blithely 
bore a horrid similarity to what was happen- 
ing to Mynheer. His whole body arched and 
strained as though it were in the grip of two 
maniac hands twisting against each other. His 
teeth clamped down in a rigor which held the 
table napkin firm after his hands had fallen 
away to clench on empty air. 

And then, just as suddenly as it had set in, 
it was over. His teeth loosened and the table 
napkin fell to his knee. He gave a great sigh, 


NEXT MONTH 


“The sound of those loud kisses 
seemed to go on and on in my ears: 
but that was nothing to the way I 
watched how Mlle. Zizi would catch 
at Eliot as he went by, and he would 
kiss her hand or her arm, sometimes 
her mouth.” 

@ Rumer Godden’s new novel is 
the story of five English children 
and the cocoon of excitement into 
which they spun themselves in a 
few weeks at a little French hotel. 


THE GREENGAGE 
SUMMER 


a new serial beginning in the 
January JoURNAL 





his whole body relaxed and the perspiration 
broke out over his face. 

But he was indomitable. With a shaking 
hand he lifted the napkin and mopped at his 
face and neck. 

“This is nothing. Don’t be frightened.”” He 
breathed as though he had been running. 

“Can I do... or get you anything?” 

“Glass of water, please.” 

She poured it and would have held it for 
him, but he insisted upon taking the glass 
himself. When he had drained it he said, more 
steadily: 

“I’m sorry, Julia. It happens if I let my... 
emotions get the upper hand.’ He managed a 
ghastly smile. “You see how much it means to 
me. Think about it.” 

Terrified of provoking a further attack, she 
said, “Yes, I will. Pll think about it.” 


They did not meet again until dinnertime 
of the next evening. Mynheer appeared to be 
fully recovered. Julia, after another night spent 
in agonized indecision, had the worst headache 
of her life. Amusing Pieter during the after- 
noon had taxed her fortitude to its limit and 
she longed to creep away to her room and lie 
down in the dark; but to do so would look like 
evasion and merely postpone the evil moment. 

Mynheer, just as on the previous evening, 
chatted, courteously, entertainingly. At last 
Pluto, moving noiselessly as a shadow, placed 
the fruit bowls and the decanters on the table 
and withdrew. This is the moment, she thought. 
It was like being on the gallows, with the noose 
round her neck and the cart under her feet 
about to pull away. 

“You slept badly?” Mynheer’s voice was 
kind and solicitous, 

“I didn’t sleep at all.” 

Poor Julia. Try a little brandy. Believe me, 
it is the best restorative.” 
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He poured some into a glass and handed 
to her. She lifted it. The scent of it had sta 
its evocative business before the liquid tilte 
her lips. She set the glass down. She was 
conscious that it was brandy which Chag)' 
had given her that day on the path, or thal) 
was this brandy, poured by Mynheer, w 
had, by its mere scent, called him so vividl 
mind. She only knew that now, all at once 
was certain. 

“T have thought,” she said, so firmly 
she was surprised by the sound of her vo 
“T tried to look at it from your point of yj 
Mynheer. But I know that even if I sai 
would, in the end I shouldn’t, so it’s ‘bes 
say so.” 
Tie was a long sce Out of the | 
from a great distance away, Mynheer s@ 
kindly, sincerely, ‘‘Don’t distress yours| 
Julia. I’m very much disappointed. But 
decision was yours to make, after all.” 

Such calm acceptance, the last thing she 
expected, broke down all her defenses. {| 
put her head in her hands and began to. le 
Mynheer rose and came round the table, jj _ 
an arm around her shoulders and with | | 
other hand stroked her hair. | 

“I’ve been inconsiderate,” he said. “Ia 
too much of you. Poor Julia, poor little g 

His kindness filled her with a sense of gt\_ 

“T would have done it, if I could. I tri 
she gulped out. { 

“I know. Don’t think any more about it.|_ 

He helped her to the door of her ro} 
snapped out an order to Juno, bade her g 
night and went away. 

She lay in the bed, soothed by the m¢ 
ments of Juno’s firm brown hands, feelin)’ 
though she were recovering from a long | 
serious illness. She had made the right decig| 
and Mynheer was not even angry. Her pei|_ 
ful thoughts merged into sleep. 

She began to dream again. This time it 
a happy dream. She was wearing a new di 
white sprigged with green, and she was pi|_— 
ing with Pieter, not in his private garden | 
near the rose pergola at the back of the he 
Doctor Hootman came walking under)| 
clusters of flowers and said, “Pieter, fetch J} 


one of your pots.” | 
She woke with his words ringing in her Ih 
It was dark in the room. Juno had put}|) 
the candles and stolen away. A feeling of ¢ 
sharp terror laid hold of her. She lay ani 
membered everything that Doctor Hoott} 
had said—that Mynheer would not let one 
stand in his way, with the world full of g 
Somehow, in some uncanny way, Myni 
had known that Doctor Hootman was 
friend, so he had been sent away. She} 
alone here, and helpless. Even at this mor 
Mynheer might be coming near, intent 
smothering her as she slept. | 
I can’t, she thought, just lie here, wa | 
She forced her clammy quivering finger) 
make a light, and then, carrying the 
went into the sitting room whose door le 
the cloister. It was closed, as usual, bu 
locked, though there was a key. She turne 
and then, after several minutes’ st 
dragged up a small heavy chest. As she tug 
at it she thought, And J won't be poisi 
either; I shall eat and drink only at the 
where he is, and only of what he is sharing 
Almost at once, with this resolution 
and the chest looking oddly out of plae 
the door, she had another change of fee 
All this is mad, she thought. Hemel 
nO 
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and Doctor Hootman I’ve been dri 
my mind. 


The night’s thoughts and actions see 
crazier than ever in the morning, with the 
spilling great golden patches on the flo 
Juno bringing in the silver tray wit 1 
clouded beaker of cold fruit juice, the p 
painted teapot, the flowered cup, Ne 
less, she made an excuse to send the wo 
away, and when she had gone emptieé 
beaker and most of the tea down the $ 
which took the water when she bathed. — 

When she was dressed she went a 
Pieter’s room where Echo was keeping 
but doing nothing more. 

“What would you like to do this 
Pieter?” she asked. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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“Beads.” he said positively. He had a large 
number of them, big solid beads of many 
colors, bored with holes large enough to be 
threaded, without a needle, on lengths of 
lightly waxed string. He never strung them 
haphazardly, but with great care, naming each 
color as he threaded the bead: “White one... 
now red... green one.” 

As usual, all he made was for her. “Pretty 
for Julie.” When, toward the middle of the 
morning, Mynheer came in, she was W earing a 
necklace of red, white and green, one of red 
and green and one of red and white. Pieter 
was breathing hard over a fourth, a green- 
and-white one. 

Looking at Mynheer cautiously, she saw 
that he did not look well. But he spoke with 
cheerful kindness: 

“Good morning, my dear. I trust you slept 
well. Hullo, Pieter; you’re busy.” 

“Pretty for Julie,” said Pieter. 

“Very pretty.” Mynheer turned to Echo. 
“You can go and get your dinner while I'm 
here. I'll send for you when I want you.” 

He came near the table and just touched 
Julia’s beads with the tip of his finger. 

“He does choose colors well,” he said. 

There was something rather pitiable in the 
way in which Mynheer was trying to find 
something in Pieter’s favor. 

Mynheer sat down, and after watching 
Pieter’s fumbling yet persistent efforts for a 
moment said, “Oh, Julia, do something for 
me, will you? On the top shelf in the library 
there are some black books, numbered. I want 
number three. The steps are in position, you 
won’t have to search. I don’t feel like climbing 
this morning.” 

She went into the library and climbed the 
steps. The books were there. She found num- 
ber three, and was balancing with it, and pre- 
pared to descend when she heard Pieter 
scream. The noise was nothing like that which 
he had made on the evening of Charles’ visit. 
It was a shrill cry of Sheer animal pain and 
terror. Then, in the same piercing voice, he 
called, ‘Julie! Julie!” 

She threw down the book, scrambled from 
the steps and ran across the library. She 
pushed the heavy door and stood on its 
threshold for a second, immobilized by horror 
and disbelief. Pietereowered in his chair, try- 
ing to protect his head. Mynheer stood over 
him, raining down blows with the cane. 

She was across the floor, and had Mynheer’s 
arm in both her hands, bearing down on it 
with all her force and weight, in the time it 
took her to think that he had gone mad. 
Nothing else could account for the insensate 
fury of the unprovoked attack. 

Pieter, who had screamed each time the 
cane struck him, broke into a dismal whimper. 

“That’s just a start,” said Mynheer a trifle 
breathlessly. “If I must, I’ll beat him to death. 
Stand over there and watch.” 

““Mynheer,” she said, “you’re not well. 
You don’t know what you're doing.” 

“Don’t talk to me as though I were an idiot 
too! Stand back before I hit him again.” 


Sie took a pace backward. As she did so, 
Pieter, still holding his hands over his head, 
crouched low, scuttled across to her and 
pushed his face into her skirt. Red weals were 
coming up where the cane had hit him, and 
one of his ears was bleedin 
She put both hanc 
said, “It’s all right, Pieter.” 


his shoulders and 


“Now you can listen to me,” said Mynheer. 
“So far I’ve given him a flick or two with this 
light cane, but as God is in heaven, I swear I’ll 
beat him until he is dead unless you give me 
your word to do what I want you to. I hate 
him. I always have. I’ve never looked at his 
ugly face without wanting to smash it in. And 
now I will—and you will watch if I have to tie 
you ina chair! 

Against her knees Pieter burrowed, whim- 
pering. She looked down at him, and then into 
Mynheer’s bulging ey« 


“You know I'd bear nty grandchil- 
dren rather than see Pieter “7 
But Pieter had been hurt: and d been 
tricked. Anger as well as acknow] 
defeat moved in her; and a desire to h 
“I only hope,” she said, “that the Vosmar 


madness won’t come out in Nicola child.” 


“You dare say that to me!” said Mynheer. 
He stepped forward, raised his hand and 
slapped her face, twice. He had to reach over 
Pieter to do it, but the blows were heavy 
enough to bring stinging tears to her eyes. 

Between them Pieter lumbered to his feet. 
“Bad!” he said. “Bad. Hit Julie.” He began 
to shamble forward, his head lowered, his 
heavy hands swinging. 

“Keep away from me,” cried Mynheer, 
raising his cane. But Pieter kept on. 

Just too late Julie called, “Pieter. No!” 
Mynheer had lashed out, hitting Pieter across 
the face, and Pieter gave a great bellow of rage 
which drowned her voice. Bellowing, he put 
his hands around Mynheer’s throat and began 
to shake him. Mynheer’s feet chattered on 
the floor and then slipped. His fall brought 
Pieter down, too, but the puffy, limp-looking 
hands did not loose their hold. 

Julia ran forward and took Pieter by the 
collar, crying, “Pieter. No. No. Pieter, stop.” 

It was like trying to restrain, trying to talk 
to a gorilla. 

“Bad! Bad! Hurt Julie! Bad!” said Pieter, 
at each word lifting Mynheer a little way from 
the floor and smashing him down again. 

She let go the collar, ran to the bell pull and 
tore at it, and then ran shouting to the door. 
She threw it open and found herself face to 
face with Doctor Hootman. Except that he 
wore a hat, had a two-day growth of beard and 
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carried his little valise, he might have been re- 
turning from one of his casual strolls. 

“They’re killing each other ’’ she screamed 
and jumped aside so that he could rush past 
her. By the time she had followed him back 
into the room he had his arms hooked into 
Pieter’s elbows and had dragged him clear. 

Pieter gave himself meekly into the hands of 
accustomed authority. 

“Bad. Hurt Julie,” he said once more. And 
then, with bright recognition, “Good morning, 
Doctor Daan.” He put his hand to his bleed- 
ing ear, looked at his fingers and said in a tone 
of rebuke, “Dirty. Dirty.” 

Doctor Hootman was on his knees by the 
broken thing that lay on the floor. He opened 
Mynheer’s frilled shirt, laid a hand on his 
breast, held it there for a minute and with- 
drew it. 

“Nothing can be done about that,” he said, 
getting to his feet. “‘Mevrouw, sit down’—he 
caught her as she swayed—“‘put your head on 
your knees.” She felt his hand on the nape of 
her neck, bearing down. She heard him say, 
“Pieter, go in the garden. Garden. Get some 
flowers. Go and get some flowers for Julia.” 

Doctor Hootman’s voice never lost its pa- 
tient insistence, but she heard him give a sigh 
of relief as Pieter went lunging away. d 

‘“Mevrouw, are you feeling better? Stay as 
you are, I think I have some brandy here.”’ She 


heard him moving about. Then he said, “Here, 
drink this.” 

She lifted her head and said helplessly, “I 
can’t,”’ and began to cry. 


“That's right. Have a good cry. You'll feel 
better afterward.” 


He set the brandy within reach of her and 


went over to what lay on the floor. He stooped, 
and took from Mynheer’s pocket the chain of 
ke and then took out his own, a mere two 
or three held together by a leather strap. 
Mopping at her streaming eyes, Julia 
watched him weighing the two lots of keys 


against each other. With a sudden movement 
he opened one of the drawers in the table, the 
drawer in which he kept a few of his personal 
belongings, and tossed the leather-held keys 
into it. The others he slipped into his pocket. 
Then he came over to her and asked kindly: 

“Better now?” 

She nodded. As soon as she thought her 
voice was to be trusted she said, “I thought 
you had gone to Macassar.” 

“So did I,” said Doctor Hootman dryly. 
“So did he! But Nicolas was supposed to 
board the ship at Lonthoir. When there was 
no sign of him I disembarked. I realized that 
I—that we had been outwitted. Well, he’ll 
never trick anyone again.” 

“Oh, don’t!” 


i must have been very distressing for you. 
Oh, dear! How quick it can be about some 
things,” he said, as Pieter, clutching a few 
crushed flowers, came blundering in. He laid 
them in Julia’s lap. 

“Thank you very much indeed, Pieter.” 

“TI must bestir myself,” Doctor Hootman 
said. “‘There’s a great deal to do. Do you feel 
able to get to your room, Mevrouw? Then go 
and lie down. Just leave everything to me.” 

She stood up. She had to pass the place 
where the dead man lay, and though she 
meant not to look that way some kind of fas- 
cination made her, at the last moment, turn 
her head. 

Doctor Hootman was spreading his hand- 
kerchief over the dead face. 


At the head of the table Mynheer’s chair 
was empty. Otherwise everything was as usual. 
Pluto, with his expressionless, trained-house- 
slave face, brought in the dishes. It was diffi- 
cult to realize that Mynheer was not merely 
dining in Banda. 

There was, however, one slight difference. 
Tonight Julia wore the dress in which she had 
arrived: the plain, dull, serviceable garment 
with which every Company’s Daughter was 
supplied. And tonight she wore no jewels. 

“Good evening, Mevrouw,” said Doctor 
Hootman, taking his accustomed place. “I 
trust that you feel rested and restored.” 

“Yes, I do, thank you,” she said. 

He had been, she thought, wonderfully con- 
siderate. She had gone to her room and had 
sat there, sick and shivering, for half an hour. 
Then Doctor Hootman had come along, with 
a glass in his hand, saying that he imagined 
she would welcome a sedative. She had taken 
it and slept all through the afternoon. 

“If you are agreeable,” said Doctor Hoot- 
man, “we will wait upon ourselves. There are 
several things to be settled, and not much 
time. Very well, Pluto, you may go.” As the 
door closed he said, “It is remarkable, though 
not, perhaps, surprising, that the tragedy has 
been accepted with such calm. Rua has always 
run as though by machinery.” 

“It would be hypocrisy for me to pretend 
to any grief,” she said. 

“Exactly. No doubt everybody feels the 
same—to some degree. Of course if Pieter 
were capable of occupying that chair, some 
show of mourning would be expedient.” 

“How is Pieter? I should have gone along 
to see him, but I slept so long.” 

“He is somewhat shaken. Not by the 
thought of what he did—he seems to have for- 
gotten that. But he cried when I dressed the 
wound on his ear and showed signs of very 
considerable disturbance. Of course nobody 
has ever struck him before in his life. What 
happened, Mevrouw?”’ 

She told him. At the end she said, “‘I don’t 
know why, but it all seems to have happened 
much longer ago than this morning.” 

“You have slept. And your mind is putting 
up its own defense. If I could I would spare 
you all exertion and say leave everything to 
me, but there are things which I am forced to 
discuss with you because I need your help. 
With the funeral.” 

“You know best about such things.” 

“Ah, but this is no ordinary funeral!’ He 
looked from his now-empty plate to her un- 
touched one. ‘“‘Mevrouw, you have eaten 
nothing!” 

“I’m not hungry. I don’t think I shall ever 
be hungry again.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 

“Try, at least,” he said. “Try some fruit.” 

He rose and carried his plate to the side 
table, then removed hers and set a clean plate 
and two bowls of fruit before her. 

“We face.” he said, “a problem quite unique, 
or so I should imagine. You are aware, Me- 
vrouw, of the picture of Pieter which Mynheer 
always presented to the world. We must, at 
all costs, conceal the fact that Pieter is not, in 
the legal sense, competent. If we do not, I can 
foresee danger from two quarters. First, the 
family. Once let the secret of Pieter’s condi- 
tion leak out and down they will swoop, like 
vultures.” 

“They would want Rua,” she suggested. 

“They would take Rua. So much for the 
family. The other threat comes from the 
Company. Land tenure in the islands is largely 
dependent upon the Company’s good will. Rua 
is undeniably Vosmar property, but how long 
would they allow it to remain in the possession 
of an idiot? On the slightest excuse, or no €x~ 
cuse at all, someone would whisper ‘mal- 
administration.’ You and Pieter would then 
become wards of the Company. I trust | am 
making myself clear, Mevrouw.” 

“Very clear, Doctor Hootman.” 

“Good. So here we are, back at the problem 
of the funeral. Mynheer was a prominent 
man; many people will come to see him laid 
with his fathers in the family burial place. I 
cannot help but feel that any man, however 
retiring, would feel it incumbent upon him to 
attend the funeral of his own father. All our 
efforts have not prevented suspicions of a 
mental rather than a physical affliction, and 
unless Pieter Vosmar puts in an appearance 
at eleven o’clock on Monday morning, those 
suspicions are going to be confirmed. You see 
Our quandary?” 

“Yes,” she said. But it was his quandary; 
she could understand but not share it. 

Doctor Hootman pushed his chair back. 
“We must provide a substitute. Someone who 
knows what Pieter is and whom we can trust. 
Now—does the name occur to you?” 

“Not —— You don’t mean Charles?” 

“T do indeed! Who else?” 

“He wouldn’t do it,” she said. 

“Show him a guilder and he would do any- 
thing,” said Dector Hootman. “He lost every- 
thing in the Civil War, and though the actual 
land has been restored, the house is a ruin. 
His mother and brother live like peasants. 
Charles lives in daily danger for the sake of 
money, and in the hope of one day returning 
home. For /im, at least, that day is much nearer 
than he dreams, if we play our cards with 
skill—and courage.” 

Now, she knew, she must think for herself. 

“Tell me exactly what you propose to do.” 

“Well, first, as regards the funeral. I sug- 
gest that when the mourners have assembled, 
you and Charles come at the last moment and 
stand inside the burial ground, near enough to 
be associated with the ceremony, but far 
enough away to avoid close inspection. I can 
disfigure him, with a scar, convincing enough 
at a distance. And, of course, it is a funeral; a 
handkerchief held to the face would be allow- 
able.” 


The last words enabled her to recognize the 
nature of her objection. It all sounded sly and 
shady, out of keeping with everything that she 
remembered about the man she loved. 

“All other considerations apart,” said Doc- 
tor Hootman, “I am sure that Charles no 
more than I would wish to see you at the 
mercy of the family or of the Company. Once 
the funeral is safely over it is all smooth sail- 
ing. From the privacy of his room he will con- 
duct his business, through me. | have amused 
myself by perfecting a style of handwriting 
and a signature quite unlike my own. I assure 
you I can run Rua, even to the Company’s 
satisfaction.” 


Smooth, feasible, cunning. Why object? 
Somebody must run Rua; Pieter could not, so 
why shouldn’t Doctor Hootman? 

“I’m sure you could,” she said. “But it does 
mean keeping up all that burden of pretense. 
I am Pieter’s legal wife and J am in my right 
mind. You understand the business. Couldn’t 


we admit what Pieter is and act for him?” 
Doctor Hootman did not answer immedi- 
ately. His hand went to his chin, His jowls had 


darkened. “The drawback to that is that it 
leaves us just where we are. You the wife of an 
idiot, and me the hired man. Frankly, I vis- 
ualized a rather more attractive future.” 

“Whether we pretend or not, that is what 
we are: I’m Pieter’s wife, you're his agent.” 

“Ah—but let us look a little farther into 
the future. I will now allow myself the use of 
a sentimental expression. Poor Pieter. Poor 
Pieter’s kind seldom live long. Eight years 
ago, when I took charge of him, he was mori- 
bund, dying very slowly. / set myself to keep 
him alive. And I succeeded. Every one of those 
trivial little activities has been a peg, holding 
Pieter Vosmar and life together. You under- 
stand me? Deprived of his activities, he will die 
within three months.” 

Her mouth had gone dry. “And you will so 
deprive him?” 

“Immediately after the funeral.” 

Once, long ago, she had told Mynheer that 
she thought he was cruel; she was wiser now. 

“And then what happens?” 
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Did Paderewski play Chopin 
The day his hands first 
touched the keys? 
With his first chisel did Rodin 


Turn stone into a masterpiece? 


Then why should neophytes in 
love 


Suppose that from the very 
start 
They must be polished masters of 


That complex instrument, the 
heart? 


The native talent must be 
trained 
By time and practice, part or 
wholly. 
All virtuosity’s attained, 
And love’s an art that’s 
mastered slowly. 
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“Then, Mevrouw, we come into our own. 
That sane, nonexistent Pieter Vosmar will 
have made his will. To you he will have left 
the bulk of his fortune; to me he will have left 
his estate, Rua.” 

“IT see,”’ she said. 

There was so much to see. Not only the fu- 
ture. The past was all at once brilliantly il- 
luminated. Now she saw why Doctor Hoot- 
man had been on guard that evening, why he 
had encouraged her not to fall in with Myn- 
heer’s plan. An heir to Rua had no place in 
his schemes. And his schemes were as far- 
fetched and as cold-blooded as Mynheer’s. 

Doctor Hootman seemed to mistake the 
reason for her long silence. He said, defen- 
sively, almost placatingly: 

“You must not grudge me my share, Me- 
vrouw. Remember what my life has been these 
eight years. If ever a man earned anything, I 
have earned Rua.” 

She said hastily, “Oh, I agree. I don’t grudge 
it. I don’t want it myself. After all that has 
happened here, I should like to go away and 
never see the place again.” 

“And that is exactly what you can do, Me- 
vrouw, Very soon. You will be rich and free, 
and still young. I have imagined, in my senti- 
mental way, that there is a mutual attraction 
between you and Charles. If that develops you 
can go back to England with him. If it does 
not—well, you are a very attractive woman, 
and you will be rich; you will also enjoy what 
you have earned.” 

The one essential was that he should con- 
tinue to believe her to be co-operative. 


“Oh, we've earned it,”’ she said with a pre- 
tended heartiness. But ——’ She hesitated. 
“Pieter saved me from a dreadful situation, 
and that makes me feel that I don’t want any- 
thing that depends on his being dead. There 
must be some other way.” 

Quite amiably Doctor Hootman said, “Iam 
open to suggestion, Mevrouw.” 

“Suppose,” she began tentatively, “that I 
took him away. You could just as easily pre- 
tend that a sane Pieter Vosmar existed without 
the real one locked in that room, couldn’t 
you?” 


Rather more easily; but I think you under- 
estimate the difficulty of the removal. It in- 
volves—to say the least—a passage on a ship. 
If one day Mevrouw Vosmar boards a ship, 
dragging behind her thirteen stone of plain 
idiocy, wouldn’t that give rise to comment? 
Inquiry?” 

“I suppose it would. I’m not a very good 
planner, am I? Then couldn’t we just wait?” 
Without being aware of it, she lifted her head 
and spoke in a firmer manner. 

“I’ve done my waiting. Eight years of it.” 
His voice changed, became soothing. “He 
won't suffer, you know; he’ll just die, gently 
and gradually, as very old people do. You 
may comfort yourself with the thought that 
neither you nor anyone else can stop me now.” 

Once again she was in conflict with a ruth- 
less and determined man, with nothing but her 
wits for weapon. “If you can assure me that he 
won't suffer in 

“T can do that. All these years he has been 
kept alive by what you might call artificial 
means. I have supplied the stimulus, now I 
shall remove it. That is all.” 

Like saying that a person kept alive by 
breathing; put a pillow over his face, remove 
the stimulus and that is all. 

“When do you expect Charles?” she asked. 

“Tomorrow. He will be expecting to see 
Mynheer on business. I think he will be pleas- 
antly surprised.” 

“I’ve so often wondered about that busi- 
ness.” 

“There’s no harm in your knowing,” Doc- 
tor Hootman said pleasantly. “In defiance of 
all rules, Mynheer continued to grow cloves, 
and of course the ordinary channels of disposal 
were closed to him. Charles was his outlet. 
Dear me, that reminds me! Those trees must 
come down. Tomorrow. I am deeply obliged 
to you, Mevrouw, for bringing them to my 
mind. | thought that Charles would act for 
me on Monday partly from desire for money, 
partly for your sake, partly even to oblige me; 
I had overlooked, until this moment, the most 
powerful motive of all, the need to save his 
own skin. On Monday morning Rua wouldn’t 
be a very healthy spot for an English clove 
smuggler unless he was in disguise, would it?” 
The facial change which was not quite a smile 
became visible again. 

So that was it. And she did not for a mo- 
ment believe that the thought had just oc- 
curred to him. 

“I’ve thought of another thing too,’’ she 
said. ““Wouldn’t it look better, more natural, 
more in order, if Nicolas were at the funeral?” 

“Admirable! Actually, I sent for him this 
morning. His presence is necessary. I regret 
it, though. I think his curiosity concerning 
Pieter constitutes our one real danger. Pieter 
will just have to refuse to see him, promise 
to do so and then postpone the meeting. We 
must deal with that as it comes.” 

“Of course,” she said. She knew now what 
she must manage. Tomorrow she must meet 
Charles as soon as he set foot on Rua, warn 
him and send him straight away again. Then 
she must see Nicolas and tell him everything; 
that would save Pieter. 





Another bad night; and this time, in the 
heart of it something new; this time side by 
side with the old confusion and fear and feel- 
ing of weakness and despair there came a real 
and very urgent temptation. Why not give in? 
To have given in to Mynheer would have 
meant going against her own feelings and 
against her deepest instincts; to give in to 
Doctor Hootman would be in exact accord- 
ance with them. Why not do what she wanted? 
Why should she bother whether a hopeless 
idiot lived another year or so of useless life? 
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Then the other arguments began. 
hadn’t survived in Cloonmagh by virt 
hardihood or heartlessness, but becaus 
kindness and pity. Johannes had saved 
from starvation; Charles had saved her 
Mynheer’s wrath; Pieter, pitiably acquie: 
when he was attacked, had risen up i 
defense —— 

Tomorrow, somehow, she must outwit 
tor Hootman. 


Fifty years later, when she was a 
woman, one of the trees in the long avg, 
from which Elmhurst took its name was f 
to be unsafe and had to be taken dow 
that clear cold day in English winte 
walked, leaning on the arm of one o 
grandsons, to see the end of the vene 
tree. The sound of the axes striking home 
her straight back, across half a century, a 
half a world, to that Sunday in Rua. 

“Tt might have been yesterday,” she 
suddenly. 

“What might?” 

“The day when your grandfather askef} 
to marry him,” she said. And the boy} 
had never been farther afield than Cantei} 
saw in his mind’s eye a piece of English 
shaded—since this was in foreign parts 
palm trees, and in the shade a pair of 
figures bearing no resemblance to his g 
parents, placidly plighting their troth} 
sealing it with a chaste kiss. 

That Sunday in Rua had not been lik: 
at all. 
| 

In the morning she had gone to see 1 
His face and neck were marked with 
bruises and his ear was swollen to twi 
normal size. He was pleased to see her, 
her hand and rubbed his head agains 
shoulder, but something had gone out o 

“I’m so glad you felt able to come,” 
Doctor Hootman briskly. “I have so m 
do and I didn’t want to leave him with | 
Try to amuse him, Mevrouw.” 

““Of course,”’ she said. | 

“I’ve decided that when those tree 
down, the flowers and the foliage mv 
buried, not burned. The scent would 
ably hang about till tomorrow; so I m 
trenches dug. But I'll relieve you as soo 
can.” He hurried away. 

She asked the routine question, 
Pieter, what shall we do today?” and f« 
first time he was unresponsive. 

“Cut some paper for me,” she sugg 
That was a favorite occupation, but this 1} 
ing he showed no interest. “We'll go 
garden. Garden. Ball. Shall we play ba 

He rose and took her hand, but inst 
tugging her toward the door, he went t: 
the clavichord. 

“But I can’t ” Then she though 
what does it matter? I can make some : 
sound. 

She sat down and Pieter crouched 
her on the floor. She touched the notes 
making no attempt to link one with the 

“Yes,”’ he said ina satisfied voice and 
with content. 


| 
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From far off she could hear, the 
rhythmical blows of the axes on the 
trees and soon she found herself striki 
notes to the same rhythm. Presently Pie! 
up his hand and took her wrist and lift 
arm and draped it about his neck as the 
were a scarf. With her left hand she co 
to touch the keys until, looking down @} 
she saw that he had fallen asleep. Instin 
she tensed the arm which lay about his 
red neck. So far as was in her power, she 
protect him. 

Charles must be warned. Nicolas 
taken into confidence. Her heart began 
as she thought about opportunity, and 


To escape from the house in the afte 
had been relatively easy when one was 
Mynheer, whose habits were regular; ] 
Hootman must be watched. He returnec 
house at midday, but the axes work 
through the heat. She dared not go ot 
he had gone again. 

She had taken a chair into the now-} 
cloister from which she had a clear view) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 
path he would take on his way back to the 
afte ition. At last she saw what she had been 
waiting for, the heavy somber figure making 
its way across the garden and through the rose 
pergola. She forced herself to wait a little and 
then set off in a state of nervousness. 

This afternoon she must take the path which 
ran past Psyche’s cage. It was the way Charles 
had come on that fateful afternoon and she 
hoped to meet him there again today. 

There was still something sinister about the 
path. She hurried past the cage, not looking 
that way. The path narrowed and began to 
slope upward; when at last she came to the 







Mrs. P. G. B. of Ohio writes us: 
“My cat ‘Kitty Baby’ is 20 years old and 
very active. For the past 14 years we 
have been feeding her Puss ’n Boots. She 
loves it, and will not eat anything else.” 


edge of the grove and could see the sea it lay 
between twenty and thirty feet below, at the 
foot of a sheer cliff thickly clothed with ferns, 
with pink azaleas and the far-flung, twining 
wreaths of the island honeysuckle. 

At this point the sea had taken a bite out of 
the island, making a little cove, a perfect place 
for surreptitious landing, shielded on either 
side from observation. 

All this Julia noticed, but she failed to see 
that today the little cove was awash with the 
incoming tide. The narrow strip of beach at 
the cliff’s foot was already under water; pres- 
ently the sea would reach the level where the 
lowest ferns grew. It would be hours before 
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any boat could beach there. Ignorant of this, 
she went to the cliff’s edge and stared out 
into the shimmering blue distance. She willed 
Charles to come, and to come quickly, with 
an urgency which left her as exhausted as a 
fierce physical effort would have done. Noth- 
ing stirred on the silken skin of the sea. 

Soon it would be dark. Before dark she 
must be back in the house. Up to the moment 
when she told Nicolas everything she must re- 
tain Doctor Hootman’s confidence. Though 
she had failed to meet and warn Charles, she 
might, even yet, save Pieter. 

She had run a long way before the comfort- 
ing thought struck her that perhaps Charles 
did not intend to come to Rua. Perhaps Doc- 
tor Hootman’s message had miscarried. In 
that case everything would be simple and easy; 
just take Nicolas to Pieter’s room and it 
would be done. 

When she reached the pergola she adopted 
the sauntering gait of one who had, in the 
lessening heat, merely taken a stroll. It was as 
well that she did so, for Doctor Hootman was 
standing on the steps, scanning the garden 
even as he placed a hand on the arm of Nicolas, 
who had evidently just arrived. Both men 
came toward her, but Nicolas, by breaking 
into a run, reached her first. He began to say 
“Poor Julia, it must have been awful for 
you > By interrupting him she had just 
time to say, “I must see you alone. There’s so 
much to tell,” before Doctor Hootman joined 
them. 

**Mevrouw,” he said, “I have looked for 
you everywhere. Pieter is being most difficult 
about tomorrow. You must talk to him.” 

His voice was heavy with hidden meaning 





' and she understood that Charles had come. 


Nicolas, taking the words 
at their face value, said, 
tightening his arm, “You 
can leave that to me, Julia. 
Ever since I heard the awful 
news I’ve been thinking 
about Pieter. He'll have to 
drop all his nonsense now, 
and I think I should be the 
one to tell him so.” 

“It may come to that,” said Doctor Hoot- 
man, “but I feel that Mevrouw should try her 
persuasions first. Perhaps it would be as well 
to leave him for a little while and refresh our- 
selves. Mevrouw has eaten nothing all day; 
you, Mynheer, have been traveling; and even 
I ——” He spread his hands. 

“You must have been very busy,” 
said. 

They went into the room with the Chinese 
cabinets. A cloth had been spread on one of 
the tables, and set out upon it were the dishes 
always served in the islands on casual occa- 


Nicolas 


| sions: small cakes; fruit, fresh and preserved; 


highly spiced and pickled vegetables; meat 
| and fish. There was also a bottle of wine, 


which Doctor Hootman, with a nice show of 


courtesy, left for Nicolas to handle. 


Lice began, and lasted for about ten min- 
utes, what, in retrospect, Julia thought was 
perhaps the most fantastic little scene of all. 
Nicolas was young enough to find any death 
disconcerting. He had been genuinely fond of 
his Uncle Simon. He took it for granted that 
they shared his grief. 

“It was so appallingly sudden,” he said. 
“He was in good health when T left.” 

“Not quite so good as it seemed, Mynheer. 
He was very sensitive on the subject, but he 
had had one or two minor attacks in the last 
few months. That was one reason why he was 
beginning to delegate more and more respon- 
sibility to me.” 

“Was it a stroke?” Nicolas asked. 

“Of a kind. A seizure. There’s this to be 
thankful for: he didn’t suffer at all.” 

. still can’t believe that I shall never see 
him again. He was quite unlike anybody else, 
wasn’t he? So amusing, and understanding, 


| and kind.” 


As he said these words he looked at Julia as 
though asking her to agree and confirm. 

She forced herself to say, ““Yes, he could be 
very kind.” 

Their eyes met, and in his she saw, behind 
the distress, something else move, sharp and 


active. He was remembering her words upon 
meeting, 


In the eyes of its mother, 
every beetle is a gazelle. 
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“You do look poorly, Julia,”’ he said. “ 
me take you to your room.” 

““Mevrouw must see Pieter first,” said Do 
tor Hootman. 

“Why can’t I do that for her?’ Nicolas 
asked. 

“For the simple reason that being con 
fronted by a stranger—which is, with all re- 
spect, what you are to him—would merely up- 
set and anger him and leave him less open to. 
reason. Mevrouw has far more chance of suc- 
cess. In fact, if Mevrouw cannot persuade hi 
to make an appearance tomorrow, I don’t 
know who can!” 


Now I'll tell you something,” said Nicolas, 
“The Barnveltes, with who! ave been stay: 
ing, asked me a lot of questions about Pieter. 
They could hardly believe that I had stayed 
here for weeks and never set eyes on him. And 
if Pieter shirks his own father’s funeral ——” 

“I know, I know,” said Doctor Hootman: 
wotriedly. “He must be persuaded.” i 

“T still think I should talk to him,” Nicolas 
said. “I’d contrive to act in such a way as 
convince him that he hasn’t all that much 
wrong with him.” 

“That,” said Doctor Hootman, ‘would be 
extremely easy. When you see him, you'll be 
surprised to find how little is wrong with him 
Don’t you agree, Mevrouw?” 

“T always said so,” she said dully. 

Suddenly she could bear it no longer. “‘Let’s 
go and get it over with.” She stood up. 

“T shall take a little walk,’ Nicolas said. 
“Then I’ll come back here and hear how you 
succeeded. And if he’s still stubborn I sha 
have a talk with him. I think you all pay toc 
much attention to his fancies and foibles.” 

‘Perhaps,’ Doctor Hoot 
man said easily. “But yo 
see—to those who know 
him, Pieter is very lovable.” 

And that, also, was for 
her ear alone. 


“When did Charles ar- 
rive?’ she asked, as they 
went along the cloister. 

“‘A few minutes before you came back from 
your walk. His immediate response was unco 
operative. But I had done no more than out. 
line the situation when that boy arriv 

They halted by the library door and Doctor 
Hootman took out Mynheer’s bunch of keys 

“Now I have to lock this door,” he said 
with an almost humorous look. 

The door opened and Charles, who had 
been lolling in a chair, jumped up. He helc 
out his hand and she put hers in it; he put hi 
other over hers so that her cold, unsteady hanc 
was sandwiched between his two firm one 
He said, in a voice warm with sympathy: 

“Poor little girl, you have been through i 
But it’s all over now. Come and sit down.” 

“Yes,”’ said Doctor Hootman, turning fro: 
his relocking of the door. “Sit down, Me 
vrouw, and let us get this thing settled. Well} 
Charles; have you thought it over?” 

“T have,’ Charles said. He sat down in 
chair beside her. “I’m sorry to be disobliging 
Daan. There isn’t much I wouldn’t do for < 
guilder, but I must draw the line at hiring ou 
as a mummer.” 

“Now look here ——’ Doctor Hootmar 
said, his jowls beginning to darken. 

Charles cut in: ‘‘What’s more, you shoul« 
thank God that this wasn’t something you 
could rush into on your own. The old chap’ 
death gave you a jolt, Daan, and you’ve gon 
a bit off course. You’ve thought up a schem\ 
that nobody with a grain of sense in his head 
would entertain for a moment.” 

“T refute that,”’ said Doctor Hootman, wh« 
had recovered his composure. “My plan is 
above all, eminently practical.” 

“How much do you know about this? 
Charles asked, turning to Julia. 

“A good deal more than you do, m 
friend,’ Doctor Hootman answered for hei 

“Then you can see that it’s crazy, can 
you?” 

She weighted her words with every hint c 
warning that an innocent-seeming speec 
could carry. “Doctor Hootman has though 
about this plan for years, Charles. He thinks’ 
feasible, and he’s very—very set on it.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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“A slight understatement,” said Doctor 
Hootman, “but good enough. And you call it 
crazy. Why?” 

“It’s crazy because you couldn’t carry it 
through. Say what you like about Simon Vos- 
mar, he had a sort of power. People were 
scared of him. Nobody came here except by 
direct invitation. You wouldn’t have that au- 
thority. Before you knew where you were 
somebody would up and say, ‘Who is this 
Doctor Hootman to stand between me and 
the man I want to do business with?’ Or, “I'm 
going to see Pieter Vosmar.’ The thing 
wouldn’t hold together for more than three 
months,” Charles said. 

“It has no need to. Grief, the press of busi- 
ness inseparable from sudden demise would 
surely protect Pieter Vosmar from intrusion 
for three months. And after that there would 
be nothing to hide.” 

‘He'd still be here, plain idiot.” 

Perhaps when he knew what Doctor Hoot- 
man planned for Pieter he would realize what 
kind of man he was and be on guard. That 
thought made her say, quickly: 

“But Pieter wouldn’t be here, Charles. 
Doctor Hootman thinks that if Pieter is de- 
prived of all his little occupations and inter- 
ests he won't live very long.” 

The silence seemed to stretch itself out to 
give everyone in the room a chance to con- 
template the future in terms of Pieter dead. 
Doctor Hootman spoke first. 

“Mere chivalry compels me to point out, 
Charles, that over this detail Mevrouw did 
register a protest. But I managed to convince 
her that his—I assure you, painless—death 
would benefit us both. You see, the mythical, 
sane Pieter Vosmar is going to make his will. 
Mevrouw will get his money and I shall have 
Rua.” 

This time the silence was longer. Charles 
got up, very slowly and deliberately. 

“Julia,” he said, “this isn’t the time or the 
place to say such things’’—and he did look em- 
barrassed. “I do love you, very dearly. I 
wouldn’t have said so except that I don’t 
want you to think —— God knows I wish you 
were free, but not this way! If I say no to this, 
Julia, don’t go thinking ——” 

His voice trailed away because, screened for 
a moment from Doctor Hootman’s view she 
was screwing her face into grimaces of warn- 
ing and conspiracy. 

“It is so many years since I saw a play,” 
said Doctor Hootman, “that if time permitted 
I should enjoy this touching scene. As it is— 
Charles, will you oblige me by leaving the ir- 
relevancies and saying whether or not you are 
prepared to help me tomorrow?” 

With one last puzzled look at Julia, Charles 
turned about, and threw himself into his chair. 

“With the mummery, no. I thought I had 
made that clear. Pick something easier, and 
T'll help you. Collar the cashbox or a sackful 
of silver plate, or a whole load of unlimed 
nuts.” 

“That’s the English all over,” said Doctor 
Hootman. “Noble sentiments and mercenary 
motives. You’re looking ahead to the time 
when Mevrouw may inherit everything.” 


Ortensive as the speech was, Julia welcomed 
it; surely now Charles would see that Doctor 
Hootman was not his friend. 

He said, quite unruffled, “You're wrong 
there, and I can prove it. Call the nephew or 
whatever he is in, and hand over to him, and 
Julia can come away with me tonight.’ He 
swung round to Julia. “I’m taking a lot for 
granted, but I'd look after you. Married or not 
makes no difference, I’m yours for life.” 

“Will you stop talking sentimental rub- 
bish!” said Doctor Hootman. “I’ve told you 
what I propose to do. I need Mevrouw. Will 
you get into your thick English skull that no- 
body, nothing is going to turn me from my 
purpose? Now, are you going to help me?” 

“No. Get that into your thick Dutch 
skull.” He said it without rancor. 

“Then I must think of an alternative,” said 
the doctor quite calmly. 

“This time think of something that won't 
take you straight to a rope’s end at Banda 
Fort.” 

Doctor Hootman’s hand had gone to his 
chin. He leaned forward as though they were 


two children to whom he—an adult—was 

ing a fairy story which had just reached 

exciting climax. “I have, I think, the pe¥ ff 
solution. I’ve known all along that it wouljer 
difficult to convert your rugged good Ife! 
into something that would account for Px 
Vosmar’s behavior. I could have done it,jje 
it would not have been easy. This is. P§ 
Vosmar shunned the sight of men becalfy 
poor fellow, he had colored blood! It wit: 
be beneath Mercury’s dignity to stand bye 
grave tomorrow; and the beauty of it is jy 
the closer he is inspected, the more obvi! 
will be his reason for hiding. Charles, I 9 § 
you a deep debt of gratitude.” : = 

““Who’s this Mercury?” 4 

“A slave. Quite thr arters white.” yy 

“And you seriously ider a scheme $s 
depends on him? What about the o 
slaves?” : 

N. other slave will be at the gravest 
Mynheer would as soon have had his cayj 4 
his funeral.” , 

“All right. Think for a moment of fy. 
you're putting yourself into this Merc 
hands.” 

“IT put myself in nobody’s hands,” 
Doctor Hootman. “‘Not in yours which, Jy 
Pilate, you have so carefully washed; nog) 
Mevrouw’s, so dainty and gentle. I know je: 
she’d ruin everything for the sake of an i} f 
who can’t tell Sunday from Monday!” Ti 
was venom in his voice. “Luckily she is }i 
sentimental about you. So tomorrow she  ; 
lean, very lovingly and convincingly, on Phe 
cury’s arm; because you, my English cl fi» 
smuggling friend, will be here, pledge of hy 
good behavior! Even the tide served me, 
see. If you had landed in the usual place s ps 
have met you with words of warning on 
lips.” Bb 

So now it was all out. “That is quite tru, 
she said quickly. “I am against your pla 
because of Pieter. But I promise, I give you}; 
word, if you let Charles go I'll do anythh; 
you tell me to, tomorrow and afterward.” 

Charles reached out and took her hai; 
“Thank you,” he said. “But you can’t barghy, 
with a crazy man. All right, Daan, what nov 

Doctor Hootman stood up, took the kg 
from his right-hand pocket and transfer} 4 
them into his left hand. His right hand he 
into his pocket again, and kept it there. |p 

“What now? Why, now you can conti 
your love scene while I find Mercury andj; 
him dressed and ready to meet his kinsmé] jj 
Still facing them, he edged sideways and ba 
ward toward the door. 

There was now in the room, in the w ks 
situation, an air of unreality and of falsgy 
She, at least, knew where it originated-| 4 
Charles’ behavior. Why didn’t he do soi|g 
thing? Just to sit there, holding her hand {}y 
looking at it as if it were the most wonde}fy 
thing in the world Her 

She decided to try something on her oj» 
More than once during the last few minihy 
she had been aware of a sound of mover \ 
in Pieter’s room. If she mentioned it now, ‘fy 
Doctor Hootman went to investigate, asjyj 
most surely would, he would cross the roc 
Charles could shoot out his legs and trip 
make a grab for the keys, do something. | 
twisted her hand and dug her nails into Cha 
palm, hintfully, and said: 

“Doctor Hootman, I can hear Pieter 
ing about.” 

He laughed outright. “Dear Mevrouw! 
wonder you love her, Charles! She’s won 
ful. I could almost love her myself.” 

“But it is true. I can hear him.” 

“His movements have ceased to conc} 
me,” said Doctor Hootman. He gave 
attention to putting the key into the door 
his left hand and without turning. 

Then Charles jumped. 

It was like the leap of a panther, swift < 
sudden and silent. The older man was 
much taken by surprise—Julia thought—t 
he did not even remove his right hand from 
pocket as Charles’ hand fell on his neck. 
he did was to put the keys behind him, a c 
ously childish, futile gesture. When Chai 
reached for them and began to twist his wr 
maintaining at the same time his grip on 
neckband, Doctor Hootman said in a chok 
voice, “You're throttling me. All rig 
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yave them!” And he flung the keys to the 
loor. It was all over in half a minute. 
- Without letting go of the linen, Charles half 
ttooped and reached for the keys. Then Doc- 
or Hootman’s right hand came out of the 
socket, its fingers clenched round the barrel of 
i short pistol. As Julia screamed he brought it 
own, with deliberately measured force, on the 
yack of Charles’ skull, just behind the ear. 
Tharles’ body gave a convulsive jerk and went 
imp. As his hand loosened and his arm lowered 
Yoctor Hootman caught it, breaking his fall 
nd letting him down quite gently to the floor. 
She ran forward crying, ““You’ve killed 
im.” 
“Nonsense,” said Doctor Hootman cheer- 
y. “One does not kill a hostage. A mere 
bbit punch’ which* will keep him quiet for 
alf an hour. You'll find brandy in that cup- 
voard, but*don’t give it to him while he is 
inconscious; many people have been choked 






















He unlocked the door and as she knelt by 
“harles she heard the key turn on the other 
ide and the sound of his footsteps going along 
he cloister. 
| Despite the reassuring words and the logic 
‘ehind them, she was frightened when she 
90ked at Charles’ face. But he was breathing, 
hallowly and a little noisily, and his heart was 
eating. 
| The wound was nothing; a thin sluggish 
ickle of blood ran from it and beaded slowly 
't the edge of his hair, and even that stopped 
s, under her eyes, the swelling began. The 
ump grew visibly and with incredible rapidity. 
he took comfort, remembering Mevrouw 
felmers’ theory that the more an accident or 
Iness manifested itself, the less dangerous it 
vas. Sitting down on the floor, she took 
‘harles’ head in her lap. 

Except for the sound of Charles’ breathing, 
ne room was very quiet. Now and again a 
ight bird cried raucously. She could hear the 
a slapping gently at the jetty and whispering 


the beach. 

MAnd then she could hear something else: 
fieter was still moving about. Ordinarily he 
lept from his early bedtime until dawn, but he 
lad been unlike himself all day. 
She had seen Doctor Hootman toss his own 
eys into the table drawer. 
Pieter knew one object from another; if he 
anted his scissors, it was useless to offer him 
s knitting. 
It was so frail a chance that she was almost 
luctant to recognize it; but it was a chance. 
he laid Charles’ head on the floor, rose to 
er feet and went to the door of Pieter’s room, 
}pped on it lightly and called his name. 
Absolute silence answered her. 
! She tried again. ‘‘Pieter, it’s Julie.” 

No sound. Was it her imagination which 
tributed a strained, listening quality to the 
lence? oe 
! “Pieter, I want to come in. Want to see 
eter. The door is locked.” 
| No reply. No movement. Only that feeling 
at she was not speaking to emptiness, the 
jeling of someone there, listening. 



























“Doctor Daan’s drawer, Pieter. The key. 
Look for the key in Doctor Daan’s drawer. 
Get the key, Pieter. Let Julie in.” 

It was like trying to thread a fine needle 
with coarse thread while wearing three pairs 
of gloves. The effort to impose her will, to 
make him understand and act, was so great 
that she seemed to be in the dark, all the light 
of her consciousness poured out, streaming 
away toward him. His mind was so limited, a 
key might be outside his range of recognition; 
the key might not even be there. Oh, God! 
Our only chance; this door once open and I 
could run through, into Pieter’s little garden 
and over the wall, I could find Nicolas 





Doctor Hootman’s drawer always screeched 
a little when it was opened and that sound 
now, harsh in the silence, turned her faint. Her 
hands tingled and pricked as though touched 
by nettles. He was there. He did understand. 

“It’s the long key, Pieter,” she told him. 
“Long key.” 

All was quiet again. She could imagine him 
standing there, perhaps even with the keys in 
his hand, blankly wondering what next to do. 

It was almost impossible to speak calmly. 

“The long key, Pieter,’ she repeated. ‘In 
this door. Push it in.” 

He could thread a bead ona string, he could 
unlock a door. But he had to be told things 
over and over. She went on telling him. The 
sound of the key, pushed, with the minimum 
of fumbling, into the lock sent the tingling 
prickle all over her. 

The lock clicked. She put her hand on the 
latch and for half a second it resisted her. 
Then it moved and the door opened. 

But it wasn’t Pieter who stood there with 
bits of leaf and twig in his hair, his face and 
shirt front smeared with green. 

It was Nicolas. 


Now she knew full, perfect happiness. 
People said that the times when you were 
happy went by unrecognized, that only after- 
ward, when you looked back, when the joy 
had gone over, you said nostalgically, “I was 
happy then.” That wasn’t true; she was happy, 
and she knew she was happy and reveled in it. 

One shining happy day slid into another, 
there were no nights. There were no anxieties, 
no responsibilities. Even the effort to speak 
was not demanded of her. 

It was a blue-and-white April day on 
Cloonmagh; the clouds raced across the sky 
and their shadows raced over the shining 
sands. All the air was full of the fresh clean 
scent of the sea. She ran on the beach and 
Maire was there; not the sad, emaciated 
Maire of the later days, but the earlier, just- 
remembered Maire, full of hope and strange 
old tales. 

Then it was summer. She wore a pretty cool 
dress and her loosened hair brushed against 
her neck. She walked along the sun-filled 
streets with Uncle Johannes. They paused by a 
tavern on the corner and he said, “Are you 
thirsty, sweetheart? I am.” Inside it was cool 
and she drank something deliciously flavored 
with lemons. 


It was no season, one of the warmth-laden, 
spice-filled island days. She sat on her favorite 
seat, overlooking the bank of flowers, all pink 
and purple against the sapphire sea. Charles 
sat on the ground beside her. He said, “‘I love 
you very dearly.”” There was still no need for 
her to speak. She tightened her arm around 
his neck and bent down and laid her face 
against his hair. 

She was in her own room, playing the clavi- 
chord better than she had ever heard anyone 
play. Wonderful music. Because of it she did 
not hear the door open, and Psyche and Katje 
were there beside her before she was aware of 
them. But she was not startled; they looked so 
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well, and so happy. Pieter came and said, 
“Pretty. Pretty for Julie.” Unlike the others, 
he did not look well, or happy. There were 
all his things laid out on the table behind him 
and he was doing nothing. She knew that she 
must make an effort to rouse him. To him she 
must speak. 

“Pieter, cut some paper. Cut some paper for 
Julia.” She held out the blunt-nosed scissors. 


From somewhere immeasurably far away 
someone said, “Pieter is quite all right. There’s 
no need to worry about him.” 

And she knew that that was true. Nicolas 
would look after everything. 
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“The Johnsons can’t make it for dinner tonight.” 





It was evening and the candles were lighted. 
Two faces were looking down at her. One was 
a woman’s, pale and fat and plain under the 
edge of a little linen cap. 

I don’t know you! Julia thought. The other 
was a man’s, thin, sharp-featured. J don’t 
know you either. 

The man said, “There. I told you there was 
no reason for alarm. Merely a matter of time 
and good nursing.” 

The voices pursued her for a little while: one 
said something about a natural, healing sleep 
and being much better tomorrow; the other, 
female, rather lugubrious, said something 
about a daughter. A sleep, a daughter . . . but 





they are not my people, this is not my place, I 
shall go away again. 


She heard Nicolas’ voice and the woman’s. 
Now she must wake properly; she must speak 
to Nicolas. There was so much she didn’t 
know, and must know. 

She opened her eyes; there was Nicolas, 
looking anxious, and the woman. She was 
familiar, after all: Mevrouw van de Lijn, the 
governor’s wife. What was she doing here? 

Nicolas was now on his knees by the bed. 

“Julia. Do you know me?” 

““Nicolas ——” There he had stood, in the 

doorway, and she had known that he had 


eS 


climbed the wall of the little private garden 
and must have come through Pieter’s room, 
and knew everything. That was where reality 
had broken off; she had thought, He knows, it 
will be all right now, and then she had gone 
down into the dark. 

“Everything’s all right, Julia,” 

“Charles?” 

“Perfectly well and all right. I promise you. 
Nothing in all the world to worry about. You 
just lie still and get better.” 

“Pieter?” 

“He’s all right. I’m taking care of him. ’'m 
taking care of everything.” 

“You know about it all?” 

“Everything.” 

Mevrouw van de Lijn came to the other 
side of the bed, lifted her a little and held a 
glass to her lips. Milk, creamy and very cold. 
Lovely. 

She wanted to know more about Charles, 
but her mind was active now; mustn’t talk 
about Charles in front of the governor’s wife. 

“Everything is all right? Everybody safe?” 

“Safe as houses. You go back to sleep 
again, Julia.” 


he said. 


Next time she woke everything was quite 
different. It was morning, she knew by the way 
the sun came in from the window on the 
cloister side. She was alone in the room and as 
soon as she woke misery assailed her. Her 
mind was perfectly clear, she remembered evy- 
erything; she remembered Nicolas saying that 
everything was all right—but how could she 
believe that? All the dread possibilities of the 
situation she had abandoned when she fell 
down by the door now came thronging back; 
how could Nicolas have dealt with everything, 
with two senseless people 
flat on the floor and Doctor 
Hootman coming back, 
pistol in hand? How could 
she have allowed herself to 
be so easily lulled by a few 
soothing words? 

She began to cry and 
instantly the door of her 
bathroom opened and out 
rushed Mevrouw van de Lijn, clad in her pet- 
ticoat. 

“My dear, my dear,” she cried, hurrying to 
the bed. ““What is the matter? You mustn’t 
upset yourself—the very worst thing. You’re 
better, everything is all right.” 

“T don’t know anything. I don’t even know 
what day it is. Why are you here? And my 
hair—who cut my hair?” 

“T did. You have been ill, you know. The 
doctor advised it.” 

“Doctor Hootman?” 

“Oh, no, no. Doctor van Nagel, from Banda. 
You see, we had to put wet cloths on your 
head to cool your brain, and the hair was in 
the way. You mustn’t fret about that. It’ll grow 
again. I can say that for certain. My own little 
girl had to have hers cut, and do you know, 
it grew again in the loveliest curls you ever 
saw, though it had been straight as a poker.” 

‘““Why are you here, Mevrouw?” 

“Tve been looking after you, my dear. I 
came for the funeral and I heard you were ill, 
so I stayed and took care of you.” 

“That was very kind. You came for the 
funeral, Mevrouw. Was it yesterday?” 

“No, my dear. On Monday. Today is Fri- 
day. You have been ill, you know. Four whole 
days. We were very worried; but Doctor van 
Nagel assured us there was no need. He said 
you must have been living under a great strain 
and that this was Nature’s way of giving you a 
rest. You do feel better?” 


hours. 


§ feel quite well. Mevrouw, what happened 
at the funeral?” 

Mevrouw van de Lijn had turned to the 
chair where her print dress, freshly laundered 
lay. She began to put it on. 

“What happened, dear? Well, Mynheer 
Vosmar was buried, and then young Mynheer 
Vanderplasse brought my husband and the 
agent into the house and disclosed to them 
what Mynheer Vosmar had hidden all those 
years. It was a great shock, of course.” 

Nothing about an Englishman, a clove 
smuggler, being brought to justice. 

Mevrouw, busy with the buttons of her 
bodice, turned around. 


Talk to a man about him- 
self and he will listen for 


“Some people are inclined to be critical 
Mynheer Vosmar’s behavior, but do ye 
know, I understand. If such a thing had hai 
pened to my little girl I might have acted thf, 
same way, if I had been able to. All the sam. 
it was very wrong and heartless of him 4§- 
bring you here and involve you. You muff, 
have had a horrible time. Thank God, I kno. 
the man my daughter married. If I didn’t}: 
should have gone mad, to think that suc}. 
things were possible.” 

“T want to see Nicolas,” Julia said. 

“He always looks in at about this time, whe 
he comes back from the plantation for brea 
fast. How fortunate it was that he was her, 
all ready to take charge of everything.” S$ 
had finished her dressing, and came to the bed, 
expertly she lifted Julia anid pulled the pilloy 
around to support her. “I’m a handy nurse§) 
she said. “‘I’ve had lots of practice.” b 


She rustled away. Julia heard from the si. 
ting room a few whispered words: “‘much be 
ter . . . almost herself. . . talk too much? 
nothing to upset.” What did that mean? §. 

Nicolas came tiptoeing into the room. J 

In some way for which there was no abe. 
counting in physical terms, he had aged. 4 
thick shining fair hair, the fresh complexio} « 
the clear gray eyes were just as they had beefy 
but the stamp of authority and responsibility-§, 
yes, and of a calf love outgrown—was on hij 
now, aging him by ten years. 

He said, “Hullo, Julia. You really are fer}, 
ing better? You look almost like yoursell Jy 

“T look hideous,” she said; “but never mi } 9 
that. I have so many things to ask you.” Si} 
dropped her voice. “Is Mevrouw van de L }, 
out there, Nicolas?” she asked. - iF 

“No, she tactfully cj» 
cided to drink her tea \}y 
the veranda.” 

**Nicolas, what hajg 
pened? First of all, wh} 
happened to Charles?” |= 

““He went back to Ay.@j 
had to hustle him off.}q 
couldn’t keep him het} 4 
with half Banda coming |» 
the funeral, could I? But he was fit to go ai| 1" 
I know got back safely.” 1 

“How do you know that?” m 

“We arranged to use the old signals. Therey, 
a tall tree on Ay and another on the tip I 
Rua; through glasses they’re visible, and wil « 
flags of different colors—that’s how it’s done| « 

“And he got back safely, and nobody kno} he 
about him?” 

“That is so.’ bon 

She rested back against the pillows. “Ne| 
tell me the rest. Where is Doctor Hootman}; i 

“You don’t need to worry about hij Dt 
Julia.” 

“I’m not worrying. I just want to knoh, . 
There’s a great gap in my mind. That do}, 
opened and there you stood, and I thoug}; 
‘He knows, now I can give up!’ That’s the Ii}, 
thing I can remember. Nicolas, please, go }, 
from there.” A 

The look, half smile, half grimace, Ww», 
which people acknowledge a comic element} « 
a situation not fundamentally amusing cat) . 
into Nicolas’ face. m 

‘Well, there I was, with the two of you fl % 
on the floor. I knew nothing; and I'd just sej,, 
Pieter—I wasn’t feeling too steady mysc}y, 
You remember, the moment we met, you sé}jp 
you had something to tell me, and I gatherey: 
from the way you stopped talking, that y 8 
didn’t want Hootman to hear. Then you we 
off and I got to thinking . . . all that myste'fj. 
you know, and I thought Id see for myself, | r 
I climbed the wall. . . . Julia, | am profoundy 
sorry for the way I used to talk to you abcfy, 
Pieter. I’m sorry for the rest of my behavijy) 
too. As soon as I understood —” ide 

“Go on, finish the story.” 

“T stood there, not knowing why you hy h 
been locked in, or who the man was, or ath 
thing. I knew where Uncle Simon kept }h, 
brandy, so I got it, and went from one to thy 
other of you in a dotty sort of way. It made hy). 
difference to you, but it brought him rout, 
He’s—he’s a good fellow, Julia. He got hi “4 
self up and pulled himself together and sajp,. 
‘You're the cousin or something, aren’t yor}. 
and inno time he’d explained everything, wl}), 
Hootman was up to, and why, and why y}), 
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vere scared.”’ He broke off and looked at the 
ale, sunken face on the pillow, with its violet- 
dded eyes. ‘““Mevrouw van de Lijn said I 
ouldn’t talk too much, Julia. I'll tell you the 
sst another time.” 
“Go on, go on,”’ Julia said. “I want to hear 
all now. If you don’t want to upset me you’ll 
ll me everything, just as it happened.” 
| “Charles said that Hootman was slightly 
azy and had a pistol and would be danger- 
s. So we made a plan to disarm him. When 
e heard him coming, Charles, whom he ex- 
fected to see, sat in a chair and held his head 
nd I got behind the door. He came in and 
5 he turned to lock the door I pounced out 
ind took his pistol away. And that was the 
nd of that.” 
' “But not the end of the story. Go on.” 
Nicolas’ lips curled with distaste. ‘“‘He went 
» pieces. He dropped into a chair, put his 
zad in his hands and he . . . cried. I tried to 
2 sorry for him, but I couldn’t. Charles was. 
will say for the English they do love their 
emies once they’re disarmed! He got him 
me brandy. I tried to be generous, too, and 
id he could stay on and look after Pieter; 
*hereupon he cried the harder.” 
| “So then?” 
' “Then Charles lost his patience and got up 
nd gave him a shake, and said, “You're a 
loctor, do something for her!’ Her being you. 
e said you’d come round in time. So Charles 
ad I carried you here and Juno put you to 
2d. Then we had a sound good supper; we 
ilked about the signals and he went off.” 
“Do you know a signal asking him to come 
pre?” 
“Of course. I’Il run it up whenever you like.” 
“That’s very kind.” 
“Just,” he corrected her. “‘I remember that 
would have been much to his advantage to 
lay Hootman’s game. And to yours.” 
| She raised herself a little higher on the pil- 
ws. ‘““Now tell me about Pieter.” 
“There’s nothing to tell. He’s there. That’s 
Ae? 
“Ts he doing anything?” 
' “What is there for the poor thing to do?” 
| “Who is with him?” 
“That great dumb Negro.” 
| “Where is Doctor Hootman?” 
-*You don’t have to worry about him, 
fas. 
“Ts he dead?” 
t “Yes,” 
} “Did he kill himself? I can see by your face. 
What doesn’t upset me. He’s better dead. He’d 
ved all those years on hope. When that was 
lone, what had he to live for?” 
Y “T offered to keep him on here,” Nicolas 
hid, not understanding. “‘And Charles offered 
take him to Ay. He said they were all 
»gues and vagabonds there, and that a doc- 
r would be very welcome. Hootman said 
e’d accept, and went to get his things. He 
ad a pair to the pistol weid-taken from him, 
fad he shot himself. There, now you know 
verything.” 
| And it had done her no harm; she looked 
etter, restored and lively. 
| “Thank you very much, Nicolas. Now you 
id and have your breakfast. I want mine. 
‘ould you come back in about an hour?” 
| ““Of course. As soon as you feel well enough 
ye must have a serious talk. But for the pres- 
fat I just want you to understand, Julia, that 
4don’t wish, in any way, to usurp your author- 


) She said, “I’m very grateful to you for look- 
thg after things.” And now it seemed quite 
hfe and quite ordinary to say, “Dear Nicolas.” 
WW hen he returned she was in the sitting 
(bom, wearing a wrap and propped up in one 

the long chairs from the veranda. On one 
de of her stood the clavichord, open, and on 
ne other a table cleared of all its ornaments. 
lf Julia cut short his protests at finding her out 
if bed. “‘I want you to fetch Pieter here to me. 

m too wobbly to walk, but he can come here 
ind I can amuse him. There’s no reason now 
‘b keep him locked away. Bring all his stuff; 
cho knows where to find everything.” 

i “Honestly, Julia, I think you’re making an 

ecessary exertion. He doesn’t know one 
bom from another. And if he has stuff to do, 
why dgesn’t he do it? I’ve never seen him do 

\inything except sit.” 


“That’s just it. Unless he’s roused he’ll sit 
there till he dies. His toys are his link with 
life—but there has to be somebody taking an 
interest. I understand all about it. Doctor 
Hootman has kept him alive for eight years.” 

“And now you're going to keep him alive?” 

“To the last moment. Charles said it. When 
we come together we don’t want to be haunted 
by thoughts of Pieter.” 

After what seemed a long time she heard 
their footsteps, Pieter’s clumsy and shuffling. 
Then they were in the doorway, Nicolas hold- 
ing Pieter by the arm. 

Julia was appalled by the change. He looked 
twenty years older, there were even some 


white hairs among the dull dusty-brown ones; 
he had shrunk, and all his clothes were too 
big for him. 

His dull, uncomprehending stare wandered 
about the strange room. Nicolas’ face took on 
a what-did-I-tell-you-it-is-hopeless look, and 
he withdrew his arm. Behind them Echo 
loomed up, his arms piled with the bead 
boxes, the clay, the cane, the string. 

Julia said, “‘Pieter. Good morning, Pieter. 
Come to Julie.” 

His dull stare swung round, focused and 
brightened. 

“Julie,” he cried, “Julie!” It was the voice 
of the lost one who has been found. 


give santa 


your 


stocking 





He lumbered over toward her and then, just 
short of her outstretched hand, stopped short, 
lowering his head and looking at her suspi- 
ciously out of the corners of his eyes. Some- 
thing wrong. Something different. 

“It’s Julie,” she said, in a steady, reassuring 
voice. 

“Julie! Yes! Yes! Julie.” 

He gave his pathetic, wide-open smile and 
came forward. When he was near enough he 
lifted one of his limp red hands, slowly, awk- 
wardly, as though it weighed very heavy. Ten- 
tatively, experimentally he laid it on her head. 
Then he said, with delight: 

“Pretty! Pretty for Julie!” END 





measure. For evenings, I cover my hair on my 
way to parties—especially when I’m driving in 
an open car—by wearing a little organdy or 
chiffon hood which snaps or ties in a ribbon 
bow under my chin. I have the hoods in white 
and a variety of colors. They’re really quite 
glamorous, as well as useful in keeping my 
hair in place for a pretty entrance.” 

Claire Bloom will appear in 

“The Brothers Karamazov” 


“GETTING STARTED ON A DIET is what's diffi- 
cult,” says FELICIA FARR, brown-eyed beauty 
who prefers to keep her weight at 108 pounds, 
“because at that weight I look, feel and photo- 
graph my best. Between making movies, 
though, I relax, and the pounds creep on. 
Suddenly I discover I’ve added five or ten 
pounds, my face looks pudgy, my clothes are 
too tight and I feel f-a-t.” Felicia has tried 
most of the conventional diet plans, “but they 
don’t work for me for the simple reason that I 
cheat when I’m allowed three meals a day.” 

It wasn’t until Felicia hit on her nothing-to- 
eat-after-three-p.M. idea that she has been able 
successfully to start a diet. “I limit this dieting 
to three or four days at a time during which I 
eat only breakfast and a Jate lunch each day. 
Both of these meals consist of what I nor- 
mally eat. For instance, breakfast might be 
fresh fruit, Swiss cheese on toast, coffee with a 
little cream and one sugar. For luncheon, 
scrambled eggs and crisp bacon, salad, milk 
and a light dessert—custard or fruit gelatin. 
Or I might have a small steak or lamb chops 
at luncheon, along with salad, milk and des- 
sert. Then nothing more to eat until the next 
day. (Well, maybe a glass of milk in the eve- 
ning if I’m famished!) By not eating any solid 
food after three o’clock, I have the rest of the 
afternoon and evening to burn up calories and 
reduce weight. I’ve lost as much as five pounds 
in three days this way,” Felicia says, “and by 
then I’m conditioned to the idea of eating 
less—so that I can start a regular diet without 
undue hardship. On this I go back to three 
meals a day, cutting down on amounts of 
bread, butter and sweets—but I don’t feel that 
I’m really depriving myself. People ask what 
my doctor thinks about my unconventional 
reducing plan. He approves for a very good 
reason—my health continues to be excellent.” 

Felicia Farr is appearing in “*3:10 to Yuma” 


“WARM FRIENDLINESS AND A GRACIOUS MAN- 
NER—to me, those are the most appealing and 
rewarding qualities of beauty,” says MARIA 
SCHELL, popular European actress who is in 
this country making her first American movie. 
“T can tell more about a woman by the clasp 
of her hand at an introduction and the sound 
of her voice when she greets you than by her 
appearance or the clothes she wears. I get 


mother. Teresa spoiled her mother, as every- 
body did; sometimes she laughed at her—but 
the laughter was gentle. It was proof enough; 
proof of what, Neville would have found it 
hard to say—but in his eyes now, as he watched 
Lady Thurloe making her farewells, there was 
not the touch of cynicism that had once shown 
in them when he looked at her. 

She was in the car; all but the last good-bys 
had been said. There came out of the front 
door a woman brandishing a hatbox. 

“Wait—wait!” she shouted. 

She came awkwardly down the steps— 
short, gray-haired, plain to ugliness. Lolly 
Hyde was a distant cousin of Teresa’s father. 
She had come some twenty years ago, at his 
request, to join the household. She was then 
nearing forty, but between her and Teresa 
there had sprung into being a mutual trust and 
affection which nothing had ever shaken. Be- 
tween her and Coralie Thurloe was a link 
stronger than affection: Coralie needed her. 
Coralie needed a house that ran without her 
aid; Coralie needed freedom to pursue her 
own interests and amusements; above all, she 


great pleasure out of receiving people in good 
will, believing sincerely that I will like them 
and want to get to know them—therefore I am 
always particularly charmed when someone 
extends that same sincerity to me. The ability 
to give and receive friendship is a real badge of 
beauty. I would much rather spend thirty min- 
utes at a party getting to know one or two peo- 
ple than spend the whole evening drifting aim- 
lessly from one group to the next. Listening to 
people, truly listening and caring about what 
others have to say is a simple, lovely courtesy. 
(Have you ever been asked, “How are you?’ — 
and before you have a chance to answer, the 
person is launching into a discussion of how 
she feels? When this happens to me, I say to 
myself, ‘Maria, don’t talk—they don’t care.) 
“I know it isn’t easy in our high-speed way 
of life to always remember or to take the time 
to be gracious and thoughtful. Sometimes, I 
set aside ten minutes of the day for the sheer 
purpose of not thinking. I close my mind to 
every concern or worry or rush thing I have to 
do and I r-e-l-a-x. How peaceful and quiet 
everything becomes. When I awaken from this 
soothing little interlude, I feel refreshed and 
able to face the rest of my day with serenity 
and renewed spirit.” 
Maria Schell will appear in 
“The Brothers Karamazov” 


“‘A TINY FIGURE HAS ITS DRAWBACKS,” SayS 
PrerR ANGELI, who is 5/2” tall, weighs 105 
pounds, has a 20” waist and wears a size 5 or 7 
dress. The only thing “big” about Pier is her 
engaging smile which adds sparkling warmth 
to her spritelike beauty. “I adore pretty 
clothes,” she says, “but I believe girls my size 
have to be especially careful not to choose 
things that are too overpowering. Big hats, 
wide belts, long-torso dresses and boxy suits 
may look divine on tall figures, but they 
shrink short girls—cut us in two.” Pier be- 
lieves another all-wrong choice for a tiny fig- 
ure is the combination of full, full skirts worn 
with flat, flat shoes. “‘They make a small girl 
look as though she’s waddling instead of 
walking. I save my ballet-type shoes to wear at 
home with tapered slacks. When I wear full 
skirts I don’t overdo the petticoats, and wear 
them with simple, high-heeled pumps.” In 
choosing a suit, Pier keeps an eye out for 
jackets fitting neatly through the shoulders 
and body line combined with straight skirts. 
“In Italy, we call it the ‘imbuto” look—slim, 
tapered, delicate.” Pier’s concentration on se- 
lecting the right clothes for her size extends to 
her choice of purses—small and oblong in 
shape, rather than the big, pouchy handbags. 
She scales necklines to her size, too, avoiding 
fluffy, frilly collars (“I get lost in them’’) and 
wearing, instead, Peter Pan collars, sweaters 
with little flat fur collars, or, for afternoon or 


evening, simple sheath-cut lines or scoop 
shapes. A single strand of lovely pearls and 
tiny pearl-and-diamond earrings are gifts to 
Pier from her husband, Vic Damone, and her 
favorite choice in jewelry. One final and won- 
derful aspect about Pier’s appearance has 
nothing to do with her size. From the top of 
her shining head to the tip of her polished 
shoes, she has a pristinely immaculate look 
which is a beauty joy to behold! 

Pier Angeli will appear in “Merry Andrew” 


“AT LAST I CAN RELAX, FEEL WELL AND BE 
MYSELF!” says red-haired, blue-eyed Suzy 
ParKER, fashion model turned movie star. As 
a model, Suzy had to keep her weight down to 


NEXT MONTH 


@ Too many things were wrong: 
Linda Parks knew that. But they 
were such small, tenuous things. 
Alone in a strange city. how could 
she find help? How could she make 
the one man who did listen to her 
believe that what those small wrong 
things added up to was a great, 


tightening web of terror and 
murder? Read 


CATCH AS CATCH CAN 
By FRANCES and 
RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
complete in the 
January JourNaAL, condensed 
from the novel soon to be published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. 





110 pounds (“I’m 5’8” tall but designers and 
photographers didn’t think I looked ‘fash- 
iony’ unless my bones showed”), she had to 
load her face with make-up (“Nobody wanted 
my freckles to show’) and live on her nerves 
(“A busy model doesn’t have time for meals— 
she’s lucky to get a bite of apple or sip of coffee 
between fittings and photographs’’). 

Now Suzy’s changed all that and, as you can 
see by her picture, no glamour has been lost in 
the process. “In the three months I’ve been 
out here, I’ve gained almost fifteen pounds, 
and I want to add five more. I haven’t had to 
stuff myself with food either—I just make a 
point of eating each meal slowly, and in a re- 
laxed and pleasant atmosphere. While I’m 
gaining, I keep my figure firm by exercising. I 
love to walk miles every day—and I swim and 
ski whenever I get a chance. The year-round 
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needed someone who knew what she wanted 
and who would see that she got it if possible— 
and all this Lolly Hyde provided. 

Lolly handed over the case.‘‘Found it on 
the landing. Boattrains don’t wait. Enjoy your- 
self and keep warm and enjoy the scenery. 
Good-by. See you in two weeks.” 

Lady Thurloe raised a hand in a last fare- 
well, leaned back and was borne from sight. 

Lolly tucked a few whispy trails of hair into 
the bun at the back of her head. “Well, she’s 
off now and I hope she’ll enjoy herself. You 
out to lunch, Teresa, or in?” 

“Out. I’m having lunch with Lawrence.” 

“You sure he’s going to give you lunch?” 
Lolly asked. “What about that sour house- 
keeper of his? Won't she give notice?” 

“TIl let you know when I come back,” 
promised Teresa, and watched Lolly go with 
her awkward, rolling gait into the house. 

“You didn’t tell me you were lunching with 
your godfather,” said Neville. 

“I rang him up this morning and asked if I 
could,” said Teresa. “I’ve got things to talk 
over with him.” 


“Such as?” 

“Such as what we're going to do about 
mother when we get married,” she said slowly. 

His expression was bewildered. “Is there a 
problem?” 

“Yes. Lolly’s leaving.” 

“Why would she leave? Where would she 
go?” 

“I can’t imagine her anywhere but here— 
but that isn’t the point. You see, Neville, this 
means that mother will be alone.” 

“Except for a gardener and a chauffeur and 
a maid, to say nothing of the daily woman or 
women,” he said dryly. “Don’t get things out 
of Proportion. Your mother’s a very lucky 
woman.” 

“I know. But when you and I arranged to 
marry in September, we both thought that 
Lolly’d be here to—to ——” 

“Close the gap? When did she tell your 
mother that she was going?” 

“She hasn’t told mother yet. She told me— 
last night.” 

“Was this what you were going in to see 
Lawrence about?” 
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exercise combined with healthier eating is ge 
ting my figure in the shape I want it to be!” 
As for the freckles—“I don’t purposel§ 
point my face to the sun to get them,” say§ 
Suzy, “but on the other hand I was born wit 
the kind of fair skin that freckles and I see n 
reason to hide the fact. Really, I think they} 
rather pretty.” The use of less make-up (eveg 
when she’s making a picture) gives Suzy’s ski 
a better chance to remain fresh and youthfu 
looking, and “at night it’s much easier to gi 
it a scrupulous cleaning and keep it free frorg 
cloggir 1g pores and *” Once a =} ‘ 
Suzy gives herself a cream’ treatment t 
clear and brighten her skin. She smooths tf 
creamy preparation over her face and neck 
relaxes while it firms (about ten minutes) ai 
then rinses it off with cool water. “A good wa} 
to wake up your appearance before an igr 
portant appointment—or a special date.” 
Suzy Parker is appearing in“ Kiss Them for 


“IT TAKES THE CLEVER USE OF MAKE-UP t 
bring warmth and definite personality to 
monotone blonde’s appearance,” says pret 
Barbara Lang. “It seems to me blondes ha’ 
the double task of trying successfully to ¢ 
hance their pale coloring without risking t 
possibility of looking too made up.” Here 
Barbara’s favorite routine: Each morning s 
freshens up by lightly “spanking” a chill 
liquid skin tonic into her face and neck. Aft 
patting this dry, she smooths on some cole 
less moisturizing lotion to serve as an all-d: 
skin softener. Into this she blends the sheere 
film of make-up foundation tinted a pin 
beige. “It has to seem to disappear into r 
skin before I’m satisfied that I'm not weari 
too much,” says Barbara. Next she 
brown eyebrow pencil (“A soft-point pencil 
easiest to use”) to sketch color and shape 
her eyebrows. Using little outward strok 
she follows the natural line of her eyebrov 
adding emphasis to the center arch. To bi 
depth of color and apparent thickness to pz 
eyelashes, Barbara uses black mascara, stro 
ing it on the underneath side of the upp 
lashes (“Color on the lower lashes looks te 
artificial”). Her geranium-pink lipstick is 2 
plied with a lip brush, and Barbara 2 
needed fullness to her upper lip by follo 
the natural line, but going beyond it ever : 
slightly. (“I avoid drawing a curve whel 
Nature hasn’t put one.”) A light dusting 
powder completes Barbara’s daytime make-u 
For evening she uses a soft violet eye shade 
and a touch of cream rouge to give a pre’ 
glow to her face. “I take more time subdui 
the effect of my make-up than I do in applyi 
it,’ says Barbara, “but it pays off by 
fresh, natural look.” 

Barbara Lang is appearing 
“House of Numbe: 
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“Yes. What I want to talk to him abe 
is’ —she brought out the name a little un 
ingly—**my "Jncle Hubert.” 

“Why drag Hubert out now? Twenty-tv 
years is 4 ‘ong quarrel. You think he and yo 
mother wou! make it up?” 

“Quarrels have been made up after long 
intervals than that.” 

“What was the row about?” 

“I’ve never been able to find out. Mothd 
did hint once—before changing the subject-+} 
that the quarrel was in some way concerne} 
with his wife, or his marriage. But if his wife} 
dead ——” / 

“So you're going into Brighton to get son 
facts out of your godfather?” : 

“If I can. He and my father were friend 
long before my father married. Lawrence wil 
know about the row, and what caused it.” | 

“All right. So you lunch with end 
and fix up this reconciliation 
mother and the brother she ( 
twenty-two years. Then you bri L nc} 
Hubert down here to live with your mother, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 ‘| 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 
fill the gap made by your marriage and Lolly’s 
departure. Correct?” 

“It might sound a silly plan,” said Teresa, 
‘but there’s no harm in trying, is there?” 

“Well, go and see Lawrence. He’s a sensible 
fellow; he'll tell you that what’s past is past, 
and is, as a rule, better left alone. And now 
I’ve got to go.” 

Lolly glanced up as Teresa came in. “Nev- 
ille gone?” 

“Yes, Can I talk to you, Lolly, for a minute?” 

> gin: 

Teresa studied her—and suddenly, for the 
first time, tried to imagine the house without 










as blue. 


her. From the beginning there had been Lolly. 
Lolly in the nursery, on walks, at meals; Lolly 
in times of trouble or perplexity, Lolly in 
times of sickness. And now Lolly was going— 
where? And she, Teresa, was also going— 
where? One had to marry; one wanted, in a 
way, to marry, but at this moment—Teresa 
faced the truth and acknowledged it with a 
sinking feeling—at this moment, marriage and 
a new home were merely names, merely pros- 
pects, not alluring ones. 

“Don’t go, Lolly,” she begged impulsively. 

Lolly turned herself round in her chair to 
face Teresa squarely. “‘Don’t go,’” she re- 
peated. “Well, why? Why, don’t go?” 
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“Because of mother.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, I know,” said Lolly; “she 
couldn't live without me, life when I leave her 
will be insupportable and so on and so on. 
Your father wrote to me exactly twenty-three 
years and four months ago and said, “Lily, 
you've no money and no home but you’re 
fond of children and I’d rather trust you with 
this new Teresa of ours than half a dozen of 
these so-called nannies. Come and try it,’ he 
said. So I came to keep an eye on you and I’ve 
stayed to keep an eye on you. But now you're 
going out into the world, and Neville will take 
on where I’m leaving off. So I’m free.” 

“But mother ——” 

“Your mother, at this moment, relies on 
you for company. If I stay, she'll begin to rely 
on me—and once that happens, I shall never 
get away, because once your mother wants 
anything, she ——” 

Lolly checked herself abruptly; her next 
words were spoken without looking up: 

“Hadn't you better get off if you’re Junch- 
ing with Lawrence?” 

“There’s something I want to tell you first. 
When you told me you were going, I got 
frightened about leaving mother alone, and I 
suddenly thought of someone who might . . . 
well, come and live with her.” 

“Which someone?” asked Lolly in surprise. 
“T_awrence won't give up his house, if that’s 
what you’re after. It’s big and cold and un- 
comfortable—but he won’t leave it.” 

“Not Lawrence. I was thinking of mother’s 
brother, Uncle Hubert.” 

Lolly raised her eyes to Teresa’s. “You 
won't get Hubert either,” she said slowly. “So 
you can put that out of your head.” 

Teresa leaned forward. ‘“‘Lolly, what did 
they quarrel about?” 

Lolly rose and began to clear the table. 
“Money, mostly,” she said. “But it was a 
grand quarrel; it wasn’t one of those holes 
that you can put a patch over. It was a split 
like the Grand Canyon—that wide, and that 
deep.” 

“Does anybody know where Uncle Hubert 
is living?” 

“They know where he was living in the 
house in London.” 

“Which house in London?” 

‘“*The house he and your mother lived in all 
their lives. Your mother’s the person to go to 
for information.” 

“On the few occasions on which I’ve men- 
tioned Uncle Hubert’s name, mother’s gone 
quite pale and 0 

s and said, ‘Never let that name be 
spoken in my presence.’ Or something. Well, 
yes; it was quite a quarrel,” said Lolly. “And 
you’d do much better to put it right out of 
your mind.” 

“It’s absurd to have mother living alone 
here and her only brother—her only relation— 
living alone somewhere else. If someone tells 
me that Uncle Hubert isn’t a widower, that he 
doesn’t want to see mother and that he 
wouldn’t dream of making up the quarrel, 
then I'll drop the whole thing.” 

“Go and ask Lawrence—and if you’re go- 
ing, you’d better go soon. If you keep that 
housekeeper of his waiting for lunch—even a 
cold lunch—she’ll take it out of him.” 

Teresa went slowly to the door. “Why 
doesn’t he get rid of her?” 

“Because he’s like all men, terrified that he 
won't get anybody else to look after him. Tell 
him from me he’s a fool.” 





ees felt under no necessity to deliver this 
message. She kissed the old man when he let 
her in, and followed him to the study. It was a 
man’s room, thought Teresa; a room with an 
accumulation of books and papers and letters, 
the desk littered, the two large hide-covered 
chairs shabby and worn. 

“Looks untidy,” said old Sir Lawrence, 
turning and following her glance. He poured 
out two glasses of sherry, gave Teresa hers and 
then lowered himself carefully into a chair. 
“Everybody’s always told me that I was a fool 
to go on living in a big place like this after 
m’wife died, but I’m glad I didn’t move out. 
Mrs. Crofts is a sour old witch, but I suppose 
I’m lucky to have her. Drink up that sherry 
and I'll get you another.” 

“Not yet, thank you. Lawrence ——” 

“Ah. Now it’s coming,” he said. 


““What’s coming?” 

“Whatever it was you came to see 
about.” 

“It’s about Uncle Hubert.” 

“About ** Sheer surprise stopped Sir 
Lawrence. “Hubert? What in the world pu 
him into your head?” 

“Lolly’s leaving the cottage when I marry. 

“Well, I suppose that’s no surprise, in 4 
way. She’s always considered herself there} 
chiefly on your behalf. With you out of the 
house, I don’t think it’s surprising that she 
should want to make a change. If she doesn’ 
make it now, she'll never make it.” if 

“‘That’s what she says.” Fi 

“And what has all that got to do with your§; 
Uncle Hubert?” 

“Just What was the” quarrel abou 
Lawrence?” Teresa broke off to ask. 
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H.. godfather sat looking at her unhappily }4 
“No point in digging up all that old history, isfii 
there?” f 
“T don’t know. But if mother’s to be alonegm 
why can’t Uncle Hubert come and live with}: 
her?” ’ 
“‘He’s got a wife—or he had.” 
“‘Hasn’t anybody heard of them all this} ’ 
time—twenty-two years?” ig 
“Well, I haven’t, and I don’t suppose yo 
mother has either. If you want news of him}é 
you'd have to go and see Walter Creed or higni 
brother Hilary.” 
“Are they his lawyers as well as mother’ 
and mine?” 
“Of course. They administer the trust. The fj 
pay him his income. They’d know where you #t 
uncle was and whether his wife was still aliv gm 
or not. But why this worry about your moth 
er’s future? She’s got the most comfortabl| v 
home in all Sussex, she’s got servants and she’ fm 
got plenty of money. When you’ve gone and i 
Lolly’s gone, she’ll look round, find herself <i 
congenial companion and charm her into go# 
ing to live with her. What your mother wan sh 
your mother will —— Look, drink up tha® 
sherry and we'll have lunch.” it 
“Lolly said they quarreled about mone 
Why? There couldn’t have been a shortage.’ 
Sir Lawrence leaned back. “Well. . . it wai § 
this way. Your mother and her brother in} 1 
herited a fairly large house in London, and <0 
comfortable income. Your grandfather left al? 
his money in trust; your mother and Huber#t 
couldn’t touch the capital. When it comes tq * 
you, there won't be any strings and you’ll bj * 
able to do as you like with it—but youflu 
mother and Hubert could only use the incomefil 
and the income wasn’t left to them equally/lé 
Your grandfather considered that a man ca | 1 
always make a living for himself, but not #i 
woman. So your mother got eight hundred ud 
year—and Hubert got four hundred a year an 
what he’d earn, presumably, in a job. But hf 
preferred to live without a job; in those day 
twelve hundred a year—their pooled inf! 
comes—wasn’t a princely sum, but it was |S 
comfortable one.” 0( 
“Then mother married?” lla 
“Yes. Your mother married; she married #0 
rich man, and Hubert seemed to feel that she’#? 
let him go on using her share of the money and 
save him from having to find a job. But youfi® 
mother had other ideas.” uy 
“That doesn’t sound like mother. She’s ver#! 
generous.” pas 
“T’m glad to hear you say so—but then, neifu 
ther you nor I have ever tried to persuade hef: 
to part with several hundred pounds a year 
Hubert began by asking and then he bega I, 
demanding. But he was wasting his time.” _ fill 
“She refused? And then they quarreled?’#im 
“Well”—Sir Lawrence hesitated—“‘it wasn’ 
only that. You see, Hubert did something—ipin 
pique, or perhaps merely with a view to hip 
own future comfort—which ruled him out fo 
ever as far as your mother was concerned.” Pim 
“He stole?”’ prompted Teresa. “He embezpili 
zled? He forged?” i 
“No, no, no.” Sir Lawrence turned. “HP 
married a—a woman he’d been living with. Po 
“A mistress?” “D 
“Yes. I dare say if she’d been merely his misf' 
tress, it might have been all right. But she hapP"* 
pened to be his cook too. Your mother’#%! 
probably have been able to swallow one or thf": 
other, but the two together stuck in her throat}": 
And... there was a row. An almighty row. 


ie! 
fl 
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“Tt doesn’t seem much,” said Teresa slowly, 
‘to have an almighty row about.” 

“No. But don’t get out of period,” Sir 
Lawrence reminded her. ‘‘Today we look back 
it a fellow who married his cook and feel he 
vas a men of vision. But twenty years ago, 
yeople had somewhat different ideas about 
-ooks and about mistresses.” 

. “But if she’s dead 2 

. “Cooks never die. But if you want news of 
hem, you'll have to ask Walter Creed; he 
yays Hubert’s income and he’ll know all about 
1im and his affairs. If you take my advice, 
youll forget all about Hubert. And now come 
ind have some lunch.” He held out a hand to 
leresa. ‘‘It’s all on the table here: cold chicken, 
old ham and the bare bones of a salad. Will 
jou mix the dressing?” 

“Yes.” Teresa took the bowl, but her gaze 
emained on the old man’s leathery cheeks. 
‘This morning . . . it’s odd,” she said, “but 
his morning I know for certain something 
hat I’ve suspected for a long time. You and 
nother—you’ve never been quite ——”’ 

“Y our mother and IJ are the best of friends.” 

“Good friends, yes. But . . . were you in- 
volved in this quarrel long ago?” 

“T happened to be at the cottage when the 
op blew off everything—but that was all. 
Mere spectator. What you’ve felt, probably, 
ince you grew up, is that there’s a sort of 
ninor conflict between your mother and my- 
elf. Well, the conflict is... yourself. You see, 
t wasn’t your mother who made me your god- 
ather; it was your father. I always felt that 
‘ou were—what’s that silly phrase ?—a sacred 
tharge, and so everything your mother has 
ranged for you has been screened by me 
hrough my desire to see that it’s something 
‘our father would have ap- 
yroved of. Mostly it was; 
vhen it wasn’t, I’ve gone 
© your mother and said 
o, frankly and with a lam- 
table lack of tact. And 
he hasn’t liked it. The 
ituation doesn’t make for \, EH 
ye of warm friendliness. 

Does that satisfy you?” 

| She smiled. ““Yes, thank you,” she said. 

_ They sat down to eat. Teresa said nothing 
more about her uncle until the coffee was 
pubbling and they were back in their deep 
thairs. Then she raised the subject again. 

| ‘‘Where’s the house?” she asked. 

“Tt’s inGrosvenor Drive. Number Fifty-four. 
it used to be a good address, but I don’t know 
vhat the district is like now. If I were you, 
feresa, my dear, I’d let the whole thing alone.” 
| Teresa spent a restless night. She tried to 
picture Uncle Hubert with her mother as they 
aad been when they were young, living to- 
ether in the house in London. It was impossi- 
le, however, to imagine her mother anywhere 
ut at Folly Cottage. Most difficult of all was 
© imagine her mother qyarreling violently. 

Sir Lawrence had advised her against going 
o Grosvenor Drive; Lolly thought the scheme 
ll advised. But curiosity, Teresa found in the 
orning, was stronger than reason, and she 
ose resolved to go. She timed her journey 
arefully ; if she got to the house just after tea, 

ere would be a good chance of finding some- 
»ody at home. She got to London, after all, 
ter than she had intended; it was almost half 
past five when the train got in. She took a bus 
art of the way to Grosvenor Drive and walked 
e rest of the way. 





























he district was in process of being turned 
nto a business sector. New office buildings 
tood between old Victorian houses; there 
ere large gaps here and there with builders’ 
igns displayed upon them. Crossing the 
treet, Teresa saw that Nos. 46 to 50 had been 
jwallowed up by the offices of an insurance 
oompany. No. 52 was hidden behind scaf- 
jolding. 

She came to No. 54 and, stopping, let her 
yes roam as casually as possible over the 
Ouse. It was solidly built, square, ugly; five 
teps led up to the front door, and a few yards 
| way were more steps, leading to the basement. 
\t every window hung straight curtains screen- 
g the interior of the rooms. The curtains, she 
oted, were fresh, the steps newly washed, the 
ittle yard below clean and uncluttered; having 
ken in these details, she found that they 


What is beautiful is good, 
and who is good will soon 
also be beautiful. 


added nothing whatsoever to her hazy ideas 
about her uncle. 

Doubts as to the wisdom of what she was 
doing came to her for the first time. Dreams 
dissolved fast in this atmosphere of solid real- 
ity, of grimy buildings and scaffolding and the 
hammering of workmen. Her normal good 
sense told her that if she had gone instead to 
the offices of Creed and Creed, either of the 
brothers—Walter or Hilary—would have been 
able to supply her with more information than 
the blank fagade of the house at which she was 
gazing. 

She turned to go, but it was too late. A man 
had come down the street and had begun to 
mount the steps leading to the front door— 
and then he paused and came down again. 
Teresa saw that he was tall and rather thin, 
with a face whose plainness was redeemed by a 
pair of well-set, intelligent gray eyes. He looked 
about thirty. 

He addressed her somewhat hesitatingly. 
“You're .. . looking for somebody?” 

““No.” Teresa spoke hurriedly. ‘‘No, thank 
you. I’m not.” 


Hair turning, he let his gaze roam over the 
house, as she had been doing when he first saw 
her. His meaning was clear: there was nothing 
about it to cause a passer-by to stop and gaze 
at it for so long. Teresa felt herself coloring. 

“I knew somebody who lived here—a very 
long time ago,” she said. “Ages ago.” 

A smile twitched his mouth and lit the gray 
eyes. ““Ages?’’ His tone was quizzical. ““Not 
more, shall we say, than twenty-two . 
twenty-four years?’ She made no answer, and 
his tone became more formal. ““The house 
belongs to a Mr. Hubert Towers.” 


“Yes, I know,’ said 
Teresa. 

“You know him?” 

“T...no.’’ She turned to 
go. “I was just... looking 


at the house. Good-by.” 

He gave a slight bow. 
‘““There’s a taxi rank at the 
corner—may I call a taxi 
for you?” he asked. 

Teresa, about to refuse, found herself, in- 
stead, walking beside him; he adjusted his 
long strides to her shorter steps, and for some 
moments they proceeded in silence. Then he 
halted. 

“It’s just struck me,” he said. ““Mr. Towers 
isn’t in England at the moment, but his wife is 
here, and if you wanted to see her ——”’ 

‘*“No,” she said. “It’s very kind of you to tell 
me, but I—I’ll come back at some other time.” 

‘“Mrs. Towers,” said her companion, “‘will 
be sorry to have missed you. May I tell her 
that you'll be calling again?” 

Teresa glanced at him swiftly; his eyes, 
frankly curious, speculative, held hers. 

“My name is Tudor; Mark Tudor,” he 
said. “I can tell you anything you want to 
know about the house. I happen to live there.” 

Surprise brought Teresa to a halt once 
more; for a wild moment she had an idea that 
her uncle might have had a son and that she 
might be confronting an unknown cousin. 
Her momentary interest, frank and open, 
brought a smile to his lips. 

““Sometimes,”’ he said slowly, “‘impulses are 
odd things. You had an impulse—am I 
right?—to visit the house.” 

pple ae VESspknciid.c. 

“You came looking for something, or some- 
body,” he said, ““and you’re going away with- 
out finding out anything at all.” 

“T thought better of it,’ she said. “And now 
will you call me a taxi?” 

“Surely.” He signaled. “Before you go, 
why don’t you try to find out from me, if I 
can help you, anything you came to learn?” 

“There’s nothing you can tell me, thank 
you, Mr. Tudor.” 

“There’s a good deal. I live in the top flat, 
and there are other tenants—but you didn’t 
come to see them.” 

‘*“How do you know?” 

“In Mr. Towers’ room there’s a photograph 
of a woman—a girl; it was taken about 
twenty years ago. His wife told me that it was 
a photograph of Mr. Towers’ sister. His sis- 
ter—she also told me—had a daughter.” 

He stopped, but his smile was wide and so 
infectious that Teresa smiled in sympathy. 
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“All right,” she said. ‘“‘Mr. Towers is my 
uncle. And now may I go away?” 

““Most certainly.”” He opened the door of 
the taxi. “But it’s a pity, don’t you think?” 
He handed her in and paused. “‘I want to beg 
you, next time you stand before a door, to 
push it open and glance inside. You see if you 
don’t look, you don’t . . . find out, do you? 
Good-by.” 

His last words were soft, almost gentle. The 
taxi was moving, the driver sliding the parti- 
tion open to hear her directions. 

“Victoria Station,” ordered Teresa with a 
curious feeling of flatness. Over. It was over. 
In the house she had left behind her, her uncle 


NEW CUSTOM TOP 


lived with his wife and a number of tenants— 
and she knew nothing of any of them. Her 
uncle would return from his journeying and 
rejoin his wife and she would never meet them 
or learn what they were like. 

This course, which had seemed wise and 
sensible when she had decided upon it, looked 
now, after her meeting with the man called 
Mark Tudor, slightly shabby. She was running 
away, and he had guessed it—and thought her 
a coward. 

She drew a deep breath and, leaning for- 
ward, tapped the glass partition. The driver 
opened it and inclined his head. 

“Yes, miss?” 
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No more “sock top tension” 
which for years has plagued 
men who object to tight 

. elastic tops. This new con- 
struction is available in 
ribs and fancies at 
$1.25 a pair and up. 
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back and felt a curious sense of relief. They 
came to the corner at which she had got 
into the taxi. ““Number Fifty-four, please. 


paid the driver. Then she turned to mount the 
steps—and came to an abrupt halt. On the 
bottom step, leaning negligently against the 
stone balustrade, his attitude one of calm ex- 
pectation, was Mark Tudor. 


V 


house and peered out from behind a curtain, 
waiting for you to come back.” 


playing a swift, expert, rhythmic rattle of 
sound. She had barely time to take in these 
impressions—and then Mark Tudor had fol- 
lowed her in and closed the door sharply be- 
hind him. 

And at its closing, all sounds ceased so sud- 
denly that Teresa was left wondering whether 
she had imagined them. Then footsteps 
sounded on the stairs. A door off the hall 
opened and a woman stood for a moment in 
the doorway. 

Teresa saw before her a woman of about 
fifty, tall, with gray hair worn in plaits over 
her head. Her skin was smooth and dark, her 
eyes almost black; she was dressed in shabby 


“You were so certain that I would?” 

He smiled down at her in warm friendship. 
“You looked so intelligent. And you were, 
after all, a woman, and curiosity had brought 
you here. You began to have doubts—a word 
from a stranger can sometimes resolve doubts. 
And you came back, and I’m glad.” 

He ushered her into a small outer hall and 
through it into a large inner one. Teresa saw 
that it was rather dark, and bare of furniture. 
There was a strong smell of cooking and 
from below came the sound of singing—a 
woman’s voice. From above came the sound 
of hammering, of a violin, of a sewing ma- 
chine whirring steadily—and of castanets 


“Will you turn back, please?” 
The partition shut with a bang. Teresa sat 


The taxi drew up and she stepped out and 


“If I'd been a man of tact,” he remarked con- 
ersationally, “I would have gone into the 


How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing! 


Happy holidays and the excitement of Christmas are uppermost in 

Barbara J.’s mind. With a winter wardrobe complete, she decides now is 

the season for ‘tat home” casuals—those comfortable and irresistible separates 
she loves to make as well as buy ready-made. This month, Barbara splurges 

on fashion—but not on fashion $’s. She makes her separates, a bright blouse and 
wool slacks, the two for less than $12.00. With her minimum of expenditure 
now as well as last month ($12.95 for her lace party dress), she has 

plenty of her wardrobe $’s left over for gifts. These are mostly accessories— 
some of the prettiest gifts of all. By BET HART 




























A clutch bag of blue velveteen, | One “‘at home” costume 
large enough for evening, 

small enough for an elegant 
change purse for daytime, $1.00. 
A square of turquoise silk chiffon, 
banded in a slightly deeper 

shade, $2.00. Beads in tones of 
blues, $2.95. And tiny jeweled 


butterfly earrings in mauve, $2.00. 


Barbara considered was a 
skirt of four panels, each 
panel a dish 
towel. It would 
be pretty with 
a white shirt 
with roll-up 


sleeves, and only \ = 
$2.95. She does make Th FB 
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SKETCHES BY 
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Barbara contemplates 
a bright corduroy robe. 
It looks glamorous, 
but takes heartily to 
machine washings. 
For an evening at home, 
\. it could be worn with 
een a pretty ribbon sash. 
af) The price, $7.95. 
Barbara decides in favor 
1 of the slacks. 
(Secretly hopes to find 


this under the tree.) 


the skirt ($2.00 to $4.00, 
depending upon the 
elegance of the dish 
towels) and buys the 
blouse. But—she wraps 
them for Christmas 
giving. Blouse by 
John Netzky. 


Wrapping is most of 
the fun. Caning makes 
an especially pretty package, a 
very mysterious one too... 
Barbara adds the ribbon and holly. The contents ? 
The brightest slippers imaginable, like the ones 
Barbara is wearing with her slacks, $3.95. 
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At home, Barbara wears her slacks, Vogue Design 
No. 8908, and overblouse, Vogue * Very 
Easy-to-Make” No. 9380*. The blouse, of three 
main pieces, goes together fast enough for an 
amateur to make in an evening and pretty enough 
for Christmas giving, especially in a bright 
velveteen. The gold chain is Barbara’s accessory 
investment, and another gift idea: $1.00 for a 
strand long enough to wind around several times, 
* For back view, sizes and prices, see page 138. 
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Her separates 

are practical 

as they are pretty. 
Barbara can wear 
the slacks with 
her white jersey blouse 
from September. 

Her other special plan is to wear them 
with her blue Orlon sweater. Her scarf folded 
under the collar and tied to the front 

gives it an especially elegant air. 
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clothes and wore an apron over her dress. Her 
hands were rough and work-stained. Teresz 
staring at her in amazement that she could no 
conceal, understood for the first time how lit 
tle she had been told of the past. Nobody 
told her that her uncle’s wife was a foreigner 
nobody had prepared her for this look of calm 
strength, this quiet air of dignity. 

“But my goodness in heaven!’’ came softl 
from the woman. “You are so like—yes, s¢ 
like your mother. You are Lady Thurloe’s ) 
daughter—isn’t it so? It is Teresa, not?” 

She held out both her hands and tookf 
Teresa’s in a brief clasp. “Why have you) 
come? Why have you come so suddenly like 
this? Your father is dead, I know that—buf 
where is your mother? Is an? It is so ung 
expected, so extraordinary that you should be 
here. Your uncle will be pleased that you ha’ 
come—but he is not here, you know. 
travels here, there, everywhere—all the ti 
But how is it that you know Mark?” 

“We met outside,” said Mark. “She 
looking for you, and I brought her inside.” 

“You were looking for me? I am glad; ofter 
I have wished to see you, to know how yo 
looked. Your mother is well, and Miss Hyde 

“Yes, thank you, madame.” 

“Ah—not madame! You must call m 
Zoe, which is my name. Yes, that will be bet 
ter. Come’’—she took Teresa’s arm and le 
her across the hall—*‘we shall go to my roon 
and we shall talk there. Come, Mark. B 
wait! First I shall have to arrange that th 
dinner does not spoil.”” She went to the foot 
the stairs and shouted, ‘‘Maxie! Maxie, com 
down; here is a lady you should see.” 

Over the railing of the landing there ap 
peared cautiously the head of an old man wit) 
snow-white hair and whiskers. From behing 
his shoulder peered an old woman. The 
glanced down—and vanished. From the floc 
above there showed for an instant the face 
a young girl, startlingly beautiful—and the: 
it, too, was withdrawn. Then a man cam 
down the stairs; he was short and sturd 
middle-aged. Teresa saw that one of his arm 
was amputated above the elbow. 

“This is Maxie,”’ said Zoe, as he reached th 
hall. “‘He stays here and he works for us} 
Maxie, have you guessed who this lady is?” 

Maxie gave a stiff little bow. “I haw 
guessed. She is the niece of Mr. Towers.” 


Hi. English, like Zoe’s, was fluent, but 
accent was thick. Before he could say more) 
Zoe had waved him to the door leading to thf 
kitchen. ““The food, Maxie—please look aft ai | 
it while I am talking to Miss Thurloe.” Shi ¢ 
took Teresa’s arm. ““Come; come, Mark. W hy 
shall go into my room.” 

They seated themselves and Zoe broke inti! }* 
rapid speech. “‘It is so strange that you com 
so suddenly like this—and I know so litth}, 
about you! Why did you come? Of course, ti) 
see your uncle—but it is long, no? Did you] 
mother send you?” dk 

“‘No. I—I just came,” said Teresa. i 

“Because you had curiosity about yo of 
uncle?” Zoe’s questions were friendly, bu: 
frank. ‘“‘So your mother does not know tha 
you have come?” 

‘No. She—as a matter of fact, she’s away." 

““Ah.” Zoe’s voice was expressionless. “‘SE 
would not like you to come, I think?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Teresa felt that her replies were scarcely sa 
isfactory, but it was impossible to explain tha 
she had come hoping to find that her uncle wa 
a widower. She wondered at her stupidity; sh 
had never seen anyone quite so alive as th 
woman seated in the chair opposite to hers. | 

“Tam sorry that you should miss your uncle 
But he travels, as I told you,” said Zoe. “ 
will come, he will be here for one month, twa 
months, three—and then I will see that he i) 
getting restless. He packs, he is off. France 
Spain, Portugal; now it is Portugal, and hi 
writes from Lisbon—but he does not sai} 
when he will come home. When he comes, wil} 
you like me to write to you?” | 

“That would be very kind,” said Teresa. | 

She waited for more questions—but hej 
aunt obviously considered the interview at ai! 
end. She had come to see her uncle. Her u ol 
was away. Her aunt would advise her when be 
returned. Hy 
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|The brilliant new Slant-O-Matic out- 
jsews all other sewing machines for 
both straight and fancy stitching. . . 
|yet it’s amazingly easy to operate. 

It has 24 fabulous features, includ- 
ing the exclusive Slant-Needle for 
easier seeing, smoothér sewing; an ex- 
clusive “drop-in” bobbin . . . in front 
of the needle where it’s easy to reach; 









Early American Console. 
‘Honey-tone or Salem maple 
finishes. Note matching stool. 





French Provincial Con- 
sole. Warm, glowing fruit- 
wood finish, flowing lines. 


t with a future . 


GER Slant-O-Matic ... 


greatest sewing machine ever built 


a built-in stitch chart that shows how 
to “tune in” the fancy stitch you se- 
lect at the turn of a knob; gear motor 
drive for stall-free sewing. 


The only automatic zigzag machine 
for home use made in America, the 
SINGER* Slant-O-Matic is built for a 
lifetime of sewing. Comes in cabinets 
or portable case., 


Modern Console. Blond or 
walnut finish. Both console 
and stool are brass-tipped. 


Popular Slant-Needle SINGER. Only 
straight-stitching machine with a needle 
that slants forward for better vision, easier 
sewing. Available with Automatic Zigzag- 
ger attachment for decorative stitching. 





Famous FEATHERWEIGHT* Portable. 
An 11-lb. wonder that travels easily, stores 
easily, and does the work of a full-sized 
SINGER even on heavy fabrics! Sturdily 
built, with all the modern conveniences. 





SINGER* Sewing Boxes 
These come in a variety of 
fabrics, forms and colors to 
delight young and old alike. 


From $1.98. 








Listed in your phone book under SSNGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


American Modern Desk. 
Blond, walnut or mahogany 
finishes—roomy drawers. 
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A gift for every purse... from $ 





SINGER* Sewing Book 
237 pages and pictures of 
how-to-sew fun for the 
homemaker. Richly bound. 


Only $3.95. 






Traditional Desk. Rich ma- 
hogany finish, with graceful 
tiered drawers. 





Streamlined Straight-Needle SINGER. 
Completely modern in every way—does per- 
fect straight stitching. Like every SINGER, 
it’s backed by over 100 years’ experience 
in making the most dependable machines. 





Extra-Value SINGER* Portable. Buy ofa 
lifetime. ..to last a lifetime! Like every new 
SINGER, comes with a free sewing course. 
SINGER machines available on easy budget 
terms, with generous trade-in allowance. 
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SINGER SEWHANDY* 
For the little lady on your 
list—a miniature SINGER 
that really sews! Safe for 
tiny fingers. Only $9.95. 





Bow Front Console. Deep 
or casual mahogany finish — 
gleaming brass pulls. 
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A gift package of Breck Shampoo can be your way to express 
Christmas Greetings to friends and family. A pint bottle of 
one of the Three Breck Shampoos - for dry, oily or normal 
hair - is available in an attractive gift package at no extra cost. 
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The star scattered package, tied with a golden ribbon wil} 
add gay glitter to someone’s Christmas. A Breck Shampae 
cleans thoroughly, yet is not drying to the hair. A Breclh. 
Shampoo leaves the hair soft, lustrous and beautif fe 
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The Three Breck Shampoos, now marked with color, are available in the Christmas Gift Package wherever cosmetics are sold. nt 
Red for dry hair @ Blue for normal hair Yellow for oily hair r 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86 

‘Mark Tudor spoke quickly. “Oh—but 
u’re not going?’’ he exclaimed. “‘Zoe, don’t 
her go. She hasn’t seen Paloma, or the 
on, or the baronne.” 

“How shall she be interested in those?” Zoe 
owned. “She does not know them.” 

“All the same, Paloma’s worth looking 
,” said Mark. 

Zoe's expression softened. ‘“That is true,” 
e said. “It is true, Teresa. Would you be- 
've, she is even more beautiful than you. She 
Maxie’s daughter. Wait, I will call her.” 
te went out of the room and once more 
‘outed up the stairs. ‘Paloma! Come down- 
iirs! Here is somebody for you to meet!” 
‘From above, the castanets sounded briefly 
it angrily. As clearly as if they had spoken, 
lose downstairs understood that Paloma did 
vt wish to come and meet the visitor. 

“Mais oui!” begged Zoe. ‘“‘Come, Paloma.” 
Clatter, clack. No, I won't. 

“She is my niece. Her name is Teresa,” 
outed Zoe. “Come!” 

Ripple, clatter, clack. Tell her to go to blazes. 
“Paloma, you are very wicked. Come, come 
id talk to us.” 

he answer was a cascade of sound, bril- 
‘ntly executed, but so sustained that further 
change was impossible. 

Mark looked at Teresa, a slow grin over- 
reading his face. “No Paloma,” he said. 
»ity.’ And then, as Teresa said nothing, he 
ded, “I hope you’ll come back. But I don’t 
ink you’re going to—am I right?” 

Teresa hesitated. Zoe was coming back— 
it she was not coming alone. Teresa took the 
nd of the small, frail, white-haired old lady 
10 accompanied her aunt, and listened to a 
very voice speaking in French. 

“T have known your uncle for many, many 
ars. He stayed in our home in France. You 
ive been to France?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

‘I should like to see France again. But 
iw,” said the old lady, ‘‘this is our home, and 
‘ur aunt looks after us very well.” 

‘But it is not like old times, eh?” put in Zoe. 
“No.” The baronne smiled. “But you are 
od to us. Very, very good to us.” 

‘That is nonsense. And now I shall take 
ju up the stairs. Come.” 

She led her out, and Teresa heard Mark’s 
ice close beside her. “‘She takes in sewing. 
nd her husband plays the violin every night 
/ a French restaurant. He doesn’t play 
‘ll—but the proprietor knew him in the old 
5 s, and’so he gives him a job. They’re 
ioke, poor old things.” 

‘The baron and his wife?”’ asked Teresa. 
‘Yes. I thought when I came here that the 
ie was bogus, but it’s genuine. They wouldn’t 
2 it unless they had to. If the old man could 
ally play the violin, for example—but he 
*t, and so he gets by playing half on his 
lin and half on his title.” ~ * 

Zoe, returning, looked at Teresa and 
med to speak with an effort. ““You will stay 
dine with us?” 

‘No, thank you,” said Teresa. “It’s very 
id of you, but ——” 



































,0e did not press her. ““Well, you must come 
ain when your uncle is here,” she said. ““And 
ould send my compliments to your mother, 
I do not think that she would be pleased to 
e them. I am glad that you came.” Zoe was 
ding the way to the hall. “I am glad, 
she turned and took Teresa’s hand and 
oke firmly—‘“‘I do not think that you were 
se to come again, my dear Teresa.’ She 
ned forward and kissed Teresa, who for a 
yment was engulfed in a wave of garlic, gar- 
ia and peppermints. ““Good-by. I am glad 
at I have seen you—just once.” 

e front door was opened. Teresa and 
ark were outside, walking down the steps to 
> pavement. She stopped at the bottom and 
e her hand to Mark. ‘“‘You’ve been very 
nd,” she said, “but you mustn’t bother to 
e with me. I can get a taxi at the corner.” 
e smiled at Mark and walked away—and 
2n turned to give one last salute to Zoe. 

She saw Zoe looking down and smiling, and 
en she saw the smile vanish. She even saw 
= mouth open—but she did not hear the cry 
' warning that issued from it. Mark’s shout 
‘unded dimly in her ears, and it was the last 


sound she heard, for, half turning to see what 
had caused Zoe’s change of expression, she 
was too late to save herself from stumbling 
against the poles that supported the scaffold- 
ing round the building next door. The impact 
threw her off balance; she made an attempt at 
recovery, then she knew that she was falling. 
A stabbing flash, and she knew no more. 


Teresa opened her eyes to find herself lying 
on a strange bed in a semidarkened room. 
“It’s all right,’ came Mark’s voice, low, 
steady, infinitely reassuring. ‘““You hit your 
head, but not badly. We brought you into the 
house again, and you’re on your uncle’s bed in 
your uncle’s room.” 

Teresa lay still. ““What time is it?” 

“Just after seven.” 

*I—I’ve got to get home,” she said. 

“Yes. But if you’re sensible, you'll stay 
where you are tonight and leave in the morn- 
ing. We rang up your house.” 

“Oh... thank you. Who ——” 

“I did the telephoning. I spoke to Miss 
Hyde. I merely said that you were staying to 
dinner.” 

“Didn’t she sound surprised ?”’ 

“‘She wanted to know why you hadn’t tele- 
phoned yourself, and I said I’d offered to do it 
for you. I think you’d be wise to keep fairly 
quiet for a bit.” 

Teresa lay thinking as well as she could; her 
head was throbbing, and she had a faint feel- 
ing of nausea. “If you'll tell her-—Miss Hyde— 
that I’ve decided to stay the night—that I’ve 
got one of my school headaches ——” 

“School headaches?” 

“Yes. I get bad headaches sometimes— 
and she calls them my school headaches be- 
cause that’s when they began.” 

“Tl tell her. She’ll know I couldn’t have 
made that up.” 

“Thank you.” She closed her eyes, and was 
grateful to him for staying in the chair by her 
bedside, unmoving and silent. 

She fell after a time into a light doze; when 
she awoke, she saw that the door of the room 
was ajar, letting in a shaft of light from the 
passage; she could hear whispering. She 
stirred, and Mark moved from the doorway to 
admit Zoe. 

“’m so sorry”—Teresa managed a smile— 
“to have given you all this trouble.” 

“Trouble? What is the trouble?” asked 
Zoe, her voice, for sickroom purposes, 
pitched an octave lower. “‘There is no trouble. 
You must lie still and rest—and you must eat 
a little something. Nobody in the whole world 
can cook like me, and I have something spe- 
cial for you. I think you should try to take it— 
isn’t it so? Mark will look after you and I will 
go down and fetch something.” 

She went out and Mark stood for some mo- 
ments looking down at Teresa. ‘“You look bet- 
ter,” he said. “‘Feel better?” 


“Much better, thank you.” Her eyes were 
on a photograph in a silver frame standing on 
the dressing table, and Mark nodded. 

“Your mother,” he said. ‘“That’s how it was 
I recognized you when I first saw you.’”’ He 
paused. “‘Why did you come here?” 

“It was a stupid idea,” said Teresa, “‘and 
I’m ashamed of it. I was making up a little fan- 
tasy about finding my uncle and uniting him 
with my mother and patching up their quarrel 
so that he could be a companion for her.”’ 

“‘Where was Zoe to fit in?” 

“I'd pictured him as a lonely widower,” 
said Teresa, and heard Mark’s delighted 
laughter. 

“Well, well, well,’ he said, sobering. “It 
was a nice thought. Do you want me to ring 
up your fiancé?” 

“How did you —— Oh, my ring.” 

“Yes. I observe, you observe,’ said Mark. 
“Did you tell him you were coming here?” 

“Not exactly; I just told him about the 
plan. My mother had gone off on a fortnight’s 
cruise, and it seemed a good chance to ——”’ 

“Spy out the land. What do you think of 
Zoe?” 

“T like her. Is this a boardinghouse?”’ 


No. That is, I’m the only one here that’s 
outside the circle. Zoe lives in two rooms on 
the ground floor, does the cooking and some 
of the housework. Maxie does what’s known 
as the rough. The baron, as I told you, goes 
out every evening to play his violin in a res- 
taurant, and his wife makes a little money by 
sewing. Maxie’s daughter Paloma has a room 
opposite theirs; she’s one of the most alluring 
exponents of Spanish dancing I’ve ever had the 
pleasure of watching. And there you have, so 
to speak, the family. I’m the only outsider, 
and I only got in after great difficulty. And 
here’’—he turned—‘“here’s Zoe with some- 
thing that smells very good.” 

“Come; eat,’ ordered Zoe briskly. ‘‘Mark, 
your dinner is ready and you must go down- 
stairs and eat it.” 

“T’ll be back,” said Mark, and went out. 

Zoe took the chair by the bed. ‘Do you feel 
well to talk?” she asked. 

“Ves.” 

“How much,” went on Zoe, “do you know 
about that quarrel long ago? Does your 
mother ever speak of her brother?” 

“No.” 

“Ah.” The sound was noncommittal. “And 
now I am going to ask you to do something: 
when you go away from here, please do not 
speak of us all to your mother. Let it all be as 
it was. Do not tell her of Maxie, or Paloma, 
or the baron and his wife. Forget us all, my 
dear, and do not try to mix people who cannot 
be mixed. Do you understand?” 


“Ves.”’ 
“Your uncle will be sorry to have missed 
you, but ——” She paused and sat for some 
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"Keep in mind that I’m still wearing my shorts and glasses.” 


time without speaking, her eyes fixed unsee- 
ingly on Coralie’s photograph. “Yes,” she 
said, rousing herself at last, “‘I am glad, yes, 
very glad that we met. Because when your 
mother speaks of me—if she ever speaks of 
me—you will know that I am not as bad as she 
thought. I was working for your uncle; I was 
his housekeeper, his laundress, his cook, his 
housemaid—everything. And I was his mis- 
tress. I would not have married him, but it 
seemed a sensible thing to do—he was alone, 
he was not any more very rich, he wanted to 
stay in this house. There was no romance, but 
Iam French and we are in these matters very 
sensible. I had been married before; I was a 
widow, without children, without money; I 
was glad to marry your uncle. But when he 
married me, he cut away the last strings be- 
tween your mother and himself.”’ 

She paused, and seemed once more lost in 
thought. 

“Did you,” asked Teresa after a time, ‘“‘ever 
meet my father after the quarrel?” 

“Yes. Once, he came here with his cousin, 
Miss Hyde. They told me that if I wanted them 
to help me at any time, they would do so. 
Your father was a very good man, Teresa. I 
wish you could have known him. And now’ — 
her voice was suddenly brisk—‘‘now no more 
of the past. It is finished. I am glad that you 
will rest here tonight; tomorrow Mark will 
drive you home,'and we shall remember each 
other—but J think it will be wise that you do 
not come here again.” 

Teresa, left alone, looked round the room, 
taking in its details for the first time. She saw 
that it was a bed-sitting room, plainly and 
somewhat barely furnished, neat and—save 
for the photograph of her mother—bare of 
ornament. She wondered if her uncle used the 
room as a refuge. She wished she knew more 
about him. Not a single person—Lolly, Sir 
Lawrence, Zoe—had said anything reassuring 
about his appearance or his character; very 
little emerged of the facts and nothing at all 
of the man. He quarreled, he borrowed 
money—and he traveled. He had traveled far 
from his beginnings, Teresa thought, if he 
could make his home in this bare house with 
Maxie and Paloma and the frail old couple in 
the rooms opposite. 

She heard a knock on the door, and at her 
call Mark entered. He looked lazy and relaxed, 
but she noted also'that when the observer met 
his eyes, the impression of lethargy vanished. 
In the gray depths Teresa had seen lazy amuse- 
ment, but she knew now that below this was 
watchfulness and even wariness. 

“T rang up your house again,” he said. “I 
spoke to Miss Hyde.” 

“Lolly? Oh; what did she say?” asked 
Teresa eagerly. 


She said she was sorry you had a headache 
and she sent you her love.’’ He nodded to- 
ward the door, through which a medley of 
sounds was penetrating. ““Does the noise dis- 
turb you?” 

“No. I suppose one would get used to it. 
How long have you lived here?” 

“Two months.” 

“And my uncle hasn’t been home all that 
time?” 

“No. Zoe says that he keeps writing to as- 
sure her that he’ll be back this week, next 
week, sometime—but he stays where he is.” 

“Why do you ” She hesitated. ““Why 
do you live here? I can see that you like it 
now; but when you first were shown the place, 
didn’t you—didn’t you find them all a little 
odd?” 

He smiled. ‘“‘Perhaps that’s why I was so 
anxious to stay.”” He leaned on the rail at the 
foot of the bed. “I stay here because I find 
them all interesting—and mysterious.” 

““Mysterious?” 

“Tf people don’t tell you about their lives, 
you find yourself weaving life stories round 
them. Then you probe a littleh—very gently— 
and you find that sometimes your stories 
weren’t much off the beam. I made Maxie a 
hero of the Resistance—and found that he 
was.” 

“Ts that where he ——’ 

oe lost his arm? No. He lost his arm in 
an accident at the beginning of the war. It’s 
all very interesting. Why, I ask myself, does 
every sound in the house stop instantly when 
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son, you’ve got to place them against some 
sort of background—and for some reason, 
you refuse to accept me as part of the family 
at Number Fifty-four.” 

“No, I don’t. It just seemed ——” She 
stopped. ‘““What do you do?” 

“I’m what’s known as something-in-the- 
City. On most mornings I go out punctually 
to work and don’t get back until six—but 
there are days when I get out earlier. This, 
most fortunately, was one of those days.” 

He had turned to go. She saw his long, lean 
back and one of his hands—thin, rather 
bony—on the handle of the door; he looked 
back. “‘There’s some arrangement about fix- 


the front doorbell rings—or when strange 
voices are heard in the hall? Why does the 
baron lock his door if a strange step sounds 
on the staircase? Paloma is so beautiful; why 
doesn’t her father allow men—young men, 
decent men—into the house?” 

She looked at him for the first time with 
frank and undisguised interest; he. waited 
until her scrutiny was at an end. 

“‘What’s the verdict?” he asked. 

‘Perhaps I’m expecting too much when I try 
to form an opinion of a man I’ve known for 
only a couple of hours.” 

“Much too much,” he agreed. “Besides, be- 
fore you can make up your mind about a per- 
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ing you up for the night in Paloma’s things; 
you're more or less of a size. Pll be back.” 

Teresa settled back against the pillows and 
tried to assess how much had happened since 
she had stopped outside the house earlier in 
the evening. In spite of herself, her interest 
had been quickened; when she went away, she 
would take with her unsatisfied curiosity, cer- 
tain regrets and—oddest of all—a feeling of 
having missed something important. Mark 
Tudor sensed something below the surface in 
this house and had tried to make her sense it 
too—and had succeeded. 

The lovely face that had appeared for a 
moment over the banister looked warily 
round the door. At Teresa’s smile, Paloma 
entered. She lifted a short, white cotton night- 
dress, gaily embroidered. With a gesture that 
was grace itself, she pointed to her own figure 
and then to Teresa. 

“We're the same size,” she said in French. 

“Tt’s very kind of you to lend it to me.” 

There was a knock, and Zoe put her head 
round the door. ‘““Paloma, go and tell every- 
body not to use the bathroom now; Teresa 
must get ready for bed. Go.” She laid down 
sheets and pillowcases. ““While you are in the 
bathroom, I shall make the bed.”’ She went on 
in English: ‘You find it comfortable to lie on?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Your uncle likes a comfortable bed. That 
is his dressing gown hanging behind the door— 
please use it if you wish.” 

Teresa got to her feet experimentally. She 
found herself less shaky than she had antici- 
pated; her head still ached a little, but she had 
lost the feelings of giddiness and nausea. She 
undressed and put on Paloma’s nightdress; 
then, taking her uncle’s dressing gown from 
the peg on the door, she en- 
veloped herself in it and 
went out onto the landing. 

Out there, the noises from 
all parts of the house, muf- 
fled behind the closed door, 
now sounded clearly. From 
the kitchen came voices: 
Zoe’s and Maxie’s. From 
a room opposite the one 
Teresa had occupied came more voices, one 
thin, one gruff: the baron and the baronne were 
talking. From upstairs, a new sound—Teresa 
would have said it was a child’s, but nobody 
had said anything about a child. 

She went into the bathroom and applied her- 
self to washing. When she had done, she 
walked out onto the landing, and the sound of 
voices came once more to her ears. Upstairs, 
a guitar began to twang softly. Then she 
heard the sound of the front doorbell. 

Instantly, all sounds ceased. Over all the 
house was utter, absolute silence. Teresa 
found that she, too, had become motionless 
and tense. Like the house, she was waiting. In 
spite of all her efforts, she found a sense of 
fear creeping over her. 

Then footsteps were heard on the stairs 
leading from kitchen to hall. Leaning over the 
banister, Teresa saw Zoe walking to the 
front door. A key turned—and Zoe’s voice, 
loud and protesting, broke the silence. 

“Mark! But how is this that you ring the 
bell? You have lost your key?” 

And then Mark’s voice, slow, laconic. 
“Left it behind. Sorry to bother you, Zoe.” 

“Come in. You are very naughty. It is only 
Mark,” Zoe shouted up the stairs. ‘‘He left his 
key behind.” 


himself. 


if house relaxed. The baron and the 
baronne resumed their talk; Zoe went down 
once more to the kitchen and was heard 
speaking to Maxie; the notes of the guitar 
sounded again, sad, lingering. Up the stairs 
came Mark’s footsteps, light and swift. He 
reached the landing and came face to face 
with Teresa. For a moment she could have 
sworn that there was triumph in his look— 
and then the curtain had dropped, as she had 
already learned that it could drop, screening 
everything he wished to conceal. 

Teresa stared at him, and suddenly a wave 
of discomfort, of unrest engulfed her, There 
was something below the surface—and he knew 
what it was, and would keep his own counsel 
for as long as it suited him. 

“Pll drive you home tomorrow,” he said, 
“if I may?” 
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A sound from the stairs above made th 
both turn. Teresa saw scrambling downstaii 
a small boy of about four—pajama-clad) 
tousle-headed, dragging behind him a some 
what bald Teddy bear. He was almost tl 
plainest child she had ever seen, and the mos) 
appealing. His hair was short and straight) 
and stuck up like a bottle brush. His face wai 
freckled, his mouth too large, his nose scarce 
there. His teeth, large, square and widel 
spaced, looked not unlike milestones. 


H. reached the landing and then, to Teresa 
amazement, Mark Tudor swung him up in 
his arms. “Got you,”’ he said. “On your we 
to the kitchen for snacks, eh?” 
“No. Came downstairs d you.” 
“And now you'll go upstairs to find yor 
bed. Say good night to the lovely lady.” 
“Night.” 
““What’s his name?” inquired Teresa. 
“David.” 
“David and what else?” she asked. 
“David Tudor, of course.” Mark sounde 
surprised. “‘Didn’t Paloma introduce you? 
A variety of sensations, all strange and mo 
of them unsettling, rose in Teresa. Keeping jj} 
tight control over herself, she walked to thi} 
door of her uncle’s room. “Good nigl 
David,” she said—and then to Mark, “Is | 


| 


yours?” 

Mark bent his head and dug it affection! 
ately into the small boy’s stomach. Then hj 
looked up and spoke with manifest pridé| 
“Naturally, he’s mine,” he said. “And when! 
say naturally, I don’t want you to misunde 
stand me.” 

Teresa said good night and closed the doe 
gently. Then she turned and stood stari 
thoughtfully across th 
room. The impressions 
the past twenty-four hou 
had been confusing eno 
but nothing had been so b 
wildering as the past f 
moments. Mark Tudor-s 
with or without a sma 
boy called David. Wha 
did it matter to her? Notk# 
ing. Nothing whatsoever. But with dismay 
creeping over her and bringing her close # 
panic, Teresa acknowledged to herself that}, 
did matter. It mattered a great deal. { 
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When Teresa awoke, her watch told her 
it was eight o’clock. She felt well and stre 
and ready to rise and begin her preparatic 
for going home. She thought of Mark Tud 
and decided that she would not allow hi 
drive her down to the cottage; she would 
home by train. He was pleasant, she told he 
self, he was intelligent and he was amusi 
and—she hesitated—yes, he had undenia 
charm, but there was also something abc 
him that she found baffling. 

She remembered the speculative look in 
eyes as they had sometimes rested on her; . 
had, she thought, a watchful air. If he wi 
looking to her to help him solve the myster} 
real or imaginary, that lay over the house, 
would look in vain; she was going home 
resume her normal way of life with her mothe 
with Lolly and with Neville. 

Neville. Getting out of bed, she found he) 
self saying his name aloud; the sound gave hi 
a pleasant sense of security. Neville, she f 
flected with satisfaction, was a man 
when he spoke, spoke clearly and to th” 
point; his lips never uttered something thi 
his eyes contradicted. One knew exactly whejfys 
one was with him. feat 

She had, suddenly, a strange but strong feéien; 
ing that she was not alone in the room. Thay 
she saw a small hand come up and grasp tf y 
bedrail; from under the bed rose Day, 
Tudor, his mouth full of food, crumbs co 
ing the coat of his pajamas. 

“How long have: you been under the 
asked Teresa in astonishment. 

After making one or two attempts to sped 
he removed a large piece of toast from 
mouth, “I was eating my breakfast.” 

Conversation would clearly be impossibjng; 
until he had eaten it; Teresa waited. His lik} 
ness to Mark at this moment was very stre 
it showed in the rather long face, the 
hands—and the calm, almost bland look. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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How does your cold develop? 
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Gosh, what an upset stomach... and 
my best customer's coming in today! 








I’d take Pepto-Bismol, Mr. Tuttle. 
Hospital tests prove it relieves 

upsets, you know. 
Wonderful for indigestion 
or nausea, too! 
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“‘Where’s your breakfast?” he inquired, at 
the end of the last mouthful. 

“Tll go down and get it when I'm dressed. 
Hadn’t you better go and dress?” 

“Tt isn’t time yet.” 

“Don’t you go to school?” 

“No. I’m too small for a proper school. I go 
to a nursery school,” he said. 

“Well, they'll be looking for you, won’t 
they? Your—your mummie.” 

“I haven’t got one. She went up to heaven,” 
explained David. “Long, long, long ago. 
Munfs and munfs and munfs ago. What’s 
your name?” 

“Teresa.” 

“Have you come to live in this room?” 

“No. I’m going home soon.” 

“Did Paloma give you that nightdress?” 

Teresa laughed and stood up. “What you 
need,” she said, “is a notebook and pencil.” 
She put on the patched 
dressing gown and 
picked up her towel. 

“Are you going to 
have a barf?” 

“Yes.” Teresa smiled 
down at the small, up- 
turned face. “Hadn't 
you better run upstairs 


CO 


now?” 
Does yee hair curl And now we too must go our 
all by itself? nese? z 
arb. £- separate ways, 
“Yes. It ——” She 


paused as a knock 
sounded on the door. 
“Come in.” 

Mark stood outside. 
He was fully dressed; 
his smile was warm and 
friendly. ‘““Youhaven’t,” 
heasked, “by any chance 
seen anything of—ah! 
There he is! Has he been 
bothering you?” 

‘““No.” Teresa, to her 
own surprise and dis- 
pleasure, heard the cool- 
ness in her voice. 

“She wants a barf, 
and it’s my time for a 
barf,” said David. 

“Well, you'll have to 
hang onand have second 
bath, old fellow. Now 
say good-by tothe lady,” 
said Mark, “‘and tell her 
you’resorry you invaded 
her sanctuary. Now 
move. Left, right. Bath’s 
yours, Miss Thurloe,”’ 
he said as they went up 
the stairs. 

Before Teresa could 
shut the door, a call 
came from downstairs. 
“Is that you, Teresa?’ 

Teresa leaned over the banisters; at the foot 
of the stairs, dressed, aproned, looking neat 
and businesslike, stood Zoe. 

“When you are ready, come downstairs. 
You will not mind to eat—you will not mind 
eating in the kitchen?” 

“Not at all, but I don’t have much break- 
fast, thank you. Just coffee and mo 

“Ah, always the same from you girls! Just 
like Paloma. Toast, toast, toast, coffee and 
nothing else. But come down when you are 
ready.” 


Inconsequential 


never shall. 


know 
delight 


shall blow 


the night. 





She vanished, and Teresa was alone on the 
landing. In the morning light, the house looked 
bare and poor. Where, she wondered, had all 
the furniture gone? There were things at the 
cottage which she knew her mother had 
brought from this house on her marriage: a 
beautiful spinet, now a sideboard; a set of 
Chippendale chairs, an inlaid desk and other 
valuable pieces. Since it was reasonable to 
suppose that her brother had possessed sim- 
ilarly good pieces, what had happened to 
them? Teresa finished dressing and then 
walked down the stairs and across the hall. 
Going to the head of the stairs leading to the 
basement, she stood still for a few moments, 
looking down at the colorful scene below. 

A huge trestle table was covered with a 
vivid cloth; Zoe, at the old-fashioned stove, 
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We who were bound by school, 
by town, by all 


remembered days, 


The world of childhood being 
tight and small, 

Yet rimmed for us by many 
things that we 


Could not then comprehend and 


So it had once been with us... 
so it must be 

When you have gone, when I 
must learn to go 


By my own light. That which 
you shared with me 


Is not forgotten. 
Because of you a more intense 
In what I see. Whatever winds 
Through time, through space, 


beyond and past my sight 


[ will remember you against 























































was working among shining copper pans 
Maxie was seated beside Paloma at one e 
of the long table; at the other end sat the ole 
baron and his wife, he in a patched and fadec 
dressing gown, she in a long white robe. Swi 
chatter sounded in French. And then Maxir 
looked up and saw Teresa, and there fell th 
now-familiar silence—sudden, inexplicable 
complete. 


Loe turned from the stove. “Ah, Teresa 
Come down, please. A cup for Miss Thurloe 
Maxie—and a napkin. Sit down, Teresa.” 

Teresa sat down—but there was no resump 
tion of the careless ease she had witnesse: 
from the top of the stairway. Paloma gulpe: 
the last drops of her coffeéjand, with a smil 
toward Teresa, slipped away. The baro 
bowed as he helped his wife to her feet an: 
led her up the stairs. Soon nobody remaine 
in the great kitchen but Teresa and her aun 

“They are shy,” ex 
plained Zoe, plac 
fresh toast and coffe 
before Teresa. ““They ar 
good people, but the 
do not like to mix wit 
strangers.” 

Teresa said nothing 
she was wonderin 
whether her uncle cam 
down and took his mea 
here, or whether the 
were carried up to hir 
She would have liked «} 
ask—this and oth: 
questions—but the 
seemed little to be gain: 
by adding to her know 
edge of a man she wou 
probably never mee 
There was one thin; 
however, that she fe 
she must know. “‘Whe 
my uncle comes bac! 
will you tell him that 
came?” 

There was a paus 
Zoe sat down on th 
chair that the baroni 
had occupied, rested hi 
elbows on the table ar 
cupped her cheeks 
her hands. “I shall ni 
tell him,” she said. “ 
would—it would a 
complish nothing.” 

“But if he wanted 
see me ——” 

“So much I am su 
of,” Zoe said. “He w 
never go to see yo 
Never.”’ There was 
nality in the words. 

“If you’re ready 

- came Mark’s voice, “IT 
ready to take you.” 

Zoe’s farewell was affectionate, but brir 
Of the others there was no sign. Drawn | 
outside the house was an aristocratic b 
shabby sports car which, Mark explained | 
he handed her into it, had been bought wi 
more regard for performance than for a 
pearance. 

Teresa turned as they drove away, and ga 
a last look at the house. “‘Please,”’ she said, * 
you'll drive me to the station, I can get a tre 
and be home in just over an hour.” 

“But suppose you collapsed in the trai 

I wouldn’t have a moment’s peace unless 
delivered you personally to your home.” 

“Tt’s a weekday, and you said you had a ji 
in the City.” 

“A job, fortunately, which doesn’t neces 
tate my clocking in and out. Are there a 
other obstacles you can think of? Your fiany 
of course, probably wouldn’t care to see y 
roaming the countryside with a strange mz 
When I say strange, I mean merely a man y 
haven’t known for very long. But your fiar 
is away and for the moment I can take | 
place. When I say take his place ——” 

“Why,” asked Teresa, turning to study h 
curiously, “do you take such delight in cre 
ing situations which don’t exist?” 

“I never create situations which don’t « 
1S 


and 


Always I shall 
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FROM PA 9 


CONTINUED 

“Yes, you do. woe want me to think that 
there’s some secret—some sort of mystery at 
my uncle’s house.” 

‘There is some sort of secret at your uncle’s 
house,” he said calmly. 

“The fact that they all listen every time 
someone comes to the house doesn’t mean 
anything sinister. They might be merely 
curious.” 

“They might. Did you think that they were 
merely curious?” 

He stopped for petrol, and they strolled into 
the garden of an adjacent inn; Teresa sat ona 
deck chair in the sun and Mark brought out 


ift ol fé ishi 


the o} 


Ion. 


re and sim pl . in I 


Shivnah 





drinks; he propped h imself against an insecure 
bench and looked down at her and raised his 
glass. 

=F your future,” he said. “May it be as 


sheltered as your past.” 

She looked up at him, the color rising in 
her cheeks. “Sheltered? What’s wrong with 
being sheltered?” 

“Tt’s a highly desirable state—for women, 
that is.” ‘ 

“But nowadays women aren’t and so I've 
been a sort of parasite—is that what you 
meant?” 

“We ought to get on well,” he commented. 
“When I say something provocative, you stare 


.. their favorite blouses! 


o-iron Tasla 


c Pe or Irish linen, 4.98 
e likes it, 4.98 
l-peeking, 2.50 


it such easv-civine 


& DrIces, 


lore 


blouses 











| Some moments looking about him. 


toast, you show your claws—which 
g. because I wouldn't have sus- 





“What made you say that I was. . . shel- 
tered?” she asked. 

“That’s easy. The world’s a hard place, and 
most people have to push their way through 
it. Even gently nurtured women. There are 
certain people, of course, who lack the ability 
to push: the weak ones; the meek ones. But I 
don’t think you’re meek and I'm certain 
you're not weak; therefore the reason you 
don’t exhibit any sign of pushfulness is either 
(a) you don’t need to push or (b) someone’s 
doing it for you. Your mother in the past and 
your fiancé in the future.” 

“But I don’t ——" 

“Don’t interrupt. And don’t be annoyed at 
my calling you sheltered. I iike your gentle ex- 
pectation that life’s doors will all open before 


| you as you approach them. They will. I like 


your—your air. Did you know you had an 
air? Half shyness, half a very, very charming 
dignity. I recognized it as I came toward you 
yesterday—while you were standing looking 
at the house. I recognized it because I've been 
waiting all my life to see it at some time—in 
some woman.” He broke off. 
your fiancé would mind my laying myself at 
your feet in this way?” 

His voice was utterly casual. Teresa stared 
at him and felt the color burning in her 
cheeks. 

After a moment, he smiled. ““You’reangry?” 





*“No.” She was not angry, but she felt that 
she ought to have been. “You can’t say that 
to me, because I’m—be- 
cause I <= ac 

“Because you belong to 
somebody else?’’ Mark 


leaned forward and raised 
her left hand and looked at 


; : : 7 husband. 
the ring on its third finger. ee 
“Until that,” he said slowly, <q a2 


“is a wedding ring, you be- 
long only to yourself.” 

He released her hand gently, and stood up. 
Teresa walked beside him to the car, her mind 
spinning. He opened the door for her and then 
put out a hand and stopped her as she was 
about to get in. 

“Look back,” he said. Teresa glanced over 
her shoulder, and he went on speaking quietly. 
“A chair, a bench, green grass, a shady tree. 
Nothing out of the way about any of them— 
but somehow, I have a feeling that it’s a place 
we'll both remember forever.” 

She was in the car; he was beside her and 
now there was silence. The miles slipped by, 
and Teresa did not notice their passing; her 
eyes were on the two lean, strong hands hold- 
ing the wheel. 

The sun went behind clouds as they neared 
the cottage and emerged again in time to 
light it and show it at its best. As Mark turned 
in at the gate, Teresa shook herself out of her 
abstraction and stared at it—and for the first 
time saw that its picturesqueness had a faintly 
unreal quality. After the drab, workaday look 
that characterized the house in Grosvenor 
Drive, this pink-and-white building looked 
not unlike a doll’s house. 


Max stopped the car, but made no move 
to get out. Instead he leaned back and sat for 
“Pretty 
much as Id pictured it,” 
the sugar-plum fairy. No wonder you keep 
running back here for shelter.” 

“If you say that again, I shall be very 


angry,” said Teresa. 
“Angry? Could you be?” He was not teas- 
ing; he sounded as though he really wanted 


to know. 

She sat considering her reply—and as she 
did so, the front door opened and Lolly stood 
looking out at them. Neither Teresa nor Mark 
saw her, Slowly she took in their rapt 
interest, absorption in each 


t 





and 
their con 
other. She could not see Mark’s face, but she 


plete 


could see his head, bent over Teresa’s—and 
she could see clearly enough Teresa’s expres- 
sion 

She once, to 
Neville with that still. 
gaze—but h:z 
times, 


had hoped, see Teresa look at 
intent, utterly charmed 
id seen only friendliness and, at 


affection. Four years—and in less than 


“I wonder if 


It is necessary to be almost 
a genius to make a good 


he said. “House of 


a day this stranger had lit within her a lamp 
that nobody, up to now, had ever kindled 
Teresa, with that soft gleam behind her eyes 
her feelings written beautifully, movingly on 
her face; Teresa—and an unknown man. 

Anger rose in Lolly and steadied her. Shé 
advanced firmly down the steps and, walking 
up to the car, stood staring down upon its 
occupants. ““Aren’t you coming in?” she askeé 
Teresa. “You live here, remember?” 


5 ae got out and Lolly stood stolidly, un 
smilingly by, as Mark was presented to her. 
She gave him a stiff bow. 

~Kind of you to bring Miss Thurloe home, 
she said. ““Teresa, is your headache better? 

“Tt wasn’t a headache, iy. I fell on the 
pavement as I left the house, and got a bi 
shaken up.” 

“You mean you fainted or something?} 
demanded Lolly. “Did they call a doctor?’ 

“I didn’t need a doctor,” said Teresa. “Zo 
looked after me. Hadn't we better go insidi 
and talk about it there?” 

Lolly was staring at Mark, frowning 
thoughtfully. “Seen you before somewhere 
I'm sure of it,” she said slowly. ““Can’t thin 
where. Tudor . . . Tudor.” She shook he: 
head. “Let’s go inside; we're keeping Mr 
Tudor waiting and I dare say he’s anxious td 
get back to London.” 

She led the way to the drawing room. 

“Now,” she said, “I'd like to hear exactly 
what happened last night. And then we won” 
detain Mr. Tudor.” 

Light broke on Lolly’s face as she stare 
at him, but when she spoke again there wa 


an odd sound of disar 
4a 


pointment in her voice’ 
“Knew it,” she said gloom 
ily. “Knew I'd seen you be 
fore. But it wasn’t you 

it was your mother. Kney 
= her as a girl. Where’s you 

Sia = Mother now?” she asked 
a =” “She died very soon afte 

I was born.” 

“Then I’m sorry,” said Lolly. “She was ‘ 
lovely girl—and she was a healthy girl, too 
and she ought to have lived longer than that. 

“Did Lawrence know her too?” aske 
Teresa. 

**He knew her very well. In fact ——” Loll 
broke off. “Tell me what happened yester 
day,” she said. ““Your uncle wasn’t there, 
Tudor told me.” 

““He was abroad,” said Teresa. “And” 
she smiled at Mark—“I'll agree that it was | 
silly plan to go at all, but if it hadn’t been fo 
Mark, I would have given up the idea.” 

“And why,” inquired Lolly of Mark, “shouk 
you have been interested in whether ——” 

“I’m deeply interested,” said Mark. “Iv 
been living there for the past two months an 
I've come to know them all very well.” 

“Who’s all?” asked Lolly. 

Mark began to count on his fingers. “There 
Mrs. Towers; there’s the baron and his wife 
there’s Maxie and his beautiful daughte 
Paloma.” 

“All living there?” 

“Yes,” said Teresa. “And Mark and 
son live there too.” 

“My what ?* came from Mark in the utmos 
astonishment. 

Teresa looked at him, the color comin 
into her cheeks. “Isn’t David ——” she begazi 

% my son? No. I rather wish he we! 
He’s exactly what I'd want as a son. He’s m 
half brother. My father,” explained Ma 
““~was a widower for well over twenty yea 
He married again, nearing sixty, and he v | 
nearly thirty years older than his wife and f} 
was rather a mistake—but David was | 
result.*” He looked at Lolly, who was follow 
ing the account with avid interest. “She foun} 
my father rather boring and left him—to hf 
enormous relief—just before he died. She raj 
away with another man—and left David b 
hind. And that”—his voice deepened—“that 
the part I shall never understand.” / 

“And where is she now?” Lolly demanded) 

“At the bottom of the Atlantic Oceanf 
There was satisfaction in Mark’s voice. “SH 
was on her way to America with yet anoth#) 
gentleman friend, and she vanished. Thef 
said she’d been drinking, but I feel that sor 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94 
benevolent member of society took her up to 
the boat deck one dark night and pushed her 
overboard.” 

' “Well, don’t sound so pleased. The poor 
soul ——” Lolly paused. “How old is this 
b oy?” 

’ “Rising five,” said Mark. “Healthy, with 
4 splendid constitution, my own easygoing 
ature and my own high principles. Mrs. 
Towers is very fond of him.” 

. “Have you met Mr. Towers?” 

“Not yet. He’s expected home soon. But 
is wife has decided not to tell him anything 
about his niece’s visit.” 
“Tm thankful for that, anyway. Teresa, 
Neville knows that you spent the night at 
your uncle’s house,” said Lolly. ““He rang up 
‘ast night from Brussels.” 

“And you told him?” 

“Naturally I told him. He’s coming home 
this morning. He’ll probably be here soon.” 
The last sentence was addressed directly to 
ark, who heard it unmoved. “He must have 
deen worried,” he said calmly. 

Lolly looked nonplused; she was so obvi- 
ously waiting for him to rise and take his leave 
chat this bland persistence took her unawares. 
Her irritation was so manifest that Teresa 
‘ound herself laughing. She rose and went to- 
ward the cocktail cabinet. 

“What'll you drink?” she asked Mark. 
“Sherry, if you’ve got it, please.” 

“When I’ve had my drink, I'll go upstairs 
ind lie down till lunchtime,’”’ Teresa said, and 
saw relief in Lolly’s eyes. “It was so kind of 
you,”’ she went on, addressing Mark, “‘to 
dring me home—and I’m more than grateful 

‘or everything you’ve done.” 
| This was dismissal indeed, and Mark 
sowed. But he drank slowly and talked with 
n ease and fluency that made Lolly forget 
Ow time was passing. When at last he began 
0 take his leave, it was too late. A crunching 
nm the gravel, a peal on the doorbell an- 
ounced the arrival of a visitor; as Teresa 
eached the door of the drawing room, it 
pened to admit Neville. 

They came face to face; over her head he 
ave a brief look at Lolly, and a more 
ingering one at Mark. Teresa presented her 
heek, and found his hand turning her head 
o that he could bend and rest his lips on hers. 

“Are you all right?” he asked, putting his 
rm round her shoulders as once more she 
ced the others. “How’s the head?” 

















“Well, it wasn’t really a headache,” said 
Teresa. ““Neville, this is Mr. Tudor. Mark, 
this is my fiancé, Neville Morley.” 

Neither man looked enchanted. 

“It was a fall,’ Mark explained. ‘“Teresa 
fell over some scaffolding as she was leaving 
the house. I carried her in again and we per- 
suaded her that it would be wiser for her to 
wait until morning before going home.” He 
smiled at Teresa—a brief, warm, intimate smile. 
“Never,” he said, “‘would I have imagined that 
so slim a girl would make so strong a man so 
bereft of breath up so short a flight of stairs.” 

Nobody seemed to have any comment to 
make. Teresa freed herself from Neville’s en- 
circling arm. Neville gazed across the room 
at the other man and a frown of displeasure 
gathered on his brow. Lolly looked as though 
a bat had flown into the room and she was 
wondering how to get it out again and at the 
same time prevent it from flying into her face. 

Mark turned to Teresa. “I’m afraid I must 
go,” he said. “I shall come again, if I may, to 
see how you are.” 

“T think,” said Neville, “‘that shell be all 
right now. Thanks for being on the spot.” 

““There’s always the chance,” pointed out 
Mark, “of delayed shock. I'll look in tomor- 
row to see that everything’s going on well.” 

He was gone. Lolly went out onto the drive 
and walked beside him to his car. “Mr. 
Tudor,” she began firmly, “I’m going to say 
something to you. Please don’t come back.” 

Mark’s eyebrows went up. 

““You’ve been very kind and we’re all grate- 
ful,’’ said Lolly, ““but a man who’s engaged to 
a girl doesn’t like to come back from some- 
where and find another man in the drawing 
room looking possessive.” 

“‘Possessive ?”’ 

“That’s what I said. You were doing your 
best to be annoying just now, and I hope I 
don’t sound inhospitable, but there’s no point 
in beating about the bush, and I think yousaw 
quite clearly that Mr. Morley would rather 
you stayed away.” 

Mark spoke quietly. ““The moment Teresa 
tells me to stay away, I’ll stay away.” 

““She’s—she’s engaged,”’ said Lolly abruptly. 
“Doesn’t that mean anything to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mark. “It means everything— 
if a woman is in love with the man. But”—his 
voice was gentle—‘‘she isn’t in love with 
him.” 

“Look,” began Lolly desperately, ““you’re 
a complete stranger and ——” 
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“Extraordinary, isn’t it?” he said. “One 
moment I was walking along the street, 
thinking of nothing. And then—I saw her. 
She was standing in front of the house, look- 
ing up at it. I waited for her to move on—my 
heart felt . . . pinched, as I waited. She would 
go—and I would remember that glimpse all 
my life and wonder who she was and where she 
had come from and why she had been snatched 
away from me after one brief look. But... 
she didn’t go away. She stood there, and I 
came nearer, and nearer—and then I spoke to 
her, and I understood that if I couldn’t do 
something, say something to prevent her, she 
would go away . . . forever.” 
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He paused, and Lolly waited. 

“And you—you stopped her,” she said 
flatly at last. ‘How did you do it?” 

“How? I don’t know. When she drove 
away, I realized that perhaps I was imagining 
that I had felt something pass between us. The 
world had changed for me—but for her? She 
had gone—but if she felt anything, any slight 
part of what I had felt; if I had succeeded in 
communicating one small part of my feel- 
ings .. . she would come back.” 

““And she came back.” 

“Yes. She came back. I wanted to shout 
and to take her in my arms—but I didn’t, of 
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Simoniz Floor Wax is water-repellent. 


Never before such protection! 


The miracle of vinyl—and only Simoniz 
has it—gives you the toughest floor sur- 
face. The kids won’t scuff it, or harm the 
gloss with their roughhousing. No doubt 
about it—it’s childproof! 







‘No finish so easy to maintain! 


Simoniz Floor Wax with vinyl has a gloss 
that lasts and lasts. You can even damp 
mop your floors freely without dulling the 
shine. Without spoiling the wax finish. 


Good news about re-waxing! 


Here’s the one floor wax you can remove 
evenly before re-waxing. Simply use your 
regular household detergent and warm 
water. The beauty increases with re-wax- 
ing. You’ll be amazed, once you try it. 


Simoniz Floor Wax 


for all floors—linoleum, asphalt, rubber, vinyl tile and finished wood 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97 
course. I had to behave as though my heart 
was beating normally, as though a wild hope 
hadn’t been born in me.” 

“Please—please go away,” begged Lolly. 

“Yes, I'll go away—but I shall come back. 
She’s wearing another man’s ring—but she 
doesn’t love him. Haven’t I got eyes? He 
came into the room—and I watched her, and 
what did I see? Affection. The kindest, the 
most gentle of welcomes—and no more. If I 
can see that, then you must see it too. And so 
‘must her mother.” 

“He’s a good man,” said Lolly. ‘““He’s de- 
cent, he’s got a good background and she’ll 
never want for anything. And her mother is 
set on the marriage.” 

He looked at Lolly. ““Nothing I do,”’ he said 
slowly, “‘will ever hurt Teresa.” 

“Look”—Lolly spoke urgently—‘“‘you don’t 
understand. There are things you don’t 
know—can’t know. If you don’t go away, 
you'll cause a lot of trouble. Her mother ——” 

“If Teresa is happy, her mother will be 
happy.” 

“No—yes.” Lolly wrung her hands. ““You 
must leave things as they are.” 

Mark got into his car and settled himself 
at the wheel and switched on the engine. “If 
Teresa doesn’t love me,” he said slowly, 
“nothing I can do will make any difference— 
to anybody.” 

“You're going on with this?” 

__ “To the end,” said Mark. The car moved 
into the roadway. Lolly stood staring after it, 
her eyes dark with foreboding. 


Lolly’s religion was of an unorthodox kind. 
If asked, she would have said that she was a 
plain Christian; if pressed, 
she would have explained 
that this meant keeping in 
close touch with Christ and 
having as little as possible 
to do with the church. Keep- 
ing in close touch meant 
flopping down on her knees 
at odd moments of the day, 
in her bedroom or in her sit- 
ting room or in the linen 
cupboard, to remind God of His duty toward 
her. 

“O God,” she prayed in the bathroom on 
Mark’s departure, ‘“‘keep that man away. As 
soon as I looked at him, I thought, “Now that 
should have been her man.’ But You sent him 
too late, Lord, so don’t’send him any more, 
or there’ll be trouble. There’s nothing the 
matter with Neville, and we thank Thee 
for him; hell make a good husband. But if 
she begins to ask herself questions, if she de- 
cides that it won’t be Neville after all, then 
her mother will —— O God, something tells 
me there’s trouble coming.” 

Getting to her feet, she found that she felt a 
good deal better. She had told God; now it 
was up to Him. If He knew what He was 
about, He would keep Mark Tudor away. 

She was all the more dismayed, therefore, 
when two evenings later the maid came and 
told her that a Mr. Tudor was waiting. 


Lony marched with determination to the 
drawing room, greeted Mark soberly and 
waved him to a chair. “Sit down,’’ she 
ordered. ““We may as well have this out.” 

Mark smiled at her. “I quite agree. You 
begin.” 

“Very well. First, I have nothing against 
you, as far as anybody can judge by appear- 
ances. But I do think that you enjoy stirring 

up trouble. You want to get Neville thor- 
oughly stirred up.” 

“Stirred up.” Mark repeated the words 
musingly. “If I’m any judge, nobody’s ever 
really thrown him out of stride. I’d be inter- 
ested to see how he’d react to some competi- 
tion.” 

“It’s too late for competition of any sort.” 
She leaned forward, thrusting her plain, 
anxious face toward him and speaking with 
deep earnestness. ‘““Mr. Tudor, will you please 
go away and leave things as they are? 
Teresa’ll be happy, I promise you that. There 
isn’t anybody in this world—except her god- 
father—who knows more about her and who 
wants to see her happy than I do. I’ve been 
with her since she was a baby, and I’ve pro- 
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tected her from—from a lot that you couldn’t 
possibly know anything about. Leave it at 
that. There’s more here than you can see.” 

“You mean that if anything turns up to 
upset this eminently suitable match, Teresa’s 
mother won’t like it?’ 

“That’s what I mean.” , 

“Mothers are very necessary,” said Mark, 
“but their influence doesn’t extend beyond 
their daughters’ years of discretion.” 


Lotty’s face slowly whitened. “If you won’t 
take advice,” she said slowly, “then take a 
warning: don’t go on with this. If you go 
away now, and forever, Teresa won’t miss 
you. If you stay, you’ll be very wicked, and 
you'll pull her world down on top of her.” 
“What is Lady Thurloe like?’’ Mark asked. 
“She’s a very good-looking and a very 
charming woman. She’s liked by her servants, 
admired by the village people, and copied by 
all her friends. She sits °on committees and 


- subscribes to a great many charities. She has 


spent a great deal of care and thought—and 
money—on her daughter’s upbringing. She 
met Neville Morley and asked him to the 
house and this match is mostly of her own 
making.” 

Mark did not appear to be listening; he 
was standing with his back to her, gazing out 
at the sunlit garden. 

“Funny thing,” he said musingly. “I get the 
feeling here that I get in Teresa’s aunt’s house: 
something”—he spun round slowly—‘“‘some- 
thing below the surface.” 

“There’s always something below the sur- 
face,” said Lolly. ““Every family has secrets of 
one kind or another, and they don’t reveal 
them to strangers. And now will you go away, 
please? Teresa is dining 
out,” 

“That’s not what the 
maid said when she let me 
in, but’”—Mark gave her 
one of his wide, attractive 
smiles—‘“‘I’ll take your 
word for it.” 

She let him out and 
watched him as he got into 
his car. She was still stand- 
ing there, brooding, when Teresa drove in 
with Neville ten minutes later. 

Neville walked with Teresa to the door, 
said a word to Lolly, bent to kiss Teresa and 
then drove away. 

“Why didn’t Neville come in?” Lolly asked. 
“You told me he was coming to dinner.” 

“T asked him not to. We had a sort of argu- 
ment—about Mark.” 

Lolly looked at her with a sinking heart. 
Mark. Teresa had not known him long—but 
he had a low, lazy, pleasant voice and gray 
eyes fringed by lashes that ought to have be- 
longed to a woman. He wanted her—and she 
was aware of him. The house, thought Lolly, 
was swaying. The house, so carefully erected, 
so carefully built, so anxiously safeguarded— 
the house was in danger. 

It was too much, she thought, for her to 
bear alone. If God didn’t choose to do any- 
thing about it, she would go into Brighton and 
see Sir Lawrence and tell him what was hap- 
pening. He would listen and he would act. 

She was so busy with her own thoughts that 
it was some time before she noticed Teresa’s 
abstraction. ‘““You’re very quiet,”’ she told her 
at last. 

“T was wondering why you hadn’t told 
me that Mark had called. We passed him 
on the road. He wouldn’t have come down 
here unless he’d come to the house.” 

Seis os 

“And you sent him away again?” 

“T did.” 

“Why?” Teresa’s tone was one of simple 
inquiry. ‘“‘Don’t you like him?” 

“A decent man,” said Lolly, “doesn’t hang 
round girls who are engaged.” 

“Isn’t that putting it a little strongly?” 

Lolly hesitated. To explain that she recog- 
nized in Mark Tudor an attraction that—if he 
cared to use it—few girls could resist would 
not improve the position. To confess that she 
had seen in Teresa too much interest in him— 
interest, and more than interest—would make 
matters infinitely worse. It was better to say 
nothing until tomorrow, when she would say 
it all to Sir Lawrence. 


Teresa looked at her speculatively. “Lolly, 
are you getting secretive?” 

“How so?” 

“You didn’t tell me you’d been to see Zoe.” 

“Do I have to remember every visit I made 
twenty-odd years ago?” 

“Did you want to patch up the quarrel?” 

“T did. But I found it was no good—so you 
see, I knew what I was talking about when I 
advised you to keep away.” She paused. “Zoe 
reminded me of one of those pictures in the 
school storybooks—Romanian peasant. I 
liked her.” 

“So did I. Lolly, the house is . . . well, the 
furniture’s terrible and there aren’t any de- 
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cent pictures or ornaments—or anything. It 
couldn’t have been like that when mother 
lived there?” 

“I dare say your uncle has been wearing a 
rut in the pavement between the house and the 
pawnshop. He can’t go abroad as often as you 
say he does on four hundred a year.” Lolly 
rose and went to the door. “See you at 
dinner,”’ she said. 

Teresa watched the door close, and sighed. 
She tried to bring her own feelings into the 
light and examine them—and found herself 
shrinking from the necessity of breaking the 
soft web of indecision in which she was 
caught. Mark—what had he said? A few 
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words of regret that they had not met each 
other before. No more. That there would be 
more, she knew—and shrank from the knowl- 
edge. She was aware that she must search her 
heart, but she could not. Not yet. To search 
would be-to find an answer that would change 
her life—and at this moment she was afraid. 

After the meal, Teresa went up to her bed- 
room and, undressing, got into bed and began 
-to read. But the book did not hold her atten- 
tion, and she put out her hand to switch off 
the light—at that moment the telephone by 
the bed rang. As she picked up the receiver 
and heard Mark’s voice, she knew that she 
had _been waiting for his call. A little shiver 


“Are you up—or in bed?” 

“Tm in bed.” 

“T was thinking of you—and some poetry 
came into my mind, and I wanted to say it to 
you. Do you know your Byron?” 

SINOi 

“He wrote some lines which describe how 
I feel. May I read them to you?” 

“Please.” 

She heard his low voice: 


‘**In the desert a fountain is springing 
In the wide waste there still is a tree 
And a bird in the solitude singing 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.’ 


Did I read that well?” 


“Yes. Very well.” 
Mark went on softly: 


“Thou art my life, my love, ay heart, 
The very eyes of me 
And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.” 


There was silence. 

“Did you listen?” he asked at last. 

MES 

“Know who said that last bit?” 

“Yes. Herrick.” 

“Good girl. Teresa ——’ 

SSVesiie 

“David’s in bed with a chill, and it isn’t 
serious, but he’d like to see you. He’s a very 


> 


little boy, and he can’t read to himself. And 
you have a lovely, lovely voice. Will you 
come?” 

“T think so.” 

“Teresa ——” 

oN ese 

“T want you to know something. I love you. 
I shall love you always. And I want you to 
know something else. I regard a husband as an 
absolutely insuperable barrier between myself } 
and any woman. I respect his claims utterly, 
But .. . until he’s a husband, I consider that 
he has to keep his weapons at hand to defend 
whatever title he lays claim to. Darling Teresa, 
you don’t belong to anybody—yet. Sweet 
Teresa, good night.” 


of delight went through her. Teresa laid the telephone $0ffly on its stand, | 


switched off the light and lay back and stared 
up into the darkness. | 








Lolly left the house soon after breakfast on| 
the following morning. The day was fine, and 
she decided that she would walk down to tht’ 
village and go into Brighton by bus. 

Sir Lawrence let her in and led her upstairs ¥ 
to the study. “You're earlier than you said } , 
you'd be,” he told her, “but it’s good to see#@ 
you. How are you, Lolly?” 

She sank into a chair and began to pull! 
off her gloves. “I’d give a lot for a good, hot ly 
cup of coffee,” she said, “‘but that grudging|} 
old woman of yours might give notice if you #" 
asked for it.” p 

“We can try.” Sir Lawrence summonedgshis |) 
resolution, rang the bell, and to the tight-P 
lipped woman who answered it made his) 
wishes known. , iF 
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“With milk, please.” 
The door banged, and Lolly gave a wide } 
grin. ““Lawrence, when I leave the cottage, 
why don’t you let me come here and do for | 
you?” 
“Not a bit of it,’ he said. ““When you leave 
Coralie, you'll buy yourself a little house ie 
somewhere and do for yourself. You’ve earned |, 
a rest.’’ He clasped his hands behind his back | 
and frowned down at her. “You've quite #i\ 
made up your mind, I suppose.” , it 
“You didn’t think I’'d stay after Teresa} 

married, did you?” 
4 


ASSISTANT 


One fascinating thing about garden catalogues is the 
fact that in them every plant has a price; a feature that is 
missing from most mere garden books and garden articles. If 
the prices in some catalogues are surprisingly low, in others 
they can be excitingly high. That is why a varied assortment 
of catalogues adds to your winter gardening pleasure. For 
then you not only face the satisfaction of bargains you can 
well afford, but you can contemplate the temptation to spend 
more than perhaps you should for something particularly 
choice, rare and desirable. 





Ih 


The literature of gardening flows in an ever- 
gushing stream and is avidly absorbed as fast as it 
appears by a mighty majority of the population. If 
gardeners could get together, they could put into 


power any government they had a mind to. That’s The big seed companies’ catalogues are the classics, expert 


how many of us there are. And if we think that most 
of our reading matter, and the most instructive and 
entertaining, is contained in books and periodicals, 
we couldn’t be more mistaken. Books and periodicals 
don’t hold a candle to the catalogues, either in the 
volume of paper and printing employed or in the concise 
accumulation of factual data set forth. Catalogues are dic- 
tionaries of description, peppered with pictures, pinned down 
with prices, and flavored with fancy. It is depressing to think 





and explicit, exemplified conspicuously by Ferry’s Home Gar- 
den Guide which you get free of charge from Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company, Detroit. Nearly one half of this 50-page paper-back 
is devoted to the ABC of gardening, a model of clarity and sim- 
plicity, and not an unneeded word to weed away. The rest is 
catalogue, likewise admirably ABC. 


Another garden guide published in the guise of a 
catalogue is the Garden Book put out without charge by 


N.. To be frank, I didn’t. But once or 
twice I wondered whether perhaps the years 
haven’t made a difference. You think she’s|| 
just the same?” 

“Just the same. That’s why I’m worried.” 

“But I thought it was Teresa you were wor. 
ried about. What’s been going on since she | 
came to see me?” 

“She went to see Hubert. She didn’t see 





him because he was away. She met his wife. | 
As far as I can make out, the visit didn’t come | 
to much; the place is run as a sort of boarding ? 
house and it’s full of foreigners; but on the 
way out, Teresa fell—didn’t hurt herself, but | 
she stayed there the night.” 
“Well, go on. You said you were worried. | 
If the visit wasn’t a success, I suppose you } 
mean that Teresa won’t repeat it—and that’s | 
what you want, isn’t it?” 
“Yes. But it’s this man,” said Lolly slowly. 
“Man?” | 
“You remember the Grants, who used to} 
haye that big house up on the downs?” 
“Of course I remember them. Three of the | 


the California Spray-Chemical Corp., of Richmond, 
California, and Washington, D. C. This is a little book- 
let that goes a long way in support of the theory that the 
best things in life are free. Not only does it take the per- 
plexity out of spraying, but every page is packed with a 
variety of other ‘practical garden projects, having to do 
with plants, planting, care, construction, clothes. A little 
gem, as they say in the seed catalogues. 


of a gardener who doesn’t gather a winter crop of catalogues. 
They’re such a harvest of information and delight. 


Tye never looked in a garden catalogue yet without learn- 
ing something I was glad to know. But you can’t look at them 
all. There are hundreds of them a year. Maybe thousands. 
And there’s a limit to learning. I'll let you know later about my 
list. But here are a few catalogues that I consider outstanding. 
Some are cyclopedic; some are monographs of specialties. 
Though they are all put out by responsible firms with reputa- 
tions to uphold, I am not endorsing here the quality of the things 
they sell; I'm simply describing the catalogues themselves. 
These I do endorse. 


If you think you might like to grow little shrubs and trees 
into large ones, in the best evergreen and deciduous varieties, 
a catalogue that makes a specialty of telling you how, and 
how much, is A Short Guide (64 pages) put out free by the 
Kelsey Nursery Service, Highlands, New Jersey. In no time 


There is virtually nothing you will need for your garden 
that you won’t find in the annual Garden Book put out by 
Montgomery Ward. Not only a wide and good variety of the 
whole great gamut of growing things, from seeds to trees, in 
all the ornamental and edible categories, described, pictured 
and priced, but practically all the gardening paraphernalia 
you're likely to require. If I were asked to suggest one single 
complete catalogue, good for all gardeners, this might very 
well be it. And the prices may come to you as a pleasant 


you ll be obtaining your own dogwoods, hollies and azaleas 
from your own back-yard nursery, free of charge. 


If tropical house plants are your delight, and you can 
spare $1.50, I think you will thank me for letting you know © 


about the extraordinary illustrated and descriptive listing of 
nearly 1400 tender plants from all over the world, called 
Exotics, and put out by the growers and suppliers, Julius 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, New Jersey. This is a de luxe 


surprise. 


Quite a few garden firms put a price on their cata- 
logues, which in some cases is refunded on your first 
order. One of these is Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, 
whose catalogues are simply gorgeous, 200 pages of 
superlative printing, and written with intelligence and 
authority. Vifty cents each is the price asked for both 


dependable catalogue in the finest sense of the word. | 


There are many more. So many more that I have made a 
list, which I may alter from time to time. To it I have appended a 
list of all the flower societics—the Rose, the Peony, the Iris, 
el cetera, et cetera. Just send a stamped addressed envelope to 
The Gardener’s Assistant, Ladies’ Home Journal, Independ- 
ence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


prettiest girls I ever knew—why should I 
forget them?” 

“One of them married a man called Tudor. 
Well, this man is their son and if he hasn’t got | 
his mother’s beauty he’s got her eyes and he’s | | 
got her charm.” 

“What’s all this got to do with Hubert?’ 
asked Sir Lawrence in bewilderment. 

“*He lives in Hubert’s house. He met Teresa’ 
outside and persuaded her to go in. He wa S| 
with her when she fell. He carried her in. He} § 
took charge: telephoned to me, watched by: 
her bedside, brought her home. When they 
arrived, she looked . . . Lawrence, she looked 
different: dreamy, quiet, sort of ——” She 
looked up, her eyes full of misery. “I’m wor-fit 


a: 
| 


ried. What’s more, I’m frightened.” t 

Sir Lawrence said nothing. Mrs. Crofts, herpte 

face set in grim displeasure, was bringing inf 
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spring and fall editions; but they are the kind you 
keep—permanent and colorful reference works for flow- 
ers of all kinds, including flowering shrubs and trees. 


In March: 
WHAT DOES THE GARDENER DO IN SPRING? 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100 __ 
the coffee; setting it down on the table, she 
walked out of the room and shut the door 
sharply. In silence, Sir Lawrence poured out 
two cups and brought one to Lolly. 

“You're tired; you must be, or you wouldn’t 
take this so seriously,” he said. 

“You haven’t seen him—and you haven't 
heard it all. He says he’s in love with Teresa.” 

Sir Lawrence said, “I presume he was told 
that Teresa’s engaged?” 

“That doesn’t worry him in the least.” 

“Then he’s a bounder.” 

“T tell you, he isn’t. An engagement,” said 
Lolly, “is simply, in his opinion, an engage- 


ment to meet on a certain day at a certain 
church in order to take certain vows. Until 
those vows are taken—he says—the arrange- 
ment remains merely an engagement. You and 
I might consider it binding, but then we're the 
old-fashioned sort—and we’re not in love, as 
Mark Tudor is. He considers the field’s wide 
open, and he’s going in.”’ Lolly paused. “You've 
got your wish, that’s one thing,” she told Sir 
Lawrence; “‘you’ve told me over and over 
again that you thought Teresa should have 
had chances of falling in and out of love with 
other men before she settled down. Well, 
here’s another man; now tell me how we deal 
with him.” 


“There’s no need to make too heavy weather 
of it,” commented Sir Lawrence after some 
thought. “It’s up to Neville, after all.” 

“He’s suffering from overconfidence. Nev- 
ille will take a stand on his rights—and Mark 
Tudor will prove that he hasn’t any rights. 
Neville will bank on Teresa’s loyalty—but if 
she feels only affection for him, and some- 
thing much stronger for the other man, then 
where will her loyalty lie?” 

“She’s given Neville a promise. She’s prom- 
ised to marry him.” 

“And if she can’t follow that up by prom- 
ising to love, honor and all the rest of it, do 
you think she won’t hand him back his ring 





in all honesty? Of course she will. Then there’s . 


another angle which might penetrate you} 


thick skull. Coralie will be back in just over ¢ 
week. Mark Tudor will still be around. Where} 
Coralie will ask, has this man come from? W. 
shall have to tell her: from Hubert’s house 
And so she learns that Teresa went there. De 
you dismiss that too?” 

“No.” Sir Lawrence frowned. “I don’t; jj 
can see that things might be awkward if —— 

‘‘Awkward!” Lolly gave an exasperatec 
snort. “Awkward! Do you think I’ve stayec 
for over twenty years in Coralie Thurloe’ 
house in order to avoid an awkward situa 
tion?” 

“But Lolly’ — his voice was gentle — “‘twent}| 


MI 





years is a long time. Are sure ——” fi 
“Quite.” Lolly was at her most abrupthy 
“Take a tigress: is she always dangerous? No}; 
Only when she’s threatened. How long di ij 
Teresa’s father know Coralie? Six years—ant} 
it wasn’t until nearly two years after thei rt 
marmiage that he really saw what she was. Afiéy 
it finished him. That, at least, you believe. }y 
“Yes. But he was a man in love, and hey 
built her up into something half doll, halh, 
angel. What she destroyed wasn’t a true pic} 
ture of herself; it was the false one he’d hai}, 
in his mind.” 
“It destroyed something in him—and jf. 
could destroy something in Teresa. She’s lik}, 
her father: she’s vulnerable. And she has thi, 
same blind spot: Coralie. She knows he}y, 
mother, of course, better than her father evejy, 
did. But she has never seen the spectacle ¢}j. 
Coralie deprived of something on which sl ify 
has really set her heart. She has never seen tl | 
kind of scene that her father saw—and it wit 
to prevent her from ever seeing it that “hf, 
father sent for me. It was to shield Teresa fro) 
the worst of Coralie that I promised to go ar! 
live there. I told him I’d stay until a soun| 
man turned up to marry her and take over tk 
job—and I’ve kept my promise. I’ve acted ¢}"o 
a buffer and a shield—and a veil.” Jon 
*“You’ve done well, Lolly.” 


A) 


Ive done better than well. When Teres|, 
was a child, it was easy; later, it wasn’t §| 
easy, because her ways often ran counter {| 
her mother’s. But I’ve managed to prevent f 
showdown. And now Mark Tudor has con} 
into the picture, and I know that trouble ly: 
coming. Coralie is going to learn that Teres) . 
has been to Hubert’s house. Coralie is goit}, 


to meet Mark Tudor, who lives there. Cora lo 


being quicker-witted than you, is going { 4 
realize that Mark Tudor won’t make th 


docile son-in-law that Neville would. Nevil] 
would play along with her all his life—b! ; 
Mark Tudor? No and no and no. And 1" 
she’ll come up—once more—against an i 
surmountable obstacle. And she'll make aj { 
other terrible, incredibly ugly scene. And tk} 
time Teresa will be there to see it—and to s}_ 
her mother as she really is.” es 
Her voice trailed off, and she sat hunch}, 
in her chair. In the silence that followed, § ; 
Lawrence walked to and fro, his face dravp 
and unhappy. h: 
““Are you sure,”’ he asked slowly, “‘that | 7 
hasn’t been a mistake? Was it right to hr, 
Teresa grow up thinking her mother was oj, 
thing, when her mother was in fact anothepy, 
If Teresa had learned early that her mot hh 
was, or could be, an utterly selfish and viole}.. : 
woman, then ——” ; : 
“T’ve thought it all over,” said Lolly. “‘‘ , 
her know the truth,’ I’ve said to myself. ‘Wik. 
shield her?’ But have you ever thought wh; . 
Teresa’s life would have been if I hadn’t bel 
there to stand between her and her mothe] ; 
I don’t think Teresa would have develop},. 
into the fine young woman she is if she’d be}. 
reared in a cat-and-dog atmosphere. So thr 
times the truth can be too ugly. And Cora}, ’ 





“Get milk nourishment the modern, thrifty way 
with Starlac, the heart-of-milk” says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


Borden’s Starlac is the finest pasteurized milk with 
water and fat removed. And it tastes like just what 
it is—the delicious heart of milk. This thrifty milk 


without fat mixes instantly, dissolves completely — 
even in ice water. Modern homemakers drink Star- 
lac and use it in all their made-with-milk recipes. 


Heart-of-Milk Nesselrode Pie 


Y% cup Borden’s Starlac Powder 
1 envelope unflayored gelatin « 14 cup sugar « dash of salt 
1 cup water + 2 egg yolks « 1 teaspoon rum extract 
2 egg whites + 1%4 cup sugar + 4 cup diced, candied fruits 
1 baked 8-inch pie shell 





Mix together Starlac, gelatin, 14 cup suear : 

g stariac, gelatin, “4 cup sugar and salt in top : tions 

of double boiler. Mix water and eve ee has many ugly sides. In the war, when s ; 
Starla mixties Cook reparege yolks: ddd slowly'to turned craven—I was there to hide the tr i. 
Starlé xture. Cook, Stirring constantly, over hot, not from Teresa. When she had intrigues wi her 
boiling water until custard coats a metal spoon. Add ex- men—I was there to keep them from take 
, a tract. Chill until mixture mounds when dropped from a house. Could I say, “Your mother is a ch¢ . 
“Se... ne OR spoon. Beat egg whites until foamy. Beat in remaining a = a oe ee perro Whay 

——S ‘ ti alate ae ae é ne and upright and good’—could 1? No}, 
: ak. sugar till stiff peaks are formed. Fold in custard and fruits, ¢ could only be careful that she wasn’t with H})* 
mY 2 - 1 i 7 . . . i 
Pour into pie shell. Chill till set. Garnish with whipped about 8 @ quart | mother for long periods. Boarding schop iN 
arlac < aved c ral: , toh Is 
Starlac and shaved chocolate. Makes 6 to 8 servings. in the 12 qt. family-size package finishing school, travel alas Bhan 





job at Brighton—and in between, Coralie} 
her best, acting the pretty mother of a pre . 
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ighter, and doing it, you'll admit, to per- 
ion.” 

But she’s a grown woman now; we can’t 
on holding up this shield forever.” 

‘Only till she’s safely married. If Teresa is 
learn, at last, what her mother is, let her 
*n it when she’s safely away from Coralie, 
: home of her own and with a man to lean 
‘But don’t blame me for not letting her 
ww the truth earlier. She was a little child 
| I promised to see that she had a happy 
winging—and I did.” 

We needn’t talk about it, Lolly; it upsets 
and it does no good. What do you want 
to do about this fellow Tudor?” 

I want you to come to the house while 
; there, and talk to him. Next time Mark 
lor calls at the cottage, I'll telephone to 
|and you’ve got to come at once. Pretend 
just dropped in casually, and I'll see that 
| get some time alone with him.” 

And then what?” asked Sir Lawrence, his 
ntenance full of foreboding. 

Then tell him he has no business to be 
ging round Teresa. Tell him her mother’s 
ring back, and wouldn’t like it. Tell him— 
him what in heaven you please,”’ she burst 
impatiently, “but get rid of him.” 


*—— and so Smoochy ran and ran and 
> read Teresa, ‘and soon he reached the 
e of his friend Nobber and ——’” 
obbler,’ corrected David, from his lis- 
ng post against the heaped pillows of 
bed. 
eresa’s mind was elsewhere, and she wanted 
put down the book and sort out her 
ughts. She had come up to London early, 
had visited a bookshop and chosen some- 
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ks for David; she had bought fruit and 
je long, curly sticks of barley sugar; then 
| her packages she had walked in the mild 
| 





































hine through busy streets until she reached 
)svenor Drive. 

| e was picking her way through some rub- 
ion the pavement when she glanced up and 
at the other end of the street, a sight that 
le her pause. j 

laloma was coming toward her with hur- 
footsteps. At her side was a policeman. 
iput out a hand and grasped her arm, and 
mbma jerked it away and fled down the 
it. The man made no attempt to follow 
i—but he kept his eyes on her until she had 
| past Teresa and into the house. 

omeone, Teresa saw, had*béen waiting to 
he girl in. Someone else had seen the 
dent; someone had been poised, ready to 
n the door as Paloma reached it. It opened 
dmit her—and closed immediately. 

scene had been enacted so swiftly that 
’ the sight of the policeman convinced 
Psa that she had not imagined it. She 
nd hesitating for a moment; then she went 
ihe steps and rang the bell. There was no 


erstood that there was not going to be 
answer. 

“mixture of feelings swept over her, the 
gest of which was humiliation. There 
> people in there: Paloma; the person who 
| admitted her. She turned and ran down 
steps—and as she did so, came face to face 
Zoe, who was on her way up. 

‘Oh!’ Her aunt’s exclamation held many 
/tions, but welcome was not among them. 
7s eyes went from Teresa to the policeman 
was still standing farther down the street, 
Ther face became so white that Teresa put 
a hand to steady her. 

‘Are you—are you all right?” she asked. 
What?” Zoe’s gaze came back to her, and 
seemed to shake herself. “Yes, of course 
Fall right. Come; let us go in.” 

@ inserted a key; a moment later they 
2 standing in the hall. 

Tang several times,” said Teresa, “but 
‘ody seemed to hear.” 


wer. After ringing three times more, Teresa | . 


“They are busy,” said Zoe. ““They do not 
hear. I am the one who always hears and who 
answers.” She glanced at Teresa’s packages. 
“You have come to see David?” 

“Yes. I felt that I’d like to come up and— 
and see if I could read to him, or some- 
thing,” said Teresa, and wondered why the 
words sounded so lame. 

“T will take you up. Come.” Zoe led the 
way. She opened the door of a large room, 
and Teresa, entering, saw two beds and several 
pieces of cheap furniture. The room was spot- 
lessly clean and tidy. In the smaller bed, 
propped against pillows, sat David. The bed 
was piled with books and toys. 
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“See who has come to see you,”’ said Zoe. 

David grinned happily; he was obviously 
enjoying being treated as an invalid. Teresa 
advanced with her gifts; turning as David was 
busy inspecting them, she saw Zoe leaning 
against the door, her eyes closed, her expres- 
sion swept clean of every disguise, and show- 
ing a weariness so great that Teresa left the 


bedside and went toward her. 


“Zoe, please don’t think I’m impertinent 
or—or interfering. I don’t understand any- 
thing, but I feel you’re worried and if I could 


do anything ——” 


“There is nothing. You are kind, but there 


is nothing that anybody can do, I think.” 


Mom's Wonderful ! 


She works 
menu magic 
with 
Comet Rice’s 
extra flavor! 
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“But I saw Paloma just now, and there was 
a policeman with her and ——” She stopped; 
Zoe’s eyes had closed once more and she 
looked tired and crushed and past pretense. 
Tears came slowly from her closed eyes and 
began to trickle down her cheeks. 

“It has been a long time,” she said. ““You 
are kind to wish to help, but you are the child 
of Hubert’s sister—and so you, of all people, 
cannot help me.” 

“Ts it money?” said Teresa impulsively, and 
saw Zoe smile—a smile totally without mirth. 

“Yes, it is money. It is money that has 
brought the trouble—but money cannot take 
the trouble away.” 
























Cooking can be nearly as much fun as eating. 
This new kind of cook book brings FUN and 
HEALTH to your COOKING. Easy, simple 
recipes are illustrated in four colors. There 
are wonderful dishes from foreign lands, plus 
simple directions for basic food cooking. Also, 
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COMET 
LONGRAIN RICE 
Comet’s complete line 
of riceés includes: 
Comet Pre-Fluffed Rice 
Comet Regular Rice 
Comet Brown Rice 


A Comet Rice for every 
purpose. 
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SAY HOUSEWIVES FROM COAST TO COAST 


There is a difference— 
in ease, speed and taste! 


Turkey stuffed with Comet Rice Dressing 
...most delicious, easiest way to make a 
holiday dinner memorable! Get Comet Rice 
in the big, blue-and-yellow box above, then 
try this— 

Comet Rice Dressing and Roast Turkey 


3 Cups cooked Comet Rice (1 cup uncooked) 
—see easy directionson box . . . 1 small onion 
diced fine...!4 cup melted butter or marga- 
‘rine... 1 cup coarsely chopped celery... 1 
teaspoon salt ... 14 teaspoon pepper... 4% 
teaspoon marjoram, sage or poultry seasoning. 

Cook onion in butter until soft. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Toss until well mixed. 
For turkey over 10 pounds, double recipe. 
Chopped cooked giblets or a can of mush- 
rooms may be added if desired. 


complete calorie charts, healthful reducing 
diets (how to lose 10 pounds in 10 days), and 
many additional food facts. A treasure chest 
of needed information that you will use daily, 
and prize always. Send for several and use them 
for delightful CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


r COMET RICE MILLS 
Dept. J2, P. O. Box 1681, Houston, Texas 
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1. World’s fastest fudge! 
No cooking! No beating! No 
testing! It’s new “Junket” Quick 
Fudge Mix . . . the only pre- 
cooked, pre-creamed fudge mix. 


2. Real old-fashioned fla- 
vor! You've never tasted fudge 
sO smooth . . . so creamy . a 
so heavenly. A luscious treat 
for the whole family. 


FREE! To introduce you to New 
“Junket” Fudge Mix. Handy fudge 
setter, shown below. Form perfect 


fudge squares on wax paper—no 
pan needed! Send top from pack- 
age of New “Junket’” Fudge Mix 


to: JUNKET, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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“But my uncle—can’t he ——” 

“He can do nothing,” said Zoe dully. She 
opened the door. “Stay with David; he will 
be glad to have you. Mark will not be home 
until lunchtime.” 

And then Teresa was alone with the small 
boy, and the adventures of Smoochy were 
proceeding, but with far less zest, as David 
recognized, than the text deserved. 

“Perhaps,” he observed at last, weary of 
correcting the reader, “you're tired.” 

Teresa looked up. ‘“Well, yes—I am a little 
bit, David. And I’m not really a very good 
reader. I can play games, though; if you'd 
like Snakes and Ladders ——” 

They were still playing when Teresa looked 
up to see Mark standing in the doorway. He 
was taking in the picture he would remember 
all his life: the sun slanting across the bed, the 
small boy, flushed with glee, the girl’s fair 
head bent over the brightly colored board. 
David, who had held first place in his heart— 
and Teresa, who had come out of nowhere, 
unlooked for, and who was now as dear in an 
entirely different way. 

He sat on the bed and rumpled David’s 
hair. ‘“‘How’s everything?” he asked. 

“I’m winning her,” said David. “She won 
one and I won one and I’m nearly home and 
if I get a three, then I'll win her again.” 

They finished the game just as the door 
opened to admit Zoe with a tray on which 
was a light lunch with a glass of milk. “This 
is all for David,’’ she announced, and Teresa 
saw that she had recovered her self-possession. 
“For you others, there is food if you wish.” 

“No; I’m taking Teresa out to lunch,” said 
Mark. “To that French place you recom- 
mended, Zoe.” 

They said good-by, and Mark led Teresa 
out to his car. He drove silently; once he put 
out a hand and touched hers briefly, as though 
to assure himself that she was really beside 
him. 

On a table spread with a gay cloth they ate 
especially recommended food and drank deli- 
cious wine. M. Laroule, an expert in these 
matters, noted that though both the man and 
the girl showed a certain intelligent interest in 
the food and the wine at the beginning of the 
meal, they grew more self-absorbed as it pro- 
gressed. He made his report to his wife, who 
was in charge of the cash desk. 

“*He is in love,” he told her. 


“And she?” 
“IT can’t tell. Now if he were a French- 
man —— But in his way,” he conceded, “he 


has something. And he knows wine; that at 
least is a good sign.” 

“Do they talk of love?” 

“No. But they are English, remember. It is 
all inside.” 

They were talking, not of love but of an 
entirely different subject. 

“You said just now that you were worried 
about Zoe. Why?” asked Mark. 

Teresa told him what had taken place when 
she reached the house that morning. “If I’m 
concerned in the money part of it,”’ she asked, 
“why can’t she explain exactly how? And why 
are policemen watching the house?” 

“One policeman,” corrected Mark. 


The police. What’s the difference?” asked 
Teresa. “I saw what happened and you didn’t. 
He tried to stop Paloma, and she pulled away 
from him and ran into the house.’’ She put 
her arms on the table and leaned on them and 
spoke urgently. “Mark, Zoe’s in some kind 
of trouble. Do you know what it is?” 

“T don’t know all of it—yet.” 

“Well, can’t you tell me what you know?” 

“I know—I think I know—why there’s that 
dead silence whenever the front doorbell 
rings. They’re frightened.” 

“Frightened of what? Do you know some- 
thing about them that you won’t tell me?”’ she 
asked, 

“No. I don’t know anything. There’s no 
point in telling you my guesses. All I know 
for certain is that they like to check up on 
everybody who comes into the house. There’s 
a ringing on the front doorbell—and they all 
listen; they become tense, and they don’t 
relax until Zoe has opened the door and told 
them that there’s nothing to worry about.” 

“Could they be frightened I mean, if 
the police wanted to stop Paloma and ——” 


“Paloma, I think, is the core of all the trou- 
ble. Men feel they’d like to see something of 
her—and how do you get to know a girl? 
You call on her. So they call on Paloma—and 
they don’t get in. Maxie sees to that. For 
years they've kept out strangers. For years 
Paloma was no problem because she was too 
young. They want to go on that way—but 
they’re beginning to understand that they 
can’t. Or at any rate, not for much longer.” 

“But”—Teresa stared at him—“‘things can’t 
be left like that! If Zoe’s in trouble, something 
can be done. My godfather’s one of those 
people who’ve got a lot of influence. I could 
go to him and explain that she’s in trouble. 
But’’—her eagerness faded—“‘there’s nothing 
I can tell him—nothing definite. It’s all guess- 
work. It’s all mystery.” 

“‘Aren’t you,” Mark asked her, “going back 
on your first sensible resolution?” 

“What was that?” 

“To have nothing to do with any of it.” 

She studied him soberly. “Our positions 
seem to have changed,” she remarked. “You 
began by wanting to draw me in; I was anx- 
ious to stay outside. Now I want to help, and 
you’re beginning to sound discouraging. 
Why?” 

He frowned. “Teresa, I think there’s trouble 
ahead.” 

“For Zoe?” 

‘Perhaps for you too, I didn’t want to bring 
you trouble.” 

Their eyes met in a long, deep, searching 
look. At the end of it, Teresa smiled gently. 

“You didn’t,” she told him. 

“T shouldn’t have asked you to come and 
see David this morning. Lolly has made cer- 
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To have a respect for ourselves 
guides our morals; and to have a 
deference for others governs our 
manners. LAURENCE STERNE 


tain plans for your happiness, and if I don’t 
constitute a threat, I serve as a warning: 
there’s many a slip, she will decide, between 
the cup of betrothal and the lip of matri- 
mony.” He gave her a slow smile. ‘Will you 
bear in mind that I told you from the first 
what my intentions were?” 

“You said a lot of rather wild things.” 

“T said no more than the simple truth. What 
does my compatriot, Robert Burns, have to 
say on the subject? 


“To see her is to love her 
And love but her for ever.’ 


I saw you—and the rest will keep. For here” — 
his eyes were on the door—‘“here is your 
fiancé, standing in the doorway and looking 
dark in the brow. If he takes my advice, he’ll 
come up to me, seize me by the collar, jerk me 
to my feet—it ought to be easy, he’s stronger 
than I am—and throw me through the win- 
dow. And I would make no resistance, be- 
cause ——”’ 

“Because?” 

“Because you have given me no sign, no 
token. And until you do, how do I know 
whether you’ve heard what I’ve said to you 
so clearly?” 

“Mark ” she said suddenly. 

“Hush!” He put out a hand and touched 
hers for an instant. “You can tell me on 
Sunday.” 

“Sunday?” 

“Sunday is your birthday,” he reminded 
her. 

Then he had risen, and was nodding to 
Neville, who stood by the table and, giving 
no sign of having seen the other man, was 
speaking to Teresa. 

“I see you’re almost through lunch,” he 
said, 

“Sit down and have a drink,” invited 
Mark. 

“No. No, thanks,” said Neville with an 
effort. “I haven’t much time, Teresa; could 
you come with me and finish your lunch 
with me?” 

“I could—but why don’t you stay and have 
a drink?” asked Teresa. 
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It was odd, thought Mark, his heart filli 
anew with love, that a girl could be so inté 
ligent—and such a fool. ‘‘Please don’t hesita 
to go,” he said. ““Your fiancé’s right; lune 
time can be short. I'll finish my coffee and g 
back to David.” He gave her no time to repl 
he had walked round and was holding ¢ 
her coat, and she had no option but to p 
it on. “Thank you for going to see him,” 
said, “‘and thank you for the books and t 
fruit. It was very kind of you.” 

Nothing could have sounded more form 
more correct, but for one second Nevill 
eyes rested on the speaker with open hatre 
Then he was walking out with Teresa’s hai 
under his arm. 

yr 
Macy drove without speaking: he was thin 
ing of what he was going to say; Teresa 
absorbed in all that had happened that mor 
ing. A great deal had occurred, but she vy 
still unwilling to look too closely at her o' 
reactions. ' 

“That fellow,’ came savagely from Nevi 
‘wants dealing with. Why do you allow him 
take up your time? Don’t you see what h 
after? He’s after you. The fact that you’re 
gaged to somebody else wouldn’t mean 
thing to a man of his sort. But if he does 
understand the decencies, surely you do. 
do you think I feel like when I think of yo 
the bedroom—yes, it was the bedroom—o 
man, and in that house? You should ne 
have entered the place. Anybody but } 
would have seen at once what a shady 
they are.” 

“How do you know?” Teresa’s voice ' 
cool. 2 
- “Because I went in and saw them, th} 
how. I rang the bell and a woman came.to 
door—a dark, foreign woman who ——” 

*““My uncle’s wife,’ came coldly from Teré¢ 

“Well, I suppose so. I didn’t inquire. I t 
her who I was, and I found out where y 
were. And while she was telling me, someb¢ 
came rushing downstairs—a girl, a 
looking sort of girl—and threw herself i 
the arms of a stocky fellow with one arm. ] 
lover, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

‘Her father,” said Teresa. ‘Please go o 

The iciness of her tone pulled him up. 
gave a swift glance at her, and his next we 
were quieter. 

“I’m sorry. I was angry. But I didn’t — 
the setup in the house. This Tudor—a 
who doesn’t mind living in a place like { 
can’t be called exactly fastidious. And 
doing his best to get under my skin.” He 
another rapid glance at Teresa. “And w 
can’t get over is the astounding fact that 
actually went to that house again and 

Teresa had no time to answer; they 
reached Neville’s club. Neville went awa) 
make arrangements for lunch, and Teresa 
left alone on an enormous sofa in the lo 
to await his return. This was a good oppe 
nity, she realized, to examine her positior 

Teresa examined it. She was engaged 
marry Neville. She thought him a good 1 
and she thought herself capable of maj] 
him a good wife. They had her mother’s, 
proval; looking back with eyes whose f¢ 
seemed suddenly to have changed, Teresa | 
for the first time how much her engager 
owed to her mother’s skillful handling of| 
preliminaries. Her mother had believed € 
would be happy with Neville, and as she | 
self felt affectionate toward him, she 
agreed to marry him—and had never hac} 
slightest doubt that she was doing the r) 
the wise thing. 

Until she met Mark Tudor. 

And what, Teresa asked herself, figh} 
for honesty, what had happened then? 

Her feelings about Neville had not, ; 
all, changed; she still thought him g 
sound, reliable and the kind of man e 
sensible girl would be glad to marry. Bu} \ij; 
no longer wanted to marry him. Tin 

And now? Rete, 

Neville had asked a question and he hj,“ 
right to a reassuring answer. She had p) i. 
ised to marry him; she was waiting nov} " 
him to ask her—as he would without dj}? 4 
ask her—to see no more of Mark Tudor] yy 

A fog of depression settled on her.},, 
tried to think of Neville, but nothing « ; 
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Brighten the plate 
i" 3 with Ocean Spray 


1. Yule Log. Festive centerpiece! 

ui} Mix 8-0z. package cream cheese with 14 cup cream, grated 
rind of 1 orange and % tsp. grated nutmeg. Tint green. Spread 
generously over 2 “logs” of tangy Ocean Spray Jellied Cran- 

M berry Sauce laid end to end. Deck with holly made of gum 
a drops. Make % hour ahead, keep well chilled till serving time. 


#2. Turkey Turnovers. For Christmas night or the turkey days 
) after, try leftover turkey cooked in pastry cases—made elegant 
iwith a topping of hot, sassy Ocean Spray Whole Cranberry 
2% Sauce. (It’s full of plump, juicy berries!) - 


3. Cranberry Sherbet. Old Southern custom with meat—new 
in double Old-Fashioned glasses. For 6 servings, crush 1 
can velvety Ocean Spray Jellied Cranberry Sauce. Add 2 tsp. 
grated lemon rind and 3 tbsp. sugar dissolved in 6 tbsp. orange 
juice. Freeze in refrigerator till partially set; fold in 2 stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Freeze till firm. Refreshing change! 

4. Skillet Sandwich. For children’s supper, make sandwiches 
of sliced turkey and holiday-red Ocean Spray Jellied Cranberry 
Sauce. Brown in butter. (Ocean Spray won’t ooze out—its natu- 
ral pectins keep it smooth and firm! Yet it’s always tender.) 


Festive! Cranberry Juice Cocktail 


Holiday , and tasting of fresh berries, 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice Cocktail 
cheers any hour. Serve as is with cookies. 
Or use as a mixer! At all supermarkets. 


| JELLIED OR 
| WHOLE BERRY 


Now in Canada, too. 
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the zing 
that makes your salads sing... 


Spanish Green Olives! 





SPANISH GREEN OLIVES 


add dash to any dish! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 
but a memory of Mark’s gently smiling face. 
His eyes were, as always, faintly amused—he 
seemed to be waiting for her to make her 
decision. 

Neville entered the lounge and touched her 
shoulder, and she started and stared at him in 
bewilderment. They walked into the dining 
room. Neville ordered coffee for Teresa and 
lunch for himself. Teresa waited and braced 
herself for what was coming. 


But when he spoke at last, there was a note 


in his voice which she had never heard before, 
and which cleared her mind, suddenly, of all 
sensations except anger. She had expected re- 
proaches, appeals, arguments—but she had 
not expected him to adopt a hectoring, almost 
bullying attitude. 

“About this fellow,” he said without pre- 
liminary. “This Tudor. I think we'd better put 
our cards on the table. When a man puts a 
ring on a girl’s finger he expects to get some 
peace of mind about the relationship between 
them. He doesn’t—and God knows I didn’t— 
expect any stray clown to put a spell on her.” 
He stared across at her. ““And what I want to 
say is this: a man who butts in between an 
engaged couple is an outsider and ought to be 
told so without delay. I can tell him—or you 
can. Which is it to be?” 

“You, obviously,” said Teresa coldly, “*be- 
cause you think so, and I don’t.” 

“You mean you—you actually like him?” 

“Yes. I like him.” Teresa’s voice was qu:et. 
“T think he’s intelligent and I also think he’s 
honest. But I’m willing to agree that I shouldn't 
have allowed him to make you uneasy.” 

“Well, that’s something. Thank you for the 
crumbs. And are you willing to agree that as 
my fiancée, you owe it to me to keep other 
men at a distance?” 

“Yes; I agree that ——” 

“Then I'll say no more.” Neville sat back 
with a look of relief. ‘Now we know where we 
are. You tell him to leave you alone, and if he 
shows any disposition to go on bothering 
you, let me deal with him. But I think you'll 
find that before your mother gets back, he'll 
get out of the way—and fast.” 

She gave him a long, searching look, and 
saw his color darken. She knew that he feared 


»| Mark, and he feared his own ability to deal 


with him—and he was going to delay the 
crisis until he could be certain that Coralie 
was present to bolster him up. 

She said no more. They rose at the con- 
clusion of the meal, and he drove her to the 
station and she took the first train home. 


Teresa’s birthday began uneventfully. The 
sun shone, the servants came with their mod- 
est gifts, the gardener brought in a fragrant 
bunch of flowers, and Lolly produced a bulky 
parcel. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” said Teresa, holding up the 
pea-green sweater. “I shall wear it next week 
to welcome mother.” 

“Next week? This week. She'll be home in 
six days.” 

“Oh.” A startled look came into Teresa’s 
eyes. “Has the time really gone so fast?” 


Wai, it’s gone; fast or slow, I wouldn’t 
know,” said Lolly. “What are you going to 
do today?” 

“I thought I'd go into Brighton and give 
Lawrence a surprise, and thank him for his 
check.” 

“Neville will be coming, I suppose?” 

“Yes; he’s coming to dinner. He rang up 
last night.” 

“Will you be home for lunch?” 

“No. If Lawrence’s housekeeper won’t cook 
something extra for me, I'll persuade him to 
take me out.” 

Teresa got off the bus at Brighton, crossed 
over to a taxi and directed the driver to 
Lawrence’s house. The taxi drew up in front 
of the building. She got out—and saw im- 
mediately in front of the taxi a sports car, long 
and low and shabby. In it were two figures, 
one tall, one small. 

Mark got out of his car and came toward 
her, his face almost lost behind the tall sheaf 
of roses he carried. “Happy birthday.’ He 
took her hand, held it to his cheek and stood 
smiling down at her. “Shall I sing it on this 
lovely day?” he asked, and raised his voice in 
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a pleasing tenor. ““Happy birthday to yoo-o 
happy —— David,” he called, “‘come and sé 
happy birthday to Teresa.” 1 

David, scrambling eagerly out of the cai 
ran up to Teresa and held out a small ai 
sticky package. ““Happy birfday,” he 
‘“‘That’s from me. It’s a surprise.” 

Teresa took the parcel and smiled at 
child. ““Can I open it now?” 

“**Course; it’s yours. It'll break if you dro) 
it,” warned David. 

She unwrapped the paper; inside was 
small, very small china goose. She held ; 
gently in her hand. “It’s simply lovely,” 
said. “Thank you, David. Has it got a name?’ 

“Not yet. You give it one,” invited David 
“Let’s call it Smoocher.” 

‘All right; Smoocher it is.” Teresa lookec 
up at Mark. ““How did you know it was m 
birthday?” 
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Dorsal And the rest was intuition tqo 
What, I asked David here, was a girl likely t 
do on a lovely birthday morning? She’d lik 
to see the sparkling sea, and see her godfa he. 
at the same time, wouldn’t she? The fact tha 
we're here is of course pure coincidence: 
David and I thought it would be wonderful t¢ 
drive down and get a breath of sea air.” 
“You shouldn’t have come,” said Teresé 
“You mean I mustn’t bring David do! 
here for sea air?” He took her hand and drey, 
her gently toward the car. “Come on,” hi 
said. ‘“‘We’ll find a warm spot on the beac, 
and then David can build castles while I-49, 
well, perhaps I'll build castles, too, but ne §,, 
sand ones.” a 

“T want to see my godfather.” ~a] 

“And so you shall. But you’ve got somedg, 
thing serious to say to me, and you can’t : 
it here. Perhaps you’re going to dismiss mej; 
and when I weep, I want to weep in somd, 
quiet spot and not on this busy street. Come.” Jy. 
He led her to the car; they got in and drove ; 
away from Brighton, following the coast road 
David sat between them, pointing eagerly as 
the sea came now and then into view. | 
They found a quiet stretch of beach, empty}, 
save for one or two strollers exercising thei}, 
dogs. Mark spread a rug, and he and Teresz 
sat down. David, spade and bucket in hand 
found a rock, and a small warm pool not fai 
away, and began to dig energetically. | | 
Teresa lay back and gave herself up to the 
stillness and the warmth of the day. She was 
here and so was Mark; it would be perhaps 
the last time they would meet before the}, 
storm clouds broke. For the moment the} 
were alone on a stretch of golden sand, wit 
blue-gray sea before them and a pale blue s cy T 
above. They were here, and it was quiet anc}, 
infinitely peaceful, infinitely removed from 
hard words and difficult decisions. They wouk 
say what they had to say—in a little while. 
Mark, however, was sitting upright beside 
her, alert and expectant. “Well, go on,” he} 
urged at last. ‘Say it. You’ve spent the la | ‘ 
days thinking—and now you want to tell me 
what you’ve thought about.” 
“Presently.” Teresa’s voice was dreamy. 
“No; now.” He slipped a hand under her} 
shoulders and lifted her gently to a sitting 
position. “We can’t enjoy the nice sunshine 
if we’ve got any feeling of guilt about being 
here. For myself, I feel nothing but pleasure 
You, far from feeling happy, are rehearsing 
your big speech. Well, off you go.” 
“You know it already.” | 

“Of course. It isn’t a very original speech 
It’s been made before and it'll be made again: 
‘Sir, leave me, I beg; my betrothed e’en nov 
cometh o’er the mountain, and he will slay! 
thee.’ How did he say he’d do it?” he asked| 
with interest. ““Was he going to throw me 
the lions, or was he going to seize my shirt 
front and shake me until my teeth rattle, ane 
then throw me to the ground? He could too; 
strong chap, is Neville. And in many ways, 4 
decent chap; I don’t for a moment blame you 
for allowing yourself to be talked into becom: 
ing engaged to him ——” . 

“Please stop,” broke in Teresa..She stared 
at the calm, still sea. “I like you very much,} 
Mark. But I should never have let you say 
some of the things you did say, and ——” 

“Half a moment.” Mark held_up a hand. 
“How could you have prevented me from 
saying anything?” 


i 


“T needn’t have listened. Don’t let’s pretend 
‘about this; if a girl wants to get rid of a man, 
there are lots of ways in which she can do it.” 

“Not really,” said Mark, and his voice was 
quiet. “Not really, Teresa, my darling. A man 

n love—and I’m in love—has a lot he wants 
to get off his chest, and if he’s in earnest, it 
would take more than a gentle girl like your- 
‘self to stop him.” 
~ “And in other circumstances, a girl would 
thave to listen to him. But I’m engaged, Mark, 
land ——” She paused. 
' “Look.” Mark turned to face her. “You 
and a man become engaged, and you say 
you'll marry—in due course. Between the 
putting on of the ring and the ceremony at 

he altar, there’s usually a waiting period. And 

, during that period, a third party makes his 
appearance, he has to be taken seriously. If 
he’s merely a nuisance, as a rule he knows 
it—and he gives up trying. But if he thinks 
at the girl he loves is unawakened, that she 
gave her word befcre she knew what she was 
‘ oing, that she drifted into an engagement be- 
| ause everybody round her seemed to expect 
jit—then the man constitutes a real threat. 

y? Not because the girl is disloyal; not 
because she’s a weak character—but simply 
because deep down, she knows that her own 
eelings aren’t secure... aren’t sure.”’ He put 
out a hand and gently took one of Teresa’s. 
‘There’s only one thing wrong with Neville, 
and that’s his insensitiveness. He’s so busy 
atching me that he hasn’t bothered to shift 
his glance and take a look at you—and that’s 
where I have an advantage, because I’ve 
looked at you all the time. I’ve seen Neville 
2nter a room after three days’ absence from 
you. You offer your cheek—because strangers 
are present and a display of affection is not 
200d form. He sees another man, and he 
inks it a good time to declare his position; 

Ne turns your lips to his and puts his own on 
them. It’s a declaration: This woman is mine. 

d the woman? She remains as cool, as un- 
moved as though he had merely touched her 

heek. Affection? Yes. Love? My word, no! 
After three days away from you, a man in 
ove would have drawn you out of the room 

d given himself—and you—a few shaking 

econds in his arms. Neville didn’t move you— 
decause he couldn’t. Because you don’t love 
nim. I can move you. How do I know? I know 
the signs because I feel them in myself. When 

take your hand like this, I can see the 
Sulse—there, in the wrist. Racing, just as 
nine is racing. I hear your voice, and know 
it isn’t steady, just as mine isn’t. And because 

know these things, I know that you feel—a 
ittle, just a little—of what I feel.” 

Teresa’s voice trembled. ““You—you sound 

O—Sso sure.” 

“T am sure. I love you, Teresa.” 

“But—but you can’t. You saw me for the 
irst time about a week ago.” 

“And I haven’t got eye? Ears? Senses?” 

“They could mislead you.” 

“Never. Shall I tell you why? Because love 
isn’t blind; love is entirely clear-eyed and 
| 


Ask an 


Wie. from the next room, about to 
show new hat to husband: “Honey, do 
you love me?” 

Husband: “Yes, why?” 

Wife: “I just wondered if you’re in a 
good mood?” 

Small daughter, listening in: ‘She 
wants to know if you’re in a good mood 
to get ready for a bad mood.” 


Then there’s the woman who re- 
quested her husband to help her remem- 
ber to ask a friend what it was she had 
forgotten. 


clearheaded. Every blade of grass looks 
greener, every flower looks more beautiful. If 
that line’s not very original, it’s true. This 
beach—the sands are pure gold. The sky is 
blue—bluer than any sky has ever been. Is 
that seeing less—or seeing more?” 

“Is it seeing too much?” 

“No. It’s the way life should look all the 
time—and doesn’t. We accept beauty without 
ever really seeing it, and then something like 
this happens and the mist of everyday dis- 
solves—and I see .. . you. I see truth in your 
eyes, I see gentleness in your bearing. What 
else do I see? I see hands, here in my own, 
that are white and delicate. I see hair of spun 
gold—do you know that it’s almost the same 
color as this lovely sand? I see your skin, pale 
and clear—but healthy withal. I see your lips, 
soft and —— Perhaps I'd better not think 
about your lips. Teresa, Teresa, oh Teresa, I 
love you so much.” He turned in a swift 
movement and lay on the sand, his head 
resting in her lap, her hand held to his cheek. 
“T’m so glad,” he said dreamily, ‘‘I’m so very, 
very glad I didn’t meet you before. I used to 
wonder what was the matter with me—so 
many lovely girls, and no reaction from me. 
I was waiting for you. And I’m not sorry 
that I didn’t meet you when I was twenty or 
twenty-five or even thirty. At twenty I was 
going to reform the world, and I think I 
would have bored you. At twenty-five I was 
certain that I knew everything there was to 
know about everything that was really im- 
portant: food, wine, dealing with headwaiters, 
getting the best tables and escorting the most 
photogenic blondes. That was a bad stage, 
Teresa, and I’m glad you didn’t come in just 
then. And at thirty? I was rather lonely at 
thirty; I would have welcomed you—but you 
knew exactly when to appear. You waited 
until my inner vision had fashioned a replica 
of you—you, exactly as you are. Teresa, 
marry me, please, my darling—and soon. I’m 
not fit to touch you, but I'll love you— 
humbly—until I die. And I'll try to become 
anything you wish.” 

“T like you,” said Teresa gently, 
as you are.” 


“exactly 


H. rolled over and stared up at her. “You 
mean that?” 

“You said you saw truth in my eyes. I see 
truth in yours,” she told him. “And I feel a 
kind of strength in you that I never felt be- 
fore in anybody. With you, beside you, I feel 
completely safe.” 

“Bless you,” said Mark. “Oh, bless you, 
Teresa.” 

“I feel safe—and happy. And in some curi- 
ous way, awake. I don’t see, as you seem to 
see, bluer skies or more beautiful flowers, but 
I seem to be looking back over my life and 
wondering whether I could have been mad— 
or asleep—or just stupid. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that I ever imagined I could marry any- 
body without feeling . . . this.” She smiled at 
him. “Perhaps it’s because I’ve—I’ve never 
met anybody like you before.” 





By Marcelene Cox 


She was the kind of woman who met 
and came through all emergencies with 
the stamina of an apple that manages to 
cling to an unsprayed tree. 


It often seems that the greatest dis- 
grace in modern America is to be known 
as a parent who doesn’t give his child se- 
curity. 


In the average household, the mere 
putting on of eggs to boil for three min- 
utes will scatter a family faster than a 
tornado does a hamlet. 
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try “double-//" 


- the brisk, modern way to saving-cooking! 
Se —C—" 


MIRRO-MATIC 


tmericas Wot worked pretwne pore 


MIRRO-MATIC’s minute-magic makes modern minutes do the work 
of old-fashioned hours! Asparagus, for example, cooks in a minute 
and a half! Carrots, in two and a half! Corn-on-the-cob in just five 
minutes! You can cook country-style chicken in 18 minutes, or fix 
a ham in only an hour! 

Speed-Cooking Is SAVING-Cooking, Too... 
Shorter cooking time naturally means less fuel used. A high, moist 
heat cuts shrinkage, lets more of what you buy come to the table. 
And mineral and vitamin values are saved in the rich, natural juices 
of the foods you cook, not boiled away or poured down the drain 
with excess water. 

Get MIRRO-MATIC, in the size to suit your family best, at 
department, hardware and home furnishing stores, wherever dealers 
sell the finest aluminum. 


The secret of minute-magic is MIRRO-MATIC’s ex- 
clusive selective pressure control, the control you 
can hear, as it automatically prevents pressure from 
going higher than recipe requires—5, 10, or 15 lbs, 
Unbreakable and never needs adjustment. 
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MIRRO-MATIC Electric Pressure Pan with Controlled 
Heat! Exclusive Thermo-Dial Heat Control permits . 
perfected pressure cooking and canning, plus frying, . 


$12.95 Each 


4 412° a 


boiling, steaming, braising, keeping foods serving-hot. $19.95 with rack 
Simply match heat to pressure and both are controlled, $24.95 and 
automatically! 4-qt., 9.95, with cord, rack, ° recipe 


and recipe book. Fed. tax incl. 16-qt, $29.95 book. 
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SCALLOPED CHICKEN AND MUSHROOMS 
—Arrange in alternate layers in greased bak- 
ing dish: 42 c. sauteed mushrooms, several 
slices cooked chicken or 1 jar Westchester 
Boned Chicken, 1 c. cooked macaroni, salt, 
pepper; any left-over peas, beans, carrots, 
etc. Blend 4 tbs. flour, 4 tbs. fat; add 2 c. 
Herb-Ox Chicken Bouillon; stir over low 
heat till thickened; pour over chicken mix- 
ture. Top with 1 c. buttered crumbs; brown 


in 400° oven. Serves 4. 
EN 


FREE! Money-Saving Recipe Booklet! 
Write: The Pure Food Company, Inc., 
Dept. LHJ, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Z > 





INSTANT BOUILLON 
AND SEASONING 





Neu 


FOR MY OWN 
PARTIES, | COUNT 


on fluff 







Lynne Weide Waits «ter, 
‘ Delightful little sandwiches — festive, 
snowy toppings — frothy meringues 


and so many other easy uses! Recipes 
on label. 


Lynne White, Dept. L12 
Box 470, Lynn, Mass. 
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Good Housekeeping 


“WHERE’LL | GET THE CASH?” 


He” many times have you asked yourself 
that question when you are faced with 
household expenses that have to be met? We 
would like to suggest an answer that can mean 
increased income for you. 

By selling magazine subscriptions, you can 
earn generous commissions. Many of our rep- 
resentatives earn more than $1.50 an hour in 
their spare time—and you can do the same! 
Just send us your name and address on a 
postal, and you will receive our offer and easy- 
to-follow instructions. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
265 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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“Do you understand” —his voice was slow 
and of deadly seriousness—“do you under- 
stand that I will love you until I die?” 

She bent and put her lips briefly to his. “I 
think I understand,” she said gently, “because 
I know that nothing can ever make me forget 
you. Nothing, ever again. I don’t know” — 
her voice trembled—‘‘I don’t know what will 
happen, or even whether we can marry—but 
I know that nothing like this moment has 
ever happened to me before, and never will 
again. Mark ——” 

Mark put a hand on her lips. “Leave it at 
that—for the moment,” he begged. “Just for 
this one day—please, my darling. I love you 
with all my heart—and you love me.” 

His lips were on hers. The place, the time 
were alike forgotten. When his arms came 
around her, Teresa surrendered to them with- 
out thought, without reservation. 

When he released her, she saw that things 
had not changed outwardly: the beach, the 
sea, the sunshine were there; David was still 
digging. Nothing was changed outwardly— 
and yet Teresa knew that for her nothing 
would ever be the same again. This man be- 
side her had awakened in her a tumult of 
feeling greater than she had ever experienced. 
Shaken, giddy, she could yet feel a surge of 
pure happiness sweeping through her. 

“You're twenty-four today,” said Mark, 
out of a long silence, “‘and this is your first 
love—and your last. Are you happy?” 

VCS 

She was happy. The day went on and she 
did not think of time; she thought only of the 
man who had come into her life and changed 
it forever. They spoke little, but their silences 
were easy, relaxed. They played with David; 
they ran races and built castles. They bought 
lunch and ate it on the beach. As the afternoon 
drew to a close, they drove slowly back to 
London, David’s head drooping drowsily now 
on Teresa’s, now on Mark’s arm. 

“This is the last time,” said Mark, looking 
down at the boy, “that he'll be going to bed 
at your uncle’s house.” 

Teresa turned to him in surprise. “Why?” 

“Because we're leaving.” 

“But where are you going?” 

“To a flat in Abbott Square, which I shall 
take you to see—but not this evening. This 
evening I shall take you home—and then I’m 
going to talk to Lolly.” 

“Talk to Lolly?” There was apprehension 
in her voice. 

“Yes. In the absence of your mother.” 

““My mother ——” The apprehension was 
more evident now, and Mark gave her a brief 
but searching glance. 

““You’re very fond of her, aren’t you?” 

“Of course. She’s my mother. She—she 
won't like this,” said Teresa slowly. 

“Because Neville was her candidate? He 
wasn’t the man for you—and I am.” He threw 
her another glance, this time a smiling one. 
“There’s so much about me that you don’t 
know. I always imagined women were curi- 
ous—and yet you ask so few questions. I 
might be keeping all kinds of sinister knowl- 
edge from you.” 

“Are you?” 

“No. Not sinister. There’s one fact I’ve 
kept from you. It’s nothing that can affect 
what you feel or what I feel.” 

“Then it isn’t important. Do you want to 
tell me?” 

“Not yet. You’ll have to know soon—but 
today is for .. . other things. Agreed?” 

“Agreed.” 


They put David to bed and left him in Max- 
ie’s care. With Mark’s voice soothing her 
fears, nothing seemed very difficult. He was 
strong in a way that Neville, she knew now, 
had never been strong; she could lean on him, 
she could have utter confidence in his ability 
to smooth matters out; she could leave every- 
thing safely in his hands. 

Even the sight of her godfather’s car stand- 
ing in the drive of the cottage did not greatly 
disturb her newly found confidence. Lawrence 
would understand. 

In the drawing room they came face to face 
with Lolly and Sir Lawrence—and there was a 
heavy silence in the room. 

“I don’t need to ask,” said Lolly at last, 
“what’s happened. One has only to look. I’ve 


had,” she added bitterly, “hell’s own day. I 
honestly don’t understand, Teresa, how you 
could ——” 

“Won't you,” put in Mark quietly, “‘say it 
all to me?” 

‘““What is there to say? It’s too late,” said 


Lolly. ; 
“It really is too late,” said Teresa. “I'm 
sorry it’s happened this way, but . . . I love 


him very much.” 

“My dear’—Sir Lawrence’s voice was 
heavy—‘‘if you will allow me to speak to 
him ; 

Mark walked to the door and opened it and 
smiled at Teresa. “Please,” he begged. “T’ll ex- 
plain to Sir Lawrence, and you can talk to 
Lolly. Only a few minutes.” 

He closed the door behind them and faced 
the old man. Sir Lawrence, hands clasped be- 
hind his back, head bent, was walking up and 
down the room restlessly. Presently he stopped 
and looked at the younger man, with wonder 
growing slowly on his face. 
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DADDY'S TURN 


By L. V. FRANCIS 





Rockaby, Cheryl. (Rocking’s 
taboo! 

It may create some complex in 
you.) 

But if this practice puts you to 
sleep, 


Daddy may then his sanity keep! 


Here, my dear Cheryl, suck on 
your thumb. 


This habit, too, is frowned on 
by some. 


But, while you suck, you surely 
ean’t howl! 


Daddy is ready to throw in the 
towel! 


Daddy’s delinquent. He has no 
choice. 


His nerves cannot compete with 
your voice. 


Daddy’s remiss. The die is now 
cast. 

In our big bed, you slumber at 
last! 


ee 


““My word,” he said slowly at last, “but 
you're like your mother.” 

“You knew her?” 

“I knew them all—all three girls. They were 
the prettiest trio in Sussex. And your mother 
was the loveliest of the three. She died, Loliy 
told me.” 

esse 

“Well, I’m sorry.” Sir Lawrence stared un- 
seeingly at a point beyond Mark. “I’m sorry. I 
was only thirty at the time, and she was sev- 
enteen—and it was winter. We used to go 
skating. We used to glide over the ice ——” 

“Go on,” said Mark softly. 

“It was a close thing.” Sir Lawrence spoke 
dreamily. “It was a very close thing. She was 
looking up at me, and her hands were in mine, 
and she looked like an angel, and I opened my 
mouth and I was going to tell her so—tell her 
that and who knows how much more? And 
then ——” 

“And then?” 

“Then we both went down with an almighty 
crash,” Sir Lawrence told him. “‘I was all right, 
but her wrist was broken. They took her 
away—and the next time we met, she had a 
husband and I had a wife. But it was a close 
thing; a very close thing.” 

Mark smiled. ‘‘And so instead of being my 
father, you turned out to be my future god- 
father,” he said. “‘That being so, sir, you ought 
to be on my side in this little matter of 
Teresa’s engagement.” 


Sir Lawrence stared at him, his expressic 
slowly hardening. “Little matter?’ he 
peated. 

“Little matter.” Mark spoke firmly. “S 
made a mistake. She loves me; I love her vei 
dearly. I can look after her, and I think I 
make her happy.” 

“I’ve no doubt you can. But you dor 
know what you're doing,” said Sir Lawren 
moodily. “‘There’s going to be trouble 
Teresa’s mother.” 

“T hope we shall be able to make her see th: 
this is for Teresa’s happiness.” 









































Si: Lawrence had turned and was gazi 
out the window. When he faced Mark agai 
his face looked older and er haggard. 
“Lolly asked me to talk to you. She wante 
to stop this before it went too far. She came 
me and IJ agreed to explain one or two thing 
agreed to ——” He broke off. “Look,” he sa 
more abruptly. “It’s no good my moralizing ¢ 
catechizing. I'll give you a few facts and the 
you'll see how matters stand. Sit down.” 
“Do you mind if I stand?” 


and I knew him, I think, as well as anybody 
the world. He was a thoroughly good ma 
but—like Teresa—he was a bit too gentle, a b 
too defenseless, a bit too soft when it came ! 
dealing with harsh realities. Well, he marrie 
Teresa’s mother had always lived with h 
brother Hubert, and their combined i 
comes ——” 

“T know,” put in Mark quietly. ‘““Four hu 
dred to him, eight hundred to her.” 

“Hubert couldn’t get on on four hundre 
and he came down to the cottage and put ir 
strong bid for all or part of his sister’s share 
the money. She refused. Her first refusal w 
abrupt enough to make her husband a bit u 
happy; a little piece of the veil lifted—but n 
much. Then finally Hubert saw it was no u 
and—to spite his sister, or to find somebocd) 
who'd look after him—he married the wom¢ 
who cooked for him and who'd also been hj 
mistress. Then he came down to the cotta 
and told his sister what he’d done. There was} 
scene in which she was transformed, befo} 
her husband’s eyes, from a pretty little, clin 
ing, devoted wife into an ugly, spiteful, incre: 
ibly vindictive creature, hardly recognizable 
happened to be there at the time—otherwise 
wouldn’t expect to be able to make you unde 
stand what an appalling shock the sight we 
It was no surprise to her brother—it was cleqy 
that they’d got used to scenes of that kind-} 
but to her husband ——” Sir Lawrence pause} 
and looked unhappily at the younger man, a 
shook his head. “‘It’s no use,”’ he went on. ‘ 
was going to tell you that to her husband 
was a blow from which he never really reco 
ered. It’s true, but why should you believe it’ 

“Was he so. . . unrealistic?” 

“No, that’s not the word. He was vulne 
able—too vulnerable by half. I’m not going 
argue about whether a man—a strong, intel 
gent man—should have been as vulnerable 
that. But he loved her, and he believed she w 
one thing—and under stress she showed th 
she was another. He couldn’t get the pictu 
out of his mind. And Teresa’s like hi 
Teresa ——” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Teresa h 
lived in this house with her mother all the 
years without ——” 

“_____ without knowing that her moth 
has a bad temper? No, certainly not. But I c 
tell you that in all that time her mother hi 
never exhibited the incredibly ugly side slip; 
showed her husband. You needn’t try to tell nj,» 
that it’s impossible; it’s true. Lolly has madey 
her life’s work to stand between Teresa ar} 
her mother; to see that Coralie got enough F 
her own way to prevent her from—from goiip.. 
over the edge again.”’ He took out a handke 
chief and drew it across his brow. “Ov 
twenty years,” he said slowly, “‘but I swear 
you that I still remember it.” He saw Mark 1 
frown, and gave a grim smile. “You think L 
exaggerating, don’t you?” he said. ““You thir rT 
I’m a fussy old fool making a lot out } 
nothing. You don’t believe a word of this} , 

“Exhibitions of bad temper are never plea} 
ant to watch. Why should Lady Thurlod . 
be es Fees 
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- fruit-nog parfait 


New! Exciting as a rainbow! Layer 


‘op with extra fruit cocktail for 
colorful garnish. 


1 No. 214 can fruit cocktail 
1 envelope Knox gelatine 


14 teaspoons vanilla 

l4 teaspoon almond flavoring 
1 cup whipping cream 

14 teaspoon salt 





114 cups commercially prepared eggnog 


new Fruit Cocktail recipe that leads 4 lives 


es fruit-nog star 


Roll out pie crust or sugar cookie 
dough on square of Kaiser “‘Quilted”’ 
Foil. Cut out circle with pastry at- 
tached. Turn up edges and pinch into 
points. Bake. Fill with fruit-nog mix. 


Drain fruit cocktail well, measure 4% cup of the syrup. Stir 
gelatine into syrup, set over boiling water, stir until dissolved. 
Remove from heat, stir into eggnog. Add salt, flavorings. Chill 
until mixture mounds when dropped from spoon. Whip cream. 
Fold into gelatine mixture with 114 cups well drained fruit 


cocktail. Chill again 5 to 10 minutes until mixture mounds. 
Cling Peach Advisory Board + California Canning Pear Growers 


oe fruit-nog pie 


Fast becoming the new holiday des- 
sert tradition! Heap fruit-nog mix 
into nine inch pie shell. Decorate 
with remaining fruit. Chill 2 to 4 
hours before serving. 


“EASY BASIC RECIPE—with fruit cocktail, Knox Gelatine, and prepared eggnog 


e—e——— Oa a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee 


truitn0g mix 


made with Fruit Cocktail-Knox Gelatin-Eggnog 








4, fruit-nog tart 


Roll out pastry on Kaiser “‘Quilted’”’ 
Foil. Cut out 6 inch round, mold in- 
side custard cup and press pastry and 
foil together into flutes. Remove cup 
and bake. Fill with fruit-nog mix. 


fruit 
cocktail 


Canned FRUIT COCKTAIL from California 
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EE. MI"E” “2000” KITCHEN TOOLS 
Tall, tapered and terrific stainless steel tools—so good ® 
they’re guaranteed for 15 years. Sleek new modern 


design. Set shown $16.95 gift-boxed. EKCO 


EE’ E.MMI"E" EGG BEATER 
A real beauty. Powerful stainless steel blades beat 
40 times with one turn. $4.95 gift-boxed. ...the greatest name 


in housewares 

EE. MI"E" CAN OPENER 
New precision wall-type can opener. Zips cans open 
... practically “‘chands’”’ you the lid. $6.95 gift-boxed. 








































CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 
“You’ve never seen Teresa’s mother, have 
you?” 

“No.” 

. “Well, when she was young, she looked just 
as Teresa looks now—only she was even more 
ragile-looking; even more delicate-looking; 
even more gentle and graceful. With Teresa, 
all this comes from within. But her mother’s 
appearance was purely an exterior. There was 
hothing pretty below it. You were right when 
ou said that a display of wicked temper is 
never pretty to watch—but there are degrees 
of ugliness. The shocking part of Coralie’s dis- 
play was its swing from all that’s loveliest in a 
oman to all that’s ugliest. I saw it, and it 
Hidn’t do me any good—and I wasn’t her hus- 
band and I wasn’t deeply, trustingly in love 
ith her. To Teresa’s father it was a—a shock- 
ng revelation, and it was to save his daughter 
rom a similar experience that he asked Lolly 
o come and live here and—and keep the peace 
as far as possible. And that’s what Lolly’s 
Hone—and whether you agree with the ar- 
angement or whether you don’t, it’s worked. 
And if at this stage you turn up and upset the 
ork of over twenty years ”’ He stopped 
and then ended abruptly, ‘“‘Well, there it is; 
*ve told you, and you don’t agree with a 
blasted word of it, I suppose.” 

“T’m going to marry Teresa,” said Mark 
lowly. 

“And you fully understand what will hap- 
yen when her mother learns that her plans 
ave come to nothing? Four years of planning, 
shoosing a man, working patiently, secretly— 
nd successfully—to get Teresa to agree to 





“She'll make another scene,” Mark told 
tim. “‘She’ll go over the edge again; and we’ll 
ye treated to the sight of a - 
ovely woman transfigured 
ith rage. And so,”’ ended 
Mark with raised eyebrows, 
what?” 
Sir Lawrence stared at 
nim. “You take it very 
jightly.” Anger sounded for 
ihe first time in the old 
man’s voice. ‘““Do you want 
eresa to go through what 
ner father went through?” « 
“She won’t,” said Mark. “‘Her father took it 
lone. Teresa’ll have me with her. What possi- 
ble good can come, at this stage, of keeping 
rom her the knowledge that her mother can 
ook and behave like a hellcat? When she was 
younger, it was necessary to stave off unpleas- 
nt revelations. It preserved the peace and 
happiness of the household, and it enabled her 
10 grow up without shadows—and so a certain 
measure of protection was right and proper. 
ut now? She’s a grown woman, and not a 
weak one.” 
| “And so you see no need to protect her?” 
| “T shall spend the rest ef«my life trying to 
nake her happy—but I don’t feel for a mo- 
ment that she’ll need to be walled off from real 
life. She’s got to look—and see. Seeing, she’s 
zot to judge. Although I hope Lady Thurloe 
will like me, Ishan’t be unduly depressed if she 
shows any disapproval. In fact, I won’t really 
mind if she screams the place down. If you 
were going to ask me to withdraw merely in 
order to let the tigress go on sleeping—I’m 


yourself. 



































“You won't see it from Teresa’s point of 
lew?” 


ause she’s seen her sugar side up all these 
ears, I respectfully submit that you’re wrong. 
any case, the need for protection is past.” 
“You're talking sense, but good sense 
Oesn’t cover every situation. Coralie won’t 
stand aside and see her candidate defeated.” 
“Please don’t worry, sir; I’m certain we can 
work it out.” 

“If you’d seen Neville’s face an hour ago, 
ou wouldn’t have thought so. He rang up be- 
‘ore leaving town, to speak to Teresa. She 
wasn’t here. He came down. She wasn’t here. 
He drove out to my house, passing me on the 
ay. She wasn’t there. He came back. She 
asn’t here.” 

“T must give him my address,” said Mark. 

“He knows it.” 

“T’m not at Grosvenor Drive any longer.” 


UWUIWIwe 


Sympathy is never wasted 
except when you give it to 
JOHN W. RAPER 


What This World Needs 
The World Publishing Co. 


“You're not? Well, I’m glad to hear that.” 
The door opened, and he went forward to 
meet Teresa and Lolly. “D’you hear that, 
Lolly? He’s not living at Hubert’s any more; 
that’s one good thing, anyhow.” 

Lolly did not appear to be listening. ‘“There’s 
a car,”’ she said. ‘“Neville’s back. We came in 
here ——” 

“Quite right,’ said Sir Lawrence. ‘““We’ve 
got to have this out, I suppose.” 

The four in the room waited and listened; a 
car door banged, and footsteps sounded on 
the steps, in the hall. Teresa made a restless 
movement and Mark, putting out a hand, took 
one of hers and held it in a firm grasp. She 
smiled at him—a rather tremulous smile—and 
then faced the door, ready to meet Neville. 


The door opened—but it was not Neville 
who stood on the threshold. Coralie, in a neat 
suit, a fur across her shoulders, came with her, 
graceful walk into the room. She had a smile 
for Lolly and Sir Lawrence, a faint puzzled up- 
lifting of the brows for Mark; then she had 
caught Teresa in a soft embrace. 

“Darling,” she said, “I came home—as a 
surprise. Happy birthday.” 

Coralie Thurloe had in the past made a 
great many effective entrances; none of them, 
however, had had as shattering an effect as her 
appearance before the unprepared quartet in 
the drawing room. 

Teresa, muffled in her mother’s furs, had the 
advantage of being able to conceal her first 
feelings of dismay; Lolly and Sir Lawrence 
were less fortunate, and Coralie had time to 
draw some interesting conclusions from their 
confusion. 

Mark alone remained unmoved. He had 
heard much of Coralie, and now she was be- 
fore him. He let his gaze rest 
frankly upon her, and took 
in her beauty, her poise, her 
all-but-natural charm. Cer- 
tain things about her sur- 
prised him: he had not ex- 
pected the look of youth 
and freshness. 

Coralie, inher turn, noted 
Mark’s height and ease of 
manner and quiet air of 
-authority. She did not know 
who he was or why he was in her drawing 
room—but she saw that he had an air of being 
perfectly at home there. 

In a few moments Sir Lawrence had recov- 
ered his poise. ‘““Nice to see you back, Cora- 
lie,” he said. ‘“Will you allow me to present a 
young friend of mine? Mark Tudor. Son of one 
of m’old flames—Mary Grant. You must have 
heard of the three Grant sisters; they were 
local beauties.” 

“Indeed I have.” Coralie extended a hand to 
Mark. “They lived near some friends of mine 
who used to mention them frequently. How 
d’you do?” 

Mark bowed over her hand and awarded her 
full marks for deportment; he was, he knew, 
going to come in for some scratching—but not 
until she was ready. 

“Lily’—she was bending to kiss Lolly’s 
cheek—“‘it’s lovely to be back. I kept thinking 
of Teresa’s birthday, and wishing I could be 
here for it—and so I decided suddenly that I’d 
come home. And I did. Where’s Neville? 
Isn’t he dining here?” 

“Yes. He went to fetch Lawrence, and 
passed him on the way,” lied Lolly stolidly. 
“He'll be back presently. Lawrence and Mr. 
Tudor,” she added, “‘are leaving.” 

“OQh—no! Won’t you both stay and dine?” 
said Coralie. 

“No; very good of you, very good indeed,” 
said Sir Lawrence hastily, ‘‘but got to get back. 
Come ’long, young feller; we’ve got to be 
going. “By, Coralie; *by, Lolly, my dear. 
Teresa, come and see us out.” 

He ushered Mark and Teresa swiftly out of 
the house, and then he took out a large hand- 
kerchief and wiped his brow. “‘Close thing,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘Now, then, you two, I'll give 
you three minutes to make your farewells; no 
more.” He strode away to his car, and they 
looked after him with a smile. 

“Saved the day,” said Mark. “But we’ve 
only got three minutes.” He enfolded Teresa 
in his arms. ‘‘Darling Teresa,” he murmured, 
‘shall we go back now and have it out?” 






“No. Not now,” said Teresa. “Tomorrow. 
Neville will come back tonight and ——” 

“T don’t want you to have to see him alone.” 

“Tve got to, Mark. This is something I’ve 
got to do myself. You don’t know mother. 
She needs—well, a special approach.” 

Mark held her at arm’s length and studied 
her for a few moments. “If she takes it badly?” 
he asked slowly. ‘“‘Sir Lawrence hinted that she 
might.” 

“‘She’s fond of Neville, and she'll be dis- 
appointed—but she’ll come round. She knows, 
I think, that I was never entirely sure about 
Neville.” 

*““And you’re sure about me?” 


| Shine as a cook 


Teresa walked forward into his arms and 
laid her head on his chest. “‘I love you,” she 
said steadily. “I’m sorry it happened so—so 
fast and so suddenly, because it makes us look 
as though we. . . as though we lost our heads. 
But I love you and I want to spend the rest of 
my life with you, and nothing matters any 
more—much—except you. I hope mother will 
be happy, and I hope Lolly won’t be dis- 
appointed—but it won’t make any difference 
in the end. I love you.” 

He did not speak. Gently, he put his lips on 
hers and held her close to his heart. Sir Law- 
rence, turning to urge them to furry, changed 
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Simple recipe: 
Take one S.0.S. pad; 


add water; squeeze to 
bring up soap. Place 
in pan and rub briskly. 
Rinse. 


Result: Sparkling pans 
that look better and 
cook better. 


© 1956 The S. O. S. Company, Chicago 38, Ml. 
S. 0. S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 





Your grandmother never dreamed of such a thing 


...lovely china Pepper Mill Sets by Lenox 


In grandmother’s day, a pepper mill, heaven 
forbid, just had to be ugly as a butter churn, 
a flatiron, or a plow! 

A pepper mill was, just by nature, an infernal 
machine—in spite of the delightful tastes and 
flavors it dispensed. 

Now, oh what a difference! It’s that lovely 
Lenox difference. These are the first, the very 
first, china pepper mill and salt shaker sets 


LE NO-™Xx CRI 


ever made—to match fine china patterns. 
What’s more, they’re in lovely Lenox, the china 
preferred by Presidents and Kings. You can 
have them today—in your own chosen Lenox 
pattern, or in cool, chaste ivory to blend with 
other fine things. 

You'll really wish grandma could see you, 
with your good-looking table settings, your 
exquisite Lenox China, your pretty table linens, 


your charm and candlelight. And most marvel- 


ous of all, your graceful new Lenox China 
Pepper Mill Set. Wonderful gifts. Perfect for 
you and yours. Heirloom pieces for today — 
and years to come. 

Pepper Mill mechanism warranted. Prices from 
$14.95 to $19.95 a set. 


For name of your nearest Lenox dealer, write Lenox Inc., 
Dept. Y-84, Trenton, N. J. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111 
mind and remained silent; his eyes, resting 
them, were full of affection, but there were 
ases of worry on his brow. 

‘eresa stood on the drive to watch them go, 
d then went slowly back into the house. She 
nd her mother alone in the drawing room, 
hat, her fur and gloves thrown on a chair. 
Where’s Lolly?” Teresa asked. 

‘Gone to see about’an extra place at dinner. 
ling, who was that man?” 

“Mark Tudor.” 

“Why should Lawrence suddenly produce 
m? It was odd, I thought, to bring him on a 
hday call. Unless, of course, he’s staying 
h him.” 

‘No, he isn’t,”’ said Teresa. ““As a matter of 
—— 

he paused. A car had driven up to the 
se, and Teresa, who had not looked for- 
ird to Neville’s coming, felt grateful at least 
the timeliness of his arrival. She had felt 
self, a moment ago, equal to explaining the 
ation to her mother—but with Mark’s de- 
ture, something of her courage had evapo- 
ed. She felt tired, and a little more than 
prehensive; something in her mother’s voice 
disturbed her: a note of hardness below 
casual questions. It wasn’t, thought 
iresa, going to be too smooth. 

She decided, suddenly, that she would put 
| explanations until Mark could be with 
. She did not think that Neville would 
’ce the issue—not this evening. 

When the door opened to admit Neville, 
wever, he greeted Coralie with an obvious 
ort. Then his eyes, black with anger, rested 
Teresa. 

“Vve been looking for you,” he said. 
lappy birthday—if it isn’t too late.” 

‘It isn’t too late. Thank you,” said Teresa. 
is eyes were on her hand, and he saw that 
| ring was still on her finger; and he saw, 
p, from her iook that she would have taken 
off—if she had remembered. For the first 
he, Teresa knew what he was feeling. Before 
could stop herself, she had gone forward 
id put her hands in his. 

I’m sorry, Neville,” she said gently. “I’m— 
jan only say I’m sorry.” 

He drew his hands away and she saw that he 
s suffering more anger than pain. Then 
ralie was speaking in a distressed voice. 
‘Have you two quarreled?” 

“Not yet,” said Neville, without taking his 
bs from Teresa. ““And when there’s anything 
ibe said, it won’t be said between Teresa and 
self. There’s ——” 

‘Please, Neville!”’ Coralie held up a slender 
d. “I don’t know what sort of misunder- 
nding has arisen between you, but it can be 
ed over tomorrow.” 

‘I’m not going to sit down to dinner pre- 
ding that everything’s fine and rosy,” broke 
eville abruptly. “I’m not in a social mood. 
e spent the last few hours Chasing my tail 
d if I can’t have it out now with Teresa, I'll 
e back tomorrow.” 

He strode to the door, opened it and turned 
ta last look at Teresa. 

‘Don’t let yourself go quite overboard,” he 
rned her. “There are a few things you ought 
ow about him first, and perhaps some of 
bm will jerk you out of your dreams.” 





























| 


sresa and her mother stood unmoving as 
sounds of the car died away. Then Coralie 
ng slowly round to face her daughter, and 
ed her hands helplessly. 

“Have I gone mad?” she asked. “Or has 
srybody else? Teresa, what is all this about?” 
Teresa raised calm eyes to her mother’s. 
im not going to marry Neville,” she said. “‘I 
m’t love him. I’m sorry I found it out so 
e—but it isn’t too late, mother.” 

“Teresa, what has come over you? And 
40 ——”’ Coralie stopped and her eyes nar- 
ed. “This man Lawrence brought ——” 
“Yes,” said Teresa, and waited. 

“Are you telling me,’’ Coralie asked, “that 
the mere few days that I was away, you met 
s man and decided to break your engage- 
nt to Neville?” 

mYes,”” 

“You—you mean that you imagine you are 
love with this—this entire stranger?” 

“I don’t imagine it. I am in love with him,” 
d Teresa. 
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Coralie walked slowly across the room to a 
table in the corner and poured herself out a 
drink. ““How do you know?” 

“Because I feel so—so certain about it all,” 
Teresa told her mother. ‘‘With Neville, I was 
never sure. I liked him, I felt he would make 
a good husband and I thought that my—my 
lack of feeling for him was some kind of 
lack in myself. But when I met Mark—from 
the first moment, I felt something. Not love, 
at first; just curiosity, and then a sort 
of —— I can’t put it into words,” she ended 
helplessly. 

“Well, try.” Coralie spoke coldly. ‘I’ve got 
to know the whole story, surely?” 

“If you can just try to trust me—I mean 
trust me to know my own feelings ——”’ 

““My dear Teresa’’—from coldness, Cora- 
lie’s voice was now edged with contempt— 
“T’ve seen infatuated girls before. If you let a 
man like Neville go for the sake of a total 
stranger who’s been glib enough to sweep you 
off your feet, you'll be insane. Crazy. What 
sort of a man can he be, to come near you at 
all when you’re engaged to someone else? Or 
didn’t you tell him?” 

“He knew.” 


“And you can admire, look up to, love a 
man who could do that?” 

““Need we argue about it?” 

“Argue? Do you expect me to come home 
and see all my plans, all your plans in ruins, 
and simply offer my congratulations? Do you 
expect me to tell Neville that we’re sorry, but 
you met a man last week you think you’d 
rather marry? Good heavens, Teresa, people 
can’t do these things! Who is this man? What 
do you know about him—except that Law- 
rence knew his mother? Where does he come 
from? What has he to offer you? What ——” 

She stopped. The door had opened, and 
Lolly had come into the room. Teresa had a 
curious feeling that she had been standing out- 
side the door waiting for a suitable moment to 
interrupt, and her heart lifted in gratitude. 

“T suppose you know what’s been going 
on?’ Coralie asked her as she entered. 

“T don’t know much,” said Lolly. “If you’re 
going to ask my opinion, I like him.” 

“Can you tell me anything at all about 
him?” 

“Not much. Except he wanted Teresa and 
he got her. Must be something in him, wouldn’t 
you say?” 


NEXT MONTH 


SHOULD YOU CHANGE THE COLOR OF YOUR HAIR? 
(AND, IF SO, WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW FIRST) 


I's “socially acceptable” now to dye hair any color, says Dawn 
Crowell Norman. But some hair takes artificial coloring better than 
others, some products are not safe for everyone. All the facts, cautions 
and advice from the Beauty Editor of the JOURNAL. 


“17M SORRY I GOT A DIVORCE”’ 


A young woman who was “the injured party” in the divorce case five 
years ago and who is still in her twenties, successful at her job, and 
with a pleasant home, tells why she deeply regrets the break with her 


husband. 


A NEW SERIAL BEGINS 


What happened at the little French hotel during a few hot weeks in 
August, starting so quietly and then suddenly rocketing into intense 
drama. “The Greengage Summer” is the new novel by Rumer Godden, 
author of “The Story of Holly and Ivy,” page 42. 


AND A NEW CONDENSED NOVEL, COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


The big man asked, “Now what’s all this about your roommate? 


About Miss Holbrook?” Linda said, “It’s just 


” and stopped. 





Something was flashing in her mind as lights flashed in the tunnel the 


train sped through: I didn’t tell him her name. . 


. so how does he 


know? Frances and Richard Lockridge tell the story in their newest 
mystery romance, “Catch as Catch Can.” 


SHE HUNG HER DIPLOMA (FROM BRYN MAWR) 
RIGHT OVER THE WASHING MACHINE 


“At least she learned enough to choose the right man,” said Priscilla 
Ricker’s mother when her daughter, 21. married Ted, also 21. Cash 
assets: $18.46. Ten years later the Rickers have four children, a new 
home in Midland, Texas, and Ted has his own business as an oil 
broker. Next installment of How America Lives. 


LEMON HONEY ON PINEAPPLE—DELICIOUS! 


Or spoon it, warm, over gingerbread for a perfect winter-night dessert. 
The recipe is one of nine new ways to use winter fruits—beautiful to 
look at, nutritious and treats to eat. Theyre “Collector’s Items.” 


SHE MAKES NEEDLE-POINT SLIPPERS 


Richard Rodgers, the composer, is still wearing the slippers his wife 
made for him seven years ago. She also sews, knits—even designed a 
rug with colors and flowers borrowed from her favorite Chelsea plates. 
Mrs. Rodgers is No. 1 in the JouRNAL’s new series, “Creative Women.” 


PRETTIEST QUILT YOU EVER SAW FOR A CHILD’S BED 


There are eighteen appliquéd blocks (easy to make) set together with 
squares of print, telling the story of Pinocchio’s adventures. In charm- 
ing colors, it’s a JOURNAL pattern. 


Also Wilhela Cushman’s news of first summer fashions with photo- 
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“Every plausible schemer since the world 
began,” said Coralie, ““has been able to work 
on women. Has it struck anybody that Teresa 
is rather a good match?” 

“T don’t quite honestly think he’s had time 
to cook up any dirty motives,” said Lolly. 
“This is one of those cases you read about, 
when they take one look and go into a daze. 
And if you ask me,’’ she proceeded without 
pause, “‘the most sensible thing for you to do, 
Coralie, is to meet Mark Tudor and see what 
you think of him.” 

“T have seen Mark Tudor, and I have no 
wish to talk to him,” said Coralie. ““What I 
want to do is get Teresa back to her right 
senses.” 

“Perhaps Neville will do that,” suggested 
Lolly. ‘For the moment, I’ve cooked a very 
fine birthday dinner and it isn’t going to be 
improved by neglect—so hadn’t we better 
think about eating?” 

Coralie gathered together her things. “If 
you'll forgive me,” she said, “I'd rather not 
pretend that this is a small matter which we 
can all ignore. Will you have something sent 
up to my room?” 

“If you prefer it,” said Lolly. “But it’s 
Teresa’s birthday and a 

““ ___ and I gave up my cruise and came 
home to see her—and she has made it clear 
that I might just as well have stayed away,” 
said Coralie coldly. ‘So I may as well go to my 
room. Good night.” 





When Teresa got into bed that night and 
settled herself against the pillows, the tele- 
phone gave a ring and then Mark’s voice was 
sounding in her ears. 

“Good timing?” he asked. “I pictured you 
just in bed.” 

“T love you,” said Teresa. 

“IT know. I knew all the time. Has your 
mother loosed all her fury?” 

“She’s disappointed, and I suppose she’s 
angry, but ——” 

“Then the worst is fe come. I’m glad. I want 
to be with you. Will you promise to head off 
any crisis until I come?” 

““Yes—but why should you expect a crisis?” 


ae 

One of the most dangerous creatures in all 
nature,” said Mark, “‘is a mother going into 
action for her young. There’s only one force 
more lethal, and that’s a woman deprived of 
something she worked for and succeeded in 
not getting. Your mother will make trouble; 
will you believe that, my darling Teresa?” 

“She might make a scene. But when she 
knows that my mind is made up, she’ll under- 
stand that she can’t do anything.” 

“And that’s the point at which the curtain 
will rise on the big scene. And now forget ev- 
erything but the fact that I love you with all 
my heart and that in future you’re mine and 
not your mother’s. Closé your eyes; I’m going 
to kiss you.” > 

Teresa closed her eyes. 


She slept late. When she went downstairs to 
the small, sunny room in which she and her 
mother always breakfasted, she paused for a 
moment on the threshold, her eyes taking in 
the pleasant picture within. 

Her mother sat on a high-backed chair 
drawn up to the oval table; she wore a pale 
pink housecoat with an immensely full skirt 
that billowed round her as she sat. The table 
was agleam with silver—the tall coffeepot, the 
milk and cream jugs, the sugar bowl. The 
china was pale green, the tablecloth a green of 
a slightly darker shade. The sun shone in 
through the long open window; outside, the 
grass lay under aMfaint haze; the hum of a 
mowing maching sounded in the distance. At 
one end of the table lay a neat pile of morning 
papers and ne agazines; as Teresa came in, 
Coralie folded the newspaper she had been 
reading, and tilteta cheek for Teresa to kiss. 

“Did you sleep well, darling?” she asked. 

“Beautifully, thank you, mother. Where’s 
Lolly?” 

“She’s shopping in Brighton.” 

Teresa helped herself to coffee and put two 
slices of bread into the toaster; she was out- 
wardly calm, but within she was reassessing 
the peaceful scene. This room, the breakfast, 
her mother might look the same—but Lolly 
did not go shopping in Brighton at this time of 










the morning: she went—if she went at all—in 
the afternoon, when the household matters 
had been arranged. 

“That’s unusual, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Unusual?” Her mother’s glance, faintly 
surprised, met hers over a large and glossy 
magazine. “Lolly going shopping?” 

“Tf she wants to shop in the morning, she 
goes into the village. Why the rush into 
Brighton?” 

“J imagine,” said Coralie carelessly, “that 
she’s gone in to see Lawrence. We had a slight 
argument. I imagine Lolly has gone carrying 
tales to her old friend.” 

The contempt in her tone brought the color 
to Teresa’s cheeks. Slow, unaccustomed anger 
rose in her, but she kept her voice steady. 
“‘What was the argument about?” she asked. 

“Don’t try to be naive, my pet,” begged 
Coralie. “I go away for little more than a 
week, and during that time Lolly allows you to 
make a fool of yourself with a man nobody 
has ever heard of. Did you think I would let it 
pass without even mentioning it?” 

“Lolly had nothing whatever to do with it. 
When she saw Mark, it was too late to do 
anything.” 

“You mean that you fell deeply in love with 
him after one glance?” 

“T think so,” said Teresa steadily. 

“You met him, I understand’’—Coralie’s 
voice now held open contempt—“in your 
Uncle Hubert’s house?” 

Teresa hesitated; Lolly had obviously been 
under cross-examination. “Yes.” 

“And this man is living there as a boarder— 
a lodger?” 

“Yes. At least, he was. He’s not living there 
any more.” 

Coralie leaned back. “He has a job?” 

“Yes. He’s—he’s something in the City.” 

“What, exactly?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He has an income? Prospects?” 

“We didn’t go into it.” 

“He saw you at your uncle’s, knew who you 
were, knew from what he had heard previ- 
ously in the house that you were certainly not 
poor. He set out to make an impression on 
you—and he succeeded.” 

“Yes, he succeeded.” 

“T rang up Neville early this morning,” pro- 
ceeded Coralie;*‘and I asked him to go to your 
uncle’s house and’ make inquiries about this 
man. They must know something about him. 
When we know a little, we can find out more.” 

“And if you don’t find out anything dis- 
creditable?” asked Teresa. 

“His behavior all the way has been dis- 
creditable. Why do you think he was in so 
great a hurry to pursue you? Because I was 
away. Why was he so anxious to get away last 
night? Because he didn’t want to be questioned 
tooclosely by me. Why isn’t he here this morn- 
ing, to present his case?” 

“He will be,” said Teresa. 

“And so will Neville. He’s coming down as 
soon as he has been to your uncle’s house.” 

Teresa sat unmoving, her hands clasped 
tightly on her lap, her toast untouched, her 
coffee untasted. She had expected some initial 
opposition from her mother, but she had not 
been prepared for this cool, swift action. There 
ha en little talk of feelings; her mother was 
unreservedly, inflexibly on the side of Neville. 
She would not feel drawn to Mark because her 
daughter loved him; she would not see him un- 
til she had sufficient evidence with which to 
confront and if possible convict him. 


A picture of Neville rose in her mind. He 
had, she supposed, been in love with her—but 
she had at no time experienced in his company 
any of the warmth, thé’Confidence, the trem- 
bling joy that had come whemshe had lain in 
Mark’s arms. Neville had affectionate, 
but nothing more. Now she ed to hear her 
mother’s advice to him: ““Giye her time; don’t 
rush her.” She saw her own early misgivings 
brushed aside, and knew that if there had been 
no Mark to appear at this late hour to save 
her, she would have married Neville and spent 
the rest of her life regretting it. 

She brought Mark into her mind picture and 
set him beside Neville. Two men: one broad 


and powerful, the other slight, tall, in his way 
as strong. Neville, dark and serious; Mark, 
fair and incurably lighthearted Light of 


heart? Deep and generous of heart. He would 
not come up to her mother’s material require- 
ments: he had spoken little of his background 
or his prospects—but she knew that she herself 
was content to take him as he was, and she 
knew with a deep certainty that she would be 
safe with him all her life. 

Her mother’s voice brought her back to her- 
self. “Did you hear me, Teresa? Neville is 
here. His car is outside, and I gave orders that 
he was to be shown into the drawing room 
when he came. I’m going upstairs to dress; 
will you go and see him?” 

Teresa went into the drawing room. Neville 
turned to face her as she entered; he spoke at 
once, and his voice was quiet. 

“Your mother asked me to come down,” he 
said. “I’ve one or two things to tell her—but I 
would have come in any case. I had to see you.” 

Teresa stood helplessly in the middle of the 
room. “I’m... sorry, Neville,” she said. “I 
can’t say any more than that. I know it’s in- 
adequate, but . . . I should never have become 
engaged to you.” She slipped his ring off her 
finger and, as he made no move to take it, 
placed it gently on the table between them. 
“Please forgive me.” 

He stared miserably at the ring. Then he 
picked it up and put it into his pocket. 

“Perhaps youll put it on again one day,”’ he 
said. “I’ve no doubt that you’re pretty well in- 
fatuated with this fellow—but he isn’t exactly 
all you think he is, you know.” 

“T know that my mother asked you to go to 
my uncle’s house and make inquiries about 
him. I hope you didn’t do anything of the 
kind.” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t [? A man comes 
out of the blue and you hand me back my ring. 
If I didn’t want to know who and what he was, 
I'd be a fool. And if those who’ve got your in- 
terests at heart didn’t check up on him, they’d 
be even greater fools. You fell in love, or 
thought you did, and after that inquiries 
seemed superfluous. And that’s why it was left 
to others to make the inquiries for you—to 
stop you from going any further before you’ve 
got your eyes wide open.” 

“I’m not infatuated, Neville.” 

““My dear, you are—deeply and thoroughly. 
You're a decent, gentle, trusting girl, just the 
right material for these parasites to get a hold 
on. But I'll wait and say it to your mother.” 

“If it concerns Mark, you can say it to me.” 

The door opened to admit Coralie, but 
close behind her came Lolly and Sir Lawrence. 
Coralie had no choice but to step aside and 
admit them. The cold look on her face told 
her extreme reluctance to see them at this 
moment. 

“Good morning, Coralie,” began Sir Law- 
rence at once. “‘I came back to see if you and I 
could talk over certain things.” 

“Lolly brought you. I told Teresa,” said 
Coralie, “that she had gone running to you— 
and I was right.” 

“Quite right,” said Lolly. She had turned to 
face Coralie—but before turning, her eyes had 


sought Teresa’s and her lips had formed one 
word: outside. 

It was enough. With a murmured excuse, 
Teresa fied out onto the drive to where Mark’s 
car stood, and into the arms of Mark. 

He could feel her swiftly beating heart, and 
his arms closed more tightly around her; his 
lips were on her hair. 

“Tosing your nerve?” he asked gently at 
last. 

She freed herself and looked up at him. 
“No—oh, no! But . . . I thought mother 
would be angry and then come round. Only 
she isn’t angry. She’s—she’s just cold and— 
and she sent Neville to find out things about 
you.” 

“T know. I saw Zoe.’ He cupped his hands 
about her face and smiled down at her. “And 
now you'll hear the whole sinister story.” 

She laughed up at him, love in her eyes. 
“Have you concealed anything from me?” 

“Yes; I told you. Nothing that could affect 
us—you and me. But there are certain facts 
that Neville has brought to light, and you’d 
better come inside and let him throw them in 
my face.” 

“We could go now—go away,” she said. 
“Couldn’t we, Mark? Nobody could stop us. 
We could go away and leave all the recrimina- 
tions behind, and all the arguments and all the 
quarreling.” 

“We could.” Mark bent and kissed her. 
“We could—but I'd rather get it all over now. 
Are you frightened?” 

“If you’re with me—no.” 

“Then we'll go in and the music will strike 
up. Come on.” 

Coralie gave Mark a brief contemptuous 
look as he entered. ““Here is Mr. Tudor.” She 
swung round to face Teresa. ““You formed 
your opinion of this man without having any 
knowledge of what he’s really like. Neville 
made some inquiries about him from your 
uncle, and ——” 

““Not her uncle,” corrected Mark quietly. 
“Tt was her aunt who gave him all the facts.” 

“And the facts are these,’ said Coralie. 
“The first fact—isn’t itso, Mr. Tudor?—is that 
you were living at Grosvenor Drive in order to 
find out all you could about my brother’s 
monetary affairs.” 

“Absolutely correct,” said Mark quietly. 

“You went, in fact, to spy on them all?” 

“You put it very harshly.” 

“You found out that if you could prove cer- 
tain suspicions you had concerning Mrs. 
Towers and the other people in the house, you 
could use the knowledge profitably?” 

“Correct,” said Mark. 

“You found out what you went to find 
out—and then you told Mrs. Towers what you 
know. But—for reasons of your own, you 
didn’t go to the police. That’s correct, isn’t it?” 

“Quite correct,’ said Mark, and put out a 
hand to take one of Teresa’s. “Is that all?” 

“All? A spy, an informer, and probably a 
blackmailer.”’ Coralie’s voice broke on an un- 
pleasant laugh. “Should there be any more?” 
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“Yes.” It was Neville speaking. “Just 
thing more. I told you that he’d found on 
what he went to find out, but I didn’t tell y 
what it was. I would have said it before 
hadn’t thought that it would give pain to La 
Thurloe. It concerns her brother,” said Nevill 

“Nothing that concerns my brother will gf 
me the slightest pain,”’ said Coralie. “Is he ill 

“No.” Neville hesitated. “‘He’s—he’s dea 
He’s been dead some time.” 

There was silence in the room, broken t 
Coralie’s voice. ““But I don’t understand. } 
brother can’t be dead, or I should have bee 
told of his death. The lawyers would have hi 
to know. I would have had to know.” . 

“There were reasons why his wife didn 
want anybody to know th had died.” 

‘But that was impossible.” Coralie frowne 
‘On his death, his income was to go to mean 
then to —— Oh!” She stopped abruptly. “€ 
course—the money,” she said in a slow, tens 
voice. “The money!” 

She swung round on Mark. “You knew 
and you said nothing to Teresa. You kne 
that he had died and that that woman wa 
living on money that should have been mine? 

“Yes, I knew,” said Mark. 

There was a pause. Coralie drew a long 
noisy breath. “When did he die?” she d 
manded, her voice vibrant with rage. 


Marks eyes went slowly round the circle: 
Coralie, her face white, her eyes burning 
fury; to Neville, pale and expectant; to § 
Lawrence and Lolly and Teresa. Then his gaz} 
came back to rest on Coralie. ' 

**He died,” he told her slowly, “fifteen yeat 
ago.” 

In the long, tense silence that hung over th 
room after Mark’s revelation, Teresa foun} 
that her courage had returned. The storm wa 
about to break—but there was something to b 
said first. She stepped to Neville’s side; tk 
words she said to him came easily and quietly 
and carried absolute conviction. , 

“You told me I was infatuated,” she said} 
“but you were wrong. Try to believe this 
Neville: nothing that happens now or in th 
future will affect what I said to you this morr 
ing. Whatever comes of this feeling betweet 
Mark and myself, I know one thing: I sha! 
never marry anybody but him.” 

Neville’s eyes rested on hers. “I don’t kno 
how you can bring yourself to care for him, ¢ 
to trust him—but I know I’m washed up. An 
that’—he managed a smile—“doesn’t leay 
me much to stay for.” 

“Don’t go!’ Coralie spoke sharply. “Ne 
ille, | forbid you to go!” 

“If Teresa ever wants me, she knows whe! 
to find me.” He looked at Teresa. ““Good-by 
and good luck.” 

He was gone swiftly. Then Coralie had 
to the door and was calling: 

‘Neville! Neville—come back!” 

His only answer was the screech of tires aj 
he turned out of the gateway. She closed th 
door and gave Mark a long look of utte| 
hatred. She said slowly, “You will pleasi 
leave my house and not return to it.” 

“I must make at least one more visit, 
pointed out Mark. “To take Teresa away.” | 

Coralie’s mouth tightened until the soft req 
lips hardened into a straight and ugly lin 
After one glance, Lolly stepped forward. 

“There’s no point in standing here and say 
ing things we'll all be sorry for later on,” sh¢ 
suggested. “I think, Teresa, you ought to seng 
Mark home, and then we can ——” } 

“Get him out,’ came from Coralie in 
strangled voice. 

“Yes. Mark’’—Lolly turned to him—‘“‘yo 
can see, can’t you, that it would be better 
you went away at once?” 

“Get out,’ came from Coralie in the sai 
strangled voice. | 

“Not quite yet,” said Mark. “You madi 
certain inquiries about me and you have p' 
forward a number of accusations; if you won 
discuss Teresa’s future, you must allow me, 
think, to ——” : 

Coralie had taken a step toward Teresa, ant 
was looking at her with burning eyes. “You 
got him in. Get him out,” she ordered. “If yor 
don’t, you'll be sorry. I’m warning you.” 

Teresa stood quite still. She had seen he 
mother irritated, petulant, angry; hac 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 116. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
become used to the quick changes from gra- 
ciousness to querulousness; she had heard the 
soft tones become hard and even shrill. But the 
changes had been momentary; a word from 
herself or from Lolly had been sufficient to re- 
store the smoothness to Coralie’s brow, the 
sweetness to her demeanor. This woman with 
a drawn mouth and gleaming eyes was a 
stranger to her, and after the first moment of 
horror, Teresa’s heart filled with compunction 
and pity. 

“Don’t worry, mother,” she said in a low, 
hurried voice, ““Mark will go. He’ll go now.” 


She turned to him. ““Won’t you, Mark?” 
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“No,” said Mark gently. 

‘But’? —Sir Lawrence spoke incredulously— 
“but my dear fellow, can’t you see that you're 
upsetting Lady Thurloe? This is no time to 
demand explanations or to ——” 

‘I’m demanding nothing,” said Mark in the 
same quiet voice. “Teresa has done me the 
honor of saying that she loves me and will 
marry me. I’m not presuming to ask liking or 
affection from Lady Thurloe; all I’m saying is 
that before leaving the house I should be al- 
lowed to clear my name and present my cre- 
dentials. I shall then go away and return, if 
Lady Thurloe wishes, only once more: to 
claim Teresa.” 
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“You sneaked in,” Coralie told Mark, “be- 
hind my back. I was away, and you knew you 
had to act quickly. Nothing about you or 
your circumstances is of any interest to any- 
body here. You will never marry Teresa if I 
have anything to do with it—and I shall have 
a great deal to do with it. I refuse to listen to 
anything you want to say. Now get out.” 

Her last words were shouted, and Teresa’s 
face slowly became chalk-white. She looked 
at Mark appealingly. “You can’t do any good 
by staying,” she said. “Please go.” 

“I'll go,” said Mark, “when I’ve said this: 
I love you and I mean to marry you. Nothing 
your mother can say or do will alter this fact. 
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You are of age and you are free—and you lo 
me.” His voice softened. “You do love r 
Teresa?” 

“Yes. Yes, Mark, but ——” 

“Then nothing can harm either of us.” 
turned to Lady Thurloe. “*Please understz 
that. Teresa’s engagement was a mistak 
and ——” 

“‘Damn you!” said Coralie in a low voic 
“Oh, damn you.” 

““____ and she is now in love with me. 
shall marry as soon as ——”’ 

“Pll see you dead first,” said Coralie. 

Teresa gave a little sound of misery, 
nobody heard it; the room might have be 
empty save for the two ute now faced ea 
other by the window: Coralie, tense with ra 
| and hatred and looking like an animal abo 
to spring; and Mark, tall, calm, his gray ey: 
_held unmovingly on the distraught wo 
before him. 

“Teresa is going to marry me—but th 
not why you are angry,” he told her in a slo* 
deliberate tone. “You are angry because 

“You knew he’d been dead all those yea 
didn’t you?” she broke in fiercely. ““And yé 
| knew that that woman was living on moi 
that should have been mine? And you didr 
| go to the police?” 
| “No.” 

“Why didn’t you? Because you saw som! 
thing for yourself in it?” 

“I saw something for your brother’s wide 
in it. She needed the money.” 

“She was a thief—and you knew it. F 
fifteen years she had been defrauding me—a 
you didn’t expose her.” 

“I felt that she was using the money tob 
ter purpose than you would have done.” 

“Four hundred pounds a year—for fifte 
years. Did you work that sum out?” 

“Yes, I did. The total came to six thousai! 
pounds.” | 
_ “And you knew that it should have coi 

to me?” 

“Yes, I knew,” said Mark. “‘But when I 
certain that Mr. Towers had died—he di 
abroad, of a heart attack—I had to deci 
| whether I should expose a woman who 

using the money to good purpose, and ma| 
her give it up to a woman who would use} 
simply to add to the comfort she already ef" 
joyed. I thought you had enough—and I knd 
she hadn’t. It was a very easy choice.” 

“You wouldn’t by any chance have thoug| 
| of blackmailing her?” 
| Mark smiled; a brief, cold smile. “‘No 
knew that money meant a great deal to yo 
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been caused by the fact that he wanted sor 
of your money—and you refused to let h 


income from your brother’s wife. If I 
imagined that you would be generous, that y] 
| would have shared the income with her, tli}! 
you would have given her all or part of it |] the 
her needs—I would have told you the trui}\ 


with it?” 
For answer, Coralie raised a hand and le 

it viciously across his cheek. There was} lun 
moment’s dead silence, broken by a gasp } ik 
horror from Teresa. der 
Jack 

She had never in her life seen anybo} sw 
struck. Nobody had ever raised a hand }en 
her; her childish chastisements had been }/0i 
the form of tasks or penalties suited to t| 
wrongdoing. She had seen violence on the sta} 


experience had ever deliberately injured < 
other person. 
Now before her was the spectacle of Iie 





seated before a breakfast table, quiet, 
finitely gracious; now a _ harridan, han 
curled like claws, a face twisted to incredil 
ugliness, eyes almost blind with fury. 


Mark stood unmoving. 
“Please hear what I have to say.’’ His vo}}i 
was heavy with contempt, and tears, unfé 
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unheeded, began to run down Teresa’s 
cheeks. “I love Teresa and I am going to 
marry her. You cannot stop me and you can- 
not stop her. And you cannot hurt either of 
‘us any more.” 

_ For a moment Coralie’s head went from 
side to side like someone seeking escape—then 
_she had made a rush to a table and seized a 
wheavy vase. For one appalled second it 
seemed that she would hurl it at Mark—but 
she dashed it, instead, to the wall and it 
shattered into a dozen pieces. Before they had 
fallen to the ground, she had thrown a deli- 
cate china plate and two delicate statuettes. 

“Mother!” Teresa started forward, but 
Lolly’s strong arm barred her way. 

“Leave this to me,” she said firmly. “I told 
him that this would happen.” She was beside 
Coralie, and had taken her arm. ‘““Come with 
ime,” she said gently. ““Come and lie down. 
Come along and I'll settle you down with a 
good hot cup of something, and then you can 
sleep for a bit. Come along.” 

There was a moment’s uncertainty—and 
ithen Coralie had turned and was accompany- 
ing her. When the door closed behind the two 
‘women, Teresa walked tremblingly to a win- 
|dow and stood with her back to it, staring 
jacross the room at Mark, her eyes wide and 
‘incredulous. 

Mark took a step forward and then stopped. 
“Teresa ——” 

“You—you knew,” she said slowly. “You 
knew that mother would—would ——” 

“Yes, I knew.” 

“You—you baited her. You said what you 
did to—to make her—to make her lose control 
and —— That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“That’s true,” acknowledged Mark. 


The government is us; we are the 
government, you and I. 
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“You knew, and you didn’t care how she 
‘looked, or how she behaved, because you— 
because you wanted me to see her. . . like 
that.” 

Mark’s mouth suddenly twisted in pain. 
“Yes,” he said. 

“You say you love me—and yet you could 
}make my mother . . . you could expose 
Wher -——” Her voice became strangled and 
Iidied away. ‘Please go away,” she said in a low 
oice. 

“Will you listen to me, Teresa?” 

“No. What you did just now—it was hor- 
rible. And you did it deliberately, and ——” 
here was a pause, and when she spoke again 
ther voice was inflexible. “Please go away,” 
she said. “I never wanf to see you again. 
Never. Never.” 

She did not know how long she stood there. 
She heard no sound. But when at last she 
urned, she saw that Mark had gone. 


i 


Teresa did not see her mother until the 
following day. Then, passing her room before 
jlunch, she saw the door open, and paused 
before it. Coralie lay in bed, behind her shoul- 
ders a pile of snowy pillows. She wore a loose 
jacket of palest blue; her eyes, of a deeper 
hade of blue, looked out at Teresa calmly, 
jjeven placidly. Of yesterday’s storm there was 
not the smallest sign, unless it showed in the 
slightly heightened color in her cheeks. She 
had never looked more lovely, more com- 
posed, more self-possessed. 

Lolly, tray in hand, edged Teresa aside. “Let 
our mother have her lunch in peace,’’ she 
rged. ““Then you can come up and see her and 
alk as much as you please.”’ She laid the tray 
before Coralie. ‘““Chicken and mushroom,” 
she told her, ‘‘and the teeniest bottle of white 
ine to make you feel good. Teresa’’—she 
poke over her shoulder—‘“‘I’ll join you down- 
tairs.”” 

4 When she came down, Teresa was standing 

by the sideboard looking listlessly at the food 
placed upon it. She looked up as Lolly entered, 
but for a time neither spoke. Yesterday they 
sphad said little to each other; Lolly had spent 
{gmost of the day waiting on Coralie. 


“Well”—Lolly pulled out a chair and sat 
heavily upon it—“‘it’s over. It’s over and done 
with. And if I were you, I wouldn’t let it 
worry me.” She put up a hand and pushed 
back her hair. ““You know what, Teresa? I’m 
a fool and that old livery Lawrence is a fool. 
We wanted you to grow up thinking your 
mother was an angel—and that was wrong.” 

““No—you weren’t wrong,” said Teresa. 

““Yes—we were,” said Lolly. “I feel at this 
moment like a woman who’s been holding her 
ears waiting for an explosion to go off, only 
to find that there’s no explosion and, what’s 
more, no bomb. Any time during the past 
five years or more, you could have found out 
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that your mother had hell’s own temper— 
and it wouldn’t have hurt you. But we were so 
busy protecting you that we didn’t see you 
were grown up and not a baby any more. And 
now you can go ahead and talk.” 

“Do we have to? I mean, do we have to 
talk about—about that?’ asked Teresa. 

“Yes, we do. Mark understood that. And 
Mark was right.” 

‘**Mark was wrong. Please, Lolly, don’t let’s 
talk about it.” 

“If you don’t want to, I won’t. But why not 
give it all a good airing? What do you think it 
feels like for me to know that something your 
father wanted to protect you from has hap- 
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pened—is over, done with, finished with, and 
could have been over and done with years 
ago?” 

““My father tried to —— I don’t under- 
stand,” Teresa said. 

« “Then sit down and I'll tell you.” 

Teresa sat down. Lolly pushed her plate 
aside, put her elbows on the table. 

““When you first spoke of going to see your 
Uncle Hubert,” she said, “I was frightened. If 
your mother found out, I knew it would make 
trouble. I was afraid she might make a 
scene—the kind of scene she made yesterday, 
the kind of scene she made when your uncle 
came and told her he’d married Zoe. It was 
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your father’s first view of the other side of your 
mother—and it had an effect on him that 
never wore off. And he was afraid it would 
affect you in the same way. I promised him 
I'd come and live here and do what I could to 
keep your mother contented enough to pre- 
vent her from doing—well, what she did 
yesterday.” 

*“You mean that all these years you’ve been 
giving in to mother because you thought ——” 

“Tt wasn’t a matter of giving in. You get 
to know how to handle certain people, after 


a time.” 

“When did you tell Mark that mother 
might ——” 

““____ make a scene? I didn’t. I hinted—and 


then I got Lawrence to talk to him.” 

“He worked mother up, deliberately and 
callously.” 

“He wanted a showdown—and he got it.” 
Lolly looked at Teresa’s white, strained face. 
“You're worrying,” she said gently. 

“Tf you think I’m worrying about Mark, 
you're wrong.” 

“Then you’re worrying because you want to 
know what your mother means to do about 
LOE 

“ese: 

“Why don’t you go upstairs and find out?” 

Teresa looked at her, and pushed away her 
plate. “I will,” she said. “I'll go now.” 

Teresa, tapping gently on her mother’s 
door, went in to find the tray still on her bed. 
Coralie had, Teresa noted, eaten and drunk 
everything. She put the tray on a table and 
sat on the edge of the bed, and Coralie studied 
her briefly. ““How much did you know about 
what was going on at your uncle’s house?” 
Coralie asked. 

“Nothing whatsoever.” 

“You accepted, I suppose, the explanation 
you were given—that your uncle was abroad?” 

“Wiest 

“Fifteen years ——” Coralie spoke mus- 
ingly. “She must have been laughing at me— 
for fifteen years. But I don’t think”’—her voice 
did not lose its gentleness—“I don’t think 
she’ll laugh much longer.” 

“T’—Teresa hesitated—‘I did like her, 
mother.” 

Coralie gave a slight smile. “Darling, you 
liked her because you had no means of know- 
ing what sort of woman she really was. Lying 
here, yesterday and this morning, I’ve been 
thinking about you. It isn’t really wise to pro- 
vide too much shelter for one’s children. They 
should be taught what the world is really like, 
what people are really like.” 

“Yes, they should,” agreed Teresa. 

“Going to that house at all was a hideous 
mistake. You weren’t equipped to judge them: 
you were taken in—and now, I hope, you'll 
see how near you were to wrecking your life.” 


Teen sat quietly, and appeared to listen— 
but her mind was only partly on her mother’s 
words. She was struggling to set her world 
straight once more, and she was aware that 
she could not arrange it exactly as it had been 
before her mother’s outburst. Nothing, she 
realized, had changed—except her own focus. 
The picture had sharpened, and the defects 
were visible—but they had been there always, 
and if she had allowed herself to get a closer 
view, she would have seen them before. Lolly 
and her godfather had decided that she should 
get only the distant, softened view—but all 
their protection would have been in vain if she 
had not lent herself to the deception. She had 
joined in the conspiracy; she had exercised all 
Lolly’s care, and more, to keep her mother’s 
most charming side uppermost. She had pre- 
ferred to keep the scene in all its lovely com- 
pleteness: Folly Cottage in all its trim beauty, 
her mother in all her smoothness and ele- 
gance—and their lives a succession of pleas- 
ant, ordered days. It had been a fagade—and 
she had been aware of it in the deep, deep re- 
cesses of her mind—and she had chosen to 
leave things as Lolly and Lawrence had ar- 
ranged them. 

But Mark. . . . Mark had been resolved to 
sweep away pretenses. He wanted her to see 
her mother as she was—and he had shown her. 

He had shown her. He had been right—but 
he had been cruel. He had glimpsed, before it 
was too late, the ugliness of what he was about 
to reveal—and he had torn aside the last 
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shreds of pretense and left her mother naked 
under the white light of truth. 

Coralie reached for the little book in which 
she kept telephone numbers. “I’m going to 
ring up Walter Creed. I’m sorry I shan’t be 
able to see his expression when he finds out 
that for fifteen years he’s been paying my in- 
come to somebody who wasn’t entitled to it. 
I shall prosecute, of course,”’ went on Coralie. 

““Prosecute?” 

“Naturally. Fifteen years—four hundred a 
year. I don’t know what Walter will call it. 
Misrepresentation? She must have been sign- 
ing my brother’s name for all those years. 
False pretenses.” 

“Mother” —Teresa spoke gently, but ur- 
gently—“‘couldn’t you just . . . let it go?” 

“Let it go? You mean zof sue her?” 

“Couldn’t you perhaps see her or ask 
Walter Creed ——” 

“Teresa, would you leave this to me, please? 
Do you think for one moment that I shall be- 
have as though six thousand pounds meant 
nothing at all to me? After my brother’s 
death, it was mine—and she stole it.” 

Teresa waited, but there was nothing more; 
no word of regret for Hubert’s death, no 
curiosity regarding his end. Coralie had been 
wronged, and was in pursuit of those who had 
wronged her. 

She rose and picked up the tray. “I'll take 
this downstairs,’ she said. 

After much searching, Teresa found Lolly 
seated in the small summerhouse at the end 
of the garden, staring out with a blank and 
uninterested gaze at the little fish swimming 
in the pond nearby. She had been crying; her 
square, ugly face was mottled and her eyes 
red-rimmed. As Teresa came up to her, she 
made a clumsy attempt to get rid of the traces 
of tears. 

“Lolly”’—Teresa sat on the wooden bench 
beside her and took her hand—‘‘Lolly, I’ve 
never seen you cry.” 

“Cry—crying’s no use,” said Lolly heavily. 
“Except to make me uglier than I am.” 

“Was it very difficult, all these years—keep- 
ing mother happy?” 

“No. It became a sort of habit. If an argu- 
ment developed, I had to let the thing slide 
and bring it up in a different way, that’s all.” 

“T’ve been doing it, too, in my own way, 
haven't I?” said Teresa gently. 

Lolly turned to look at her. “I suppose. . . 
yes,” she said slowly. ““We think children are 


fools, but they’re not. Certainly not you. What 
we really feared was that you would feel the 
horror your father did at finding out how ugly 
your mother could be when she was thwarted.” 

“She’s going to tell Walter Creed to— 
to ——” 

“Institute proceedings?” 

“Yes. Lolly, I've got to do something.” 

“What can you do?” 

Teresa rose and stood looking down at the 
older woman. “I’m going to see Zoe.” 

“Now? This minute?” 

“Why not?” 

“If your mother wants to know where you 
are?” 

“At this moment,” said Teresa, “mother 
isn’t really interested in me, or in my future— 
or even in Mark. All her mind is on ——” 

‘“‘_____ getting her own back on Zoe. Well, 
give Zoe my love, and tell her she’d better gird 
her loins, or whatever. And Teresa ——” She 
paused. Her tongue trembled with the urge to 
put questions about Mark—and then, with a 
mighty effort, she fought back the words. 

“What were you going to say?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all,” said Lolly 
stoutly. 


Zoe answered the door at Teresa’s sum- 
mons, and ushered the girl inside. Teresa, 
entering, was at once aware of a change in the 
house. All was quiet; there were no trembling 
airs on the violin, no furious clacking of 
castanets, no whir of a sewing machine—and 
no anxious heads peering from the landing. 

“The baron and his wife—they are out,” 
said Zoe. “Maxie is in the kitchen, and 
Paloma is in her room. She is—she is un- 
happy. Please—will you go in.”’ She paused and 
looked at Teresa. ““You... know everything?” 

“IT know something. I came to find out the 
rest. I—I was worried about you.” 

“Each year, each half of a year when I 
received your uncle’s money, I prayed that 
God would forgive me. Because I did not”’— 
her dark eyes rested on Teresa—‘‘I did not do 
it from greed.” 

She indicated a chair, but Teresa remained 
standing. “Zoe”’—her voice was urgent—‘*my 
mother knows, and—and she’s angry.” 

“She will send me to prison if she can— 
yes?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

Zoe shrugged. “It had to be so; soon—or 
now,” she said. “I did not hope that I could 
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go on for so long. Fifteen years.”’ She fell into 
a reverie and then roused herself. ‘‘Please sit 
down. I would like to tell you everything.” 
They sat on stiff, high-backed chairs, face to 
face, intent, absorbed. rs 
“He died in France,” began Zoe quietly. — 
“Tt was true what I told you—that he traveled 
all the time. He found this house, I think, very — 
dull; and because he could not afford to pay 
for so much traveling, he began to make cer- — 
tain . . . arrangements.” 
She paused and went on with her story. 
“The arrangements were not honest; he re- — 
ceived money—and other things—from peo-— 
ple, but he did not pay them back. He ar- 
ranged with the baron that he would live in 
their house and that he would i turn enter- 
tain them in England. House? No, theirs was 
not a house; it was a palace, a chateau. I know, 
for I worked there when I was a girl. It was — 
through my descriptions that he knew so much 
of the baron and the baronne and of their — 
home. He made himself known to them—not + 
as my husband, mon Dieu, no! As a rich 
traveler only. He lived with them; he could be 
charming, like your mother, and they liked — 
him. And then—war came. And the baron, 
living in France, was not French—but Ger- 
man. He thought that if he could get to Eng- 
land, he could perhaps use this house, as your 
uncle had promised him. But . . . he had no 
papers. And your uncle, who wished to stay 
at the chateau, who did not wish to come back 
here—your uncle got papers for him. They 
were forged—for the baron, for the baronne, 
and also for Maxie, who had for many years 
been their servant, and Paloma. It was dan- 
gerous—but they came, and they found that 
the house was not grand, and that I, their old - 
servant, was mistress here. And the money 
that your uncle owed them—how could I pay 
them? But they had nowhere else to go. I had — 
to keep them—feed them.” 7 
She paused, and Teresa put a question. “My 
uncle?” 


Wren the Germans came near, he tried to 
leave France—but he was too late. He hid 
for some time—and he died in hiding. The 
news was sent, by this one and by that one, to 
Maxie.” 

“‘And—and the authorities didn’t ——” 

““Nobody knew—only those who had hidden 
him, and those who had passed the news of 
how he had died. But I knew that if I told the 
lawyers—Creed and Creed—I would have no 
more of the money. I was keeping all four of 
them here—and I had not a penny. The old 
people had given much—and had got nothing 
in return. Maxie—he could not earn much. 
Paloma was a child. And so ——” 

A long sigh came from her—a sigh almost, 
Teresa thought, of relief. 

“It is over,” she said slowly. “And I think 
that I am glad. For years we felt safe, we were 
almost happy. But then ... people began to 
come. Walter Creed came. His brother came. 
Mark guessed what we were hiding. But Mark 
did not make accusations, as the other man 
did—your fiancé. When he had gone, Mark 
came to see me again and I told him what had 
happened.” 

**Mark would never have told the police.” 

“No. But your fiancé would tell your 
mother, and your mother ——”’ She stopped. 
“That is why you have come—is it not so? 
Your mother—I think that she will try to send 
me to prison.” 

**Zoe’’—Teresa broke in impulsively—“’'m 
going to see the lawyers. I can tell them what 
you've told me just now and they can ——” 

“‘What can they do?” asked Zoe gently. 
“Nothing. But you are kind, Teresa. The law- 
yers will perhaps wish to be kind—but they 
will have to do as your mother wishes.” 

“Walter will talk to her. When I’ve been to 
see him,” said Teresa, “he'll talk to mother 
and he'll make her act reasonably. You didn’t 
use the money for yourself—you used it to 
help people to whom my uncle owed some- 
thing.” Teresa rose and stood looking down 
at the older woman. ‘“‘We’re not going to sit 
down and let mother have things all her own 
way, Zoe.” 

Zoe put out a hand and touched Teresa’s. 
“You are very good, and I am glad that you 
came—and that we liked each other. But I 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 
1m not afraid. I know what I did, and I know 
hat there are penalties for doing it—and I am 
eady. I ask only that the old people should be 
ooked after—and Maxie, and Paloma.” 

Teresa bent over her and kissed her gently 
yn her wet cheek. ‘‘I’ll come back, Zoe,” she 
aid. ‘Please, please don’t worry.” 

_ Zoe did not move; as Teresa closed the door 
yf the room behind her, she knew that the 
yider woman was praying. 

She went through the hall, into the little 
yuter hall, opened the door—and then stood 
ooted to the spot, fear flooding her heart. 

On the steps stood a policeman—and 
feresa had seen him before. He had tried to 
letain Paloma in the street—and Paloma had 
yoken away from him and had run to the 
louse. 

There was silence for some moments; 
feresa struggled to get her fears under con- 
rol, and then spoke coolly. “‘“Are you looking 
or anybody?” 

“T am.” The strong young face came closer 
s the man came on to the topmost step. 
‘I’m looking for ——” 

A fear, black and shaking, welled up in 
‘eresa. She broke into the man’s sentence 
vith a trembling question. ‘‘Who—who sent 
‘ou here?” she asked. 

‘Mr. Mark Tudor sent me,” he replied. 

“*He—he told you to come here?” she heard 
erself asking. 

“He did. And now if you'll ——” 

But Teresa heard no more. With a swift 
novement, she had pulled the front door shut 
ehind her and had slid past the man barring 
ier way. She was running, heedless of his 
hout behind her; she was running toward the 
axi rank at the corner of the street. She had 
ached it and was fumbling at the door of the 
remost taxi. She was in and was giving a 
reathless direction. 

*Pym’s Court.” 

“City2” 

“Yes. Hurry, please.” 

Walter would know what to do. He and 
awrence would see that nothing was done 
hurt Zoe. She, Teresa, had money; she 
ould give it to make up the loss her mother 
ad incurred throughout the years. Zoe —— 
Mark. Had Mark betrayed them? Mark, of 
e clear gray eyes and the light manner that 
ncealed—concealed what? The police at the 
Ouse—sent by Mark. 

A sob shook her, and she strained forward 
is though she could speed the taxi on its way. 
ingsway ... Aldgate . . . Fleet Street; they 
ere coming nearer. They were turning down 
e narrow alley; they had come to a halt be- 
re the door with the series of small brass 
lates. She was paying the taxi; she had 
rned and was running swiftly up the dark, 
arrow stairs leading to Walter Creed’s 
ffice. 3 
She saw the mild surprise on the old clerk’s 
ce as she came to a panting halt at his desk. 
Mr. Walter Creed?” 

“Yes, Miss Thurloe. He’s expecting you.” 












































eresa followed him down the familiar pas- 
ge. They skirted a workman who was busy 
inting a door, and edged their way past 
is pails and brushes. Then they were before 
e@ door on which was displayed Walter’s 
me. The next moment Teresa was in the 
om and the tall, white-haired man was rising 
om his chair and coming round the desk to 
eet her. 

“Teresa, my dear!” He took in her flushed, 
eathless air. ““Did you run all the way from 
righton?” 

“No. I just —— Oh, Walter,” she burst 
it, “‘you’ve got to help me.” 

“That is what we are here for. You want us 
help your Uncle Hubert’s widow?” 
Teresa gave a gasp of relief. ‘““Oh—has 
olly told you?” 

“She told us a part.’’ He leaned forward. 
hy did you come here looking so panic- 
ricken?”’ 

““My mother is going to prosecute, and ——” 
“She rang me up. What else?” 

“I went to see my uncle’s widow at Gros- 
nor Drive. The—the police are there.” 
“The police!” 

“Yes. And I came here at once and Oh, 
alter, I know the money wasn’t hers to 





use—Zoe, I mean—and I know she had every 
right to it—mother, I mean—but there was a 
good reason why she had to have it—I’m 
talking about Zoe. She’s good, Walter, she’s 
good and you've got to believe me when J tell 
you that ——” 

“Please!” 

Teresa came to a breathless halt and gazed 
miserably at the man before her. Walter Creed 
waited for a moment and then spoke slowly 
and clearly. “You will have to add your 
knowledge to ours,” he told her, ‘“‘and then we 
shall be able to form a clear picture. We have 
a file on the subject, and you had better see it. 
Will you come with me?” 

Teresa began to speak, thought better of it, 
and rose. She knew Walter and she knew 
Hilary; they went at their own pace, and it 


SONNET FOR 
THE GOOD WARRIOR 


By RALPH L. KINSEY 


Let no proud ritual or trumpet’s 
blare 


Disturb the quiet laurel on your 
brow: 


Who lies companioned by a holy 
vow 


Lies equal with the immortal 
and the fair. 


Alike, as Bruce, with heather in 
his hair, 

Lonely and hunted through the 
lowland slough, 


Or Jason, putting the bronze- 
legged bulls to plow, 


You mock the legioned makers 
of despair. 

Sleep dreamless from the hills 
of holocaust, 


While golden suns burn astral- 
white with age 

And weary populations drift to 
dust. 


Some gleaner in the field of final 
rage, 

Sifting with idle hands the 
crumpled stone, 


Will marvel at the beauty of 
your bone. 


was a slow, steady tramp. She could not rush 
them; she could not even hurry them. 

He opened the door for her and she stepped 
into the corridor. Walter led her past two doors 
and stopped at the third, and Teresa saw that 
it was the one on which the painter had been 
at work. He was collecting his pails and 
brushes, his task done; she saw on the glass 
panel the newly painted letters of a name. Then 
Walter opened the door. 

But she did not go in. She did not see 
through the open door the desk, the filing 
cabinets, the swivel chair and, rising from it, a 
young model of the City lawyer, black of coat 
and striped of trousers. Her eyes were on the 
letters and she was staring at the name that 
they spelled. Motionless, speechless, she 
gazed at it. Walter, beside her, smiled gently. 

“Our new junior partner,” he purred, “will 
put you in touch with all that we know of the 
affairs of your uncle’s wife. Teresa, I think 
you know our Mr. Tudor?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he went out 
and closed the door behind him. 

Of that moment, all Teresa could remember 
later was the smell of paint in her nostrils. The 
rest was a haze: she was in Mark’s arms; she 
was safe. In the long silence she stood quite 
still and felt his lips on her hair and his heart 
beating close to hers. 

“You were angry with me,” Mark said. 

‘Not for long.” 


“T had to hurt you.” 

“I know. And you were right. But Lolly 
was right too—before that.” 

“Yes. How is your mother?” 

“Exactly as usual.” She freed herself and 
looked at him. ““Mark, Zoe ——” 

“J know. Your mother’s after her blood. 
Well, that’s what we all expected. Why are 
you staring at me?” 

“T haven’t seen you dressed like this before.” 

He looked down at his immaculate attire. 
“IT should have prepared you. But Walter 
would have his little joke.” 

“He knew... about us?” 


Fron the first moment. I rang him up 
that first day and told him you’d come to your 
uncle’s house. He agreed with me when I said 
that it was a miracle—and he wished me 
luck.” 

““Mark—begin at the beginning.” 

“It’s a long story.” he said. “I'll take you 
home with me and you can ask all the ques- 
tions you like on the way.” 

But Teresa asked no questions as they 
drove; she was content to sit beside him and 
watch his long, lean hands on the wheel and 
remember the first time she had seen him out- 
side her uncle’s house. 

He turned into a quiet street and brought 
the car to a standstill before a large mansion. 
“Well, there it is,” he said. “I suppose you 
think this is a more suitable background for 
me than the house in Grosvenor Drive?” 

“It’s slightly smarter, isn’t it?” 

“David and I enjoyed being at Zoe’s; we 
were both sorry to leave.” 

“Walter sent you there, to—to find out 
things, didn’t he?” 

“He did. And so Neville was right; I was 
doing a nasty, low-down spying job. But it 
had to be done. We had to find out what had 
become of your uncle—because we were pretty 
certain something had happened to him. At 
one time he was always dropping in to see 
Walter or Hilary; not in a friendly way— 
merely to say harsh things about your 
mother. Then he stopped coming and they 
began to wonder. Walter went alooking 
and ——” 

“And didn’t get in.” 

“Quite. And neither did Hilary. Zoe recog- 
nized the name. And so they thought it might 
be a good idea if I had a go—not as a member 
of the firm, but as a stranger looking for 
rooms. On the purest impulse I took David 
along. When she opened the door and saw us 
both standing there * He frowned. “‘It 
was almost too easy. She took us both in.” 

““And how soon did you ——” 

He laughed. ““You were in the house—you 
saw them all,” he said. “It didn’t take a Sher- 
lock Holmes to know that they were all as 
frightened as blazes every time strangers came 
to the door. But the real question was: where 
was Hubert? No letters came from him—Zoe 
used to read out bits from letters on days 
when I knew that the postman had passed the 
house without delivering anything. And the 
letter she read from was always the same one. 
I thought, once or twice, that Zoe would tell 
me the truth. She trusted me—but she always 
stopped just on the brink of bringing it all 
out.” 

“Did you tell Zoe who you were? In the end, 
I mean?” 

“Yes. I told her when I knew that your 
mother would make some inquiries about me. 
She would send somebody to the house, and 
I wanted to prepare Zoe. And I wanted to tell 
her what to say. Neville went to see her—and 
then went back to your mother with what he 
thought was the full story.” 

“But ——” 

“He told your mother—and from that mo- 
ment her mind swerved off your affairs and 
became centered on her own. The big blow-up 
was not caused by the fact that you were go- 
ing to marry me; it arose from her sudden 
realization that for fifteen years she’d been 
missing out on a pay check.” He kissed Teresa 
gently. ““She’s selfish—so what?” he:went on. 
“She’s apt to go off the handle if she finds 
herself in a corner without something she 
wants—who cares? You and I will,love her 
when she’ll let us, and duck when she starts 
throwing things—and either way, it won’t 
matter much to either of us.” 
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“Lolly did it because 

“T know. But you’d been wrapped up long 
enough. My guess was that you didn’t really 
imagine your mother was the twenty-two-carat 
charmer you all made her out to be. But you 
didn’t want a scene because it was easier, it 
was more comfortable, it was more in keeping 
with those pleasant surroundings to avoid jar- 
ring notes. In other words, you didn’t want 
your sugar house to fall down. Am I right?” 

“Yes. Were you always so bright,” asked 
Teresa, “‘or was it a late flowering?” 

“You think I’m too clever?” 

“T think you’re wonderful.” 

“Good. And don’t worry about Zoe. And 
speaking of Zoe, when you saw that police- 
man, why did you bolt straight to Walter?” 

“The policeman said you’d sent him. I 
thought —— No,” she corrected herself, “‘no, 
I didn’t really think you’d done anything like 
that.’ She rested her cheek against his. “I'd 
seen him before. He—he was after Paloma.” 

“That must be what they call woman’s 
intuition. Because that’s just what he was— 
after Paloma. He’s been hanging round her, 


| desperate with love and longing, for nearly 
| four months. I don’t suppose he’s noticed one 


single criminal activity on his beat during all 
that time—he’s just been in a daze, dreaming 
of Paloma and wondering how he could get 
past her papa. And so when I happened to 
drive past him this morning, I stopped the 
car and leaned out and said to him, ‘Brother, 
the door’s open; go in and get her.”” 

“Little friend of all the world,” said Teresa 
gently. 


Lolly waited imp-=tiently as Lawrence’s 
birthday present was wrapped and tied; then 
she hurried awkwardly out 
of the shop and walked to 
the bus stop. Once on the 
bus, she relaxed for the first 
time since leaving the cot- 
tage. Her mind went back 
to Teresa’s announcement 
that she was going up to 
stay in London and shop— 
and to see Mark—for a 
couple of days. She, Lolly, 
had waited for Coralie to 
fall down dead with shock—and what had 
Coralie done? Coralie had looked up from 
the morning paper and said, ‘‘Oh, really, 
dear?” and gone on reading. No arguments, 
no recriminations—one might have added, no 
interest. 

The house was the same, reflected Lolly— 
and not the same. Something had stretched, 
something had snapped—and no great dam- 
age had been done. And things would go on 
exactly as before. Coralie would be charming 
and she, Lolly, would try to keep her so. 
Teresa would marry and go away, and 
whether she would come home from time to 
time to stay at the cottage all depended upon 
Coralie. 

She fell into a dream; it was all very con- 
fusing, but on the whole it was all very pleas- 
ant. Teresa—and Mark. And their children. 
They would live in London and—with luck— 
come down to the cottage for weekends and 
holidays, and drive to the sea, and she would 
teach the children the breast stroke and show 
them how to float. Leave the cottage? No, she 
would never leave the cottage. Coralie would 


A judge 


| never ask her to stay, and would show no sign 


of wanting her to stay—but Coralie needed 
her, and knew it. There would be no more 
affection between them than there had been 
in the past—but there would be no more 
strife either. 


A glimpse of unfamiliar roads made her 
realize that she had passed her bus stop. 
She got off the bus and walked back toward 
Sir Lawrence’s house. As she reached it, she 
saw Mark’s car turn into the road, and stood 
waiting for it to draw up. Teresa and Mark 
got out and she greeted them affectionately. 

Sir Lawrence came as usual to the door to 
let them in, but he led them not to the little 
study, but to the drawing room. Lolly stood 
on the threshold looking round and clicking 
her tongue. 

“How did you get the old she-bear to let 
you in here?” she asked. “Aren’t you fright- 
ened of her any more?” 


remarked 
week that a wise husband 
never forgets his wife's 
birthday. He merely for- 
gets which one it is. 


“T am not.” 

“Then perhaps you'll grow into a mz 
after all. Would there be any nice healtt 
tomato juice among those poisons on tk 
table?” 

Lawrence laughed and brought her a glas 
“Here,” he said. “How was Coralie when yc 
left her?” 

“Plotting vengeance,” Lolly told him. H 
face became anxious and she looked 
Mark. *“What’s going to happen to Zoe?” sk 
asked. 

“Nothing,” said Mark. 
pleasant. Sir Lawrence has seen to that.” 

“What did you do?” Lolly asked the ol 
man. 


Weve arranged,” Sir Lawrence told he 


“to let Coralie have the six thousand pound 
Teresa will pay the money out of the inhe 
tance she got from her father. If Coral 
doesn’t spend it, it will come back to Teres 


eventually. Walter will tell Coralie that Zol, 


has managed to raise the money—and she 
never be told how.” 

“She won’t care how,” said Lolly. “B 
she'll still sue.” 

“She won't,” said Mark. “‘Suing means go 


ing into court and giving evidence—and lis}. 


tening to evidence presented by the other side 
There are certain aspects of the case whic 
Teresa’s mother wouldn’t care to have widel 
known.” 

“Such as?” 

Sir Lawrence smiled grimly. “‘Such as th 
fact that Hubert spent years on the Continer 
cheating people. Pure swindling. The pictur 
of Zoe trying to make reparation for her hus 
band’s misdeeds isn’t quite the one Corali 


wants to paint for the jury 


No”—he raised his glass t 


bless you both, Corali 


last won’t prosecute. Reveng: 


pounds is sweeter, and she’ 
settle for it. When are yo 


“I’m going to drive Loll 


and Teresa home after lunch and see wha 


Lady Thurloe has to say about it. Somehow}: 


I feel she'll be at the wedding.” 


A gong, booming softly through the housej 


brought Lolly’s amazed eyes to rest on he 
host. 

“In the name of Moses, 
“how did you get that old crow to ——” 


: 


“Lunch.” Sir Lawrence offered her his) 


arm. ‘*My birthday lunch and”—he led the: 
to the cining room—‘my new and mos 
valued housekeeper.” 


“Nothing uth. 


two going to be married?’ }, 
“Four weeks and twc. 
days from now,” said Mark}, , 
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The neat, smiling woman standing by thej., 


sideboard turned for a moment, and Lolly 
after a single glance, had given a cry o 
amazement. 

“Zoe!” 


Zoe smiled. “‘Please—sit. The food should ’ 


not get cold.” 


wil 


But Lolly did not sit. She was wringing}, 
Zoe’s hand and congratulating Sir Lawrence}; 


and asking questions all at the same time. 


“Did Sir Lawrence import the whole house- ( 


hold?” she asked. 
Zoe smiled and shook her head. 


“The 


J 
ay 


others? No. I am here; I am cook; I am FO 


housekeeper.” 
“And the others?” 


Zoe placed a bottle of wine by Sir Law- 


Ons 
¢ 


bu 
kin 


rence’s plate; she looked serious, absorbed, 
entirely professional. “Please sit,’ she said }j, 
once more. “Sir Lawrence will tell you of the}, 


others.” 


She went out to bring in the food, and}, 


Teresa answered Lolly’s question. 


a 
| 


Th 


‘“*Maxie,”’ she said, “stayed at Grosvenor fr 
Drive to look after the old people. Lawrence },, 
is going to buy the house from me—because },, 
it’s mine and not mother’s—and is going to }, 


let them live there.” 


*‘And Paloma,” said Mark, “is going to b 


marry her policeman. And Teresa and I a 
going to make Lolly our first godmother. 
And’’—he turned to drop a light kiss on Ter: 


esa’s cheek—‘“‘we are all going to live happily 


ever after.” 
“Amen,” said Lolly. 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


1) 
| The wrapping of gifts, I think thankfully, is 
ver. I have absolutely no manual dexterity, 
‘id the struggle with ribbons that break and 
hy papers that always crack along the edges 
the package has worn me out. I could never 
cs e it without cellulose tape, which repairs 
We always think of Christmas as a time of 
jow and pine trees and icicles and the tree 
‘corated with shiny balls and tinsel. But I 
'da friend who was newly married and went 
WV five in the tropics. She told me recently that 
e felt sorry for herself at first. The tropics 
sre not for Christmas, and her family had 
‘lvays done everything traditional for Christ- 
‘as in the North. Her husband came of a 
‘nily that did not make anything of Christ- 
as. So he paid no attention to the fact that 
t as not snowing. She wept and was a home- 
‘k young woman. And then it came to her 
‘at Christmas was not weather. nor a place, 
it a state of mind. After all, Christ was not 
rn in the North; He was born in a sub- 
»pical climate. And why not use a small 
‘Im tree as a Christmas tree? She could pin 
wers on the flat leaves. She could make her 
vn Christmas, because it was in her heart. 
This, I think, is true about Christmas. It 
ay be in the country with snow clean and 
Id outside, or in the city, in a small apart- 
mt, or in a hot climate with flowers bloom- 
x and nights steaming. No matter, it is still 
i\ristmas. Whether you serve forth the plump 
spy turkey or some exotic thing wrapped in 
‘indanus or grape leaves—what does it mat- 
is? The feeling of Christmas can grace any 
Yard. 
(Christmas is not only in the mind, but is a 
Mrt of the heart. The family gathers, the 
‘ace is said, and somehow one feels the 
“sat strength of hope and faith, like a tide 
Ming above the problems of our time, a 
Mief in God’s world. 
WAs always, I snuff the candles Christmas 
"ht when the house creaks into quiet. I 
‘bck to be sure nobody has left a turkey 
Kine where Holly can get to it. The colored 
\bons and tissues are swept up, but there 
im always a few I can gather and lay on the 
‘»wing embers. I let the dogs out, and they 
ve in new-fallen snow. They nip it up and 


“} it, they roll in it. 
ery 


i APPLEYARD 


is CONTINUED 


Sis in the crock and cover with the follow- 
s molasses mixture: mix with the remain- 
“ly salt and saltpeter 2 cups dark molasses, 1 
ince ground cloves, | oynce allspice, 14 
ace cinnamon ard 4 ounce nutmeg. (The 
ces are easily measured because they usu- 
y come in | - or 2-ounce containers.) Cover 
ii); crock well and place in the refrigerator. 
will take 5 days of marinating—and the 
ef should be turned over every day. When 
*)» 5 days have elapsed, rinse off the piece of 
-f in cold water, and put it in a large ket- 
“|. Cover with water and bring it slowly to a 
)l. Allow 20 minutes to a pound (or 1 hour 
11 40 minutes). Let it cool in its liquid. The 
My of the party, mother slices the beef thin 
ugh to read “The night before Christmas” 
‘ough it and serves it in small, feathery 
\'}<ing-powder biscuits. 


i in Appleyard Center our parties are defi- 
“ely family style. There are great-grandmoth- 
and infants wrapped up like cocoons. All 

‘4s toast marshmallows and pop corn, and 
I molasses taffy. Our skiing neighbors come 
resh from a day on the lift at Mad River, 
ging a big succulent ham, glazed with Ver- 
“)nt maple syrup, as their contribution to the 
st. My brother Hugh’s wife, Emily, makes 
ig vegetable salad in the true and traditional 
pleyard style, and my sister Sally creates a 
of golden, bubbling perfection—her cas- 
ole of scalloped oysters and mushrooms. 
= conversation is rising to that steady pitch 
}t means a good party. We are all so glad to 
; one another, and especially in winter, ap- 


SS edhe 


As I turn to the fire, my Honey pads behind 
me. Although she died a time ago, she is 
there, padding on velvet paws. She helps me 
shut the house up for the night. I see her 
golden tail wagging, just a small feather of a 
cocker tail. Some might say this is foolish, for 
she was, after all, only a dog, and she is dead. 
But the fourteen years of love and loyalty she 
gave me are very much alive. Good night, 
Honey. 

The house talks, as old houses do. A beam 
creaks. A chair rocks. A floor sighs. I like 
this, for it reminds me of all the lives that have 
been lived in this house in the past. I feel a 
friendly presence as I poke the embers on the 
big hearth. The Christ child’s candle burns 
steadily. The candle is modern wax but the 
flame, I reflect, is exactly as flame was in a 
tallow dip long ago. 

Christmas is over. It is time to burn the 
wrappings, write the thank-you notes, return 
the calls, set the house in order for the New 
Year. It is also time to consider where our 
lives are bound, to what destination do we 
set forth? What purpose steadies our course? 
How much have we helped our fellow men? 
What good have we done? How often have 
we prayed? If Christmas means anything, it 
means good will to all. I doubt many of us 
really live up to that, but we can try. 

As I go to the door to see how deep the 
snow is, I smell the snow. The walk is silver, 
the picket fence wears pointed caps. Night 
herself is luminous with the soft-falling snow. 
No two snowflakes, I am told, are exactly 
alike, and with millions of them coming 
down, it seems incredible. How can anyone 
be sure of this? A flurry comes in the open 
door and melts on the wide floor board. The 
intricate shapes are gone, only a spot of water 
remains. 

It is not very practical to stand in an open 
doorway at midnight with snow blowing in. 
But it has been my habit for a good many 
years to close Christmas Day with a thought 
for all the people in the world, those I know 
well and love, and those I shall never see. It 
is not enough to consider those in the small 
house which is home. A self-contained life is 
only half a life. So, as I close the door, I 
repeat again my Christmas message: 

God rest you merry, gentlemen. 


OPEN HOUSE 


FROM PAGE 63 


preciating the effort it takes to gather boots, 
mittens, hats and snow suits for a large family 
and to negotiate the snowy roads successfully! 
I ask my skiing neighbor just how she achieved 
such perfection of beauty with her noble ham, 
and she is delighted to tell me. 


BAKED HAM—VERMONT STYLE 


Take a 12-14-pound smoked tenderized ham. 
Carefully trim off most of the skin, leaving 
skin on the shank end. Score the fat in a 
crisscross pattern, stud here and there with 
cloves, and paint it all over with maple syrup. 
Put it in a large open roasting pan and bake 
it in a slow oven, 325° F., allowing 20 min- 
utes to the pound. Around it pour | cup ma- 
ple syrup mixed with 1 cup fizzy cider, and 
baste the ham every 10 minutes with this 
mixture. When the ham is baked, decorate it 
to your holiday taste with bright red candied 
cherries before serving. 


Sounds of music and dancing drift in from 
the music room, paneled in old silvery-gray 
barn boards; in the winter kitchen there are 
knots and drifts of people who like to get as 
close to the heart of the house—the kitchen— 
as possible. I begin to carry our white iron- 
stone plates into the dining room, where the 
food will be set out on the long table, on an 
old-fashioned red-and-white woven cloth, serve- 
yourself style. Hugh is slicing the spiced beef— 
it falls in slow transparent rosy slivers, waiting 
for the feathery biscuits. At one end of the 
table glows Emily’s vegetable salad, on a 
broad silver platter. 
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CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 
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KERNEL NUT OF BRAZIL SAYS 










Fill the nut bowl with sweet, 
crunchy Brazil Nuts! 





New crop Brazils are here! Buy them in 
handy cellophane bags and keep plenty 
on hand in your kitchen! 


CAKES, PIES, COOKIES, candies and 
dozens of main dishes are made more 
delicious—more nutritious with versatile 
Brazil Nuts. 





F R E E—79 other fascinating Brazil Nut 
recipes. Write: Brazil Nut Association, Dept. 
LH-15, 100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








APPLEYARD CENTER 
VEGETABLE SALAD 

The maker of such a salad needs an eye for 
color, and a big platter, preferably round. 
Have tender fresh vegetables for this, if you 
can. If fresh are not available, use frozen and 
canned. Marinate for 2 hours in a sharp 
French dressing, 114 cups each sliced cooked 
beets. carrots, wax beans and peas, each in 
a separate bowl. Wrap a whole small head of 
cauliflower in cheesecloth and poach until 
tender. Marinate this in the French dressing 
also. Peel and slice 3 rosy tomatoes. Sprinkle 
with a little basil. One large stalk of cooked 
broccoli can be marinated, also, as well as | 
cup diced crisp celery. Chill all these vegeta- 
bles well before arranging on the platter. You 
will need 3 hard-cooked eggs, sliced also. 
Drain the vegetables well, then start with the 
head of cauliflower in the center of the tray. 
Put a ring of carrots around it. Then in the 
next row alternate the peas, beans, beets 
and celery in little mounds. The final row 
will be tomato slices and hard-cooked eggs. 
Garnish with romaine and sprinkle the whole 
plate with chopped chives. Serve with a 
bow] of cold commercial sour cream mixed 
with a little mayonnaise, dry mustard and 
a touch of grated onion. 


Cynthia, my fifteen-year-old, who takes a 
serious interest in cooking pleasing to her 
mother and grandmother, has been watching 
her Aunt Sally reheat her scalloped-oyster- 
and-mushroom casserole. “‘I’d like the rule,” 
she says intensely to my sister, and Sally mur- 
murs the ingredients and amounts for 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS 
AND MUSHROOMS 


Sally begins by draining 48 oysters, setting 
aside the liquor. Then she slices 94 pound 
mushroom caps and sautés them with 114 
tablespoons grated onion in 2 tablepoons 
butter until the mushrooms are tender. She 
has on hand 1% cups cracker crumbs and the 
same amount of dried French-bread crumbs. 
These she now seasons with 34 teaspoon salt, 
14 teaspoon pepper, the same of nutmeg and 
a generous 14 teaspoon dry savory. She stirs 
in 34 cup melted butter, 3 tablespoons heavy 
cream and some of the liquor from the 
oysters. She says the mixture should not be 
too wet, nor too dry either. Cynthia says 
that’s not much help, so Sally admits it was 
about 14 cup. She next butters a shallow glass 
baking dish and puts a thin layer of crumbs 
on the bottom, on top of that a layer of oysters 
and mushrooms mixed, then another layer 
of crumbs, the rest of the oysters and mush- 
rooms, and then the remaining crumbs. She 
says you should use a dish big and shallow 
enough—9”x12”x2”—so you will have only 
two layers of oysters. If you have more 
layers, the outer ones will be overcooked or 
the inner ones will be half raw. She dots a 
little more butter over the top and bakes the 
dish for 30 minutes in a moderately hot, 375° 
F., oven. It will serve 8 senerously, more at 
a party supper where, after all, there is a 
limit to what plates and guests will hold. 


Children who have been exploring the secret 
stairs seem to sense that the moment for serv- 
ing is at hand, and clatter down the steps in 
Civil War caps and tall beaver hats. “I am a 
volcano,” announces Camilla, my youngest. 
Never did a volcano smile so sweetly, or put 
away so quickly so many biscuits, slices of 
ham, and cookies. Plates are loaded and rap- 
idly emptied. The wintry season sharpens all 
our appetites as we think of the frosty ride 
home and just a little something more to 
fortify ourselves. If a car or sleigh should slide 
off the road, it’s well to be prepared internally. 
I have my eye on some of mother’s famous to- 
mato marmalade, to go with my slice of ham— 
this is how she makes it: 


TOMATO MARMALADE 


To make 4 pint jars, Mrs. Appleyard needs 4 
quarts ripe tomatoes, measured whole. 3 
oranges, 3 lemons, 4 ounce stick cinnamon, 
3 whole cloves, | cup seedless raisins, sugar, 
salt to taste. She peels the tomatoes by hold- 
ing them over the gas flame until they pop 
and sizzle, peels off the skin and slices them. 


Vhere will be a good deal of juice. She pours 


off about a pint of it and chills it to drink or 
to use in soup. Now she measures the rest of 
the tomatoes and puts an equal amount of 
sugar to heat in a very slow oven with the 
door open. She slices the oranges and lemons 
thin and cuts the slices into quarters with 
scissors. She ties the spices in a bag and puts 
them into a large preserving kettle with the 
tomatoes, lemons, oranges and salt to taste. 
When the juice begins to bubble, she adds the 
heated sugar. She cooks the marmalade stir- 
ring it often until the juice begins to crinkle 
when tested on a saucer. Then she turns off the 
heat and leaves it overnight. The next morn- 
ing she reheats it till it just starts to boil, 
stirring it gently from the bottom, puts it 
into sterilized jars and seals them. She serves 
it with cold meat, fish or curry, or whenever 
anyone says, “Have you got some of that de- 
licious tomato marmalade in the cellarway?” 


As we eat, the firelight flickers on our Christ- 
mas tree, cut from our own woods, after much 
anxious consultation as to shape, height and 





TELL ME 


By BARBARA SHOOK 


Tell me the wind is but a 
whimper— 
Low the flame that leaps the 
grate; 
Tell me that lightning’s but a 
simple 
Evidence of starlit fate. 
On the rooftop beats the rain, 
Bend my ear 
Far from fear 
And tell me spring will come 
again. 


Tell me the grass will green as 
pure— 
Not from fear the lambs are 
bleating; 
Tell me the sun will shine as 
sure— 
Not from doubt the darkness, 
sleeting. 
Thunder breaks beyond the door, 
Hold me tight 
Far from night 
And tell me we will love once 
more. 





so on. Our trimmings are cranberry and pop- 
corn chains, paper flowers made by the vari- 
ous children, well-loved family ornaments 
grown slightly seedy with the years. (Each 
Christmas we buy a special new ornament and 
pray the kittens don’t pick that one to bat 
around the room.) Mother’s delicious candied 
applesauce, all innocent and golden, occupies 
a cut-glass compote on the dining table, beside 
acake plate with my Florentines and fruitcake. 


CANDIED APPLESAUCE 


When my mother is asked for this rule she 
says gently, “Of course I'll give you the rule, 
but I can’t give you the tree.” Her apple tree 
is at least a hundred years old. It is never 
sprayed, pruned or fertilized. It takes every 
other year off, looking as sulky and tired of 
life as a tree can look. The next year it is a 
fragrant fountain of pink and white. a resort 
for bees for miles around in the spring, and in 
August is hung with candy-striped pale gold 
globes of tart sweetness. She puts what she 
always hopes will be a two-year supply of 
applesauce into her freezer. So far she has 
underestimated with great regularity. Mix 
together in a large heavy kettle 3 cups sugar 
and 2 cups water. Season with 4 whole cloves, 
4 teaspoon cinnamon and 4 teaspoon nut- 
meg. Peel and core 12 large green apples: cut 
into eighths. Add all at once to the sugar and 
water. Cover and bring slowly to a boil. Sim- 






























































mer. uncovered, gently. Stir only from tir 
to time to keep the apples from complete! 
cooking apart. When the apples turn tran 
parent, the sauce is done. Cool. These qua 
tities make 2 quarts. 


FLORENTINES 


I first encountered these delicious wafers 
England, on the most elegant tea tables, ax 
have always felt since then that they we 
worth struggling through fog and sleet 1 
meet socially. For these I take 1 cup mixe 
candied fruits and peels—a third of it che 
ries—chop them fine, and mix them with 
cup finely chopped sultana raisins and 44 
finely chopped almonds. In a saucepan I me 
14 cup butter. 14 cup sug ‘tablespoon ligt 
corn syrup and | teaspoon Jemon juice. I tos 
the fruit in 14 cup sifted flour and stir it in 
the mixture in the saucepan. Now I drop tez 
spoonfuls on a buttered baking sheet, leavin: 
plenty of room between, and flatten ther 
slightly with the bottom of a wet tumbler | 
cook them 8-10 minutes in a moderate, 35( 
F., oven till they have stopped sizzling an 
are a deep golden brown with crisp lacy edge’ 
the fruit showing like jewels in the middle. 
let them stand a minute, lift them from 1k 
pan with a spatula and set them on a w 
rack. When they are cool sometimes I tur 
them over and frost the flat undersides wi 
semisweet chocolate bits melted over water 
one package will do the lot. This makes 
dozen. They can be frozen or will keep in 
cool place for two weeks. 


APPLEYARD FRUITCAKE 

Many people feel that fruiteake is not frui 
cake unless the fruit is soaked in brand 
This cake is delicious either way. For the 
who want brandy, put 1 pound each seede 
and seedless raisins, | cup currants and — 
cups candied fruit peels in a bowl and po: 
over this | cup brandy. Cover and let stan 
overnight. 

If you choose to omit this part of the ree 
ipe, proceed by sifting together 4 cups flo 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, | teaspoon each nu 
meg and clove and 14 teaspoon each salt an 
baking soda. Add 2 cups whole filberts and sit 
14 cup flour over all. Cream 114 cups buttd 
with 214 cups sugar. Add 6 eggs, one at 
time, beating well after each. Add 14 cu 
dark molasses and beat the mixture unt 
well combined. (While this is going on, lir 
three 9’x5”x3” loaf pans with oiled brown p 
per or wax paper.) To the fruit mentioné 
above, with or without brandy, add-14 c 
flour and mix well. Then pour over the bu 
ter, egg and sugar mixture. Mix well. The 
add the flour mixture alternately with 4 cu 
strong coffee if you used the brandy and } 
cup if you did not. Divide the batter even] 
among the 3 pans. Bake for | hour in a slo 
oven, 275° F. Reduce the heat to 250° F. an 
bake | hour and 45 minutes longer. The ca 
will be done when it is golden brown an 
pulls slightly away from the pan. Keep a pal‘® 
of hot water on the bottom of the oven 1M 
keep the bottoms of the cakes from brow: 
ing too fast. Remove the cakes from the pai 
and liners and cool them thoroughly. Wra 
them and store for several weeks before sery 
ing. Makes 514 pounds fruiteake—3 gene 
ous 9”x5”x3” loaves. 


It’s close to midnight now and the last piec 
of taffy has been pulled, the last square dance 
swings his partner and promenades. Glass anl¥ 
china clink in the dishpan, for cleaning up is 
co-operative project too. In the front parle 
Hugh is tuning up for Auld Lang Syne. Sa 
has brought her flute to add to the ensembl«q. 
We all make a circle and sing. 

The party is over and the problem of cor 
necting the right feet to the right overshoe 
must be solved. Inevitably there is one ovell 
shoe left over. The baby baskets are carrie 
out. Outside, motors are roaring and puffin 
out great clouds of steam across the sparklin 
snow. Tommy brings up our sleigh from th 
barn. Hugh helps tuck my _pink-cheeke; 
children among the buffalo robes, and th 
sleigh bells set up their crystal tinkling. Youca 
hear them through the dark woods long afte 
the last automobile has skidded off across th 
frozen ruts. Merry Christmas, they say, Happ 
New Year! EN 
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, Lipton Soup gives you 
Pe 


HOME-COOKED FLAVOR 


...wholesome, hearty nourishment 
In every bowl 





O MANY good things go into Lipton 

Soups—the same kind of delicious, 
wholesome ingredients you would select 
for homemade soup. 





And because you do the cooking just 
. aly before serving, your family gets to enjoy 
sie each treat at its fresh-tasting best. 
" 7 | j Aren’t you glad it’s so easy to serve 
y fresh home-cooked Lipton Soups? Be 
—" *% sure to try all 5 varieties! 


is TASTES SO GOOD you know it’s good for you! 

‘i i Lipton Tomato Vegetable combines luscious 
red tomato broth, bright garden vegetables, 
and lots of tender, wholesome egg noodles. 








HOME-COOKING BRINGS the fragrant chicken 
broth to its flavor peak, makes the enriched 
egg noodles tender and nice. Lipton Chicken 
Noodle provides needed nourishment, too. 


| LIPTON 
SOUP MIXES 


ive you body-building proteins, car- 
ibohydrates for energy, minerals and 
vitamins essential for good nutrition. 
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HICKEN NOODLE - GREEN PEA 


JONION - TOMATO VEGETABLE 
| BEEF VEGETABLE 
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even smart, new (i (S<- 


Complete your Christmas list with these beautiful, new PYREX Casseroles and Beverage Servers 





with delicate white lace pattern. Has handsome brass-plated 
cradle and double candle warmer. Cover can be used as extra 
serving dish, or as a tile to protect your table. 2 qt., $5.95. 


l New PYREX Cradled Decorator Casserole in beautiful turquoise 





gold-hued anodized aluminum that keeps beverage at right 
temperature for serving. Carafe has 22-kt. gold decorations 
with capacity markings. Holds 12 cups. Only $9.95. 


a New PYREX Deluxe Carafe, with electric warming tray of 





“New PYREX Cradled Decorator Casserole, with beautiful bkack 
tulip pattern on e background. has smart, brass-plated 
cradle. Cover makes an extra rvir lish, or may be used as 
a tile to protect the table finish. Holds | quarts. Only $3.95. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE PYREXM WARE, 


VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING. N. ¥ 





hese smart new PYREX ware 

items make ideal Christmas 
gifts for the modern woman ... 
because they're so wonderfully, 
practical as well as beautiful. 


@ See these, and a host of other 
great gift ideas—including modern 
PYREX ware Bow] Sets, Dinnerware 
Sets, Oven-Freezer-Server Sets, 
smart Range-top ware, and many 
other handsome casseroles—at 
your nearest PYREX ware dealer’s! 


New PYREX Cradled Space-Saver Casserole in smart yellow with 
black needlepoint pattern. Has attractive brass-plated cradle. 
Cover may be used as extra serving dish, or as a tile to 
protect the finish of the table. Holds 2 full quarts. Only $4.95. 





and brass-plated base. Has 22-kt, gold decorations, decorations, capacity markings. Many u 
capacity markings. 8-cup, $2.95; with warmer, $3.95 8-cup, with tea ball, $3.95; with warmer, $5.95 
—12 cup, $3.95; with warmer, $4.95. 12-cup, with tea ball, $4.95; with warmer, $6.9 


New PYREX Carafe with or without candle warmer 5 PYREX Instant Coffee and Tea Maker has 22-kt. go 


@ Each of these beautiful PYREX 
ware items comes in an attractive 
box which you can easily gift wrap. 
The gay packages shown here are 
suggestions that may be helpful. 


“WAR 
The perfect answer 
to your gift problems 


pe? New PYREX Cradled Casserole in smart egg shell white, with 
rative brass-plated cradle. Cover is ideal for use as an 

t storing or serving dish, or is equally handy when used 

1S a tile to protect the table. Holds 1% quarts. Only $2.95. 


A PRODUCT OF *) CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YOR 
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| 1956 Our last-Christmas picture. Every year we vow we'll never sit for one again. Wy- 
man shouts, the children cry, I cry, and eventually the photographer almost does. 
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Eiesete Of the Rileys— 
a Christmas story in twelve acts. 


A about five o’clock, when the confusion 
reaches a crescendo, I decide that I am 
psychologically unequipped to be the mother of 
seven children, and co-owner, with my equally 
unequipped husband, of a seventeen-room, run- 
down old white elephant of a house. 

How we ever got ourselves into this remark- 
able predicament is a puzzle even to us. We 
started out fairly intelligent, rather literary (we 
thought) newspaper people, living in a tidy two- 
room apartment. 

There’s no use writing an autobiography coy- 
ering the years between then and now; the usual 
things happened—the war, a baby now and then. 


By MARJORIE WESTERN RILEY 


Somewhere along the way we had the misfortune 
to fall in love with a house. 

It was no passing fancy. I don’t know what my 
husband thought when we first stood in the entry 
of the big old twin-gabled house high on the 
Georgia Street hill in Vallejo, California, but I 
had a vague and wonderful dream of having all 
three floors filled with very old furniture and very 
young children. A sort of vision of little girls in 
rose-papered rooms under the attic eaves and 
little boys with bear rugs on the floors, and rainy 
days, and oatmeal cookies baking in the oven. 

“Tt has four fireplaces,” I said faintly. “It has an 
attic and a back stairway. It has five bathrooms.” 





n Rileys | 






Wyman concedes that their house is family asset. 
“Tt will equip the children for anything— 
including life on an alligator farm.” 


HOW. 
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; 1946 And SO we bought it. The next year 
it had furniture in Only one 
Troom—where we took the pictures. 














My husband had about him the peculiar look of 
a man who is backed into a corner, trapped, his 
destiny interwoven, once and forever, with a house. 

“We have no furniture,” he said. “‘I can’t afford 
it. Why, there must be a hundred light globes alone 
to buy. There is something almost indecent about 
any house with five bathrooms.” 

The sunlight slanted through the tall, narrow 
windows on either side of the front door, glinting 
on the dark, waxy floors. Although devoid of 
furniture, the house had an aura of beauty. One 
entire side of the big dining room was a glittering 
expanse of French doors and ceiling-to-floor win- 
dows, opening out onto a flagstoned terrace. The 
old oak paneling and crisserossed beams in the 
room had been refinished in a driftwood gray— 
just the natural wood, grayed somehow, and 
waxed. It was no ordinary dining room. 

I envisioned enormous Thanksgiving dinners, 
with chrysanthemums and candles, and little chil- 
dren sitting on chairs made high enough with 
books and pillows. I saw two-year-old Brendan 
sailing boats in the little wading pool in the shady 
garden beyond the terrace. I said, with the sweet 
reasonableness of a woman with three children 
and the fourth on the way: 

“We can manage somehow. We must have this 
house.” 

He was the most wonderful newspaperman in 
the state of California. He was fresh from the 
service, and we had a lifetime before us in which 
nothing but glorious things could possibly happen. 
“Marjorie,” he protested, his eyes swimming 
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with love for the redwood-paneled study with the 195] im jf ; rear rearret a ; 
little black brick fireplace, and the bookshelves all °" Sixth Christmas 3 a = Soa ali 
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sixteen thousand dollars is an awful lot of money. rebelled 
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New kind of breakfast and timely new recipes 


enriched with Quaker Oats 


PARTY CREAM PUFF APPETIZERS 


Quaker Oats adds delicate, nut-like flavor to pastries. 


1 cup hot water V2 cup Quaker or Mother's 
V2 cup shortening Oats (quick or old 
V2 tsp. salt fashioned, uncooked) 
Y% cup sifted flour 4 eggs 


Heat to boiling, water, shortening and salt in heavy 
saucepan. Quickly stir in flour and oats. Stir vigor- 
ously over low heat about 2 minutes, or until mixture 
forms a ball. Remove from heat. Add unbeaten eggs 
one at a time, beating after each addition until smooth 
and satiny. Drop by teaspoons on greased cookie sheet 
about an inch apart. Bake in hot oven (400°E) 30 to 
35 minutes. Remove from cookie sheets: cool: cut off 
tops. Fill with your favorite lobster salad. Makes 40 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are exactly the same 


DATE-BLENDED OATMEAL 


Here’s a brand new kind of oatmeal! And a new taste 
delight! It’s an intriguing new way for youngsters 
(and grownups) to get the high-protein benefits of 
good hot oatmeal. The flavor of chopped dates or 
other fruit blended into the oatmeal during the cook- 
ing—deliciously flavors every spoonful of creamy oat- 
meal. Try it! 

Follow oatmeal recipe on package for 4 to 6 serv- 
ings. During cooking, stir in 2 cup chopped dates. 
Each serving may be garnished with halved dates. 


WATCH "SERGEANT PRESTON 
OF THE YUKON” ON CBS-TV 









“CANDY CANE’ OATMEAL COOKIES 


High-protein Quaker Oats adds nourishment ane 
nut-like goodness to cookies. 


1 cup butter or margarine V2 tsp. salt ] 


2 tsp. vanilla 112 cups Quaker or é i 
V2 cup confectioners’ sugar Mother’s Oats (quick 
2 Tbsp. water or old fashioned, 
2\/2 cups sifted flour uncooked) 


Beat butter and vanilla until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually; beat until fluffy. Add water. Sift togethe 

flour and salt; add to creamed mixture, mixing thor- , 
oughly. Stir in oats until blended. (Dough will be), 
quite stiff.) Shape into canes. Place on ungreased): 
cookie sheets. Bake in slow oven (325°EF) 20—25 min, 
Cool. Frost canes white; stripe with red. Makes 36. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128 
women. After all, houses in the most ordinary 
subdivisions were selling for $16,000 and more. 
Thad a sort of wordless dream about having a 
great, noisy Irish family, with wedding recep- 
tions and holiday reunions and all that. A dy- 
nasty. And you can’t found a dynasty in a two- 
bedroom modern house with no fireplace. If 
my husband belonged to that most insecure 
and vagrant of all professions, the newspaper 
profession, that just made it all the more neces- 
sary that we should behave and live in a most 
permanent manner. 

About that time, my husband was called 
back into the Navy to act as Admiral Blandy’s 
press officer on the first atom-bomb test. I 
needed no further proof that God was on my 
side; with him out of the way, all practical op- 
position to the house—staggering, by any- 
body’s measure—was removed. 

Where the $4000 down payment came from 
is so complicated that I dare not go into de- 
tails, even if I could remember all of them. It 
is enough to say that two relatives, one my 
brother, and one my mother-in-law, came to 
the rescue when all seemed lost, with the loan 
of the cash, and only my fervent promise to 
repay as security. 

The bank officials, unimpressed with their 
investigation of our financial status, asked 
fearfully if the $4000, appearing as it did out 
of the blue, had “‘any strings attached.” I 
replied that there were none. After all, there 
were none, except that the Rileys were to eat 
an awful lot of spaghetti and hamburger the 
next forty months while repaying the big sum, 
and that I considered purely a personal matter. 

The FHA men looked bleakly at the clauses 
about the age of the house to be insured, and 
I said, “I’m sure it cannot be more than 
twenty years old,’ while every weathered 
shingle and every lofty beamed ceiling pro- 
claimed the words sheer fantasy. I learned 
later that the house had dominated the Geor- 
gia Street hill a full fifty years, but the massive 
beams and brick foundations must have con- 
vinced everybody that it was destined to at 
least finish out the century. 

We moved in, and the house echoed with 
emptiness, even with three children. I ached 
with desire to furnish it, and was stopped only 
by the fact that we had no money. Really no 
money. We closed off the living room for two 
years and called it the ballroom, and some- 
times on rainy days the children ran and 
played there. 

I haunted junk shops and read classified 
ads. I discovered there is a type of furniture, 
big and bulky and marble-topped, termed, 
vaguely, “Victorian,” which nobody much 
wants, and when we had a few spare dollars 
I would drag home a piece. I bought a massive 
Steinway square piano which took four men 
to cart into the house, and which struck my 
husband dumb with incoherent rage for nearly 
as many days. ee 


The furniture in our bedroom came from 
the home of a sweet little ninety-year-old 
woman who died one day, and her son said I 
could have it all for $100. 

“Can I give you twenty-five dollars a month 
for four months?” I said, and he said yes, of 
course; he had no place for the furniture. So 
we ate some more hamburger, and my hus- 
band remarked sadly that from a free and foot- 
loose newspaperman he seemed to be fast be- 
coming a man weighed down by a number of 
things, both inanimate and animate. By then 
the fourth little Riley, Timothy, was here, and 
the fifth little Riley on the way. 

A lovely woman sold us another roomful of 
bedroom furniture—walnut twin beds, a gi- 
gantic but beautiful wardrobe, marble-topped 
night stands, a chest and a dresser with jewel 
drawers in which I keep safety pins—for $200. 
Her mother had brought it back from Ger- 
many eighty years or so ago, and it had a 
wonderful European look about it—just right 
for a storybook house. 

Anyway ... here we are, ten years later, I 
in my extremely late thirties and my husband 
a little over the line into the next decade, the 
somewhat reluctant heads of a teeming house- 
hold that has left both of us physical, mental, 
emotional and financial wrecks. Beside us, the 
)@ clan in The Whiteoaks of Jalna looks sickly 
4and pallid indeed. 





In a way I blame it on my grandmother. 
She had a serene, unruffled way about her and 
used to paint her own kitchen every spring 
even when she was past ninety. Not white, 
either, but red and yellow and blue and green, 
befitting a little old lady of spirit. She had ten 
children, and I think probably had lost track 
of the number and names of all her grand- 
children. She sort of generated peace, and it 
used to make me feel good just to look at her. 

You might think, since my grandmother 
was my ideal, that God would have been kind 
enough to endow me with her temperament 
and virtues. He did nothing of the sort. He 
gave me the desire to be an Ideal Mother, all 
right, but to fulfill it a wretched disposition, 
a dislike for noise, an aversion to a kitchen 
range, dizzy spells when I look at dirty dishes, 
and a friendly tolerance for cobwebs hanging 
from the ceiling. About my only qualification 
is that I can type. 

When my husband points out, reasonably 
enough, that I should be an example to my 
daughters, in the matter of dusting, house 
cleaning, sewing, cooking, and the like, I tell 
him I am resigned to being a Horrible Ex- 
ample. Through observing me, they can learn 
what to avoid in their own adult lives. 

As for all those wonderful things I was 
going to accomplish—well, I’ve sunk so low 
that now I’m congratulating myself just be- 
cause I don’t give way to a nervous break- 
down. I’m willing to admit that life, like my 
family and my house, is considerably bigger 
than I am. 

Strangely enough, our oldest daughters, 
Margaret and Ellen, seventeen and sixteen, 
when they aren’t chasing boys, talking on the 
telephone or putting their hair up in pin curls, 
show rather surprising domestic talents. 

In their turquoise sewing room on the third 
floor, furnished with odds and ends painted 
pale yellow (don’t ever paint an old treadle 
sewing machine; it never stops sticking), they 
turn out a wardrobe that leaves me wordless 
with admiration. 

They put in zippers and tucks and gussets 
and make Capri pants and Bermuda shorts, 
and even, this past summer, tackled bathing 


suits with stays. The suits looked wonderful 
until they wore them in the water, whereupon 
they filled up like balloons. The girls ended 
up with $20 elasticized models from a down- 
town shop, because—well, I thought their 
efforts to create should be rewarded. That old 
milk bill was too big to pay with $40 anyway. 

Both Margaret and Ellen have, just as in my 
long-ago dream, quaint little rooms with 
sloping ceilings opening off the sewing room. 
In the dream, I don’t recall seeing the assort- 
ment of hoop skirts, Orlon sweaters, tennis 
rackets, ski shoes and phonograph records 
which now litters the floor to a depth of 
eighteen inches or so—but that’s the nice 
thing about having them up on the third 
floor: I don’t have to look at their rooms; 
just stay downstairs and pretend that all is as 
it was in the dream. 

There is a tiny room papered with pink 
rosebuds and furnished with a little pink- 
painted bed and bureau waiting for Sheila, 
who is only three and a half and still a little 
reluctant about sleeping way up there by her- 
self. The only third-floor room still unoccu- 
pied is one which contains a big old tank which 
used to be used for an auxiliary water supply. 
Eventually it will be a room for Megan, who 
is eighteen months old, and serenely indiffer- 
ent to interior decorating. 

On the second floor is the family sitting 
room, papered in deep red paper with little Vic- 
torian ladies riding bicycles, and with ruffled 
muslin curtains. A little carved barrel-back 
sofa and matching chairs are covered in a 
dull green cotton, and there are a lot of books, 
mostly the children’s—really very attractive. 
We sit there and watch Ed Sullivan and 
Disneyland and Playhouse 90, and once in a 
while, when all nine of us are there, all to- 
gether, I feel such a surge of affection for 
them that I almost go right downstairs and 
bake them peanut-butter cookies. Almost. 

Also on the second floor is Timothy’s room. 
Timothy is nine years old, with blue eyes, a 
butch haircut, freckles and a talent for busi- 
ness. When he’s tired of his old toys he sets 
up a store in the back alley and sells them to 
the neighbor children. He starts out every day 
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with a needleful of insulin in his arm, having 
fallen heir to diabetes when he was five. Whom 
he inherited it from we can’t imagine, but I 
suppose some remote ancestor handed it on 
down to him. 

My idea of pure happiness would be to 
watch Tim eat a big wedge of cake with fudge 
frosting and four scoops of ice cream with 
caramel sauce on top. His, too, poor lamb. 
How he hates raw carrots and all the other 
pallid stuff that is the lot of a diabetic! 

It seems to me almost comical that anyone 
so averse to cooking and meal planning and 
calories as I should have the never-ending 
problem of keeping an active, diabetic child 
on a sugar-free diet. I do it, but there’s no use 
trying to be noble and say I like it. 

Tim’s room is a joy. It’s all windows, like 
a solarium, with a peaked ceiling. Windows, 
uncurtained, open out to an enormous walnut 
tree—lacy green in summer, bare brown 
branches etched against the sky in winter. 

Everything, walls and furniture alike, is 
painted a soft, sandalwood color. The furni- 
ture was so disreputable to begin with that I 
thought painting it like the walls would make 
it unobtrusive. It turned out to be a most 
interesting and effective room. Tim has a 
black bear rug (full of moths, and perfectly 
horrible) on the floor. I have vague plans for 
getting rid of it someday, but since at present 
he is somewhat fonder of it than he is of me, 
I hesitate to bring the matter up. 


There is a bathroom between Tim’s room 
and Mike’s. So far, Mike’s room is without 
distinction, principally because he hasn’t 
started collections, except of hand-me-downs, 
as the other children have. He collects all the 
old junk his brothers get tired of, with the 
result that you can hardly get into his room. 
He’s also collected Sheila, aged three, who 
sleeps in his lower bunk while he sleeps in the 
top one. 

Sheila loves Mike with a selfless and com- 
plete love, and he loves her in a big-brotherly, 
amused way that is sweet to behold. The devo- 
tion of these two little people seems to me 
most unique in this big, bickering, tempera- 
mental, opinionated family. Just to be with 
Mike is all Sheila asks. 

Across the front of the house on the second 
floor are my husband’s and my own rooms. 
Since he is tidy by nature and always picks 
up his clothes, I’m glad he has the luxury of 
his own room. With the cocoa-brown wall- 
paper, heavy old furniture, plain white draper- 
ies and woodwork, the room has an unclut- 
tered, masculine look about it. Only touch of 
whimsey is the strip depicting the Four Sea- 
sons, above his built-in closet and cabinets. 

My room is filled with a hopeless litter 
of clothes, unfinished manuscripts of Great 
American Novels, the beautiful old German 
furniture, and immense, billowy white ruffled 
cotton-lace curtains, the price of which I have 
never yet admitted to my husband, even after 
six years. 

I papered it myself (after buying the cur- 
tains I had no money left to pay a paper 
hanger) in a little provincial wallpaper with a 
black background and a pink-and-white geo- 
metric design. Someday I'll find a pink rug 
(on sale) that will just fit the floor, and match 
the lovely little pink dressing room adjoining. 

In the course of painting the woodwork in 
my room, I began to churn with indignation 
because my husband won’t help with such 
worth-while chores. I suggested the following 
compromise, which still seems to me fair 
and just: 

DIVISION OF LABOR 


Oh, I'll do the painting, 
A job I adore; 

If you will clean up 
What I spill on the floor. 


This met with only the most unenthusiastic 
response, and the brief explanation that he is 
a newspaperman, not a painter. 

In this room, in turn, our babies live in the 
first year or so of their lives, before being 
ejected into the swirling tides of life that flow 
just outside the door. There’s even a rocking 
chair, and for the first three months or so 
after a baby is born I just sit and rock back 
and forth with the little one in my arms, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 133 
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mpervious to the racket and the clatter of the 
nider ones. They all stay out of my room 
nless they are invited to come in. 
* On the landing is a lovely old statue of 
Mary, which for a hundred years was in an 
5ld Dominican convent, now torn down, here 
in Vallejo. She is my favorite possession. Our 
-rotestant friends look warily at it, privately 
earing, I think, that since forsaking their 
-anks to join the Catholic church four years 
igo I have now come to the worship of idols. 
ven my husband calls the landing “‘St. James 
‘athedral.” Here, after the hectic day, we all 
zather briefly to say a decade of the rosary 
ach night. 

I can’t say the children always come hap- 

ily (except Mike), especially if they’re watch- 
g a good television program, but they come, 
ind I, at least, find the little nightly ritual 
pddly reassuring. We have lived through an- 
p ther day, after being scattered like leaves all 
ver town, at school, at work, shopping, 
wimming, crossing busy streets—all the 
hings a big family does—and here, for a few 
inutes, we are all together, on the little ten- 
loot-square landing, saying together, ‘Hail, 
Mary, full of grace ——” 
What thoughts go through the children’s 
eads at this time I have no idea. By the 
xpressions on their faces I doubt that they’re 
(00 spiritual. Sheila frequently puts on her 
Jown act, and the other children all start 
ughing at Skip, our fool dog, who sits up 
m his haunches, front paws drooping as he 
doks soulfully around, for all the world as if 
e’s saying his prayers too. 

I’m usually filled with an emotion combin- 
ag about equal parts of thankfulness for the 
‘ay lived through and the hope that the next 
light, twenty-four hours hence, will find us 
here again. 
| On down the paneled stairs is the long front 
try, painted oyster white, from which open 
ne library, the living room and the dining 
bom. All these rooms have fireplaces, as does 
y husband’s upstairs. 

Once, years ago, we had a party, and I lit 
e fires in the three downstairs rooms before 
ne first guests arrived, failing to take into 
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TV set, a radio or arecord player. Nobody else can 
relax or read or even think when a Sound-Blaster 
is being its selfish self. Some of them say they don’t 


der if this one even thinks. 


consideration the fact that we had only one 
fire screen, in the living room. My husband 
had to dash from room to room with the 
screen as the blazes danced high, to keep 
from turning the place into an inferno. 

In the living room now, in addition to the 
old rosewood square piano, are some exqui- 
site gold frames, two with mirrors and four 
with paintings, an old chest with a brown 
marble top, an old love seat with a great high 
back and wings, and a lush and lovely sage- 
green rug which I devoutly wish were paid for. 

The walls and woodwork alike are painted 
the same oyster white as the entry, and the 
draperies are a cotton brocade in the same 
off-white shade. 


The study has two old linen-covered wing 
chairs—English hunting scenes—that belonged 
to my husband’s mother. They sort of go 
with the little paintings of hunting scenes, 
above the bookcases, that also used to be in 
my husband’s childhood home. He says 
they’re the first memory he has; they hung in 
the dining room, and he used to gaze at them 
as he ate baked Alaska and chicken pie and 
twenty-egg angel cake and all the other won- 
derful things he always remembers from that 
magical era on nights I serve him hamburger 
sandwiches. 

In the dining room is the little maple open 
cupboard filled with pink Spode that we got 
when we were first married. The high-backed 
dining chairs came to California in the gold- 
rush days. We bought eight of them for $20 
from a man here in Vallejo who had them 
stuck away in an old shed. In a fine frenzy of 
energy I refinished them (they were painted). 
Never again. They stand as a monument to 
my solitary achievement in the backbreaking 
field of furniture refinishing. The drop-leaf 
table we have outgrown, and someday we 
hope to find a big old walnut Victorian dining 
set, with a marble-topped buffet. 

Outside the dining room is a redwood ter- 
race, built to follow the contour of the doors, 
and bordered with a built-in planter for pink 
ivy geranium. 

Originally the terrace was stone, but the 
combined weight of the rock and the years 
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This thoughtless little nuisance is 2a Sound-Blaster, 
and if you don’t want to be blown right out of the 


, don’t let it get neara 


are being. But we won- 





WERE YoU A SOUND - BLASTER THIS MONTHZ 


was too much. It feli apart. We stumbled 
around over it for years, and finally Frank, 
who does everything for us from painting to 
whittling out toy guns for Mike and Sheila, 
took all the old stone and built a rather in- 
credible patio, forty feet long, in the big area 
where lawn wouldn’t grow because we never 
took care of it. It’s the most beautiful patio I 
ever saw. 

Beyond it is a wading pool for the little 
ones; in back of it is a sunken garden (well, 
it would be a garden if I had time to set out 
some plants in it) and above it reach the un- 
kempt branches of huge redwood trees and 
oaks which do nothing but shower tons of 
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debris down on any poor plant that has the 
temerity to even try to grow. 

The children sleep in the garden all summer 
long. They pretend that the roar of traffic 
along busy Georgia Street, just below, is 
actually the roar of water, and that the garden 
is far off somewhere in the mountains. It’s 
amazing the feeling of being away from the 
world we have, just twenty feet or so above 
the city’s noisiest street. 

The kitchen seemed enormous when we 
first moved in, but now I wish it were twice 
as big. It’s painted white, with a pale turquoise 
ceiling. Over the range (a beautiful double- 
oven affair to encourage the girls to bake) is 
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pasted up a découpage of bright-colored birds 
cut from a great stack of Audubon prints I’d 
saved for years. The birds sort of symbolize 
my attitude toward cooking in particular and 
housework in general. 

Off the kitchen is the back hall, which leads 
to the back porch. 

En route, doors open, first, to the joy of 
my life: a great big laundry room with a glis- 
tening automatic washer and dryer. I say the 
room is a joy because all the dirty clothes— 
at least three tubs a day—can be dumped 
there and the door closed, keeping the offen- 
sive sight from the critical eyes of more tidy 
passers-by. 


Farther down the hall is Brendan’s room. 
It is a sunny, Window-filled room with its own 
bath, officially designated “‘maid’s quarters” 
by the real-estate man who sold us the house. 
I'd like to see a maid get it from Brendan, 
who, at twelve, has acquired a collection of 
priceless belongings that, like the laundry, I 
am happy to have out of sight. He, too, has a 
bear rug, even more horrendous than Tim- 
othy’s, and as greatly loved. 

Brendan leaves the house each morning at 
five on his paper route, and wakes me each 
morning at seven when he comes upstairs to 
give me the morning paper (which my hus- 
band has more-or-less edited a few hours 


earlier) along with a good-morning kiss. At 
four in the afternoon he goes out on his route 
again; in one year he has put $462 in the 
bank—an achievement we have not been able 
to equal in eighteen years of married life. 

He’s saving for college, seeming to realize 
already, with a wisdom over and above his 
age, that by the time his older sisters get 
through school and engagement parties and 
weddings, there will be mighty few gold pieces 
left in the old family treasure chest. 

Needless to say, in a household such as 
ours, there is never any money. I find myself 
in the position of feeling a little sorry for our 
friends who are always so concerned with 
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stocks and bonds and dividends and profit 
and losses and taxes and all that dull stuff. 
you have no money to worry about, you find 
all sorts of interesting things to occupy your 
mind. Chief among them, how to get som 
money. 
My husband actually makes a good salary, 
Without his eight millstones around his neck, 
he could drive a sports convertible, belong to 
the country club and wear pale yellow im- 
ported Italian suits to and from the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club. As it is, he drives a bulky, 
family-sized station wagon, wears his suits uns! 
til they shine like the noonday sun, and spends | 
what leisure time he has trying to catch 
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breath so he can go back to work again. 
Everywhere we look we sésunfinished proj 
ects: cracked concrete in the retaining wa 
missing shingles, acres of walls needing re-| 
painting, battered floors that need refinishing.; 
One summer the plumbing all backed up i 
the five bathrooms and it took men four days 
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to be the one residence in town for which} 
there was no map on file in the city engineer’s 
office. The plumbers dug up the whole gar- 
den—the first and last time, incidentally, that 
there’s been any digging to speak of done 
there. My husband is a great one to reminds 
me I can’t keep house, but to me it looks as! 
if his education as a handy man was a little! 
neglected too. He is the original ‘Well, cal 
an electrician, dear,” man if a light fuse! 
needs to be replaced. 

But despite the sorry state he’s brought mc 
to for giving him the best years of my life? 
(“Best years!” he yelped, reading this ove) 
my shoulder. “If these are the best years, ma} 
God deliver me from the bad ones!”) wellf! 




























We agree about almost nothing. He sa 
all the bad traits in the children came fro 
my family and I say they all came from his 
He claims all the children look like him, an¢ 
I say they all look like me. Especially thet 
pretty ones, which includes all four girls. : 

He says I’m “penny wise and pound foo! 
ish,” and I say he’s a spendthrift. Actually out} 
purchases are by necessity limited to washing 
powder, pancake mix, toothbrushes and schoot 
shoes, once we’ve paid Mrs. Kelly, who keep 
house because I’m too lazy to do it, ang} 
Frank, who I think averages about 71% cent 


































““We spend $12,000 a year,” says 
Priscilla. ““Some years Paul makes 
more, sometimes we wind up 
minus. We have up to eighteen 
parties a month—for his oil-busi- 
ness friends. When it comes to gro- 
ceries for just us (and four chil- 
dren), I'm the stingiest person I 
know!” 


The Rickers, of Midland, Texas, 
live on a roller-coaster budget— 
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with Domino—the original Confec- 
tioners 10-X Sugar! Custom-made, 
50% finer than old-style frosting 
sugars—Domino 10-X blends com- 


pletely in a twinkling! Remember, 
there’s no icing so tasty as a real 
homemade icing! Smoother, cream- 
ier—and you can flavor a Domino 
10-X icing to your individual taste! 
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Only minutes from start to finish — 
no other icing is easier to make! 










In just a few minutes, you can have a real 
homemade icing with Domino 10-X. No 
other icing is easier to make! No other 
icing is more economical! Easy-to-follow 
directions on the package. 
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in hour for the endless hours he spends trying 
}o carry out my plans for beautifying this old 
lantation. 

Were our friends right who warned us 
ibout the pitfalls of buying a big old house? 
Df course they were right! We could keep a 
taff of four busy here with no trouble at all. 
=xcept with the authorities for paying them in 
ounterfeit money. 

- Of course they were right! It would take a 
millionaire to keep up this place: to keep the 
30-odd windows glistening and the 130 square 
ards of floor in the main downstairs rooms 
broperly wall-to-wall carpeted. 

Mealtime looks like the noon hour in a 
nigh-school cafeteria, despite the silver can- 
llesticks, and the electric buzzer under the 
dining table. Just let anybody try to buzz me 
or faster service and he’ll get the spaghetti 
ight on top of his head. 

Everybody was right! At the 
jate we're going, all our friends will 
pe retiring to beach houses in Florida 
‘About the time we get the mortgage 
maid off. By then it’ll be time to 
end Megan and Sheila to college. 
| Just when we want nothing but 
lhe soothing quiet of our graves, 
the grandchildren will all start 
olling in for Christmas dinner with dear 
old grandmother and grandfather. If each of 
yur children has as many children as we 
yave, there will be forty-nine little tots here 
or the holidays. 

We weren't cut out to be parents, and we 

veren’t cut out to be grandparents. We aren’t 
olly, easygoing people, lovable and whim- 
ical. We try to be, but the interior effort to 
ust be civil is so great that anything more 
nakes nervous wrecks out of us. 
_In any given twenty-four-hour period we 
reak just about all the rules in all the books 
bout rearing children. When I get to the 
oint where I think I can’t live longer than 
nother day at the most, I say, “‘Let’s go ona 
icnic,” and off we go, loaded down with a 
icnic basket, for the hills, or the beach, or 
omeplace. Regardless of how cross we’ve 
een, the magic word “‘picnic”’ seems to dispel 
ll hard feelings. We get so tired we don’t even 
ave the strength to quarrel, so things are 
sually peaceful for a day or two afterward. 

When I look at this great, sprawling house, 
nd this great, troublesome family, I am will- 
g to agree with the experts who have long 
nce figured out that it’s economically im- 
ossible to do what we’re doing. I remember 
n incident when I was a little girl, when I 
early choked to death trying to swallow a 
iece of meat that was too big. That’s exactly 
hat I’ve done again, bitten off more than I 
an chew, and so has my husband. 

We'll both agree that everybody is right, 
nd we’re wrong as wrong; but change things? 


oe 


hard thing for me, and asked him to stay 
way from the party to demonstrate his loy- 
Ity. He refused. We argued the matter for 
eeks. Eventually we compromised. 

“Josh agreed to eat dinner at the country 
ub, take two drinks at the most, dance once 
nd come home by ten p.m. After he left the 
ouse and the children were in bed I put up 
eir Christmas tree by myself. It wasn’t any 
n. Ten o’clock came and went, but Josh 
idn’t come. By half past ten I had begun to 
orry. At eleven o’clock I was frantic; one 
inute I would imagine a terrible traffic acci- 
ent, the next minute I would picture Josh 
omplimenting Marilyn or some other girl on 
er glamorous evening dress. 

“At eleven-fifteen I telephoned the country 
lub. The bank party was still in full swing. In 
e distance I could hear music and singing 
d people laughing. My call was answered 
y a waiter. It took forever, but finally Josh 
ame to the phone and said in a cold, curt 
oice that he had been unavoidably delayed 
ut would be home in fifteen minutes. 

“He broke that promise too. It was half 
ast twelve before he arrived. The moment he 
ame weaving in I discovered the cause of the 
inavoidable delay. His face was plastered with 





Where would we begin? What year would we 
eliminate, or what child could we do without? 
Can we imagine life without Megan, or Sheila, 
or Michael, or Timothy, or Brendan or Ellen 
or Margaret? Can we imagine them sleeping 
two or three to a room, or growing up without 
a Secret Garden, or a back stairway for hide- 
and-seek, or an attic for rainy days? 

We don’t know why it seems so important 
to us that our children have an old-fashioned 
rearing in a big, old-fashioned house, but it 
just does. 

People speak of the “‘sacrifice” entailed in 
having a big family. Do they mean giving up 
cocktail parties and weekends at Tahoe and 
that sort of thing? I was glad to give up those 
things; as a matter of fact, I found the gay 
life infinitely more tiring and exhausting than 
home life. And without its rewards. The 
rewards are so wonderful, even 
if they don’t come too often, that 
there are no words to describe them. 

Christmas holidays, for instance. 
They seem so sort of touched with 
magic in this house. We hang ever- 
green garlands all around the dining 
room, and cover the mantels with 
pine cones brought back from our 
summers at Bolinas. We have a for- 
mal tree in the living room, with all the dec- 
orations saved down the years—even the little 
broken spire off our first tree. We have a tree 
decorated with popcorn and paper chains and 
sequin-covered eggshells in the dining room. 
Margaret and Ellen play It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear on the old square, out-of- 
tune piano, and the little children sing. 

I feel, at such times, a great wave of affec- 
tion for this old house, and forgive it for all 
the trouble it causes us. Leaving it would be 
like leaving one of the children. We just 
couldn’t. As an investment it was the biggest 
financial error we'll ever make. We'll never 
make another because we'll never have any 
mecney to make one with; that commodity all 
disappears, like sand down a rathole, into the 
dim and dusty recesses of our home. 

But do we regret it? Heavens, no! I love it 
all so that I just may place an advertisement, 
someday, in the newspaper that my husband 
edits, and which my son brings to me each 
morning: 


“NOT FOR SALE: Huge old house, four 
fireplaces, five bathrooms (two don’t work); 
heavily mortgaged, in need of paint, shingles 
and repairs of all kinds; filled with old furni- 
ture, children of varying sizes, one harassed 
housekeeper, overworked and underpaid, and 
enough crisp, unopened, unpaid bills to pro- 
vide kindling all through the month of Jan- 
uary ... but filled, too, with a family’s hopes, 
and dreams, and memories that they wouldn’t 
trade for all the money in the world.” 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


lipstick ; there was lipstick on his collar, there 
was lipstick in his hair. His hair was tousled 
where some girl had been running her fingers 
through it. His necktie was hanging out. 
There was lipstick on his necktie too. 

“Josh had drunk so much he was inco- 
herent. He mumbled something about the lip- 
stick’s being a joke, but that type of joke is 
not hilarious to me. I thought his behavior 
was a disgrace and I said so. I started off to 
bed and he grabbed my arm. I pulled loose. 
He lost his temper and hit me. Both our 
daughters—Sally is seven, Jane six—were 
awakened by the noise and came running in. 
It wasn’t the first time Josh had hit me by any 
means. Sally and Jane knew the score imme- 
diately. Their reaction was pitiful. Sally threw 
herself in my arms and began to sob. Jane 
joined in. It took me hours to get them back 
to sleep. Josh collapsed on the living-room 
sofa and did his sleeping there. 

“The next night was Christmas Eve. Josh 
and I decorated the tree together, but we were 
hardly speaking. Josh refused to apologize for 
his conduct or to admit he was in the wrong 
in any way. On Christmas afternoon we drove 
the children to see his mother, a trip of ninety 
miles, without exchanging a single word. By 
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bringing up baby. 
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Hints collected by Mrs. Dan Gerber, mother of five... 


Santa Claws Suggestions 


One of the nicest things about babies 

is that they don’t care how little Santa 
spends... it’s the play value of a toy 
that counts. All manner of easy-to-grasp 
rattles or small plastic toys are 
inexpensive and fun for wee ones. 
Do-something toys, listen-to and cuddle 
toys are easy on the budget and 
enchanting for toddlers. A few toys can 
be more fun, less bewildering than 

a raft of playthings. 


Shot Story. ae Meat-y Subject 


Holiday or any day, babies and toddlers 
need protein foods to provide strength 
and promote growth. Gerber Meats for 
Babies make it easy to give baby 

those all-important proteins. Made from 
savory, selected Armour cuts, they’re 
carefully processed to eliminate most 
of the fat and coarse tissue for easy 
digestibility. Of course they’re all pure 
meat, with just enough broth 


\ 
to enhance flavor and texture. (Ggbiiiebal 


Safely Slory fer Christmas 


A Christmas tree is a delight to 
behold, but with wee ones about, certain 
precautions should be taken. 


* Base of tree should 
be broad, sturdy and , 
securely anchored. 

* Tree lights and 
sockets should be 
checked to see that 
they’re in good 
condition. 





* Aluminum foil icicles and breakable 


Babies are our business... our only business! 


Gerber BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


5 Cereals » Over 75 Strained & Junior Foods, Including Meats 





ornaments are best placed at the 
top of the tree. 


Energy fer Sate 


You can’t count calories where babies 
are concerned, because active babies 

J need them for energy. 
That’s why calorie- 
rich Gerber Baby 
Cereals are so good 
for your little one. 
What’s more, baby 
gets other nutritional 
benefits from Gerber 
Cereals, because they’re fortified with 
iron, calcium and B-vitamins. 


Feature of the Menth 


Nogs are traditional for the Christmas 
season, so why not make one for 
a snack-begging toddler? 


HOLIDAY NOG 


2 ths. Gerber Egg 
Yolks* 
1 cup cool milk 


1 can Gerber 

Orange Juice 
1 ths. sugar 
Blend thoroughly and serve. 

Yield: 2 servings. 

*For a younger baby, Gerber Strained Ege 
Yolks are luscious served as is. Babies 
take to the custard-like texture, fresh-egg 
flavor, and they’re rich in iron and vitamin A, 


Calm ng Idea 


With holiday excitement in the air, 

it’s good to see that baby doesn’t get 
over-stimulated. Reasonable firmness 
about bedtime and mealtime can make 
holidays happier for everyone. 

And a Merry Christmas to you and 
yours from me and mine. 
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the shoe 
that understands children... 


... the shoe that knows the world is full of whispers, 
closets full of gifts, children full of giggles . . . and Christmas 
such a long time coming. Whether for dress-up holidaying, 
or rough and tumble playing . . . this is the ance 
made with the same care, the same quality, 


the same exacting fit .. . always. 


THE 


TRIDE Rite 





Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 


Boston, Maas. 











New Year’s Day the strain in our house was 
terrific. The situation has now become unbear- 
able. Sally and Jane are creeping around like 
little mice, afraid of their own shadows. Even 
three-year-old Tommy is affected. 

“If the office party were an isolated incident, 
I suppose I could file and forget it, although it 
is difficult for me to forget an injury. Unfor- 
tunately, I have just about exhausted my 
capacity to forgive and forget. This latest 
quarrel between Josh and me is typical of our 
dismal, unsatisfying marriage. Josh and I have 
been wrangling and arguing for years. 

““We had serious trouble in the town where 
we lived before we moved to Los Angeles a 
year ago. There was a woman in the bank 
there—another bleached blonde, inciden- 
tally—who almost pushed us to the brink of 
divorce. Josh got romantically involved with 
her and he confessed as much. I halfway 
thought he was deliberately trying to upset me 
and I halfway thought he really preferred Irene, 
the other woman, to me. Although I was 
deeply wounded, I didn’t create a big dramatic 
scene as many wives would have done. I simply 
told Josh that unless he broke off the acquaint- 
anceship permanently I would sue for a 
divorce. Josh took me at my word and broke 
with Irene. However, he complained bitterly 
at my very natural jealousy. 

“Josh is twice as jealous as I am, and with- 
out reason. I have never given him the slight- 
est cause. He feels affronted if I attend a 
P.T.A. meeting. He is jealous of my women 
friends. I try to confine visits to my neighbors 
to the daytime, although daytime visiting is 
very little pleasure. All of us have small chil- 
dren and we spend our time bobbing our 
heads and bobbing our eyes to see what the 
youngsters are doing. 

“Josh refuses to visit or to entertain neigh- 
boring couples in the evening. Too tired, he 
says. Just last night I ran next door and 
stayed awhile and he flew into a jealous rage 
and locked me out of the house. It wasn’t the 
first time either. We have no friends in com- 
mon. We go practically nowhere. A drive-in 
movie once a month is big-time stuff for us. 

“Josh thinks his companionship should 
satisfy and stimulate me. Yet he talks of noth- 
ing but his job and the bank and I’ve grown to 
detest the whole subject. There is prestige in 
Josh’s job, I admit, but prestige won’t support 
a family of five in this inflationary day and 
age. After eleven years of working in banks 
Josh earns $380 a month; that’s no bonanza. 
He has to wear good clothes too. We can’t 
afford to own our home. We rent a small, 
cramped house on an inconvenient street. 
Josh disapproves of installment buying, which 
means we do without nearly everything that 
other couples take for granted. We don’t even 
own a washing machine. An electric iron is my 
most expensive piece of equipment. I’m still 
nursing along a pop-up toaster I bought when 
I was single. Our rattletrap car is ten years old 
and Josh needs it virtually all the time. Bank- 
ing hours sound like a snap to the public, but 
Josh puts in endless overtime without extra 
pay and his irregular schedule won’t allow 
him to join a car pool. 


I believe I could take the financial sacri- 
fices in my stride—economizing is no new 
thing to me—if Josh would treat me with 
dignity and consideration. When he abuses 
me in the presence of our children, when he 
humiliates me before the neighbors, I want to 
curl up and die. There is an ache deep in my 
chest, in my heart. I feel physically sick. I hate 
him and J hate myself. I just can’t understand 
what happened to Josh and me. 

“When he and I started out together it 
appeared we had everything in our favor. Our 
backgrounds were similar. We were engaged 
for six months; we had plenty of time to talk 
over our hopes and our dreams. Both of us 
seemed to want the same things. We wanted 
a home and children. We wanted security and 
standing in the community. I wanted desper- 
ately to belong to somebody. 

“After my mother’s death, for many years I 
didn’t seem to belong anywhere. One day I 
had a home and a place in the world and then 
my mother died of a coronary attack and in 
two weeks’ time our family fell apart. My 
brother and my sisters were older and they 
scattered and my father couldn’t take care of 
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me. I stayed with four different aunts in suc- 
cession and adjusted my ways to their ways, 
but none of them wanted to keep me. At six- 
teen I was sent to the Pacific Coast to live. 
with my oldest sister. She was newly married 
and her husband objected to my coming; my 
bed was in the living room, but the walls were 
thin and night after night I would hear them in 
the bedroom arguing about me and my heart: 
would nearly break. I finally moved in witha 
high-school classmate whose parents operated 
a greenhouse. | earned my keep by working in 
the greenhouse and nobody was ever unkind 
to me, but it wasn’t my family, and I didn’t 
feel I belonged there. 


Wren I met Josh I was nineteen and had 
my Own one-room apartment. There was 4 
peanut-sized kitchenette and I bought a big 
secondhand refrigerator for it just for thej 
pleasure of seeing my own food on the shelves 
I was working as a secretary and attending 
college in the evenings and cooking two meals 
a day as well. Josh, who shared a hall bedroom 
with another boy, proposed to me in that 
apartment. I had baked a meat loaf for him 
As I set the meat loaf on the card table and 
began lighting the candles, he asked me. 

“I was too awed and impressed at the idea | 
of marrying a banker—as I thought of Josh i 
those days—to inquire into his prospects and | 
the exact status of his income. I expected we | 
would buy a house and furnish it and live on | 
the scale other young couples lived. What [ | 
didn’t know was that Josh’s salary at the time | 
was $180 a month, less than mine, and that } 
after banking hours he was working part time | 
as an usher in a motion-picture house. He was 4 
also taking college courses at night. He wiped | 
out his savings account to buy my engage- | 
ment ring, which was sweet of him, but it was | 
foolish too. He needed the money to pay tui- | 
tion charges. i 

“I didn’t ever plan to be a career wife. I held | 
my job out of sheer necessity until Sally was | 
born. Even before that I was disillusioned with | 
my marriage, although I did my best to con- 
ceal it. In my girlhood I learned not to air my | 
feelings. Whenever possible I conceal my emo- 
tions. Josh is the opposite. He has no self=) 
control whatever. When Sally was born he | 
carried on at the hospital as though he were | 
the mother. At the same time he showed | 
plainly his disappointment that the baby | 
wasn’t a boy, something I will never forget. | 
And when the baby and I came home and I é 
stayed in bed and let him prepare his own | 
breakfast, he was outraged and yelled so furi- | 
ously all the neighbors heard him. He picks a | 
quarrel over any triviality. 

“The other morning Jane meddled in the | 
tooth paste and he exploded and threw the 
child into such a nervous state she couldn’t go | 
to school. When Tommy misbehaves, Josh 
thinks it is cute. His partiality to our son is 
bad for all three of our youngsters. 

“At best Josh has a hair-trigger temper. 
Some time ago he got into the habit of stop- 
ping at a neighborhood tavern on the way 
home. Drink makes his disposition completely 
unpredictable. One evening last month he came 
home very late—I’d already dished up sup- 
per—and I didn’t offer a word of comment on 
his tardiness. Not one word. I did ask him to 
carry out the trash; merely that, nothing more. 
His response was to aim a blow at me. I 
jumped aside and Sally burst into tears. Jane 
rushed at her father and started beating at 
him with her little fists. Josh spanked and put 
both girls to bed without their supper. 

“That night I locked myself in the bath-— 
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room and cried for hours. Josh and I don’t | 


seem to be capable of achieving companion- 
ship, tenderness, harmony. Living with him is | 
killing my self-respect. What shall I do?” 


Josh Telis His Side: 

‘“‘My wife is making me into a cipher,” said 
thirty-two-year-old Josh, a dark, handsome 
man conservatively dressed in a pin-striped 
suit. “Just last night she went over to a neigh- 
bor’s house on the pretext of discussing a 
meeting of the P.T.A. I felt sure she and the 
neighbor—a woman I particularly dislike— 
had met to hash and rehash my failings as a 
husband. 

“I waited an hour for Elsa to return, getting 
angrier by the minute. Then I locked the doors 


teach her a lesson. Sally happened to be 
ke. Both of my daughters take their 
ther’s part in everything. Sally slipped out 
bed and unlocked the back door. I heard 
fooling with the latch and went to the 
shen just as Elsa stepped on the back porch. 
mapped on the light. Sally screamed in 

-—fear of me, her father—and Elsa flew in- 

b and took the child in her arms. She held 

ly close and gave me a contemptuous look. 
”’s scorn either makes me mad or makes 
feel like crawling. Last night I felt like 

ling. 
Elsa neither admires nor respects me. I’ve 
to the place where I need a little help and 
pathy at home. I don’t receive it. All day 
g I work under tension trying to get an 
est day’s work out of a bunch of stupid, 
ficient kids who couldn’t care less about 

jobs. Our bank doesn’t seem to attract 

ientious, efficient girls. We get the drift- 
and the clock watchers. I bawl them out 
istantly, but it doesn’t do one iota of good. 
»y mock and laugh at me behind my back. 
by ignore my orders for the fun of seeing 
lose my temper. 

My average working day runs from eight 
|. until half past four. Not long ago I had 
‘tay until eight P.M. tracking down a short- 
sof $1.85 that resulted from the sloppy 

Pkkeeping of a girl named Marilyn. Next 
ning I confronted Marilyn with the error 
' she sailed into the rest room to smoke a 
irette. The other kids laughed like zanies 

for the balance of the day they flouted 
authority in every conceivable way. Mar- 
is the ringleader; because she spends a lot 

Wier time varnishing her fingernails and 

® bing her hair, the rest follow suit. The 

‘Her day my immediate boss dropped in and 

‘@department looked like a beauty parlor. I 

Wild like to fire Marilyn, but if I discharged 

‘®it would only convince my superiors that I 





“When I come home in the evening after a 
day of battling subordinates and bucking 
traffic—it takes me an hour to cover eighteen 
miles—I’m dead beat. All I want is to change 
into slacks and play with Tommy or maybe 
relax a little over television before supper. 
What Elsa wants is to rush me through a list 
of chores she’s been saving up all day—it 
seems to me she could dispose of the trash her- 
self—and then rush me through my meal. 
Many an evening I’m so depressed by the 
prospect ahead that I stop on the way home 
and brace myself with a few drinks. 

“T wish Elsa would try just once to see my 
side of things. It shouldn’t be hard for her to 
understand I was obliged to attend our office 
party. My boss specifically ordered me to go 
and keep my staff in line. Elsa’s telephone call 
to the country club made me look ridiculous. 
It lowered me in the estimation of my supe- 
riors and, in my opinion, jeopardized a raise 
I’ve been sweating out since September. As I 
was leaving the phone booth I ran smack into 
a bank vice president and he cocked an eye- 
brow and cracked, ‘Domestic trouble? Wife 
wants you home, I suppose.’ I told him no. 
Promotions seldom go to men tied to apron 
strings. 

“The vice president stayed on at the party 
and I did too. I was so miserable and dis- 
gusted I drank twice as much as I had in- 
tended. I can barely recall the kids’ ganging up 
and plastering me with lipsticky kisses, but I 
can distinctly recall Elsa’s reaction later—the 
contempt in her eyes, the flat, unloving note in 
her voice. I’m sorry I hit her, as I’ve told her 
repeatedly, but I just couldn’t help myself. 

“Tl admit I didn’t distinguish myself at the 
office party, but Elsa has been paying me off 
for weeks. She doesn’t say much, but she keeps 
on the pressure. She lets me know in dozens 
of oblique, left-handed ways that she is cling- 
ing to her grudge. On Christmas afternoon she 
maneuvered me into visiting my mother, al- 


A fabric playhouse that fits over a regulation card table 
is easy to make and can be used indoors or out. The walls in 
sid heavy-duty muslin are topped with a gay red denim roof, 
™® a crepe-paper chimney. The door, also in denim, has a brass-button 





knob. Cut-away windows have striped canvas awnings edged 
4 with fringe . . . felt flower-box appliqués. At Christmastime add 


a wreath and tinseled trees. Journal Pattern No. 2919. 25c.* 


Order from Reference Library, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
*Pennsylvania residents please add sales tax. 





“Map and Compass” 


Cotton lisle skirt with Interlon: 


$5.98 and $8.98 
Lisle blouse: $2.98 and $3.50 


“Carousel” 
Scalloped felt skirt: 
$4.98 and $6.98 
Cotton lisle blouse: 
$2.98 and $3.50 


“Melody” 

Skirt of cotton lisle with 
Interlon: $5.98 and $8.98 
Lisle blouse: $2.50 and $2.98 


“Susie Longlegs”’ 
blue, red, pink, 
honey, black. $4.98 


1Of 


It’s a wonderful, glitterful holiday whirl, in styles with that 
happy Sacony feeling. New spinabout skirts, gaily pat- 
terned for built-in entertainment. Tops that repeat the 
motifs to show they belong, matched exactly for the all-of- 
a-color look. An extra contrasting top gives you two outfits! 

No fastenings to adjust; Sacony’s elasticized waistband 
fits any waist. No crinolines needed; just “Susie Longlegs” 
underneath, stretch-knit for smooth fit from hip to toe. 

All styles come in sizes 3 to 6X and 7 to 14, and a 
wide range of party colors. 

Just head for the store where the Sacony Sue doll is 
waiting. For store nearest you, write SACONY, College 
Point 56, N. Y., or 423 Mayor St., Montreal. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


i SACONY on the label means SACONY all the way—from fabric through fashion— 


in children’s wear, suits, dresses, sportswear, swimwear, girdles and bras. 
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though my mother and I haye no fondness for 
each other. The visit was meant to punish me. 

“All things considered, I don’t think I’ve 
done so badly in life. 1 climbed from the bot- 
tom with nobody’s help. When my mother 
was sixteen her parents, ignorant people, 
married her to an old man of sixty on the mis- 
taken theory he had money. My mother had 
to go to work to support him and us five chil- 
dren. In those days I was terribly ashamed of 
my dad; the other youngsters in the neighbor- 
hood called him grandpop and I did too. ’m 
sorry now. He died when I was ten and my kid 
brother nine. We then found out how he had 
shielded us from my mother. She had a fiery 
temper and a great fear we children would 
wind up as juvenile delinquents. Many a night 
my kid brother and I would wake up in bed 
to find her beating us for practically no reason. 
One time he and I ran out of the house in our 
underclothes with her after us and climbed up 
in the rafters of a big barn. She poked us out 
with a broomstick and then whaled away at us 
until the broomstick broke. 

“T was a big kid for my age and at twelve 
I got my first paying job—singing birthday 
messages for the telegraph company. About 
the same time, I was put in charge of our 
school bank and was allowed to deposit the 
funds in the real bank. My mother was excited 
by the honor, but she had no real understand- 
ing of what it meant to me. When I told her 
I intended to be a banker when I grew up, she 
laughed scornfully. In our circumstances my 
ambition seemed as distant as the moon. 

“T can still remember the store where we 
traded when I was little. My mother would 
send my brother and me to buy the cheapest 
foods, and we always had to cool our heels 
until the store: was empty before we were 
waited on. One day I noticed a number of 
spoiled bananas in a garbage barrel in the 
back alley. I asked a clerk—he was a smart- 
alecky young fellow—if my brother and I 
could have them. He said I could take a 
spoiled banana for every red pepper I would 
chew and swallow without a drink of water. 
I can still see the clerk laughing as I hopped 
from one foot to the other, tears streaming 
from my eyes. I finally quit with six overripe 
bananas for my kid brother and myself. 

“It never occurred to me to break the bar- 
gain and swipe the bananas from the alley 
when nobody was looking. Honesty is a 
cardinal rule with me to this day. Another rule 
is paying my bills on the dot and staying out of 
debt. Elsa thinks I should use my GI rights to 
buy a house. To me a mortgage is debt and I 
would rather camp out than assume an obli- 
gation I can’t liquidate promptly. 
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When Elsa attacks my principles, I can de- 
fend myself. But I am cut to the quick by the 
way she belittles my job. Three months ago at 
a big general meeting of all the bank officials 
I was named an assistant cashier as a reward 
for devising a more effective method of keep- 
ing our records. The president of the bank 
congratulated me personally and then made a 
speech outlining policy for the coming year. 
That evening I tried to describe the meeting to 
Elsa. A glazed look came in her eyes. When I 
finished talking she first asked who had sat 
next to me at the meeting, whether it was a 
man or a woman. Then she asked why my 
promotion to assistant cashier didn’t carry an 
automatic raise. She never did congratulate 
me on my new title. She takes no pride in it. 

“Tt is true many men of my age make more 
money than I do; a bank job is no quick way 
to big pay. But I am doing what I want to do 
and what I am qualified to do. Preferment is 
slow, but, if she’ll help, I think I can go places. 
So far she hasn’t helped me—she has handi- 
capped me. She has never been cordial to any 
of my associates, even when she pops unex- 
pectedly into the bank. A few months ago | 
introduced her to my boss and at once she 
began hinting around I should have a raise. 
In business or in banking, this is neither good 
practice nor practical. It didn’t boost my 
stock, 

“I started in a small-town bank in Oregon. 
I was doing well and I was getting promotions. 
We left because Elsa was jealous of a woman 
who worked beside me. I negotiated to get the 
job here, resigned, and, of course, lost my 
seniority. Frankly, I was a fool throughout, 


The woman in question, Irene, was very little 
interested in me and I was very little interested 
in her, Irene’s main object was to make her 
husband jealous. My object was to alarm Elsa 
into paying a little attention to me. I was 
hungry for attention and warmth. 

“When I was courting Elsa I thought we 
were ideally matched. I fell in love with her 
almost at first sight. I was just out of the Army 
and going to college in Oregon on the G.I. bill; 
I was studying economics and banking. I 
heard a lot about Elsa from mutual friends 
and, even before we met, admired her energy 
and courage; I knew she was carrying both a 
job and college courses. Then one evening we 
were both invited to dinner at the last minute. 
Elsa had just washed her hair. Most girls 
would have excused themselves. Not Elsa. She 
wound a scarf around her wet hair and walked 
into the restaurant beside me with her head 
held regally high. I knew I loved her then. 

“Our six-month courtship only made me 
love her more. We used to eat by candlelight 
in her apartment. Nobody had ever asked 
me what foods I preferred to eat. Elsa did. I 
shopped and she prepared the dishes. She was 
a dandy cook and an excellent housekeeper. 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES 
AND PRICES OF VOGUE 
PATTERNS ON PAGE 86 
Vogue Design No. 9380. “ Very 
Easy to Make” blouse; 10-18 (@1- 
38). 60c. 


Vogue Design No. 8908. Shirt and 
slacks; 12-20 (25-32 waist mea- 


sure). 75c. 





She was thrifty and clever in the handling of 
money, and she still is. But somewhere after 
marriage a change set in. I can’t tell you ex- 
actly when. Probably it was after Sally was 
born and money got hard. 

“Anyway, happiness was a long time ago. 
If Elsa wasn’t sniping away at me because of 
the office Christmas party, she’d be at me for 
something else. At times she gets a certain 
look on her face and a contemptuous note in 
her voice, and I go plain haywire. My temper 
boils over and J literally don’t know what I’m 
doing. Afterward I am ashamed—which I 
suppose is no help. I realize I should have 
more self-control, but the truth is I haven’t 
much incentive to mend my ways. 

“Tommy is the only member of my family 
who is in the least impressed by me. When I 
leave the house in the morning Elsa doesn’t 
kiss me and say good-by—she is usually still 
in bed—and on my return in the evening I can 
be sure she and the girls won’t smile at me and 
say hello. When I come through the door 
Tommy is the one who smiles. 

“Our marriage is unsatisfactory to me and 
I guess it is unsatisfactory to Elsa too. How- 
ever, I believe we should stay together for the 
children’s sake. To do so—I am sure—we will 
have to stop our incessant quarreling.” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 

“Iam no enthusiast for office parties that 
exclude husbands and wives. I have seen too 
many of these celebrations mar the joy of the 
Christmas holidays for families. A good many 
times the participants themselves, like Josh 
enjoy neither the party nor the aftermath. Par- 
ticularly the aftermath, 


“Speaking for myself, I question the pro- 
priety of a business firm’s sponsoring a social 
event where youthful employees are served 
alcoholic beverages and permitted to make 
fools of themselves. However, the office party 
wasn’t the real problem in this case. Both 
Elsa and Josh acknowledged that their diffi- 
culties began long before. But they didn’t 
understand the reasons for their unhappiness. 


Eis and Josh were unusually likable 
young people and I very much wanted to help 
them. They wanted help and needed help. 
Well educated and intelligent, both were im- 
mature emotionally. Groundless jealousy— 
even jealousy itself—is always a sign of im- 
maturity and personal insecurity. Elsa was 
jealous of Marilyn, a girl Josh actively dis- 
liked. Josh was jealous of Elsa’s friendly in- 
terest in their neighbors; he childishly re- 
venged himself by locking her out of the 
house. 

“]T had a big advantage in assisting them to 
a satisfying marriage. Elsa and Josh accepted 
me at once—just as though I were the father 
they both had missed so sorely during their 
formative years. Since they regarded me as 
what we psychologists call an ‘authority 
figure,’ I was able to spell out my advice in 
specific terms. In our interviews we went back 
to their courtship. At that time Elsa had de- 
cided her background and Josh’s were similar. 
It is true they had poverty in common. But she 
hadn’t taken into account a striking difference 
in their environments and temperaments. 

“Josh’s ancestors came from Southern Eu- 
rope. He grew up in a family climate that was 
exciting, dramatic, emotionally supercharged. 
Even now he has a sharp need for outward ex- 
pression of feelings. Elsa’s people were Scan- 
dinavian, reserved and undemonstrative. As 
she was shunted from household to household 
in her childhood, Elsa learned to curb any 
show of emotion. Trouble between her and 
Josh began almost with the honeymoon. Josh 
wanted warmth, attention, appreciation. When 
he felt he received too little from his reticent, 
inhibited bride, he reacted with outbursts of 
rage worthy of his violent-tempered mother. 
These outbursts, often occurring in public, 
humiliated Elsa and drove her even further 
into herself. Josh’s undisciplined behavior, as 
Elsa saw it, robbed her of what she most 
wanted from marriage—a stable home and a 
solid position in the community. 

“Elsa was jolted and shocked when I told 
her she was partly at fault. If she wanted a 
serene family life, she would have to learn to 
give Josh what he wanted from their marriage 
and thereby help him control his temper. 
Could she be more outgoing, more apprecia- 
tive, more demonstrative in love? Elsa didn’t 
think so. She was so emotionally inarticulate, 
she said, that even when she had ‘warm words 
in her mind for Josh, the warm words stuck in 
her throat.’ 

“T told her about a marriage problem I had 
failed to resolve as a counselor. This was the 
case of an inarticulate husband who couldn’t 
bring himself to say ‘Thank you’ to his wife 
for anything she did. He was generous with 
money, he was generous with cars and charge 
accounts, but he was stingy with courtesy and 
praise. And he was so stubborn that he pre- 
ferred divorce to surrender. Stubborn Elsa 
caught on. She changed her tack and forced 
herself in many small ways to demonstrate to 
Josh her inward affection and good will. 

“Instead of lying abed in the morning, she 
got up and prepared his breakfast and kissed 
him warmly before he went to work. She wel- 
comed him with a smile and a kiss on his eve- 
ning return. She taught her small daughters to 
do the same. Josh’s response—it was an easy 
change for the little girls, difficult for Elsa— 
was immediate. He found virtues in his daugh- 
ters as well as in his baby son. Josh had been 
Jealous of Sally and Jane and their partiality 
for Elsa, which I suspect she may have encour- 
aged. The little girls were delighted to be af- 
fectionate to Josh when he showed affection 
for them. 

“Elsa cut down on the dull array of evening 
chores she used to have lined up and awaiting 
Josh at the very moment he stepped in his 
door. She set the dinner hour thirty minutes 
later so he would have a chance to relax. Josh 
was deeply appreciative of her thoughtfulness, 














































It meant a lot to him. Previously Elsa he 
made him feel like an insignificant handy ma 
not the breadwinner and head of a fami 
Nowadays if Elsa happens to forget her ney 
resolutions and does break into his period o 
relaxation with some tedious request, he usu 
ally is able to keep his temper in hand inste: 
of flaring up at once. To Elsa’s pleased ama 
ment, he often volunteers to take out the tra 
and so on. 

“Whereas Elsa learned to stop and thinl 
and express her feelings on every possible oc 
casion, Josh learned to stop and think and fe 
press some of his feelings. He has studied an 
familiarized himself with Elsa’s reactions. H 
now knows if he succumbs to sudden rage an 
roars at her, the result ma that she will re 
main glumly silent for the Balance of the eve 
ning. He realizes his anger has a price and h 
seldom cares to pay the price. 

“Josh had virtually no insight into his rela 
tionship with others. If everybody in his de 
partment at the bank was behaving badly, sa 
he reported, it seemed fairly clear that his pet 
sonality and his methods as an executive mus 
be to blame. The truth was that Josh expecte 
too much of his staff. As a boy, he had 
gled fiercely to satisfy a mother who expected) 
too much of him and had always felt he we 
failing. Instinctively he expected and 
manded that his giddy young subordinate} 
struggle just as hard. 

“Although Josh was abnormally sensitiv 
it didn’t occur to him that the youngstei} 
working under his direction also had feeling: 
self-esteem, vanity. I suggested he put himsei} 
into his subordinates’ place, praise them wh 
they deserved praise, and refrain from baw: 
ing them out for minor infractions. After 1} 
grasped the fact that his attitude as an exech 
tive was a reflection of his frustrating c 
hood, Josh followed this quite obvious advici} 
To his surprise, the morale of his staff quick |) 
improved, and office efficiency too. Taking hi}! 
courage in hand, he then discharged Marilyi 
a clock watcher to the end, and was gratifie | 
to discover that neither his staff nor his supé) 
riors protested his decision. 

“Elsa deserved a new shake in the matte}; 
of the family budget. It was all very well fc}, 
Josh to have principles against debt, but in tk 
case of his family a modest amount of instal} 
ment buying was sensible. He and Elsa bougl}* 
an automatic washing machine, something sk}! 
long had yearned for. They made the doy 
payment by saving all their two-dollar bills f 
seven months. At present the money market} 
so tight they have postponed buying a hous) 
but Josh has agreed to obtain a G.I. loan id 
soon as feasible. Elsa has high hopes they wil 
own a home in the not too distant futui 
Right now she has the pleasure of dri i}, 
around every Sunday with Josh and the chij” 
dren to explore current housing developme! nC 
and to plan the kind of house she wants. _ |] 


; 


Bisa and Josh’s recreation picture is ne: 
entirely different. Elsa was cooped up far t 
much. Now that Josh has less strain to copjd 
with during his business day, he comes hop}, 
less exhausted and he comes home earlier. 
tavern stops are a thing of the past. He a 
Elsa occasionally entertain their neighbors » 4 
a simple cook-out in their back yard and Joy 
has learned to enjoy the company of people }}fy 
previously thought of bitterly as Elsa’s a Hn 
and his enemies. Elsa and Josh regularly tra 
off baby-sitting with their neighbors, and on 
a week they go square dancing. ‘for 

“If Elsa hadn’t been so housebound and djy; 


prived of the normal pleasures of the yo n| 


I doubt if she would have been so outraged 
Josh’s office party. Last September I had 
note informing me that Josh had finally Hc 
ceived his long-awaited raise. When I | ) 
phoned to congratulate him IJ heard that pla Nh, 
for this year’s office party were already }, 
progress. Josh intends to go to the party, on} 
again by himself. Elsa is resigned if not enth} ° 
siastic. Both she and Josh now feel too se i , 
in themselves, too sure in their mutual lo}, 

and understanding, to anticipate a renew] 
quarrel. Indeed, both of them declared tor | 
their belief that this Christmas of 1957 will |! 
the happiest they have ever shared.” 


. 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled ¢}!) 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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~The Pictinne 
| Health Behe 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


That “harrumph” that annoys 
you so isn’t in itself dire. Cough- 
ing isa red light, signalling trouble 
on the respiratory line and also 
helps the body’s airways to expel 
germs, phlegm, coal dust—any- 
thing you happen to breathe in: 
Thanks to that protective cough 
the air passages can expel irritating matter and 
bacteria. 
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Your bark is triggered by irritation of nerve end- 
ings in the air passages. If you swallow something the 
wrong way, inhale smog, or phlegm collects, those 
nerve cells flash “Go,” the larynx closes up, diaphragm 
muscles put the air in the lungs under pressure—and 
you cough! 


When you’re down with flu or pneumonia or just a 
cold, you don’t appreciate it but your hacking helps 
| protect your lungs. That’s why it often hangs on after 
}you think you’re OK. 

But you can have too much of a good thing! A point- 
less, nervous, dry cough can actually be quite harm- 
ful; the sooner you get rid of it the better. That’s why 
Jwe use sO many NEO-aQua-pRIN Throat Lozenges in 
our family. Their pain-soothing ingredient quiets 
throat irritation and roughness, and the antibiotic 
content fights germs. NEO-aQquaA-DRIN helps prevent 
itrouble from digging into the throat. 


This holiday time everyone is on high—children 
teetering with anticipation of Christmas, all of us 
giving and going to parties with a sublime seasonal 
idisregard of proper nutrition as well as calories! But 
if we’re to enjoy holidays we need to feel good. That’s 
why I’m doubly careful to see that everyone in the 
Jhouse gets their BExEL Vitamins. BEXEL offers spe- 
icial vitamins for every age, from Gramp to the baby. 
With sexe help, we can all have fun. 


Dear old Uncle Joe will arrive in time to help trim 
the tree. We know he’s just acquired new dentures but 


enjoy eating...it’s Christmas. So I’ve invested in 
lORA-FIX and ORA and put them on Uncle’s bedside 
1 able. ora-FIx will hold his new teeth in place so well 
ighe’ll munch nuts and hard candy with complete com- 
ora cleans them thoroughly within twenty 
inutes. 


His vitality is incredible, though Uncle Joe is well 
lover seventy. When my husband and J are collapsing 
ith fatigue fe’s on the crest. His one real trouble is 


ome to ours with the window down and cold air 
Plowing on his bad shoulder. 

Not being the Superman he thinks he is, he’s in for 
2 rough time—unless I take steps. I get a supply of 
5URIN and state firmly: “Uncle, for rheumatics this 
s, as the kids put it, great. It’s no cure for arthritis; 
here isn’t any. But you go and smooth on surIn and 
-hen apply hot moist towels for two minutes. SURIN 
jprings relief at the point of pain. You'll be feeling 
lappy as Santa Claus!” 


ill 
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Remarkable development in the fight against 


TEEN-AGE ACNE 


the scourge that shames and disfigures 





Utol greaseless medicated cream hides— 
helps heal acne, pimples, blemishes— 
soothes itching and soreness fast—to clear 
and keep skin clear. 


HE TRAGEDY of acne strikes just when 

life holds every promise, just when boys 
and girls long for popularity and fun. Even 
recurring temporary attacks can leave scars 
that are far more than skin deep. 

Now, Urot offers joyful help against this 
mortal enemy of youthful happiness. Urot, 
product of the most extensive and careful 
research at the McKesson laboratories—and 
scientifically tested—brings relief through 
medically effective ingredients, combined as 
in no other preparation. 

First, Urot hides unsightly, even deeply 
colored acne, pimples, and blemishes. Second, 
Urot starts soothing instantly. Painful, itch- 
ing places can be forgotten; fingers are less 
tempted to play with “spots” and so spread 
infection. Third, Uro.t searches out and in- 
hibits insidious germs. 

This soft, non-greasy, medicated cream 
literally “melts” its way into infected places 
by its penetrating action. Urot loosens skin 


so many of our young people 





surface impurities and sebum scales to help 
free blackheads and refine pores. Medication 
settles into pores to reach acne germs, stop 
their growth, keep them from spreading. 

Apply Urot over a freshly washed com- 
plexion, night and morning. Let Urou bring 
soothing, hiding, healing help during twenty- 
four hours. 

At the first sign of acne infection, get 
Urot from your drug store. Your doctor and 
your druggist know that treating this infec- 
tion early is the wisest, safest way to keep its 
harm under control. 

And use Urot too, as a splendid anti- 
septic cream. Healing to open acne lesions, it 
gives real germicidal protection to cuts and 
skin abrasions too. Ask your druggist to show 
you the helpful leaflet in every Uror carton. 
Like all fine McKesson products, Urot is 
made better—so it’s better for you. 
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74% more food energy 
than fresh whole milk 


in every delicious serving! 


Milk is Nature’s best food—as every mother knows. It’s needed for 
strong, sturdy bodies, for growth, for vitality. But a serving of 
ROYAL PUDDING gives you all the benefits of the milk you make 
it with plus 74% mere Food Energy. Get Regular ROYAL for easy- 
to-cook, velvety-smooth Pudding and Pie Filling... no-cook Jnstant 
ROYAL for quick, melt-in-your-mouth desserts. 
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At the Wyman Rileys’, of Vallejo, California, 





? 
everyone takes aturn 


in the kitchen. 


By MARJORIE 
WESTERN RILEY 


The epicurean high light of our year is 
the arrival between Christmas and New 
Year's of a Virginia ham from my hus- 
band’s ex-commanding officer. Every year 
we plan a party for that ham—serve it 
festively decorated with little melt-in-your- 
mouth biscuits that Ellen makes and lots 
of relishes and a lovely light apple punch. 
The ham is always a big one. It serves our 
family and friends and then the family some more. Usually I try to cook so 
there aren't any leftovers. I find my family totally detached. They just don’t 
want leftovers! But with the Virginia ham it’s different. I put it into a spaghetti 
sauce. And they adore it. Such a simple, sensible way to use up the ham. 


SPAGHETT! MICHAEL (with ham sauce): Dice 2 cups leftover ham (Vir- 
ginia ham is wonderful for this recipe). Brown in a skillet with 2 minced 
onions and | minced green pepper. Add 1 bay leaf (crushed). Stir in three 
6-ounce cans Italian tomato paste thinned with 3 cans water. Stir in 
about 1 cup grated American cheese (I like to use any scraps of cheese on 
hand)—just mix the cheese into the hot sauce and stir until cheese is 
melted. Season sauce with 1!% teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Serve 
over cooked, buttered spaghetti (makes enough for 2 pounds of spaghetti). 

It makes a whopping pan, often leaves leftovers. But this is one leftover 
the children will eat. Spaghetti is their favorite food. 

My husband has a favorite too. Clams. Or rather, clams and clamming. 


With these clams we do two things. He makes a chowder, and | bake deviled 
clams. Being so close to the coast, we use fresh clams, but my clams and his chow- 


der are also delicious made with canned clams. 


DI PIETRO 





My two best helpers: Ellen and Margaret. They're both good cooks. 


MY CLAMS: To 2 cups finely minced fresh clams (or three 7/4-ounce cans) 
add 2 cup minced onion, 143 cup each minced green pepper and finely 
chopped celery and 114 cups dry French bread crumbs (slice and toast 1 loaf 
bread and then finely grate). Stir in 1 cup heavy cream, 2 beaten eggs, 2 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine, 2 teaspoons prepared mustard, 114 
teaspoons salt and | teaspoon pepper. Scoop mixture back into the clam shells. 
Bake for 20 minutes in a moderate oven, 350° F. Remove and sprinkle heavily 
with grated Parmesan cheese. Place 4 strip bacon on top of each shell and 
heat until the bacon is crisp. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 

Although my husband feels it is a sacrilege to suggest this, the mixture 
can be baked in pottery shells. The authentic shells give the dish true glam- 
our. We have served the clams during the holiday season as appetizers. 
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For a special holiday treat we like spicy deviled clams. 


HIS CHOWDER: For each person use | small onion and | medium po- 
tato, peeled and quartered. Dice 2 stalks celery and simmer all slowly in 2 
cups water until the entire mixture is smooth and thick. The vegetables will 
boil down completely—but you'll have to watch the chowder closely, and 
stir it frequently to keep it from scorching on the bottom of the pan. Cut 10 
strips bacon into small pieces (use scissors) and brown until crisp. Drain 
on paper toweling. Add bacon to the vegetables, stir well and simmer for 
5 minutes. Add 2 cups finely minced clams and juice (either fresh or canned 
clams) and let cook for 10 minutes. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
The chowder will be very thick. Thin with | cup water. Simmer a few minutes 


more and serve. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


















Turkey, of course, is traditional—traditional with others, traditional with 

. But we don’t have the traditionally Titanic Tom. We did for a while. But 
were forever eating him up. Turkey leftovers we don’t like. So we buy two 
aller turkeys, eat them up at one meal—and have twice as many drum- 
cks for the children. 


ith the turkey we serve different salads—sometimes an old-fashioned fruit 
lad using what California fruits we have in season, sometimes we make a jellied 
nberry salad. It’s spicy and good, especially with a mayonnaise-fruit dressing. 


OLDED CRANBERRY SALAD: Drain 1 No. 2 can crushed pineapple. 
d enough water to the pineapple syrup to make 1 cup liquid, then 
ften 3 envelopes lemon-flavored gelatin and 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin in 
syrup. Cook 14 poundsfresh cranberries in 3 cups water until skins pop. 
ain cranberries and add 3 cups hot cranberry juice to the gelatin mix- 
e (if necessary, add boiling water to make 3 cups). Purée cranberries and 
r in 1% cups sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and !4 teaspoon nutmeg. Chop 
jough celery and walnuts to make 1/4 cups each. Add the celery, wal- 
ts, puréed cranberries, 1 cup crushed pineapple, 1 finely ground orange 
d the juice of 1 lemon to gelatin mixture. Pour into a 3-quart ring mold 
chill until firm. Unmold on crisp lettuce and serve with a mayonnaise- 
it dressing. Makes 10 to 12 servings. 


AYONNAISE-FRUIT DRESSING: Combine | cup mayonnaise, 2 tea- 
ons grated orange rind, the juice of 14 orange, 3 tablespoons sugar, 4 
spoon nutmeg and 4 teaspoon cinnamon. Whip | cup heavy cream until 
and fold into mayonnaise. Serve over molded cranberry salad. 


Generally we aren't much on sweets. We can’t be and feel good about it. You 
see, Timmy, our eight-year-old, has diabetes. So we plan things we can all eat. 
But the girls do bake a wonderful Dutch shortbread. The recipe wasn’t ours 
originally. We have a friendly neighbor who almost never comes to call without 
something just out of the oven. She gave us the recipe for Boterkoek. Now the 
girls make it, and we eat it up—before it’s scarcely cold. 


BOTERKOEK (DUTCH SHORTBREAD): Cream together | cup pow- 
dered sugar and /4 pound butter until light. Stir in 2 teaspoons grated lemon 
rind, 1 teaspoon lemon juice and 14 teaspoon vanilla. Sift and measure 2 
cups cake flour. Beat into the sugar-butter mixture and add /% teaspoon salt. 
Bake in a square pan (9”x9”x2”) in a moderate oven, 350° F., until golden 
brown on top. Cut into squares while hot. Cool and serve. 


These are the things we like. Plain food it is—but very plainly, we think 
pretty good. 
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recognize his mother only by her shoes. In 
the modern part of the city pretty French 
girls in sun-back dresses rock and roll to the 
latest American rhythms. 


On a central hill, in a jumbled white- 
plastered palace, half Oriental and half mod- 
ern in style, lives the man who is trying to 
unify these two cultures: Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef, descendant of the Prophet, eighteenth 
member of his dynasty to be a monarch, 
Sultan of Morocco (only recently has he de- 
cided to call himself King). Approximately a 
mile square and dotted with royal residential 
and administrative buildings, the palace com- 
pound is the real nerve center of Morocco— 
for the country, although now independent, 
is still an absolute monarchy. If the sultan 
wishes, he can chop off the head of a subject 
who happens to step on his toe. Luckily, he 
is a benevolent ruler. 

The sultan was not always as powerful as 
he is today. The third son of Sultan Moulay 
Youssef, he was a shy and scholarly young 
man who expected, when his father died in 
1927, that one of his elder brothers would be 
chosen for the throne by the all-powerful 
French. But France ignored the elder brothers 
and saw to it that the young man they thought 
would make a good puppet ruler was chosen 
as sultan. There was, after all, nothing much 
for him to do—he could busy himself with his 
sixty inherited palaces, his 10,000 retainers, 
his vast wealth, his books, his racing cars, 
horses and pretty women. 

Underestimating the sultan’s searching curi- 
osity about the world outside Morocco, the 
French permitted him to tour Europe a year 
after his enthronement; he returned with a 
conviction that his country must adopt those 
progressive Western customs which did not 
actually conflict with the basic beliefs of 
Islam. 

He began with his first child. The sultan’s 
wife, a woman of the upper classes from the 
Berber (or indigenous, pre-Arab) population, 
was barely sixteen when Prince Moulay Has- 
san was born in 1929; the sultan was nineteen. 
Before the birth he went to Paris and brought 
back home with him diapers, a crib, nursing 
bottles, baby scales and a French midwife. “I 
want my child’s umbilical cord cut in the 
twentieth-century manner,” he explained. It 
was. 

A year later Princess Aisha was born. She 
was followed in 1933 by Princess Malika, in 
1936 by Prince Abdullah, and in 1939 by 
Princess Nzah—all children of the same 
mother. 


A; is customary in many royal families, and 
particularly in Islamic countries where a father 
has “modern” ideas, the children were sep- 
arated from their mother soon after birth, 
and given into the care of professional nurses 
and, later, governesses. The sultana visited 
them daily, but had no voice in the rigid 
system of child care in which they were 
reared—adopted by the sultan from the ideas 
which then prevailed in Europe and America. 
On schedule they ate, slept, exercised, were 
weighed, inoculated, disciplined. 

“We each had a Moroccan nurse and a 
French nurse,” Princess Aisha recalls. ‘“We 
learned the two ways of life at the same time: 
French and Arabic; European manners, Mo- 
roccan customs. Never were we really French, 
but neither have we ever lived exclusively in 
the Moroccan fashion. We like to think that 
we have been able to choose and adapt the 
best of two ways of life.”’ 

Remembering these early days in the nurs- 
ery, and the efficient French nurses, Princess 
Aisha shivered a little. 

“Oh, they were strict!” she exclaimed. “But, 
of course, they had to be,” she added hastily. 

The nursery wing of the huge, jumbled 
palace was, at first, their world. At night the 
French nurse slept in an enormous brass bed, 
surrounded by the high French cribs of the 


children, each crib draped in festoons of white 
mosquito netting. In the daytime there was a 
fairyland of toys to amuse them, ordered 
from Europe and America by their doting 


DAUGHTER OF THE SULTAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


father: Teddy bears and blocks, jolly rocking 
horses and tinkling music boxes, Paris dolls 
with satin dresses and staring blue china eyes. 

And every day their father managed to 
spend several hours with his children, watch- 
ing over their meals and their playtime, en- 
couraging them to climb on his lap, his arms 
and his shoulders as he sat in his big gilt 
armchair in the nursery courtyard. Outside 
these secluded rooms and gardens he was 
“Your Majesty”; here he was “papa.” 

“Tt was our father who gave us most of our 
sense of security and love,’ Lalla Aisha once 
explained. ‘It was he who kissed the bumps 
when we tumbled and hurt ourselves, and 
made us feel happy again. Isn’t it natural that 
it is the father who does this?” 

As the children grew older there were more 
presents: cameras and radios and phono- 
graphs, and beautifully colored books of 
French fairy tales, where the young children 
gazed as in a mirror at pictures of other 
princes and princesses. And in their own look- 
ing glasses their reflections were often as 
magical: for family parties and gatherings of 
the sultan’s clan, Aisha wore a jeweled head- 
band and a long Moroccan robe of green 
velvet, embroidered and belted with gold; 
Hassan wore a white muslin gown, a little 
cap twinkling with jewels, and slippers with 
turned-up toes. And in their closets were rows 
and rows of smart clothes from Paris—long 
pants and brass-buttoned jackets for Hassan, 
rose-sprigged frocks with matching bloomers 
for Aisha. 

And always, everywhere, there were sery- 
ants. Nurses who called them “Your High- 
ness” no matter what the naughtiness or the 
spanking to come. The palace guard, tall 
Moroccan Negroes majestic in red-and-white 
uniforms, gravely returning the salutes of the 
self-important young royalties. Barefooted 
serving girls from the far-off mountains, bow- 
ing to the children with reverence and perhaps 
the hint of an indulgent smile. And slipping 
through the palace on pointed yellow slippers, 
the sultan’s petty palace officials, elfin in their 
pointed red caps, their soft white gowns. If 
spoiling took place, it was, perhaps, inevitable. 

Their world expanded, and they began to 
explore. There were huge rooms in the palace, 
paneled in dark wood and hung with glittering 
chandeliers. There were deep sofas covered 
with red cut velvet. There were floors of 
mosaic, blue and green and yellow, glowing 
with intricate patterns. There were plaster 
walls and arches carved in marvelously deli- 
cate designs. The palace grounds were won- 
derland, for they contained a zoo stocked 
with species of animals which had once been 
native to Morocco: elephants, lions, panthers, 
monkeys, ostriches. The children’s pet was a 
baby gazelle, brought up from the Moroccan 
part of the Sahara Desert, which would eat 


from their hands. Until recently, when the 
gazelle died, the princes and princesses con- 
tinued to visit their childhood pet. 

In the stables of the palace compound were 
sleek and gleaming Arabian race horses with 
flowing manes and tails, and the children’s 
own little fat ponies, tiny but spirited. In a 
nearby garage—once an old coach house— 
stood the sultan’s collection of European 
sports cars, his gold-embellished procession 
carriage, and a gay red pony cart for the 
children. 

Unlike her new little sister, Amina, daugh- 
ter of the sultan’s second wife, Princess Aisha 
did not often appear in public during her 
early childhood. Fridays were an exception— 
the day of special prayer for Moslems, as 
Sunday is for Christians. 

Mohammed V, who is believed by Moslems 
to be a direct descendant of the Prophet, is 
not only the temporal but also the spiritual 
leader of his people. In this capacity every 
Friday noontime when he is in Rabat he 
mounts a great gray stallion at the doors of 
his palace and, under the protection of a red- 
and-gold umbrella held by a runner, rides 
across a quarter mile of dusty palace com- 
pound to worship within the walls of his pure 
white mosque—his procession watched and 
acclaimed by thousands of his subjects. ““Yoo- 
yoo-yoo!”” the veiled women wail in the 
warbling cry of admiration for which they are 
famous—and their pink or yellow chiffon 
veils flutter with the force of their cries of joy. 

And every Friday morning when she was 
little, Lalla Aisha would be dressed by her 
nurses in a short white frock, a white sun- 
bonnet and little white gloves, and sitting 
beside her brother (dressed in a white Moroc- 
can gown touching his ankles) would ride in 
the red pony cart behind her father’s stallion, 
would wait until he had completed his wor- 
ship, would look curiously at the staring, 
cheering crowds and return in a cloud of dust 
to the peacefulness behind the palace walls. 
These were her first, and formative, experi- 
ences of appearing in public. 

They were a happy family of children, with 
the little Aisha trailing after her elder brother 
like a shadow, the younger children following 
in their wake. But sometimes, as they grew 
older, there were quarrels. 

“Hassan was always good at sports, and I 
always wanted to beat him,” the princess re- 
members. “Once, when I was about nine 
years old, we were playing tennis and he was 
winning every point. | became so angry that 
I threw my racket at him—and he didn’t duck! 
He still has the scar of three stitches on his 
nose, and I still feel guilty every time I 
notice it.” 

Such occasions were few, but they always 
resulted in a lecture from the Moroccan 
governess: “Your Highness is named Aisha, 
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"You know very well he’s shoveling his way up to see 
Alice. Aren't you going to tell him Alice isn’t home?" 




























































a common one. The Prophet’s favorite wif 
was named Aisha, and she was a very wis 
woman, worldly and spiritual at the sam 
time. When needed, she could help to lea 
her people, but she was also a good anc 
obedient wife. That is because she never, neve, 
lost her temper!” 

About this time, when Aisha was nine year 
old, the sultan decided to follow royal tradi 
tion and establish each child in his‘ ow 
separate household. A villa near the palac 
was chosen for ten-year-ol@Moulay Hassa 
and another for three-year-old Abdullah, eacl 
villa staffed with housekeeper, governesse 
and servants. Aisha and Malika, because th 
two sisters were so close in age, were allowec 
to stay together in their own household withi 
the palace compound. The little Prince 
Nzah, who was then an infant, remained it 
the old nursery. The separation, however, wa 
only one of living arrangements; at school ani 
at play the children remained together. 


I, the schoolhouse, a small stucco buildin 
within the palace compound, the childrei 
studied the same subjects: reading, writin) 
and arithmetic—in French—and later on, his 
tory, literature, geometry, algebra, science! 
Side by side went studies in Arabic languag| 
and history and study of the Koran, the Bib) 
of the Moslems. The teachers ranged from 
nun to a cavalry officer to the wife of a Fren 
civil servant—a Mrs. Hugen, who directe 
the school for eight years, and whom th 
princess remembers as a general favorite | 
all the children. 

Newspapers and magazines of the ti 
described the sultan as a man much given t 
pleasure. They report that the toys he heapei 
on his children were nothing to the racin 
cars, rare guns and expensive sports (includin) 
concubines) with which he indulged himse 
But everyone who knew the royal family i 
those early days remembers first that he wa} 
a remarkably good father to his children. 

“We could always talk to him about an 
thing,” Princess Aisha recalls. ““He expecte} 
us to do our best, to excel in whatever we dic 
But he gave us every opportunity to learn hov 
to do our best. We knew he loved us ver) 
much. Even when he gave us something ver 
hard to do, or asked more of us than 
thought we ever wanted to or ever could givi| 
we knew, the way children do know, that h 
was right. We realized from the beginning the 
he wouldn’t have asked us if he hadn’t love 
us so much.” 

Almost daily the sultan visited the schoo 
house, standing sometimes silent in the bao 
of the room while one of the children recite« 
or asking test questions himself. Nor did 
neglect their athletic development. When Ha 
san and Aisha were about six and five, the 
father installed a tiled swimming pool and 
small gymnasium in the basement of th 
palace. There, every day, an instructor gav 
the three oldest children lessons in swimmin/ 
and led them through strenuous calisthenic 
Horseback riding and tennis lessons were als 
started very early; so was skiing instructic 
during the winter, when the whole family wey 
on vacation to the Swiss-style town of Ifran) 
up in the Atlas Mountains. 

“T still love to swim and to ride, to plz 
tennis and to ski,” says Princess Aisha. ‘“Y 
I remember how strict our instructors wer 
and that father was even stricter. Still, v 
learned to love these sports and to do the; 
well, so they must have been right in the we 
they trained us.” 

Only vaguely did Aisha realize how unco: 
ventional this training was, or compreher} 
that she and her sister were the first generati 
of Arab women to be trained in sports, to | 
allowed to continue them after they hi 
reached the age of puberty, the time for pt 
ting on the veil. 

But: “I promise you that you will nev 
have to wear a veil,” her father told the you 
girl. Not until later did she realize the fi 
import of his decision. Her life within t 
palace walls had been so free that she st 
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Here’s a surprising way to make fruitcake 











e You start with a 
pre-baked cake! 


* You use frosting 


as a liquid! 


* You never bake 
the fruit! 





Start with Betty Crocker Cake Mix! 


With cur new never-fail method, every bit of fruit stays 
holiday-bright and beautiful. Every bite of cake tastes rich, 
moist .. . grandmother-good! 

No chance for your fruitcake to burn or scorch. No risk of 
a costly failure. And it’s ready to cut just 24 hours later — no 
long “mellowing”’ time! 

You can make a spectacular 6%-lb. fruitcake in the tube 
pan you use for angel food. Or make fruitcake in loaf pans 
—two from each package of cake mix—for gracious holiday 
entertaining, and the nicest kind of holiday giving! 


“I guarantee a perfect fruitcake — 
homemade-perfect— 





cake...after cake...after cake!” 


Betty Crocker 


STEP 1: 


STEP 2: 


STEP 3: 


STEP 4: 


Betty Crocker’s 
MYSTERY FRUITCAKE 


and it’s wonderful, wonderful, wonderful! 











BAKE Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix, following 
package directions. (Or you can use Betty Crocker White, 
Yellow or Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix.) Cool and 
crumble into very large bowl! or pan. 


Add fruit to crumbled cake. 
4 cups candied mixed fruit (two 1-lb. jars) 
Y2 cup each whole red and green candied cherries (™% Ib.) 
1% cups seedless raisins (¥% lb.) 
1 cup dates, cut up (6%-o0z. pkg.) 
4¥2 cups pecan halves (1 |b.) 


Make up Betty Crocker Fluffy White Frosting Mix, follow 
ing package directions. Mix with cake and fruit. 


Pack TIGHTLY into foil-lined 10” tube pan, or two 9 x 5 x 3” 
loaf pans. Cover cake with foil, and chill in refrigerator 
at least 24 hours. Cake should be kept refrigerated. 


Makes a 612-lb. fruitcake! 
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Here’s why 


ANACIN 


gives better TOTAL results in 


PAIN RELIE 


better than aspirin... 
even with buffering action 
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BECAUSE ASPIRIN contains 
only one pain reliever..... 


ADD BUFFERING ACTION 
and you still have only one. 





BUT ANACIN relieves pain, calms nerves, fights depression 


Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin contains not just 
one but a combination of medically proven active ingredients. Anacin 
(1) gives fast relief from pain of headache, neuritis and neuralcia. 
(2) Calms jittery nerves—leaves you comfortably relaxed. (3) Fights 
depression. Thus, Anacin gives you better TOTAL results in pain vee 
than you get from aspirin, even plus buffering action. And Anacin does 
not upset the stomach. Buy Anacin Tablets today, 


3 out of 4 doctors 
recommend the ingredients 
of ANACIN 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142 
had no real comprehension of the iron-banded 
restrictions which surrounded the other women 
of Morocco. 

Hassan was seventeen, about to enter the 
college which his father had built for him and 
other aristocratic boys near the palace com- 
pound. Aisha was sixteen, just finished with 
her studies in the little palace schoolhouse. 
One day her father summoned her, and 
handed her a sheaf of papers. 

“This is a speech called The Emancipation 
of Women,” he told her solemnly. “I want 
you to go to Tangier and read it at a public 
meeting of women. I want you to appear un- 
veiled.” So Aisha, speech in hand, went to 
Tangier and stepped out on the platform. 
There was a gasp from the audience: she was 
the first Moroccan woman ever to appear 
without a veil on a public platform. 

“T had no stage fright, and I was completely 
unconscious of the effect of my appearance or 
of what I was saying,” she recalls. “*I was just 
doing what my father had told me to do, and 
I didn’t understand that there was anything 
very extraordinary about it.” 

She soon learned that there was. Overnight 
the royal teen-ager became a national heroine 
to the women of Morocco. Letters poured 
into the palace blessing her, begging her to 
go on with her “‘crusade.”” More and more 
Moroccan women, particularly those of the 
upper classes, began leaving off the face veil. 
When Aisha and Malika went shopping alone 
in downtown Rabat, which they were now 
allowed to do, there was a new expression 
in the stares which followed the princesses. 

But the young her- 
oine was still a school- 
girl, now a_ pupil at 
the French /ycée, a 
vine-covered building 
in the European sec- 
tion of Rabat, where 
the princess attended 
all-girl classes. Most 
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“Not at all,’ their father replied, as Aisha 
remembers. “They are sincere. But none of 
them can prove that I should put you in veils, 
and keep your heads empty. I’ve tried to warn 
you that you would be criticized for wearing 
European clothes. You’d be criticized by 
others if you didn’t. You are princesses, and 
that is what you must expect.’ He looked at 
them from the corner of his eye. “Did you 
know that the French women criticize you for 
not being chic enough? They think you should 
wear hats and gloves and long stockings every 
time you appear in public, like European 
princesses.” 

The girls looked at one another, startled. 


Bu: never mind,”’ the in continued. 
“You're in Morocco where it Is often hot, and 
it is foolish to dress for the climate of Paris. 
I haven’t trained you to be sportswomen, or 
fashion models, or religious leaders. I’ve 
trained you to be princesses. Leaders don’t 
hide behind a veil or anything else. And once 
they’re convinced something is right, they go 
ahead with it to the end. Do you understand?” 

They nodded their heads. “Yes, father.” 

“But ——” The sultan paused. “Aisha.” 

“SV ES5 Sits 7 

“Don’t be posing in swimming suits any 
more. It is enough that they know that you 
swim.” 

Only once, after that, did the Princess Aisha 
put on a veil—not in fright, but for fun. The 
sultan was to appear one evening in the old 
streets and squares as the high point in the 
celebration of “‘The Feast of the Throne” — 
Morocco’s gayest festival, commemorating the 
day when the sultan 
acceded to the king- 
dom. Aisha thought it 
would be exciting to 
see a ceremony to 
which she had not 
been invited, this time | 
as an ordinary Moroc- 
can. Whether or not 








of her schoolmates, 
daughters of French 
government officials 
or Moroccan aristo- 
crats, remember her at this time as “‘very in- 
telligent,” “simple and direct” and “shy.” 
Her friends today still use the same adjectives 
in describing her. 

The years passed, her routine of high-school 
and junior-college studies punctuated by-ski- 
ing trips to the mountains, by more unveiled 
speeches and by much, much political talk. 

The sultan—some say with the urging of 
President Roosevelt—had abandoned his un- 
welcome role as puppet and begun to take an 
active role in the liberation movement which 
was then sweeping Morocco. Most Moroccans 
wanted freedom, wanted the French to relin- 
quish political control, and the sultan agreed 
with them. But his position was delicate: El 
Glaoui, the powerful Pasha of Marrakesh, 
had cast his lot with the French and rallied to 
his side all the conservative, traditional ele- 
ments who feared that liberation might en- 
danger their feudal privileges. 


Lata Aisha, just finishing at the /ycée in her 
early twenties, found her relations with her 
French schoolmates strained to the point of 
tension. Much worse was the news that a 
photograph she had thoughtlessly posed for 
in a one-piece bathing suit was making a sen- 
sation in all the bazaars of Morocco. Hun- 
dreds of copies were circulated by the Glaoui’s 
men (and some say by the French) in an effort 
to discredit the sultan by proving the immoral- 
ity of his daughter. To an ordinary Moslem, 
any woman who allows her picture to be 
taken in a bathing suit is quite clearly a bad 
woman. 

Aisha, when she heard these rumors, was 
angry. Malika was calm but worried, and 
young Nzah was merely wide-eyed. But all 
three agreed that they wanted at last to put 
on veils, to hide from the stares and the criti- 
cism. One day, sitting with their father on the 
white wrought-iron benches in the palace 
garden, the dragonflies darting above a nearby 
reflecting pool, they told him of this wish, and 
of thcir anger at the men who criticized them 
as loose women. 

“Hypocrites!” Aisha exploded. 
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Aisha first suggested | 
the idea no one will 
say (the whole es- 
capade is considered 
amusing, but embarrassing). At any rate, the 
princess and a group of her friends dressed up 
in the Moroccan woman’s customary ,all- | 
concealing gown and the little chiffon triangle 
of veil, and went off to the old section of the | 
city, on foot, to see the sultan from the view- 
point of the ordinary respectable woman-in- 
the-street. 

“The veils kept slipping off our noses,”’ one 
of the girls recalls. ‘We didn’t know how to 
tie them on properly at the back of our heads. 
And of course we walked more like French | 
women than Moroccan women. You have to 
take shorter steps when you wear a robe down 
to your ankles. But still, no one recognized 
us. I think the princess had more fun that 
night, mingling with a crowd without being 
stared at, than she has ever had before or 
since.” 

But there was not much more fun in store, 
for the political clouds had gathered into a 
hurricane. Her father was more and more 
identified with the Istiqlal, the freedom-seeking 
independence party which by this time had 
been outlawed by the French. Her brother 
Moulay Hassan had graduated from his col- 
lege with a Bordeaux-granted degree in law, 
and had thrown himself ardently into the fight 
for Moroccan independence. Her own speeches 
on behalf of the emancipation of Moroccan 
women were interpreted by the French as 
subversive and she was ordered to stop them. 
Now the entire family was suspect. 

Everyone was tense. One August evening ir 
the summer of 1953, Aisha sat at dinner with 
her father and the rest of her family. One 
more member had been added: a fair-skinned 
young Berber woman whom the sultan had 
recently taken as his second wife, and who 
was already pregnant. Koranic law permits a 
man to have four wives simultaneously, pro- 
vided he treats each one equally; so familiar 
were the women of the family with this idea 
that there was little resentment of the new- 
comer or of the child she would bear. The 
two wives sometimes made formal calls to- 
gether (heavily veiled, of course) on the wife 
of the French Resident. 
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Now the family toyed with their dinner at 

the great mahogany table under the chande- 
liers, and talked of the political crisis which 
had brought the country almost to the point 
of armed revolt. A servant entered, whispered 
in the sultan’s ear. He excused himself and 
went away. An hour passed, and he did not 
-eturn. Dinner finished, the family went into 
one of the palace’s many living rooms, heavy 
with ornately carvéd dark wood and deep- 
>iled rugs. Someone turned on the radio to 
jear the hourly news. 
' “Sultan Mohammed V,” his family heard, 
‘has been exiled from his throne by the 
=rench, and is already en route by airplane 
o Corsica.” 

French soldiers surrounded the palace. 
Young Abdullah, who had been out in one of 
iis sports cars, had trouble trying to get back 
nome and was almost arrested. Heavy with 
ipprehension, the family waited for their un- 
<nown future. 

_ On the third day they were told to pack the 
yarest necessities. There was no time to make 
»rovisions for the care of the treasures in the 
»alace—when they returned two years later 
hey found that most of the palace had been 
ooted. 

| Within a few hours the five royal children, 
heir mother, the sultan’s second wife and a 
mall retinue of waiting women and servants 
vere in a plane headed for exile. “Aisha was 
yen more affected than any of the others by 
hat experience,” says a friend. ““She has never 
eally recovered from the shock.” 

For anyone the life on Napoleon’s rough 
ttle Mediterranean island would have been 
ifficult. For a family which had never known 
nything but soft beds, delicate foods and the 
lken surroundings of royalty, it was night- 
aare. For many days suitcases did not ar- 
ve—they were evidently being examined by 
ne French—and the women were without 
yen a comb. Shuddering, they used forks. 
| They were confined to an old police station, 
hich had been converted to a “‘hotel’’ for the 
amily. But the hotel would scarcely have won 
pur stars from Michelin. The beds were two- 
‘hich straw pallets on concrete floors. The roof 
'jaked, the food was coarse. Old cardboard 
artons and orange crates served as furniture. 
\|hey were finally permitted to have a tiny 
idio, and they learned to their outrage that 























































ad been installed in Morocco by the French 
the new sultan. 

-| “The sultan and his family were treated one 
undred times worse by the French than 
japoleon was ever treated by the English!” 
ae devoted friend recently exclaimed. 
Mohammed V protested, officially, vigor- 
isly and often. After four months they were 
nsferred to Madagascar, the large French 
and off the east coast of Africa. Here they 
ved in a rather crowded villa, where al- 
ough there was little furniture at least the 
of didn’t leak. The tropical climate and the 
arlet flame trees seemed unfamiliar, after the 
01 sea winds of Morocco—but at least the 
\ildren could swim and play tennis. There 
2re no schools available to them, so Hassan 
‘Id daily classes for his younger brother and 
sters in the subjects which he had already 
stered. There was no other schooling. 


| 
. ee of this period are few, for it is a 

e which none of them likes to recall— 
cept for the birth of little Amina, the sul- 
n’s youngest daughter. To all her family, as 
ell as to Moroccan patriots, she became a 
bol of faith, of rebirth as well as of birth. 
yday, at three, she is still a potent symbol as 
ell as an enchanting child. 
‘Two years passed. Women in Morocco wore 
ack veils, to show that they were in mourn- 
2 for their exiled sultan. Agitation for his 
«i furn erupted daily. The mosques were empty, 
ai | a sign that the people of Morocco had no 


tan. Around the world there were pressures 
self-determination, for independence. The 
ench at last were forced to bow to modern 
tory: the exiled sultan was summoned to 
.|ris to discuss his reinstatement and the fu- 
*: "fe independence of Morocco. He brought 
. 4} family with him. 

Negotiations for the independence of Mo- 
cco and the reinstatement of the sultan were 


concluded. One bright blue day in August, in 
1955, the sultan flew to Rabat, preceded by a 
few minutes by his children, in another plane. 

“We flew four times over Rabat, just five 
hundred feet above the houses,” Aisha remem- 
bers. “We could see the crowd. We all cried 
with joy.” 

At the airfield a delegation of veiled women, 
all leaders of the independence movement, 
awaited her. As she stepped down from the 
plane all these women, with one gesture, 
reached up and ripped off their veils. 

“Long live Aisha!’ they shouted. “Long 
live the emancipation of women! Long live the 
independence of Morocco!” 


Independence had come quickly, but the 
final emancipation of Moroccan women was 
still a long way off. There were more unveiled 
women on the streets than Aisha remembered 
from the time before the exile, and a number 
of women’s organizations had been formed. 
Nevertheless, it was thought better for the 
royal princesses to remain in virtual seclusion 
until the political strength of the traditional 
elements in Morocco society could be deter- 
mined. For several months Aisha was not seen 
in public. 

Perhaps as compensation, she was allowed 
to visit the United States in the winter of 
1956-57 with her brother Moulay Hassan, 
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who was to take part in ceremonies admitting 
Morocco into the United Nations. 

It was not, on the whole, a particularly suc- 
cessful trip. The time in New York and Wash- 
ington was consumed by official receptions, 
tours, banquets—and Aisha, speaking no Eng- 
lish and accustomed to a more informal life, 
was bored. 

From a Western point of view, Aisha’s train- 
ing in public manners and behavior has been 
spotty. European and British princesses are 
carefully taught how to smile, how to wave 
to crowds, how to sit correctly on a public 
platform, how to make polite small conver- 
sation, how to conceal boredom. 





The Perfect Gift for 
his Moment in This Worl 


This Christmas you can give those you love a Bible they'll 





turn to twice as often because it is written in the 


language we use today. It is the 


great Revised Standard Version. 





Most important Bible news in 346 years. In the 346 years since 
the King James Version, new discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
have shed added light on the Scriptures (in a long-forgotten cave 
near the Dead Sea, for example, Bedouin shepherds recently 
chanced on an Isaiah Scroll—a nearly complete text dating from 
about the time of Christ!). Manuscripts such as this have enabled 
scholars to find more than 6,000 errors in the New Testament alone. 





It can bring you closer to God. Here is a hallowed passage from 
Luke 18. See how easy the RSVB is to understand: “Now they 
were bringing even infants to him that he might touch them; and 
when the disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus called them 
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to him, saying ‘Let the children come to me and do not hinder 
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whoever does not receive the kingdom of God like a child shall 
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Why it is easier to understand. Hundreds of words in the Bible 
have changed in meaning through the ages. (Did you know, for 
example, that a man’s “‘conversation”’ once meant his conduct; that 
“by and by” meant immediately?)yIn the RSVB outmoded expres- 
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today. A test of some 1,350 people showed that the average reader 
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Aisha, daughter of an absolute monarch, 
royal product of a different civilization, knows 
little of these arts. In private she is gay, infor- 
mal, spirited. In public, particularly where 
there are men, she stands in the background, 
her eyes downcast, looking almost sullen. She 
is inclined to slouch in her chair on a public 
platform, and cross her knees. At one recep- 
tion in her honor in Washington she remarked 
audibly to another Moroccan woman, “‘Let’s 
get out of this terrible party and go somewhere 
fun!” The fact that she invariably is late to 
appointments—if she arrives at all—created a 
certain amount of resentment on the part of 
her American hosts. 


Bu: there were a few bright moments. At the 
airport she had been welcomed by, among 
others, a New York taxi driver of Moroccan 
descent. He invited her to his little apartment 
and Aisha insisted on going, saying that she 
wished to see how ordinary people lived in 
America. The taxi driver and his wife enter- 
tained the princess in their kitchen, serving her 
with lovingly prepared Moroccan-style roast 
lamb, couscous (a national dish of seminola), 
sweet mint tea and little Arab cakes. She says 
now it was one of the few real experiences she 
had in the United States. 

Hassan discovered shrimp cocktails, and 
Aisha discovered hamburgers; these foods be- 
came and have remained a passion. They 
heard Harry Belafonte sing, and fell in love 
with Latin American rhythms. They felt at 
home in California, for it looks much like 
Morocco, and enjoyed swimming in the Pa- 
cific surf. But Aisha’s favorite experience was 
Disneyland. 

Her first visit there was official, and there 
was too much protocol to permit much fun. 
The next morning Aisha said to some of the 
women who accompanied her on the trip, 
“We have a whole afternoon free today. Let’s 
go back to Disneyland by ourselves. Let’s even 
pay our own way!” 

Avoiding the official entourage, the four 
girls sneaked off for the afternoon—and spent 
most of it riding again and again through 
Snow White’s dark forest, where the leaping 
witch trees made them scream and giggle with 
terror and joy. Before they left Disneyland 
Aisha bought pictures of Mickey Mouse and 
Pinocchio and.all the other Disney characters 
for her littlest sister's nursery; then, sighing, 
she returned to Los Angeles and another offi- 
cial banquet. 

Back at home Aisha was setting style, for 
Moroccan women read in their papers that on 
public occasions in America the princess 
appeared in the native dress of Moroccan 
women—a long jeweled, embroidered or bro- 
caded robe, gathered in by a jeweled belt. In 
the past these dresses were never seen outside 
the Moroccan home, for the tradition was that 
women must be so heavily covered when they 
went outdoors that not even the hem of their 
skirts must show. More becoming than West- 
ern clothes to the short, rather stocky Moroc- 
can feminine figure, these robes were quickly 
adopted. Gold-threaded silk batistes, brilliant 
Indian brocades and swaying, heavy Moroccan 
earrings, chokers and pendants now adorn 
Rabat government and embassy receptions— 
worn by women who found the confidence to 
“emerge” because they now know they look 
their best. 

Informally, Aisha prefers to wear Italian 
sports shirts and pedal pushers or slacks— 
sometimes a plain golf dress with a matching 
cardigan tossed casually over her shoulders. 
She usually wears light pink lipstick and 
matching fingernail and toenail polish. Her 
concern with dress does not seem intense, and 
she aroused some surprise when she remarked, 
after her first few days in the United States, 
that she was “‘interested to find that American 
women could be chic.”” American women in 
Morocco, unlike the French women there, 
dress informally for the climate—and do not 
consider Aisha’s style sense outstanding, 


Since her return to Morocco from America 
Aisha’s life has settled into a routine of public 
duties and private family life. She is the head 
of a dozen charitable organizations, and fre- 
quently is invited to speak, to dedicate, to pre- 
side at bazaars, school graduations or corner- 
stone layings. Often she is invited to appear 


with her father and her elder brother; usually 
her father brings little Amina along—and 
Aisha and Moulay Hassan are kept busy try- 
ing to keep the three-year-old from trying to 
climb on her father’s lap during ceremonies. 
Amina has been saved from many a platform 
tumble by the careful white-gloved hand of her 
big sister, reaching out quietly to restrain or 
rescue the wriggling child. 

Aisha and Malika still share their own pal- 
ace within the large palace compound, a 
sprawling, white-plastered building with flagged 
patios, splashing fountains, marble terraces 
and lush gardens. The same French couple 
who have been in charge of the household 
since the little palace was built eleven years 
ago have remained to “‘take care of the girls.” 
The girls include not only the two princesses 
and their Spanish companion-secretary, but a 
fluctuating crowd of feminine cousins and 
friends, and a bevy of soft-speaking bare- 
footed little serving girls. Male guards and 


ChILD AT DUSK 


By ALEXANDER D. TAYLOR 


In the dusk with the given 
phonograph 
The little girl outsings the 
barren years 
Oblivious of the war’s sad 
aftermath. 


Not for these does she shed her 
tiny tears, 


But for the little duckling, ugly 
and alone, 


And for witch-haunted 
children in the dark. 


She who ealls all day friends on 
a toy telephone 


Sees with the gradually 
coming night her friends 
embark. 


Not for the mighty men fallen 
from their height 


Or for the great and grandiose 
dead, 


But for the doll in dusk fading 
from her sight 

She weeps, feeling a mightier 
truth instead. 


chaufvec rs and messengers have business occa- 
sionally at the palace, but on the whole the 
atmosphere is that of a girls’ dormitory, with 
giggles and phone calls and banging doors, 
and glimpses down long corridors of pretty 
young girls rushing off on some suddenly im- 
portant errand. 

Until recently the two princesses shared the 
same room. It overflowed with books and 
phonograph records, and was furnished in the 
heavy, dark furniture which the sultan prefers 
and which he chose. Now Aisha has her own 
bedroom, furnished to her taste— light and 
airy with modern furniture of blend wood, 
with blue and yellow cushions and drapes. 
There are books, a radio, a record player— 
her record collection is large, particularly in 
the field of modern jazz. Louis Armstrong is a 
favorite. 

In the downstairs section of the palace there 
is a huge carpeted hall, hung with chandeliers 
and paneled in green marble and dark wood. 
There the palace inmates gather two or three 
evenings a week to see the newest French and 
American movies, shown ona full-sized screen. 
Because it is used so often, the screen is never 
taken down. 

Each of the princesses drives her own Amer- 
ican car, or Italian sports car. Aisha drives 
well, and likes to go fast. Occasionally she is 
stopped by policemen for speeding—but she 
forgives them and apologizes after they have 
recognized her, 


Malika and Aisha see much of their broth- 
ers and sisters. Nzah, now a pretty eighteen- 
year-old, lives in a California-style villa on the 
outskirts of Rabat with five girls of her own 
age and a French governess. She and her 
housemates attend the same French /ycée 
where Aisha was educated, and share a pas- 
sion for popular records and Paris fashions. 

Last year this passion ran away with young 
Nzah: on a trip to Paris she was photographed 
for the newspapers in a black strapless evening 
dress she had bought at Jacques Fath. The 
next day she received a telegram from her 
shocked father: “If that is how you dress at 
seventeen, what on earth will you be wearing 
at twenty-five? Come home immediately.” 

Abdullah, at twenty-two, is a handsome, 
likable young-man-about-town, studying law 
with a private tutor. Hassan, now the official 
Crown Prince, is busy with the duties entailed 
by being the heir to an absolute monarchy. 
Both young men live in elegant little stone- 
and-glass villas outside Rabat, furnished with 
French antiques and Chinese bric-a-brac; both 
young men. often invite their sisters to dinner, 
to parties or beach picnics. Hassan frequently 
serves food he obtains from one of the several 
American air bases in Morocco; he is devoted 
to American canned soups. Sometimes the 
whole family gathers together for dinner at the 
sultan’s palace. 

Anyone who knows the taboos of Morocco 
does not easily question a princess about her 
mother. A French journalist, however, did so 
recently. 

“Do you see your mother?” she asked. 

‘A little every day,” Aisha answered. 

‘“*How does she dress?” 

“In the Moslem fashion.” 

“Are you friendly with her?” 

“She is like a sister to me; she is only sixteen 
or seventeen years older than I am.” 

“What is her name?” 

A long silence. “I cannot tell you.” 


Princess Aisha’s friends do not talk of her 
easily. Like the first Aisha, the wife of the 
Prophet, she has been much maligned by gos- 
sip, and her loyal friends have learned to be 
careful. They are amiable, but around them 
there is still the faint atmosphere of fear, of 
mystery—the shrugged shoulder, the expres- 
sive Arab hand waved in a gesture of hopeless- 
ness, the voice murmuring, “But it is so diffi- 
cult... so difficult!”’ 

One of them, more Westernized than others 
but not enough to wish to be named, agreed, 
however, to describe Aisha’s family life as she 
had seen it on numerous visits. 

“The mother is a delightful and very intelli- 
gent woman,” she said. “‘She speaks and reads 
perfect Arabic and is studying French. She is a 
handsome woman, slightly darker-skinned than 
the second wife. She drives her own car— 
veiled, of course. She runs the palace, and 
plans all the big receptions for delegations of 
women, and all that sort of thing. 

“Lonely? Goodness, no! She’s far too busy 
to be lonely; and anyway, lots of friends live 
in her section of the palace with her. And then 
she’s with her family a lot too. In the summer- 
time she often goes swimming at the beach 
with the sultan and the rest of the family—the 
private beach at the summer villa, of course. 
The girls keep teasing her, and borrowing her 
Jewels and scarves and things like that, and 
she pretends to be cross but she really isn’t. 
Naturally, they all wear bikinis at the beach— 
that’s the only kind of chic bathing costume in 
France or in Morocco, and we all like to be 
chic even in private. 


Wei, certainly the second wife is there on 
the beach, too—why not? They get along very 
well together, there’s no jealousy at all. The 
second wife, lighter-skinned and very pretty, is 
still in her twenties. The royal mother is forty- 
five, so they’re more like mother and daugh- 
ter, you see. 

“The mother is very curious about the 
world, and questions all the children a lot on 
what goes on outside. I think His Majesty 
would like to let her go unveiled. But he really 
can’t. The public has just about accepted his 
daughters’ coming out—as long as they don’t 
come out too far—but they’d never stand for 
the sultan’s wives’ violating tradition, That 
would be too much.” 




















































The big question is how far is “too far.” 
Too far is apparently the point at which the 
princess might meet or talk to unmarried 
Moroccan men. “She can go to a mixed dinner 
party, for instance,” a friend reported, “‘buts 
the hostess must be very careful in planning | 
the other guests. Every man there must be ac- 
companied by his wife; there must be no single 
young men and not even a married man whose 
wife is not present.” 


This restriction, imposed by a strict tradi- 
tion which even the princess is unable to 
break, places her squarely in the middle of a 
dilemma. And the dilemma involves that ques- 
tion so often discussed in whispers, but never 
openly: When is she going married? 

“Princess Aisha will never marry,” said a 
Moroccan servant recently. “Her life is dedi- 
cated to the people of her country, and can | 
never be dedicated to just one man.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said a friend. “‘She wants to | 
marry and would be much better off if shé 
were married.” 

“She is not, by nature, a leader,” mused 
another. 

There have been indications lately that Aisha 
has slowed down in her “leadership” of Mo- } 
roccan women, that at twenty-seven she is 
weary of the role and anxious to turn it over | 
to a still younger generation. The struggle for | 
equality with men, and even for the vote, still | 
has a long way to go. 

“The older generation is not going to do 
anything,” she once said. “It’s the children | 
who must revolutionize Morocco.” 

And another time she remarked sadly, “‘It is 4 
so much pleasanter to be skiing, or swimming, } 
or riding somewhere, than to have to think 
about evolution and becoming modern, and 
learning the sciences.” 

“*How can she be happy?” brooded another |) 
friend, a dashing girl with smart French clothes 
and a gay manner. ‘‘None of us are happy. 

““A Moroccan woman can be happy only | 
after she is married—then she can go any- 
where, do anything. Then life begins! But un- | 
til then we unmarried women, even if we are 
unveiled, must think of the effect of everything | 
we do, of our slightest gesture or word. And | 
for a princess it is even worse. | 

“Aisha would like to marry a Moroccan 





someone of ambassadorial status, for instance, 
would be ideal. And then she would like to 
settle down and be a good wife and mother 
and a happy private kind of person, She 
hopes, as we all do, that her husband will be 
contented with her and never take any other 
wives. 

“The sultan is very modern, and refuses to’ 
pick a husband for her. To arrange a marriage, 
he thinks, would be an imposition. He says she 
can pick whom she chooses, as long as he is a 
Moslem. 

“But how can she pick? The poor girl isn’t) 
even allowed to meet any Moslem young men. | 
Oh, maybe she can meet one now and then at 
a reception or something, but it would be un- 
thinkable for her to enter into a real conversa- 
tion with him, to dance, to date or to flirt. 
They might meet at Hassan’s or Abdullah’s 
villa, but in that case the sultan would cer-| 
tainly not approve. 

“The only way for her to get married is for’ 
some suitable young man to ask the sultan for 
her hand. But so far, no one has dared.” 

Marking time until the daring young man 
with the golden touch knocks at the gates of 
the palace and asks for the hand of the king’s 
daughter in marriage, life goes on much as; 
usual. Opening bazaars . . . swimming on the! 
beach . . . horseback riding up in the moun- 
tains . . . long telephone conversations with] 
friends .. . family parties . . . fast drives in the 
latest sports car through the golden fields of 
Morocco. 

The lights are on late in the airy bedroom o 
the princess. Friends say that she r-ads in bed 
for hours every night, long after even the pal- 
ace watchmen and their dogs are asleep. 
Friends say that she has taken to reading Jean 
Paul Sartre, André Malraux and the French 
existentialists. Friends say that the shy little’ 
princess is growing cynical. 

She is caught, they think, between two 
worlds, at home in neither and lonely in be- 
tween. Only love can fill that loneliness. But 
where is love? ENE 
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or women only / 


Sure, gentle, more normal relief... even after 
childbirth and during menstrual periods 


Constipation presents special problems to a woman. 


A woman’s system is complex and sensitive. 

It repeatedly undergoes cycles of change, during which 
constipation may make discomfort even more severe. 
So it’s almost unbelievable that science never 

until now has developed a special laxative for woman’s 
special needs! 


But only a major medical discovery could 
make such a laxative possible...and today it’s here! 
You can get it by asking for Correctol. 
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The miracle of Correctol is a new, non-laxative 
regulator—with a wonderful, harmless 

action that simply softens waste. Along with 
this, Correctol contains just enough mild 
laxative to give normal regularity a gentle start. 


So Correctol acts promptly but unhurriedly. 
It gives the relief a woman wants and needs 
... but it’s pleasant, more natural relief. 

And thanks to its miracle regulator, Correctol 
gives these results with far less laxative. 
medicine than other preparations using the 
same ingredient for their effect. 


You’ll want to try this new feminine laxative. 
So get a bottle of these tiny pink tablets today, 
to have when you need them. See how much 
better you feel with Correctol...and 

how much more naturally it brings relief. 

30 tablets, $1.00—any drug store. 


=> age Correctol erick use 
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N ow that our son has gone back to col- 
lege after a fairly hectic weekend, our fam- 
ily car is beginning to quiet down again. It 
is a new car and normally it enjoys good 
health, but our son has always been in too 
great a hurry to get where he is going, or 
to come back from where he has been, to 
let the car really get to know him. It still 
trembles a bit when I start it, and there is a 
distinct irregularity in its breathing pat- 
tern, but I am convinced that it will be all 
right in a day or so, with a little gentleness 
and understanding. I have always had this 
sort of trouble with any car of ours, after 
our son has been allowed to use it, and I 
am prepared to be patient. 

He thinks, my son, that this attitude of 
mine toward our car is preposterous, es- 
pecially—gad!—in the father of an em- 
bryo engineer; but since I have learned 
that most embryo engineers regard any 
paternal attitude as preposterous, I do not 
allow myself to care what he thinks. I know 
he makes our car nervous, just as he fright- 
ens the freezer. Our freezer has a heart 
condition, an audible murmur, and I do 
not think it does it any good to slam the 
door shut with a foot, from three paces 
away. Someday it may just drop dead. And 
I have forbidden him to approach the 
television set. Our television set is very 
emotional, but it is ours, and we love it, 
and it has been hit on the top with a fist 
for the last time. 

These modern children, born into a 
world where the machines that serve them 
already existed, have no idea of the in- 
dividual quirks and idiosyncrasies, the per- 
sonalities involved here, as do we who saw 
most of these machines come into being. 
Even the men who have invented the magic 
brain acknowledge that it has good days 
and bad, days when it makes mistakes for 
no reason at all, and it will go hard with 
succeeding generations if they forget this 
and begin to take the magic brain for 
granted. 

When I was a boy we had no motorcar, 
and no machinery of any kind in the house. 
We did have electricity, which we always 
regarded in much the same manner as 
James Thurber’s aunt, I believe it was, who 
went around screwing plugs into empty 
sockets, to keep the current from dripping 
out. We also had a telephone, which hung 
on the wall in the hall, and I clearly remem- 
ber how my mother used to have to humor 
it. Some days it was just conftiSed. When 
you took the receiver off the hook it 
babbled incoherent, unrelated conversa- 
tions to you, all at the same time, and this 
was probably due to the fact, as mother 
said, that too many people tried to use it 
at the same time and its wires got hot 
and tired. When this happened mother 
made a point of not calling her neighbors 
for several days, until it had a chance to 
be rested. 

I must admit that with this example of 
her concern for the telephone, my sister 
and I were plainly baffled by her attitude 
toward our new phonograph, when that 
arrived. On the inside of the top lid, when 
you raised it, was the familiar picture of 
the dog listening, with his head to one side, 
in front of an earlier phonograph horn. 
“His Master’s Voice,” it said below. My 
sister and I knew, however, that the mas- 
ter was not alone inside the box. There was 
a woman in there, too, because we often 
heard her voice from the open slats which 
slanted downward into the machine. We 
did not know if they were married or not, 
so we simply referred to them, discreetly, 
as “the man and the lady who live in- 
side.” We fed them fresh bread, rolled 
into pellets, which we pushed through the 
open slats. Mother reprimanded us when 


she discovered this, and said that we were 
not to do it again. This cruelty shocked us. 
(Was she really our own mother, after all, 
or some wicked stepmother who had 
snatched us from our rightful cribs?) Any- 
way, after that we always waited until she 
was gone to feed the phonograph. It 
played better afterward. 

But naturally, with this sort of early con- 
ditioning, I have a protective feeling about 
the machinery in my own house, and it dis- 
turbs me that I cannot inculcate this atti- 
tude of manly responsibility in my son. 
Not only does the freezer have a weak 
heart, but the refrigerator has its off days, 
too, when it just seems too exhausted to go 
on, and you have to take the plug out of 
the wall and turn it over, to give it a fresh 
viewpoint. You don’t call a serviceman for 
these minor complaints, just as you don’t 





call the doctor when you have a common 
cold. You just have to get to know the con- 
stitutions of your machines so that you will 
be able to judge when love and personal 
care must give way to impersonal pro- 
fessional attention. 

Our son was more understanding about 
the old furnace, I will have to admit. It was 
in place when we bought the house, an old 
house with a coal furnace in which a ring 
for an oil burner had been installed. It was 
the most disagreeable oil ring I have ever 
known. It went into action angrily, as if 
imposed upon; it roared loudly the whole 
time it was working; and it shut itself off 
with an offensive hiss, rather like a Bronx 
cheer. In my opinion it resented city 
dwellers who came to buy country houses 
from old residents. It dried out the entire 
house with its baleful breath. There was a 
water pan for evaporation which had been 
left in place in the old furnace, and we tried 


to keep this filled, pouring water in from a 
basin, in what was rather like a ceremony 
intended to placate a vengeful minor deity. 
“Would you please water the furnace, 
son?” was a familiar request around our 
house during those years. He always did it 
willingly. Visitors looked puzzled, but we 
gave up trying to explain. 

We finally had to send the whole thing 
packing. It made us feel too unwanted in 
our own house. The new furnace is much 
better adjusted. It has a benign, happy 
sound about it when it is called into duty, 
and on especially cold mornings, when I 
turn up the thermostat, it has a little song 
it sings, quite cheerfully. Sometimes on a 
winter night I wake up and hear it hum- 
ming to itself below, and I am tempted to 
go down and sit with it to keep it com- 
pany, as I did one afternoon in the early 





By BENTZ PLAGEMANN 


Will the sensitive machine 
stand up 
under the onslaught 


of the jet generation? 


winter when it developed a leak somewhere 
which could not be found, and I had to 
watch its poor dials as they struggled to 
keep their equilibrium, while the furnace- 
man went around upstairs testing the pres- 
sure in the radiators. 

I suppose my son will have to be a family 
man and the head of his own household 
before he will learn to cherish and under- 
stand the virtues and the weaknesses of 
his machines. We have an alarm clock, 
for example, which sometimes becomes 
quite hysterical, setting up a wild whir of 
protest in its wheels and springs, and it has 
to be put down carefully on its face until 
it grows calm again. I think I know what 
caused this condition. A neighbor boy, 
cutting grass at so much an hour, took it 
outside to time himself with, and forgot it 
there, overnight. It rained. I brought it in 
in the morning, soaking wet. I couldn’t 
find the light machine oil, so I poured olive 


oil into all its little openings, and then put 
it on a pie tin in the oven, set at 350°, for 
an hour and a half. It has worked fine 
ever since, but I think it never really recov- 
ered from its traumatic experience. 

My greatest problem now, the sort of 
concern a man feels for his least favored 
child, is with our new washer-dryer, which 
has had a terrible time adjusting itself to 
its environment. When we first used it, it 
shook so much that I had a special plat- 
form built under it to give it a sense of se- 
curity. The laundry room is dir below 
the room in which I am working, and I 
have given up trying to do any original 
work on Monday mornings, in spite of my 
wife’s protests that she will take care of it. 
She has a thoughtless tendency to load it, 
turn it on, and then go outside to garden, 
or up to the attic to read old love letters. 
In such moments I drop whatever I am 
trying to do, and sit upstairs and think 
positive thoughts, and listen. Now it is go- 
ing into its rinse, | say, holding my breath, 
and timing it with my watch. Will it get 
up its nerve to go into a spin? We did call 
the repairman once, and that was a mis- 
take. It couldn’t remember how to get 
from washing to drying on one particular 
Monday morning when my wife went up- 
stairs to sort out her bureau drawers after 
I had gone to the post office, and the poor 
thing just kept trying over and over again 
without success for about twenty minutes. 
The repairman, when he came, was a 
callous, insensitive type, who looked as if 
he might enjoy pulling the wings off flies, 
and before I knew what he was doing he 
had ripped out the whole inside of the 
machine and spread it all over the floor. He 
was so noisy in his work that I went down 
to see what was going on. 

“It’s a delicate piece of machinery,” I 
said, wincing as he jabbed at its intestines 
with a red-hot soldering iron. ““Why be so 
rough with it?” 

“Huh?” he said, giving me an odd, 
rather frightened look. 

I went back to my study with dignity, 
and waited until he had gone. The machine 
was running when he left, but after a min- 
ute or so it made a sound like a sob or a 
hiccup (between the second rinse and the 
spin), and stopped, with a sigh. I went 
down and shut it off. I let it rest for a few 
minutes while I smoked a cigarette. Then 
I turned it back to the beginning and 
started it off again, gently, holding my 
hand on top, for comfort. It went through 
the whole cycle without any trouble at 
all. I think it will be all right now if we 
just keep that repairman away. 

There was one incident while our son 
was at home this weekend which has given 
me some hope. He has acquired a car for 
himself, an ancient coupé of some un- 
identifiable persuasion, which has a rather 
Victorian look about it, and which, for 
some reason, brings the name Adelbert to 
my mind. I have not been invited to ride 
in it since its trial run, when I courteously 
volunteered to chop wood for the boiler 
whenever that was needed. It cost $37.50, 
I believe, and runs fine if you can start it 
from the top of a hill. Actually, my son 
says, it will be a better car than ours, when 
he gets it fixed—which, come to think of it, 
may partly explain why our own car is so 
upset after he leaves. He spent all Sunday 
afternoon waxing his car’s finish, and ad- 
miring the glow, before he put it away. And 
then, while we were in our car, ready to re- 
turn him to school, he had to go back to 
the barn just once more to “check some- 
thing.” I like to think that he went to tell 
it good-by. Sometimes a father just has to 
go on faith that his son will turn out to 
be a responsible man. END 
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Help yourself foa happy holiday tdeal | sanana auick srens 


134 cups sifted all- 2/4 cup sugar 
purpose flour 2 slightly beaten eggs 
234 teaspoons double- 1 cup mashed bananas* 
action baking powder (3 to 4) 
V2 teaspoon salt 1 cup mixed candied 
Y2 cup chopped nuts fruits and peels 
Y3 cup shortening Yq cup raisins 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. Add nuts 
and blend. Beat shortening until creamy —300 strokes, 
or 2 minutes at medium speed on your mixer. Gradually 
add sugar, beating until fluffy after each addition. Add 
eggs and beat until thick. Add flour mixture and bananas 
alternately, blending thoroughly after each addition. 
Fold in fruits and raisins. 

Grease bottom only (not sides) of 412” x 81” x 3” 
loaf pan. Turn batter into pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 60 to 70 minutes. 


PME 








Banana nog. For happy holiday toasting, blend one fully ripe Holiday Banana Quick Bread. What a beautiful “Merry 
banana, one egg, a dash of salt and 1 cup milk in your blender — _— Christmas’’ gift . . . and what a good-tasting treat to have on hand UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


or beat in a bowl until frothy. Top with nutmeg. Enough for two. when holiday guests drop in! Clip the easy recipe from this page. 
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kissed me. I would have died if he hadn’t— 
honest, I was ready to trip or fall overboard or 
anything, just so he’d show that he liked me, 
and maybe kiss me. Already I liked him a lot. 
He’s a very attractive boy—everybody he 
meets likes him. 

“But that’s all there was to it then. He went 
back to college where he was studying ona G.I. 
grant, and I went back to my job. After a 
month he wrote me, just a chatty note enclos- 
ing some snaps, and I wrote back. Then I 
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didn’t hear from him until nearly the end of 
the summer. I thought, ‘Oh, well, it was Just 
one of those things, I guess.’ But two days 
before I was to leave on my vacation in Au- 
gust at that same little seaside hotel, I gota 
letter from him saying he was planning a vaca- 
tion there, too, on the exact same dates! He 
was surprised and happy to see me, and it was 
a wonderful vacation—sailing and swimming 
and walking on the beach and picnicking. And 
almost every night we sat up late talking 
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heals and clears blemishes while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 


very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 


At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
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now, no prescription needed. Thylox 


will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 
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about everything in the world. Jim loves to 
talk. and so do I. We just keep on and on. 

“TF didn’t hear from him for about a month. 
Then he finally wrote and asked if I'd like to 
go camping with him the next weekend. I did, 
and we had just a nice friendly time, although 
by this time of course he was kissing me, and I 
was beginning to realize I was in love with 
him. A few weekends later I drove up to his 
town—about a hundred miles away—for a 
football game, and after that we started seeing 
each other almost every weekend. Either he’d 
come down to my place, or I’d go up to his 
town. He’d get me a room ina motel and leave 
me there after our dates. And all the time we 
were getting more and more interested in each 
other, more and more mentally and physically 
attracted. It was getting so we didn’t want to 
be apart for a moment. 

“Anyway, one football weekend in Novem- 
ber, he couldn’t find a room for me anywhere 
except in a motel fifteen miles out of town. He 
took me there late at night and it was raining. 
Somehow it seemed foolish for him to drive 
all the way back in the rain—and anyway, it 
seemed so natural and right that he should 
stay. So he did, and that was the first time. 
I’ve felt ever since that I was married to him, 
‘for better or worse.” 

“But I told him, ‘I’m going to do this be- 
cause I love you very much, and I hope that’s 
why you're doing it too. If you ever change, 
so that I’m just a woman to you, and not me, 
please don’t bother any more.’ He said he 
loved me—although it was never easy for him 
to say the words—and I 
think he did, at the time. 


<< Pal 
“IT was so sure that we 
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Easter. Or maybe it was because I’d skipped 
a period and thought I might be pregnant— 
when I finally got the next period he seemed 
more relieved than I was! But whatever it was, 
he’d changed. 


That spring I found out that Jim was go- 
ing out with his old girl, Sally. He’d invite me 
up for a weekend and then he’d just dump me 
somewhere and disappear with Sally. I used to 
ask his roommate to go find him, and after a 
few hours they’d come back. I didn’t like the 
situation, but I thought that if I just stuck 
around he’d find out how faithful I was. He’s 
always saying that women are faithless. Some- 
times I wonder whether his mother’s death 
when he was a child made him feel that way— 
but I guess I don’t know enough psychology 
to figure him out. I just know he’s been hurt. 

“In late May we had a kind of reconciliation 
when he invited me up for a big college week- 
end. I guess that’s when I got pregnant. And in 
June he took a job as a counselor in a very 
remote camp for boys and girls in New Eng- 
land, and got me a job there too. I quit my 
library job, and I thought it was going to be a 
wonderful summer. But it turned out to be a 
nightmare. 

‘‘From the moment we got there, Jim hardly 
spoke to me. I knew he was worried about 
Sally and about me and about the bad grades 
he’d been getting—he’s really bright, but he 
likes to argue with the professors—so I left 
him alone for a while. But it used to burn me 
up that at every mail call there’d be a letter to 
him from Sally, and I 
guessed that he must be 
writing her too. Once in a~ 


were going to be married. 
And whenever I wondered 
about maybe having a baby 
someday, Jim would say, 
‘If I like a girl well enough 
to get her in trouble, I'll 
certainly like her well 
enough to marry her!’ 
“After that, it was just 


| am convinced that the 
truths about God and man, 
about right and wrong, for 
which the Christian gospel 
stands, are man's indis- 
pensable necessity. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
The Living of These Days 
Published by Harper & Bros. 


while we’d get away from 
the camp and be together, 
but I knew it wasn’t the 
way it used to be—he was 
just doing it. 

“Then in June I missed a 
period. I didn’t say any- 
thing to Jim, but I started 
worrying. In July I missed 





about every weekend, and 
sometimes even in the mid- 
dle of the week he’d drive 
that hundred miles at night just to be with 
me for a few hours. We used to laugh and say 
that we could write a guidebook to all the 
motels in his town and mine! 

‘All during this early part I really believed 
he was going to marry me, and I guess I kept 
on believing it right up until I finally signed 
the adoption papers for the baby. I remember 
the first time he asked me to marry him, sitting 
in the car late one night outside his dormitory. 
‘I guess we might get married,’ he said. And 
then he went, ‘Woo-oo! What I said!’ He’d 
talk that way every weekend I came up to see 
him, and then a couple of days later I'd get a 
phone call and he’d say, “Jenny, I just can’t go 
through with it. I can’t. I want to be free.’ 
Jim doesn’t like a girl hanging on to him, but I 
kept thinking that if he just got the habit of 
me he’d finally see that I'd make him a good 
wife. After all, we like the same things—talk- 
ing and sailing, for instance—and we never 
got tired of each other. I wouldn’t tie him 
down—I’d go anywhere with him. 
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Lite went on for four months, more or 
less the same. Jim was talking marriage more 
and more, so | started collecting a trousseau 
and buying household stuff. And I even told 
my mother that Jim had asked me to marry 
him, and we thought we’d be married some- 
time in the summer or early fall. 

“Oh, why don’t we listen more to our moth- 
ers! Mother liked Jim all right, but she warned 
me he would be unstable in the long run. But I 
wouldn’t listen to her—I was too much in 
love. I would have jumped over the moon for 
him then. 

“At Eastertime the lady who ran that sea- 
side hotel asked us if we’d come and take care 
of the place while she went South for a week, 
and we did. One other man was staying there, 
a middle-aged lawyer and bachelor, He had a 
sour attitude about women, and we used to sit 
up late at night talking about it. I’d argue with 
him like mad, and Jim would just sit there lis- 
lening, not saying a word. I often wonder 
whether that man’s ideas had anything to do 
with the way Jim seemed to change after 
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another, and I began feel- 
ing kind of sick whenever I 
went horseback riding with 
the kids. So one day I took some time off and 
rode a bus to the nearest town, about twenty 
miles away. I found a clinic, and told them I 
had only an hour between buses, and could I 
please see a doctor? I used Jim’s name, as if I 
were really married. So then I saw a doctor, 
and he said he thought I was probably 
pregnant. 

“That night I got Jim away from the crowd, 
and told him about it. Right away he said we’d 
be married and he talked about veterans’ 
housing and said he’d write to a friend and 
make all the arrangements. That’s one reason 
I never seriously thought about an abortion— 
I really believed he was going to marry me, 
and I kept on believing right up to this very 
minute. That night was the last time he ever 
said he loved me. 

“The next day, though, he was almost like a 
different person. He avoided me, he wouldn’t 
talk to me. This went on for several days, and 
I didn’t know what was the matter. I felt we 
had to get things straight, so late one night 
when I could see he was alone in his tent, I 
went to him and begged him to talk to me, at 
least. ‘I can’t marry you, Jenny,’ he said. ‘I just 
can’t. Go away. I don’t love you any more. I 
don’t even like you.’ So I went away. He 
talked that way several times that summer, 
and once he hit me. I don’t want to talk about 
that, though. He didn’t mean it. 

““My contract with the camp still had an- 
other month to run, and I didn’t feel I could 
break it. Anyway, I still thought that if I stuck 
around, Jim and I would have a better chance 
of patching things up than if I went away. And 
as time went on we did start joking again, and 
talking, although never about anything serious. 

“At the end of the season we hitchhiked 
home with Mary, a counselor who had been 
my roommate and who knew all about the 
situation. Home, I’d decided, was going to 
have to be in Jim’s college town, close to him 
and far enough from my parents. We had a lot 
of fun on the way—Jim’s wonderful fun when 
he’s not worried. But then we got there, all 
three of us riding a bus by this time, and Jim 
just got off the bus and walked away. He never 
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e back, and he never said good-by. That” doctor and hospital bills. I don’t want to be 


s one of the worst moments, I guess. 
“Anyway, I went to stay with Mary until I 
und a room and a job. I didn’t really have 
y plans—I just knew I’d have to support my- 

until the baby came, and that it was too 
‘¢ by now for a safe abortion. Anyway, I 
unted a baby terribly, and I thought that 
mehow I’d convince Jim so that I could keep 
= baby. ‘If I could just get him to live with 
>,’ Lused to tell Mary, ‘I’m sure he’d find out 
w nice and comfortable it would be to be 
arried.’ 
“Although he knew where I was, Jim didn’t 
ephone. But one night he showed up with 
lly. I saw them coming, and I sneaked out 
> back way, because I couldn’t bear seeing 
=m together. I sat in my car and waited for 
em to come out. Then I followed them all 
> way back to Sally’s house, because I was 
termined to talk to Jim alone, and I couldn’t 
to his college dormitory. 
“When I saw him come out of Sally’s, I got 
t of the car and stopped him as he was get- 
g into his car. It was one of the few times I 
is ever angry or cold with him. ‘There are 
st three things I want from you, Jim,’ I told 
n. ‘I want three hundred dollars to pay the 


left alone at Thanksgiving and Christmas. And 
I want someone around when it comes time for 
the baby’s birth. That’s all. I won’t ask any- 
thing else.’ “O.K.,’ he promised. ‘You'll have 
all three.’ And he drove away. He kept his 
promise too. 

“After that I read newspaper ads for rooms 
to rent, and I found just what I wanted—a nice 
room and kitchenette and dining nook in a 
private house on a residential street. Thirteen 
dollars a week, furnished. I bought myself a 
gold wedding ring for two and a half and told 
the landlord that I was married, but that my 
husband was working on a job in another 
state, and I didn’t know when he’d get home. 
Then I found a good doctor only two blocks 
away, and I told him the same story—thank 
heavens he went on vacation two days before 
the baby was delivered, so I didn’t have to tell 
him the truth. I don’t know what I’ll do when 
I have to go back for a checkup—I feel too 
ashamed and embarrassed to tell him about it. 
Maybe I'll just skip the checkup. 

“Then I got a job as a receptionist in a 
bank—it seems they’re so desperate for help 
these days they don’t mind pregnant recep- 
tionists. I did a little filing on the side and 
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BEATRICE PINSLEY 


She’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 


“| MADE IT... and I make sure that the best 
materials and workmanship go into any product 
with my name on it. Naturally, people blame 
me if my product is unsatisfactory, and they 
stop buying it. I can’t risk turning out any- 
thing that may be only ‘second-best.’ ” 


“| SOLD IT... recommended it because the 
name it has made for itself tells me it’s one of 
the best, most up-to-date products in its field. 
In fact, a good brand name is the best guarantee 
my customers can have when they buy. And 
for me, too... I know they’ll buy it again.” 


"| BOUGHT IT... because it’s an advertised 
brand I can trust completely. I just won’t risk 
my family’s welfare on some product I don’t 
know anything about—even when they say it’s 
‘just as good.’ I feel safer, somehow, when I 
stick to a brand I know I can depend on.” 





THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
They stand firmly behind every product and claim they make. 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. e 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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e large 11” x 11” family size; extra deep, 3% qt. 
© vented cover for dry-heat browning 

® exclusive all-round pouring lip 

® true balanced heat over entire cooking surface 


‘Round the clock—morning, noon and night— 


the magic of true ‘‘balanced"’ heat insures delightfully perfect 
meals that make Mom the hero of the household. West Bend 
makes gift-giving a pleasure and offers a world of family fun. 
Bake perfect pancakes or an appetizing coffee cake 
. + prepare a delicious stew .. . or 4% qts. of quick popcorn 
for a party. What's more, West Bend’s Automatic Skillet 
is so good looking, it’s as much at home in the dining room as in 
the kitchen. With polished aluminum cover, $22.95*; 


with copper-color cover, $23.45*. 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM COMPANY, Dept. 67C, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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PERCOLATORS 
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BD « | dutomatic 48-72 CUP 
| CANISTER ELECTRIC GRIDDLE $42.95 

SET $27.95* 
$8.95 12-24 CUP 
automatic PERCOLATOR 


*includes cord and excise tax 
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earned about fifty dollars a week, and that was 
enough to live on. But the hardest part was the 
other girls in the bank—they all took such a 
friendly interest in my ‘condition’ and they 
kept wanting to know what my husband was 
like, and what I was going to name the baby, 
and they kept talking about how beautiful and 
happy I looked. Happy, huh! 

“T was worried all the time about my par- 
ents’ finding out, of course. Before I began 
showing I went home for a few weekends, and 
I told them I had a job for the winter and 
spring in Jim’s town. After I started showing I 
just kept writing them I was too busy to come 
see them—but what really frightened me was 
the idea that one or the other of them might 
get awfully sick, and send for me. And just be- 
fore I had to put on maternity clothes, I had a 
scare when an old friend from my home town 
happened to drop in. She didn’t really guess, 
but she looked at me kind of suspiciously and 
said, ‘Jenny, are you still wearing size nine?’ I 
told her sure I was, but she looked doubtful. 

“At first I was sort of lonely, but after a few 
weeks Jim called up—he’d found out where I 
lived from Mary—and asked if I'd keep his 
dog for a while for him. I liked the dog, so I 
said O.K. After that Jim started dropping 
around two or three times a week, mostly to 
see the dog, I guess. Then I started cooking 
supper for him, and he seemed to think it was 
better than dormitory food, because he started 
coming by almost every night. I didn’t care 
why he came, as long as he was there, talking 
to me. 

“One night, though, I really blew up at him. 
His car was out of commission, so without 
even asking me he came and took mine to take 
Sally out on a date—he already had one of my 
spare keys. At first I thought the car was 
stolen, but when I found out what had hap- 
pened, I really hit the ceiling. I told him to get 
his stuff out that he’d been leaving around the 
place, and never to see me again. I was really 
mad, as mad as I’ve ever been. 

“All of a sudden he got very tender and 
loving. He apologized and said it would never 
happen again. So all right, I’m a fool, I know 
I’m a fool, but I forgave him and let him stay. 
That night, and a few times after, we had in- 
tercourse. But I didn’t feel right about it, and I 
know I would never feel right about it again— 
unless we were married, of course. 

“Thanksgiving he stayed with me, and all I 
remember is that I seemed to spend the whole 
day cooking. But Christmas was the hardest. I 
couldn’t go home, because I was seven months 
pregnant, and I showed. So I wrote my parents 





“Frankly, we hadn't intended to put down thirty-thousand-dollar roots.” 
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I was spending Christmas with Jim’s family 
they were hurt, but they weren’t as hurt 
they would have been if they’d known t 
truth. So anyway, we stayed here and I cook 
a ham-we’d won playing bingo at a movi 
few nights before. I gave Jim a shirt and 
sweater, and he gave me perfume and a b 
jacket and a sailing cap. On my birthday 
February he gave me five dollars, and I spe 
it all on a nightgown for the hospital. 


I felt fine all during the last two months 
my pregnancy, partly because Jim was ba 
and was acting nice most of the time. 
course when he had trouble with his math, 
he often does, then he’d feel awful, and J 
have to comfort him an y him out of 
The trouble with Jim is he just thinks he’s 
good. That’s one reason he said he wouldi 
marry me—he said a no-good husband a 
father wouldn’t be right for me or the bak 

“T used to beg him to marry me, just 
could keep the baby, and I’d even promise hi 
I’d divorce him afterward. But he didn’t & 
lieve I'd ever let him go, once I had him. J 
the same, he was pretty good to me, onando 
He can be very tender and considerate, but 
course he’s all kind of mixed up inside and t 
means that he isn’t the most stable person | 
the world, to say the least. For instance, }| 
can’t stand me crying. Sometimes in the nig 
I just couldn’t help it, but he’d wake up ar! 
say, ‘Oh, shut up!’ And so I'd try to stop. 

“Just the same, in January and February} 


minute that I even went shopping for the ba 
in lunch hours and after work. I bet I knc} 


ready for the poor little thing! 

“I quit work two weeks before the baby w: 
due, and the girls at the office gave me a lot || 
baby presents. I don’t know what I'll do if] 
ever see those girls again—tell them the bat} 
died, I guess. But I probably won’t—Jim’s gi 
ing away on a trip this summer, and then I} 
going home to try to begin all over again. 


I’ve only got twenty dollars right now. 
‘““Anyway, that’s how the plans are. But 
Jim should change his mind, even now, well,| 
guess I'd still marry him. Oh, for months ar 
months I’ve watched him chip away all my b 
lief and faith and trust in him, and I real] 
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know he’s no good, But he just has to look at 
me and grin—and I’m lost. I don’t trust him, I 
don’t even like him very much. But I love him. 
“I know I’m a fool, and I guess it’s too late 
‘to help me any. But I hope other girls won’t be 
- as foolish as I am. I wish they could know be- 
forehand what I’ve learned: I’ll never again 
|.believe anything a man tells me until I get a 
W, eal wedding ring on my finger. And from now 
on I’m going to ask from men a little bit more 
| for me and give a little bit less to them. 

/ “I haven’t lost faith or hope, of course. In 
i) fact, I’m keeping this box of little bootees and 
caps and everything for the other baby I’m 
\/ going to have someday. Lots of babies, I hope, 
even if I can’t ever forget this one, or stop 
wondering where she is or how she is. It’s 
funny: I used to want the baby so I could keep 
i} Jim—but at the end I wanted Jim so I could 
# keep the baby. 

“T kept on hoping until the last minute that 






| I finally decided that I had better face up to 
} the fact that I’d have to give up the baby 
| for adoption. So I went to the hospital and 
| talked to the social worker there and told 


i nice and straightforward, and arranged for 
me to have a ‘confidential admission’ to 
‘the hospital, so that no one could check 
#] up on me. She agreed with me that in my 
case it was out of the question for me to 
keep the baby, unless Jim married me. Like 
yj everyone else who knows about us, she thinks 
i that Jim has been terrible—I can’t seem to 
convince anyone that this whole thing is as 
} much my fault as his. After all, I should have 
ai Known what I was getting into. I’m con- 
) vinced, though, that you never know anyone 
until you’ve lived with him a long, long time. 
“Anyway, the labor pains finally started at 

ij two-thirty one morning in March. I pottered 
| around for a couple of hours, packing things, 
{ and at four-thirty I woke Jim up and told him. 
He said I was probably imagining it, but since 
I was ten days late, I said no—the pains were 
f seven minutes apart. So then we telephoned 
| the substitute doctor and the hospital, and 
they told me to come right in. Jim drove me 
| there, dropped my suitcase at the reception 


i parties, nurses and attendants are kept busy 
|} helping select just the right fragrance (for the 
_ ladies), seeing to it that party dresses and 
| shirts are back from the laundry in time, and 
| escorting everyone to the courtroom—where 
for lack of recreational space parties in the 
_ psychiatric unit are held. 

“When I first realized I was ill,” an aged 
man confides to the nurse.as he shuffles down 
the corridor to the party, “I thought I was 
Never going to have any fun again.” 

In the courtroom the record player is going 

full blast and the teacher, a volunteer from a 
local dance studio, is lining up couples for 
_ his class. There are certain rules for the volun- 
teers, such as, ‘““Never turn your back on a 
patient—but only so as not to exclude him 
from the group,” and “Volunteers should not 
stand and talk together or dance together.” 
| But occasional minor infractions of this latter 
. rule are permitted because it is often difficult 
| to tell who is a patient and who is a vol- 
| unteer! 
There are no rules for patients, though. 
_ Those who so choose may sit all evening on 
the side lines just watching. But this rarely 
happens. Everyone is so eager to participate 
that occasionally, for lack of men partners, 
two girls will dance together. Doctors report 
that after the parties everyone sleeps well, and 
with fewer sleeping pills than usual. 

At Stanford, a private hospital with facil- 
ities for 19 psychiatric patients, volunteers 
work much more closely with patients than at 
San Francisco Hospital. In the small but 
cheerful sunroom, playing cards for an after- 
noon or working on a knotted belt or finger 
painting, the volunteer comes to know more 
about a patient and may even develop a 
strong attachment. 

“It’s hard to be objective,’ Mrs. Harris, 
the craft teacher, tells a new volunteer, “but 


desk, patted my shoulder and said ‘So long.’ 
Then he scooted off. I do wish, though, that he 
had stayed—it would have been easier know- 
ing that he was there in the hospital. Easier for 
him too. He was really awfully worried about 
me. 

“Late that morning the doctor gave me a 
shot which made everything fuzzy. But I re- 
member the delivery, and somebody saying it 
was a seven-pound girl. And I looked at her 
then, and saw that she was beautiful. Then I 
went to sleep. 

“The next day Jim came to see me. He 
didn’t bring flowers, but he brought what must 
have been ten little bags of cashew nuts— 
seemed as if he was pulling them out of every 
pocket! He knows how much I like them. He 
came to see me every day, but he didn’t ask to 
see the baby. 

And when I left the hospital he sent Sally 
to bring me home. I guess he was afraid 
someone would ask him whether he was the 
father, or something. Jim doesn’t like to take 
responsibility, you know. 

“The second day after she was born, I asked 
the social worker to let me see my baby. Some- 
how I just had to, to know what she was like. 
A nurse brought her in and I held her for five 
minutes, patting her and loving her and mak- 
ing sure that she had come into the world 
healthy and perfect. Me, a mother! I couldn’t 
believe it then, and I still can’t. She had blond 
hair and blue eyes, and she just lay there 
quietly and sweetly, while I held her in my 
arms. I was the one crying, not she. 

“Then they took her away, and I didn’t ask 
to see or hold her again. I couldn’t bear it, -I 
simply couldn’t bear it. But four or five times a 
day I used to wander down the corridor and 
look through the nursery windows, trying to 
find her. I think I did, and I used to stand 
there, staring in at her and loving her through 
the glass wall. 

“T felt like a little kid without any money, 
looking in a candy-store window. That’s why, 
the day I left after I’d signed the adoption pa- 
pers, | walked straight by, and didn’t turn my 
head to look at the nursery. If I had, I would 
have run in and grabbed her, and never let her 
go. Never, never, never.” 


DO WE GIVE THE MENTALLY ILL A CHANCE? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 


if you’re not, your value as a volunteer goes 
down.” 

The new volunteer may meet a woman with 
scars on her wrists from a suicide attempt; a 
young girl walking around aimlessly, her head 
in the clouds; an elderly gentleman who tells 
of having built many famous bridges. 

“This work is so gratifying,’ Mrs. Harris 
says. She can’t explain why in so many words, 
but she can point to a gray-haired woman in 
a pink bouffant negligee who for days has sat 
watching others make stuffed dogs of felt, 
protesting all the while, ““J could never do 
that.” 

“Today,” Mrs. Harris smiles, ‘that woman 
mustered up all her confidence, asked me for 
a needle and thimble and went to work on a 
little brown dachshund.” 

Mental illness is largely social maladjust- 
ment, the young resident on the Stanford 
ward feels, and the problem is to learn to get 
along with people. This is where the volunteers 
are helping. ““They don’t wear uniforms, for 
one thing,”’ he says, “‘and that means they’re 
here only because they want to be. That’s 
important to someone who feels rejected by 
society and needs incentive to face community 
life.” 

“But once you are outside the hospital, all 
your problems seem to begin all over again,” 
one little gray-haired woman has confided to 
Miss Boddinghouse at Fellowship Club. The 
Association for Mental Health, through its 
Fellowship Club and its Employment Com- 
mittee, is trying to minimize those problems as 
much as possible. And there are encouraging 
stories of success. Bob S. recently reported at 
Fellowship Club that he had at last told his 
employer about his illness. ““You know what 
he said?” Bob asked. ‘‘‘You just go back to 
your desk and don’t worry about it. You’re do- 
ing a good job here, aren’t you?’” END 
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(Translated) “So sorry must leave!” 


(Translated) “Must go quick. Air here terrible!” 






She Must Have Used An Ordinary, “Cover-Up” Deodorizer! 


This couldn’t have happened with 


Did you know that America’s leading home de- 
odorizer is the world’s leader, too? The popularity 
of Air-Wick has spread all over the world—to 


cpa 
France, Italy, Japan...sixty-two countries in all! aif-y ick 
People of all nationalities depend on Air-Wick E aicwick i W 
because it has been proven 3 times as effective... Sat bi 2 
faster...more pleasant to use. a peat | 
Use handy wick or speedy spray...deodorize the Air-Wick way! Gag townie 


TRICKLING ... 


NOISY? 


TOILET © 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


WATER 
MASTER 


iia America’s Largest Selling 
7 TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pat- 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 


the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


75¢ at hardware stores EVERYWHERE 
Higher in Canada 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR 
YET NO FOOD VALUE 


Doctors recommend Sugarine for 
diabetics, overweights, lo-calorie 
diets. Pure, Harmless, Economical. 
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STARCH 
gives cottons 
that smart 
like-new look | 


Adds the finishing touch 
to dresses, shirts, curtains 
... makes ironing easier, too! 








for your gifts, for home decorating... 
with the shining new excitement of 


“Scotcu” Brand Gift Wrap Tapes | 





Gay new patterns in “SCOTCH” 
Gift Wrap Tapes—solid colors, 
patterns, “metallics’—help 
make exciting tape-it-easy de- 
signs! The trees are swirls of 
tape with the sticky side out, 
glitter-sprinkled. Shirt box com- 
plete with buttons ’n bow, the 
stocking, candy cane, and red- 
headed angel are all made with 
Gilt Wrap ‘Tape, too. 





Tape your Christmas wish 
on a picture window with 
the new “SCOTCH” Gift Wrap 
Tapes. Try this stick-at-a- 
touch magic on windows and 
mirrors all over the house. To 
make a friendly ‘Friendship 
Tree”, tape your nicest Christ- 
mas cards to the tree with 
“ScoTcH” Cellophane Tape. 





Traditional Christmas treats are 





even more appealing when glasses, 
mugs, napkins carry the joyous pat- 
terns and Christmas colors of the new 
“SCOTCH” Gift Wrap lapes. Personal- 
ize the punch bowl, holiday ware 


with designs, initials, names...it’s fun! 


“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Company, St. Pau! 
6, Minn. Export: 99 Park A N.Y. Canada: London, Ontario 
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Take a seventeen-room house, add seven lively 
children—and the result is a perpetual state of 
emergency, according to Marjorie Riley, mother of this 


month’s How America Lives family. ‘‘In a home like 


this, everything gets to be a 
crisis.’’ And that is exactly 
why we decided to ask 


Marjorie about her ideas 


of home management. 


oes she have a system? The “‘be-pre- 
eee school may have its sup- 
porters, but Marjorie Riley isn’t one of 
them, she says! “When I read ail the 
wonderful ways of doing things sys- 
tematically, | am struck with a sense of 
my own shortcomings.” Actually, al- 
though she claims to be free-wheeling, 
there is an underlying pattern about who 
does what that smooths out daily life. 
Some people feel bogged down without a 
plan, others too regimented with one. 
Perhaps like most of us, Marjorie finds a 
compromise best. “I cannot lay claim to 
much more than a dream of a well- 
ordered, beautifully run home and 
family—but we have fun.’ Everyone 
pitches in to help. 

PARTIES ARE AN INCENTIVE. A 
party of any kind—and there are many— 
is powerful motivation for 
getting the house clean, Mar- 
jorie has found. “The only 
times I have great and violent 
emotions about house clean- 
ing is just before we enter- 
tain. Then things get done so 
quickly we don’t think of 
methods. A sort of pinnacle 
of feverish activity is reached 
during which we polish sil- 
ver, scrub bathrooms, haul 
out old magazines, clean : 
kitchen drawers and sweep 
walks until finally, self-con- 
sciously clean and tidy but 
pale and shaking with fatigue, { 
we open the door for the first ' 
guests.” When Margaret and | 
Ellen invite the “gang,” they 
make their own _ refresh- 
ments—trays of brownies and 
date bars, and a beautiful 
punch for the cut-glass bowl. 

MONEY MATTERS. When Margaret 
and Ellen were younger, they were paid 
for tasks. Cleaning a bathroom was 
twenty cents; washing dishes, five cents; 
sweeping steps, ten cents; French-door 
windowpanes, one cent. 

“IT thought they would get rich on the 
dining room alone—one hundred and 
two little panes! I soon learned, however, 
that with as much as a quarter saved up 
they had no wish to earn more. Keeping 
the girls and boys busy was contingent 
upon keeping them penniless. As soon 
as they finished a chore, I urged them to 
hurry two blocks down to the dime store 
to spend their money. Finally they de- 
cided their thirty-five-cents-a- 
week allowance was sufficient yo 
for all their needs, A 
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DI PIETRO 


Every day could be a crisis with seven children, but 
isn’t. “Each one teach one” is basic. Two older girls 
help two youngest. Boys hand down skills to each other. 


_ more than $700. 
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By MARGARET DAVIDSON 
Homemaking Editor 


“They still do the windows and I pay 
them for the job. They do the dishes just 
because they are part of the family, and 
they keep their rooms clean (under 
duress, it is true) because they themselves 
occupy them. Other tasks, such as silver 
polishing, errand running and baby 
sitting, they are paid for—if not with 
money, with a gift, often clothing.” 

MANY HANDS. “You might call us 
a ‘do-it-yourself* family,” Marjorie’s hus- 
band offers helpfully. ‘When we ask you 
to do something you just say, ‘Do it 
yourself.’”” 

Even 12-year-old Brendan and 9-year- 
old Timmy keep their rooms clean, and 
little Mike, 6, is learning to put things 
away neatly and run errands. Tim waters 
the lawn. Margaret and Elly make up 
school lunches in the morning, set the 


supper table, make their own clothes, do 
their own ironing and bathe the babies, 
31-year-old Sheila and 1}9-year-old 
Megan. Plus that, the two older girls have 
wrapped packages in department stores 
during the Christmas holidays and held 
clerks’ jobs at the county fair. And Bren- 
dan has two paper routes—one in.the 
morning, one in the evening. In one year 
he put over $400 in the bank, now has 


“See why I don’t get too alarmed over 
-all‘the things they don’t do?” 

MAJOR BREAKDOWNS. “The day 
the washer broke down was well on its: 
way to being a crisis,” Marjorie says, but 

she bought a new machine over 
the telephone from an aston- 
ished salesman. “‘Don’t you 





ant to come in,” he asked, “‘and try it 
ut?’ Marjorie said no—if a machine 
ad been pronounced washworthy by 
ictory designers and experts she was 
ire any defects in its operation would 
ot be apparent to her, as long as it would 
2t clothes clean. 

“Without a washer we would be sub- 
lerged in piles of laundry. Four tubfuls 
re done each day, and when [| think of 
1e women who used to wash by hand 
yr families bigger than ours, I’m speech- 
ss with what almost amounts to rever- 
ace, 

The two older girls began doing their 
wn ironing when they were very small, 
though their school uniforms were done 
yr them until they were twelve. ‘‘We’ve 
ever looked the same since,”’ Margaret 
nd Ellen say ruefully. Actually, Mar- 
rie says, their ironing results are very 
ood, “and having to do it has had a 
eadying influence! School and date 
resses that used to be worn once and 
1en tossed in the laundry heap are now 
arefully hung up, pressed and repressed.” 

THE FLOOD. “Crises always seem 
) spur us on to our best joint efforts.” 
me such, happily survived, happened 
eptember 15th, a day long set aside for 

quarterly Ladies’ Aid meeting. At 

A.M. Brendan called up fo his mother 
at there was a flood in his bathroom 

d right then four other bathrooms 
eluged too. 


While committee clubwomen arrived 
at the house bearing platters of cookies, 
the plumber was trying to find the 
blocked main line and men were digging 
up the back yard. “At five p.m. the 
grounds looked like a foxhole and the 
plumber blithely announced, ‘quittin’ 
time.’”” 

Marjorie pleaded. He worked on 
and forty-five minutes later found the 
line, by 6:15 had everything running. At 
7:30 a houseful of guests arrived. ““We 
had a lovely party. It had all seemed dire 
at the time, but like all our crises, after it 
was solved it made a good story.” The 
moral, if any, Marjorie thinks, is that all 
you can do in an emergency is do some- 
thing but don’t waste time fretting. 

SICK-BAY BLUES. Six cases of 
mumps and three of measles in a two- 
month period were all nursed back to 
health by Marjorie. ‘I rather loved the 
look of the upstairs infirmary—with 
Wyman, Michael, Brendan, Sheila, 
Megan and Tim lying quietly and help- 
lessly in bed, giving me weak and grateful 
smiles when | brought them food, tea, 
magazines or conversation. The house 
was so silent and serene; since the ones 
who mess it up were all sick, it stayed 
gleamingly clean; and the flowers from 
well-wishers made me feel cherished. All 
these lofty thoughts faded away,” Mar- 
jorie says, ““when the patients began to 
get better and the halls echoed with a 


At Christmas everybody helps spruce up the big house, for parties are a great incen- 
tive. Sometimes the preparation is chaotic, but the results are always a success. 








in a twinkling with 
“SASHEEN’’® 
and the ‘‘Magic Bow’’ 


World’s easiest way to glam- 
orous gift wrap is with the one 
and only ribbons that tie the 
“Magic Bow? No other ribbons 
make it so simple... and so much 
fun ... to do things like this “gay 
sleighful” and the other bright 
ideas shown here. 





Frou Frou Bow 


Be plain or fancy! Some gifts 
call for glitter and dash, some 
for the simple elegance of a 
white Decorette “Magic Bow,’ 
some for a unique idea like the 
“Hat? with a brim trimined 
with Sasheen poinsettias and a 
“Magic Bow They all become 
“almost too pretty to open” 
when you go the “Magic Bow” 
way with SASHEEN, DECORETTE 
and “MAGIC Bow” Brand 
Ribbons! 


“Magic Bow’ and Method of Making Patented 
U.S. Pat. RE 23835. © 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Like magic, these variations 
spring from the simple bow-tie 
stage of the basic “Magic Bow” 
(directions on every roll). Make 
the indicated cuts, pull out the 
loops and . . . a bow is born! For 
the “Diamond Glitter Bow;’ back 
the cuts with “SCOTCH” Cello- 
phane ‘Tape, sprinkle with glitter. 
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MRS. RICHARD NEY, Houston, says: 


“Wy dolor agneer 


: C “ 
St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is approved 
by more doctors for fever and pain than 
any other medication for children. You give 
dosage ‘‘just as the doctor orders” with these 
14 grain tablets. No cutting or breaking, 
no messy liquids to measure. It assures the 


best, fastest pain-relieving, fever-reducing 
help money can buy. Pure orange flavor. 





MRS. J. OSMUSSEN, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ‘‘St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children is easy to 
take because of its orange flavor, 
and the 114 grain tablets assure 
| accurate dosage.” 





World’s Largest 
Selling Aspirin 
For Children 


+ MAGAIINE 
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RAVEL SOAP 
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WHY put up with harsh soaps in wash 
rooms? (or no soap at all) Keep Your hands 
well groomed. Carry modern lanolin-enriched 
TRAVEL SOAP in purse or pocket where- 
ever you go. Wonderful for working women, 
traveling men, or the Scout kit. Super- 
lathering, leaves hands really clean and lotion 
smooth. Over 150 hand washings $1.25. Better 
Stores or TRAVEL SOAP CO., Box 400, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Can’t Use MILK 


lf for any reason you cannot use regular milk, 
don’t miss all its pleasures and benefits! Join 
the thousands who have discovered a new, highly 
nutritious all-vegetable milk—SoyameI® 









Get the BEST for LESS... 
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"ASPIRIN 


200 Tablets 79¢ 
100 Tablets 49¢ 
12 Tablets 12¢ 


VEINS 


Tired Legs, Leg Cramps Relieved 


Super-Sheer 
51 GAUGE ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Nylon, full-footed, full-fashioned. So sheer, they look 
just like regular nylons—yet give comfortable, 
uniform support. No overhose needed. In French 
Nude, White, Black. At Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® 
Shops, Drug, Dept., Surgical Supply Stores. For free 
booklet, write Dr. Scholl’s, Dept. E2, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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—an instant powder. A delicious drink! Fine in 
recipes! Has no allergy reactions. Trial 12-ounce 
can $1.00 ppd. in U.S. (money back if not satis- 
fied). Worthington Foods, Inc., Worthington, Ohio 
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ti KNOX Gelatine 


Once a day drink one 5¢ envelope 





wa I, \., B0x.1H-27, 
AT YOUR GROCER'S 





THE ONE WAY TO HELP 


t SPLITTING NAILS 


which has been proved by published medi- 


| KNOX | (115-120 grains) in bouillon, fruit 
were | Juice or water. In 90 days it makes 
» (FR) ‘| most nails lovely and pliant. Direc- 
GELATIME) tions in package. Forscientific proof 


write to Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, 
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cacophony of ‘Mommeeeeece’ with occasion- 
ally a deep-toned ‘Marjorie!’ from Wyman 
thrown in for variety. 

“Remembering those days—the countless 
trays Margaret and Ellen carried upstairs, the 
paper dolls they cut out for Sheila, the EN: set 
they rolled from room to room for various 
patients, the records they played to amuse 
the little ones—I realize that whenever they 
are needed they are wonderful, and always 
rise to meet an emergency.” 

Wyman’s office sent over a complete roast- 
beef dinner one night to all the patients, too, 
and Marjorie includes friends as among the 
“indispensable aids” of running a household. 

AWAY FROM IT ALL. “There are times,” 
Marjorie admits, “when it would be very nice 
indeed to run away and be a pirate,” when the 
household business closes in around you. “I 
find my little ‘island of serenity’ by going for 
an entire weekend to a retreat house. Maybe 
it’s the three days’ rest and all the quiet and 
good food. Whatever it is, | come back with a 
new lease on life. Those infrequent weekends 
are the only times I have ever left the children 
in their entire lives. But that, in my case, is 
no special virtue. I really prefer the walls of 
my home to anywhere else in the world.” 

KITCHEN MANEUVERS. Providing food 
for a family like the Rileys is a large-scale 
operation. “Twenty-seven meals a day, any 
way you look at it,” mused Marjorie. “But 
looking at it that way it sounds a little hope- 
less. Of course, it isn’t when you take one meal 
at a time.” 

From the time they were small, the older 
girls were allowed to make anything they 


THE STORY OF 


CONTINUED 


Ivy was a little girl six years old with straight 
hair cut in a fringe, blue-gray eyes and a 
turned-up nose. She had a green coat the 
color of her name and red gloves, but no lady 
or gentleman had asked for her for Christmas. 
“I don’t care,” said Ivy. 

Sometimes in Ivy there was an empty feeling 
and the emptiness ached; it ached so much 
that she had to say something quickly in case 
she cried and, “I don’t care at all,” said Ivy. 

“You will care,” said the last boy, Barnabas, 
who was waiting for a taxi. ‘““Cook has gone, 
the maids have gone, and Miss Shepherd is 
going to her sister. You will care.” 

“I won't,” said Ivy and she said more 
quickly, “I’m going to my grandmother.” 

“You haven’t got a grandmother,” said 
Barnabas. ‘“‘We don’t have them.’ That was 
true. The boys and girls at St. Agnes’ had no 
fathers and mothers, let alone grandmothers. 

“But I have,” said Ivy, “at Aylesbury.” 

I do not know how that name came into 
Ivy’s head. Perhaps she had heard it some- 
where. She said it again: “In Aylesbury;?? 

“Bet you haven’t,” said Barnabas, and he 
went on saying that until his taxi came. 

When Barnabas had gone Miss Shepherd 
said, “Ivy, I shall have to send you to the 
country, to our infants’ home. There is no- 
where else for you to go.” 

“Pll go to my grandmother,” said Ivy. 

“You haven’t got a grandmother,” said 
Miss Shepherd. “I’m sorry to send you to the 
infants’ home, for there won’t be much for 
you to see there or anyone to talk to, but I 
don’t know what else to do with you. My 
sister has influenza and I have to go and 
nurse her.” 

“Til help you,” said Ivy. 

“You might catch it,” said Miss Shepherd. 


“That wouldn’t do,” and she took Ivy to the: 


station and put her on the train. 

She put Ivy’s suitcase in the rack and gave 
her a packet of sandwiches, an apple, a ticket, 
two shillings, and a parcel that was her 
Christmas present; onto Ivy’s coat she pinned 
a label with the address of the infants’ home. 
“Be a good girl,” said Miss Shepherd. 

When Miss Shepherd had gone Ivy tore the 
label off and threw it out the window. “I’m 
going to my grandmother,” said Ivy. 


All day long people came into and out of 
the toyshop. Mr. Blossom and Peter were so 
busy they could hardly snatch a cup of tea. 
















































wished in the kitchen, on the condition that 
they clean up afterward—‘“‘and that put a 
brake on their housewifely instincts!” The 
happy result: they potter creatively and never | 
chaotically. “Ellen, without a doubt, is the 
world’s champion peanut-butter-cooky maker. 
Margaret leans toward cake frostings—she 
uses cake mixes with no apology, but the 
frostings are her own concoctions.’ Suppers 
are often simple, and served in one dish or 
casserole—spaghetti, fried chicken, salads are 
all favorites. Everybody helps—*‘some serve, 
others carry dishes back to the kitchen.” 

AS TIME GOES ON. “We enjoy being 
together and try to keep Sunday as our 
‘family day.” Wyman saves his time, then, for 
all of us, too, and would ne Oo off to the 
golf course and miss it. Lots of times on Sun- 
day mornings he’ll even get up a little early 
to make some French pancakes.” As they go 
along Marjorie finds to her pleasure that “the 
older children are turning out to be guides 
and helpers to the little ones. When Mike, 
aged all of six, had to go to the dentist this 
year, I sent him with Brendan and Tim to go 
and ‘watch’ first. Later he informed me that 
at the next appointment the dentist would 
take him, and he marched up after school and 
had a tooth filled. And of course we used to 
read bedtime stories to the two older girls, 
and then they read to the boys, and now the 
boys are reading the same stories to the littlest 
girls.” And Marjorie concludes happily that 
“‘while I planned to spend my old age writing, | 
I have the feeling P’ll be passing on my ‘sys- | 
tems’ to the whole flock of grandchildren — 
after I fix the rooms over for them.” 


HOLLY AND IVY J 


FROM PAGE 42 


Crumple was made into a parcel and taken | 
away; Teddy bears and sailing ships were 
brought out of the window, dolls were lifted 
down from the shelf. The boy doll in the kilt 
and the doll with gloves were sold, and baby 
dolls and brides. 

Holly held out her arms and smiled her 
china smile. 

“T am here. I am Holly,”’ she said and she 
wished, ‘“‘Ask for me. Lift me down. Ask!” | 
but nobody asked. 

*‘Hoo! Hoo!” said Abracadabra. i 

Ivy was still in the train. She had eaten her | 
sandwiches and opened her present. She had 
hoped and believed she would have a doll this | 
Christmas, but the present was a pencil box. 
A doll would have filled up the emptiness and |, 
now it ached so much that Ivy had to press. 


opposite, and the people in the carriage all 
looked at Ivy and smiled. 

“‘And where does your grandmother live?” 
asked a gentleman. 

“In Aylesbury,” said Ivy. 


The lady got out, more people got in, and} | 
the train went on. Ivy grew sleepy watching |} 


was for Aylesbury. In a moment she was ou 
in the street, and the train had chuffed out of}: 
the station. 


my grandmother lives.” 

The country town looked pleasant and clean}; 
after the city. There were cobbled streets going 
up and down and houses with gables over-|\ 
hanging the pavements and roofs jumbled}; 
together. Some of the houses had windo' 


brass knockers. The paint was bright and they; 
curtains clean. “I like where my grandmothe 
lives,’ said Ivy. 


VECEMBCER, !7o/f 


Presently she came to the market square 
where the Christmas market was going on. 
There were stalls of turkeys and geese, fruit 
stalls with oranges, apples, nuts and tange- 

‘ rines, that are like small oranges, wrapped in 
silver paper. Some stalls had holly, mistletoe 
~and Christmas trees, some had flowers; there 
were stalls of china and glass and one with 
- wooden spoons and bowls. A woman was 
* selling balloons and an old man was cooking 
hot chestnuts. Men were shouting, the women 
had shopping bags and baskets, the children 
’ were running, everyone was buying or selling 
and laughing. Ivy had spent all her life in St. 
Agnes’, she had not seen a market before and, 
“T won’t look for my grandmother yet,” said 


Ivy. 



























































In the toyshop Mr. Blossom had never made 
so much money, Peter had never worked so 
_ hard. Peter was fifteen; he had red cheeks and 
a smile as wide as Mallow’s and Wallow’s; he 
| took good care of the toys and did everything 
he could to help Mr. Blossom. “That abomi- 
| nable boy will sell every toy in the shop,” 
| grumbled Abracadabra. 
| ‘What’s abominable?” asked Holly. 

“It means not good,” said the dolls, “but 
he is good. Dear, dear Peter!’ whispered the 
dolls, but Abracadabra’s green eyes had 
| caught the light from a passing car. They gave 
a flash, and rattlebang! Peter fell down the 
stepladder from top to bottom. He bumped 
his elbow, grazed his 
knee and tore a big hole 
in his pocket. “Hold on! 
Go slow!” said Mr. 
Blossom. 

“Yes, sir,” said poor 
Peter in a very little 


|did you see that?” 
| whispered the dolls. 
Holly wished she were 
|farther away from Ab- 


Soon all the baby 
dolls but one were sold, 
jand most of the Teddy 
bears. Mallow and Wal- 
low were taken for twin 
boys’ stockings; they 

were done up in two 


away. Hardly a ball was left and not a single 
| airplane. The sailor doll was sold, and the doll 
| with the umbrella, but still no one had asked 
for Holly. 

Dolls are not like us; we are alive as soon 
as we are born, but dolls are not really alive 
} until they are played with. “I want to be played 
) with,” said Holly. “I want someone to move 
} my arms and legs, to make me open and shut 
my eyes. I wish! I wish!”? said Holly. 

It began to be dark. The dusk made the 
lighted window shine so brightly that every- 
one stopped to look in. The children pressed 
their faces so closely against the glass that the 
tips of their noses looked like white cherries. 
) Holly held out her arms and smiled her china 
ismile, but the children walked away. “Stop. 
Stop,’ wished Holly, but they did not stop. 

) Abracadabra’s eyes shone in the dusk. 

Holly began to be very much afraid. 

)) One person stopped, but it was not a boy 

for girl. It was Mrs. Jones, the policeman’s 

aj wife, from down the street. She was passing 
the toyshop on her way home when Holly’s 


eJones, and stopped. 


\ You and I would have felt Holly’s wish at 
once, but Mrs. Jones had no children and it 
as so long since she had known a doll that 


in her that she had not had for a long time, a 
@feeling of Christmas, and when she got home 
she told Mr. Jones, “‘This year we shall have 
a tree.” 

“Don’t be daft,’ said Mr. Jones, but when 
«@Mrs. Jones had put her shopping away, a 
gchicken and a small plum pudding for her and 


gto the market and bought some holly, mistle- 
oe and a Christmas tree. 


GIVE TO FIGHT 


ARTHRITIS 





“A tree should have tinsel,” said Mrs. 
Jones. She bought some tinsel. ‘‘And candles,” 
she said; ‘“‘candles are prettier than electric 
light.”” She bought twelve red candles. “They 
need candle clips,” she said, and bought 
twelve of those. “And a tree should have some 
balls,” thought Mrs. Jones, “glass balls in jewel 
colors, ruby red, emerald green and gold.” She 
bought some, and a box of tiny silver crackers 
and a tinsel star. When she got home she 
stood the tree in the window and dressed it, 
putting the star on the top. 


Who is to look at it?” asked Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones thought for a moment and said, 
“Christmas needs children, Albert. Couldn’t 
we find a little girl?” 

“What’s the matter with you today, my 
dear?” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘How could we find a 
little girl? You’re daft,’ and it was a little 
sadly that Mrs. Jones put holly along the 
chimney shelf, hung mistletoe in the hall, tied 
a bunch of holly on the door knocker and 
went back to her housework. 


Ivy was happy in the market. She bought a 
bag of chestnuts from the chestnut man; they 
were hot in her hands and she ate them one by 
one. She had a cup of tea from a tea stall on 
wheels, and from a sweet stall she bought a 
toffee apple. When her legs grew tired she sat 
down on a step and wrapped the ends of her 
coat round her knees. When she was cold she 
started to walk again. 

Soon lights were lit 
all along the stalls; they 
looked like stars. The 
crowd grew _ thicker. 
People laughed and 
stamped in the snow to 
keep their feet warm; 
Ivy stamped too. The 
stall keepers shouted 
and called for people to 
come and buy. Ivy 
bought a blue balloon. 


racadabra. BREAK THE GRIP OF THE 


CRIPPLER 


At St. Agnes’ a tele- 
graph boy rang the bell. 
He had a telegram for 
Miss Shepherd from the 
infants’ home. It said, 
“Tvy not arrived. Sup- 
pose she is with you. 
Merry Christmas.” 

The boy rang and rang, but there was no 
one at St. Agnes’ to answer the bell and at last 
he put a notice in the letter box, got on his 
bicycle and rode away. 


In her house down the street Mrs. Jones 
kept looking at the Christmas tree. ‘““Oughtn’t 
there to be presents?” she asked. It was so 
long since she had a tree of her own that she 
could not be sure. She took Mr. Jones’ 
handkerchiefs, wrapped them in white paper 
and tied them with some red ribbon she had 
by her, and put the parcel at the foot of the 
tree. That looked better, but still not quite 
right. 

“There ought to be toys,”’ said Mrs. Jones, 
and she called to Mr. Jones, ““Albert.”’ 

Mr. Jones looked up from the newspaper 
he was reading. 

“Would it be silly to buy .. . a little doll?” 

“What is the matter with you today?” 
asked Mr. Jones, and he said again, ““You’re 
daft.” 

Soon it was time for him to go on duty. 

“T shall be out all night,”’ he told Mrs. Jones. 
“Two of the men are away sick. I shall take a 
short sleep at the police station and go on 
duty again. See you in the morning.” 

He kissed Mrs. Jones good-by and went 
out, but put his head round the door again. 
“Have a good breakfast waiting for me,” said 
Mr. Jones. 


In the toyshop it was closing time. 

“What does that mean?” asked Holly. 

“That it’s over,” said Abracadabra. 

“Over?” Holly did not understand. 

Mr. Blossom pulled the blind down on the 
door and put up a notice, ““Closed.”’ 

“Closed. Hoo! Hoo!” said Abracadabra. 

Mr. Blossom was so tired he told Peter to 
tidy the shop. “And you can lock up. Can I 
trust you?” asked Mr. Blossom. 
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the one Christmas gift 
that cannot be duplicated. 


Once you have entered a gift subscription with the 
telephone company, your gift cannot be duplicated. 


iL 


When you give a gift subscription for an Ericofon, you are 
giving the only modern, one-piece, upright telephone in the world 
— the Ericofon, with the dial in the base for greatest 

dialing ease and convenience. 


Choose from six delightful colors. 


Consult your telephone company — arrange 
for your Ericofon gift subscriptions now. 


2 
_ 


In case HE has a private 
telephone system in his 
office or at home, write 
North Electric Co., Dept. 
L-2, Galion, Ohio, for 
information on how to give 
the ideal personal 
Christmas gift for the 
modern man 


For your family, and those friends to whom you 
wish to give that “special something,” an 
Ericofon extension subscription is a perfect gift. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Peter proudly. It was the 
first time Mr. Blossom had trusted him with 
the key. 

“You have been a good boy,” said Mr. 
Blossom as he was going. “You may choose 
any toy you like—except the expensive ones 
like air guns or electric trains. Yes, choose 
yourself a toy,” said Mr. Blossom. “Good 
night.” 

When Mr. Blossom had gone, “A toy 
said Peter, and he asked, ““What does he think 
Iam? A blooming kid?” 

Peter swept up the bits of paper and string 
and straw and put them in the rubbish bin at 
the back of the shop. Then he put on his 


? 


PAPER TREE DECORATIONS. Three di- 
mensional angels or choir boys are easy 
to make. Have children cut out a paper 
circle, fold in half and cut out an angel 
silhouette (see above)...a head with a 
crown, wings and a skirt. 


overcoat to go home. He turned out the 
lights—it was no use lighting the window now 
that the shopping was over—stepped outside 
and closed and locked the door. If he had 
waited a moment he would have heard a 
stirring, a noise, tiny whimperings. “What 
about us? What about us?” It was the toys. 

Peter heard nothing. He put the key in his 
jacket pocket to keep it quite safe and turned 
to run home. 

The key fell straight through the torn pocket 
into the snow. It did not make a sound. 

“Hoo! Hoo!” said Abracadabra, and the 
snowflakes began to cover the key as Peter 
ran off. 


CRAYOLA 


- CORNER 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 





Unfold, color and join edges of skirt to 
form a cone. Or, to make choir boy cos- 
tumes, bring wings forward, eliminate 
crown and color. For a personal touch, 
paste on faces from extra snapshots of 
family and friends. 





MAKING GIFTS. Tin cans, oatmeal con- 
tainers and all kinds of boxes can be 
made into attractive gifts, such as pen- 
cil holders, yarn baskets, and trays. Let 
children create their own over-all de- 
signs on plain or colored paper. Cut 
strips of paper to fit can or box and 
paste on. Even old wastepaper baskets 
can be renewed this way. 











“CRAYOLA” HOLLY. Holly leaves and 
berries made from bits of worn-down 
crayons make unusual decorations. Peel 
off paper and soften crayons on radia- 
tor. (Don’t use direct flame.) When 
crayons are soft enough, even small 
children can model glossy leaves and 
berries. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 7.14 


THE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS Gainer suit 


The market was over as well. The crowd 
had gone, the stalls were packing up, the last 
Christmas trees were being sold. Ivy had spent 
all her money, the blue balloon had burst, her 
legs ached with tiredness and she shivered. 

Then the lights went out; there were only 
pools of yellow from the lampposts, with 
patches of darkness between. A bit of paper 
blew against Ivy’s legs, making her jump. 
Suddenly the market place seemed large and 
strange; she would have liked to see Miss 
Shepherd. 

You might think that Ivy cried, but she 
was not that kind of little girl. Though the 
empty feeling ached inside her she pressed her 
lips tightly together, then said, “It’s time I 
looked for my grandmother,” and started off 
to look. 

She walked up the cobbled streets between 
the houses. 

How cozy they seemed with their lighted 
windows; smoke was going up from every 
chimney. “There are fires and beds and sup- 
per,” said Ivy. Some of the houses had 
wreaths of holly on their front doors, paper 
chains and garlands in their rooms, and in 
almost every window was a Christmas tree. 

When Ivy looked in she could see children. 
In one house they were sitting round a table 
eating; in another they were hanging stock- 
ings from the chimney shelf; in some they 
were doing up parcels, but, “I must look for a 
house with a Christmas tree and no children,” 
said Ivy. 

She knew there would be a tree, “Because 
my grandmother is expecting me,’’said Ivy. 


The toyshop was still and dark. ‘‘There will 
be no more shopping,” said Abracadabra, and 
the whisper ran round the toys, ““No shopping. 
No shopping.” 

“Then ... we are the ones not sold,” said 
a doll. 

There was a long silence. 

“T can be sold any time,” said a bride doll at 
last. ‘Weddings are always.” 

“T am in yellow, with primroses,” said a 
bridesmaid. “I shall be sold in the spring.” 

“T am in pink, with roses,” said another. 
“They will buy me in the summer,” but 
Holly had a red dress, for Christmas. What 
would be done with her? 

“You will be put back into stock,” said 
Abracadabra. 

MEJEASE ipsa. 
Holly. 

“It is shut up and dark,” said Abracadabra 
as if he liked that very much. ‘‘No one sees 
you or disturbs you. You get covered with 
dust and I shall be there,” said Abracadabra. 

Holly wished she could crack. 


what is stock?” whispered 


“This is my grandmother’s house,” said 
Ivy, but when she got to the house it was not. 
That happened several times. “‘Then it’s that 
one,” she said, but it was not that one either. 
She began to be very cold and tired. 

Somebody came down the street. Even in 
the snow his tread was loud. It was a big 
policeman. (As a matter of fact, it was Mr. 
Jones.) 


Ivy knew as well as you or I know that 
policemen are kind people and do not like 
little girls to wander about alone after dark in 
a strange town. ““He might send me to the in- 
fants’ home,” said Ivy and, quick as a mouse 
going into its hole, she whisked into a passage 
between two shops. 

“Queer!” said Mr. Jones. “I thought I saw 
something green.” 

At the end of the passage was a shed and 
Ivy whisked into it and stood behind the door. 
There was something odd about that shed: 
it was warm. Ivy did not know how an empty 
shed could be warm on a cold night, but I shall 
tell you. ; 

The shed belonged to a baker and was built 
against the wall behind his ovém All day he 
had been baking bread and rolls for Christmas 
and the oven was still hot. When Ivy put her 
hand on the wall she had to take it away 
quickly, for the wall was baking hot. 

Soon she stopped shivering. In a corner was 
a pile of flour sacks and she sat down on them. 
Then she took off her coat, lay down on the 
sacks and spread the coat over her. 

In a moment she was fast asleep. 


The toyshop was close by the passage. It 
was too dark to be noticed, though Abra- 
cadabra’s eyes shone like green lamps. 

“Shopping is over. Hoo! Hoo!” 
Abracadabra. 

“Over. Over,” mourned the toys. 

They did not know and Abracadabra did 
not know that it is when shopping is over that 
Christmas begins. 

Soon it was not dark, for the snow had 
stopped and the moon came up and lighted 
all the town. The roofs sparkled with frost as 
did the snow on the pavements and roads. In 
the toyshop window the toys showed, not as 
bright as day but bright as moonlight, which 
is far more beautiful. Holly’s dress looked a 
pale red and her hair was pale gold. 

Dolls do not lie down to go to sleep; they 
only do that when you remember to put them 
to bed and, as you often forget, they would be 
tired if they had to wait; they can sleep where 
they stand or sit and now the dolls in the toy- 
shop window slept in their places, all but 
Holly. She could not go to sleep. She was a 
Christmas doll and it was beginning to be 
Christmas. She could not know why, but she 
was excited. Then all at once, softly, bells 
began to ring. 

Long after most children are in bed, on 
Christmas Eve, the church bells in towns and 
villages begin to ring. Soon the clocks strike 
twelve and it is Christmas. 

Holly heard the bells and... what was this? 
People were walking in the street . . . hurry- 
ing. ‘“‘Hsst! T-whoo!” said Abracadabra at 
them as they passed, but they took no notice. 

“Then... it has started,” said Holly. 

“What has started?” said Abracadabra. 

“Tt,” said Holly. She could not explain 
better than that, for she did not know yet 
what “‘it’”? meant—this was, after all, her first 
Christmas—but the bells grew louder and 
more and more people passed. Then, it may 
have been the pin of Holly’s price ticket, or a 
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dine of tinsel come loose from the shelf, but 
folly felt a tiny pricking as sharp as a prickle 
n a holly leaf. “Wish,” said the prickle, 
ish.” 

“But . . . the shop is closed,” said Holly, 
the children are in bed. Abracadabra says I 
ust go into sto——”’ The prickle interrupted. 
ish. Wish!” said the prickle. ‘““Wish!’’ It 
ent on till Holly wished. 


Ivy thought the bells woke her, or perhaps 
ie passing feet, but then why did she feel 
omething sharp like a thistle or a hard straw 
) one of the sacks? She sat up, but she was 
alf asleep and she thought the feet were the 
.. Agnes children marching down to break- 
st and the bells were the breakfast bell. Then 
ae saw she was still in the shed though it 
las filled with a new light, a strange silver 
ght. “Moonlight?” asked Ivy and rubbed 
2r eyes. 

She was warm and comfortable on the 
licks under the green coat—though that had 
eat white patches on it from the flour— 
© warm and comfortable to move and she 
down, but again she felt that thistle or 
jarp straw. The light seemed to be calling 
mr, the bells, the hurrying feet; the prickle 
lemed to tell her to get up. 

Ivy put on her coat and went out. 

In the street the moonlight was so bright 
at once again Ivy thought it was morning 
d she was in St. Agnes’ and the bells were 
e breakfast bell. ““Only . . . there are so 
any of them,” said sleepy Ivy. 

She walked a few steps to the toyshop. She 
d not know how it came to be there and 
e thought she was in her St. Agnes bedroom 
id it was filled with toys. Then, “Not toys,” 
id Ivy, ‘‘a toy,” and she was wide awake. 
e did not even see Abracadabra glaring at 
rt with his green eyes, she looked straight 








































She saw Holly’s dress and socks and shoes, 
she is red and green too” thought Ivy. She 
w Holly’s hair, brown eyes, little teeth and 
pautiful joints. They were just what Ivy 
ced, and, ‘““My Christmas doll!” said Ivy. 
Holly saw Ivy’s face pressed against the 
ndow as she had seen so many children’s 
ices that day, but, “This one is different,” 
d Holly. 

Ivy’s hands in their woolen gloves held to 
e ledge where it said ““Blossom, High Class 
dys and Games.” Holly looked at Ivy’s 
inds. “Soon they will be holdingme,”’ thought 
olly. Ivy’s coat even in the moonlight was 
beautiful a green as Holly’s dress was a 
autiful red, so that they seemed to match 
id, ““My Christmas girl!” said Holly. 

“But the window is between,” said Abra- 
idabra. 

The window was in between and the toy- 
lop door was locked, but even if it had been 
yen, Ivy had no money. “60! Hoo!” said 
oracadabra, but, remember, not only Holly 
it Ivy was wishing now. 

“T wish ——” 

“T wish ——” 

‘The toys woke up. “A child,” they whis- 
red, “a child,” and they wished too. 























Wishes are powerful things. Ivy stepped 
ck from the window and Abracadabra’s 
2s grew pale as cr-runch went something 
ider Ivy’s heel. It was something hidden just 
der the snow. “‘Hsst!” said Abracadabra. 
-whoo!” but Ivy bent down and picked up 
key. 

In the moonlight it was bright silver. 
eter’s key. Peter’s key,”’ whispered the toys. 
Footsteps sounded in the street, people 
sre coming from church; Ivy put the key in 
r pocket and quickly ran back to the shed. 
She had to wait a long time for the people 
pass as they stopped to say ‘‘Merry Christ- 
is’ to one another, to give one another 
rcels, and Ivy sat down on the sacks to rest. 
esently she gave another great yawn. 
esently she lay down and spread her coat 
er her. Presently she went to sleep. 


e toys had gone to sleep too. “But I 
’t,” said Holly, “I must wait for my 
iristmas girl.” 

She stayed awake for a long time, but she 
is only a little doll . . . and presently she 
asleep where she stood. 


Very early on Christmas morning Mrs. 
Jones got up and tidied her living room. She 
lit a fire, swept the hearth and dusted the 
furniture. She laid a table for breakfast with a 
pink-and-white cloth, her best blue china, a 
loaf of crusty bread, a pat of new butter in a 
glass dish, honey in a blue pot, a bowl of 
sugar and a jug of milk. She had some fresh 
brown eggs and, in the kitchen, she put sau- 
sages to sizzle in a pan. Then she set the tea- 
pot to warm on the hob, lighted the candles on 
the Christmas tree and sat down by the fire to 
wait. 


The baker’s oven cooled in the night and 
Ivy woke with the cold. The shed was icy; 
Ivy’s eyelashes were stuck together with rime 
and the tip of her nose felt frozen. When she 
tried to stand up her legs were so stiff that she 
almost fell over; when she put on her coat her 
fingers were so numb that they could not do 
up the buttons. 

Ivy was a sensible little girl; she knew 
she had to get warm and she did not cry, 
but, “I m-must h-hop and sk-skip,” she said 
through her chattering teeth and there in the 
shed she swung her arms, in-out, out-in, 
and clapped her hands. Outside she tried to 
run, but her legs felt heavy and her head 
seemed to swim. “I m-must f-find m-my 
g-g-grandmother q-q-quickly,” said Ivy. 

She went into the street and how cold it was 
there! The wind blew under her coat, the snow 
on the pavements had turned to ice and was 
slippery. She tried to hop, but the snow was 
like glass. Ivy’s fingers and nose hurt in the 
cold. “If-f I J-look at m-my d-d-doll, I 
m-might-t f-feel b-b-b-better,”’ said 
Ivy, but she turned the wrong way. 

It was the wrong way for the 
toyshop, but perhaps it was the 
right way for Ivy, for a hundred 
yards down the street she came oS 
to the Joneses’ house. 

“T must look for a house with a tree and 
no children.” That is what she had said. Now 
she looked in at the window and there was no 
sign of any children, but there was a Christ- 
mas tree lit. Ivy saw the fire, ““To w-warm 
m-me,” whispered Ivy and, oh, she was cold! 
She saw the table with the pink-and-white 
cloth, blue china, bread and butter, honey 
and milk, the teapot warming, “‘My b-break- 
fast,” whispered Ivy and, oh, she was hungry! 
She saw Mrs. Jones sitting by the fire, in her 
clean apron, waiting. Ivy stood quite still, 
then, ““My g-g-grandmother,” whispered Ivy. 


Holly woke with a start. “Oh! I have been 
asleep,’ said Holly in dismay. ‘““Oh! I must 
have missed my little Christmas girl.” 

“She won’t come back,” said Abracadabra. 
“It’s Christmas Day. She’s playing with her 
new toys.” 

“T am her new toy,” said Holly. 

“Hoo! Hoo!” said Abracadabra. 

“T am,” said Holly and she wished. I think 
her wish was bigger than Abracadabra, for 
when Ivy lifted her hand to Mrs. Jones’ 
knocker, a prickle from the bunch of holly 
ran into her finger. “Ow!” said Ivy. The 
prickle was so sharp that she took her hand 
down and, “‘F-first I must g-get my d-d-doll,” 
said Ivy. 

If Ivy had stopped to think, she would have 
known she could not get her doll. How could 
she when the shop was locked and the window 
was in between? Besides, Holly was not Ivy’s 
doll and had not even been sold. A wise per- 
son would have known this, but sometimes it 
is better to feel a prickle than to be wise. 

“Hullo,” said Ivy to Holly through the 
toyshop window, “‘g-g-good morning.” 

Holly could not say “Hullo” back, but she 
could wish Ivy good morning—with a doll’s 
wish. 

In the daylight Holly was even more beau- 
tiful than she had been by moonlight, Ivy 
was even dearer. 

“A little girl!’ sneered Abracadabra. 
“There are hundreds of little girls.” 

‘““Not for me,”’ said Holly. 

“A little doll!” sneered Abracadabra. 
“There are hundreds of little dolls,” and if 
Ivy could have heard him through the 
toyshop window she would have said, “Not 
for me.” 

Ivy gazed at Holly through the window. 


~ “You needn’t knock,” 


She gazed so hard she did not hear foot- 
steps coming down the street, heavy steps and 
light ones and a queer snuffling sound. The 
heavy steps were Mr. Jones’, the light ones 
were Peter’s and the snuffling sound was 
Peter trying not to cry. 

“T put it in my pocket,” Peter was saying. 
“T forgot my pocket was torn. Oh, what shall 
I do? What shall I do?” said Peter. 

Mr. Jones patted his shoulder and asked, 
“What sort of a key was it now?” 

A key? Ivy turned round. She saw Mr. Jones 
and jumped. Then she made herself as small 
as she could against the window. 

“A big iron key, but it looked like silver,” 
said Peter. He and Mr. Jones began to look 
along the pavement. 

“Mr. Blossom trusted me,” said Peter. His 
wide smile was gone and his face looked 
quite pale. ‘I don’t like boys” thought Ivy, but 
Peter was saying, “He trusted me. He’ll never 
trust me again,” and though Peter was a big 
boy, when he said that he looked as if he really 
might burst into tears. 

“A boy cry?” asked Ivy. She had never seen 
Barnabas cry. “I didn’t know boys could,” 
thought Ivy. 

Peter was saying, “A thief might have 
picked it up.” 

“Tt w-wasn’t a th-thief. It was m-m-me,” 
said Ivy and put her hand in her pocket and 
pulled out the key. ‘“‘S-so you n-needn’t 
c-c-cry,”’ said Ivy to Peter. 

Can you imagine how Peter’s tears dis- 
appeared and his smile came back? ‘‘Cry? 
Who cried?” said Peter scornfully, and Ivy 
thought it better not to say “You.” 

Mr. Jones put the key in the 
lock and it fitted. “I suppose I 
had better go in,” said Peter, 
“and see if everything’s all right.” 

“Well, ’'m going home,” said 
Mr. Jones. “You know where I 
live. If anything’s wrong, pop in.” 
It was as he turned to go home that Mr. 
Jones saw Ivy. “So... there was something 
green,” said Mr. Jones. 

Ivy knew how she must look: her coat and 
her hair, her socks and her shoes were dusted 
with flour from the sacks; she had not been 
able to comb her hair because she had no 
comb, and her face had smears across it from 
the toffee apple and “I think you are lost,” 
said Mr. Jones. 

His voice was so kind that the empty feeling 
ached in Ivy; it felt so empty that her mouth 
began to tremble. She could not shut her lips, 
but, “I’m n-not I-lost,” said Ivy, “I’m g-g-go- 
ing to m-my g-g-g-grandmother.”’ 

“T see,” said Mr. Jones. He looked at Ivy 
again. ““Where does your grandmother live?’ 
asked Mr. Jones. 

Ivy took his hand and led him down the 
street to the Joneses’ house. “This is m-my 
g-g-grandmother’s,” said Ivy. 

Mr. Jones seemed rather surprised. ‘Are 
you sure?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Of course,” said Ivy. “‘L-look in at the 
w-window. There,” she told him, ‘‘th-there’s 
my Ch-Christmas t-tree.”’ 

Mr. Jones thought a moment, then, 
“Perhaps it is your Christmas tree,” he said. 

“Sh-shall we kn-knock?” asked Ivy, but, 
said Mr. Jones, “‘you 


Meat 


can come in.” 


The toys were all in their places when 
Peter opened the door. “‘No thanks to you,” 
said Abracadabra. 

Perhaps Peter heard him, for Peter said, 
“Thanks to that little girl.” 

I do not know how it was, but Peter had 
the idea that Ivy was Mr. Jones’ little girl. 
“‘He was kind to me,” said Peter, ‘“‘and so was 
she.” Peter was very grateful and, ‘““What can 
I do for them?” he asked, then, “I know,” 
said Peter. Mr. Blossom had told him to take 
any toy and, “‘I’ll take her a doll,” said Peter. 
“T can slip it into their house easy, without 
saying a word, but . . . what doll would she 
like?” asked Peter. 

The toys all held their breath. ““What doll 
would she like?” 

““A bride doll,” said Abracadabra with a 
gleam of his eyes. 

A bride doll was standing on the counter 
and Peter went to pick her up, but he must, 
have put his hand on the pin of her price 
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ticket or a wire in the orange-blossom flowers 
on her dress, for, ““Ow!’’ said Peter and drew 
back his hand. 

Abracadabra looked at Holly. Holly smiled. 

“All little girls like baby dolls,”’ said Abra- 
cadabra. “Take her a baby doll.” 

There was one baby doll left. She was in 
the window; Peter reached to take her out, 
but the safety pin on the baby doll’s bib must 
have been undone, for, “Ow!” cried Peter and 
drew back his hand. 

“Hsst! T-whoo,” 
Holly. Holly smiled. 

It was the same with the primrose brides- 
maid. “Ow!” cried Peter. The same with the 


said Abracadabra to 
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‘Christmas! Lah! Ttumbug te 


The man in the wheel chair leaned into the microphone. “Christmas!” 
he snarled. “Bah! Humbug!” And, as they had in Christmases past, 
millions of young listeners chilled at the mental picture of the baleful 
Scrooge. 

It was a Christmas institution, back in the Forties, this annual 
reading of Charles Dickens’ classic. Its reader was something of an 
institution himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had been an unsuc- 
cessful painter but a good amateur second-baseman, a composer 
whose music was played by fhe New York Philharmonic, and a model 
for Frederick Remington. 

To most people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, the actor, and 
they loved him. 

He was both crusty and kindly (he loved reading “A Christmas 
Carol’’), adventurous, stubbornly independent in thought and outlook. 
And game as they come. Although an accident in 1936 imprisoned 
him in a wheel chair, he went resolutely on—working in motion pic- 
tures and making public appearances for nearly twenty years more. 

No question but that Lionel Barrymore was one-of-a-kind. Yet the 
qualities so richly combined in him exist in a large measure among 
all the 170 million of us who call ourselves Americans. 

They’re why we are what we are, why our country is one of the 
strongest on earth. And why there is no wiser investment than an 
investment in America—through U. S. Savings Bonds, which guar- 
antee the safety of your savings, up to any amount, and the rate of 
your return. Start buying Bonds today, through Payroll Savings or 
where you bank. And hold conto them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 


since February 1, 1957, pays 3-44% interest when held to maturity. It earns 
higher interest in the early years than ever before, and matures in only 
8 years and 11 months. Hold your old Series E Savings Bonds. too. Remember 
they earn more as they get older. 

SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S.SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. 8. Government does not pay for this advertisement. Ut is donated by this publication in 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 








rose. “Ow!” and “Here, I’m getting fed up,” 
said Peter. ‘““Who’s trying this on?” I do not 
know what made him look at Abracadabra. 
Abracadabra’s eyes gleamed, but just above 
Abracadabra, in her place, Peter saw Holly. 

“Why, of course! The little red Christmas 
doll.” said Peter. “‘The very thing!’’ but as he 
stepped up to the glass shelf Abracadabra was 
there. 

Peter said that Abracadabra must have 
toppled, for a toy owl cannot fly, but it seemed 
for a moment that Abracadabra was right in 
his face; the green eyes were close, the spread 
wings, the hooked beak and the claws. Peter 
let out a cry and hit Abracadabra, who fell 
on the floor. ““Out of my way,” cried Peter, 
and he gave Abracadabra a kick. Then Abra- 
cadabra did fly. He went sailing across the 
shop and landed head down in the rubbish 
bin. 

“Oooh! Aaah!” cried all the toys in terror, 
but Peter sprang after him and shut the lid 
down tight. 

Then he picked up Holly from the shelf in 
the window and ran pell- 
mell to the Joneses’. 


When Mr. Jones and 
Ivy came in Mrs. Jones 
was in the kitchen turning 
the sausages. Mr. Jones 
told Ivy to wait in the hall. 

“Merry Christmas,” said 
Mr. Jonesto Mrs. Jones and 
kissed her. 

““Merry Christmas,’ 
she sounded a little sad. 

Mr. Jones had a present in his pocket for 
Mrs. Jones, a little gold brooch. He took it out, 
unwrapped it and pinned it on her dress. ““Oh, 
how pretty, Albert,’ said Mrs. Jones, but she 
still sounded sad. 

“T have another Christmas present for you,” 
said Mr. Jones. and laughed. ‘It can walk and 
talk,” said Mr. Jones, and laughed still more 
and then he brought Ivy in. 

When Mrs. Jones saw Ivy she did not 
laugh; for a moment she stood still, then she 
dropped the fork and knelt down on the floor 
and put her hands on Ivy’s shoulders. ““Oh, 
Albert!’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘Albert!’ She 
looked at Ivy for a long time and two tears 
came into her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks. Ivy, with her glove, wiped the tears 
away and the emptiness went out of Ivy and 
never came back. 

“Dearie me!” said Mrs. Jones, getting to 
her feet. ““What am I thinking of? You must 
have a hot bath at once.” 

“Breakfast first,” said Mr. Jones and Ivy 
asked, “Couldn’t I just see my Christmas 
tree?” 

Mrs. Jones’ living room was as bright and 
clean as it had looked through the window. 
The fire was warm on Ivy’s legs, the table was 
close to her now, and in the window was the 
tree, “With a star on the top,” whispered Ivy. 


’ 


said Mrs. Jones, but 


DESERT CHRISTMAS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


No visitor is allowed to feel himself a 
stranger. Not a single Christmas package 
reached us from home—we had warned 
against taking a chance in catching up with 
us—but people we had never met until a few 
days before dropped by with token gifts: a 
carton of cigarettes, prettily wrapped; a lovely 
piece of native handiwork; a box of home- 
made ccokies. And every day there was an 
invitation: “Please come and see our tree” — 
and have tea or a bit of lunch, or a welcome 
American dinner. 

Although one can love “strange foreign 
parts’—and few people more than I—at 
Christmas one yearns for one’s own people 
and it can be a homesick time. I missed my 
son and daughter-in-law, and even more my 
small grandchild. But we celebrated Christmas 
with other people’s children and grandchildren 
as we would have done with our own. 

And now, as the glorious season rolls round 
again, I find my mind going back to the desert 
Christmas. I wonder what sweet-faced girl 
will be this year’s Madonna: whether the 
camels will kneel on schedule or buck ob- 


The injuries we do and 
those we suffer are seldom 
weighed in the same scales. 
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“But why, oh why,” Mrs. Jones was saying 
to Mr. Jones outside the door, “why didn’t I 
buy that little doll?” 

*‘And the shops are shut,”’ whispered Mr. 
Jones. ‘“We shall have to explain.” 

Ivy did not hear them. “Red candles!”’ she 
was whispering. “Silver crackers! And glass 
balls!” 

She stopped. Mrs. Jones came in and gave 4 
cry. “Well, I'll be danged!” said Mr. Jones 
for at the foot of the tree, by the parcel of. 
handkerchiefs, stood Holly. 


Though Mrs. Jones was a little young to 
be a grandmother, she and Mr. Jones adopted 
Ivy, which means they took her as their own 
and of course Holly as well. Miss Shepherd 
came to visit them and arrange this. “‘Please 
tell Barnabas,” said Ivy. 

Mrs. Jones made Ivy a green dress like 
Holly’s red one, but with a red petticoat and 
red socks. She made Holly a red coat like 
Ivy’s green one and knitted her a pair of tin 
green woolen gloves so that they matched 
when they went out. 

They pass the toyshop 
often, but there is no Abra 
cadabra. 

“Where is the owl?” Mr 
Blossom had asked when 
the shop opened again, and 
Peter had to say, “I put him} 
in the rubbish bin.” | 

“Good gracious me!’ j 
said Mr. Blossom. ‘‘Get | 
| 


| 
| 
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him out at once,” but when they lifted the lid 
Abracadabra was not there. 

“Sir, the dustman must have taken him 
away,” said Peter, standing up stiff and 
straight. q 

I do not know if that was true, bu 
Abracadabra was never seen again. 

*“Never seen again,” said the toys. The 
sounded happy. “‘Never seen again,” and long,}} 
long afterward in the toyshop they told tales}} 
of Abracadabra. | 

Sometimes Holly and Ivy meet Crumple, 
who waves his trunk at them. Once they sa 
Mallow and Wallow put out on a windo . 
sill. They often see Peter and Mr. Blossom; in 
spite of Abracadabra’s disappearance, Mr} 
Blossom trusts Peter. 

“But if you had not found the key,” sa 
Peter to Ivy. 

“If I had not come to look at Holly,” sa 
Ivy. 

“If I had not gone to Mr. Jones,” sa 
Peter. 

“If Mrs. Jones had not bought the Christ- 
mas tree,” but it goes farther back than that 
If Ivy had not slept in the shed . . . if the baker) 
had not lit his oven. . . if Ivy had not got out} 
of the train . . . if Barnabas had not laughec¢ 
at Ivy .. . if Holly —— 

“If I had not wished,” says Holly. 

I told you in the beginning that it was 
story about wishing. 


| 
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stinately and snort, as they often do, in a most 
supercilious way; whether the boy shepherd 
will be able to herd their silly sheep; whethef 
the evening star will come up at exactly thi 
appropriate moment. 

And in my ears I hear once again thi 
golden chorus: 


“Joy to the world, the Lord is come!” 


Not once for all time, I think, but over ang 
over, reborn in the heart, reborn in the mind) 
reborn in the will, ever ready to be received 


‘Let earth receive her King —— 


and to 


**Make the nations prove, 
The glories of His righteousness 
And wonders of His love.” 


So let us send a message from home acro! 
the air, to the Persian Gulf, to far-off home 
where the JoURNAL is also read, and to every} 
body everywhere: the old, homely message 
Merry Christmas! "i E 
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